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RICHARDSON,  SAMUEL*  the  inventor  of  the  modern 
English  novel,  was  horn  in  Derbyshire  in  1C89.   His  father 
had  been  a  joiner  in  London,  but  had  retired  to  the  country, 
a ixl  fixed  himself  at  Shrewsbury,  after  the  execution  of  the 
duko  of  Monmouth,  with  whom  it  appears  he  had  been  in 
some  way  or  other  connected.   It  is  stated  that  both  his 
father  and  his  mother  had  been  born  in  a  superior  station  to 
that  in  which  they  had  come  to  move.    At  ono  time  tlio 
joiner  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  educate  his  son  for  the 
church ;  but  a  decline  in  his  circumstance*  forced  him  to 
forego  this  ambition,  and  young  Richardson  was  in  his 
seventeenth  year  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  John  Wilde,  a 
printer  of  London,  after  having  had  merely  the  education  in 
reading  and  writing  to  bo  obtained  at  a  common  village 
school.    He  has  informed  us  himself  however,  that  long 
before  this  the  peculiar  talents  which  he  aftcrwurils  dis- 
played in  his  novels  had  begun  to  show  themselves.  lie 
was  noted  while  at  school,  he  relates,  for  his  flow  of  inven- 
tion ;  his  schoolfellows  used  to  make  hira  tell  them  stories, 
and  were  always  most  pleased  with  those  he  made  out  of  his 
own  head.    '  All  my  stories,'  he  characteristically  add*. 
'  carried  with  them,  1  am  bold  to  say,  a  useful  model."  But 
already,  as  throughout  his  life,  his  most  delighted  listeners, 
and  the  associates  who  best  drew  forth  his  powers,  were  of 
the  other  sex,    '  As  a  bashful  and  not  forward  boy,"  he  says, 
*  I  was  an  early  favourite  with  all  the  young  women 
of  taste  and  reading  in  the  neighbourhood  Half-a-dozen 
of  them,  when  met  to  work  with  their  needles,  used, 
when  they  got  a  bunk  they  liked,  and  thought  I  should, 
to  borrow  me  to  read  to  them,  their  mothers  sometime* 
with  them ;  and  both  mothers  and  daughters  used  to  be 
pleased  with  the  observations  they  put  me  upon  making.  I 
was  not  more  than  thirteen  when  three  of  these  young 
women,  unknown  to  each  other,  having  a  high  opinion  of 
my  taciturnity,  revealed  to  roe  their  love  secrets,  in  order 
to  induce  me  to  givo  them  copies  to  write  after,  or  correct, 
for  answers  to  their  lovers'  letters;  nor  did  any  one  of  them 
ever  know  that  I  was  the  secretary  to  the  others.'  This 
was  an  employment  well  suited  to  nourish  and  strengthen 
Richardson  s  wonderful  faculty  of  entering  into  the  feelings 
of  other  hearts,  and  giving  them  true  and  natural  expres- 
sion. 

Ho  was  so  punctual  and  industrious  during  the  seven 
years  of  his  apprenticeship,  that  Wilde  used  to  call  him  the 
pillar  of  his  house;  yet  ho  did  not  neglect  his  private 
studies,  finding  time,  by  stealing  it  from  the  hours  of  rest 
and  relaxation,  both  for  much  reading  and  a  good  deal  of 
letter-writing.  He  remained  five  or  six  years  as  foreman 
in  Mr.  Wilde's  printing-office  after  his  apprenticeship  ex- 
pired, and  then  set  up  for  himself  in  Salisbury-court,  Fleet- 
Btreet.  Soon  finding  himself  in  possession  of  a  good  busi- 
ness, he  married  Miss  Allington  Wilde,  his  old  master's 
daughter,  whom  however  he  lost  in  1*31,  after  she  had 
borne  him  five  sons  and  a  daughter,  all  of  whom  he  likewise 
survived.  Ho  afterwards  married  Miss  Leake,  sister  of 
Mr.  James  Leake,  bookseller,  by  whom  he  bad  five  daugh- 
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ters  and  a  son  :  of  these,  four  daughters,  with  their  mother, 
survived  him. 

Richardson  first  became  an  author  in  the  year  1  "40.  He 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  furnishing  prefaces 
and  dedications  for  the  works  which  he  printed,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  publishers ;  and  had  been  often  importuned  by 
his  friends  Mr.  Rivington  and  Mr.  Osborne  to  draw  up  for 
them  a  small  collection  of  familiar  letters  on  subjects  of 
general  interest  in  common  life;  a  task,  they  conceived,  well 
adapted  to  his  style  and  turn  of  mind.  Many  years  before, 
he  had  been  greatly  interested  by  a  story  of  real  life  that 
had  been  told  him,  the  same  in  its  general  outline  with  that 
of  '  Pamela;'  he  now  thought  of  making  it  the  topic  of  a 
letter  or  two  in  the  proposed  little  volume;  but  when  ho 
began  to  reflect  on  the  subject,  its  capabilities  gradually  un- 
folded themselves  to  him,  and  'I  thought,'  says  he.  'the 
story,  if  written  in  an  easy  and  natural  manner  suitable  to 
the  simplicity  of  it,  might  possibly  introduce  a  new  species 
of  writing,  that  might  possibly  turn  young  people  into  n 
course  of  reading  different  from  the  pomp  and  parade  of 
romance  writing,  and,  dismissing  the  improbable  and  mar- 
vellous, with  which  novels  generally  abound,  might  lend  to 
promote  the  cause  or  religion  and  virtue.'  The  result  was 
the  composition  of  the  first  part  or  'Pamela.'  the  two  largo 
volumes  of  which  were  written  between  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, 1739,  and  the  10th  or  January,  J  740.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  latter  year,  and  became  immediately  go  popular 
that  five  editions  of  it  were  called  for  within  the  twelve- 
month. So  refreshing  and  exciting  weie  mere  nature, 
truth,  and  simplicity,  even  under  many  disadvantages  and 
indeed  positive  offensivenesses  of  style  and  manner,  found 
to  be  in  a  species  of  composition  fitted  above  all  othcis  to 
amuse  and  interest  the  popular  fancy,  but  which  had 
hitherto  been  cultivated  in  our  language  only  in  a  spirit 
and  after  a  mode  of  working  with  which  the  taste  of  I  ho 
most  numerous  class  or  readers  was  the  least  formed  to 
sympathise. 

The  first  part  of 1  Pamela'  was  soon  followed  by  the  second 
part,  which  was  felt  at  the  timo  by  most  people  to  be  a 
great  railing  off,  and  which  it  has  since  been  generally 
agreed  is  an  attempt  at  improving  the  original  story  that 
might  very  well  have  been  spared.  The  author  was  led  to 
write  it  by  the  appearance  of  a  sequel  to  his  book  by  another 
hand,  under  the  title  of '  Pamela  in  High  Life,'  the  wretched 
speculation  of  some  needy  scribbler  to  turn  to  his  own  profit 
the  interest  and  curiosity  which  Richardson's  work  had 
excited.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  Richardson  also 
completed  and  published  the '  Collection  of  Familiar  Letters' 
out  of  the  projoct  of  which  his  novel  had  arisen :  Mrs. 
Haibnuld,  his  biographer,  speaks  of  this  performance  in 
high  terms,  describing  it  as  'a  work  usually  f.iund  in  the 
servant's  drawer,  but  which,  when  so  found,  has  not  un- 
frcquently  detained  (be  eye  of  the  mistress,  wondering  all 
the  while  by  what  secret  charm  she  was  induced  to  turn 
over  a  book  apparently  too  low  for  her  perusal.'  Another 
incident  connected  with  the  publication  or  Richardson's 
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lint  novel  is  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  the  means 
of  impelling  his  celebrate*!  contemporary  Fielding  into  the 
same  line  of  writing ;  Fielding's  first  novel,  properly  so 
called,  his  'Joseph  Andrews,'  which  appeared  in  1742,  was 
an  avowed  burlesque  of  'Pamela,'  fur  which  Richardson 
never  forgave  him. 

It  was  not  till  after  an  interval  of  several  years  that 
'Pamela'  was  followed  by  'The  History  of  Clarissa  Har- 
lowe.'  The  first  four  volumes  of  this  greatest  beyond  all 
dispute  of  Richardson's  novels  appeared  in  1748,  and  im- 
mediately raised  his  reputation  as  a  master  of  fictitious  nar- 
rative to  the  highest  point.  The  admiratiou  it  excited  was 
not  confined  to  his  own  country ;  the  work,  translated  into 
the  French  and  German  language*,  soon  acquired  for  him  a 
European  name.  So  strong  was  the  hold  which  the  story 
took  of  the  imaginations  of  its  readers,  that,  as  if  the  events 
and  characters  had  all  been  real,  and  the  author's  pen  had 
had  a  power  of  actual  creation  and  embodiment,  many  per- 
sons, during  the  progress  of  the  work,  wrote  to  hitn  in  the 
most  urgent  terms  to  gratify  them  by  such  a  winding  up  of 
the  plot  as  they  had  set  their  hearts  upon,  declaring  that 
their  own  happiness  depended  upon  the  extrication  of  the 
heroine  from  the  miseries  in  winch  he  had  involved  her. 
But  Richardson  obeyed  bis  own  high  genius,  and  was  not 
to  he  persuaded  to  turn  the  deep  and  noble  tragedy  of  un- 
conquerable and  triumphant  endurance  which  he  hud  so 
finely  conceived,  into  a  mere  common-place  stimulant  for 
sentimental  ism. 

Richardson's  next  ami  last  great  work,  his  *  History 
of  Sir  Charles  Grundison,'  appeared  in  1753.  This  is  of 
all  hi*  works  that  in  which  he  has  most  frequently  deserted 
the  true  field  of  his  genius,  and  ventured  farthest  upon 
ground  on  which  he  was  not  qualified  to  appear  with 
advantage;  and  accordingly  it  contains  much  more  that  is 
tedious  and  uninteresting  than  either  of  his  other  novels; 
the  plot  too  has  little  that  excites  curiosity  or  sympa- 
thy; and  the  conception  of  the  principal  personage  sins 
against  all  the  principles  both  of  poetical  art  and  of  proba- 
bility and  the  philosophy  of  human  nature.  Yet  with  all 
its  faults  (his  novel  too  is  full  of  its  author's  most  graphic 
and  dramatic  genius;  the  whole  picture  of  Clementina,  in 
particular,  is  perhaps  surpassed  by  nothiug  in  either 'Pa- 
mela' or  '  Clarissa.' 

Tho  only  publications  of  Richardson's  that  have  not  been 
mentioned  are,  a  paper  in  the  'Rambler'  (No.  97) ;  an  edi- 
tion of  'iKsop's  tables,  with  Reflections;'  a  single  pnntod 
sheet,  entitled  *Tho  Duties  of  Wives  to  Husbands'  (a  sub- 
ject on  which,  with  all  his  amenity  of  nature,  he  entertained 
somewhat  strong  notions) ;  and  his 'Case,'  a  statement  of 
tho  piracy  of  his 'Sir  Charles  Grauduon'  by  the  Dublin 
booksellers.  His  works  brought  him  a  considerable  harvest 
of  profit  as  well  as  of  fame;  and  his  pen  and  a  flourishing 
busineas  together  soon  placed  him  not  only  in  easy,  but 
even,  it  may  bo  said,  in  affluent  circumstances.  He  early 
obtained,  through  tho  interest  of  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow,  the 
lucrative  employment  of  printing  the  Journals  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  in  1 760  he  purchased  the  moiety  of  tho 
patent  of  king's  printer.  In  1754  he  was  elected  to  the  post 
of  master  of  the  Stationer's  Company.  He  continued  to 
reside  and  carry  on  his  business  to  the  last  in  Salisbury- 
court;  but  he  had  also  his  country  villa,  first  at  North  End, 
afterwards  at  Parson's  Green.  He  died  on  the  4lh  July. 
1761,  and  was  buried  beside  his  first  wife,  in  the  middle 
aisle  of  St.  Bride's  church. 

No  character  could  be  freer  from  vice  of  every  sort,  or 
more  perfectly  irreproachable,  than  that  of  Richardson.  In 
all  tho  duties  of  morality  and  piety  he  was  the  most  regular 
and  exemplary  of  men.  His  principal  weakness  was  a  rather 
greater  than  usual  share  of  literary  vanity,  not  untiuclurcd 
with  some  disposition  to  underrate  other  writer*  of  the  day, 
more  especially  those  who  were  fortunate  emiuuh  to  share 
the  public  favour  with  him  in  his  own  walk.  These  were 
failings  naturally  springing  from  tho  circumstances  of  his 
life,  and  the  somewhat  effeminate  constitution  of  his  nature 
both  intellectual  and  moral;  and  they  were  furthor  nou- 
rished by  the  habit  of  seclusion  in  a  coterie  of  female  idola- 
ters—a sort  of  platonic  harem — in  which  he  indulged  iu  his 
latlor  davs, 

RICH  A RDSO'NI  A,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plant*  in 
the  natural  order  Cinehonacese,  given  by  Houston  in  honour 
of  Richardson,  an  English  botanist  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
This  genus  was  called  Richardia  by  Linnmus,  but  thai 
name  has  been  given  to  another  plant.   Most  of  the  species 


of  Richardsonia  are  natives  of  South  America.  They  possess 
emetic  properties,  and  under  the  name  White  Ipecacuanha, 
&c.  are  used  extensively  as  a  substitute  for  the  true  Ipeca- 
cuanha {Cepharli*  Ivecaruatiku). 
RlCHBOIiOUGH.    [Km  nt.] 

RICHELIEU.  ARMANI)  JEAN  DU  PLESSIS. 
CARDINAL  DE,  a  younger  son  of  Francois  du  Plessis. 
Lord  of  Richelieu,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  I6b5.  He  studied 
at  the  college  of  Navarre,  and  was  at  first  intendod  for  the 
military  profession,  but  his  cider  brother  Alphonse,  bishop 
of  I. neon,  having  resolved  to  withdraw  from  active  life  and 
retire  into  a  Carthusian  couvont,  young  Armand  was  looked 
upon  ns  his  successor  in  his  see.  Accordingly  he  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  divinity,  in  which  he  took  a  doctor'* 
degree  at  the  oge  of  twenty.  The  pope  objected  to  his 
being  consecrated  bishop  of  Lucon  on  account  or  his 
youth ;  but  Armuud  repaired  to  Rome,  and  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  pope  of  his  aptitude  fur  the  episcopal  office, 
and  he  was  consecrated  in  1007.  Having  taken  possession 
of  his  see,  be  applied  himself  sedulously  to  the  discharge  of 
his  pastoral  duties,  and  in  preaching  and  converting  the 
Calvinists.  In  1014  he  sat  as  deputy  of  the  clergy  of  l'oitou 
in  the  assembly  of  the  Slates  General,  on  which  occasion  he 
harangued  the  young  king  I^>uis  XIII.,  and  so  plca'ed  the 
queen-mother  Marie  de' Medici,  that  she  made  him  her 
almoner,  which  was  the  beginning  of  his  fortune.  He  was 
soon  made  secietary  of  state,  but  in  consequence  of  aquarre. 
between  the  king  an  )  his  mother,  Richelieu  was  banished 
to  his  diocese.  He  afterwards  acted  as  mediator  between 
those  two  personages,  and  aiqiind  a  permanent  influence 
over  both.  In  lt>22  he  was  miide  a  cardinal,  soon  after 
which  the  queen- mother  ob'.aiued  for  him  a  seat  in  the 
council  in  1624.  when  he  became  tho  chief  niinisKr  of  the 
crown,  and  continued  such  for  the  remaining  eighteen  years 
of  his  life.  The  history  of  his  political  oncer  forms  an  im- 
portant period  in  the  history  of  the  French  monarchy. 
Richelieu  had  three  great  objects  in  view:  I,  to  render  the 
power  of  the  crown  absolve,  and  to  humble  the  feudal  no- 
bility;  2,  to  annihilate  the  Calvinists  as  a  political  party; 
3.  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  both  in  its 
German  and  Spanish  branches,  and  to  extend  that  of  Fi  ance. 
Unscrupulous  about  the  moana,  he  succeeded  in  breaking 
down  the  political  influence  of  the  noble*,  many  of  whom 
he  sent  to  the  scaffold  on  various  pretences.  He  put  to 
death  Marshal  de  Manllac,  the  duke  of  Montmorency,  Cinq 
Mars,  and  De  Thou,  and  many  more  '  in  a  cruel  manner. 
Others  were  shut  up  in  dungeons  during  the  cardinal's  lite. 
His  great  political  opjwncnt  was  Gaston  d'Oilcans,  the 
king's  brother,  who  conspired  against  the  cardinal.  Tiic 
conspiracy  failed,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Gastun's 
friends.  Gaston  then  openly  revolted  against  the  king, 
being  assisted  by  the  duke  of  Loritune,  who^e  sister  he  hud 
married.  He  was  not  more  successful  in  this  attempt,  was 
obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  iu  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  ami 
tho  duke  of  Lorraine  lost  his  dominions,  which  were  seized 
by  the  French.  The  queen-mother,  who  had  quarrelled 
with  the  cardinal  and  supported  his  enemies,  was  ubliged 
to  quit  France.  She  retired  to  Cologne,  where  she  died,  in 
10  12,  in  great  distress. 

Richelieu  accomplished  the  second  object  which  he  had 
in  view,  namely,  the  extirpation  of  the  Calvimst  patty.  In 
besieging  in  person  and  taking  La  Rochetlc.  the  stronghold 
of  the  Calvinists,  in  I62tt.  But  the  motives  of  Richelieu 
appear  to  have  been  more  political  than  religious:  at  all 
events  he  did  not  show  himself  after  his  victory  a  fanatic  or 
a  persecutor.  Ho  secured  religious  tolerance  to  the  Cal- 
vinists by  a  royal  edict  in  1620;  and  when  the  faculty  of 
thology  of  Muntauban,  which  was  then,  as  it  is  now.  the 
Calvimst  university  of  Franco,  went  to  visit  the  cardinal, 
lie  told  them  courteously  that  he  could  not  receive  them  as 
a  body  of  divines,  but  that  ho  should  always  be  willing  to 
see  them  as  men  of  learning. 

Tho  third  great  object  of  Richelieu  was  that  of  humbling 
the  House  of  Austria,  which,  since  the  time  of  Charles  V.. 
had  been  tho  preponderating  power  iu  Europe.  For  this 
purpose,  setting  aside  all  clerical  scruples,  he  supported,  fust 
secretly  and  afterwards  openly,  the  Protestants  of  Germany 
against  the  emperor.  His  almoner,  a  Capuchin  friar  named 
Pere  Joseph,  was  his  confident  and  trusty  ogetit  in  all  Ins 
diplomatic  intrigues.  The  history  of  this  singular  character 
lias  been  published,  '  Histoire  du  veritable  Pure  Joseph,' 
and  is  a  most  curious  biography.  The  friar  repaired  to  Ger- 
many, to  the  camp  of  the  Protestant  princes  and  of  Gustavus, 
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and  also  to  that  of  Wallenatein.  After  the  death  of  the  two 
great  leaders,  Gustavus  and  Walleiislciii,  the  French  troop* 
carried  on  the  war  on  the  Rhine  in  concert  with  the  Swedes 
against  the  emperor.  At  the  same  lime  Richelieu  was  assist- 
ing the  Protestant  Gritons  against  the  Rjman  Catliolic  in- 
surgents of  Valtclina,  who  were  supported  by  the  Spaniards. 
He  also  allied  himself  with  the  Stales-General  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  attack  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Belgium,  which  he 
had  in  view  to  annex  to  France  as  far  as  Antwerp,  a  scheme 
in  which  however  he  faded.  On  the  side  of  Spain  the  French 
took  Ruus&illon,  and  supported  the  Catalonians  in  their 
revolt  against  Philip  IV.  Richelieu  is  also  said  to  have 
meddled,  by  means  of  Pere  Joseph  and  the  French  ambas- 
sador in  Londun,  in  the  first  stirnug  of  the  Covenanters  and 
Pin  Hans  which  led  to  the  great  Revolution.  Charles  I.,  ever 
wavenng  in  his  foreign  policy,  had  disappointed  Richelieu 
in  his  proposal  of  a  defensive  league  between  France  and 
England,  and  seemed  to  lean  towards  a  Spanish  alliance. 
'  Tlie  king  and  queen  of  England,'  said  Richelieu, '  will 
repent  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  before  the  year  is  over.' 
il'eio  Oilcans;  D'Estrade;  President  Hcnaull;  Ringraphie 
UnUertelle,  art. '  Richelieu.')  In  163'J  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion were  sent  from  Franco  to  Leilh  for  the  use  of  the  dis- 
affected. 

Iu  Italy  the  French  invaded  Piedmont,  which  however 
I  hey  evacuated  by  a  treaty  with  the  princes  of  Savoy.  The 
principal  result  of  all  these  wars  was  to  circumscribe  tho 
Imperial  power  in  Germany,  and  to  weaken  the  influence  of 
Spam  in  the  general  politics  of  Europe. 

In  1642  Richelieu  fell  ill,  and  died  in  December,  at  his 
house  at  Pans  at  the  a^e  of  fifty-eight.  The  king  repaired 
to  his  bed  .tide  shortlv  bcfire  his  death,  when  the  cardinal 
recommended  lo  him  Mazarin  and  others,  and  told  his  ma- 
jesty that  he  left  the  kingdom  at  the  highest  pitch  of  glory, 
and  protested  to  him  that  all  his  '  doings  as  a  minister  had 
be. 'ii  for  the  good  of  religion  and  of  the  state,'  an  assertion 
rather  startling  from  such  a  man,  but  which  he  may  very 
possibly  have  believed.  His  funeral  was  magnificent,  but 
tho  people  of  Paris  made  bonfires  in  token  of  rejoicing.  He 
had  become  unpopular  of  late  years  on  account  of  the  fresh 
burthens  which  ho  had  laid  on  the  people.  A  splendid 
mausoleum,  by  Girardoii,  was  raised  lo  his  memory  in  the 
church  of  La  Sorboune.  He  left  a  considerable  property, 
which  however  had  not  been  altogether  acc  umulated  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  but  was  in  great  part  the  proceeds  of 
his  vast  church  preferment. 

Mary  do'  Medici  iiad  died  at  Cologne  a  few  months  before 
Richelieu,  and  Louis  XIII.  died  five  months  after  his 
minister. 

Richelieu  established  the  royal  printing-presses;  he  was 
the  founder  of  the  French  Academy;  he  built  the  Palais 
Royal,  which  was  then  called  Palais  Cardinal,  and  he  re- 
built La  Sorbonne.  He  v,as  well  informed  fur  his  ogc,  and 
has  left  several  works,  some  on  religious  and  contioversial 
subjects,  and  others  on  politics.  His '  Testament  Politique  ' 
has  been  considered  by  some  as  apocryphal,  but  Fonce- 
inagne  has  defended  its  authenticity  in  the  edition  of  1 764, 
by  his  Letters  to  Vollaire,  and  apparently  upon  sufficient 
grounds.  Tlio  '  Memoires  du  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,'  written 
by  himself,  have  been  published  in  several  volumes,  in 
]'•>  J-  J,  by  Peiilot,  from  a  MS.  corrected  in  tho  Cardinal's 
own  hand,  which  existed  in  the  archives  of  the  doparlment 
of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Paris.  A  Life  of  Richelieu,  by  Lo  Clerc, 
was  published  in  two  volumes,  Cologno,  1690.  without  tho 
author's  name :  it  seems  fairly  written.  Aubery  and  others 
have  also  written  biographies  of  Richelieu.  His  domain  of 
•Richelieu  iu  Poitou  was  created  a  dukedom  by  Louis  XIII, 
in  Kill. 

Caulinal  Richelieu  ranks  among  the  greatest  ministers  of 
tho  old  French  monarchy  ;  he  had  extended  views,  great  per- 
severance and  acutcness,  and  a  lofty  mind,  but  he  was  also 
revengeful,  cruel,  and  unprincipled.  He  luboiired  strenu- 
ously to  make  the  authority  of  the  crown  absolute,  and  by 
so  doing  he  paved  the  way  for  the  subsequent  despotism  of 
Ljuis  XIV.  Montesquieu  says  that  Richehou  made  his 
master  I  he  second  man  in  the  monurehy,  but  the  ft  rot  in 
Europe  ;  that  he  depressed  the  king,  but  ennobled  his  reign.' 

Hi*  grand-nephew,  Louis  Francois  du  Plessis  de  Riche- 
lieu, marshal  of  France,  figured  under  Lotus  XV.,  and 
acquired  a  name  for  tits*  bravery  in  war  and  slmuc  ability  in 
rieiruc-iatiou,  and  also  for  his  libertinism,  court  intrigue, 
and  overhearing  disposition.  He  died  in  1'h.h,  at  a  very 
advuueod  ago.    A  grandson  of  marshal  Richelieu  entered 


the  Russian  service  during  the  French  revolution,  was  made 
governor  of  Odessa,  a  tow  n  which  he  greatly  improved,  and 
became,  after  the  Restoration,  minister  of  Louis  X  VIII.  He 
was  known  by  tho  title  of  due  de  Richelieu.  He  died  in 
IS21,  with  the  reputation  of  an  honourable  and  loyal 
statesman. 

RICHMOND,  an  autient  borough,  a  market-town,  and 

K irish,  and  the  capital  of  the  extensive  baronial  liberty  of 
ichmuiidshire,  in  WcstGilling  wapentake,  the  most  north- 
western di\  ision  of  the  North  Ruling  of  Yorkshire.  The 
whole  wapentake  it  in  the  liberty  of  Ricbmondshire,  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  deanery  of  Richmond,  and  in  the  diocese 
of  Ripmi.  Richmond  is  239  miles  north-north-west  of 
London,  -14  miles  north-west  of  York,  and  52  miles  north  by 
west  of  Leeds.  The  municipal  borough  comprises  only 
the  parish  of  Richmond,  and  the  corporate  body  consists  of 
a  mayor,  Tour  aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors,  with  a  com- 
mission of  the  peace  of  six  magistrates  besides  tho  mayor 
and  recorder.  Richmond  was  deprived  of  its  quarter-ses- 
sions by  the  Municipal  Act,  but  they  have  since  been  re- 
stored. The  parliamentary  borough  comprises  the  parishes 
of  Richmond  aud  Easby,  and  extends  over  10,000  acres  o» 
land,  and  has  a  population  of  4722.  The  population  of  Rich- 
mond alone,  in  1831,  was  3900.  This  borough  returns  two 
members  to  parliament,  and  is  one  of  the  polling-places  fur 
the  North  Riding. 

Alan  Rufus,  son  of  Hocl,  count  of  Bretagne,  a  kinsman 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  accompanied  him  in  his 
expedition  lo  England,  is  generally  staled  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  both  the  castle  and  tow  n  of  Richmond.  By  some 
authorities  the  town  is  said  to  have  been  in  existence  prior 
to  the  Conquest.  William  conferred  on  Alan  the  title  of 
earl  of  Richmond,  and  the  estates  of  the  Snxon  earl  Edwin, 
embracing  nearlv  200  manors  and  townships,  and  a  juris- 
diction over  all  Ricbmondshire,  about  a  third  of  the  North 
Riding.  In  the  situation  of  his  castle  Earl  Alan  selected  not 
only  an  eligible  resilience,  but  also  a  place  of  defence;  its 
found  it  ion  was  laid  on  an  almost  perpendicular  rock  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Swale,  about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  bed 
of  the  river.  The  site  contains  about  six  acres,  and  com- 
mands an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  To 
the  original  buildings  of  the  castle,  additional  walls,  towers, 
and  outworks  were  erected  by  the  successors  of  the  founder. 
Tho  earls  of  Richmond  enjoyed  these  possessions  till  they 
fell  to  tho  crown  on  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  becoming 
king  of  England  by  the  title  of  Henry  VII.  Charles  II. 
bestowed  the  title  of  duke  of  Richmond  on  his  son  Charles 
Lenox,  in  whine  descendants  the  dignity  continues.  The 
walks  round  the  castle  present  a  succession  of  varied  and 
romantic  scenery.  Swaledale  is  in  many  parts  skirted  with 
with  bold  rucks  almost  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs.  From 
the  hills  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  town,  the  castle  and 
town  seem  to  be  situated  in  a  valley.  The  ruins  of  the  castle 
are  still  majestic.  The  bold  Norman  keep  is  almost  entire ; 
the  walls  are  nearly  one  hundred  feel  high  and  eleven  feet 
thick.  It  is  the  property  of  the  duke  of  Richmond.  The 
dilapidations  seem  to  be  solely  owing  to  the  neglect  of 
repairs. 

A  small  monastery,  called  the  Grey  Friary,  was  founded 
at  Richmond  in  1268,  tho  sole  remains  of  which  are  a 
steeple,  which  Rickman  describes  as 4  a  remarkably  elegant 
specimen  of  good  perpendicular  work.'  The  extensive 
remains  of  St.  Agatha's  Abbey  are  about  a  mile  below 
Richmond:  many  of  the  arches  and  columns  of  tho  finely 
pointed  windows  and  doors  are  in  good  preservation.  These 
ruins  are  in  the  parish  of  Easby,  and  are  surrounded  by  well- 
wooded  grounds  and  fine  scenery. 

Richmond  is  said  to  have  been  a  place  of  good  trade  for 
three  centuries  after  the  Conquest,  but  many  causes  contri- 
buted to  its  decay;  among  those  may  bo  mentioned  the 
charters  granted  for  holding  markets  iu  neighbouring  towns, 
mid  the  want  of  water-communication,  which  is  precluded 
by  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Swale  and  the  sudden  swells  to 
which  tho  river  U  subject.  Tho  market  of  Richmond  is 
held  on  the  Saturday,  and  it  is  well  supplied  with  corn  and 
other  provisions.  Many  wealthy  people  residu  in  the  town, 
and  the  country  for  several  mile*  round  is  studded  with  the 
parks  and  mansions  of  numerous  lauded  proprietors.  The 
r  ices  are  well  attended,  and  are  held  in  the  first  week  of 
September,  mi  tho  hii;h  moor  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 
where  there  is  a  commodious  grand  stand.  Several  of  the 
resident  gentry  have  training-stables  near  the  race  ground. 
Three  fairs  are  hold  at  Richmond  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
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The  chief  manufactory  is  an  extensive  paper-mill.  Gas- 
works were  established  in  1821,  and  waterworks  in  1837. 
The  town-hall  is  a  convenient  building,  in  which  the  public 
business  of  the  town  is  transa  .Led  and  the  quarter-sessions 
held  both  for  the  town  and  Riding.  It  contains  a  spacious 
•isscmbly-room. 

A  court  of  record  is  held  once  a  fortnight  before  the  mayor, 
recorder,  and  aldermen ;  it  takes  cognizance  of  all  pleas, 
actions,  and  suits  in  which  the  debts  or  da.uages  do  not 
amount  to  more  than  100/. ;  the  recorder  is  the  sole  judge  in 
thiscourt.  A  court  baron  for  the  liberty  of  Richmoudshire, 
of  which  the  duko  of  Leeds  is  the  chief  bailiff,  is  hold  once  in 
three  week*  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  forty  shillings. 

The  parish  church  is  a  Gothic  budding,  and  consists  of 
a  nave,  chancel,  and  uisle^  with  a  towor  ai  the  west  end.  It 
has  been  enlarged  several  times,  and  exhibits  several  varieties 
of  architecture.  The  rectory  is  in  the  patronage  of  the 
crown.  Holy  Trinity  chapel  stands  in  the  market-place. 
The  coiisislory  court  for  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  is 
held  in  two  rooms  adjoining  the  north  aisle.  Some  portions 
of  this  building  arc  occupied  as  shops  and  dwellings.  The 
upper  part  of  the  north  aisle  is  Otted  up  for  divine  service. 
The  other  places  of  worship  are  a  Catholic  chapel,  erected 
by  Sir  John  Lawsni,  Bart.,  in  loll;  au  Independent 
chapel ;  and  a  Weslcyan  chapel. 

Richmond  fiec  grammar-school  was  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  the  burge>ses,  and  incorporated  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, by  which  Act  it  was  called  'The  free  grammar  school 
of  the  burgesses  of  the  borough  or  town  of  Richmond,  in  the 
county  of  York,  for  tho  education  and  instruction  of  boys 
and  youths  in  grammar.'  The  f  mr  bailiffs  were  to  be  the 
governors  of  the  possessions  of  the  school.  The  property 
now  produces  a  yculy  income  of  337/.  4rf.  All  natives  and 
the  sons  of  burgesses  and  other  persons  residing  within  tho 
borough  are  entitled  to  admission  as  free  scholars  by  the  pay- 
ment of  seven  shillings  a  year  for  fire,  candles,  and  cleaning. 
The  instruction  in  writing  and  arithmetic  is  also  paid  for. 

The  Corporation  School  is  endowed  with  au  annuity  of  50/. 
from  the  borough  funds  and  charities,  for  which  fifty  scholars 
arc  taught.  The  National  School  contains  about  one  hundred 
boys  and  eighty  girls.  There  nro  also  an  infant-school,  a 
mechanics'  library,  a  subscription  library,  and  a  news-room. 

There  arc  charities  at  Richmond  for  poor  tradesmen  and 
widows,  for  the  distribution  of  coals,  bread,  and  medicines, 
mid  various  small  beoucsts  for  education  and  apprentice 
fee*.    (Clarkson's  Richmond;  and  Allen's  YorktAirc.) 

RICHMOND.  [Surrey.] 

RICHMOND.  [ViRoi-m.] 

RICI1TER,  JEAN  PAUL  FRIEDRICH,  commonly 
called  Jean  Paul,  was  born  on  the  21st  of  March,  1763, 
at  Wunsicdel.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baireuth,  where 
his  father  held  the-  office  of  tcrtius  or  undcr-schoolmastcr 
and  organist.  Shortly  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  he  w-as 
made  pastor  of  the  village  of  Jodiz,  whence  ho  was  trans- 
ferred to  Schwarzenbach  on  the  Saalc.  Owing  to  the  very 
limited  circumstances  of  his  parents,  as  well  as  to  the  want 
of  a  good  schoolmaster,  the  boy  had  hitherto  been  educated 
and  taught  at  home  by  his  father.  At  Schwarzenbach  bow 
ever  he  was  sent  to  school,  and  continued  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  to  which  Hebrew  and  some  other  branches  of 
learning  were  added.  His  stay  at  this  school  was  short,  and 
ho  was  sent  to  the  gymnasium  at  Hof.  where  he  continued 
his  studies  for  two  years,  notwithstanding  the  death  of  his 
father,  which  happened  shortly  aficr  his  arrival  there,  and 
left  his  family  almost  in  a  state  of  destitution.  Tho  young 
hcholar  however  was  in  some  degree  supported  by  his  grand- 
father on  his  mother's  side.  In  1781  he  went  to  the  uni 
vers.tv  of  Leipzig,  f  >r  his  family  wished  that  he  should  fol 
low  the  example  of  his  father  and  study  theology.  He 
hoped  to  obtain  some  support  from  the  university,  but  he 
round  the  difficulties  greater  than  he  had  anticipated ;  and 
he  was  thrown  entirely  on  his  own  resources.  He  had  to 
contend  with  extreme  want,  and  was  sometimes  even  unable 
to  obtain  necessary  food  and  clothing.  The  circumstances 
of  his  mother  likewise  grew  worse,  and  she  was  unable  to 
supply  him  with  any  money.  Notwithstanding  this  pain- 
ful situation,  he  persevered  in  his  studies,  and  he  remained 
cheerful.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Leipzig  he  had  given  up 
the  study  of  theology,  which  he  found  ill-suited  to  his  taste, 
and  now  seeing  no  other  possibdity  of  satisfying  his  most 
urgent  wants,  he  wroto  a  book  called  '  Grenliindische 
Processe,'  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1783.  The  pittance  which  he 
received  for  his  work,  small  as  it  was,  determined  him 


henceforth  lo  try  to  support  himself  by  writing.  A  second 
book, '  Auswahl  aus  des  Teufcls  Papicren,'  was  soon  written, 
but  no  publisher  could  be  found,  as  his  first  work  had  not 
met  with  a  favourable  reception.  After  many  disappoint- 
ments, ho  quitted  Leipzig  in  1 783,  and  went  to  Hof  to  tesido 
with  his  mother,  who  with  her  family  inhabited  a  house 
containing  one  apartment.  All  that  ho  possessed  was  a 
number  of  MSS.  containing  extracts  from  the  various  works 
which  he  had  road.  At  Hof  his  poverty  rather  increased 
than  diminished,  but  the  unconquerable  vigour  of  his  mind 
and  the  beneTolencc  of  a  few  friends  kept  him  up.  Ho 
engaged  himself  as  a  tutor  in  a  family,  ana  ill  1788  he  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  a  publisher  for  his  '  Auswahl  aus  dc»  Teu- 
fcls Papieren.'  The  little  income  which  he  thus  gained  was 
however  not  sufficient  to  support  him  and  his  family.  In 
179:1  several  families  of  Schwarzeubach  united  to  invite  him 
to  come  and  undertake  the  education  of  their  children,  an 
offer  which  he  gladly  accepted.  Here  he  tried  and  developed 
the  principles  of  education  which  he  afterwards  (18U7)  pub- 
lished in  his '  Lcvana.'  His  circumstances  now  began  to 
improve,  especially  after  1793,  when,  through  the  mediation 
of  a  friend,  he  found  a  publisher  for  a  new  work  called  '  Die 
Unsichtbaro  L>go,'  2  vols..  Berlin.  This  work  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  public  and  brought  the  author  into  notice. 
A  fair  prospect  of  success  as  a  writer  being  thus  opened  to 
him,  he  left  Schwarzcnbach  (1794)  and  relumed  to  Hof, 
where  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  wrote  some  of  bis 
most  admired  works:  •  Hesperus, '  4  vols.,  Berlin,  1794; 
'  Quiutus  Fixlein.'  Baireulb,  1796  (this  work  was  the  first 
which  appeared  under  his  full  name,  for  in  the  preceding 
ones  he  had  only  called  himself  Jean  Paul) ; '  Biographische 
Belusligungen  unter  der  Gehirnschale  einer  Riesin,'  Ber- 
lin, I79fi;  1  Sicbonks'as,  oder  Blumen-Fruchtund  Dorncu- 
stueken.'  &c,  4  vols.,  Berlin,  1 796-97,  and  '  Der  J  nl^lscnou-,* 
ibid ,  1797.  In  this  year  Ins  mother  died,  after  having  for 
a  short  time  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  seeing  her  son  appre- 
ciated, and  Jean  Paul  now  returned  to  Loipzig.  His  name  wos 
now  favourably  known,  and  the  most  distinguished  among 
his  countrymen,  such  as  Gleim,  Herder,  Schiller,  Wicland, 
and  others,  esteemed  the  man  no  less  than  his  works.  In 
1798,  in  which  year  his  work  called  '  Das  Campanerthal, 
oder  die  Unstcrblichkeit  der  Seele,'  was  published  at 
Erfurt,  he  was  induced  by  Herder,  whom  he  revered  more 
than  any  other  of  his  friends,  to  tako  up  his  abode  at  Wei- 
roar.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  become  acquainted  with 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Hitdburghausen,  who  afterwards  ho- 
noured him  with  the  title  of  councillor  of  Legation  (Legal  ions- 
rath).  In  1S0I  he  married  Charlotte  Maier,  the  daughter 
or  a  distinguished  physician  or  Berlm.  He  first  settled  at 
Meiniugen,  which  in  1*03  ho  exchanged  for  Coburg;  but 
after  a  short  stay  in  this  town  he  took  up  his  permanent 
residence  at  Baireuth.  During  this  period  of  wandering  be 
wrote  *  Bnefe  und  Bevorstchcnder  Lcbcnslauf,'  Gera,  1799; 
'  Titan.'  I  vols.,  Berlin,  1800-3  ;  '  Die  Flegcljahic,'  4  vols.. 
Tubingen,  1804-5. 

At  Baireuth  he  enjoyed  the  well  deserved  fruits  of  his 
indefatigable  zeal  — the  esteem  and  admiration  of  tho  most 
illustrious  and  best  among  his  countrymen.  In  1809  the 
Prince  Primate,  Carl  von  Dalbcrg,  granted  him  a  pension  of 
1000  florins  per  annum.  In  1815  the  prince  was  obliged  lo 
resign  his  secular  sovereignty  or  Rcgensburg.  Aschaffenburg, 
Frankfurt,  Witzlar,  &c,  which  he  had  before 
logctlier  with  his  archbishopric  and  primacy  of  Regcns- 
burg,  but  the  pension  was  continued  by  Maximilian,  king 
oT  Bavaria.  In  1817  the  university  of  Heidelberg  honoured 
Jean  Paul  with  the  diploma  or  doctor  of  philosophy,  and 
three  years  afterwards  he  was  elected  tin  ordinary  member 
of  tho  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Munich.  From  the  time  of 
his  settlement  at  Baireuth,  Jean  Paul  pursued  his  literary 
occupations  as  zealously  as  evor,  and  only  now  and  then 
made  either  little  excursions  into  the  neighbouring  country, 
or  short  journeys  to  Heidelberg,  Munich.  Berlin,  and  Dres- 
den. Among  the  works  which  belong  to  this  last  and 
happiest  period  of  his  life,  we  shall  only  mention  '  Vorscbulo 
der  Aeslhctik,'  3  vols.,  Hamburg,  1804;  *  Katzenbergers 
Badereise,'  2  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1809;  *  Des  Fcldpredigcr 
Schmelzlc  Rcise  nach  Fllitz,'  Tubingen,  1609  ;  '  Der 
Komet,  oder  Nicolaus  Markgraf,'3  vols.,  Berlin,  1820-22. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  attacked  by  a  com- 
plaint in  the  eyes,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  lt>25 
terminated  in  complete  blindness.  His  physical  powers  also 
began  to  decline,  and  he  died  on  the  14th  of  Noverrirar, 
1825.   Some  time  before  bis  death  he  had  wade  prenara- 
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for  a  complete  odilion  of  his  works.  This  plan  was 
executed  by  his  friend  Dr.  Otto,  who  edited  tho  works  of 
Jean  Paul  in  60  small  8vo.  volumes,  Berlin,  IS26-28. 
Another  edition  in  4  vol*.,  imp.  8vo,  appeared  at  Pang, 
1836-38,  which  is  disfigured  by  numerous  typographical 


Whether  we  consider  Jean  Paul  as  a  man  or  as  an 
author,  he  is  ono  of  the  roost  wonderful  phenomena  that 
Germany  has  ever  produced.    He  was  simple-hearied  as  a 
child,  aud  his  kindness,  benevolence,  and  purity  of  conduct 
were  unparalleled  ;  yet  with  all  this  he  had  courage  enough 
to  struggle  fearlessly  with  a  world  of  adversity,  without 
losing  one  particle  of  his  cheerful  and  humorous  temper. 
His  works,  which  are  all  written  in  prose,  and  most  of  which 
may  bo  called  humorous  novels  evince  the  deepest  and  most 
intense  feeling,  a  most  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  almost  every 
department  of  science.    His  earliest  writings  are  sometimes 
of  a  satirical  nature,  and  show  thai  he  had  not  yet  reached 
the  height  of  pure  humour  which  appears  in  his  later  works. 
Some  of  his  works,  such  as  the  '  Levana'  and  '  Vorschule 
der  Aeslhctik,'  are  not  novels,  but  philosophical  discussions 
full  of  profound  thought ;  but  even  here  his  humour  some 
times  gushes  forth  and  enlivens  the  abstruseness  of  philo 
sophical  inquiry.    Notwithstanding  these  great  qualities  of 
Jean  Paul,  there  are  some  circumstances  which  prevent  his 
writings  from  being  as  popular  as  they  deserve  to  be.  His 
ideas  and  conceptions  are  too  profound  to  be  understood 
and  appreciated  by  the  many,  and  his  thoughts  are  ex- 
pressed in  a  language  which  presents  considerable  difficulties 
even  to  a  German.  His  sudden  transitions,  his  associations 
of  ideas,  the  frequent  distortions  of  his  sentences,  in  which 
parenthesis  is  put  into  parenthesis,  cause  such  difficulties  to 
the  ordinary  reader,  as  will  at  first  deter  him  from  under- 
taking the  task  of  searching  for  tho  sterling  matter  which 
is  concealed  under  such  a  disguise.    Jean  Paul  moreover 
possessed  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  knowledge  on  all  sub- 
jects, and  his  works  abound  in  allusions  which  can  only  be 
understood  by  those  who  have  made  such  subjects  their 
study.    The  number  of  those  who  fully  appreciate  the  merits 
of  Jean  Paul  is,  even  in  Germany,  comparatively  few; 
but  these  few  are  the  best  and  most  enlightened  of  the 
nation,  and  the  power  which  his  works  exercise  over  them 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  writer.     The  time 
when  Jean  Paul  shall  be  fully  appreciated  is  yet  to  come. 
Tho  best  key  to  his  writings  is  a  work  called  '  Wahrhcit 
bus  Jean  Paul's  Lebcn,'  in  8  vol*.,  Brcslau,  1 8 '26- 3 3,  which 
was  commenced  by  Jean  Paul  himself,  and  after  his  death 
continued  and  completed  by  Dr.  Otto.    Another  very  use- 
ful work  in  this  respect  is,  K.  O.  Spazier,  '  Jean  Paul 
Priedrich  Richter,  ein  biographischerCommcntar  zu  seinen 
Werkcn,'  5  vols..  Leipzig,  1833;  H.  Doring's  '  Lebcn  und 
Characterise  k  Richters/in  •>  vols.,  Gotha,  1826, 
indifferent  work. 

English  translations  of  some  of  the  smaller  and  extracts 
from  the  larger  works  of  Jean  Paul  have  appeared  in  various 
magazines.  But  tho  choicest  specimens,  which  are  also 
most  faithfully  translated— arc  those  given  in  German  Ro- 
mance, by  T.  Carlylo.  who  has  also  written  somo  excellent 
essays  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Jean  Paul.  (Sco  Carlyle's 
Miscellanies,  vol.  i.,  p.  1-31 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  295-37";  com  p.  p. 
403,  &«.) 

RICI'NULA.  [Extomostomata,  vol. ix.,  p.  457.] 
Rl'CINUS,  the  name  of  an  apelalous  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Eupborbiaceco.  This  word 
is  derived  from  ricinu*,  the  Latin  name  for  a  species  of  in- 
sect which  the  fruit  of  this  plant  was  supposed  to  resemble. 
( Plin-,  Sat.  Hist.,  xv.  7.)  The  common  name  of  Ricinu*  is 
Palma  Chritti,  a  name  applied  to  these  plants  by  Brunfels, 
Matthiolus,  and  other  older  botanists  on  account  of  the  form 
of  its  elegant  lobate  leaves.  It  was  originally  a  native  of  Asia, 
but  is  now  naturalized  in  Africa,  America,  and  the  south  of 
Europe.  Tho  characters  of  this  genus  arc:— Flowers  monaj- 
cious ;  calyx  3-5-parted,  valvate ;  no  petals ;  filaments  nume- 
rous, polyadelphous ;  stylo  short ;  stigmas  three,  bipartite, 
feathery ;  ovary  globose,  three-celled,  with  an  ovule  in  each 
cell ;  fruit  capsular,  tricoccous ;  leaves  alternate,  stipulate, 
palmate,  glands  at  apex  of  petiole;  flowers  in  terminal 
panicles;  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  becoming  arborescent  Of 
this  genus  the  Ricinus  communis,  common  Palma  Christi, 
is  best  known  as  producing  the  castor-oil.  It  has  peltate 
luiate  leaves,  with  lanceolated  serrated  lobes ;  an  her- 
glaucou*  stem,  of  a  purplish-red  colour  upwards, 
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and  flowers  in  long  green  and  glaucous  spikes  springing 
from  the  divisions  of  the  brauches,  the  males  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  spike,  the  females  from  the  upper.  Tliccap«nlct 
aro  prickly.  It  varies  in  size;  in  Britain  it  is  seen  seldom 
more  than  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  but  in  India  it  is  a 
tree;  and  Clusius  mentions  it  as  measuring  from  two  to 
four  feot  round  its  stem  in  Spain.  Lindley  refers  several 
species  distinguished  by  Willdenow  to  this  form,  vis.  £. 
viridia,  R.  qfricanus,  R.  lividus,  and  R.  inermis.  {Flora 
Medico,  p.  183.) 

R.  communis  will  grow  freely  in  this  country,  and  when 
sown  in  pots  or  hotbeds  early  in  tho  season,  and  trans- 
planted in  spring,  it  forms  a  very  handsome  border  annual. 

Rl'CINUS  COMMU'NIS,  the  castor-oil  plant,  known 
from  very  autient  times  both  to  the  Egyptians  and  also  to 
the  Greeks.  According  to  Herodotus  (ii.  94),  tho  Egvptiaus 
called  the  oil  of  the  sillicyprion  (mkXttvxpwv)  by  the  name 
Kihi  The  Greeks  also  called  it  Croton  (rpcrur),  a 

name  bestowed  by  modern  botanists  on  a  closely  allied 
genus  of  euphorbiaceous  plants,  one  species  of  which  yields 
the  purgative  oil  designated  Croton  oil,  or  Oleum  Tiglii. 
[Croton.]  The  native  country  of  the  Ricinus  communis  is 
unknown,  though  it  is  conjectured  to  lie  originally  from  Bar- 
bary.  Like  all  plants  which  have  been  long  in  cultivation, 
numerous  varieties  of  it  are  met  with,  differing  not  only  in 
colour  and  the  peculiar  pruinose  condition  of  the  stem,  but 
in  stature  and  duration.  In  warm  countries  it  is  ligneous 
and  perennial ;  in  cold,  annual  and  herbaceous.  The  entire 
plant  is  possessed  of  active  properties,  but  the  oil  extracted 
from  the  seeds  is  only  employed  in  Europe :  the  anlicnts 
administered  the  seeds  entire,  but  their  variable  action, 
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occasionally  even  producing  fatal  effects,  led  to  their  disuse) 
and  the  oil  is  of  comparatively  recent  introduction.  Tho 
seeds,  of  which  three  are  found  in  each  capsule,  are  about 
tho  size  of  a  small  bean,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  surface  smooth, 
shining,  and  beautifully  marbled.    They  were  formerly 
known  in  tho  shops  as  semina  Ricini,  or  Cataputiae  majnris. 
The  skin  consists  of  three  tunics — 1st,  an  outer  brittle  pel- 
licle ;  '2nd,  a  hard  testa  consisting  of  two  dissimilar  layers, 
the  external  thick,  dark  brown,  formed  of  transverse  radi- 
ating cells ;  the  internal  thinner,  paler,  and  formed  of  ver- 
tical cells ;  3rd,  a  membrane  investing  the  nucleus  or  kernel. 
''The  nucleus  consists  of  oily  albumen,  and  an  embryo,  the 
cotyledons  of  which  are  membranous  or  foliaceous.'  The 
outer  shell  is  devoid  of  taste ;  in  the  inner  coat  the  acrimony 
or  active  principle  resides,  according  to  Dierbach ;  while 
others  assert  the  embryo  to  be  the  scat  of  the  purgative  prin- 
ciple; and  even  Humboldland  Bancroft  state  that  if  this 
part  bo  excised,  the  seeds  may  be  eaten  with  impunity,  or 
tho  oil  thereafter  expressed  is  as  mild  as  olive-oil.  The  sanio 
statement  has  been  mado  respecting  the  Jatropha  Curcas, 
or  purging  nut  of  the  Philippine  Islands.    (Sec  Bennct,  in 
Medical  Gazette,  vol.  ix.,  p.  7.)  But  this  is  by  no  means  the 
case,  as  has  been  proved  by  Merat  and  De  Lens  (Diciion- 
nuire  des  Sciences  Medicates,  t  xlix  )  and  Beimel  (/.  c.) ; 
who  have  shown  that  the  active  principle  is  diffused  through 
the  entire  substance  of  the  kernel,  though  it  probably  exists 
in  greater  intensity  in  the  embryo.    Various  procedures 
have  been  adopted  to  extract  the  oil,  and  these  have  much 
influence  on  its  qualities  in  respect  of  colour,  acridity,  and 
freedom  from  rancidity  :  there  are  also  effects  which  result 
from  tho  greater  or  less  maturity  of  the  seeds,  the  pecu- 
liar variety  of  the  plant  from  which  they  have  been  ob- 
tained, and  the  occasionally  accidental,  but  more  frequently 
intentional  admixture  of  other  seeds,  heforo  the  different 
processes  of  extraction  have  been  begun.  Both  in  India  and 
America,  whence  tho  first  supplies  were  brought,  much  heat 
was  employed,  and  during  the  application  of  this  agent  a 
volatile  principle  was  cither  liberated,  or  more  probably 
formed,  which  was  so  irritating  as  to  require  the  workmen 
lo  prolect  their  faces  by  masks.    Even  in  the  present  day 
somo  heat  is  used  to  obtain  what  is  termed  the  cold  drawn 
castor-oil,  but  it  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  should  always  be 
avoided. 

According  to  Sir  Whitelaw  Ainslie  (Materia  Indica,  vol 
i.,  p.  256).  the  following  is  the  plan  pursued  in  the  East 
Indies: — 'Take  five  seers  of  the  small  castor-oil  nuts,  and 
soak  them  for  one  night  in  cold  water;  next  morning  strain 
this  water  off  and  throw  it  away,  and  put  the  nuts  into  a 
second  quantity  of  fresh  water,  and  boil  them  in  it  for  two 
hours;  afier  which  strain  the  water  off  and  throw  it  away, 
as  in  the  first  instance:  tho  nuts  then  are  to  be  dried  in  t lie 
sun  on  a  mat  for  three  days ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
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lire  to  bo  well  bruised  in  a  mortar:  add  to  the  nuts  thus 

bruised  ton  measure*  of  water,  and  set  the  whole  on  the  fire 
to  boil,  taking  care  to  keep  continually  stirring  the  contents 
of  ilio  pot  unlil  all  the  ml  appear*  at  the  top,  when  it  is  to 
be  carefully  strained  off  and  bottled  for  use.  The  quantity 
of  nuts  mentioned  in  this  formula  ought  to  yield  about  one 
quart  bottle  of  oil.'  The  processes  used  in  the  United 
States  and  the  West  Indies  ure  both  objectionable,  from 
employing  not  only  heat  but  water,  which  last  promotes  the 
rancidity  of  the  oil.  The  acrid  properly  and  the  rancidity 
are  owing  to  different  causes,  the  former  being  always  in 
proportion  to  the  freshness  of  the  oil,  the  latter  to  the  im- 
perfection of  the  means  u»ed  in  extracting  it,  or  to  its  age. 
The  plan  adopted  in  Fiance  is  the  best;  it  is  as  follows: — 
The  fresh  seeds  are  bruised,  and  then  put  into  a  cold  press 
(Mime  persons  improperly  heat  the  plates  of  the  press).  The 
ml  expressed  is  allowed  to  stand  some  time  to  permit  the 
albumen,  mucilage,  and  other  matters  to  subside,  or  it  it 
(Hit-red  to  separate  them  more  rapidly.  {Journal  de  Phar- 
macie, torn.  v„  pp.  '207,  606  )  The  produce  is  equal  to  about 
a  third  of  the  seeds  employed,  and  the  oil  possesses  all  its 
natural  qualities.  The  American  process  yields  only  25 
per  rent,  of  oil.  In  the  French  West  Indian  Islands,  a 
peculiar  variety  of  Ricinus,  called  B.  ruber,  more  active,  is 
used,  which  yields  an  oil  called  carupat,  or  karahut,  but 
this  is  violont  and  unpleasant,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  or  substituted  for  the  fine  oil  procured  in  France.  Both 
the  French  and  Italian  oils  are  much  weaker  than  oil  pro- 
cured from  tropical  countries.  Another  mode  of  obtaining 
the  oil  is  to  macerate  the  bruised  seeds  in  cold  alcohol,  by 
which  six  ounces  of  oil  are  procured  from  every  pound  of 
seeds.  ( Journal  de  Pharmacie,  viii.,  473.)  The  expense  of 
tins  process  is  the  objection  to  its  general  employment. 

Oil  of  good  quality  is  a  thickish  tin  id,  of  a  very  pale  yellow 
colour  (the  best  now  almost  limpid),  with  a  slightly  nauseous 
odour,  and  an  oily  taste,  mild  at  first,  but  causing  a  feeling 
in  the  back  of  the  throat  which  is  more  or  leu*  intense  in 
proportion  to  the  freshness  of  the  specimen.  Old  or  badly 
prepared  oil  is  rancid  and  disagreeable.  The  specific  gravity 
is,  at  55"  Fahr.,  0969.  according  to  Saussuto,  but  according 
to  Geiger  it  is  only  0  954. 

It  can  be  solidified  only  by  a  very  low  temperature.  It  is 
distinguished  amon^  fixed  oils  by  its  complete  or  nearly 
complete  solubility  in  pure  sulphuric  tether  and  in  alcohol', 
thereby  approaching  the  essential  oils  in  its  habitude*,  and 
its  easy  combination  with  alkaline  leys,  and  consequently  its 
ready  saponification,  two  properties  of  much  importance,  the 
one  furnishing  a  convenient  test  of  its  purity,  the  other  faci- 
litating its  administration  in  a  form  less  repulsive  than  its 
ordinary  stale.  Its  very  moderate  price  (in  the  year  ending 
5th  of  January,  1841,  it  ranged,  according  to  quality,  from 
4d.  to  lot/,  per  lb.)  renders  it  scarcely  worth  adulterating, 
but  its  purity  may  be  tested  by  mixing  it  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  absolute  alcohol,  in  which  it  should  he  entirely 
dissolved;  the  adulterating  oil,  if  there  be  any,  will  remain 
undissolved.    Its  ultimate  composition  seems  to  be— 

8iimi.ro.  Ure. 
Carbon         .       74*178  74*00 
Hydrogen     .        11 "034  IV  29 

Oxygen        .       I4-7&8  15-71 

IUO'000  100-00 

It  thus  appears  to  be  ono  of  the  most  highly  oxygenated 
oils  or  fats,  notwithstanding  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  it 
very  readily  absorbs  more  oxygen,  and  quickly  becomes 
rancid;  it  is  however  slow  of  drying.  It  is  stated  to  consist 
of  several  proximate  principle*,  but  whether  these  are  edueta 
or  products  is  uncertain.  Bussy  and  Lecanu,  who  have  paid 
great  attention  to  the  subject  (Journal  de  Pharmacie,  xiii. 
57)  incline  to  the  latter  opinion,  which  is  the  most  probable. 
•This  oil,*  they  stale,  'cannot  bo  regarded  as  a  simple  im- 
mediate principle,  but  as  a  compound  organic  product  re- 
sulting from  the  mixtureof  at  least  two  different  substances.' 
The  other  view  is  that  it  is  u  compound  of  three  "fatty  acids 
ml  unite  J  by  glycerin,  for  in  the  process  of  saponification 
1  Wit  pails  of  castor-oil  yielded  - 

1.  Fatty  acids  (viz.  ricinic,  elai'odic,  and 

m;irgaiitic  acids)      .  .  1)4 

2.  Glycerin  ...  8 

 lt.2 

The  only  analysis  of  the  >ceds  is  that  of  G tiger  (Hand- 
buck  der  Pharmacie,  ii.,  )».  1071)  • 
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For  further  details  respecting  tho  chemistry  of  castor-oil, 
see  Pereira's  Mat.  Med,,  ii.,  p.  770. 

Castor- oil  is  a  mild  aperient  or  laxative  when  pure,  ope- 
rating without  griping  or  other  inconvenience,  and  com- 
monly vary  soon  after  its  administration.  It  is  the  most 
proper  laxalivo  for  infants,  and  in  many  inflammatory  states 
of  the  abdomen  or  of  the  kidneys,  bladder,  &c.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  best  purgutives  in  rheumatism,  especially  in  lum- 
bago, and  one  of  the  best  means  of  relieving  habitual  con- 
stipation, as,  unlike  other  purgatives,  the  dose  may  be  suc- 
cessively reduced  without  its  power  being  impaired.  It  is 
also  a  roost  eligible  medicine  in  piles  or  other  affections  of 
the  rectum.  Alone  or  with  turpenliue  it  is  a  very  efficacious 
means  of  expelling  worms.  The  chief  obstacle  to  its  exten- 
sive use  is  the  repulsive  taste  which  it  often  possesses.  Many- 
expedients  have  been  adopted  to  remove  or  lessen  this;  but 
no  artifice  can  make  bud  or  old  oil  good  or  palatable.  Kancin 
oil  may  be  purified  by  calcined  magnesia;  but  the  careful 
exclusion  of  the  air.  which  prevents  the  raiic.dily  occurring, 
is  preferable  to  any  process  for  removing  it  w  hen  it  has 
affected  the  oil.  Mixiim  tho  oil,  immediately  before  swal- 
lowiug  il,  with  milk,  coffee,  or  broth,  is  sometimes  a  suc- 
cessful means  of  escaping  the  unpleasantness.  Brandy  and 
gin  are  improper  in  many  cases,  owing  to  their  heating  pro- 
perties. Syrup  of  orange  and  lemon  are  beneficial  adjuncts, 
especially  if  a  portion  of  the  orange-peel  be  masticated  im- 
mediately aftor  swallowing  the  mixture.  An  emulsion  with 
yolk  of  egg  is  sometimes  acceptable,  if  made  immediately 
before  il  is  administered.  By  far  the  best  plan  however  is 
to  take  advantage  of  the  tendency  to  combine  with  alkalis, 
and  so  form  a  soupy  emulsion,  which  does  not  destroy  the 
purgative  power,  w'hilo  il  completely  alters  the  appearance, 
and  prevents  any  one  recognising  the  oily  object  of  his 
aversion.  To  effect  (his  however  requires  care  aud  skill, 
especially  as  a  variable  quantity  of  alkaline  ley  is  needed, 
according  to  the  age  of  tho  oil,  very  old  oil  requiring  mure 
ley  than  fresh  oil.  In  general  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops 
of  pure  liquor  poiasssr  will  saponify  half  an  ounce  of  oil,  to 
which  one  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  one  drachm  of  spirit 
or  pimento  or  of  nutmeg  are  to  be  added. 

1.  Quantity  of  castor-oil  on  which  duty  was  paid  for  homo 
consumption  in  tho  United  Kingdom,  showing  tho  average 
annual  consumption  in  each  of  the  following  periods  ol  five 
years  each,  with  tho  not  revenue  annually  received  in  each 
period  • — 

A teni;e  Aumud 


P«ilod»of  Kiv»  Y 
1820-4 

1825-0 
1830-4 
1835-9 


Rates  of  duly  : — 


llomr  CurituBifiiim. 

170.820  lbs. 
2*1,061 
409.541 
7118,005 


Not  H<  \«n<i«. 
£  1 0.655 
7,6  78 
2,125 
538 


1820-4 
1825 
1828 
1833 

1836(Aug.)l 


nrttlth  Po*a«MMitiu. 
f.  i. 

1    3  per  lb. 
0    6  .. 
0  3.. 
6  per  cwt. 
3  .. 


i:«-t  Illilia  Onto- 

puny'.  T"i  ritoriM. 
a.  J. 

1    3  per  lb. 
0  9 
0  3.. 
6  per  cwt. 

3 


1 


Kof  rlt(n  Cuuntrir* 

3  per  lb. 
0  .. 
0  .. 
0  .. 
3  per  cwt. 


The  distinction  formerly  made  in  the  rate  of  duty  bet 
castor-oil  from  British  possessions  and  foreign  countries  was 
unite  unnecessary,  as  nine-tenths  of  the  quantity  on  which 
duty  is  paid  comes  from  countries  within  the  limits  of  tho 
East  India  Company's  territories,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  remaining  tctnh  is  from  the  British  West  Indies.  About 
one- fourth  of  the  quantity  imported  is  re-exported.  In 
IS37-8-U  tho  importations  averaged  annually  905,726  lbs., 
and  the  home  consumption  6t*o,755  lbs. 

('.istor-oil  is  extensively  used  in  the  East,  France,  Italy, 
aud  elsewhere,  for  burning. 
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RICKETS,  or  Jtachitis  (from  pn^ic,  the  spine),  is  a  dig- 
in  which  the  bones  being  of  unnatural  softness, 
i  of  tbcm  bend  under  the  weight  of  the  superincum- 
bent parts  of  the  body.  Bones  affected  with  rickets  pre- 
sent suoh  a  softness  of  texture  that  they  may  be  cut  with 
a  knife;  their  walls  are  remarkably  thin,  and  their  inte- 
rior, instead  of  being  filled  with  marrow  deposited  in  their 
bony  cells,  is  occupied  by  a  semi-fluid  jelly-like  substance 
of  a  reddish  colour,  which  fills  a  number  of  rounded  cavi- 
ties of  irregular  size.  The  quantity  of  earthy  matter  in 
such  bones  is  reduced  to  considerably  less  than  its  natural 
proportion,  and  they  lose  much  of  their  normal  weight. 
All  the  bones  may  be  thus  affected,  but  it  is  only  those 
which  have  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  body  that  give  evi- 
dence of  it  by  bending;  the  arms,  for  example  never 
change  their  form,  but  the  th-ghs  and  legs  become  arched 
forwards  under  the  weight  of  the  trunk  ;  the  spine  assume} 
a  variety  of  curves  from  the  prcssuie  of  the  head ;  the 
breast- bono  becomes  prominent,  and  the  ribs  flattened;  the 
haunch-bones  grow  outwards,  and  the  pelvis  is  sometimes 
seriously  deformed  by  an  approximation  of  its  anterior  and 
posterior  boundaries. 

Rickets,  as  far  as  the  softness  of  the  bones  is  concerned, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  disease;  for  this  condi- 
tion is  generally  recovered  from,  though  not  without  de- 
formity of  the  trunk  and  lower  limbs.  But  the  disease  of 
the  bones  is  commonly  only  a  part  of  a  general  state  of  dis- 
ease affecting  many  other  organs  of  the  body.  The  muscles 
are  alwavs  pale  and  weak,  and  there  are  all  the  signs  of 
general  debility ;  and  besides  these,  the  brain  and  the  organs 
contained  in  the  chest  and  abdomen  arc  peculiarly  apt  to 
suffer,  nnd  become  the  seat  of  fatal  diseases,  such  as  hydro- 
cephalus, phthisis,  obstruction  of  the  mesenteric  glands!  &c. 

In  all  these  respects  there  is  much  rescmblarreo  between 
rickets  and  scrofula;  each  mav  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
general  disease  than  as  a  disorder  of  any  particular  organ 
or  system  of  organs.  Tho  similarity  extends  to  the  remedies 
beneficial  to  each,  which  consist  mainly  of  such  means  as 
will  best  amend  the  original  weakness  of  the  constitution, 
including  a  good  and  carefully  regulated  diet,  pure  air, 
warm  clothing,  bathing,  and  as  much  of  active  exercise  as 
can  be  borne  without  fatigue.  To  these  it  is  not  essential 
in  all  cases  that  medicines  should  be  added:  where  any  are 
necessary,  they  are  usually  mild  aperients  and  tonics,  espo- 
ciallv  those  of  the  latter  class  which  contain  iron. 

When  rickets  affects  only  or  chiefly  the  bones,  an  atten- 
tion to  tho  means  just  mentioned  will,  with  advancing  age, 
usually  lead  lo  a  termination  of  the  disease.  The  bones 
will  gradually  become  bard  by  the  addition  of  their  natural 
quantity  of  earthy  matter.  They  retain  indeed  the  curves 
which  they  acquired  in  their  condition  of  softness,  but  the 
want  of  strength  which  might  result  from  this  change  of 
form  is  compensated  by  the  remarkable  thickness  and 
strength  which  they  acquire  in  the  concavities  of  the  curves, 
upon  which  the  chief  stress  from  the  weight  of  tho  bodv 
falls. 

Young  persons  aro  exclusively  subject  to  rickets.  It 
occurs  at  the  age  of  two  or  three  years,  and  from  that 
time  to  puberty,  and  as  the  curvatures  begin  to  form  as 
soon  as  the  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  on  tho  limbs 
by  assuming  the  erect  posture,  it  is  commonly  proposed  to 
support  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  the  limbs  by  front. 
Such  measures  however  are,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases, 
full  of  mischief;  if  they  can  ever  accomplish  their  inten- 
tion of  supporting  the  head  and  trunk,  it  can  only  be  by 
preventing  entirely  that  active  use  of  the  limbs  which  is 
essential  to  the  attainment  of  the  proper  hardness  of  the 
bones.  1 1  is  constantly  observed  that  the  strength  and 
density  of  bones  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  habitual  ex- 
ertion of  the  muscles  attached  to  them  ;  and  as  the  latter 
are  made  inactive  by  irons,  the  application  of  any  such 
modes  of  restraint  cannot  but  be  injurious  to  those  affected 
with  rickets. 

When  children  first  login  to  walk,  their  legs  not  unfre- 
queiitlv  become  a  little  bent.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  those  that  are  large  and  have  heavy  bodies  to  bear; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  rickets,  and  when 
the  muscles  of  the  limbs  become  stronger,  and  the  bones  in 
their  natural  process  of  development  grow  harder,  the 
curvatures  will  gradually  disappear.  Tiie  distinction  be- 
tween this  kind  of  bending  of  the  legs  and  that  dependent 
on  rickets  may  be  made  by  tho  condition  of  the  general 
health  in  each;  in  the  former  it  is  unaffected  or  may  even 


bo  more  than  usually  good,  in  tho  latter  it  is  always  weak 
and  disordered. 

R1CKM ANSWORTH.  [Hertfordshire.] 

RICOCHET,  a  word  expressing  the  oct  of  rebounding,  is 
applied  to  that  mode  of  firing  ordnance  in  which  (the  axis 
of  the  piece  being  parallel,  or  inclined  at  a  small  angle  to 
the  horizon)  the  shot  or  shell,  having  described  a  curve  in  the 
air,  descends  to  the  ground,  and,  after  striking  or  gracing  it, 
rises  upwards ;  when,  by  the  force  of  tho  impulsion,  and  the 
power  of  gravity,  it  describes  a  second  curve  of  small  eleva- 
tion :  the  shot,  then  descending  as  before,  again  grazes  tho 
ground,  from  whence  it  experiences  a  second  reflection. 
This  effect  frequently  takes  place  several  times  before  the 
force  of  impulse  is  destroyed. 

Ricochet  firing  is  most  generally  employed  in  the  attack 
of  fortresses  in  order  to  enfilade  or  rake  the  faces  of  work*, 
whose  fire  might  be  directed  upon  the  ground  on  which  the 
approaches  aro  to  be  made:  for  that  purpose  a  battery  of  tho 
besiegers  is  placed  with  its  front  perpendicular  to  the  pro- 
longed direction  of  each  rampart  or  parapet,  and  three  or 
more  guns  arc  laid  either  horizontally  or  with  slight  ele- 
vations or  depressions,  according  to  tho  position  of  the  bat- 
tery, so  that  their  shot  may  pass  a  little  above  the  crest  of 
the  parapet  which  covers  the  line  to  be  enfiladed.  Tho 
same  mode  of  firing  is  also  occasionally  employed  by  the 
besieged  against  the  batteries  of  the  enemy.  In  either  ca-o 
tho  intention  is  to  dismount  the  artillery  by  causing  the 
shot  or  shells  lo  strike  it  obliquely  behind  tho  parapet  or 
epaulcraent,  or  to  destroy  the  traverses  which  cover  it.  It 
is  also  used  to  compel  the  troops  to  abandon  the  parapets, 
or  to  destroy  the  palisades  ot  the  covered- way  or  ditches, 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  entrance  into  a  work  when  au  assault 
is  to  bo  made  by  main  force. 

Tho  practice  of  firing  a  ricochet  was  first  tried  by  Vauban 
at  the  sieges  of  I'hilipsburg  and  Mannheim,  in  tho  war  of 
1688 ;  and  in  a  letter  which  that  engineer  wrote  to  Louvais, 
bo  states  that  at  tho  former  place  it  had  succeeded  so  far 
as  to  dismount  or  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  und  oblige  tho 
defenders  to  abandon  a  long  branch  of  a  hornwork  and  a 
face  of  one  of  the  bastions  in  front  of  the  ground  on  which 
the  chief  attack  took  place.  The  success  of  ruochot  firing 
appears  to  have  been  still  greater  at  the  siege  of  Ath,  which 
was  conducted  by  Vauban  during  the  same  war. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  soon  after  the  in- 
vention of  tins  method  of  firing,  the  changes  which  were 
made  in  the  trace  or  plan  of  fortifications,  though  attended 
with  many  and  great  advantage*,  were  such  as  to  render 
the  works  mure  liable  than  those  of  former  times  to  the 
destructive  action  of  the  ricochet.  The  great  saliency  then 
given  to  the  ravelins,  and  the  consequent  acutcnest  of  the 
saliont  angles,  allow  the  prolongations  of  tho  faces  to  he 
easily  observed  by  tho  besiegers  while  at  a  distance  fiom  the 
work;  and  thus  the  guns  in  the  ricochetting  batteries  arc 
enabled  to  enfilade  the  faces  in  their  whole  length  with 
great  accuracy.  The  faces  of  the  bastions  were  also  length- 
ened about  tho  same  time;  and  in  fortifications  con- 
structed on  the  inferior  polygons,  or  those  of  few  sides, 
there  is  a  like  facility  of  dismounting  the  artillery  on  tho*o 
faces.  The  latter  evil  ceases  to  exist  when  the  works  arc 
formed  on  the  superior  polygons,  because  the  prolongations 
of  the  faces  of  the  bastions  may  then  f  ill  upon  the  interme- 
diate ravelins,  and  thus  be  invisible  to  (he  enemy;  but,  for 
the  damage  to  which  the  long  faces  of  the  ravelins  arc  ek- 
posed,  no  oilier  remedy  can  bo  found  than  in  the  construc- 
tion of  traverses  or  blindages  on  the  tcrrcplcins,  or  in  co- 
vering the  general  direction  of  the  faces  by  an  advuiiccd 
portion  of  the  hitler,  about  twenty  yards  long,  on  each  side 
of  tho  salient  an^lo. 

The  French  engineers  divide  ricochet  firing  into  (no 
kinds,  of  which  one  is  designated  ricochet  moti,  and  the 
other  ricochet  tendu  (short  and  long  ricochet) ;  tho  former 
comprehending  all  elevations  of  the  piece,  from  the  geat- 
cst  which  the  charge  and  the  gun  carriage  will  permit,  to 
thru  which  is  but  litile  above  (he  horizon  ;  and  tho  latter  term 
being  applied  loall  other  cases,  down  to  that  in  which,  from 
the  height  of  tho  Lattery,  the  gun  is  depressed  below  tho 
horizontal  plane.  When  the  crest  of  the  parapet  which 
covers  the  rampart  or  the  ground  to  he  ricochet  ted  is  above 
the  level  of  the  battery,  the  coincidence  oft  hat  cre»t  with  the 
vertex  of  the  trajectory  forms  the  inferior  limit  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  piece :  for  if  the  shot  were  to  p:i»*  closely  o\ur 
that  crest  with  a  lower  elevation,  it  would  at  that  phico  be 
in  the  ascending  branch  of  the  curve,  and  then  the  ground 
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behind  the  covering  parapet  would  not,  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  thence,  be  struck.  In  proportion  as  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  piece  is  increased  above  the  same  limit,  the  ver- 
tex of  the  trajectory  is  nearer  lo  the  battery,  and  thus  the 
shot  is  in  the  descending  branch  when  it  passe*  over  the 
crest  of  the  work. 

When  the  parapet  over  which  the  shot  is  to  pass  has 
litllo  elevation  above  the  battery,  it  requires  considerable 
charges  to  allow  the  vertex  of  the  trajectory  to  coincide  with 
the  crest ;  but  the  charges  diminish  rapidly  as  the  height  of 
the  parapet  increase*,  or  as  the  distance  of  the  battery  from 


though  the  traverses  were  much  injured,  none  of  iho  guns 
protected  by  them  were  disabled. 

"When  employed  against  troops  in  the  field,  ricochet  firing 
is  found  to  bv  of  t'A-cnlial  service;  for  the  shot  making  on 
the  ground  eight  or  ten  grazes,  it  cannot  fail  at  some  of 
these  to  take  effect.  In  1757,  the  King  of  Prussia  had 
several  six-inch  mortars  mounted  on  travelling  carriages; 
and  from  these  he  caused  shells  to  be  thrown  a  ricochet,  in 
an  oblique  direction,  against  the  enemy's  line,  which  it  im- 
mediately put  in  great  disorder. 

Ricochet  firing,  when  first  employed  in  sieges,  from  the 


thence  diminishes:  the  effect  of  this  is  to  produce  the  kind  ■  defenders  not  being  prepared  with  means  to  diminish  its 
of  ricochet  first  mentioned  above,  for  the  anglo  made  by  the  destructive  effects,  produced  immediately  a  strong  imprcs- 
descending  branch  with  the  horizontal  ground  being  greater,   8ion  of  its  power ;  and  the  opinion  of  its  superiority  to  the 


the  rebounds  of  the  shot  arc  moro  numerous  within  a  given 
extent  of  ground,  and  between  the  successive  grazes  the 
curves  are  higher  and  shorter.  In  this  case,  and  when  the 
descending  branch  passes  through  the  crest,  the  shot  falls 
almost  immediately  behind  the  parapet,  and  no  part  of  the 
ground  to  be  ricochetted  is  free  from  its  action :  this  is  not 


direct  modi;  of  firing  has  continued  to  prevail  from  the  timn 
of  Vauban  lo  the  present  day.  though  the  service  or  artil- 
lery is  now  so  precise,  that  when  the  guns  in  an  enemy's 
work  can  be  seen,  they  can  be  as  readily  dismounted  by  the 
latter  mode  as  by  the  ricochet.  It  ought  also  to  be  remem- 
bered that  before  the  latter  can  be  usefully  employed,  the 


always  certain,  when  by  great  charges  and  low  elevations  ,  parapets,  traverses,  or  blindages  which  cover  the  artillery  of 
the  second  kind  of  ricochet  is  used,  since  it  may  happen  i  a  fortress  must  be  minod  by  other  means;  and  it  may  resi- 
that  the  shot  will  pass  above  the  objects  which  it  should  sonably  bo  concluded  that  the  rapid  reduction,  or  the  most 
striko  within  tho  limits  of  the  ground.  In  the  modern  |  protracted  defence  of  a  place,  will  always  be  owing  to  a  jo- 
system  of  fortification,  the  greatest  length  of  the  faces  of  .  dicious  combination  of  the  different  modes  in  which,  accord- 
works  which  are  liable  to  the  ricochet  is  about  100  yards ;  |  ing  to  tho  circumstances,  artillery  can  bo  used  during  the 
therefore  when  there  are  no  traverses  on  the  terreplein,  and  .  &i«.go.  [Sikoi.] 

RIDEAU  CANAL.  [^anad*.] 


it  is  merely  roquircd  to  strike  an  object  somewhere  between 
the  crest  of  tho  covering  parapet  (supposed  to  bo  about  b 
feet  high)  and  the  further  extremity  of  any  such  face,  the 
descending  branch  of  the  trajectory  will  make  with  the  no- 
rizon  an  angle  of  about  one  degree,  and  the  charge  and  ele- 
vation of  the  gun  should  be  determined  to  that  this  condi- 
tion may  be  fulfilled.  From  shot  so  fired  a  traverse  near 
the  covering  parapet  would  entirely  protect  tho  ground, 
since  the  projectile  would  lodge  in  it,  and  do  no  harm  to  the 
defenders  ;  and  in  order  that  the  fire  of  shot  may  do  execu- 
tion, whether  made  in  that  manner  or  with  an  increased 
elevation  of  the  piece  so  as  to  produce  recochcts,  it  is  neces- 
sary previously  to  destroy  the  traverse  by  shells  fired  as 
above  described.  For  such  a  purposo  General  Millar's 
8- inch  howitzers  will  probably  be  found  to  be  the  most  ser- 
viceable; and  if  the  largo  shot  subsequently  fired  a  ricochet 
to  dismount  the  artillery  should  not  succeed  in  clearing  an 
enemy's  work  of  tho  troops  who  defend  the  parapet,  sphe- 
rical case  shot  fired  from  24-pouuder  guns  might  bo 
advantageously  employed  One  gun  in  a  ricochet  battery 
should  be  exactly  in  the  prolongation  of  the  crest  of  the 
parapet  on  the  face  to  be  enfiladed,  in  order  that  its  shot 


RIDING.  [YobkshijskJ 
RID1NGER,  JOHN  ELI  AS.  was  born  in  1695.  at  Ulm 
in  Suabia,  and  was  instructed  in  drawing  by  his  father, 
who  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  in  the  rudiments  of  painting 
by  ChrUtophcr  Rasch.  His  genius  led  him  to  annual 
painting.  '  Ho  was,'  says  Fuseti. '  one  of  the  greatest  de- 
signers of  animals  of  every  denomination  whom  the  annals 
of  painting  can  produce.  If  he  has  been  excelled  by  Ru- 
gundas  in  horses,  and  by  Rubens  perhaps  in  the  ideal 
dignity  of  tho  lion,  he  far  surpassed  them  and  the  rest  of 
his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  in  the  wide  extent  of 
his  powers  over  every  species  of  brute  creation.'  Brjaa 
thinks  this  encomium  exaggerated  '  by  the  pardonable 
partiality  of  his  countryman  and  biographer  M.  Fuseli'  (but 
Fuseli  was  a  Swiss  not  a  German).  His  biographer  in  the 
'Conversation*  Lexicon'  says,  'No  painter  ever  represented 
with  such  truth  the  characters  of  wild  animals.  His  de- 
lineations of  them  aro,  as  it  were,  their  natural  history. 
Thev  take  the  spectator  into  tho  recesses  of  the  loiest, 
amidst  lions,  tigers,  and  other  wild  beasts,  who-e  figures 
dens,  and  mode  of  life  are  represented  by  hi  in  with  the  ac- 


may  grazo,  with  the  long  ricochet,  the  interior  slope  of  such  curacy  of  a  i  aturalist.  His  landscapes  arc  always  suited  to 
parapet. 

Experiments  in  ricochet  firing  were  carried  on  at  Wool- 
wich, in  the  months  of  June  and  October,  1821,  when  a 
work  100  yards  long,  and  resembling  the  face  of  a  bastion 
or  ravelin,  was  enfiladed  in  that  manner  with  iron  and  brass 
ordnance  of  different  natures;  the  covering  fuce  was  eight 
feet  high,  and  its  crest  was  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  axes 
of  the  guns  in  the  battery.  The  results  were,  that  with  a 
range  equal  to  400  yards,  and  a  charge  of  powder  equal 
to  fa  of  tho  weight  of  the  shot,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
number  of  rounds  look  effect;  at  600  yards,  with  charges 
varying  from  J,  lo  X  of  the  weight,  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  took  effect ;  and  at  800  yards,  with  charges  fiom  to  -j^, 
between  one-third  and  two-thirds  took  effect.  It  was  con- 
cluded therefore  that  ricochet  batteries  ought,  if  possible,  to 
be  at  a  distance  varying  from  400  to  600  yards  from  the 
nearest  part  of  the  line  of  rampart  to  be  enfiladed  ;  for  be- 
yond the  latter  distance  the  effect  of  the  lire  is  uncertain. 
The  long  ricochet,  with  .high  charges  and  small  elevations 
or  depressions  of  (ho  guns,  may  however  be  advantageously 
employed  in  firing  from  tho  ramparts  of  a  fortress  on  the 
ground  in  front,  or  against  extensive  lines  of  works  when 
the  battery  is  at  a  much  greater  distance. 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  above-mentioned  that 
the  best  elevations  of  ordnance  for  enfilading  a  work  a-rico- 
civet  with  shot  or  shells  is  that  in  which  the  axis  of  the 
piece  is  directed  at  an  angle  varying  from  6  to  9  degrees 
above  a  line  drawn  from  the  chamber  of  the  gun  or  howitzer 
to  the  crest  of  the  parapet  over  which  the  projectile  is  to 
pass.  It  is  stated  that  of  170  shells  filled  with  powder  which 
were  fired.  5S  took  efTect,  but  only  33  buist  in  Ihcwork. 
Before  the  traverses  were  constructed  several  guns  on  the 
work  were  struck  and  rendered  useless;  but  afterwords. 


the  animals.  He  was  less  happy  in  the  representation  of 
the  human  figure,  and  of  tame  animals  for  instance 
horse*.  His  paintings  arc  rare,  for  he  painted  but  little, 
his  time  being  almost  wholly  taken  up  by  his  numerous 
drawings,  winch  are  executed  with  great  accuracy  and 
taste.  The  largest  and  most  choico  collection  of  them 
(about  1400)  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Weigel  at  Leipzig. 
His  copper-plates  or  etchings  are  very  numerous,  of  winch 
|  the  following  are  considered  as  the  bent: — eight  plates  of 
wild  animals;  forty  plates  of  observations  of  wild  animals ; 
fables  of  animals,  sixteen  plates;  hunting  of  animals  of  the 
chase  by  dogs,  twenly-eight  plates;  Paradise,  in  twelve 
plates.  The  coppers  are  in  the  possession  of  Schlossin, 
re  pository  of  arls  at  Augsburg.  Old  impressions  are  scarce, 
and  pretty  high  in  price.'  Ridinger  was  chosen,  1757,  di- 
rector of  the  Academy  of  Painting  tit  Augsburg,  where  he 
died  in  I7C7.  His  sons  Martin  Elins  and  John  Jacob  fol- 
lowed their  father's  profession.  The  first,  and  Uidmger's 
son  in  law  John  Gottfried  Seuter,  had  some  share  in  the 
execution  of  his  copper-plates.  The  latter  engraved  in 
mczzolinio. 

RIDLEY.  NICHOLAS,  was  born  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  near  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  educated  first  at  Newcastle,  and  afterw  ords 
at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  He  received  further  in- 
si ruction  in  France,  and  having  gained  some  reputation  for 
learning,  returned  to  Cambridge,  took  orders,  and  became 
maMcr  of  his  college.  His  knowledge  and  power  of  preach- 
ing having  attracted  the  attention  ofCranmer,  he  was  pte- 
scnted  with  clerical  preferment,  becaino  one  of  llie  king's 
chaplains,  and  in  1547  was  nominated  bishop  of  Rochester. 
His  denunciations  from  the  pulpit  of  the  use  of  images  and 
of  holy  water  soon  showed  him  the  strenuous  supporter  of 
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Protestant  doctrines,  and  his  abilities  caused  him  to  be 
associated  with  the  principal  reformers  both  in  their  chief 
undertakings  and  discussions.  He  frequently  disputed  on 
transubstantiation  and  other  doctrines :  and  he  sat  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  appointed  to  examine  into  charges 
brought  against  Bonner,  bishop  of  London.  The  commis- 
sion deprived  Bonner  of  his  dignities,  and,  after  some  time 
had  elapsed,  Ridley  was  appointed  his  successor  in  the  see 
of  London.  Soon  after  his  appointment  he  commenced  a 
visitation  of  his  diocese,  actively  endeavouring  to  diffuse 
Protestant  doctrines,  for  tbe  better  understanding  of  which 
he  assisted  Cranmer  in  framing  forty-one  articles,  which 
were  subsequently  promulgated.  He  was  nominated  bishop 
of  Durham,  but  his  appointment  was  never  completed. 
Three  instances  are  mentioned,  in  which  he  attempted  great 
ends  by  the  force  and  power  of  his  preaching :  be  aimed  at 
the  conversion  of  the  Princess  Mary,  went  to  her  residence 
at  Hunsdon,  and  requested  permission  to  preach  before  her. 
This  permisssion  she  peremptorily  refused,  and  so  offended 
Ridley,  who  afterwards  showed  considerable  generosity 
and  a  ready  *en»e of  forgiveness,  by  interceding  with  Edward 
VI.  on  Mary's  behalf,  that  she  should  be  allowed  tbe  free 
exercise  of  her  religion.  Secondly,  he  endeavoured  through 
his  preaching  to  direct  the  young  king's  mind  to  works  of 
charity,  describing  three  sorts  of  poor — such  as  were  so  by 
infirmity,  by  accident,  or  by  idleness.  Edward,  deeply  im- 
pressed by  this  sermon,  ordered  Grey  Friars*  church,  with 
its  revenues,  to  be  a  house  for  orphans ;  St.  Bartholomew's, 
near  Stuithfield,  to  be  an  hospital;  and  gave  his  own  house 
of  Bridewell  to  be  a  place  of  correction  and  work  for  such 
as  were  wilfully  idle.  (Burnet.)  Thirdly,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  supporters  of  Lady  Jane  Gray,  whose  case  he  espoused, 
he  set  forth  her  title  in  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's,  warning  the 
people  of  the  dangers  they  would  be  in,  and  the  ruin  that 
would  befal  the  Protestant  cause,  if  the  Princess  Mary 
should  come  to  the  throne. 

On  Mary's  accession,  Ridley  was  immediately  imprisoned. 
Her  detestation  of  his  opinions  was  aggravated  both  by  the 
services  be  bad  rendered  to  the  Protestant  cause  and  his 
opposition  to  her  accession.  She  committed  him  to  the 
lower,  in  July,  1553,  and  did  not  suffer  bim  to  be  removed 
until  complaints  were  made  that  the  most  learned  Protest- 
ants were  restrained  from  attending  the  discussions  main- 
tained by  the  Catholics  and  the  Reformers  on  different  dis- 
puted points.  In  April,  1554,  a  convocation  was  appointed 
at  Oxford,  at  which  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  was  to 
be  discussed,  and  since  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  were 
executed  the  most  learned  men  of  their  persuasion,  the 
queen  granted  a  warrant  for  removing  thcro  from  the  Tower 
to  the  prisons  at  Oxford.  Each  disputed  in  his  turn  amidst 
great  disorder,  shoutings,  tauntings.and  reproaches;  all  were 
considered  to  be  defeated,  and  ail  were  adjudged  obstinate 
heietics.  Ridley  never  again  left  Oxford.  He  was  recon- 
ducted to  prison,  and  after  resisting  many  efforts  to  induce 
him  to  recant,  was  led  with  Latimer  to  the  stake  on  the 
16th  of  October,  1555.  Tbe  place  of  his  execution  was  in 
front  of  Baliol  College.  Gunpowder  was  hung  to  his  neck, 
but  it  was  long  before  the  flames  penetrated  the  mass  of 
fuel,  and  explosion  did  not  terminate  his  miserable  suffer- 
ings until  his  extremities  were  consumed;  he  bore  his 
tortures  with  undaunted  courage.  Burnet  says  that  for  bis 
piety,  learning,  and  solid  judgment,  he  was  the  ablest  man 
of  all  that  advanced  the  Reformation. 

( Foxe  s  Acts and  Monument*;  Buruet;  Rapin;  Lingard; 
Hume;  and  Wood's  Aihencc  Oxonienset,  in  which  a  list  of 
his  writings  is  given.) 

RIRNZI.   [Papal  States.] 

RIES,  FERDINAND,  an  eminent  composer  of  the 
German  school,  was  born  at  Bonn  on  the  Rhine,'  in  1785. 
He  was  at  first  educated  under  his  father,  afterwards  re- 
ceived instructions  from  Bernhard  Romberg,  and  finally  had 
a  few  lessons  in  composition  from  AlbrechUberger,  the  cele- 


brated theorist,  to  whom  he  was  recommended  by  1 
the  great  composer  candidly  confessing  that  he  possessed 
not  tbe  talent  for  teaching,  which  be  considered  as  a  *  par- 
ticular gift.'  But  tbe  young  musician  was  studious  and 
industrious,  and  acquired  from  books  more  knowledge  than 
he  obtained  from  oral  communication.  His  first  profes- 
sional attempts  were  made  at  Munich ;  his  next  at  Vienna, 
where  he  remained  till  1805,  when  he  was  drawn  as  a 
con-cript  for  the  French  army,  which  then  occupied  the  I 
capital  of  Austria,  but,  having  early  lost  the  use  of  one  eye,  I 
be  was  declared  disqualiGed  fur  military  service.  He  afler- 
P.O,  No.  1232.  1 


wards  went  to  Pans,  and  composed  much,  but  not  success 
fully.  The  Beethoven  school,  to  which  he  belonged,  was 
then  but  little  understood  out  of  Germany.  He  afterwards 

Erocccded,  through  Hamburg,  Copenhagen,  and  Slock- 
olm,  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  fortune  began  to  smile  on 
his  efforts,  and  was  preparing  to  set  out  for  Moscow,  but  the 
French  army  again  deranged  all  his  plans,  and  he  finally 
determined  to  seek  the  English  shores,  where  alone  he 
could  hope  to  pursue  his  peaceful  art  undisturbed.  He 
srrived  in  London  in  1813,  and  was  immediately  received 
by  the  liberal  violinist  Solomon,  who  procured  his  admis- 
sion into  the  Philharmonic  Society,  where  his  symphonies 
were  performed  with  great  applause,  and  he  exhibited  his 
talents  as  a  first-rate  pianoforte  player.  He  now  was  moat 
actively  engaged,  both  as  a  composer  and  teacher,  and  by 
Ins  unwearied  exertions  amassed  a  handsome  independence. 
In  1824  be  returned  to  his  native  country,  continuing  bow- 
ever  to  exercise  bis  talents  as  a  composer,  and,  besides  many 
works  for  tbe  pianoforte,  produced  two  German  operas,  and 
an  oratorio,  David,  a  work  of  more  than  ordinary  merit 
But  his  early  efforts  and  privations,  his  unintermitting  and 
exhausting  labours,  undermined  bis  constitution,  and  to 
these  he  may  be  considered  to  have  fallen  a  victim.  He 
died  at  Frankfort  in  1838. 

RIESENGF.BIRGE.  [Gkrmany.1 
K I ETL  [Spolkto,  Provi  mck  of.] 
RIF.TI,  the  antient  Reate,  onee  one  of  tbe  principal 
towns  of  the  Sabini,  and  now  the  chief  tow  n  of  a  province  of 
the  Papal  State,  which  has  retained  the  name  of  Sabina  to 
our  own  times,  but  is  now  annexed  to  the  delegation  or  ad 
ministrative  division  of  Spoleto.  Rieti  stands  on  an  elevated 
plain  about  one  thousand!  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  part  of 
the  western  highlands  of  the  Apennines,  a  large  tract  which 
projects  out  of  tbe  central  chain  of  the  Abruszo.  This  tract 
begins  at  tbe  ridge  east  of  Antrodoco,  which  forma  the  boun- 
dary between  the  table  land  of  Aquila,  2500  feet  above  tbe 
i-ea.  the  waters  of  which  run  by  the  Pescara  to  the  Adriatic, 
and  the  basin  of  the  Velino,  or  of  Rieti,  the  waters  of  which 
run  into  the  Tiber.  This  mouniain- region,  which  belongs 
partly  to  the  Papal  and  partly  to  the  Neapolitan  territories, 
was  the  country  of  the  antient  Sabini.  Its  length  is  about  70 
miles  from  north  to  south,  from  the  sources  of  tbe  Nera  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Tetricua  above  Norcia,  to  the  sources  of  the 
Anio  above  Subiaco.  Its  greatest  breadth,  from  the  defile  cast 
of  Antrodoco,  on  the  road  from  Aquila  to  Rieti,  to  the  fall  of 
the  Velino  near  Terni,  is  about  thirty  miles  on  the  map.  The 
Nera  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  this  masaof  highlands, 
and  drains  the  northern  part  of  them  by  means  of  the  river 
Corno,  which  rises  near  Leonessa,  and  flowing  northwards 
through  a  narrow  glen  near  Norcia,  joins  the  Upper  Nora 
near  Cerrelo.  The  Velino  and  its  affluents  drain  the  central 
and  by  far  the  largest  part  of  tbe  highland  region.  The 
Anio  drains  the  southern  part  as  far  as  the  ridge  which 
divides  its  waters  from  those  which  flow  eastward  by  the 
Sacco  into  the  Liris.  The  Anio  falls  by  a  cascade  at  Tivoli 
into  the  lowlands  of  the  Campagne,  and  thence  flows  into 
tbe  Tiber.  The  two  waterfalls  of  the  Velino  and  Anio  are  the 
onlv  outlets  by  which  the  waters  of  the  highlands  of  Sabina 
find  their  way  westward  to  the  Tiber. 

A  succession  of  mountain-ridges  form  the  western  boun- 
dary of  the  highlands  of  Sabina  on  the  side  of  tbe  Tiber, 
extending  from  the  Anio  at  Tivoli  to  the  Nera  above  Terni. 
The  southern  part  of  this  range  near  the  Anio  is  known  by 
the  antient  name  of  Lucreiilis,  now  Monte  Gennaro ;  and 
the  northern  part,  which  extends  to  the  Nera,  by  the  name 
of  Mount  Canlerius,  which  is  seen  from  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber  towering  to  the  eastward  above  the  towns  of  Magliano, 
Calvi,  Otricoli,  and  NarnL  The  eastern  boundary  of  the 
region  of  the  Sabini  is  formed  by  tbe  lofty  ridge  of  the  cen- 
tral Apennines,  consisting  of  the  groups  of  Monte  Silnlla, 
7200  feet ;  Mount Terminillo,  north-east  of  Rieti,  7000  feet ; 
and  Mount  Velino,  8180  feet.  Between  these  two  ridges 
lies  the  basin  of  the  Velino,  the  lower  part  of  which  forms 
the  plain  of  Rieti.  The  Velino  has  its  source  in  the  central 
Apennines,  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Antrodoco,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Cenatra,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the 
Tronlo,  which  flows  on  the  opposite  or  eastern  slope  to  the 
Adriatic.  [Ascoli.]  The  Velino  first  flows  southward 
through  a  narrow  and  deep  glen  until  it  reaches  Antrodoco, 
where  it  turns  to  the  west,  passing  by  Civile  Ducale  and 
Rieti.  Before  it  reaches  the  latter  town,  it  receives  the 
Salto  or  Imele  from  the  south.  The  Sallo  rises  near  Tag- 
liacoMO,  not  far  from  tbe  lake  Fucino,  and  flows  north-west 
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through  a  secluded  but  interesting  valley  called  Cicolano, 
belonging  to  the  Neapolitan  territory.  This  valley  has  been 
explored  of  late  years  by  Dodwell  and  by  Kcppcl  Craven, 
fur  the  purpose  of  examining  the  remains  of  Cyclopiau  con- 
structions which  are  scattered  all  about  this  district,  and 
which  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  towns  of  the  aborigines 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  (i.  14)  as  destroyed  long  before  his 
time.  <Kcppel  Craven,  Excurtiotu  in  the  Abruxn,  1838, 
vol.  i.,  chap.  7.)  Others  look  for  those  towns.  PalanUurn, 
Batia,  Tiora,  and  Lisle,  on  the  batiks  of  the  Velino  above 
Ricti,  where  remains  of  Cyclopian  walls  are  also  found. 
(Review  of  Dr.  Cramer's  Description  of  Antient  Italy,  in 
the  'Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,'  No.  xiv.)  Cutilise, 
another  town  mentioned  by  Cato  and  Dionysius,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  also  in  the  valley  of  the  Velino  near  Paterno. 
whore  there  is  a  small  but  deep  lake,  which  is  still  called 
Cutilia.  The  ruins  of  Trebula  Mutusca  are  south  of  Rieti. 
near  Osteria  Nuova,  on  the  Via  Salaria,  and  iu  the  same  di- 
rection are  the  remains  of  Cures,  near  the  village  of  Correct ; 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lucre  til  is  are  other  remains,  supposed 
to  be  those  of  Buna  and  Orvinium,  also  mentioned  by  Dio- 
nysius aa  cities  of  the  aborigines. 

'  In  modern  times,  the  district  of  Cicolano,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Salto,  has  acquired  a  certain  historical  interest  ofi  ao- 
count  of  the  tragical  end  of  the  Cenci,  a  Roman  baronial 
family  of  the  middle  ages,  the  head  of  which,  Francesco  Cetici, 
was  murdered  in  the  castle  of  Petrella,  at  the  instigation  of 
his  wire  and  daughter,  who  were  put  to  death  after  a  long 
trial,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  many  compositions  both 
in  |>rose  and  verse. 

The  Velino,  aftor  it*  confluence  with  the  Salto,  passes 
through  Rieti,  dividing  the  city  from  the  suburb,  and  then 
turning  to  the  north-west  receives  the  Turano  also  from 
the  south.  The  Turano,  the  antient  Telonius,  rises  in  the 
Neapolitan  territory,  not  far  from  the  Anlo,  in  the  moun- 
tains which  border  the  basin  of  the  Fucino  to  the  west- 
ward, and  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  the  Liris  has 
its  source.  The  Turano  runs  in  a  north-west  direction 
nearly  |*rallel  to  the  Salto,  passes  by  Carseoli  on  the  Via 
Tiburliua,  which  leads  from  Tivoli  into  the  country  of  the 
Marsi,  flows  along  the  eastern  base  of  Mount  Lucretilis, 
oud  then  enters  the  plain  of  Rioli,  where  it  joins  tho  Velino 
afier  a  course  of  about  40  miles.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Turano,  the  greater  part  of  which  lies  in  the  Papal  State, 
but  which,  like  the  rest  of  this  region,  is  almost  unknown 
to  travellers,  is  the  town  of  Rocoa  Siuibulda,  near  the  site 
of  the  antient  Trebula  Mutusca.  It  was  on  the  banks  of 
the  Telonius  that  the  consul  P.  Rutiliusand  8000  men  were 
defeated  and  killed  during  the  Marsian  or  Social  war. 

The  plain  of  Rieti  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in 
Italy.  It  is  covered  with  plantations  of  mulberry-trees, 
vine*  twining  round  elms  and  maple  trees,  fields  of  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  beans,  flax,  hemp,  wood,  and  vegetables  of 
overy  kind.  It  is  traversed  by  two  clear  streams,  which 
unite  their  waters  about  three  miles  below  the  town  of 
Rieti,  whose  churches,  steeples,  and  other  massive  build- 
ings make  a  fine  contrast  with  the  brilliant  verdure  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Farther  down  the  river,  between 
the  right  bank  and  the  base  of  the  Apennines,  is  a  succes- 
sion of  marshes  and  lakes,  the  largest  of  which,  celled  Pie 
di  Luco,  is  about  10  miles  in  circumference ;  the  banks  are 
very  bold  and  picturesque,  but  are  considered  unwholesome. 
The  waters  of  tho  lake  have  an  outlet  into  the  Velino.  Near 
this  place  the  two  ridges,  eastern  and  western,  which  bound 
the  plain  of  Rieti,  approach  near  each  other,  leaving  only  a 
narrow  gorge  through  which  the  Velino  flows  on  a  rocky 
bod  with  a  rapid  declivity  until  it  reaches  the  edge  of  the 
terrace,  where  it  falls  into  the  valley  of  the  Nero  amidst  clouds 
of  mist.  According  to  the  measurement  taken  by  the  engineer 
Brandolini,  the  whole  perpendicular  height  from  the  edge 
of  the  rock  to  the  level  of  the  Nera  below  is  143  metres,  or 
about  465  English  feet.  The  fall  howevor  is  broken  into 
two  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  perpendicular,  after  which 
the  water  forms  a  succession  of  cascades  or  rapids,  until  it 
meets  the  Nera.  A  pavilion  called  '  la  Succola.'  erected  by 
Pius  VI.  on  a  projecting  shelf  of-rock  which  overhangs  the 
precipice,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  fall  and  of  the  valley 
of  the  Nera  below.  The  cascade,  called  Delia  Marmora, 
has  boon  considered  by  many  as  the  finest  in  Europe,  the 
mass  of  water  being  superior  to  all  the  Alpine  cascades,  I 
dnd  the  height  far  superior  to  tho  fall  of  the  Rhine  at 
SchafThausen.  A  rainbow  is  often  seen  hovering  on  the 
mist  produced  by  the  apray :  | 


A  nutrhlcM  raUract ! 

Horribly  beautiful!  but  ou  the  verge. 
From  awe  to  tide.  broeath  (he  glUlerlnf  l 
An  Ilia  tilt,  amal.t  the  jufrroal  eurfe. 

(CMt<U  tlanU,  caato  It.) 

The  best  view  of  the  cascade  is  from  the  banks  of  the 
Nera  below,  about  three  miles  distance  from  the  village  of 
Papigno,  which  is  near  Tcrni.  (Tournon  ;  Valery.)  The 
name  of  Marmora  has  been  given  to  the  mountain  from 
which  the  river  falls,  on  account  of  the  abundant  incrusta- 
tions, resembling  marble,  produced  by  the  deposit  of  the 
waters  of  the  Velino.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country  are  said  to  be  subject  to  the  gravel  and 
the  stolie. 

Tne  valley  of  the  Velino  is  said  to  have  been  in  very  re- 
mote times  occupied  by  the  Umbri,  before  that  people 
descended  from  the  highlands  of  the  Apennines  into  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Tiber,  which  has  ever  since  retained  the 
name  of  Umbria.  [Etruria.]  After  the  migration  of  the 
Umbri,  another  race  of  mountaineers  from  the  central  parts 
of  the  Apennines  about  Amiternum,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Aternus  or  Pescara,  became  possessed  of  the  valley  of 
the  Velinus ;  they  were  known  by  the  name  of  Sabini, 
and  they  spread  from  thence  into  the  country  between  the 
Nera,  the  Anio,  and  the  Tiber,  which  they  occupied  almost 
a*  far  as  the  gates  of  Rome.  [Osct.]  The  Sabini  were  a  re- 
markable people ;  their  manners  were  simple,  and  their  habits 
austere ;  they  had  a  reputation  for  good  faith  and  domestic 
virtue  Tbey  were  religious,  and  even  superstitious,  and  their 
country  was  famed  for  omens  and  prodigies.  Prodigies,  such 
as  monstrous  births,  showers  or  stones,  «c„  are  mentioned  by 
Livy  (xxv.  7;  xxvi.  S3;  xxxvii.  3;  Ix.  U;  liii.  13)  as 
being  of  frequent  occurrence  at  Reate  previous  to  some 
great  event  or  calamity.  The  Sabini  had  adopted  a  periodi- 
cal system  of  emigration.  As  their  population  increased 
beyond  the  means  which  the  country  afforded,  they  sent  out 
colonies  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  the  migration  was 
attended  with  religious  ceremonies.  The  Piceni  and  Sam- 
nites  were  colonies  of  the  Sabini,  anterior  to  the  foundation 
of  Rome.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  Sabini  form*  part 
of  the  history  of  Komo. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  Sabini  were:— Amiternum, 
Tostrlna,  Rcate.  Cures,  Nursia,  Eretum,  Trebula  Suffena, 
Mutusca,  and  Noraontum;  the  last  was  in  the  lowlands  of 
the  Sabini,  which  extended  on  the  side  of  Rome  as  far  as 
the  confluence  of  the  Anio  with  the  Tiber. 

The  name  of  Sabini  has  continued  to  be  applied  to  the 
country  of  the  antient  Sabini  down  to  our  own  times.  Pre- 
vious to  Napoleon's  occupation  of  Rome,  in  1809,  Sabina 
was  one  of  the  provinces  of  tho  Papal  State.  After  (he  re- 
storation of  1814,  it  was  styled  the  Delegation  of  Rieti,  which 
has  been  since  united  to  that  of  Spoleto.  [Spoleto  b 
Rirti,  Province  of.] 

The  plain  of  Rieti  was  almost  entirely  covered  with  water, 
when  the  consul  M.  Curias  Dentatus.  240  B.C..  made  a  cut 
through  the  rock,  deepening  and  widening  the  outlet  fur 
the  waters  of  the  Velino,  and  drained  thereby  the  fields  of 
Rente.  The  outlet  must  ha%'e  existed  before,  for  the  waters 
of  the  valley  above  could  have  no  other  issue,  but  the  natural 
channel  was  probably  not  deep  enough  to  prevent  the 
country  being  overflowed,  until  Dentatus  deepened  it.  The 
people  of  Intcramna,  or  Tcrni,  complained  of  the  damage 
occasioned  to  their  fields  by  tho  overflowings  of  the  Nera, 
in  consequence  of  the  additional  stream  thus  poured  into  it. 
The  senate  sent  a  consul  and  ten  legates  to  the  spot  to  de- 
cide the  matter,  and  Cicero  repaired  thither  to  plead  for  the 
people  of  Reato.  (Ep.  ad  Atttcum,  iv.  15.)  The  result  was 
that  the  cut  was  maintained. 

Under  Tiberius  the  question  was  again  agitated  in  the 
senate  *  this  time  it  was  the  people  of  Rome,  who,  alarmed 
at  the  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  ascribed  them  to  the  Velinus, 
the  Clanis,  and  other  affluent*  of  the  Tiber.  The  Reaiini 
made  a  sensible  defence,  and  the  opinion  of  Piso,  who  was 
for  maintaining  things  as  they  were,  was  adopted.  (Tacit, 
Ann.,  i.  7'J.)  In  more  modern  times  the  bed  of  the  Velino 
above  the  fall  has  repeatedly  becomo  obstructed  by  cal- 
careous deposits*  and  the  river  has  again  overflowed  the 
plain;  to  remedy  which  Pope  Paul  ill.  made  a  new  cut, 
and  Clement  VIII.  afterwards  restored  the  old  one  made 
by  Curius.   (Angelotti,  Detcrisione  di  Rieti.) 

Reate  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Rhea  or  Cy- 
belo,  the  antient  patroness  of  the  place.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  Sabini,  Reate  was  an  early  and  constant  ally  of  Rome, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Livy  as  having,  together  with  Ami- 
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ternum.  furnished  soldiers  for  Scipio's  expedition  to  Africa. 
Cicero,  in  various  place*,  extol*  the  fidelity  of  the  Subini, 
and  particularly  of  the  people  of  Reate.  (At)  Ligario,  1 1, 
and  the  third  Catilinana,  2.)  The  Flavian  Gens  was  origi- 
nally from  Reate.  Vespasian  was  born  at  Falacrina,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Velmus,  above  Reate,  and  he  died  there, 
and  his  son  Titus  after  him.  Remains  of  the  baths  built  by 
those  two  emperors  are  still  seen  in  the  territory  of  Rieti.  Near 
Ban  Lorenzo,  which  is  on  the  Via  Salaria,  on  the  summit  of 
tho  ridge  between  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  and  the  plain  of 
Rieli.  is  a  spot  still  called  Titabalnea,  with  considerable  re- 
mains of  Roman  brick-work. 

In  more  modern  times  the  people  of  Rieti  were  among 
tho  iirst  to  pay  voluntary  allegiance  to  the  see  of  Rome,  as 
their  temporal  sovereign,  in  the  time  of  Pope  Adrian  I.. 
their  deputies  cutting  their  hair  and  beard  in  token  of  I 
submission.    Rieti  was  often  an  asylum  for  the  popes  in  ! 
the  middle  ages,  when  driven  away  from  Rome  by  faction 
or  foreign  invasion.    In  oar  own  times,  in  March.  J 82 1,  tho  j 
Neapolitan  constitutionalists,  under  General  Pepe,  were  de- 
feated by  the  Austrians  near  Rieti.    In  1831,  the  people  of 
Rieti  showed  their  devotedness  to  the  papal  see  by  re-  ; 
pulsing  the  insurgents  from  Bologna  and  Romagna  who 
were  advancing  towards  Rome. 

Rieti  is  built  partly  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  partly  at 
the  foot  of  it;  it  is  a  bishop's  see;  it  has  a  college  and  a 
clerical  seminary  ;  it  has  also  manufactures  of  coarse  wool- 
lens, silks,  glass,  and  leather.  The  population  amounts  to  about 
0000,  among  whom  are  many  wealthy  landed  proprietors. 
The  town-house,  or  governor's  palace,  is  a  massive  building, 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  and  enjoys  a  splendid 
view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  cathedral  was 
built  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  has  been  repeatedly  re- 
stored. There  are  severul  other  churches  and  convents, 
as  well  as  the  episcopal  palace,  which  are  worthy  of  nolire. 

(Angelolli,  Deterixione  delta  Cittd  di  Rieti,  1636 ; 
Maroni,  Cnmmentariut  de  Evlenia  et  Episcopit  Reatinit, 
1 763 ;  Galotti.  Mimorie  di  Tre  Antiehe  Ckteie dt  Rieti,  1 765 ; 
8perandio,  Subina,  Sacra  $  Prqfana,  Antica  e  Moderna, 
1790.) 

RIFLE,  or  RIFLED,  a  term  applied  to  muskets  or  pieces 
of  ordnance  when  their  bores  are  furrowed  with  spiral 
grooves.  It  is  probably  derived  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  word 
signifying  to  rive  or  tear;  the  grooves  or  channels  being 
formed  by  a  machine  which  scrapes  away  the  substance  of 
the  barrel  interiorly  in  parallel  and  serpentine  directions. 

It  is  not  precisely  known  at  what  time  rifled  barrels  were 
first  employed  in  warfare,  but  P.  Daniel  states  {Hist,  de  la 
Milice  Franfaite,  liv.  vi.)  that  the  carabiniers  of  the  French 
cavalry  were  furnished  with  such  arms;  he  also  observes 
that  they  had  been  invented  long  before  the  time  at  which 
be  wrote,  and  that  he  had  seen  them  used  before  that  class 
of  troops  was  formed  into  a  regiment.  This  circumslanco 
took  place  in  1692,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that 
rifled  arms  were  known  on  (he  Continent  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  historian  describes  the 
carabinei  raycee,  as  he  calls  them,  as  being  grooved  in  a 
circular  manner  along  the  whole  of  tho  barrel ;  and  he 
asserts  that  the  range  of  the  balls  fired  from  them  was  very 
considerable.  Rifled  arms  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  British  service  till  the  time  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  war. 

A  bullet  made  of  lead  cast  in  a  spherical  form,  according 
to  the  practice  till  lately  followed,  having  unavoidably  some 
irregularities  on  its  surface,  and,  from  unequal  expansion  in 
cooling,  a  void  space  being  formed  in  the  interior  by  which 
the  density  is  caused  to  vary  in  different  directions  from 
the  centre,  it  follows  that,  when  such  bullet  is  discharged 
from  a  common  musket,  the  atmosphere,  pressing  unequally 
against  its  front  on  opposite  sides  of  the  line  of  flight,  causes  it 
to  deviate  continually  from  the  direction  which,  when  uni- 
formly resisted,  it  would  take  by  gravity  and  the  impulse  of  the 
fired  gunpowder.  It  will  also  happen  that  the  bullet  acquires, 
by  friction  in  the  barrel,  a  rotatory  motion  about  some  dia- 
meter as  an  axis ;  and  this  diameter  not  coinciding,  exoept 
by  an  extraordinary  chance,  with  the  proper  path  of  the  ball, 
the  pressure  of  the  air,  which,  when  that  coincidence  does 
not  take  place,  will  be  greater  on  the  side  of  the  ball  where 
the  revolving  motion  conspires  with  tho  direct  motion,  than 
on  the  opposite  side  where  the  two  motions  are  in  contrary 
directions,  will,  even  if  there  were  no  irregularity  of  sur- 
face, produce  deviation.  This  will  evidently  be  various, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  axis  of  rotation  ;  and  since 


that  position  may  change  during  the  flight  of  the  ball,  the 
path  of  the  latter  may  suffer  several  inflexions. 

The  intention  therefore  in  forming  spiral  grooves  within 
the  barrel  of  a  musket  or  piece  of  ordnance,  is,  to  produce  a 
rotatory  motion  of  the  shot  about  an  axis  which  shall  coin- 
cide with  the  line  of  its  path,  in  order  that  the  unequal 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  its  front,  on  account  of  any 
irregularity  in  its  form  or  density,  may  correct  itself  at  every 
halfrevolution  of  the  shot  on  such  axis;  so  that,  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  object,  tho  deviation  may  be  only  that  which  is 
due  to  some  traction  of  a  rotation.  The  number  of  spiral 
channels  in  a  rifle-musket  has  varied  at  different  times;  at 
first  there  were  eight  or  sixteen,  but  the  number  was  after- 
wards reduced  to  four,  and  at  present  the  practice  is  to 
have  but  two.  It  has  not  been  exactly  determined  what  is 
the  best  form  for  the  spiral;  sometimes  the  curve-line 
makes,  in  tho  length  of  the  barrel,  1£  revolutions  about  the 
axis  of  tho  latter,  but  in  general  one  revolution  in  the  wliole 
length  (=30  inches)  is  considered  sufficient. 

Different  methods  have  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  bullet  to  acquire,  by  means  of  the  rifle  grooves 
in  the  barrel,  the  intended  rotation  on  its  axis.  At  first  the 
leaden  bullet  was  mado  spherical  as  usual,  but  a  little 
larger  than  the  bore  of  the  musket,  and  being  laid  ou  the 
muzzle  of  tho  fatter,  it  was  forced  down  upon  the  powder  by 
blows  of  a  mallot  applied  at  one  end  of  a  ramrod;  thus, 
during  the  descent,  the  bullet  being  soft,  there  were  formed 
on  a  zone  of  its  surface  projections  which  nearly  fitted  the 
grooves,  and  these  projections,  by  moving  along  the  grooves 
on  the  piece  being  fired,  produced  the  required  rotation. 
Some  time  since  rifle-muskets  were  made  so  as  to  admit  of 
being  loaded  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  barrel;  a  sort 
of  chamber  being  formed  by  an  enlargement  of  the  bore  at 
that  place,  the  powder  and  bullet  were  introduced  in  it 
through  a  perforation  made  in  the  side  of  the  barrel,  and 
this,  after  the  piece  was  loaded,  was  closed  up  by  a  screw 
which  fitted  it-  Then,  on  firing  the  charge,  the  bdlet, 
yielding  to  the  compression  in  the  bore,  acquired  projec- 
tions where  the  grooves  allowed  it  to  expand,  and  thus  it 
passed  into  the  air  with  the  rotator)-  motion  on  its  axis.  But 
neither  of  these  methods  is  now  used. 

The  most  general  practice  of  late  has  been  to  press  the 
bullets  (by  means  of  the  ramrod)  into  the  barrel  upon  a 
piece  of  greased  cloth  or  leather  (called  the  platter).  This 
plaster  is  made  of  a  circular  form  and  greater  in  diameter 
than  the  bore,  on  the  aperture  of  which  it  is  laid  with  the 
greased  side  downwards :  the  bullet  is  then  placed  upon  it, 
and  both  being  forced  down  together,  the  cloth  or  leather 
which  then  covers  the  lower  half  of  the  bullet  expands  in 
the  grooves,  and  this  is  found  to  be  sufficient,  when  the 
piece  is  fired,  to  give  the  motion  of  rotation.  At  present 
rifle-bullets  are  made  with  a  projecting  zone  which  sur- 
rounds them  on  tho  circumference  of  what  may  be  called  a 
great  circle,  and  has  a  breadth  equal  to  about  one- third  of 
the  diameter.  The  pieces  are  loaded  at  tho  muzzle,  and 
the  parts  of  the  zone  which  are  diametrically  opposite  to 
one  another  are  those  which  pass  along  the  two  grooves  in 
the  barrel. 

Captain  Norton's  rifle-bullets  arc  nearly  of  a  spheroidal 
form,  and  on  a  circumference  perpendicular  to  the  longer 
axis  are  two  knobs  which  pass  along  the  grooves  when  the 
bullet  is  pressed  into  or  fired  from  the  piece.  The  bullets 
are  made  hollow  like  small  shells,  in  order  to  contain  a 
small  quantity  of  powder,  and  this,  when  the  bullet  strikes 
the  object,  is  ignited  by  means  of  a  detonatiug  composition 
in  a  cap  whioh  covers  an  orifice  in  front  of  the  bullet.  It  is 
proposed  that  these  loaded  bullets  should  be  fired  into  an 
enemy's  mu^azino  or  carriage  conveying  gunpowder,  that 
by  exploding  there  they  may  cause  the  destruction  of  the 
ammunition  and  of  any  objects  which  may  be  in  its  vi- 
cinity. 

A  bullet  fired  point-blanc  from  a  rifle-barrel  is  found  to 
strike  an  object  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  piece 
than  when  it  is  fired  from  an  ordinary  musket,  and  this  was 
once  ascribed  to  a  superior  velocity  which  tho  rifle  was 
supposed  to  communicate  to  the  ball.  In  fact,  bowovor,  it 
is  caused  morely  by  the  correction  of  the  deviation,  on 
which  account  the  rifle-ball  proceeds  farther  than  the  other 
in  the  direction  of  the  lino  of  aim ;  for  Mr.  Robins  found 
by  experiment  that  both  the  velocity  and  the  range  of  the 
former  were  less  than  those  of  the  latter,  and  lie  justly 
attributes  the  circumstance  to  the  greater  friction  which  the 
ball  experiences  in  moving  along  the  rifle-grooves  than  in 
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 jig  through  a  simple  barrel.    He  also  ascertained  tliat 

the  velocity  and  rango  of  a  ritte-ball  were  greater  after  the 
piece  had  been  long  in  use  than  they  wero  at  first,  probably 
on  account  of  a  diminution  of  friction  consequent  upon  an 
enlargement  of  the  breadth  of  the  grooves. 

Mr.  Robins  moreover  proved  by  experiment  that  a  rifle- 
hall  in  its  flight  presents  always  the  same  side  to  the  front, 
or  rather,  that  the  axis  of  rotation  continues  nearly  parallel 
to  itself;  and  to  this  circumstance,  he  ascribes  the  devia- 
tion which  such  a  ball  experiences  when  fired  with  an 
elevation  of  the  piece  so  that  its  trajectory  becomes  greatly- 
curved,  fur  the  axis  of  rotation  not  coinciding  with  the 
direction  of  the  palh,  the  inequality  of  the  air's  resistance 
on  different  parts  of  the  bullet  is  no  longer  corrected  by  the 
revolution  about  that  axis.  Mr.  Robins,  in  order  to  remedy 
the  evil,  proposed  that  bullets  should  be  formed  like  eggs,  the 
longer  axis  to  bo  placed  in  the  direction  oftho  axis  of  the  piece, 
and  the  larger  eud  to  be  in  front ;  for  then,  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity being  thrown  forward,  there  will  be  a  tendency  of  the  axis 
of  the  bullet,  at  least  in  the  descending  branch  of  the  curve,  to 
keep  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  flight.  The  suggestion  has 
not  however  been  adopted,  and  probably  such  balls  would 
not  be  found  to  possess  any  practical  advantages  over  those 
which  are  in  common  use. 

In  the  year  1774,  Captain  Blair  proposed  tho  formation  of 
rifled  guns  of  iron  to  be  used  as  field  artillery.  Agreeably 
to  the  old  practice,  they  were  to  be  made  hollow  in  the  act 
of  being  cast,  and  in  the  same  operation  the  grooves  were 
to  be  formed.  The  balls  were  to  be  of  lead  with  knobs  on 
them  to  fit  the  grooves,  and  they  were  to  weigh  not  more 
than  two  pounds.  During  the  late  war,  the  French  at- 
tempted to  introduce  into  their  service  cannon-shot  of 
a  cylindro-spherical  form,  the  cylindrical  part  being  in 
contact  with  the  charge  of  powder,  and  a  hng  of  lead 
•urrounding  the  shot  near  its  middle,  so  as  to  render  this 
part  rather  greater  than  the  bore  of  the  gun.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  ring,  being  scraped  down  by  the  edge  of  the 
muxzle  when  the  shot  was  forced  inlo  the  gon,  became  in 
close  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  bore,  and  thus  no 
windage  was  left:  by  this  contrivance  it  was  expected  that 
most  of  the  advantages  of  a  rifled  gun  would  be  obtained, 
though  no  rotatory  motion  took  place  in  the  shot.  The  re- 
ault  of  the  trials  was  thought  to  be  favourable  with  respect 
to  the  direction  and  range  of  the  shot,  but  the  labour  and 
time  required  to  load  the  gun  were  great,  and  this  circum- 
stance probably  prevented  the  invention  from  being  adopted. 
No  kind  of  rifle  ordnance  has  ever  been  used  in  warfare, 
and  the  spherical  form  has  always  been  found  preferable  to 
any  other  for  shot. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  bullets  for  common  mus- 
kets, as  well  as  for  rifle-barrels,  are  not  now  cast  in  their 
actual  forms,  but  are  made  fioro  lead  which  has  been  previ- 
ously cast  in  cylindrical  rods  rather  greater  in  diameter 
than  the  intended  ball.  Each  rod  is  passed  between  two 
revolving  cylinders,  whose  convex  surfaces  are  indented, 
and,  by  the  pressure,  the  rod  becomes  a  series  of  rudely- 
formed  beads :  the  rod  in  this  state  is  passed  between  two 
other  revolving  cylinders,  on  whose  convex  surfaces  are 
several  corresponding  hemispherical  cavities,  and  the  pres- 
sure then  reduces  the  beads  to  a  spherical  form,  tho  whole 
aeries  of  balls  being  connected  together  by  a  thin  portion  of 
lead  where  the  hemispheres  of  the  balls  unite ;  this  portion 
being  afterwards  removed,  the  bullets  are  complete.  The 
cavities  for  rifle-bullets  allow,  during  the  pressure,  a  projec- 
tion to  form  itself  about  each  in  the  manner  above  men- 
tioned. The  great  pressure  to  which  the  lead  is  subject 
when  pacing  between  the  cylinders,  by  forcing  tho  par- 
ticles together,  fills  up  any  vacuities  which  may  form  them- 
selves in  the  rods  during  the  cooling  process,  and  probably 
renders  the  density  of  the  ball  nearly  uniform. 

RIFLEMEN  (called  by  the  French  tirailleurs)  are  sol- 
diers whose  duties  correspond  nearly  to  those  of  light- 
infantry  troops,  but  their  muskets  being  rilled  or  grooved, 
the  effect  of  their  fire,  within  certain  limits,  is  more 


In  the  preceding  article  wo  have  stated  what  is  known 
concerning  the  first  use  of  rifled  barrels  on  the  Continent ; 
and  in  the  article  Anns  it  has  been  shown  that  the  duty  of 
riflemen  is  indicated  in  the  '  Observations '  compiled  by  the 
earl  of  Albemarle  in  1646.  The  Anglo-American  people 
are  however  believed  to  have  been  the  first  who  organised 
corps  of  infantry  armed  with  rifle-muskets,  and  during  their 
struggle  for  independence  the  fore  from  those  - 


often  took  effect  with  fatal  precision  against  the  officers  and 
in  the  ranks  of  the  British  forces.  From  that  time  the  in- 
corporation of  bodies  of  riflemen  with  the  armies  began  to 
take  place  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  it  is  now  be- 
come a  general  practice.  In  the  British  service,  the  60th. 
formerly  called  the  Royal  American  regiment,  is  a  rifle  corps ; 
and  Manningham  s  rifle  corps  appears  in  the  '  Army  List ' 
for  1801,  but  this  became,  in  1803,  the  95th  regiment.  In 
1816  it  was  formed  inlo  the  present  rifle-brigade,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Sir  David  Dundns,  who  had  before 
been  colonel  of  the  60th  regiment.  Subsequently  to  that 
year,  a  regiment  of  native  riflemen  has  been  raised  in 
Ceylon,  and  a  rifle  corps  of  cavalry  at  the  Cape  of  Good 

W*hen  a  company  or  corps  of  riflemen  act  with  closed 
ranks  and  files,  the  manner  of  performing  the  exercises 
differs  but  little  from  that  which  is  practised  by  other  troops 
of  infantry;  the  men  however  are  instructed  to  be  careful 
that  the  rifle  do  not  fall  to  the  ground,  as  it  is  easily  da- 
maged, and  on  service  it  may  happen  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
paired or  replaced. 

If  a  corps  of  riflemen  is  detached  from  a  main  body  of 
troops  in  order  to  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  one-half  ad 
vanccs  with  trailed  arms  about  100  paces  towards  the  front, 
when  it  extends  it*  flics  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  body  from 
which  it  was  detached,  while  the  other  half  advances  only 
40  paces,  and  remains  at  close  order  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
posing the  former  party.  On  a  signal  for  alarm  being 
given,  the  skirmishers  retire  quickly  through  their  respec- 
tive intervals  in  the  main  body,  and  re-form  themselves  in 
its  rear.  When  a  body  of  troops  retreats  across  a  plain,  the 
riflemen  on  the  right  and  left  flanks  of  each  division  remain 
fronted,  while  the  main  body  faces  to  the  right-about  and 
retires ;  those  men  then  extend  themselves  so  as  to  cover 
the  retreating  troops,  whom  they  follow  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  paces,  keeping  off  the  enemy's  flankers  at  the  same  lime 
by  their  fire. 

On  firing  at  close  order,  the  two  right-hand  files  of  each 
section  step  three  paces  to  the  front,  and  tho  rear-rank 
men  stop  to  the  right  of  their  file-leaders.  Each  man  fires 
as  soon  as  he  gets  proper  aim  -,  then,  resuming  his  place  in 
the  company,  ho  reloads.  When  the  two  first  files  have 
fired,  the  two  next  advance,  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
company.  Rifle-firing  in  extended  older  is  performed  by 
sound  of  bugle,  and  the  regulation  is,  that  the  whole  body 
of  men  should  not  have  their  pieces  unloaded  at  the  same 
time.  For  this  purpose,  on  the  signal  being  given,  each 
man  of  the  front  rank  selects  his  object  and  fires ;  then,  as 
soon  as  each  rear-rank  man  sees  his  file-leader  put  another 
ball  in  his  piece,  he  fires  through  the  interval  between  two 
front-rank  men.  Afterwards,  when  the  rear-rank  men  are 
putting  other  balls  into  their  pieces,  they  give  notice  to 
their  file-leaders  that  they  may  fire  ;  and  this  is  continued, 
the  men  either  standing  or  lying  on  the  ground,  till  the 
signal  is  given  to  cease. 

On  a  signal  being  made  to  fire  advancing,  each  rear-rank 
man  moves  briskly  six  paces  before  the  front  rank  and  fires ; 
then,  after  reloading,  he  trails  his  arms.  When  the  ser 
geant  of  the  front  rank  sees  the  other  rank  reloading,  he 
steps  forward  and  gives  a  signal  with  his  whistle,  on  which 
tho  front-rank  men  pass  six  paces  before  the  rear-rank  and 
fire,  and  so  on  alternately.  If  the  signal  be  made  to  fire 
retreating,  the  rank  which  happens  to  be  in  front  fires  and 
then  goes  twelve  paces  to  the  rear  of  the  second  rank ;  there 
each  man  faces  to  tho  front  and  reloads.  As  soon  as  the 
the  sergeant  on  the  Hank  of  tho  second  rank  sees  the  first- 
rank  men  loading,  he  gives  a  signal  with  his  whistle,  on 
which  the  socond  rank  fires  and  goes  twelve  paces  to  the 
rear  of  the  former  men ;  and  so  on.  The  ranks  thus  support 
one  another  by  their  fire,  till  the  signal  is  made  to  halt. 

RIFLE  BIRD.  [1*tilori8.] 

RIGA.  [Livonia.) 

RIGA  (in  the  language  of  Livonia,  Righa ;  in  that  o 
Esthonia,  Riolin),  the  capital  of  the  government  of  Livonia, 
is  situated  in  66°  &&'  N.  lat.  and  24°  12'  E.  long.,  on  the 
right  bank  of  theDuna  about  seven  miles  above  its  entrance 
into  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  The  width  of  the  river  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  town  from  the  sea  make  the  port  very  spacious 
and  secure,  and  the  merchantmen  come  up  to  the  quays. 
In  summer  a  bridge  of  pontoons,  loosely  attached  to  piles, 
and  rising  and  falling  with  the  tide,  is  laid  across  the  river ; 
this  bridge  is  40  feet  wide  and  2600  feet  long,  and  is  a  plea- 
sant and  fashionable  promenade  in  the  summer  lime,  Tho 
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town  is  surrounded  with  rampart*  and  bastions.  It  has  a 
strong  citadel,  and  U  otherwise  well  fortified,  so  that  it 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  important  bulwarks  of  tbe 
Russian  empire.  It  consists  of  the  town  itself,  of  one  suburb 
wkhin  the  palisades,  and  of  two  more  distant  suburbs  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Diina.  There  are  three  gates  towards  the 
country  and  four  towards  the  Diina.  About  1000  of  the  4000 
houses  are  of  stone,  mauy  of  which  are  large  and  handsome, 
but  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  town  dark 
and  gloomy.  There  is  but  one  inconsiderable  market-place, 
and  a  pretty  spacious  parade  before  the  palace,  in  which  the 
merchants  erected,  in  1817,  a  granite  column,  twenty-three 
feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue  representing  the 
goddess  of  Victory,  nine  feet  high,  in  memory  of  the  triumphs 
of  the  Russian  arms  in  1812-13.  Of  the  14  churches,  6  are 
Lutheran,  4  Greek.  1  Calvinist,  2  Livonian,  and  1  Roman 
Catholic;  of  the  Lutheran  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
large  and  lofty  cathedral,  attached  to  which  is  a  quadrangle 
surrounded  with  cloisters,  and  which  contains  the  museum 
and  the  public  library  of  18,000  Tolumes,  and  St.  Peter's 
church,  which  has  a  fine  tower  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  harbour.  The  other  public  buildings  are,  an  im- 
perial palace,  with  an  observatory;  the  residence  of  the  civil 
governor;  an  ancient  palace,  partly  used  as  the  residence  of 
tbe  military  governor,  partly  serving  for  barracks ;  the  town- 
house,  containing  tbe  Exchange ;  the  assembly-house  of  tbe 
estates  of  Livonia ;  the  awonal,  the  hospital  of  St.  George, 
the  Catherinenhof,  a  bomb-proof  warehouse  445  feet  in 
length,  and  a  theatre.  There  are  numerous  literary  and 
useful  institutions,  as  the  gymnasium,  the  economical  so- 
ciety, the  society  for  the  study  of  the  history  and  literature 
of  the  Bailie  provinces,  the  cathedral  school,  and  the  com- 
mercial bank. 

The  town  of  Riga  was  founded  about  tbe  year  1200,  by 
Albert,  the  third  bishop  of  Livonia,  Christianity  having  been 
introduced  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  by  Meinhard,  a 
monk  of  Bremen,  who  was  ordained  by  tbe  pope  as  first 
bishop  of  Livonia.  Tbe  founder  granted  it  several  privi- 
leges and  a  considerable  extent  of  territory.  The  city, 
which  was  at  that  time  a  colony  of  Germans,  soon  became 
rich  and  powerful,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  joined 
the  Hansealic  league,  and  its  commerce  was  the  source  of 
such)  great  wealth  that  the  power  of  the  city  and  the  pride 
and  luxury  of  the  inhabitants  became  proverbial.  At  tbe 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  belonged  to  the  Teu- 
tonic knights,  who  were  obliged  to  submit  to  Poland  in 
1461  ;  but  Riga,  which  had  embraced  the  Reformed  religion, 
fearing  a  Popish  master,  refused  to  recognise  tbe  sove- 
reignty of  the  kings  of  Poland  till  1581,  when  it  obtained 
the  guarantee  of  its  anlient  privileges.  From  that  time 
its  prosperity  declined.  In  IG21  it  was  besieged  and  taken 
by  Gusts vus  Adolphus.  In  1*10.  after  a  vigorous  defence, 
it  was  taken  by  Peter  the  Great,  when  half  tbe  town  was  in 
ruins,  many  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  had  perished  by  the 
enemy's  Ore,  and  20.000  had  been  carried  olTby  the  plague  dur- 
ing the  siege.  In  the  siege  of  1812,  the  suburbs,  with  nearly 
BOO  large  houses,  besides  the  smaller  housesand  outbuildings, 
and  four  churches,  were  burnt,  and  also  200  houses  in  the 
town  itself,  and  1600  inhabitants  perished.  The  suburbs  have 
been  rebuilt,  and  are  much  handsomer  than  before.  It  has 
likewise  suffered  several  times  by  fires  and  inundations,  to 
which  latter  it  is  much  exposed  by  tbe  banks  of  tbe  river 
being  very  low.  Thus  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in 
1814,  400  houses  were  swept  away  with  their  inhabitants, 
immense  quantities  of  timber,  and  eighty  vessels  laden  with 
hemp.  The  loss  was  above  thirty  millions  of  rubles.  Be- 
fore tbe  rapid  rise  of  Odessa,  Riga  was  the  third  city  in 
point  of  population  in  tbe  empire :  it  is  now  the  fourth,  the 
population  being  nearly  60.000,  of  whom  above  30,000  are 
Protestants,  chiefly  Germans  and  their  descendants ;  the 
remainder  are  mostly  Livonians,  the  Russians  being  compa- 
ratively few.  The  numerous  ships  in  the  river,  the  bustle 
in  the  streets,  and  the  well-stocked  warehouses  and  shops, 
are  indications  of  tho  extensive  trade  of  which  Riga  is  the 
centre;  it  is  in  fact,  next  to  St  Petersburg,  the  greatest 
emporium  of  foreign  commerce  in  the  empire.  Hie  exports 
consist  of  the  great  staple  articles  of  Russian  produce,  corn, 
timber,  flax.  hemp,  linseed,  tallow,  Russia  leather,  and  sail- 
cloth. It  appears  from  the  official  accounts,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  corn  exported  has  considerably  decreased  of  late 
years;  that  of  hemp  has  remained  nearly  stationary;  on  j 
the  other  hand,  a  remarkable  increase  has  taken  place  in  the 
exports  of  flax,  linseed,  and  timber.  1 


The  number  of  ships  annually  arriving  at  and  leaving  the 
port  may  be  stated  at  between  1200  and  1300.  In  1831,  the 
arrivals  wore  1522,  tbe  departures  1483.  Of  these  ships 
nearly  one  half  are  English.  The  vi.ua  of  tbe  exports  is 
about  two  millions  sterling ;  that  of  the  imports,  consisting 
of  colonial  produce,  manufactures  of  woollen,  cotton,  and 
silk,  wine,  &c,  is  not  above  one-third  of  that  sum  ;  about 
two-thirds  of  the  ships  arriving  at  the  port  are  in  ballast. 
It  is  not  only  tho  commerco  of  Riga  that  is  increasing;  it 
has  now  considerable  manufactories  of  woollen,  cotton, 
tobacco,  starch,  looking-glasses,  and  iron-wares,  besides 
sugar-refining  bouses,  which  produce  annually  five  million 
pounds  of  refined  sugar.  (Stein's  Lexicon ;  Horschelmann ; 
Cannabich;  Hassel;  Rutiian  Official  Journal* ) 

RIGAUD.  IIYACINTHE,  a  portrait  paintor,  called  tbe 
Vandyck  of  France,  was  born  at  Perpignan  on  the  2Mb  of 
July,  1659.  He  was  the  son  of  Matthias  Rigaud,  an  artist, 
from  whom  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  painting,  and  upon 
whose  death  he  was  sent  by  his  mother  to  Montpellier,  and 
placed  under  various  masters,  among  whom  was  one  Rane, 
a  painter  of  portraits  in  the  manner  of  Vandyck.  In  1681 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  in  tbe  following  year  gained  the 
i  chief  prize  given  by  the  Academy.  He  intended  to  follow 
'  historical  composition,  but  was  advised  by  Charles  le  Brun 
to  practise  portrait,  and  the  same  artist  dissuaded  him  from 
visiting  Italy.  In  1700  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  tbo 
Academy  of  Paris,  and  presented  as  his  admission  picture  a 
portrait  of  the  sculptor  Desjarduis,  a  performance  which 
gained  him  tbe  highest  reputation.  His  success  as  an  art- 
ist was  now  most  brilliant;  he  frequently  painted  the  por- 
trait of  Louis  XIV.,  those  of  the  royal  family,  tbe  principal 
nobility  of  the  court,  and  many  of  the  most  illustrious  per- 
sonages of  Europe.  In  17*27  he  was  pensioned  and  deco- 
rated with  the  order  of  St.  Michael.  He  was  successively 
professor,  rector,  and  director  of  the  Academy.  Grief  for 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  in  1742,  coupled  with  his 
advanced  age,  hastened  his  own  death,  which  happened  on 
the  1 9th  of  December  in  tbe  following  year.  He  left  no 
issue,  and  no  pupil  of  note  except  Jean  Ranc,  who  married 
his  niece,  and  who  became  principal  painter  to  the  king  of 
Spain.  Works  by  Rigaud  are  contained  in  most  of  the  col- 
lections of  Europe.  In  the  Louvre,  besides  others,  are  the 
portraits  of  Le  Brun,  Mignard,  and  Bossuet.  His  pictuies 
have  been  engraved  by  Edolinck,  the  Drevels,  J.  Audian, 
and  other  eminent  artists,  and  consist  of  two  bundled  his- 
torical portraits. 

Rigaud  is  considered  one  of  the  best  portrait  painters  of 
the  French  school ;  his  heads  are  full  of  character  and  ex- 
pression, his  touch  bold  and  free,  yet  exquisitely  delicate, 
and  bis  colouring,  though  brilliant,  generally  speaking  free 
from  gaudiness.  In  his  draperies  however  he  was  too  apt 
to  express  a  fluttering  effect  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
repose  of  the  other  parts  of  his  work,  and  in  many  instances 
the  attitudes  of  his  figures  exhibit  an  unnecessary  violence 
of  action.  With  regard  to  the  title  given  him  of  the  French 
Vundyck,  it  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  truth,  for 
tho  charming  simplicity  of  that  exquisite  painter,  one  o( 
his  most  prominent  merits,  is  entirely  wanting  in  tbe  works 
of  Rigaud;  nor  do  the  two  less  resemble  each  other  in 
their  style  of  colouring  and  in  their  management  of  the 
chiaro-'scuro.  Where  the  tints  of  Rigaud  are  brilliant  and 
dazzling,  those  of  Vandyck  are  harmonious  and  chaste ;  and 
where  the  lights  of  the  former  are  relieved  by  positive  and 
forcible  colour,  those  of  the  latter  are  brought  to  their 
proper  degree  of  projection  by  the  gradual  depth  of  the 
accessories  and  backgrounds. 

(Biographic  Universale;  Pilkington's  Dictionary  of 
Painter t.) 
RIGEL  [Orion.] 

RIGHI'NI.  VINCENZO.  a  composer  of  great  merit, 
whose  works  deserve  to  be  better  known,  and  will  probably 
ere  long  be  rescued  from  the  ill-deserved  neglect  into  which 
they  have  fallen,  was  born  at  Bologna,  about  the  year  1758, 
and  received  his  musical  education  under  the  celebrated 
Padre  Martini,  but  completed  it  at  Prague,  where  be  acquired 
a  vigour  which  was  not  then  the  attribute  of  the  Italian 
school.  Righini  composed  many  operas  for  different 
theatres,  among  which  his  Armida,  Tigrane,  Enea  net 
Lizio,  and  Alcido  al  Birin  are  well  worth  the  notice  of 
the  true  amateur.    He  died  in  his  native  city,  in  1812. 

RIGHT.   It  has  been  shown  in  Law  [vol.  xiii.,  p.  3c l] 
that  the  word  right  occurs  under  some  form  in  all  the  Teu- 
;  and  that  it  bears  a  double  meaning  ©qui 
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valont  to  the  significations  of  the  Latin  word  jut,  namely, 
law  and  faculty.  The  Anglo-Saxon  word  bore  this  double 
moaning,  but  right,  in  modern  English,  has  lost  the  signi- 
fication of  law.  and  has  retained  only  iu  other  meaning. 

Right,  in  its  strict  sense,  means  a  legal  claim ;  in  other 
words,  a  claim  which  can  be  enforced  by  legal  remedies,  or  a 
claim  the  infringement  of  which  can  be  punished  by  a  legal 
sanction.  It  follows  from  this  definition  that  every  right 
presupposes  the  existence  of  positive  law. 

The  causes  of  rights,  or  the  modes  of  acquiring  them,  are 
various,  and  can  only  be  explained  in  a  system  of  jurispru- 
dence ;  for  example,  a  person  may  acquire  a  right  by  con- 
tract, by  gift,  by  succession,  by  the  non-fulfilment  of  a  con- 
dition. 

Every  right  correlates  with  a  legal  duty,  either  in  a  deter- 
minate person  or  persons,  or  in  the  world  at  large.  Thus  a 
rijiht  arising  from  a  contract  (for  example,  a  contract  to 
perform  a  service,  or  to  pay  a  sum  of  money)  is  a  right 
against  a  determinate  person  or  persons ;  a  right  of  pro- 
perly (or  dominion)  in  a  field  or  house  is  a  right  to  deal  with 
the  field  or  house,  availing  against  the  worm  at  large.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  legal  duty  does  not  correlate  with  a 
right ;  for  there  are  certain  absolute  duties  which  do  not 
correlate  with  a  right  in  any  determinate  person.  Sueh  are 
the  duties  which  are  included  in  the  idea  of  police ;  as  the 
duties  of  cleanliness,  order,  quiet  at  certain  times  and 
places. 

The  word  right  is  sometimes  used,  improperly  and  secon- 
darily, to  signify  not  legal  but  moral  claims;  that  is  to  say, 
claims  which  are  enforced  merely  by  public  opinion,  and  not 
by  the  legal  sanction. 

In  this  sense  the  right  of  a  slave  against  his  master,  or  of 
a  subject  against  his  sovoreign,  may  be  spoken  of;  although 
a  slave  has  rarely  any  legal  right  against  his  master,  ana  a 
subject  never  has  a  legal  right  against  his  sovereign.  It  is  in 
the  same  sense  that  a  sovereign  government  is  sometimes  said 
to  have  rights  against  its  subjects,  although  in  strictness  a 
sovereign  government  creates  rights,  and  does  not  posses* 
them.  In  like  manner,  one  sovereign  government  is  said 
to  have  rights  against  another  sovereign  government ;  that 
is  to  sav,  moral  rights,  derived  from  the  positive  morality 
prevailing  between  independent  nations,  which  is  called  in- 
ternational law. 

We  likewise  sometimes  hear  of  certain  rights,  styled  na- 
tural rights,  which  are  supposed  to  be  anterior  to  civil 
government,  and  to  be  paramount  to  it.  Henoe  these  sup- 
posed natural  rights  sometimes  receive  also  the  additional 
epithets  of  indefeasible,  indestructible,  inalienable,  and  the 
like.  This  theory  of  natural  rights  is  closely  connected 
with  the  fiction  of  a  social  compact  made  between  persons 
living  in  a  state  of  nature;  which  theory,  though  recom- 
mended by  the  deservedly  high  authority  of  Locke,  has  now 
been  abandoned  by  nearly  alfpolilical  speculators. 

RIGHT.  (Mathematics.)  This  term  is  applied  in  mathe- 
matical language  to  anything  which  is  imagined  to  be  the 
tno«l  simple  of  its  kind,  to  distinguish  it  from  others.  Thus 
a  right  line  is  a  straight  line;  a  right  angle  is  the  most 
simplo  and  well  known  of  the  angles  used  by  Euclid;  a 
rii;ht  cone  is  one  in  which  the  axis  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
base  ;  and  so  on. 

RIGHT  ANGLE.  When  two  lines,  at  first  coincident, 
are  made  to  separate  so  that  one  of  them  revolves  about 
their  common  extremity,  the  revolving  line  will  in  time  be- 
come the  continuation  of  the  other.  This  angle  or  opening, 
made  by  a  line  and  its  continuation,  would,  we  might  sup- 
pose, be  one  of  the  principal  angles  considered  in  geometry, 
and  should,  according  to  the  previously  defined  meaning  of 
right,  be  called  a  right  angle.  But  in  the  geometry  of 
Euclid  the  word  angle  seems  to  have  been  essentially  con- 
nected with  I  ho  idea  of  a  pointed  corner,  and  we  have  no 
means  of  finding  out  that  lie  considered  a  line  and  its  con- 
tinuation as  making  any  angle  at  alt    Instead  of  this  an- 
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gle,  made  by  AO  and  OB.  or  the  angle  of  oj 
lions,  be  introduces  iu  half,  and  calls  it  a  ri 
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AOC  ami  COB  be  equal  angles,  that  is,  let  OC  bisect  the 
angle  AOR,  and  each  half  is  railed  a  right  angle.  When 
the  angle  AOB  is  mentioned,  it  is  as  two  right  angles.  All 
that  is  nocessarv  as  to  the  magnitude  of  a  right  angle  has 
been  given  under  A  mole  :  we  propose  here  to  point  out 
the  effects  of  the  forced  manner  in  which  Euclid  avoids  the 
angle  AOB. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  nothing  ran  lose  its  right 
to  be  considered  as  a  magnitude  by  augmentation  :  so  that 
the  opening  of  AO  and  OB,  which  is  double  that  of  AO 
and  OC,  must  really  be  a  magnitude  of  the  same  kind  as 
the  angle  AOC.  Now  the  consequences  of  preferring 
AOC  to  AOB,  as  a  fundamental  angle  of  reference,  are  as 
follows : — 

1.  The  introduction  of  the  apparently  very  arbitrary 
axiom,  that  •  all  right  angles  are  equal."  instead  of  the  more 
simple  and  natural  one  that  'two  straight  lines  which  coin- 
cide in  any  two  points  coincide  beyond  those  points.'  It  is 
as  evident  as  that '  two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space,' 
or  *  two  straight  lines  which  coincide  in  two  points,  coincide 
bettcren  those  points,'  that  the  same  also  takes  place  be- 
yond those  points.  A  moment's  examination  will  snow  that 
this  axiom  immediately  gives  as  a  consequence  that  the 
angle  AOB  in  any  one  straight  line  is  equal  to  the  angle 
A'O'B'  in  any  other;  or,  as  Euclid  would  express  it,  the 
doubles  of  all  right  angles  ore  equal,  whence  all  right  an- 
gles are  equal.  And  it  is  one  consequence  of  leaving  the 
natural  route,  that  Euclid  himself  has  assumed  both  the 
more  complicated  axiom  which  he  has  expressed,  and  also 
the  more  simple  one  by  which  he  might  have  avoided  it : 
for  he  nowhere  shows  that  if  OA  be  made  to  coincide  with 
CA',  then  OB  coincides  with  O'B'.  Some  of  his  editors 
have  supplied  the  defect  by  making  it  a  consequence  of 'all 
right  angles  are  equal,'  that '  no  two  lines  can  have  a  com- 
mon segment.' 

2.  The  necessity  of  proving  a  particular  case  of  a  propo- 
sition which  is  taken  as  self-evident  in  all  other  cases.  Thus 
Euclid  never  proven  that  COD  and  DOB  are  together  equal 
to  COB;  while  he  has  to  spend  a  proposition  in  proving 
that  AOD  and  DOB  aro  together  equal  to  AOB. 

3.  The  necessity  of  proving  a  particular  case  after  the 
general  case  has  been  proved.  Thus  to  bisect  a  given  an  vie 
is  the  general  proposition,  of  which  to  draw  a  line  perpen- 
dicular to  a  given  line  from  a  given  point  within  it,  is  the 
particular  case.  The  construction  of  the  latter  is  precisely 
that  of  the  former:  but  the  two  results  are  obliged  to  be 
obtained  in  two  distinct  propositions:  it  would  be  right 
enough  to  make  them  cases  of  one  proposition. 

4.  The  habituation  of  the  student  to  neglect  the  angles 
greater  than  two  right  angles,  by  Ms  never  meeting  with 
one  <m  great.  Two  lines  which  end  at  the  same  point  make 
two  openings,  one  greater  and  the  other  less  than  two  right 
angles ;  except  in  the  intermediate  case  when  both  are  equal 
to  two  right  angles.  Now  Euclid  does  not  positively  reject 
the  angle  greater  than  two  right  angles,  nor  docs  he  say 
that  of  two  lines  which  meet,  the  angle  which  they  make 
shall  be  always  taken  to  be  that  which  is  less  than  two  right 
angles.  Had  he  had  such  intention,  one  of  his  proposi- 
tions would  have  been  positively  false,  to  wit,  that  in  any 
segment  of  a  circle,  the  angle  at  the  centro  is  double  of  the 
angle  of  the  circumference.  Hod  such  been  his  intention, 
he  would  have  said,  '  in  every  segment  trhich  contains  an 
angle  let*  than  a  right  angle,  the  angle  at  the  centre  is 
double  of  that  at  the  circumference.'  It  is  true  thut  his 
proposition  is,  '  In  a  circle,  the  angle  at  the  centre  is  double 

I  of  the  angle  at  the  circumference  when  thty  have  the  tame 
eircun\ferenet  fur  a  bote  .•'  and  some  may  think  that  the 

I  words  in  italics  exclude  (as  in  one  senso  they  certainly  do) 
the  segment  which  has  an  angle  greater  than  a  right 
angle  ;  since  this  angle,  and  its  central  angle,  that  namely 

|  which  is  less  than  two  right  angles,  do  not  stand  on  the 
same  circumference  as  a  base.  Let  this  be  so.  then  we  throw 
the  difficulty  on  another  proposition,  the  27th.  It  is  there 
shown  that '  in  equal  circles,  the  angles  which  stand  upon 
equal  circumferences  are  equal  whether  they  stand  at  the 
centre  or  at  the  ciraunference'  If  no  mention  of  angles 
greater  than  two  right  angles  bo  intended  in  the  previous 

E reposition,  then  the  one  before  us  is  not  completely  proved, 
ul  only  when  the  angle  at  the  circumference  is  less  than  a 
right  angle.  At  the  same  time  there  seems  tube,  in  some  of 
the  subsequent  propositions,  proof  of  a  desire  to  avoid  tho 
angle  greater  than  two  right  angles,  and  to  subdivide 
proofs  into  particular  cases  in  order  to  avoid  the  difficulty. 
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-  But  are  we  not  in  fact  to  assume,  without  particular 
inspection,  from  the  general  tone  of  the  first  six  books, 
that  the  angle  equal  to  or  greater  than  two  right  an- 
gles was  never  really  meant,  and  that  all  propositions 
are  to  be  taken  with  such  limitations  as  the  above 
restriction  would  render  necessary  ?  Let  those  who  think 
so,  look  at  the  last  proposition  of  the  sixth  book,  in 
which  it  is  shown  that  in  equal  circles  angles  are  to  one- 
anotber  as  their  subtending  arcs.  Now  the  criterion  of 
Proportion,  as  given  by  Euclid,  requires  that,  in  this  pro- 
position, any  multiple,  however  great,  of  the  angles  may  be 
taken.  Now  a  multiple  of  an  angle  may  not  only  be  greater 
than  two  right  angles,  but  greater  than  a  thousand  right 
angles ;  and  every  such  multiple  must  not  only  be  really 
included  in  the  demonstration,  but  considered  as  a  magni- 
tude, and  compared  with  other  magnitudes  of  the  same 
kind.  It  is  impossible  that  the  writer  of  the  fifth  book 
should  have  been  unable  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  establish- 
ment of  proportion  demands  that  every  possible  multiple  of  the 
quantities  asserted  to  be  proportional  should  be  admitted  and 
compared  with  every  other :  and  thus  it  is  certain  that  Eu- 
clid must  have  meant  to  consider  angles  not  only  greater 
than  two  right  angles,  but  even  greater  than  four,  or  any 
other  number.  Some  commentators  have  supposed  that 
Euclid  meant  to  omit  all  pairs  of  right  angles  from  such 
multiples,  and  all  seroicircumferences  from  the  multiples  of 
the  arcs ;  but  this  would  only  be  a  use  of  the  axiom,  that  if 
equals  be  taken  from  unequal*,  the  remainders  are  un- 
equal, which  admits  the  greater  of  the  quantities  mentioned 
to  bo  comparable  magnitudes:  and  that  Euclid  does  con- 
sider them  as  such,  is  all  that  is  contended  for. 
RIGHT.  PETITION  OF.  [Petition  of  Right.) 
RIGHTS,  BILL  OF.  [Bill  or  Rights.] 
RILEV,  JOHN,  born  in  London,  1646,  was  the  first 
Englishman  that  attained  any  excellence  in  portrait,  utiles* 
perhaps  Dobson  may  be  considered  as  an  exception,  and  in 
that  department  he  remained  unrivalled  by  any  native  artist 
until  the  appearance  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  He  was  in- 
structed in  his  art  by  Fuller  and  Zoust,  but  he  adopted 
Vandyck  as  his  model,  and  painted  much  in  the  style  of 
Lely  ;  his  draperies  were  admirable.  Riley  was  a  modest 
and  unassuming  man,  and  excessively  diffident  and  dis- 
trustful of  his  powers.  'With  a  quarter  of  Sir  Godfrey's 
vanity,'  says  Wal(olc,  'he  might  have  persuaded  the  world 
he  was  at.  great  a  master.'  And  the  same  writer  observes, 
that  his  '  talents  while  living  were  obscured  by  the  fame 
rather  than  by  the  merit  of  Kneller,  aud  depressed  since  by 
coufuuuded  with  Lely,  an  honour  unlucky  to  bis  re- 


Upon  the  death  of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  Riley 


into  general 

notice,  and  obtained  the  patronage  that  he  merited.  He 
was  introduced  to  Charles  II.,  and  painted  his  portrait,  who 
said,  upon  seeing  it, '  Is  this  like  me  ?  Then,  odd's  fish,  I  am 
an  ugly  fellow.'  which  greatly  disconcerted  the  modest 

Printer.  He  painted  also  the  portraits  of  James  II.  and 
is  queen,  Mary  of  Modena;  and  after  the  Revolution  ih 
1688,  he  was  appointed  state  painter  to  William  and  Mary, 
whose  portraits  he  also  painted. 

Riley's  master-piece  is  reckoned  the  portrait  of  the  lord- 
keeper  North,  at  Wroxton  ;  and  amongst  his  most  success- 
ful performances  are  mentioned  also  the  portraits  of  Bishop 
Burnetand  the  celebrated  Dr.  Busby,  master  of  Westminster 
school.  Riley  died  in  London,  of  the  gout.  1691,  in  the 
forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  property,  which,  accord i rip; 
to  Walpoie,  amounted  to  only  BQQL,  came  to  his  scholar 
Richardson,  who  had  married  his  niece. 
Rl'MINL  [Forli.  pRoviNCB  or.] 
RI'MULA,  the  name  given  by  Def ranee  to  a  genua  of 
testaceous  molluska  founded  on  a  minute  species  of  the 
genus  Emarginula  of  authors,  which  has  a  fissure  approxi- 
mating to  the  margin,  but  not  arriving  at  it.  [Ckrvico- 

BRANCRIATA,  Vol.  vi-,  p.  444.] 

RIMULI'NA.   [Foraminifsra,  vol.  x.(  p.  347.] 
RING.  (Annulus.) 

RING  DOVK,  one  of  the  English  names  of  the  Ring 
Pigeon,  Wood  Pigeon,  Cushat  or  Queest,  Columba  Palum- 
bus.  Linn.;  Ramier  of  the  French;  Colnmbaeeio,  Palombo, 
Piceione  da  Ghianda  of  the  Italians;  Ringeltaube  of  the 
Germans;  Ysguthan  of  the  Antient  British.  The  term 
Ring  Dove  is  also  applied  to  the  Collared  Turtle,  Columha 
rieoria.  Linn. ;  Tourterelle  it  Cftllier  of  the  French ;  Lack- 
taube  of  the  Germans.  [Columuid^,  vol.vii„  pp.  370,  373.] 
RING  OUZEL.  [Blackbirds,  vol  iv.,  p.  478.] 
RINGENT,  a  form  of  the  corolla  of  plants,  so  named 


from  the  supposed  resemblance  to  the  snout  and  mouth 
of  some  animal.    The  petals  are  irregular  and  gaping. 
The  natural  order  Lammed®  posse**  this  form  of  corolla. 
RINGTAIL,  tho  English  name  of  the  female  of  the 

Hen  Harrier,  Circus  cyaneut.  [Falconida,  vol.  x.,  p.  183; 
Hahrier  (Ornithology).] 

R1NGTAILED  EAGLE,  a  Golden  Eagle  in  its  youth- 
ful plumage.   [Falconids,  vol.  x.,  p.  1 73J 

RINGWORM  is  the  term  applied  to  many  cutaneous 
eruptions,  and  more  particularly  to  those  on  the  head.  It  is 
not  now  possible  to  determine  to  which  of  these  the  name 
was  first  applied ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  species  of 
herpes  which  appear  in  the  form  of  rings  were  thus  desig- 
nated, especially  that  which  nosologisls  call  herpes  circin- 
nslus.  This  disease  is  still  often  called  ringworm,  when  it 
appears  upon  the  forehead  or  scalp  ;  but  the  same  name  is 
still  more  generally  applied  to  the  different  forms  of  porrigo, 
especially  P.  larval  is  and  P.  scutulata.  The  descriptions  of 
the  diseases  thus  confounded  under  this  name  will  bo  found 
in  the  articles  H  erpks  and  Porrioo. 

RINGS,  COLOURED.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  hii 
'  Treatise  on  Optics,'  first  supplied  a  careful  examination  of 
the  coloured  bands  which  are  familiarly  seen  in  soap-bub- 
bles of  sufficient  tenuity,  in  thin  plates  of  mica,  and  gene- 
rally in  any  transparent  plate  of  small  width,  whelber 
bounded  by  denser  or  by  rarer  media.  In  explanation  of 
these  phenomena  be  invented  his  ingenious  theory  of '  Fits 
of  easy  transmission  and  of  easy  reflexion  of  light.'  The 
explanation  given  by  the  undulatory  theory  is  founded  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  interference  of  the  luminous  waves. 

Newton  adopted  an  accurate  method  for  discovering  the 
relation  between  the  thickness  of  the  medium  and  the 
colours  of  the  bands  produced.  Thus,  by  geometry,  the  dis- 
tance of  any  point  B  of  a  circular  arc  from  a  tangent  AC,  is 
A  c 


equal  to  the  square  of  the  clwrd  AB  divided  by  the  diameter 
of  the  circle.  When  the  latter  is  great  in  comparison  of  the 
are  AB,  we  may  then  substitute  the  tangent  AC  for  the 
chord.  Now,  if  we  place  together  a  convex  lens  and  a  plane 
glass,  the  perpendicular  section  taken  through  the  point  of 
contact  of  this  system  is  evidently  that  in  our  figure.  The 
point  of  contact  A  is  the  centre  of  the  coloured  rings :  AC, 
being  the  radius  of  one  of  them,  is  easily  measurable,  and 
hence  BC  (the  thickness  of  the  interposed  stratum  of  air) 
becomes  known. 

From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  a  convex  lens  of  con- 
siderable focal  length  (about  ten  feet  will  answer)  is  to  be 
preferred,  inasmuch  as  the  diameters  of  the  rings  enlarge,  for 
a  constant  value  of  the  thickness  BC,  in  proportion  to  the 
square  of  the  radius  of  the  lens ;  the  bands,  being  then 
greatly  enlarged,  may  be  more  accurately  examined  and 
measured. 

Suppose  white  light  to  be  incident,  the  point  of  contact  A 
will  transmit  it,  and  consequently  appear  black,  but  the 
light  which  passes  through  the  small  interval  between  the 
glasses  will  be  decomposed,  and  form  coloured  rings  having 
A  for  centre,  each  band  having  a  gradation  of  colours  from 
its  interior  to  its  exterior  border,  in  the  following  order, 
vix. : — 

,      Pint  Second.  Third  Fourth. 

Blsck  Purplish  Violet  Purple         Dull  Green 

i    Faint  Blue    Blue  Blue  Pale  Pmk 

If   Bright  White  Green  Bright  Green  Red 

~  '  Yellow         Strong  Yellow  Yellow 
Orange         Crimson-Red  Pink 
.  Red  Crimson 

In  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  the  colours  are  green  and 
pink,  with  a  middle  white  in  the  fifth,  but  tbey  are  now  ruint 
colours,  and  gradually  become  invisible. 

By  the  calculation  above  explained  Newton  found  the  inter- 
vals BC  between  the  plates  in  the  succession  of  tbe  darkest 
part*  of  the  several  rings  to  be  as  the  numbers  0,  2,  4,  6, 
&c,  and  those  corresponding  to  tbe  brightest  parts,  as  the 
odd  numbers  1,3,  4,  &c.,tbal  corresponding  to  the  brightest 
part  of  the  first  ring  being  only  178,000lli  part  of  au  inch. 
Hence  conversely  the  interval  may  be  computed  by  observ- 
ing the  colour  and  the  number  of  the  band,  for  these  inter- 
vals are  constant  whatever  may  be  the  curvature  of  the 
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glass  or  glasses  (if  two  lenses  are  used).  The  contact  should 
be  made  as  perfect  as  possible  by  pressure.  Fringes  rosy 
bo  similarly  formed  by  laying  a  prism  on  a  plane  glass.  The 
rings  enlarge  when  seen  obliquely,  the  interval  for  a  given 
colour  rarying_as  the  cosine  of  tbo  angle  of  incidence.  The 
of  this  cosino  (as  compared  with  per- 


uieir  mixture  produces  wnue  ngni. 

The  colours  of  soap  or  other  liquid 
in  the  same  way,  and  at  the  same  thic 
case  detailed  above.  In  that  case  we 


1  +  106  u 

pendioular  incidences)  is  |p?  j*  beng  the  index  of 
refraction. 

If  homogeneous  light  of  any  colour  be  used,  the  rings  of 
light  then  produced  are  all  of  that  colour,  intercepted  by 
bands  absolutely  black.  The  colours,  as  given  in  the  above 
table,  when  the  light  is  white,  being  the  result  of  super- 
posing the  different  systems  of  rings,  belong  to  the  various 
homogeneous  rays  of  the  prismatic  spectrum  which  consti- 
tute white  light 

If  we  place  the  glasses  between  the  eye  and  the  source  of 
light,  so  that  the  rings  may  be  viewed  by  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  transmitted,  we  find,  as  might  be  expected,  that 
the  colours  are  now  complementary  to  those  visible  by  re- 
flected light.  Colours  are  said  to  be  complementary  when 
their  mixture  produces  white  light. 

liquid  bubbles  are  produced 
thickness  as  those  in  the 
had  the  rarer  medium 
between  the  denser;  here  the  denser  is  between  the  rarer. 
The  rings  commence  at  the  top  of  the  bubble,  because  there 
it  first  grows  sufficiently  thin. 

The  undulatory  theory,  upon  admitting  the  loss  or  gain  of 
half  an  undulation  in  the  interference  producing  these  rings, 
gives  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  tho  phenomena  of 
coloured  rings,  but  which  contains  analytical  investigations 
of  an  abstruse  nature. 

Rings  or  fringes,  such  as  thoso  denominated  Grimaldi's 
fringes,  are  also  formed  by  tho  interferences  attendant  on 
the  inflexion  of  light  by  the  edges  of  opaque  bodies,  for 
which  see  Dipfkactiok. 

RINGS,  FAIRY,  is  a  name  given  to  certain  spoU 
which  are  observed  amongst  grass  in  fields,  and  which  are 
characterised  by  being  more  luxuriant  than  the  surrounding 
herbage.  They  are  of  two  kinds:  either  an  entire  knot  of 
grass  is  more  luxuriant  than  the  rest,  or  the  luxuriant  grots 
grows  in  a  circle  or  the  segment  of  a  circle  around  a  com- 
paratively barren  spot.  The  name  of  fairy  rings  was  origi- 
nally given  to  these  spots  because  they  were  supposed  to  be 
the  places  where  the  littlo  fairies  hold  thoir  nightly  revels. 
Recently  a  better  cause  has  been  assigned  for  their  origin. 
They  are  now  known  to  be  those  portions  of  the  surface  on  j 
which  a  species  of  fungus  has  grown,  which  by  dying  has  J 
afforded  nutriment  for  the  grass  on  the  spot;  and  as  the  • 
fungus  grows  in  this  particular  place  on  account  of  some- 
thing favourable  to  its  development,  it  continues  year  after 
year  to  extend  itself  beyond  the  small  circular  space  to 
which  it  was  originally  confined ;  but  as  the  grass  in  the 
centre  loses  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  decayed  fungus, 
this  part  becomes  comparatively  barren,  and  thus  the  ring 
of  luxuriant  crass  keeps  on  extending  for  many  years,  till 
the  earth,  no  longer  affording  tho  circumstances  necessary 
to  the  development  of  the  fungus,  it  dies.  There  are  several 
species  of  fungus  that  produce  this  effect.  It  was  first 
noticed  by  Dr.  Withering  as  occurring  with  the  Agaricut 
oreades ;  but  the  common  mushroom  (A.  campettrit),  the 
gigantic  puff  ball  {Bovitta  gigantea),  and  many  others  may 
be  seen  in  the  act  of  forming  these  circles.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  most  of  the  large Tungi  would  form  these  rings 
during  their  growth,  provided  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth 
by  which  they  were  surrounded  afforded  the  circutn stances 
necessary  to  their  growth. 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO.  [Janeiro] 
RIORAMBA.  [Ecuador,  p.  267.] 
RIOM,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisaement 
in  the  department  of  Puy  de  Dome,  225  miles  south-south- 
east of  Paris,  by  the  road  through  Fontainebloau,  Montar- 
gi*.  Nevers,  and  Moulins,  and  7  miles  north  of  Clermont- 
Ferrand. 

This  town  was  antiently  the  chief  town  of  the  duchy  of 
Auvergne,  erected  by  King  Jean  II.  in  1360,  in  favour 
of  his  son  the  dake  of  Berri :  its  prosperity  dates  from  this 
epoch. 

Riom  stands  on  a  small  elevation  in  the  rich  plain  of  the 
Limagne  of  Auvergne,  near  the  little  river  Ambeno,  which 
flows  by  the  Lacbau  and  the  Morges  into  the  AUier.   The  I 
town  is  surrounded  by  a  boulevard  planted  with  trees,  and 
lined,  toward  the  country,  with  houses  of  modern  erection,  I 


which  shot  out  the  beautiful  view  from  the  boulevard.  The 
interior  of  the  town  consist*  of  several  streets ;  the  two  prin- 
cipal cross  each  other  near  the  centre:  these  are  wide  and 
handsome,  but  not  quite  straight ;  the  other  streets  are  in- 
ferior all  are  very  ill  pavod  with  lava  and  basalt,  and  some 
arc  adorned  with  fountains.  The  houses  are  almost  univer- 
sally built  of  lava  from  the  quarries  of  Volvic,  a  small  town 
three  or  four  miles  west  of  Ru>ra:  tho  dark  colour  of  the 
stone  gives  to  the  place  a  sombre  appearance.  The  prin- 
cipal public  buildings  are  the  church  of  Saint  Amahle,  re- 
markable for  its  elegant  dome;  La  Sainte  Chapelle,  a  beau- 
tiful Gothic  building;  the  court-house  (palais),  another  fine 
Gothic  building ;  the  clock-tower,  from  the  summit  of  which 
there  is  a  charming  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country; 
and  the  central  prison  or  bouse  of  correction,  huge,  lofty, 
secure,  and  well  ventilated. 

The  population  of  the  town  in  1831  was  11,992  for  the 
town,  or  12,379  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it  was 
1 1,473  for  the  commune,  showing  the  serious  diminution  of 
906  persons  in  five  years.  The  trade  of  the  place  is  not 
very  considerable:  the  chief  articles  of  manufacture  are 
candles,  and  preserves  of  apricots,  apples,  &c.  (which,  toge- 
ther with  the  fruits  of  the  neighbourhood,  are  sent  to  Paris), 
liver  of  antimony,  some  linens  and  cottons,  brandy,  and 
leather.  The  chief  articles  of  trade,  besides  the  above,  are 
corn,  hemp,  coarse  linens,  walnut-oil,  and  bempseed-oil. 
There  arc  four  fairs  in  the  year. 

The  importance  of  Riom  is  chiefly  derived  from  its  tri- 
bunals, the  business  of  which  is  augmented  by  the  pro- 
pensity of  the  people  of  Auvergne  to  litigation.  It  has 
a  Cour  Roy  ale,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  extends  over  the 
departments  of  AUier,  Cantal,  Haute  Loire,  and  Puy  de 
D6me ;  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  and  a  tribunal  of 
commerce;  together  with  some  fiscal  government  offices. 
There  are  also  a  high  school,  with  a  cabinet  of  natural  phi- 
losophy ;  an  hospital,  two  almshouses  a  poorhouse,  and  a 
theatre. 

The  arrondissement  of  Riom  has  an  area  of  885  square 
miles,  and  is  divided  into  thirteen  cantons,  or  districts,  each 
under  a  justice  of  the  peace:  it  comprehends  130  com- 
munes. The  population  in  1831  was  146,4*5;  in  1836, 
151,456. 

RIOT.  A  riot  is  a  misdemeanour  at  common  law.  The 
definition  of  it  given  by  Hawkins,  and  which  appears  to 
have  been  very  generally  adopted  without  much  alteration 
by  subsequent  writers,  is  'a  tumultuous  disturbance  of  the 
peace  by  three  persons  or  more,  assembling  together  of  their 
own  authority,  with  an  intent  mutually  to  assist  one  another 
against  any  who  shall  oppose  them  in  the  execution  of  some 
enterprise  of  a  private  nature,  and  afterwards  executing  the 
same  in  a  violent  and  turbulent  manner,  to  the  terror  of  the 
people,  whether  the  net  intended  were  of  itself  lawful  or  un- 
lawful' The  assembling  together  therefore  in  a  case  where 
the  law  authorises  parties  to  meet  and  use  force  in  concert, 
as  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  rebellion  or  opposing  the 
king's  enemies,  or  as  part  of  the  posse  comitatua,  will  not 
constitute  a  riot.  Neither  will  a  sudden  quarrel  occurring 
among  a  number  of  persons  who  have  met  together  at  a 
fair,  or  on  similar  occasions,  constitute  a  riot.  But  if  on 
tho  occasion  of  a  meeting,  lawful  in  itself,  some  act  of  vio- 
lence in  disturbance  of  the  peace  is  afterwards  proposed, 
and  executed  in  concert  by  those  who  are  assembled,  they 
will  be  guilty  of  a  riot.  The  enterprise  must  be  of  a  private 
nature,  not  necessarily  relating  to  an  individual,  but  still 
having  in  view  some  minor  and  special,  and  not  a  general 
public  ohjoct.  Thus  it  may  concern  the  interests  dr  dis- 
putes either  of  some  one  person  or  of  the  inhabitants  of 
some  town  or  district.  The  object  may  be,  for  instance,  to 
redress  a  grievance  said  to  be  suffered  by  such  person,  or  to 
pull  down  inclosures  on  lands  where  the  inhabitants  claim 
a  right  of  common.  But  if  the  enterprise  is  for  the  purpose 
of  redressing  grievances  generally  throughout  the  kingdom, 
or  to  pull  down  all  inclosures,  the  offence  is  not  a  riot,  but 
amounts  to  a  levying  of  war  against  the  king,  and  the  parties 
engaged  in  it  are  guilty  of  high  treason. 

Hawkins  asserts  that  there  must  be  some  circumstance  of 
violence  either  to  the  person  of  a  man  or  to  his  possessions ; 
but  it  has  been  otherwise  decided  by  8ir  James  Mans- 
field. C  J.  (2  Camp.,  3G8).  Violence  Iwwever.  if  not  of  actual 
force,  yet  ir  gesture  or  language,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
cause  terror,  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  offence  of  riot. 
The  lawfulness  of  the  enterprise  operates  no  further  than  as 
justifying  a  mitigation  of  the  punishment  It  does  not  in 
any  way  alter  the  legal  character  of  the  offence.  All  parties 
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present  at  a  riot  who  instigate  or  oncouroge  the  rioters,  are 
themselves  also  to  be  considered  as  principal  rioters. 

Two  minor  offences  uf  rout  ami  unlawful  assembly,  which 
aro  similar  to  riot,  are  generally  treated  on  under  that  head. 

A  rout  is  whero  parties  have  commenced  but  not  accom- 
plished an  enterprise,  and  in  such  away  thai  if  the  enter- 
prise had  been  executed,  they  would  have  committed  a 
riot. 

It  is  an  unlawful  asst-mlly  when  great  numbers  of  people 
meet  together  with  such  circumstances  of  behaviour  as  to 
raise  the  fears  of  their  fellow-subjects,  and  to  endanger  the 
public  peace.  An  assembly  therefore  of  a  man's  friends  to 
defend  his  person  against  violence  threatened  to  him  if  he 
api  ear  in  a  public  place  is  unlawful,  as  such  conduct  tends 
to  produce  a  breach  of  the  peace.  But  an  assembly  in  a 
man's  own  house  to  protect  him  while  there,  or  to  defend 
the  possession  of  it,  is  not  considered  an  unlawful  assembly. 
At  common  law  the  sheriff  and  all  peace  officers  are  bound 
themselves  to  make  every  effort  and  to  command  all  others 
to  assist  them  to  suppress  a  riot.  It  seems  also  that  where 
the  emergency  is  great  and  immediate,  private  persons  on 
their  own  authority  may  act.  and  even  use  arms  for  the  same 
purpose.  On  such  occasions  it  lias  not  been  usual  for  the 
military  to  take  any  part  except  in  the  presence  and  under 
the  direction  of  a  civil  authority.  They  are  not  however  by 
law  disqualified  for  any  duty  or  relieved  from  any  responsi- 
bility which  under  the  same  circumstances  attach  to  other 
classes  of  their  fellow-subjects. 

Various  acts  of  parliament  have  been  passed  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  authority  to  magistrates  and  others  for  the  purpose 
of  suppressing  riots,  and  restraining,  arresting,  and  punishing 
rioters.  These  are  collected  and  cummcntca  upon  by  Haw-  i 
kinsd  P.  C.,b.i.,  c.  65)aiidBuru  (5  vol., •  Riot.'.&c).  The 
most  important  is  1  Geo.  1.,  st.  ii.,c.  5,  commonly  called  the 
Riot  Act.  By  that  statute  it  is  provided  Unit '  if  any  per- 
sons to  the  number  of  twelve  or  more,  being  unlawfully, 
riotously,  and  tumultously  assembled  together  to  ihc  dis- 
turbance of  the  public  peace,  shall  continue  so  assembled 
for  the  space  of  an  hour  after  a  magistrate  has  commanded 
them  by  proclamation  to  disperse,  they  shall  bo  considered 
felons.' 

The  form  of  proclamation  is  given  in  the  Act,  and  is  as 
follows : — 'Our  sovereign  lady  the  queen  cbargeth  and  com- 
tuanduth  all  person*,  being  assembled,  immediately  to  dis- 
perse themselves,  and  peaceably  to  depart  to  their  habita- 
tions or  to  their  lawful  business,  upon  the  pains  contained 
in  the  Act  made  in  the  first  year  of  King  George  for  pre- 
venting tumults  and  riotous  assemblies. 

'  God  save  the  Queen.' 

This  is  directed  to  be  read  with  a  loud  voice  and  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  rioters;  no  word  must  be  omitted.  Per- 
sons who  do  not  disperse  within  the  hour  may  be  seized  and 
apprehended  by  any  magistrate  or  pcace-olticer  or  any  pri- 
vate person  who  has  been  commanded  by  a  magistrate  or  an 
officer  to  assist.  In  case  of  resistance,  those  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  disperse  or  apprehend  the  rioters  will  be  justified  in 
wounding  or  killing  them.  It  is  felony  also  to  oppose  the 
reading  of  the  proclamation  ;  and  if  the  reading  should  be 
prevented,  those  «  ho  do  not  disperse  are  still  guilty  of  felony, 
if  i hoy  know  that  the  reading  of  the  proclamation  has  been 
prevented. 

A  prosecution  under  this  Act  must  be  commenced  within 
a  year  after  the  offence  has  been  committed.  By  the  7  &  8 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  30,  s.  8,  rioters  who  demolish  or  begin  to  demo- 
lish a  church  or  a  chapel,  a  dwelling-house,  or  any  other  of 
the  various  buildings  or  machinery  mentioned  in  that  Act, 
are  to  be  considered  as  felons.  By  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.,  C.  31, 
provision  is  made  for  remedies  against  the  hundred  in  case 
of  ilainu^e  done  by  rioters. 

By  that  Act  compensation  may  be  recovered  by  action 
against  the  hundred  for  any  injury  done  to  buildings,  or  fur- 
niture, &c.  contained  iu  them,  to  the  amount  of  30/.  Where 
the  damage  done  does  not  amount  to  30/.,  inquiry  may  be 
made  on  oath  of  the  claimant,  or  other  witnesses,  before  jus- 
tices at  a  petty  sessions,  who  arc  authorised  to  make  an 
order  for  payment  of  damages  and  costs.  An  inhabitant  of 
the  hundred  is  made  a  competent  witness  for  the  defendants. 
In  order  to  recover  in  cither  of  these  proceedings,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  show  that  a  riot  has  been  committed;  and  in 
case  the  budding,  &c.  has  not  been  demolished,  to  show 
that  the  rioters  had  begun  to  demolish  it ;  that  is,  that  their 
intent  was  to  demolish,  although  from  some  reason  that 
intent  has  not  been  earned  into  execution.  Unless  this 
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intent  is  proved,  (he  party  is  not  entitled  to  compensation, 
however  great  damage  may  have  been  done ;  and  if  the  in- 
tent did  exist  in  the  minds  or  the  rioters,  compensation  is 
still  claimable,  however  slight  the  damage.  If  the  rioters 
havo  been  interrupted  in  their  proceedings,  it  will  bo  left  to 
the  jury,  or  it  will  be  for  the  justices  to  say,  whether,  with- 
out such  interruption,  a  demolition  would  have  been  effected. 
But  if  tho  rioters  have  voluntarily  retired  without  effecting 
a  demolition,  or  if,  though  disturbed,  their  intunt,  from  other 
circumstances,  appears  to  have  been  directed  towards  some 
other  object,  as  for  instance  to  compel  persons  to  illuminate, 
Sec.,  the  parties  injured  will  have  no  remedy  under  the  sta- 
tute, as  it  appears  that  there  was  uo  intent  to  demolish. 

The  action  must  be  commenced  within  three  months  after 
commission  of  the  offence;  and  to  entitle  the  party  injured 
to  bring  an  action,  he,  if  ho  had  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances, or  the  party  in  charge  of  the  properly,  must,  wiihin 
seven  days  after  the  injury  done,  go  before  a  magistrate  and 
give  on  oath  all  the  information  relative  to  the  matter  which 
he  possessed,  and  also  be  bound  over  to  prosecute  tho  of- 
fenders. 

With  respect  to  unlawful  assemblies  of  a  seditious  cha- 
racter, various  provisions  are  cnactid  by  39  Geo.  111.,  c.  79, 
and  57  Geo.  III.,  c.  19;  and  in  lefc-reiice  to  those  for  the 
purposo  of  training  to  tho  use  of  arms,  by  CO  Geo.  III., 
c.  1. 

(Hawkins,  P.  C;  East,  P.  C. ;  Burn's  Justice,  vol.5, 
'  Riot.'  &c. ;  Russell,  On  Crimes.) 

RIPON,  an  auticnt  borough,  parish,  market-town,  town- 
ship, and  bishopric,  is  iu  the  wapentake  of  (Jlaio  in  the  West 
Riding  of  the  county  of  York.  It  gives  its  name  to  an  ex- 
tensive liberty  which  has  its  peculiar  courts.  It  is  208  miles 
north-north-west  of  London,  27  miles  north  of  Leeds,  and 
24  miles  north-west  by  west  uf  York. 

The  pat  liamcntary  borough  comprises  the  township  of  Ripon 
and  a  part  of  the  township  of  Aismundeiby-cum-Bondgutc, 
including  a  population  of  6735.  It  returns  two  members  to 
parliament.  The  municipal  borough  has  the  same  extent: 
the  corporate  body  consists  of  four  aldermen  and  twelve 
councillors,  with  a  commission  of  the  peace.  Till  lately  the 
liberty  of  Ripon  contained  29  townships,  parishes,  and 
chapelries,  43,490  acres,  and  a  population  of  13,222  ;  but 
by  a  statute  of  1st  Victoria,  five  parishes  and  townships 
hituatcd  iu  the  North  Riding,  and  comprising  a  population 
of  1293  and  8990  acres,  were  separated  from  this  liberty. 
Besides  extending  over  the  liberty  of  Ripon.  the  parish  is 
partly  in  the  lower  division  of  Claro  wapentake,  where  it 
bus  IH.391  acros,  and  a  population  of  3252.  The  bishopric 
of  Ripon  was  created,  in  1830,  out  of  the  large  dioceses  of 
York  and  Chester;  it  extends  over  a  great  part  of  the  more 
populous  districts  of  the  West  Riding,  and  over  the  liberty 
of  Riehmondshire  in  the  North  Riding. 

According  to  the  first  historical  notice  of  Ripon,  Eatn, 
abbot  of  Melrose,  founded  a  monastery  hero  in  Ceil.  A  few 
years  after,  Aldfrid.  king  of  Northumbria,  gave  this  monastery 
to  Wilfred,  archbishop  of  York.  Under  his  auspices  both  the 
town  and  tho  church  flourished,  and  received  many  marks 
of  royal  munificence.  He  died  in  the  year  711,  and  was 
buried  in  his  monastery.  The  town  is  said  to  have  suffered 
much  by  the  incursions  of  the  Danes  iu  the  ninth  ceiiturv, 
but  it  was  made  a  borough  by  Alfred  the  Great.  King 
Athclstan  granted  the  monastery  various  immunities,  among 
which  was  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  which  it  possessed  till 
that  privilege  was  wholly  abolished  in  England.  The  town 
suffered  reverses  in  the  wars  against  the  Northumbrian 
Danes,  in  the  devastations  of  the  Normans,  and  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Robert  Bruce.  Henry  IV.  fixed  his  residence  here 
when  he  was  driven  from  London  by  the  plague ;  and  in  the 
civil  war  under  Charles  I.  the  town  was  occupied  by  the 
parliamentarians  under  Sir  Thomas  Mnulcverer,  who  was 
expelled  by  the  royalists  commanded  by  Sir  John  Mallory. 

The  collegiate  church  of  Ripon,  commonly  called  the 
Minster,  now  the  Cathedral,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Wilfred;  it  is  parochial  as  well  as  collegiate.  Hickman 
speaks  of  this  edifteo  as  *  containing  various  parts  well 
worthy  of  attention,  particularly  its  west  front,  which  is  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  bold  early  English,  and,  except  the 
battlements  and  pinnacles,  without  alteration.'  The  first 
stone  of  the  present  building  was  laid  in  1331,  but  the  choir 
j  was  probably  not  finished  till  1494.  It  is  said  to  bo  one  of 
the  best- proportioned  churches  in  the  kingdom.  Its  length 
from  east  to  west  is  2(10  feel  5  inches,  the  transept  is  132  feet 
long,  the  tunc  and  aisle*  t7  feet  broad,  and  the  choir  uud 
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aisles  66  feet  8  inches  broad.  It  has  two  uniform  tower*  at 
the  west  end,  each  110  feet  high,  besides  the  great  tower, 
called  St.  Wilfred's  tower ;  each  of  these  towers  originally 
supported  a  spire  of  wood  covered  with  lead.  Under  the 
chapter-house  is  a  vaulted  charnel-house,  which  is  much 
vUiled  by  tourists;  it  contains  an  immense  collection  of 
human  remains  in  good  preservation,  piled  in  regular  order 
round  the  walls. 

Trinity  Church  was  built  and  endowed  in  1826,  at  a 
cost  of  13,000/.,  by  its  first  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Kilvington.  Tho  other  places  of  worship  are  three  Me- 
thodic chapels  and  an  Independent  chapel.  St.  Mary 
Magdalene's  Hospital,  founded  by  Archbishop  Thurstan  in 
1 N4,  is  now  divided  into  six  dwellings  for  poor  widows,  who 
receive  a  small  annual  stipend.  .A  chapel  is  attached  to  this 
building.  In  the  hospital  of  St.  Anne  eight  poor  women 
are  similarly  maintained.  The  hospital  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist is  occupied  by  two  poor  women,  and  the  chapel  formerly 
attached  to  it  is  now  a  national  school  with  200  boys.  Jep- 
son's  Hospital  is  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  poor 
orphan  boys ;  the  funds  have  been  increased  by  a  small 
bequest,  and  now  amount  to  nearly  180/.  a  year,  which  sup- 
ports and  educates  ten  boys.  Tliere  are  also  a  few  minor 
charities.  Tho  free  grammar-school  was  founded  in  1546 
by  Edward  V.,  and  afterwards  endowed  by  Philip  and  Mary. 
Its  income  is  at  ptcscnt  370/.  per  annum.  Tho  property  is 
let  at  low  rents  on  leases  of '21  yean,  renewablo  every  sewn 
on  payment  of  certain  flues ;  these  fines  amounted  in  1 81 1  to 
1009/.,  and  in  1818  to  upwards  of  1 200/.  The  master  is  allowed 
to  take  boarders,  and  other  boys  not  on  the  foundation.  The 
school  is  free,  for  Latin,  Greek,  and  English  grammar,  to 
the  sons  of  all  residents;  a  charge  is  made  for  writing  and 
arithmetic  There  is  a  girls'  national  school,  which  was 
built  by  Miss  Lawrence  of  Studley ;  this  and  the  boy**  na- 
tional Bchool  are  supported  by  subscriptions.  The  Public 
Rooms  at  Ripon  comprise  a  Dispensary,  a  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, a  Subscription  Library,  and  a  News-room ;  the  edifice 
thus  occupied  was  erected  in  1 834,  at  a  cost  of  25091.,  in 
200  proprietary  shares;  an  extensive  pleasure-ground  and 
gat  den  is  attached. 

Ripon  was  once  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  spurs, 
which  were  in  such  high  rcputo,  that 4  as  true  steel  as  Ripon 
rowels'  became  a  proverbial  expression  to  denote  honesty 
and  courage;  it  was  also  noted  for  its  woollen  manufactures, 
which  however  left  the  banks  of  tho  Uro  for  those  of  the 
Aire  and  Colder  some  centuries  ago.  The  present  manu- 
facture is  chiefly  saddle  trees ;  it  also  produces  linens  and 
malt.  The  market-nlacc  is  a  spacious  square,  surrounded 
chiefly  by  shops  ann  good  houses  ;  in  the  centre  stands  an 
obelisk  90  feet  high,  which  is  surmounted  by  the  arms  of 
Ripon,  a  bugle-horn  and  a  spur-rowel  This  obelisk  was 
erected  by  William  Aislaby  of  Studley,  who  represented  the 
borough  for  sixty  years  in  parliament.  Tho  fairs  of  Ripon 
are  six  in  number,  and  are  chiefly  for  leather,  cattle,  and  cloth. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  market-placo  is  the  Town-hall, 
built  in  180 1,  at  the  cost  of  Mrs.  AUansonof  Studley;  it  com- 
prises a  suite  of  rooms  for  the  magistrates,  assembly-rooms, 
and  othor  commodious  apartments.  Four  beautiful  Ionic 
columns  in  front  support  a  handsome  pediment.  The 
streets  of  Ripon  are  neither  spacious  nor  regular,  but  they 
are  generally  dean.  The  Ure  navigation  was  brought  up 
to  the  town  by  moans  of  a  short  canal  in  1  "67.  The  fine 
domain  of  Studluy  is  situated  about  three  miles  from  Ripon, 
and  includes  the  venerable  monastic  remains  of  Fountain's 
Abbe  v. 

(Allen's  Yorkshire;  and  White's  History  and  Gazetteer 
u/lhe  West  Hiding.) 

RIPPER  DA,  JOHN  WILLIAM,  Baron,  afterwards 
DUKE  OF,  a  descendant  from  on  antient  and  honourable 
Spanish  family,  which  had  settled  at  Groningen  during  the 
period  that  the  Low  Countries  were  attached  to  Spain,  was 
bom  in  that  district  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. His  father  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  young  Ripperda 
was  educated  in  the  Jesuits' college  at  Cologne.  After  creatly ' 
distinguishing  himself  in  the  course  of  his  education,  Ripper- 
da returned  to  the  United  Provinces,  arid  having  soon  after 
entered  the  Dutch  army,  served  during  the  whole  of  the  war 
of  the  Succession,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  then 
married  the  heiress  of  very  considerable  property,  in  order 
to  obtain  which  ho  first  renounced  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 
Aspiring  to  political  distinction,  he  eagerly  sought  a  seat  in 
tho  States-General,  and  was  returned  towards  tho  end  of 
the  war  as  deputy  for  his  own  province.   In  1715  the  States  | 


appointed  him  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  8pain, 
with  instructions  to  arrange  definitively  a  system  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  two  powers.  On  his  arrival 
at  Madrid,  Ripperda  immediately  attached  himself  to  Albe- 
roni,  the  all-powerful  minister  of  Philip  V.  [Alrkroni], 
whom  he  assisted  with  memorials  and  plans  of  improvement 
for  the  commerce  and  finance  of  Spain,  and  whose  pro- 
tection he  secured.  During  his  residence  at  Madrid,  Rip- 
perda carried  on  several  intrigues  by  no  means  creditable 
to  bis  character  either  as  an  ambassador  or  a  man ;  for 
whilst  conducting  the  negociations  of  his  native  country, 
Holland,  he  maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
emperor,  and  was  also  guilty  of  a  most  disgraceful  trans- 
action towards  Mr.  Doddington.the  English  minister,  in  whose 
pay  he  seems  to  have  been,  whilst  he  secretly  informed  Al- 
bcroni  of  all  his  projects. 

In  the  meantime  Ripperda  rose  high  in  favour  both  with 
Philip  and  his  minister.  By  his  exertions  fifty  master- 
workmen  from  Holland  were  induced  to  settle  in  Spain,  and 
to  establish  extensive  cloth  manufactures,  first  at  Atcca, 
and  afterwards  at  Guadalaxara.  Having  some  time  after 
applied  for  some  recompense  for  his  services,  he  was  an- 
swered that  the  king  of  Spain  could  never  employ  in  anv 
high  or  responsible  office  a  person  attached  to  the  Protestant 
faith.  Accordingly,  in  March,  1718.  Ripperda  quitted  the 
Spanish  capital  and  returned  to  Holland.  Having  rendered 
a  full  account  of  his  mission,  of  which  the  States  expressed 
their  approbation,  he  then  formally  resigned  the  office 
which  he  held,  and  set  out  once  more  for  Madrid,  and  pro- 
ceeded thence  to  Aranjucs.  where,  soon  after  his  arrival,  ho 
made  his  abjuration,  receiving  as  a  compensation  for  his 
losses  the  appointment  of  superintendent-general  of  the 
royal  manufactories  at  Guadalaxara,  with  a  considerable 
pension  and  extensive  grants  of  land.  The  fall  of  Alheroni, 
which  was  hastened  by  Ripperda,  opened  to  this  ambitious 
man  the  way  to  power,  and  lie  was  accordingly  entrusted,  in 
1 725,  with  the  formation  of  a  secret  treatv  with  the  emperor. 
To  reward  his  services  in  that  memorable  transaction,  he 
was  soon  after  created  duke,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
grandee  of  Spain. 

On  his  return  to  Madrid,  Ripperda  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  state  in  the  place  of  the  marquis  of  Grimaldi.  Having 
succeeded  shortly  after  in  gaining  the  entire  confidence  of 
Philip,  he  was  raised  to  the  post  of  prime  minister.  His 
administration  however  was  not  of  long  duration.  Unablo 
to  fulfil  the  secret  engagements  entered  into  with  the  house 
of  Austria,  or  to  accomplish  the  vast  schemes  laid  down  by 
tho  treaty  of  Vienna,  such  as  the  recovery  of  Gibroltnr  by 
force  of  arms,  and  the  seating  of  tho  Pretender  on  the 
throne  of  England,  schemes  which  the  exhausted  state  of 
the  Spanish  treasury  and  the  menacing  attitudo  assumed 
by  Great  Britain  compelled  him  to  relinquish,  Ripperda 
foil  into  disgrace  with  the  Spanish  monarch. 

On  tho  25lh  of  May,  1 727,  he  was  arrested  at  the  house  uf 
Colonel  Stanhope,  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  was  scut 
to  the  fortress  of  Segovia,  where  he  remained  in  close  confine- 
ment, until,  having  eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  keepers,  ho 
made  his  escape,  and  arrived  safely  in  Lisbon,  where  he 
embarked  for  Cork.  After  spending  some  time  in  England, 
he  set  sail  for  his  native  country  in  1731,  and  settled  at  the 
Hague.  Whilst  there  he  became  acquainted  with  an  envoy 
from  the  court  of  Marocco,  of  the  name  of  Perez,  who  was  a 
Spanish  rcnegado,  and  who,  perceiving  the  violent  hatred 
which  Ripperda  bore  to  the  Spaniards,  and  his  love  of  ad- 
venture, induced  him  to  try  his  fortunes  upon  the  shores  of 
Africa.  Ripperda  accordingly  set  sail  for  Tangier,  and  was 
well  received  by  the  emperor  of  Marocco  (Mulcy  Abdullah), 
who  gave  bim  the  command  of  an  army  destined  to  repel  a 
threatened  invasion  from  Spain.  Ripperda  was  however 
defeated  before  Oron,  which  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards  in  1732. 

About  this  time  Ripperda  is  said  to  have  abandoned 
the  Roman  Catholic  creed,  and  to  have  embraced  the 
Mohammedan  religion,  taking  the  name  ofOiliman  Pashn. 
He  lived  for  some  time  at  Marocco,  surrounded  with  all  the 
gratifications  and  luxuries  that  wealth  could  supply,  and 
then  removed  to  Telouan,  where  ho  remained  until  his 
death  in  1 737. 

It  is  said  that  some  time  previous  to  his  death  he  believed 
himself  inspired,  and  endeavoured  to  propagate  a  new  reli- 
gion—a mixture  of  Christian,  Jewish,  and  Mohammedan 
doctrines,  which  however  had  no  followers.  Shortly  after 
the  death  of  this  extraordinary  man  there  appeared  at  Am- 
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stenlatn  an  account  of  bis  life  and  adventures,  under  this 
title:  '  La  Vie  du  Due  de  Ripperda,  par  M.  P.  M.  B  .'  8vo., 
Amct.,  1739.  The  same  work  was  translated  into  English, 
by  John  Campbell,  and  published  as  '  Memoirs  of  (ho 
Basha  Duke  of  Ripperda,'  London,  1739,  8vo.  There  is 
al*on  Spanish  translation  of  it,  Madrid,  1748 

RIPPLE-MARK.  In  geology,  the  undulations  on  thesur- 
face  of  many  rook*,  which  resemble  the  ridges  and  hollows 
left  on  mud  and  sand  by  the  small  wavot  of  water,  are  thus 
termed. 

Tho  progress  of  geological  induction  has  given  an  unex- 
pected importance  to  the  study  of  these  undulations ;  for  it 
is  now  certain  that  the  right  understanding  of  their  origin  is 
a  very  necessary  element  in  reasoning  on  the  deposition  of 
stratified  rocks  and  the  displacement*  or  the  aulient  bed  of 
tbo  sea. 

The  formation  of  small  ridges  and  furrows,  under  the 
influence  of  water  which  ripples  or  undulates  in  small 
waves,  may  be  conveniently  witnessed  and  studied  on  the 
shores  of  comparatively  quiet  seas,  on  the  margins  of  lakes, 
or  along  the  sides  and  shallow  beds  of  rivers.  The  '  ripple* 
mark  '  thus  produced  is  mure  or  less  permanent,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  sediments  on  which  it  is  impressed,  and 
the  circumstances  which  accompany  and  succeed  the  with- 
drawal of  the  water  which  formed  it. 

Looso  coarse  sand  easily  receives  impressions  from  the 
superfluctuating  water,  which  momentarily  change  under 
the  varying  influences  of  the  waves:  muddy  sediments  are 
less  easily  moulded,  but  the  forms  are  less  fleeting.  It  hap- 
pens often  that  on  the  gradual  retreat  of  the  tide  from  broad 
muddy  surfaces  like  those  in  the  bay  of  Moierambo,  or 
along  the  shores  of  the  Thames,  the  small  rippling  waves 
of  the  ebbing  tide  leave  marks  sufficiently  durable  to  allow 
of  being  indefinitely  preserved,  if  by  any  gradual  operation 
some  new  sediments  were  gently  overlaid. 

A  very  small  ripple  leaves  its  mark  on  the  subjacent  sand 
or  mud  at  only  very  small  depths :  larger  waves  are  felt  to 
a  greater  depth ;  and  apparently  tbo  depth  at  which  ripple- 
marks  are  formed  may  be  judged  of.  within  moderate  limits 
of  error,  by  the  breadths  of  tho  ripple-marks.  Wherever 
then  we  And  among  marine  stratified  rocks  or  sediments,  of 
whatever  dute,  undoubted  ripple-maiks  such  as  shallow 
waters  leave,  those  deposits  contain  clear  proof  of  their 
having  been  formed  at  small  depths;  aud  when,  as  fre- 
quently happens,  these  are  seen  to  be  covered  by  other 
sediments  hundreds  or  thousand*  of  (eel  in  thickness,  the 
conclusion  is  just  that  in  those  situations  the  antient  sea- 
shore underwent  a  great  subsidence,  or  the  ocean-level 
experienced  a  great  rue,  after  the  formation  of  those  now 
buried  ripple-marks.  There  has  been  in  those  situations  a 
cliange  of  the  level  of  laud  or  sea.  Now  we  find  ripple- 
marked  strata  among  the  rocks  of  every  geological  age.  As 
examples,  we  mention,  among  strata  lower  titan  the  moun- 
tain limestone,  the  fossiliferuus  rocks  ('  grauwacke')  near 
Kirby  Lonsdale,  and  uear  Linton  in  North  Devon;  in  the 
sandstones  of  the  mountain  limestone  group,  under  Peny- 
ghent  in  Yorkshire;  in  the  sandstone  of  tho  coal-formation 
at  Eliand  in  Yorkshire ;  in  the  sandstones  of  the  new  red- 
sandstone  formation  at  Storeton  near  Liverpool;  in  the 
sandstones  of  the  oolitic  rock*  uear  Scarborough  and  near 
Stamford;  in  the  Wealden  deposits  at  Horsted. 

Iu  most  cases  ripple-mark  is  found  on  sandstones  or  indu- 
rated days  of  flno  grain  and  frequent  lamination,  and  it  is 
most  distinct  on  surface*  where  a  change  of  deposit  happens, 
a*  where  sandstones  alternate  with  thin  clay  partiug*. 
Rarely,  as  iu  tho  Store  ton  quarries,  impressions  of  quad- 
ruped* uccompany  the  ripplo-tnark ;  and  it  is  even  thought 
that  mark*  of  rain  are  preserved  thoreon. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  lengthen  this  notice  by  pointing  out 
the  obvious  importance  of  the  careful  study  of  a  phenome- 
non which  is  frequent  among  tho  stratified  deposits,  and  on 
which  remarkable  generalizations  partly,  if  not  principally, 
depend.  By  careful  attention  to  the  evidence  which  is  left 
on  the  surfaces  of  rocks,  we  may  learn  the  depth  and  some 
other  circumstances  of  the  water  which  covered  them  at 
tho  lime  of  their  deposition  ;  and  come  to  understand  how, 
by  successive  steps  or  gradual  depression.  Hie  sea-bed  was 
lowered,  in  relation  to  the  ocean-level,  hundreds,  or  even 
thousands  of  feet,  locally  or  extensively,  so  as  to  allow  of 
the  successive  accum ulation  of  new  sediments  containing  the 
remains  of  new  races  of  marine  animals  and  land- plants, 
without  requiring  the  aggregation  of  laminated  clays,  sands, 
and  gravels,  at  depths  beyond  tho  reach  of  liLtoral  agitation, 


or  tho  profuse  abundance  of  mollusca  and  polypiaria,  in 
regions  of  the  sea  where  enormous  pressure  and"  deficient 
light  seem  to  forbid  their  very  existence. 

Sec  for  a  general  view  of  the  causes  of  ripple-mark  made 
by  water  and  wind,  and  examples  of  the  Utter  circumstance, 
Mr.  Babbagc's  Ninth  Bridgeirater  Treatise.  Further  no- 
tices bearing  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  Playfair's  Hut- 
Ionian  Theory ;  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  iv. ;  and 
De  la  Bechc's  Theoretical  Researches. 

Rl'SCULUS.    [Pcbcilopoda,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  30 2  ] 

RISK.  Iu  the  theory  of  Prohahilities  the  risk  of  loss 
or  gain  means  such  a  fraction  of  the  sum  to  be  tost  or  gained 
as  expresses  the  chance  of  losing  or  gaining  it :  thus  an  even 
chance  of  losing  40/.  is  considered  as  a  positive  loss  of  one- 
half  of  40/.,  or  of  20/. ;  and  2  to  I  for  gaining  60/.  is  counted 
as  two-thirds  of  60/.,  or  40/.  If  both  these  risks  were  en- 
countered at  the  same  time,  the  whole  transaction  would  be 
considered  as  a  gain  of  4i>/.—  20/.,  or  20/.,  since  this  is  tho 
sum  which  would  be  netted  by  every  such  transaction  in 
the  long  run,  and  one  with  another. 

The  following  i*  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of 
the  division  of  risks.  Let  there  be  an  adventure  in  which 
the  chance  of  success  is  p,  and  that  of  failure  1  —p.  Let 
failure  produce  the  loss  £rt  and  success  the  gain  £m  :  then 
7-m—  (1  —  p)n  is  the  result  of  every  such  transaction  one 
with  another.  Let  this  last  be  called  M  ;  it  is  required  to 
eslimato  the  probability  that  in*  transactions  tho  average 
effect  (gain  or  loss,  according  as  M  is  positive  or  negative) 
shall  lie  between  M  +  /  and  M— /.  Calculate  the  square 
root  of*  divided  by  2p  (1  —  p) ;  multiply  this  square  root  by  /, 
and  divide  the  result  by  m+n.  Take  the  table  in  Mea.h 
(using  it  as  in  PuouAniLtTY,  p.  27),  let  the  last  result  bo 
A,  then  the  corresponding  B  is  the  probability  required. 
[Wag ek  ;  Weight  of  Observations. J 

Rl'SSOA,  M.  de  Freminville's  name  for  a  genus  of 
small  testaceous  trachelipods  (gastropod*  of Cuvier),  founded 
on  somo  small  shell*  observed  by  the  well-known  M.  Risso 
of  Nice,  and  described  by  M.  Desmarest  in  1814  in  the 
'  Nouveau  Bulletin  de  la  Socielc  Philomathique.' 

Lamarck  placed  the  few  species  known  to  him  among  tho 
Melanitc,  but  without  distinction.  Delle  Oimje  made 
known  the  animal  structure  of  a  Mediterranean  species  in 
his  memoirs  on  the  Invertebrata  of  the  Neapolitan  Sea; 
and  Philippi  recorded  it*  generic  characters  in  his  '  Enu- 
merate Moliuscorutu  Sit'tliso,'  from  observations  made  upon 
two  other  Mediterranean  species. 

Generic  L'/niracter.—  Animal  with  a  sublriangular  foot, 
truncated  anteriorly,  pointed  posteriorly.  Head  proboscidi- 
form,  with  a  subulate  tentacle  on  each  side,  at  the  external 
base  of  which  the  eye  is  placed  on  a  little  couvexity ;  mouth, 
prolonged  into  a  short  and  truncated  proboscis. 

Shell  elongated,  turriculato,  sometime*  short  and  sub- 
globular;  aperture  oval,  semilunar,  subcanaliuulate.  having 
tho  right  lip  thickened,  and  noarly  always  projecting  for- 
wards, and  arched  longitudinally ;  operculum  horny,  closing 
the  aperture  exactly. 

M.  Deshaycs  acknowledges  tho  difficulty  of  fixing  tho 
relations  of  Ntstoa;  but,  upon  a  comparison  of  the  charac- 
ters observed  by  Delle  Cbiaje  and  Philippi  with  those  of 
Cerithium,  he  thinks  it  evident  that  lltstoa  approaches 
the  Mdania  as  closely  as  the  Cerithia,  and  that  rt  may  he 
considered  as  intermediate  between  those  two  genera.  Iu 
the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  he  hu*  placed  it  between  Me- 
Lutui  and  Melanosis.  M.  de  Blainwllo  had  previously 
placod  tho  genus  in  his  family  Ellipsostomata,  between 
Melania  and  JViasianella.  M.  Rang  arranged  it  between 
Alotaniu  and  Lit  tori  no,  among  the  Turtinit  of  De  Fei  uvsac. 
observing  that  he  does  not  think  that  /?/»«< >a  can  be  admitted 
as  a  genu*,  though  it  may  well  hold  tho  rank  of  a  sub- 
genus, iu  which  case  it  may  take  it*  place  at  the  side  of  tho 
Melania,  and  near  the  genus  Puludma  of  De  Pcrussac. 

M.  de  Blaiuville  divides  the  genus  into  the  following 
sections : — 

A. 

Turriculated  and  Ribbed. 
Example,  Iiitsoa  acuta. 

B. 

Subturriculated  and  Ribbed. 
Example,  Pissoa  costata. 

C. 

Subturriculated;  perfectly  smooth. 
Example,  Rissoa  hyalina.  .  ^ 
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D. 

Subglobular. 

Example,  Rissoa  canrellata. 

The  same  divisions  are  adopted  by  M.  Rang. 

Seven  species  only  appear  to  have  been  known  up  to  the 
time  (1 830)  when  M.  Michaud  published,  in  h.s  illustrated 
memoir,  sixteen  new  species;  and  to  these  an*  to  be  added 
the  thirteen  described  and  figured  by  Phiiippi.  M.  Des- 
iiayes,  in  his  Tables,  gives  the  number  of  recent  species  as 
twenty-three,  and  of  fossil  (terliary)  twenty-two,  of  which 
last  two,  RisHOtfi  lactm  and  cochlearelLi,  are  recorded  as  hoih 
living  and  fossil  (tertiary).  In  the  last  edition  of  tamarck, 
the  number  of  recent  and  fossil  species  published  by  M. 
Deshayes  amounts  to  forty-four ;  but  he  states  that  there 
are  other  materials  for  this  genus,  and  that  his  own  col- 
lection alone  contains  more  than  eighty  species,  living  and 
fossil. 

M.  Deshayes  divides  the  Risto<e  into  three  groups:  in  the 
1st  he  places  tho  subglohulai  species  which  approach  the 
Turbines  and  Littorititr  (The  Turbiniform) ;  in  the  2nd, 
those  which  are  elongated,  and  whose  aperture  approaches 
that  of  tho  Melanitr  (The  Melanioitls) ;  and  3rd,  those 
whose  semilunar  aperture  is  subtruncated  at  the  base,  and 
which  are  approximated  to  the  Cerithia  (The  Cerithi- 
form). 

Localities. — The  Mediterranean  Sea,  principally ;  but 
species  are  recorded  from  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  and  from  the  East  Indian  Seas  and  Senegal. 

Mr.  Th.  Miiller  (Synopsis)  seemg  to  be  of  opinion  that 
Pusithea  nigra.  Turbo  minutus,  and  Acteon  trijidus  of 
Totten,  belong  to  this  genus. 

Fossil  RissojK. 

M.  Deshayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  pbservo* 
that  for  a  long  time  Rissoa"  were  found  fossil  in  tho  ter- 
tiary strata  only' ;  hut  i hat  Mr.  James  Sowerby,  in  his  '  Mi- 
neral Conchotomy,'  has  published  four  species  from  the  great 
oolite ;  whilst  it  is  remarkable  that  no  species  of  this  genus 
have  been  found  in  the  formations  between  the  great  oolite 
and  tho  tertiary  strata:  it  is  to  be  presumed,  he  adds,  that 
hereafter  they  will  be  found  in  those  beds. 

We  have  seen  that  the  number  of  fossil  Rissore  (including 
two  living  species)  found  in  the  tertiary  formations  is  given 
by  M.  Deshayes  in  his  Tables  as  twenty-two.  The  two 
specie*  recorded  as  both  living  and  fossil  ore  Rissrx*  ixtea 
and  cochlearella.  In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  R.  lactea 
is  not  noted  as  occurring  in  a  fossil  state ;  nor  do  we  find 
any  mention  of  R. cochleurella, excepting  under  the  head  of 
Ristoa  striata,  where  it  is  stated  that  this  species,  described 
by  MM.Quoyand  Gaimard.  in  the  Voyage  of  the  Astrolabe. 
bears  much  resemblance  to  living  individuals  of  R.  cjchlea- 
rella;  but  Rissoa  eanccllata,  labiata,  oblunga,  costata, 
monndonta,  tmsilla,  pulchella,  and  Rruguieri,  are  all  re- 
corded as  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary).  The  number  of 
named  species  which  are  fossil  only,  including  the  species 
from  the  oolite  and  R.  decussata,  in  the  same  work,  is 
eleven. 

RITSON,  JOSEPH,  a  poetical  critic  and  antiquary  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Stockton  in  Durham, 
and  some  of  his  pieces  were  published  there  before  he  came 
to  settle  in  London.  He  was  by  profession  a  conveyancer, 
with  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn,  but  being  appointed  deputy 
high  bailiff  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  he  did  little  in  his 
irufession,  living  on  the  income  which  his  oflicc  yielded 
urn,  and  spending  his  time  in  literary  pursuits.  During 
the  twenty  years  between  1782  and  1802,  he  poured  tho 
results  of  his  studies  and  researches  on  the  public  in  books 
in  epaick  sin  cession;  yet  not  so  rapidly  that  it  can  be  said 
that  they  arc  carelessly  executed,  or  that  their  contents  are 
worthies*.  On  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
a  most  valuable  member  u'f  the  literary  fraternity,  and  to 
have  done  perhaps  more  than  any  man  to  introduce  a  spirit 
of  curiosity  respecting  our  early  poets,  and  of  critical  exact- 
ness in  editing  their  remains. 

The  trifling  works  which  he  printed  before  he  became 
settled  in  London  need  not  be  particularised;  and  the  first 
work  which  we  need  to  mention,  and  indeed  the  first  work 
which  brought  him  into  any  notice,  was  his  '  Observations 
on  the  three  first  volumes  of  the  History  of  English  Poetry," 
in  a  familiar  letter  to  the  author  (Warton),  4to.,  1782.  This 
was  tho  first  serious  attempt  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  many  inaccuracies  and  faults  of  that  celebrated 
work;  a  bold  and  useful  service,  but  dangerous  to  him  who 


undertook  it,  as  Warton  had  many  and  powerful  friends 
who  coul4  not  bi-ar  to  see  him  so  roughly  handled.  e\cn 
though  they  could  not  deny  that  almost  c\ cry  one  of  Ritson  *s 
strictures  was  just.  However  il  must  be  owned  that  Ritson 
addressed  himself  to  lite  work  in  a  very  unamiahlo  spirit, 
and  wrote  like  a  man  wbo  was  not  inudi  ai  customed  to  the 
intercourse  of  refined  society.  The  work  has  become,  per- 
haps justly,  a  bye  word  when  men  would  speak  of  critical 
abuse.  In  the  next  year  he  published  some  4  Remarks  on 
the  Commentators  on  Shaks|t>re,'  which  is  to  be  distin- 
guished foin  a  larger  work  published  by  him  in  1792.  in- 
tilled  'Cursory  Criticism*  on  the  Edition  of  Shakspere 
published  by  Edmund  Malone.'  In  1781  he  also  published 
'A  Select  Collection  of  English  Songs,  with  an  Historical 
Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  National  Song.'  of 
which  a  second  edition  was  published  by  Mr.  Park  in  l>i:t. 
In  1790  appeared  his  volume  of  «  Ancient  Song*,  frum  the 
time  of  King  Henry  III.  to  the  Revolution.'  reprinted  in 
1829.  This  is  regarded  as  ono  of  tho  most  valuable  of  h  s 
works.  In  1701  he  published  '  Pieces  of  Antient  Popular 
Poetry,'  from  authentic  manuscripts  and  old  printed*  copies; 
in  1793,  'The  English  Anthology,'  in  three  volume*;  in 
1794,  a 'Collection  of  Scottish  Songs;'  and  in  1795,  the 
very  remarkable  poems  of  a  forgotten  poet,  Minot,  on 
events  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.,  which  have  also  been 
reprinted.  In  the  same  year  he  published  his  large  col- 
lection of  ballads  on  the  exploits  of  '  Robin  Hood,"  w  ith 
much  prefatory  matter,  in  which  he  cannot  be  said  to  apj  car 
to  any  great  advantage.  In  1802  he  produced  two  works 
in  this  department  of  literature:  the  one,  'Antient  English 
Metrical  Romances,'  in  3  vols.  8vo. ;  the  other, '  Biblio- 
graphia  Poetica,'  a  catalogue  of  English  poets  of  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  with  a  short  account  of  their  writings,  a  work  very 
imperfect,  but  to  which  succeeding  writers  in  this  depart- 
ment have  been  greatly  indebted. 

To  enumerate  however  all  the  works  produced  by  Mr. 
Ritson  in  his  twenty  years'  literary  career  would  carrj'  out 
this  article  to  an  unreasonable  extent.  It  may  bo  sufficient 
to  add  that  there  arc  several  small  works  of  lus  under  the 
denomination  of  Garlands,  as  the  'Bishopric  Garland,' 
the 'Yorkshire  Garland,'  the  «  Northumberland  Garland.* 
and  '  Gammer  Gurton's  Garland  ;'  and  also  several  tracts 
relating  to  his  profession,  and  especially  to  the  court  with 
which  he  was  more  particularly  connected.  In  1S02  he 
published  ■  An  Essay  on  Abstinence  from  Animal  Food  as 
a  Moral  Duty.' 

He  died  in  September,  1603.  Sinco  his  death  several 
tracts  have  appeared  attributed  to  him,  and  a  collection  of 
his  correspondence  has  been  published.  Some  account  of 
his  life  was  published  by  Mr.  Ilazlewood  in  1824.  He  had 
through  life  the  reputation  of  a  surly  critic,  which  his  attack 
on  Warton  gained  for  him.  and  he  was  more  shunned  than 
courted  by  his  literary  contemporaries. 

RITTEN HOUSE,  DAVID,  was  born  on  the  Sth  of 
April,  1732,  near  Germantown  in  Pennsylvania.  His 
father,  who  was  a  farmer  in  that  province,  intended  that  he 
should  follow  the  practice  of  husbandry,  and  being  appa- 
rently in  narrow  circumstances,  he  could  give  him  no  other 
education  than  that  which  usually  falls  to  tho  lot  of  persons 
who  are  engaged  in  such  occupations. 

But  the  elasticity  of  genius  is  often  superior  to  the  pres- 
sure of  adverse  fortune,  and  young  Riltenhouse,  before  he 
was  seventeen  years  of  age,  displayed  u  taste  for  mechanical 
and  mathematical  subjects ;  without  Imoks  or  instructors, 
he  is  said  to  have  executed  a  wooden  clock,  and.  similarly 
to  what  is  related  of  Pascal,  to  have  covered  the  ploughs 
and  fences  on  his  father's  farm  with  geometrical  figures. 
This  exhibition  of  uncommon  talent,  iomed  to  a  conviction 
on  the  port  of  the  elder  Riltenhouse  that  the  delicacy  of  his 
son's  constitution  would  render  him  unfit  for  the  labour  of 
cultivating  the  ground,  induced  the  father  to  procure  for 
the  youth  the  tools  of  a  watch  and  mathematical  instrument 
maker,  and  to  dispense  with  his  services  in  performing  the 
duties  of  the  farm.  Grateful  for  this  favour,  the  young 
man  worked  diligently  with  his  hands  during  the  dnv,  and 
at  night  devoted  a  portion  of  the  time  which  should  have 
been  passed  in  taking  repose,  to  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies.  His  success  appear*  to  have  been  extraordinarily 
great,  for  his  biographers  assert  that,  before  tho  age  of 
twenty,  he  was  able  to  read  the  '  Principia,'  and  that  he  had 
discovered  the  method  of  lluxions,  without  being  aware  that 
this  had  bocn  already  done  by  Newton  and  Leibnitz.  He 
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also  constructed  two  orreries  exhibiting  tho  movements  of  the  I 
planets  and  their  satellites.    These  machines  ore  said  to  be 
still  in  existence,  one  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  other  in  the  college  of  Princeton. 

In  1769,  Mr.  Killenhou-c  was  made  one  of  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  American  Philosophical  Socieiy  to  ob- 
serve the  transit  of  Venus  which  was  to  take  place  in  that 
year,  and  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  witness  the  phenomenon 
in  a  temporary  observatory  which  he  built  for  the  purpose. 
His  observation  and  the  calculations  relating  to  it  gained 
for  him  tho  approbation  of  the  astronomers  of  Europe,  and 
the  title  of  Doctor  in  Laws  was  subsequently  conferred  on 
)nm.  In  1779  he  was  named  ono  of  the  commissioners  for 
adjusting  a  territorial  dispute  between  the  slates  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia;  in  1786  he  was  employed  in  fixing 
the  line  which  separates  Pennsylvania  from  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  in  the  following  year  he  assisted  in  de- 
termining the  boundary  between  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Dr.  Rittcnhouse  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Boston,  in  1 782,  and  of 
tho  Royal  Society  of  Ixmdon.  in  1795.  In  1791  he  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Franklin  as  president  of  tho  American  Philoso- 
phical Society,  to  whoso  'Transactions'  he  contributed 
many  papers,  chielly  on  astronomical  subjects.  In  1777  he 
was  appointed  treasurer  of  Pennsylvania,  and  this  important 
ollice  he  held  with  incorruptible  integrity  till  his  resignation 
of  it  in  1789.  During  tbe  American  war,  he  is  said  to  have 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  patriot,  and  to  have  spoken  and  acted 
like  a  freeman;  and  in  1792  he  received  his  last  appoint- 
ment, which  was  that  of  director  of  the  mint  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  post  his  mechanical  skill  is  said  to  have 
been  highly  useful;  but  in  1795  he  was  obliged  to  resign  it 
from  bad  health,  and,  after  a  short  but  painful  illness,  he 
died  on  the  26th  of  Juno,  1 796. 

It  is  stated  that,  in  private  life.  Dr.  Rittcnhouse  exhibited 
every  amiable  virtue;  that  he  was  an  excellent  husband, 
father,  and  friend;  and  that,  himself  a  stranger  to  high 
pretensions,  he  felt  a  strong  attachment  and  esteem  for 
tlioso  who  cultivated  and  propagated  science.  A  public 
eulogium  was  pronounced  on  him  by  Dr.  Rush ;  and  in 
1813,  a  Memoir  of  his  life  was  published  by  his  relative, 
W.  Barton,  Esq.,  of  Lancaster. 

{Encyclontedia  Americana;  Gent,  Mag.,  Sopt.,  1796; 
Monthly  Mag.,  Oct.,  1796  ) 

RITUAL  (from  rittu,  in  tho  sense  of  eonsuetudo),  the 
book  which  directs  the  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  observed 
in  celebrating  divine  service  in  any  particular  church. 

RIVE  DE  GIER.  [Loire.] 

RIVER.  In  a  legal  sense  rivers  are  divisible  into  fresh 
and  salt-water  rivers.  Salt-water  rivers  are  those  rivers  or 
parts  of  rivers  in  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  Hows.  Rivers  are 
also  divisiblo  into  public  or  navigable  rivers  and  private 
rivers. 

The  property  in  fresh-water  rivers,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate, is  presumed  to  belong  to  the  owners  of  the  adjacent 
land;  the  owner  on  each  side  being  entitled  to  the  soil  of 
the  river  and  tho  right  of  fishing  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  But  this  presumption  may  bo  rebutted  by  evidence 
of  special  usago  to  the  contrary.  For  instance,  it  may  bo 
shown  that  the  property  of  the  river  is  in  one  person,  and  of 
the  adjacent  land  in  another:  or  that  ono  party  owns  the 
river  and  the  soil  of  it,  and  another  the  free  or  several  fishery 
of  the  river.  If  a  fresh-water  river  between  the  lands  of  two 
owners  gains  on  one  side  by  insensibly  shifting  its  course, 
each  owner  continues  to  retain  half  the  river,  and  the  in- 
sensible addition  by  alluvium  belongs  to  the  land  to  which 
it  attaches  itself ;  unless  tho  lands  of  tho  proprietors 
on  each  side  bus  been  marked  out  by  other  known  boun- 
daries, such  as  stakes,  &c.  in  the  river.  This  part 
of  the  law  as  to  the  acquisition  by  alluvio,  is  stated 
by  Bracton  in  the  chapter  '  De  acquirendo  rerum  do- 
minio'  (fol.  9),  and  his  statement  both  in  substance 
and  expression  is  taken  from  the  Digest  (41,  tit.  I,  s.  7), 
w  ith  which  Gains  may  b.t  compared  (li.  70).  But  if  tho 
course  of  the  river  is  changed  suddenly  and  sensibly,  then 
the  boundaries  of  the  lands  will  be,  as  they  were  before, 
in  the  midst  of  the  deserted  channel  of  the  river.  Special 
custom  may  also  alter  this  general  presumption  of  law.  It 
is  said  that  below  Gloucester  bridge  the  Severn  is  by  com- 
mon custom  always  held  to  be  the  boundary  of  certain 
manors,  however  suddenly  or  sensibly  tho  course  of  it  may 
bo  changed.  Though  fresh-water  rivers  are  presumed  to 
be  the  property  of  adjacent  landowners,  yet  such  owner  can- 


not set  up  a  ferry  and  demand  a  toll  unless  by  prescription 
or  by  charter  from  the  king. 

In  early  times  also  tho  king  by  his  prerogative  might  pre- 
vent all  persons  from  fishing  or  fowling  in  any  river  until  ho 
had  first  lakvn  his  pleasure  there.  This  was  effected  by  direct- 
ing a  precept  to  the  sheriff  commanding  him  to  cause  all 
persons  to  abstain  from  approaching  the  banks.  By  the  If  lh 
chapter  of  Magna  Charta  the  enjoyment  or  this  prerogative 
was  restricted  to  such  streams  as  it  had  been  exercised  u|H»n 
in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  Subsequently  the  custom  was  to 
name  the  rivers  in  the  precept  to  the  sheriff;  among  these 
was  the  Avon,  at  least  that  part  which  flows  through  Wor- 
cestershire. Eventually  tho  prerogative  fell  into  disuse.  In 
those  rivers  which  are  navigable,  and  in  which  the  public  have 
a  common  right  to  passage,  the  king  is  said  to  Lave 'an  inte- 
rest in  jurisdiction,'  and  this  is  so  not  only  in  those  parts  of 
them  which  nto  the  king's  properly,  but  also  where  they  are 
come  to  be  private  property  ;  such  rivers  arc  called  '  lluvii  re- 
gales,' '  hunt  streamcs  le  roy,'  'royal  rivers';  not  as  indicating 
the  properly  of  the  kin?  in  the  river,  but  because  of  their 
being  dedicated  to  tho  public  use,  and  all  things  of  public 
safety  and  convenience  being  under  his  care  and  protection. 
Thus  a  common  highway  on  land  is  culled  the  king's 
highway,  and  navigable  rivers  arc  in  like  manner  the  kings 
highway  by  water.  Many  of  Ihe  incidents  belonging  to  a 
highway  on  land  attach  to  such  rivers.  Accordingly  any 
nuisances  or  obstructions  upon  them  may  be  indicted  even 
though  the  nuisances  be  in  the  private  sod  of  any  person ; 
or  the  nuisances  and  obstructions  may  be  abated  by  indivi- 
duals without  process  of  law.  It  roust  not  however  be  inferred 
that  all  the  incidents  of  a  land  highway  attach  to  such  rivers. 
Thus,  if  the  highway  of  the  river  is  obstructed,  a  passenger 
will  not  be  justified,  as  ho  would  be  fn  the  case  of  a  land 
highway,  in  passing  over  the  adjacent  land.  Though  a  river 
is  a  public  navigable  river  there  is  not  therefore  any  right  nt 
common  law  for  parties  to  use  the  banks  of  it  as  a  towing- 
path.    (Boll  t>  Herbert.  3  T.  R  .  253.) 

If  a  river  which  is  private  in  use  as  well  as  in  property  bo 
made  navigable  by  the  owner,  it  does  not  therefore  become  a 
public  river  unless  from  some  act  it  may  be  presumed  that 
he  has  dedicated  it  to  the  public.  The  taking  of  toll  is  such 
an  act.  Cull  is  says  that  the  soil  of  the  sea  and  of  royal  rivers 
belongs  to  the  king.  But  the  expression,  if  intended  lo 
apply  to  all  parts  of  the  rivers  where  the  public  have  a  right 
of  passage,  appears  too  comprehensive. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  some  such  rivers  the  pro- 
perty may  bo  in  the  crown ;  us  it  was  in  the  river  Thames, 
the  property  in  which, both  as  to  the  water  and  the  soil,  was 
conveyed  by  cliartor  to  the  lord  mayor  and  citizens  of  Lon- 
don. And  in  all  rivers  as  far  as  the  tide  flows,  the  pro- 
perly of  the  soil  is  in  the  king,  if  no  other  claims  it  by  pre- 
scription. In  navigable  rivers  where  the  tide  flows,  the 
liberty  of  fishery  is  common  and  public  to  all  persons.  (Hnh\ 
De  Jure  Maris  et  Brachiorum  ejusdem;  Caltis,  On  S?tcftr*.\ 
Tho  property  in  the  mere  running  water  is  in  no  one; 
but  the  proprietor  of  adjoining  land  is  entitled  tothe  reasona- 
ble use  of  it  as  it  runs  by  his  land.  '  And  consequently  no  pro- 
prietor can  have  the  right  to  use  (he  water  to  the  prejudice 
of  any  other  proprietor.  Without  the  consent  of  the  other 
proprietors  who  may  be  affected  by  his  operations,  no  pro- 
prietor can  either  diminish  the  quantity  of  water,  which 
would  otherwise  descend  to  the  proprietors  below,  or  throw 
the  waler  back  upon  the  proprietors  above.  Every  pro- 
prietor who  claims  a  right  either  to  throw  the  water  back 
above,  or  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  water  which  is  to 
descend  below,  must,  in  order  to  maintain  his  claim,  either 
I  prove  an  actual  grantor  license  from  the  proprietors ofloctod 
•  by  his  operations,  or  muft  prove  an  uninterrupted  enjoy- 
I  mont  of  twenty  years.' 

1  {Judgment  of  Sir  J.  Leach  in  Wright  t\  Howard ;  Sim. 
Stuart,  109;  Gale.  On  Easements  ) 

RIVER  HORSE.  Since  tho  article  Hippopotamus 
was  written,  Dr.  Andrew  Smith  has  puhlished  his  interest- 
ing account  of  tho  animal,  in  the  Illustrations  of  the  Zoo- 
logy of  South  Africa,  together  with  the  most  accurate 
figure  hitherto  engraved :  of  this  wo  have  endeavoured  to 
give  some  idea  below ;  but  the  reader  should  refer  to  tbe 
work  ilsclf,  where,  with  all  the  advantages  of  size  and 
;  colour,  the  portraits  of  tho  female  hippopotamus  and  her 

young  one  have  all  the  air  of  life. 
I     A*  Dr.  Smith  has  evidently  paid  very  great  attention  to 
the  characters  and  habits  of  this  curious  quadruped,  we  pro- 
ceed to  notice  the  result  of  his  observations. 
He  describes  tho  Hippopotamus  Capensi*  of  Desmoulina 
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as  having  tlio  anterior  and  lateral  parts  or  the  head,  ami  [ 
the  upper  parts  of  the  neck  ami  body  brownish  red,  the 
firmer  rather  lightest.  The  brownish  red  of  the  bark 
passes  insensibly  into  u  light  brownish  purple  ted,  w  inch  is 
the  colour  of  the  tide*  and  limbs;  the  bully,  the  sides  of 
the  lips,  and  the  eye-lids  ligbt  wood-brown,  with  a  faint 
flej.li  coloured  blush ;  the  hinder  parts  of  the  body  and  tho 
b-.-lly  freely  freckled  with  small  spots  of  the  same  hue  as  the 
ground  colours,  only  of  darker  lints  ;  hairs  of  tail  and  eats 
bb<-k  ;  pencils  of  hair*  on  hps  &c.  yellowish  brown  ;  eyes 
a  clear  orange-coloured  brown  ;  hoofs  dark  horn-colour. 

The  male  and  female,  as  fur  as  colours  are  concerned,  are, 
he  observes,  nearly  alike,  but  in  regard  to  size  they  differ 
materially,  the  male  being  always  considerably  larger  than 
the  female. 

Dr.  Smith,  who  gives  a  most  elaborate  description  of  tho 
form  of  the  animal,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader,  remarks 
that  previously  to  the  establishment  of  the  Dutch  colony  at 
the  Catie  of  Good  Hope,  Hippopotami  existed  in  abundance 
in  all  tiie  Larger  rivers  of  South  Africa;  but  no  sooner  did 
the  colonists  direct  their  attention  to  hunting  them,  than 
their  numbers  began  to  diminish,  partly  from  destruction 
by  Are-arm*,  ami  partly  by  migration  from  the  scene  of 
danger.  '  At  present,*  continues  Dr.  Smith, 'scarcely  one 
exists  in  any  of  the  rivers  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  even  but 
very  few  in  streams  within  a  moderate  distance  of  it.  On 
the  expedition  arriving  in  latitudes  too  remote  to  be  readily 
reached  by  hunters  furnished  with  fire  ai  ms,  every  liuge 
river  was  found  to  abound  in  specimens,  and  in  those  the 
animals  appeared,  *«  they  probably  did  some  two  hundred 
\ears  ago,  much  nearer  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
continent,  familiar,  comparatively  fearless  of  man,  and 
generally  prepared  to  survey  with  curiosity  any  intrusion 
upon  their  haunts.  To  convey  some  idea  of  the  numbers  in 
which  they  were  found  in  several  of  the  rivers  towards  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  it  may  suffice  to  state  that  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  a  few  members  of  the  expedition 
party  killed  seven  within  gun  shot  of  their  encampment. 
Several  other  individuals  were  in  the  same  pool,  and  might 
also  have  been  killed,  had  it  been  desirable.  One  of  the 
survivors  was  observed  to  make  his  escape  to  an  adjoining 
pool,  and  in  accomplishing  that  he  walked  with  consider-  , 
able  rapidity  tilling  the  bottom  of  tho  river,  and  with  his  | 
buck  covered  with  about  a  foot  of  water.' 

The  hippopotami,  according  to  Dr.  Smith,  feed  chielly  on 
pra-s,  resorting  to  situations  near  the  banks  of  rivers  which 
supply  that  food.  'In  districts  fully  inhabited  by  man,' 
says  Dr.  Smith,  'tney  generally  pass  the  day  in  the  water, 
and  seek  their  nourishment  during  the  night;  but  in  locali- 
ties differently  circumstanced,  they  often  pass  a  portion  of 
tho  day  as  well  as  the  night  upon  dry  land.  In  countries  in 
which  the  night-time  constitutes  the  only  safe  period  for  then- 
leaving  the  water,  they  are  generally  to  bo  seen  effecting 
their  escape  from  it  immediately  before  dark,  or  are  to  be 
heard  doing  so  soon  after  the  day  has  closed,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  tho  surrounding  country;  they  then 
cither  directly  commence  feeding,  or  begin  a  joutney  to- 
wards localities  where  food  may  exist.  When,  previous 
to  nightfall,  they  may  have  been  in  pools  or  rivers,  they 
are  generally  at  once  enabled  to  commence  feeding  on 
reaching  the  dry  land;  but  when  they  may  have  passed  the 
day  in  the  sea,  they  require  commonly  to  proceed  some  dis- 
tance after  leaving  it,  before  they  find  the  grass  which  ap- 
pears congenial  to  their  palate.  It  is  not  every  description 
of  grass  that  hippopotami  seem  to  relish :  they  often  pass 
over,  in  search  of  food,  luxuriant  green  swards  which  would 
strongly  attract  many  other  animals  which  feed  upon  gra«s. 
Resides  having  a  peculiar  relish  for  tho  grasses  of  certain 
situations,  they  appear  to  have  a  predilection  for  districts' 
supporting  brushwood  ;  and  owing  to  tho  latter  peculiarity, 
they  are  often  to  be  found  wandering  in  localities  on  which 
but  little  grass  exists,  when  they  might  have  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  great  abundance,  but  without  tho  accompani- 
ment of  wood.  The  whole  of  the  night  is  probably  not 
more  than  is  necessary  to  admit  of  the  hippopotamus  ac- 
quiring sufficient  food  for  its  wants;  but  if  that  be  other- 
wise, it  certainly  prefers  to  pass  what  portion  of  the  night 
may  be  DMtsaary  for  procuring  nourishment  upon  the  dry 
land,  rather  than  in  the  water,  being  generally  only  seen  to 
retire  to  the  latter  upon  light  returning.' 

Dr.  Smith  thinks  it  difficult  to  decide  whether  these  ani- 
mals prefer  tho  pools  of  rivers  or  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
for  their  abode  during  the  day.    When  an  opportunity  for 


choice  existed,  he  found  that  some  individuals  selected  the 
one,  and  sonic  ihe  other.  During  a  journey  which  he  made 
some  years  ugo  to  Port  Natul  and  the  country  beyond  it,  he 
hud  many  opportunities  of  observing  the  footsteps  made  by 
them  while  entering  aud  leaving  the  sea  ;  and  on  0110  occa- 
sion his  party  opposed  unsuccessfully  a  female  with  her 
young  one  on  their  way  to  the  sea. 

Tho  excrement,  like  that  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros, 
is  voided,  according  to  the  same  accurate  observer,  in  im- 
mense cylindrical  masses;  and  those  which  came  from  the 
hippopotamus  seemed  principally  to  consist  of  comminuted 
grans,  apparently  but  little  altered  by  the  process  which  it 
must  have  undergone,  but  in  a  drier  condition  than  that  in 
w  Inch  it  could  have  entered  the  stomach. 

The  disposition  of  this  huge  creature  is  described  by  Dr. 
Smith  to  be  peaceable  and  inoffensive:  not  that  when  the 
animal  is  wounded,  or  happens  in  its  excursions  on  dry  land 
to  be  accompanied  by  its  young,  it  does  not  manifest  much 
ferocity,  instantly  giving  chuse,  if  in  any  way  interrupted  in 
its  course.  The  mother  which  his  party  endeavoured  to  in- 
tercept immediately  became  the  assailant  on  discovering  the 
object  of  the  parly,  and  she  rushed  open-mouthed  on  tin- 
man nearest  to  her.  '  The  display  of  her  enormous  mouth, 
armed  with  formidable  teeth,  caused  tho  most  advanced  of 
the  hunters  to  retreat,  and  those  in  the  rear  to  pause.  The 
flight  of  the  hunters  seemed  to  encourage  the  animal  in 
pursuit,  ami  though  the  direction  they  took  led  her,  in  pur- 
suing them,  to  retire  from  the  sea  which  she  had  intended 
to  enter,  she  persevered  in  giving  chase,  until  one  of  the 
parly,  who  from  his  situation  had  not  had  occasion  to  fly, 
fired  a  bullet  into  her  mouth.  Immediately  after  the  wound 
was  inflicted  she  for  an  instant  stuod  still,  and  then  retreated 
with  precipitation  to  the  sea.  in  which  she  was  afterwards 
shot,  having,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  her  kind, 
manifested  a  disinclination  to  retire  into  deep  water,  a  dis- 
inclination no  doubt  arising  from  sensations  experienced 
from  tho  wound  she  had  received.* 

Dr.  Smith  is  of  opinion  that  the  sagacity  of  the  hippopo- 
tamus, though  doubtless  inferior  to  that  of  the  elephant,  is 
nevertheless  very  considerable,  and  that  its  memory  may 
be  considered  tenacious,  certainly  superior  to  that  of  the 
rhinoceros,  and  possibly  equal  to  that  of  the  elephant. 
After  noticing  its  adroitness  in  guarding  against  assailants, 
and  in  avoiding  pits  dug  to  entrap  it,  the  Doctor  remaiks 
that  when  once  a  hippopotamus  has  been  assailed  iu  its  water)' 
duelling,  and  has  been  injured  from  incautiously  exposing 
itself,  it  will  rarely  be  guilty  of  the  same  indiscretion  a 
second  time  ;  and  though  its  haunts  may  not  again  be  op- 
pioaehcd  by  hunters  till  aft  r  a  long  period  lias  elapsed,  it 
will  survey  such  approaches,  and  perform  the  movements 
necessan  for  its  respiration  with  a  degree  of  caution,  whic  h 
clearly  shows  that  it  has  not  forgotten  tho  misfortune  to 
which  an  opposite  course  lias  exposed  it. 


Female  lliproixHnm.it  ami  Yuuns.  (Smith.) 

RIVERS.  (Geology.)  [Valley.] 

RIVERS  are  the  flowing  waters,  which  bring  to  the  sea. 
and  sometimes  to  a  lake,  the  waters  which  are  collected 
within  a  certain  portion  of  tho  earth's  surface.  The  country 
which  is  thus  drained  by  a  river  is  called  its  Ixirin,  as  tho 
i  iver  runs  in  tho  lowest  part  of  it,  and  the  country  rises  on 
all  sides  with  greater  or  less  steepness,  in  the  fashion  of  the 
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side*  of  a  bnsio.  The  margin  of  such  a  basin  generally  lies 
contiguous  to  the  basin  of  another  river,  and  :1ms  constitutes 
the  boundary-line  of  the  two  basins.  From  those  margins 
the  waters  descend  on  both  sides  toward*  their  respective 
basins,  which  arc  separated  by  them,  and  hence  the  whole 
line  of  these  margins  is  railed  a  watershed. 

The  basins  of  rivers  vary  greatly  in  size.  A  brook  is  the 
name  commonly  given  to  rivers  of  the  smallest  description. 
When  such  a  river  rises  near  the  tea  or  near  a  large  river, 
into  one  of  which  it  flows  after  a  short  course,  it  conse- 
quently drains  a  very  small  surface.  If  the  waters  should 
he  increased  by  those  of  another  brook,  the  name  of  brook 
is  changed  for 'that  of  rivulet.  The  basin  of  a  rivulet  is 
therefore  more  complicated  than  that  of  a  brook.  One  or 
more  brooks  descend  from  the  margin  of  the  basin,  and  by 
uniting  their  waters  wilh  those  of  the  rivulet,  increase  its 
volume.  When  several  rivulets  unite  and  so  produce  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  running  water,  this  watercourse  takes 
the  name  of  river.  But  all  such  rivers  do  not  reach  the 
sea  or  even  a  lake ;  most  of  them  join  other  rivers,  and  thus 
n  large  river  is  produced.  This  last-mentioned  large  river  is 
called  tho  prtfirijtal  river,  and  those  which  increase  its 
waters  arc  called,  with  respect  to  it,  affluents  or  tributariet, 
and  sometimes  feeders  or  tranche*. 

The  first  waters  of  a  river  are  generally  derived  from  a 
spring,  which  breaks  out  nt  the  foot  of  a  declivity,  or  on 
the  side  of  some  hill  or  mountain  ;  and  sometimes  from  a 
swamp  or  a  lake.  This  is  called  the  source  of  a  river. 
From  this  source  the  river  descends  through  the  lowest 
part  of  its  basin  until  it  terminates  its  course  in  the  sen,  a 
lake,  or  another  river,  and  this  termination  is  called  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  cavity  in  which  the  running  water 
flows  is  called  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  solid  land  which 
bounds  this  bed  is  called  its  ban/ta. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  elevation  at  which  a 
river  originates  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  its 
course,  and  accordingly  geographers  assumed  that  there  are 
elevated  raountain-raiiges  in  those  regions  where  large  rivers 
take  their  rise;  but  modern  researches  have  shown  that  this 
is  not  always  thoca.-e.  Thus  the  Volga,  which  is  the  largest 
river  of  Europe,  and  runs  above  two  thousand  miles,  rises 
in  a  district  the  mo->t  elevated  part  of  which  does  not  exceed 
1 100  feet  above  the  sea;  and  the  Mississippi,  which  is  si  ill 
larger,  originates  in  a  tract  which  can  hardly  be  called  hilly, 
and  at  an  elevation  probably  not  much  exceeding  1500 
feet  above  the  sea. 

But  still  most  large  rivers  have  their  origin  in  very  ele- 
vated mountains  or  on  high  table  lands,  in  descending  from 
which  a  great  difference  with  respect  to  the  rapidity  of  their 
course  and  the  nature  of  the  country  through  which  they 
flow,  is  observed.  Accordingly  geographers  divide  the 
whole  of  the  course  of  such  rivers  into  three  divisions,  the 
upper,  middle,  and  luirer  course. 

The  upper  course  of  such  n  river  lies  within  a  mountain 
region,  and  its  source  is  consequently  at  a  great  elevation 
above  the  sea.  The  waters  run  with  greater  or  less  velocity, 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  mouninin- 
region,  and  the  greater  or  less  rapidity  with  which  the 
whole  region  declines  towards  the  country  to  which  the 
course  of  the  river  is  directed.  When  the  elevation  of  the 
mountain-region  decreases  with  great  rapidity,  the  current 
of  the  river  is  extremely  rapid,  and  presents  a  quick  suc- 
cession of  cataracts  and  rapid*.  The  force  of  the  current 
is  so  great  that  pieces  of  rock  of  considerable  size,  which 
ure  frtquontly  detached  from  the  overhanging  masses,  can- 
not resist  it,  s».nd  arc  curried  down  by  tho  current,  unlil  they 
teach  a  point  where  the  rapidity  of  the  descent  begins  to 
diminish.  Tho  mountains  which  cotiMituto  the  banks  of 
the  river  often  rise  several  thousand  feet  above  it,  and 
their  bases  are  united  by  slopes  forming  on  angle,  over 
which  the  water  runs  on  bare  rocks,  without  the  least 
covering  of  earth.  Thus  the  river  does  not  flow  in  a  valley, 
but  in  a  cleft  or  ravine,  which  cuts  deep  into  the  mountain 
masses.  Sometimes  there  is  space  enough  for  a  path  be- 
tween the  river  and  tho  mountains,  but  in  many  places  this 
space  is  only  obtained  by  artificial  means,  as  by  cutting 
away  a  projecting  rortion  of  the  rock,  or  by  mnking  a  tun- 
nel through  it.  Where  either  of  these  means  cannot  be 
applied,  the  path  is  continued  over  tho  bed  of  the  river  by 
a  woV.i'n  bridge  of  greater  or  less  extent,  until  a  place  is 
reached  which  offers  sufficient  space  for  a  path  on  the  sides 
uf  the  rocks.  The  course  of  the  river  is  generally  in  a 
straight  line,  but  sometimes  it  make*  short  and  abrupt 


bends  which  form  acuto  angles.  In  the  last-mentioned 
case  it  is.  olmost  without  exception,  observed,  that  the 
mountains  which  enclose  the  river  have  on  one  side  a  pro- 
jection, and  on  the  other  a  receding,  which  correspond  so 
exactly  that  if  it  were  possible  to  unite  both  mountains,  the 
projecting  would  exactly  nt  into  the  receding  part.  This 
peculiarity  in  the  formation  of  the  ravines  of  mountain 
streams  was  observed  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  Andes  of 
South  America,  who  called  them  t/uebradat,  or  broken ; 
by  this  term  tacitly  assuming  that  the  phenomenon  had 
been  caused  by  a  violent  disruption  of  the  mountains. 
This  description  of  moutitain-strenms  and  their  ravines 
applies  particularly  to  those  of  the  western  Alps  along 
their  southern  declivity,  to  those  rivers  which  constitute 
the  upper  branches  of  the  rivers  Doria  and  Sesia,  to 
the  valleys  of  Anzasca  and  Vcdro  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  great  road  of  the  Simplon,  and  to  the  still  larger 
valley  of  Aosta,  through  which  the  road  leads  from  Sw  it- 
zcrland  to  Italy  over  the  mountain-pass  of  the  St.  Ber- 
nard. The  military  road  of  the  Romans  waB  mode  through 
the  Val  d'Aosta ;  but  in  these  parts  it  was  only  prac- 
ticable for  beasts  of  burden.  Such  deep  ravines  no',  only 
occur  between  the  gigantic  elevations  of  a  high  range, 
but  likewise  in  tho  elevated  table-lands,  Humboldt  ob- 
serves that  the  pluin  of  Quito,  which  is  nearly  10,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  intersected  by  ravines,  which  in  somo 
places  sink  so  deep  that  their  bottoms  are  hardly  more  than 
2000  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  and  he  adds  that  some  of 
them  arc  so  narrow  as  not  to  contain  the  smallest  cultivable 
space.  Similar  ravines  intersect  the  table-lands  of  Guate- 
mala and  Anahuac,  where  they  are  called  canadnt 

When  the  mountain-iegion  through  which  the  upper 
course  of  a  river  lies  descends  with  less  rapidity,  and 
consequently  occupies  a  much  greater  extent  of  country, 
the  mountain-streams,  as  well  as  their  banks,  present  very 
different  features.  Both  the  streams  and  the  banks  show 
that  tho  descent  of  the  whole  mass  is  not  by  a  regular 
slope,  but  is  formed  by  an  alternation  of  plains  and  declivi- 
ties ;  in  ascending  such  a  mountain  stream,  it  is  found  that 
in  certain  places  the  rocky  masses  approach  so  near  to  tho 
batiks,  as  to  leave  hardly  room  enough  for  tho  river,  and  in 
these  narrows  tho  current  is  extremely  swift,  and  generally 
a  continual  rapid,  interrupted  by  falls  of  moderate  height. 
These  narrows  however  rarely  extend  more  than  a  few 
miles.  Above  them  the  mountains  recede  to  some  distance 
from  both  sides  of  the  river ;  and  thus  a  basin  is  fonned,  in 
the  middle  of  which  the  river  flows  with  a  comparatively 
slow  current,  not  over  bare  rocks,  but  over  a  gravelly  bed. 
and  between  low  banks  of  earth.  Tho  bottom  of  the  basin 
is  level,  or  descends  with  a  genilo  slope,  and  may  be  culti- 
vated or  used  as  pasture-ground.  In  some  of  the  rivers 
which  descend  from  tho  central  and  eastern  Alps,  this  alter- 
nation of  narrow  passes  and  basins  occurs  several  times. 
Thus  the  Reuss,  along  which  the  great  road  runs  which  lends 
over  the  mountain-pass  of  St.  Gothard,  rushes  with  incredible 
velocity  through  the  ravmc  of  tho  Hospcndal,  and  falls  1S00 
feet  before  it  reaches  the  basin  of  the  valley  of  Ursern, 
which  is  nearly  eight  miles  long  and  more  than  half  a  mile 
wide,  nnd  in  which  it  runs  wilh  a  gentle  course.  At  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Ursern  the  river  enters 
the  second  narrow  at  the  Urnerloch.  This  narrow,  which 
extends  about  three  miles  to  Goshiiien,  is  extremely  con- 
tracted, and  within  these  limits  tho  river  descends  1074 
feet,  forming  n  succession  of  small  cataracts.  Below  this  is 
the  baMn  of  ihe  Krachenthal,  which  is  not  so  wide  as  that  of 
Ur.-crn,  and  about  six  miles  long.  The  course  of  the  river 
within  this  basin  is  rapid,  but  there  arc  no  cataracts.  From 
this  valley  the  river  escapes  by  the  third  narrow,  which  is 
about  four  miles  long,  and  also  very  contracted  ;  it  termi- 
nates at  the  village  of  Am-Sliig,  where  tho  Reuss  enters  the 
valley  of  Uri,  in  which  it  flows  until  it  mingles  its  writers 
with  those  of  the  lake  of  Uii  (Urner-sce),  as  the  southern 
p:irt  of  the  Vierwald*t;idter-see  is  named.  Tho  same  con- 
formation is  observed  in  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Alps, 
where  the  river  Ticino  descends  from  the  mountain-pass  tf 
St.  Gothard.  This  river  runs  in  a  ravine  from  thcllospundal  to 
Airolo,  in  which  it  descends  about  2880  feel.  It  then  enters 
the  upper  valley  of  LcveiHina,  which  is  about  seven  miles 
lung  and  half  a  mile  wide,  and  in  which  the  river  is  rapid, 
but  ha*  no  cataracts.  It  issues  from  tins  vallev  by  a  narrow 
about  two  miles  long,  between  II  l>azio  and  l'auio,  where  a 
scries  of  beautiful  waterfalls  occur,  and  tho  ravine  is  so  nor- 
row  that  an  artificial  road  has  been  cut  on  the  odjaceut 
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mountain  called  the  Platifer.  At  Faido  the  Ticino  enter* 
the  middle  valley  of  Lcventina,  in  which  it  Hows  with  great 
rapidity  to  Giornico,  a  distance  of  about  11  floe  a  miles,  but 
without  forming  any  fulls.  The  valley  is  less  than  half  a 
mile  wide,  and  often  interrupted  by  rocks.  Above  Gior- 
nico tlm  liver  enters  a  short  narrow,  at  the  outlet  from 
which  it  forms  cataracts,  and  then  reaches  ihowide  vailcy 
c.illed  the  Lower  Valley  of  Lcventina.  in  which  it  flows 
wilh  ir  comparatively  genllo  course  to  Lago  Maggiorc.  The 
greater  number  of  the  rivers  which  originate  in  the  Alps 
tui.l  Pyrenees  arc  of  this  latter  discription.  The  basins 
which  occur  in  these  river- valle>s  may  at  sjme  remote  pe- 
riod have  been  filled  with  water,  and  this  may  have  heeu 
drained  off  by  the  rivers  forming  an  outlet  lor  the  waters 
by  the  narrows  which  now  connect  their  basius  with  one 
another. 

In  some  places  the  c 
immediately  "on. low  plain 
be  .said  to  have  a  middle  i 

the  plain  their  character  is  changed,  and  the  rapid  torrent  is 
converted  into  a  gentle  stream.  Thus  the  Maraiion,  after 
issuing  from  the  Pongo  de  Manseriche,  and  entering  the 
great  p'ain.  Hows  slowly  through  the  alluvial  level ;  and  the 
Gangn*,  after  leaving  the  Himalaya  Mountains  at  Hurd- 
war,  'Hows  with  great  bends  through  the  immense  plains  of 
Hindustan.  All  the  rivers  which  descend  from  the  south- 
ern declivity  of  the  Alps  to  the  plain  which  the  river  Po 
traverses  arc  of  the  same  description.  In  most  cases  how- 
ever the  mountain  reruns  are  not  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  plains,  but  are  separated  from  them  by  hilly  tracts, 
and  that  portion  of  the  course  of  a  river  which  lies  through 
such  a  hilly  region  is  called  the  miildle  course.  The  rocky 
ina>.ic«  rarely  approach  the  bed  of  the  river  which  has  a 
middle  course,  but  retire  to  some  distance  from  them,  so  as 
to  form  between  the  higher  grounds  a  wide  valley,  which  the 
inundations  of  the  river  have  covered  wiih  a  thick  la>er  of 
alluvial  sod.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  highest  ground  of 
these  vallejs  occurs,  without  exception,  on  the  very  banks  of 
the  rivers,  and  that  the  land  slopes  from  them  towards  the 
base  of  the  higher  grounds.  Accordingly  the  inundations 
generally  cover  the  lower  tracts,  which  are  at  some  distance 
from  the  river,  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  while  the  banks 
are  still  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  slopes  of  the 
higher  grounds,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  outer  banks 
of  the  river,  because  they  fl\  a  limit  to  its  inundations,  arc 
generally  gradual,  and  covered  wilh  vegetation.  The  cur- 
rent of  the  liver  itself  is  gentle.  This  change,  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  mountaiu-stream,  is  partly 
due  to  the  more  gentle  descent  of  the  hilly  region,  ami 
partly  to  the  rorm  of  its  course.  Th  •  bed' of  the  river 
rarely  lies  in  a  straight  line,  but  continually  forms  bends, 
which  arc  not  acute  angle.*,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mountain 
streams,  but  have  only  a  small  curvature,  so  that  the  river 
runs  through  the  valley  in  a  serpentine  course.  This  circum- 
stance renders  the  course  of  the  river  much  longer  than  it 
would  be,  if  it  flowed  in  a  struighl  line,  and  consequently 
diminishes  the  fail  and  the  rapidity  of  the  current. 

It  is  observed  that  rivers  form  numerous  small  islands  and 
sand  banks  a  short  distance  below  the  place  where  they 
issue  from  the  mountain-region.  Thus  the  Rhine,  between 
Basel  and  Kehl.  opposite  Strasburg,  and  the  Amnzonas  be- 
low the  Pongo  de  Manseriche,  as  far  east  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Yapnra,  and  the  Mississippi,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Peier  river  and  that  of  the  Missouri,  form  islands  and 
sand  banks.  This  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for.  by  ob- 
serving that  tho  river,  on  issuing  from  the  mountains, 
retains  a  large  quantity  of  earthy  matter  in  suspension, 
which  subsides  when  the  current  decreases  in  rapidity 
This  sediment  forms  islets  and  sand  banks.  Though  it 
rurcly  happen*,  as  already  observed,  that  the  rocky  masses 
approach  dose  to  the  banks  in  the  middle  course  of  a 
river,  >et  this  generally  occurs  several  times,  and  at 
such  places  the  river  usually  forms  rapids  and  whirlpools. 
A  Icd^e  of  rocks  traverses  the  bed  of  the  river  in  sonic 
placos.  Such  ledges  occur  in  the  Danubo  at  Passau,  near 
Neuburg  above  Vienna,  near  Presburg  in  Hungary,  above 
Pesth.  and  at  Orshova,  or  Orsova.  on  the  boundary -line  be- 
tween Austria  and  Turkey.  On  the  tthine  thev  occur 
only  between  Mainz  and  li  mn,  where  the  river  is  traversed 
by  three  ledges,  at  Hingen.  at  St.  Goiir,  and  near  Andcr- 
nii'-h  respectively.  Such  ledges  arc  found  in  nearly  all  the 
large  rivers  of  Europe.  The  elevations  by  which  they 
are  produced  are  sometimes  connected  with  ranges  of  hills. 


Ledges  of  this  description  occur  in  mmy  of  the  Atlantic 
rivers  of  the  United  Slates,  as  the  Potomac,  the  James 
River,  and  others;  and  they  mark  with  precision  the  pas- 
sage of  the  rivers  from  the  undulating  or  hilly  region  to  the 
low  plains  along  the  coast.  There  are  of  course  rapids 
where  theke  ledges  occur. 

The  /oMvr  course  of  rivers  usually  lies  through  a  plain. 
In  geneial  there  are  no  hills  which  constitute  the  outer 
margin  of  its  course,  and  consequently  there  is  no  bottom  or 
valley  through  which  it  runs.  The  banks  are  very  little  raised 
above  the  surface  of  the  waters,  and  the  level  ground  ex- 
tends to  a  greater  distance.  The  current  is  slow,  the  fall 
being  very  small.  Thus  it  was  observed  by  LaCoiidamiuc, 
that  the  Amazouas  from  the  narrow  at  Obydo*  to  its  mouth, 
a  distance  of  700  miles,  does  not  full  quite  twelve  feet,  or 
little  moie  than  0"1  of  an  inch  per  mile.  It  can  hardly  be 
conceived  that  a  river  with  so  small  a  fall  could  propel  its 
waters,  and  as  the  current  of  the  Amazonas  is  considerable, 
it  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  enor- 
mous volume  of  water  which  the  river  brings  down,  drive* 
on  by  its  pressure  that  which  is  before  it  until  it  reaches 
the  sea.  The  nirface  of  the  Elbe  at  Hamburg,  about  To 
m  les  from  the  North  Sea.  is  not  more  lhau  6  feet  above  the 
sea.  and  the  fall  per  mile  very  little  exceeds  on  inch.  The 
surface  of  the  plain  through  w  hich  a  river  runs  generally  con- 
sists ofan  alluvium,  which  the  river  has  deposited  during  the 
inundations.  The  matter  of  which  this  alluvium  consists  is 
soft  and  loosely  bound  together,  and  consequently  the  cur- 
rent, slow  as  it  is,  has  power  enough  to  remove  a  portion  of 
the  banks  from  one  side,  and  to  deposit  the  detached  matter 
on  the  other.  Thus  great  change^  are  produced  in  the  course 
of  rivers  in  the  lapse  of  time.  Major  Rennell  surveyed  a  latge 
portion  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Ganges  about  fifty  years 
ago,  mid  his  maps  were  very  exact  at  the  time.  He  aUo 
observed  the  changes  which  the  river  had  produced  in  iis 
bed.  A  few  years  ago  the  course  of  the  Ganges  was  again 
surveyed.  Tor  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  steam  naviga- 
tion, and  it  was  found  that  the  course  of  the  river  hardly  in 
any  place  agreed  with  the  maps  of  Rennell.  The  most  re- 
markable circumstance  however  is,  that  a  river  fre- 
quently divides  into  a  number  of  arms,  each  of  which  runs 
to  the  sea,  though  some  branches  re  unite  and  again  de- 
tach themselves  from  one  another.  Thus  the  Danube 
reaches  the  sea  by  seven  arms,  as  the  Nile  formerly  did, 
according  to  the  antient  accounts,  though  there  arc  now- 
only  five  arms  in  the  Nile.  Our  best  maps  represent  the 
number  of  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  as  amounting  to  leu  at 
least.  This  division  of  a  river  into  several  arms  is  easily 
understood  when  tho  soft  nature  of  tho  alluvium  is  con- 
sidered :  and  if  we  suppose  that  the  river,  in  its  operation  of 
changing  its  bed,  finds  in  its  way  a  piece  of  rock  or  other 
matter  harder  than  the  alluvial  soil,  by  setting  against 
such  an  obstacle  the  current  is  divided,  and  flow's  on  both 
sides  of  it :  the  following  inundation  removes  stdl  more  of 
the  alluvium,  and  thus,  in  course  of  time,  a  new  atra  is 
formed. 

The  country  which  is  enclosed  by  the  arms  of  a  river 
is  called  its  delta,  from  the  form  of  tho  Greek  letter  X 
which  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  that  which  wos  best  known 
to  the  antieiits,  greatly  resembles:  but  the  term  is  gene- 
rally appropriate,  as  most  river  deltas  have  that  form.  It 
is  a  common  conjecture  that  the  space  which  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  delta  of  a  river  was  once  a  part  of  the  sea,  which 
was  filled  up  by  the  debris  and  earthy  matter  brought  dow  n 
by  the  river  from  the  mountainous  and  hilly  country 
through  which  its  upper  and  middle  course  lie.  This  sup- 
position is  strongly  supported  by  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
which  evidently  consists  of  matter  brought  down  by  rivers, 
and  not  of  such  as  the  sea  leaves  behind  when,  from  any 
cause,  it  retires.  It  may  be  added,  that  this  operation  of 
rivers  goes  on  during  the  inundations,  for  after  the  waters 
have  subsided  the  surface  of  a  delta  is  found  to  be  covered 
wiih  a  very  thin  layer  of  mud.  which  soon  becomes  dry 
earth.  The  deltas  of  rivers  which  arc  annually  swollen  by 
rains,  which  is  the  case  between  the  tropics,  are  generally 
much  more  extensive  than  those  which  arc  formed  by  rivers 
whose  inundations  are  only  produced  by  the  melting  of 
snow. 

There  is  a  river  of  first-rate  magnitude  which  has  no 
delta,  though  it  seems  to  possess  all  those  qualities  which 
are  supposed  to  be  requisite  to  the  formation  of  such  an 
alluvial  tract :  the  St.  Lawrence  in  North  America  reaches 
the  t>ea  by  a  kind  of  bay,  which  extends  upward  of  300 
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mile*,  and  gradually  increases  in  width  from  three  to  above 
one  hundred  miles.    One  would  suppose  that  the  form  of 
this  bay  would  render  it  subject  to  be  easily  filled  up 
by  the  earthy  matter  brought  down  by  a  river  whose 
course  exceeds  1800  miles;  and  yet  we  do  not  find  that 
an  alluvium  of  any  extent  has  bceu  formed  along  the  banks 
of  this  wide  (estuary,  except  on  the  right  bank  below 
Quebec.   This  single  instance  might  throw  some  doubt  on 
the  opinion  that  deltas  are  formed  by  rivers  in  the  way 
above  mentioned,  if  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
did  not  suggest  an  explanation  of  this  deviation  from  the  | 
common  course  of  things  which  rather  confirms  than  re- 
futes tho  established  principle.   The  St.  Lawrence  is  the 
only  large  river  which  traverses  a  great  number  of  lakes. 
Even  after  having  left  the  five  great  Canadian  lakes,  it 
passes  through  those  of  St.  Francis,  St.  Louis,  and  St. 
Peter's.    In  each  of  these  lakes  the  current  ceases,  and  it 
is  only  perceptible  where  the  river  again  issues  from  the 
lake.    All  the  earthy  matter  therefore  which  the  river  col- 
lect* and  keeps  suspended  in  its  course  from  one  lake  to  the 
other  is  deposited  in  these  lakes.    Thus  this  large  river 
brings  no  debris  and  earthy  matter,  or  very  little,  to  its  wide 
scstuary,  which  cannot  therefore  be  changed  into  a  delta  by 
the  accumulation  of  such  matter. 

Most  large  rivers,  as  already  observed,  admit  of  this  di- 
vision of  their  course  into  three  parts,  an  upper,  middle, 
and  lower  course ;  but  the  exceptions  are  far  from  being 
rare.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures by  which  the  middle  course  is  distinguished,  occur  in 
the  upper  course  This  takes  place  when  a  river  originates 
on  an  elevated  table-land,  and  traverses  a  considerable  part 
of  it  Thus  the  Indus,  the  Sutlej,  an  affluent  of  the  Indus, 
and  the  Sara  poo,  rise  on  the  elevated  table-land  of  Tibet, 
and  drain  a  portion  of  it:  in  this  part  of  their  course  they 
resemble  tho  middle  course  of  the  Rhine  or  Danube.  But 
where  they  leave  the  plain  and  enter  the  mountain-region 
of  the  Himalaya,  they  resemble  the  mountain-streams  of  the 
Alps,  except  as  to  the  volume  of  water.  When  the  Indus 
and  the  Sutlej  have  descended  into  the  plains  of  the  Panjab, 
they  assume  the  character  of  the  lower  Rhine  and  lower 
Danube.  The  Sam  poo,  after  leaving  the  mountain-region, 
traverses  a  hilly  tract  of  great  extent,  the  valley  of  Asara, 
before  it.  enters  the  alluvial  plain  of  Bengal.  There  are 
other  rivers,  in  whu-h  only  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
middle  and  lower  course  can  be  recognised :  the  number  of 
such  is  considerable,  and  some  of  them  are  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. Thus  the  Volga  and  the  Mississippi,  neither  of 
which  rises  in  a  mountain-region,  but  in  a  hilly  tract,  in  the 
greater  part  of  their  course  present  the  characteristics  of 
the  middle  course  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  but  towards 
their  mouths  they  traverse  a  large  plain.  The  number  of 
rivers  whose  whole  course  lies  through  a  billy  or  undulat- 
ing country  is  still  greater,  as  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  the 
rivers  of  England  and  Southern  Scotland,  except  the  Hutnber, 
whose  course  is  partly  through  a  low  plain.  There  are  also 
rivers  which  in  their  whole  course  traverse  a  mountain- 
region,  but  they  are  all  small ;  such  are  some  of  the  rivers  in 
North  Scotland  and  in  Sweden,  and  nearly  all  the  rivers  of 
Norway,  and  those  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 

The  number  of  rivers  which  do  not  reach  the  ocean  is 
not  great,  if  we  except  those  which  fall  into  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  into  the  lake  of  Aral.  The  other  rivers  without 
an  outlet  always  terminate  their  course  in  a  lake.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  the  water  of  some  of  them  was  ab- 
sorbed by  a  dry  soil,  and  that  they  were  lost  in  the  sand  ; 
and  this  opinion  still  prevails  as  to  some  rivers  which 
descend  from  Mount  Alias  southward  to  the  Sahara.  But 
as  none  of  these  rivers  have  been  visited  by  Europeans,  the 
point  remains  doubtful.  Among  other  rivers  which  have 
no  communication  with  the  sea,  some  few  traverse  elevated 
table-lands,  consisting  of  plains  surrounded  by  continuous 
mountain-ranges,  through  which  the  waters  cannot  find  an 
outlet,  and  consequently  collect  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
plains,  and  form  lakes  large  enough  to  part  with  all 
their  surplus  water  by  evaporation.  8uch  rivers  occur  in 
the  valley  of  Tenochtitlan  in  Mexico.  The  most  remarkable 
is  the  Desaguadero,  in  the  valley  of  Titicaca  in  Bolivia, 
which  runs  about  300  miles,  ana  is  lost  in  a  lake  or  in 
swamps.  The  Hyarkan  or  Yerkan,  in  Chinese  Turkislan, 
is  still  larger,  but  its  character  is  imperfectly  known.  An- 
other kind  of  such  lakes  occurs  in  tbe  plains  of  Mexico  and 
of  South  America,  and  almost  exclusively  in  those  parts 
which  have  no  rain  or  very  little.  On  tbe  table-land  of  I  at  a  certain  period  in 
P.  C,  No.  1234. 


Mexico  the  greator  number  of  rivers  between  24°  and  30* 
N.  lat.  terminate  in  lakes ;  and  in  the  states  which  compose 
the  Argentine  Republic,  rivers  of  this  kind  are  numerous 
between  28°  and  34"  S.  lat.,  west  of  64c  W.  long.  As  very 
little  rain  falls  in  some  of  these  countries,  and  in  others 
none  at  all,  the  rivers  are  supplied  with  water  by  the  rains 
which  fall  at  certain  seasons  on  the  mountains  in  which  they 
originate,  and  by  the  springs  which  exist  there.  But  as  the 
supply  of  water  is  very  moderate,  it  does  not  give  force 
sufficient  to  the  currents  to  carry  them  through  those 
extensive  tracts  which  separate  them  from  the  sea.  It  is 
remarkablo  that  some  of  these  rivers  and  all  the  lakes  in 
which  they  terminate,  are  salt  in  South  America;  and  it  is 

Krobable  that  this  is  also  the  case  with  most  of  those  on  the 
lexican  isthmus. 

Most  rivers  overflow  the  low  countries  which  are  adjacent 
to  their  banks,  either  at  regular  seasons  of  the  year  or  oc- 
casionally. This  takes  place  when  the  supply  of  water  is 
greater  than  the  bed  of  the  river  can  contain.  In  this 
respect  rivers  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  the  first 
comprehends  the  rivers  whose  inundations  are  produced  by 
the  melting  of  snow  and  ice ;  the  second  comprehends 
those  which  are  annually  swollen  by  regular  rains;  and 
the  third  those  which  only  occasionally  cause  inundations. 

All  large  rivers  that  drain  countries  of  which  the  mean 
winter  temperature  is  below  30°,  are  annually  subject  to 
great  risings  when  the  snow  and  ice  melt.  Iu  such  coun- 
tries snow  falls  for  several  months,  and  as  only  a  small  part 
of  it  is  dissolved,  it  accumulates  to  a  great  amount.  As  soon 
as  the  frost  ceases,  the  snow  begins  to  melt,  and  runs  off  by 
tbe  smaller  rivers,  which  suddenly  swell  and  carry  an  un- 
usual supply  of  water  to  tbe  principal  river,  whose  volume 
being  thus  increased  to  three  or  four  times  its  ordinary 
magnitude,  overflows  the  adjacent  low  country.  These  in- 
undations, though  they  generally  improve  the  soil,  are  very 
injurious  to  agriculture,  by  destroying  the  growing  corn, 
and  covering  extensive  tracts  with  sand,  gravel,  and  other 
coarse  earthy  matter.  Embankments  are  usually  made  to 
prevent  these  inundations,  but  after  a  very  long  winter, 
when  the  river  is  more  than  usually  swollen,  these  em- 
bankments are  often  destroyed,  and  tbe  injurious  effects  of 
the  inundations  are  increased  by  tbe  mass  of  earthy  ma- 
terials of  which  the  embankments  consist,  and  which  are 
dispersed  over  the  adjacent  lands.  In  some  rivers  these 
inundations  last  only  from  two  to  four  weeks ;  in  others 
two  or  three  months;  and  in  some  even  five  or  six  months. 
Where  the  inundations  are  long,  they  are  leu  violent,  and 
cause  less  damage  than  where  they  are  short ;  in  the  latter 
case  tbe  whole  mass  of  water  suddenly  deluges  the  country, 
while  in  the  former  the  water  rises  slowly.  This  difference 
in  the  inundations  of  rivers  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to 
the  direction  in  which  they  flow.  Let  us  take  a  river 
like  the  Mississippi,  which  flows  from  north  to  south 
through  17°  or  Ifr  of  latitude.  In  winter  the  basin  is 
covered  with  snow,  and  if  the  whole  were  melted  in  a  few 
days,  it  would  produce  such  a  volume  of  water  as  would 
probably  cover  nearly  half  the  basin.  But  tbe  melting  of 
the  snow  is  gradual.  Whilst  the  temperature  in  tbe  northern 
districts  is  below  the  freezing-point,  the  spring  has  already 
made  considerable  progress  in  tbe  southern  districts,  the 
snow  which  has  there  fallen  has  been  dissolved,  and  the  water 
thus  produced  has  had  the  requisite  time  to  run  off  and 
reach  the  sea.  Thus  with  tbe  progress  of  the  sun  towards 
the  northern  tropic,  the  line  of  the  melting  snow  proceeds 
northward,  and  thus  the  supply  of  water  runs  off  gradually, 
until  the  snow  of  the  most  northern  region  is  dissolved. 
More  than  two  months  elapse  between  the  melting  of  the 
snow  in  the  northern  region  and  the  commencement  of  the 
melting  in  the  lower  part  of  tbe  river.  Tbe  inundations 
of  the  Mississippi  therefore  are  not  extensive,  if  the  great 
length  of  that  river  and  of  its  affluent*  are  considered, 
but  they  last  from  three  to  four  months.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  delta  of  that  river  is  indeed  under  water 
for  six  months,  but  this  must  be  ascribed  to  the  tract 
of  elevated  ground  which  extends  not  far  from  the  sea 
between  the  Atchafalaya  and  the  La  Fourcbe,  and  prevents 
the  enormous  mass  of  water  which  collects  in  the  lowlands 
near  the  first-mentioned  branch  from  running  off  sooner. 
When  a  river  situated  in  tbe  northern  hemisphere  flows 
from  south  to  north,  the  meltingof  the  snow  of  course  com- 
mences near  tbe  upper  branches  of  the  river,  and  proceeds 
northward.  In  this  case  the  volume  of  water  which  collects 
the  lower  course,  where  the  lowlands 
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ara  generally  most  extensive,  is  much  greater,  and  the  inun- 
dations are  much  mure  extensive  and  attended  with  more 
mischief.  But  »'.ill  they  cannot  l>e  compared  wilh  the 
inundations  of  those  rivers  which  run  Com  east  to  west  or 
from  west  to  east.  In  countries  which  are  drained  l»y  such 
rivers,  the  whale  mas*  of  snow  is  dissolved  in  a  few  days, 
especially  when  a  thaw  is  accompanied  by  rain,  and  all  the 
waters  thus  produced  pass  through  the  principal  channel  in 
the  course  of  a  week  or  two.  In  such  rivers  the  volume  of 
water  during  the  inundations  is  three  or  four  limes  larger 
than  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  summer  or  the  beginning  of 
autumn,  and  the  inundations  spread  lo  a  great  disiance,  and 
frequently  cause  great  loss  of  properly,  and  sometimes  also 
of  life,  especially  when  the  winter  has  been  unusually  long 
and  the  falls  of  snow  very  heavy.  [Niemen.]  But  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  forms  an  exception  here  also.  As  its  general 
course  is  from  west  lo  east,  one  would  suppose  that  a  large 
extent  of  country  within  its  basin  would  be  annually  subject 
to  inundation,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  ca*e  in 
any  part  of  its  course.  If  any  portion  of  it  is  swollen  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow  within  the  basin,  the  river  soon  caters 
one  of  the  lakes  through  which  its  course  lies,  and  thus 
the  addition  of  a  comparatively  small  volume  is  nut  suffi- 
cient to  raise  the  surface  or  the  lake  to  any  large  amount. 
Thus  the  same  cause  which  prevents  its  tilling  up  the  wide 
Hfstuary.  prevents  the  river  from  overflowing  the  adjacent 
country. 

Rivers  whoso  inundations  are  produced  by  regular  rains 
have  the  greater  part  of  their  course  either  wiiliin  the  tropics 
or  at  least  between  30"  N.  lat.  and  30°  S.  lat.  It  is  a  known 
bet,  that  in  those  regions  heavy  rain  falls  daily  from  three 
to  six  months  in  the  year.  These  heavy  rains  commence 
when  the  sun  in  its  progress  from  one  tropic  to  the  oilier 
approaches  the  zenith  of  a  country,  and  they  continue  till 
il  has  passed  a  certain  diManco  from  it.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  wet  season,  as  this  part  of  the  year  is  called  in  those 
countries,  the  rains  are  sometimes  so  heavy  that  in  the 
course  of  a  day  the  level  couilry  is  covered  with  water  a  fool 
deep.  The  rivers  of  course  soon  begin  to  increase  in  their 
volume  of  water,  and  after  some  time  they  rise  lo  the  level 
of  the  honks,  aud  begin  to  run  over.  Tlie.su  inundations 
generally  last  from  two  to  four  months.  They  are  more  re- 
gular than  those  which  are  nroduced  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow,  and  in  general  do  not  exceed  a  certain  height.  The 
rural  economy  of  those  countries  in  winch  they  lake  placo, 
is  founded  on  the  knowledge  of  this  periodical  event,  and 
on  the  certainty  that  the  inundations  will  fortilisu  the 
fields  by  depositing  on  them  a  line  mud,  which  enriches  the 
noil  more  than  the  best  manure.  Whenever  the  inundations 
do  not  rise  to  the  usual  height,  which  is  sometimes  the  rase, 
»  great  part  of  the  country  which  is  not  covered  with  water 
yields  little  or  nothing,  and  the  consequence  is  dearth  and 
famine.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inundations  riso 
higher  than  usual,  they  ore  also  injurious  to  rural  economy, 
by  reaching  those  tracts  which  are  set  apart  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  plants,  which  cannot  bear  so  much  moisture  as 
the  districts  that  are  regularly  Hooded.  Thus,  in  1831, 
the  river  Menam  in  Stam  rose  to  an  extraordinary  height: 
the  inundations  reached  the  large  orchards  which  for 
many  miles  in  extent  covor  the  more  elevated  tracts  along 
the  banks,  and  afford  subsistence  to  a  numerous  popula- 
tion. Several  kinds  of  fruit- trees  were  almost  destroyed, 
and  for  soma  years  the  manguslans  and  duriana  were 
scarce. 

All  the  rivers  between  the  tropics  which  are  swollen  by 
periodical  rains,  lie  only  in  one  hemisphere,  the  northern  or 
the  southern.  In  the  countries  through  which  they  (low 
the  waters  are  low  and  the  ground  dry  during  part  of  the 
year,  suas  to  admit  of  easy  cultivation,  and  at  another  season 
the  fields  aro  fertilised  by  the  inundations.  The  Amazonns 
alone  is  an  exception.  1  hough  the  courso  of  this  river  is 
iu  the  southern  hemisphere,  its  affluents  extend  far  lo  the 
north  and  south,  into  both  hemispheres,  and  probably  three- 
fourths  of  the  tropical  rains  which  descend  upon  South  Ame- 
rica find  their  way  to  that  large  river.  To  this  circumstance 
are  owing  its  immense  volume  of  water  and  iu  great  depth. 
The  Amazon a»,  properly  speaking,  is  never  ai  its  lowest 
lflvcl,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  applied  lo  other 
rivets.  When  the  northern  rivers  cease  lo  bring  down  the 
nupply  which  is  owing  to  the  periodical  rains,  the  southern 
begin  to  bring  their  contributions.  This  fact  seems  suffi- 
ciently to  explain  the  immense  tracts  of  alluvial  soil  which 
extend  along  the  river  to  a  great  distance,  but  the 


also  keeps  tho  soil  in  a  stale  of  continual  mois- 
ture, and  makes  it  a  perpetual  swamp.  Accordingly  «» 
find  that  the  banks  or  ihut  river,  which  admits  of  a  morn 
extensive  navigation  than  any  other  river  in  the  world,  re- 
main nearly  destitute  of  agricultural  settlements,  and  are 
slid  in  possession  of  savage  tribes. 

The  rivers  which  drain  the  countries  between  30°  N.  lati- 
tude and  those  in  which  ihe  mean  temperature  of  tho  winter 
season  <kcs  not  rise  above  30",  ore  subject  to  occasional  in- 
undations. But  these  overflowings  occur  only  in  tho^e 
rivers  whose  upper  courso  lies  within  mountain-ranges 
which  are  covered  with  snow  for  a  considerable  part  of 
tho  year.  In  such  ca*es,  while  the  snow  covers  the  more 
elevated  portion  of  llie  mountain-ranges,  a  sudden  change  in 
the  weather,  which  produces  a  warm  wind,  brings  ^rcat 
volumes  of  vapours,  which,  falling  in  abundant  ram,  soon 
dissolve  tho  snow,  and  the  mountain-streams  pour  down 
their  waters  wilh  increased  volume  and  velocity.  As  soon 
as  the  waters  roach  a  level  tract,  it  is  inundated.  As  these 
inuudulions  often  take  place  unexpectedly,  they  cause  gieat 
damage.  Thus  we  fiud  thut  some  valleys  in  the  Ozark 
Mountains,  in  the  United  Slates  of  America,  are  almost  un- 
inhabitable owing  lo  the  sudden  inundations  to  which  the 
river*  of  that  mountain-region  are  subject-  Many  river* 
however  never  inundate  tho  adjacent  country,  unless  a  heavy 
gale  of  wind  should  blow  directly  up  the  river,  and  drive  the 
sea  into  il  with  great  force.  Such  inundations  are  very 
sudden,  and  sometimes  also  extensive,  but  they  are  of  short 
duration. 

In  adverting  to  the  advantages  which  a  country  derives 
<  from  its  rivers,  we  must  first  observe  that  tho  water  is  cx- 
i  tensively  used  for  the  purposes  of  domestic  economy.  It  is 
;  much  purer  than  that  of  wells;  for,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  which  aro  salt  or  brackish,  river  water  contains  only 
earthy  particles  in  suspension,  which  may  easily  be  sepa- 
|  rated  by  filtration,  and  which  are  deposited  as  a  sediment 
!  when  the  water  is  left  to  stand  for  a  short  time.  The  water 
of  wells  generally  contains  a  small  quantity  of  some  mineral 
in  chemical  combination.  The  water  of  rivers  is  nearly  equal 
to  rain  water  for  oil  domestic  purposes.  Rivers  accordingly 
suppl  v  water  for  the  consumption  of  large  cities,  as  in  the  rase 
of  thc'New  River[MiouLKToN,  Hugh],  whichsupplic*  a  lar^o 
part  of  London,  and  the  Schuylkill,  which  supplies  Phila- 
delphia. Many  rivers  also  supply  abundance  of  food.  Tim 
upper  courses  of  rivers  are  generally  inhabited  by  a  small 
number  of  species  or  fish,  and  the  whole  amount  is  not 
great.  But  towards  their  mouths  the  number  both  of  species 
aud  individuals  increases.  The  importance  of  a  river  fishery 
muy  be  estimated  when  we  consider  the  quantity  of  saltnm 
which  is  taken  in  tho  rivers  of  Britain,  or  of  the  bulugs>and 
sinrgeuii  which  are  caught  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Astra- 
khan. Many  rivers,  which  are  not  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
navigation,  are  converted  into  powerful  instruments  for  as- 
sisting the  industry  of  a  country  by  the  moving-power  which 
Ihcy  supply  for  mills  and  other  heavy  machinery.  The  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  natural  moving-power  primarily  deter- 
mines the  seat  of  manufactures,  as  was  the  case  in  South 
Lancashire,  where  this  advantage  is  combined  wilh  abun- 
dance of  coal.  The  Atlantic  States  of  North  America  are 
generally  provided  with  abundance  of  streams,  a  circum- 
stance which  favours  tho  establishment  of  manufactures. 

The  greatest  advantages  however  which  a  country  derives 
from  its  rivers  are  the  facilities  which  they  supply  for  con- 
veying the  produce  of  agriculture  and  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry to  distant  parts  at  a  moderate  expense.  In  this 
respect  Ihe  rivers  may  be  compared  to  the  arteries  and  veins 
of  the  human  body,  which  diffuse  life  and  strength  through 
all  parts.  Navigable  rivers  vivify,  maintain,  and  excite  the 
efforts  of  human  industry.  In  many  countries,  where  roads 
are  neglected,  it  is  estimated  that  the  transport  of  goods  by 
land  is  four  times  as  expensive  as  that  by  means  of  navi- 
gable rivers,  and  thus  many  heavy  and  bulky  commodities 
could  not  be  brought  to  market  but  for  the  cheap  convey- 
ance of  rivers.  In  considering  the  capacity  of  a  river  for 
navigation,  two  circumstances  mainly  require  notice — how 
far  seafaring  vessels  may  ascend,  and  how  far  the  river  is 
navigable  for  river  boats. 

r  Seafaring  vessels  can  ascend  many  rivers  as  far  as  tho 
tides  extend.  Indeed  some  rivers,  as  the  Amazonas,  may  bo 
navigated  by  large  vessels  to  a  much  greater  distance  than  tho 
tide  ascends,  but  in  othors  the  waters  become  shallow  long  bo- 
fore  the  limit  of  tide- water  is  reached.  Still  high  tides 
facilitate  the  navigation  of  rivers  by  large  vessels,  not  only  by 
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producing  a  current  contrary  to  that  of  the  river,  but  also 
by  temporarily  increasing  the  depth  of  waler  so  that  vessels 
can  pass  over  ahullows  and  sandbank*,  which  at  low  tides 
are  nearly  or  quite  dry.  This  is  frequonily  the  case  in 
rivers  where  the  tides  rise  more  than  1'2  feet.  The  tides 
in  rivers  arc  not  of  equal  duration,  as  is  Ihe  case  in  most 

[•arts  of  t'te  sea;  but  tho  ebb  tides  frequently  lu.nl  twice  as 
nng  as  the  flowing  tides.  At  Rotterdam  the  tide*  How  for 
about  4  hours  and  6  minutes,  but  the  ebb  lasts  7  hours  and 
5 j  minutes.  The  Meerwedc  at  Hordrvcht  (lows  against  the 
current  of  tho  river  for  3  hours  and  51  minutes,  and  with  it 
8  hours  aud  <J  minutes.  This  difference  is  easily  explained, 
when  the  force  of  the  river  current  is  taken  into  account. 
The  same  circumstance  explains  the  difference  in  the  ve- 
locity of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  tide.  Between  the  North 
Sea  and  Hamburg,  the  flowing  tide  takes  five  minuter  to  run 
up  a  mile,  but  the  ebb  tide  performs  the  same  distance 
in  less  than  fbnr  minutes.  But  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
the  well-established  fact  that  the  tides  advance  much  far 
I  her  into  a  river  than  might  be  expected.  When  the  tide 
tit  the  mouth  of  a  river  rises  four  feci,  wo  might  suppose 
that  it  would  advance  only  to  such  a  point  in  the  river,  where 
the  surface  is  four  feet  above  the  sea,  but  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  it  advances  farther.  It  seems  that  the  volume 
of  water  which  is  carried  up  by  the  tide  is  pushed  onwards 
by  the  mass  behind  it,  and  carried  to  a  creator  distance  than 
the  inclination  of  tho  river  bed  would  seem  to  allow.  It 
has  also  been  observed,  that  during  the  flowing  of  the  tide  the 
surface  of  the  waler  in  the  river  presents  a  somewhat  convex 
form,  the  water  along  the  banks  being  a  little  lower  than 
in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  that  dining  the  ebb  the  con- 
trary takes  place.  The  flowing  tide  raises  thewator  from, 
below,  and  thus  sooner  affects  the  main  body  of  the  river, 
where  it  has  more  room  to  operate,  than  tho  water  near  tho 
margin.  In  accordance  with  this  explanation,  it  is  observed 
that  tho  flowing  tide  is  perceptible  in  the  middle,  while  it  is 
still  ebbing  along  Ihe  banks,  and  that  vessels  which  are  at 
anchor  near  the  banks  are  turned  round  before  ihe  water 
on  the  surface  of  the  river  near  tho  banks  begins  to  flow 
upward. 

In  a  few  rivers  tho  tide  ascends  to  a  great  distance  from 
the  sea.  In  the  Amazonas  it  is  perceptible  in  the  Narrow 
of  Pauxis  near  Obydos,  a  distance  of  neatly  500  miles  from 
the  mouth  or  the  river,  measured  along  its  course.  If  wo 
suppose  that  the  tide  in  this  river  advances  at  tho  rate  at 
which  it  runs  in  the  Elbe  between  the  North  Sea  and 
Hamburg,  namely,  nearly  a  mile  in  Ave  minutes,  the  tide 
can  only  reach  the  Narrow  of  Pauxis  in  42  hours,  or  in  a 
space  of  time  during  which  the  direction  of  the  tides  has 
changed  soven  times  at  its  mouth.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  the  current  of  the  Amazonas  between  the  sea  and  tho 
Narrow  of  Pauxis  must,  at  the  same  timo,  in  three  or  four 
different  parts  of  its  course,  follow  the  impulse  given  to  it 
by  tho  tide,  and  run  against  the  stream.  We  are  of  opinion 
however  that  tho  tide  in  the  Amazonas  advances  more 
slowly  than  in  the  Elbe,  owing  to  the  stronger  current  of 
the  Amazonas,  and  that  the  number  or  high  tides  in  the 
Amazonas,  between  the  two  above-mentioned  points,  will 
probably  be  found  to  be  five  or  six.  Tho  tide  rushes  into 
some  rivets  with  great  impetuosity,  and  produces  what  is 
called  a  Iwre.  [Boke.] 

Human  ingenuity,  oven  in  the  lowest  state  of  civilization, 
has  jrcrceivcd  tho  use  of  rivers  as  means  of  conveyance. 
Pes  haps  nil  rivers  which  have  water  enough  to  carry  the 
smallest  boats  of  any  shape  or  form  arc  navigated,  except 
where  the  nature  of  the  current  opposes  insuperable  ob- 
stacles. These  obstacles  consist  of  cataract*  or  of  rapids. 
When  the  river  descends  from  a  rock  which  rises  several 
feel  perpendicularly,  it  rushes  down  in  a  broken  sheet  of 
water,  and  is  said  to  form  n  cataract.  When  tho  water  de- 
scends with  great  velocity  over  an  inclined  piano  of  rock, 
it  is  said  to  form  a  rapid.  A  cataract  may  be  descended 
when  it  is  only  a  few  feet  high.  Rapids  may  be  ascended 
and  descended  in  most  cases  with  great  labour  and  some 
danger,  when  they  are  not  very  long,  aud  the  bed  of  the  river 
is  free  from  projecting  rocks,  which  however  is  rarely  the 
case.  The  ascent  of  rapids  is  effected  either  by  poling  or  by 
dragging  the  boats  over  the  dangerous  place  by  means  of 
long  ropes.  Sometimes  ropes  are  also  u«ed  in  the  descent, 
as  in  the  Rhine  at  Laufenburg  in  Switzerland.  But  gene- 
rally either  the  whole  cargo  or  a  part  of  it  must  bo  taken 
out  of  the  boat,  and  carried  a  certain  distance  by  land. 
Such  a  tract,  over  which  goods  must  be  carried,  is  callod  a 


portage.  At  long  and  dangerous  rapids  tho  boats  them- 
selves must  be  carried  or  dragged  over  the  portages. 

River  boats  differ  greatly  in  shape  and  construction,  being 
always  adapted  to  the  nature  of  each  river.  Most  rivers 
contain  numerous  shoals,  on  which  the  water  is  very  shallow, 
and  accordingly  flat-bottomed  boats  are  used,  like  the  coal- 
barges  in  London.  Keel-boats  can  only  be  used  where  tho 
river  has  a  depth  of  a  few  feet,  and  is  free  from  shoals  and 
sand-banks.  When  a  river  is  shallow  and  rapid,  but  of  con- 
siderable width,  rafts  are  substituted  for  boats.  Rafts  gene- 
rally consist  of  trees  fastened  together  with  ropes  or  the 
flexible  branches  of  trees,  or,  in  waim  countries,  bye  let  ping 
plants ;  goods  arc  placed  upon  tho  raft.  When  these  rafts 
with  their  cargoes  have  arrived  at  their  place  of  destination, 
tho  raft  itself  is  sold,  either  as  timber  or  as  Are  wood,  ac- 
cording to  iis  dimensions  and  quality  ;  and  the  crews  return 
by  land.  When  a  river  is  too  full  of  cataracts  and  rapids  to 
allow  cither  boats  or  rafts  to  descend,  it  may  still  bo  used 
for  floating  down  timber  or  fire-wood.  The  trunks  of  trees, 
after  being  deprived  of  their  branches,  are  thrown  singly 
into  the  current,  and  towards  ihe  mouth  chains  arc  laid 
across  the  liver,  above  which -the  trunks  collect,  aud  whence 
they  are  carried  to  their  destination.  This  is  frequently 
done  in  the  rivers  of  the  southern  districts  of  Norway. 

Rivers  which  traverse  a  mountain-region  in  some  parts 
of  their  course,  arc  either  not  navigable  in  this  part  or  only 
in  some  places.  Thus  the  Amazonas  and  Ganges,  where 
they  respectively  flow  within  the  ranges  of  the  Andes  and 
Himalaya  Mountains, nre  not  navigable, but  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube  are  navigable  even  within  the  mountains  in 
some  purts  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  most  extensive 
sy stem  of  interna]  navigation  is  presented  by  those  river* 
which  have  a  long  course,  and  whose  sources  are  situated 
at  a  comparatively  small  elevation  above  the  sea.  Tho 
Volga  is  navigable  in  the  whole  length  of  its  course,  and 
the  Mississippi  up  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  a  distance 
of  about  1  SOU  miles,  measured  along  the  river.  Both  these 
rivers,  as  already  observed,  have  the  greater  part  of  their 
course  between  hills  of  small  elevation,  and  they  do  not 
traverse  a  mountain-region. 

Tho  rivers  of  England  supply  the  means  of  an  extensive 
system  of  inland  navigation,  a  circumstance  partly  due  to 
their  small  fall,  their  sources  being  only  a  few  hundred 
feet  higher  than  their  mouth,  and  partly  to  the  abundant 
supply  of  water  from  rain,  mists,  and  springs.  Accordingly, 
if  two  rivulets  unite,  they  generally  form  a  small  navigable 
river;  and  such  as  arc  not  navigable,  become  useful  as 
feeders  to  canals.  The  navigation  of  most  of  tho  rivers  of 
England  has  been  much  improved  by  artificial  means. 

The  Thames  is  navigable  for  largo  sea-vessels  to  London 
Bridge,  a  distance  of  45  miles  from  the  Nore,  though  tho 
whole  course  of  tho  river,  measured  along  its  windings, 
hardly  exceeds  200  miles.  No  river  in  tho  world,  perhaps 
tho  Amazonas  excepted,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  such 
dimensions  for  one-fourth  of  its  course.  This  circumstance 
is  not  due  solely  to  the  height  of  the  tides,  which  is  about 
19  feet  at  London  Bridge,  but  mainly  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  sand-banks  at  its  mouth  which  prevent  the  access  of 
large  vessels.  The  river  probably  brings  down  sufficient  earthy 
matter  to  form  a  bar,  but  owing  to  the  direction  of  the  tide, 
w  hich  is  kept  off  from  the  mouth  of  tho  river  by  the  pro- 
jecting coast  of  Kent  between  the  two  Forcjands,  and  there 
being  consequently  nothing  to  oppose  the  current  of  the 
river  at  its  mouth,  the  earthy  matter  is  carried  farther  from 
the  coast,  and  deposited  in  deep  water. 

The  advantages  hitherto  enumerated  arc  common  to  rivers 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  but  there  are  some  countries  in 
which  the  value  of  rivers  is  much  increased  by  the  use  winch 
is  mudo  of  tho  water  for  irrigation.  This  occurs  in  those 
countries  in  which  it  either  does  not  rain  at  all,  or  in  which 
rain  occurs  only  at  a  certain  period  of  tlicyear.and  even  then 
only  for  two  or  throo  months.  The  first  class  of  such  coun- 
tries, for  instance  the  western  coast  of  South  America  be- 
tween 5*  and  2S°  S.  lat.,  would  be  uninhabitable  but  for  tho 
rivers  which  descend  from  tho  western  declivity  of  tho 
Amies,  and  in  their  courso  to  the  sea  have  furrowed  the 
surfaco  with  deep  depressions  or  valleys,  in  which  agricul- 
ture is  carried  on  with  success  as  far  as  the  water  of  tho 
river  can  bo  dispersed  over  the  level  part  of  tho  valleys  by 
small  canals.  In  those  warm  climates  whore  the  rains  oc- 
cur periodically,  though  only  in  two  or  throe  months  of  the 
year,  the  fields  w  ould  certainly  produce  a  crop,  even  without 
irrigation ;  but  for  more  than  half  the  year  the  soil  would 
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produce  nothing  for  want  of  water.  By  using  the  water  of  | 
the  riven  for  irrigating  their  lands,  the  inhabitants  of  those  < 
countries  are  enabled  to  get  two  and  in  many  cases  three 
crops  annually.  Even  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  j 
where  rain  is  very  scarce  in  summer,  and  not  sufficient  to  ' 
maintain  vegetation,  whilst  the  heat  is  excessive,  irrigation  j 
is  practised,  and  two  crops  of  Indian  corn  are  thus  annually  , 
obtained,  or  one  crop  of  wheat  and  a  green  crop. 

In  those  countries  in  which  the  temperature  for  three  or 
four  months  is  under  the  freezing-point,  the  rivers  during 
that  time  are  covered  with  ice,  and  in  this  state  they  afford 
to  the  inhabitants,  in  some  degree,  the  advantages  which 
other  countries  derive  from  railways.  Travelling  and  the 
transport  of  goods  on  the  smooth  ice  of  the  rivers  are 
much  less  expensive,  and  are  performed  in  a  shorter  time 
than  in  summer  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  is  the  case 
on  some  of  tho  rivers  of  New  Brunswick  and  Lower 
Canada. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  outer  borders  of  river* 
basins  are  the  most  elevated  parts  which  occur  in  some 
given  places  betweon  their  respective  beds,  though  it  is  not 
always  the  case  that  the  watershed  is  formed  by  mountain- 
ridges.  Owing  to  such  a  disposition  of  the  surface,  the 
waters  which  arc  collected  on  or  near  the  borders,  run  to  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  rivers.  Up  to  the  commencement 
of  this  century  it  was  thought  improbable,  if  not  impossible, 
that  two  different  river  systems  or  basins  could  be  united  by 
a  natural  water  communication.  But  it  is  now  ascertained 
that  a  low  tract  of  country  or  a  deep  depression  of  the  sur- 
face may  occur,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  water  of  a  river, 
after  being  diverted  from  its  own  channel,  may  join  a  river 
which  otherwise  is  not  connected  with  that  river  from  which 
the  water  branches  off.  The  instances  in  which  this  occurs 
are  very  few,  and  we  shall  therefore  enumcrato  those  whose 
existence  is  beyond  all  doubt.  The  river  Amo  in  Tuscany, 
in  that  part  where  it  runs  between  the  high  ridges  of  tlie 
Apennines  and  approaches  the  town  of  Arczzo,  sends  an 
arm  southwards  through  a  narrow  valley,  under  the  name 
of  Chiana,  which  falls  into  the  Chiare,  an  affluent  of  the 
Tiber.  The  Chiana  had  been  filled  up  with  sand,  but  its 
course  has  been  re-established  by  artificial  means.  Another 
CRse>occurs  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  a  few  miles  cast  of 
the  town  of  Osnabruck,  where  tho  river  Haaso  divides  into 
two  branches,  of  which  one,  running  west  to  Osnabruck, 
preserves  its  name,  and  after  a  ouurso  of  many  miles  joins 
the  Ems;  the  other,  running  east  under  the  name  of  Elz, 
falls  after  a  short  course  into  the  Werre,  an  affluent  of  the 
Weser.  In  Sweden,  two  large  rivers  fall  into  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  the  Tornea  Elf  and  the 
Calix  Elf.  About  100  miles  from  the  sea,  tho  last-men- 
tioned river  sends  off  an  arm  to  the  south  east,  which  after 
a  course  of  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  falls  into  the  Tornea 
Elf:  this  arm  is  called  Tarenda  Elf.  In  these  cases  tho 
rivers  thus  united  by  a  natural  water  communication  flow 
in  the  same  direction  or  nearly  so.  But  in  South  America 
two  large  rivers,  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazonas,  are  united  j 
in  this  way  in  a  part  of  their  extensive  courses,  where  the  1 
Orinoco  runs  west  and  tho  Amazonas  east.  The  branch  of 
the  Orinoco  by  which  this  natural  water  communication  is 
is  effected,  is  called  Cassiquiarc.  [Cassiquiahb.] 

It  is  a  kind  of  established  rule  that  the  whole  course 
of  a  river  should  bear  the  same  name,  and  that  this  name 
should  be  continued  to  that  branch  whose  source*  are 
farthest  from  the  mouth.  But  practice  is  frequently  at 
variance  with  this  rule,  and  it  may  easily  be  accounted 
for.  The  inhabitants  of  a  country  preserve  the  name  of  that 
river  which  does  not  undergo  any  deflection  of  its  course. 
At  the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri, 
the  latter  is  the  larger  river,  and  has  had  a  course  of  above 
1000  miles  more  than  the  former,  but  it  does  not  deflect  the 
course  of  the  Mississippi  by  its  junction,  and  the  name  of  the 
last- mentioned  river  is  preserved.  Tho  same  occurs  in 
South  America  as  to  the  Amazonas  and  Madeira,  where  we 
find  that  the  last-mentioned  river  changes  the  direction  of 
its  course  to  meet  the  Amazonas,  whose  name  is  preserved. 
In  Europe,  the  Rhine  is  joined  by  the  Aar  in  Switzerland, 
above  Laufenburg.  The  Aar  is  the  larger  river  and  brings 
down  a  greater  volume  of  water,  but  the  Rhine,  where  it  is 
joined  by  it,  continues  its  westerly  course,  and  its  name  is 
preserved.  • 

The  extent  of  a  few  river  basins  is  here  given  in  round 
numbers,  but  they  must  only  bo  considered  as  rough  ap- 
proximations :— 


R  O  A 


Rivera. 

Snn»r«  MiUi. 

Thames 

5.500 

Rlmie 

89.000 

Euphrates,  including  the  Tigris  243,000 

Brahmapootra 

• 

270,000 

Danube 

312,500 

Indus 

• 

410,000 

Ganges 

443.000 

Volga 

663.000 

Nile 

* 

707.500 

Yan-tse-kiang 

• 

742,000 

Mississippi 

• 

1,100,000 

Plata 

• 

l,560,0i)C 
-  1,920,000 

Amazonas  . 

RIVKSAI.TRS.  [Pyrbnbss  Orientalis.] 
RlVIE^RA,  a  name  given  by  the  Italians  to  certain  long 
narrow  strips  of  land  extending  between  mountains  and  the 
sea-coast.  The  most  familiar  instance  is  that  of  the  coast 
of  Genoa,  which  is  divided  into  Riviera  di  Lcvsntc,  or  East- 
ern Riviera,  which  extends  from  the  city  of  Genoa  to  the 
Gulf  of  La  Spezia,  and  Riviera  di  Ponetite,  or  Western  Ri- 
viera, which  extends  from  Genoa  to  Nizza.  The  Western 
Riviera  is  the  more  fertile  and  populous ;  but  in  the  East- 
era  Riviera,  which  is  generally  more  rugged  and  barren, 
there  are  some  delightful  spots,  especially  about  Nervi,  Ra- 
pallo,  and  Chiavari.  sheltered  by  tho  mountains  from  the 
north  winds,  aud  where  the  orange,  lemon,  and  other  south- 
ern plants  thrive  in  the  open  air.  [Sardinian  States.] 
There  is  also  a  tract  along  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  of 
Garda  which  is  called  Riviera  di  Sal6,  from  the  town  of  that 
name.   [Garda,  Lake  op.] 

RI'VOLI,  in  Piedmont,  a  town  situated  about  ten  miles 
'west  of  Turin,  on  the  road  to  Mont  Ccnis.  A  wide  and 
straight  avenue,  lined  with  fine  elm-trees,  leads  from  Ri- 
voli  to  tho  capital,  through  a  rich  plain  irrigated  by  canals. 
Rivoli  has  5000  inhabitants,  and  a  royal  palace  situated 
upon  a  height. 

There  is  another  small  town  or  village  called  Rivoli  in 
tho  province  of  Verona,  situated  at  the  southern  entrance  of 
a  defile  through  which  the  Adige  coming  from  the  Tyrol 
mokes  its  way  into  the  plain  of  Lombardy.  Rivoli  is  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Adige,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  ridge  called 
Monte  Baldo,  which  extends  between  the  river  and  tho  lake 
of  Garda.  A  hard-fought  battle  took  place  at  Rivoli  be- 
tween the  French  under  Bonaparte  and  the  Austrian*  under 
General  Alvinzi,  on  the  1 4lh  of  January,  1 797.  The  village 
was  several  times  taken  and  re-taken  by  the  two  armies. 
At  last  General  Massena,  coming  up  with  his  division,  car- 
ried the  day,  and  Alvinzi  was  obliged  to  retire  with  great 
loss.  Massena  obtained  afterwards,  under  the  empire,  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Rivoli. 
Rl'ZZIO.  [Mary  Stuart,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  477.] 
ROACH.  [Lkvciscus.] 

ROAD.  Under  this  head  it  is  proposed  to  embrace 
road-making,  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  roads, 
referring  for  more  detailed  statistical  information  to  the  geo- 
graphical articles  in  this  work,  and  to  Way  and  Tvrnpikr 
Trusts  for  an  explanation  of  the  laws  respecting  the  for- 
mation and  maintenance  of  the  highways  in  this  country. 

The  importance  attached  to  roads  by  the  great  nations  of 
antiquity  is  abundantly  testified  by  historians,  though,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  Roman  roads,  there  are  few  remains 
existing.  The  Carthaginians  aro  said  to  havo  been  the  in- 
ventors of  paved  roads,  which  were  much  used  by  the  Romans, 
who  were  distinguished  by  the  vast  extent  and  solid  con- 
struction of  their  highways,  of  which  several  thousand  miles 
were  made  in  Italy  alone,  while  every  country  which  was 
brought  under  their  sway  was  more  or  less  interceded  by 
these  channels  of  communication.  Though  formed  mainly 
to  facilitate  military  movements,  the  Roman  roads  were  pro- 
ductive of  tho  greatest  civil  benefits.  Being  made  by  a 
power  whose  resources  were  almost  unlimited,  these  military 
roads  were  usually  laid  out  in  straight  lines  from  one  station 
to  another,  with  little  regard  to  natural  obstacles,  which 
were  frequently  passed  by  means  of  very  extensive  works, 
as  excavations,  bridges,  and,  in  some  instances,  tunnels  of 
considerable  length.  Tne  solidity  of  their  construction  was 
fully  equal  to  the  boldness  of  their  design ;  a  fact  proved  by 
the  existence  of  many  that  have  borne  the  traffic  of  near  two 
thousand  years  without  material  injury.  The  Roman  en 
gincers  were  very  particular  in  securing  a  firm  bottom, 
which  was  done  when  necessary  by  ramming  the  ground 
with  small  stones,  fragments  of  brick,  &c.   On  this  oore- 
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fully  prepared  foundation  a  pavement  of  large  stones  was 
firmly  set  in  cement,  the  atones  being  occasionally  squared, 
but  more  commonly  of  irregular  ahapes,  though  always  accu- 
rately fitted  to  each  other.  For  this  purpose  many  varieties 
of  stone  were  used,  but  the  preference  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  basalt,  where  it  could  be  had,  it  being  used  in 
many  situations  in  which  other  suitablo  materials  might 
have  been  procured  with  less  labour  and  expense.  Where 
large  blocks  could  not  be  conveniently  obtained,  small  stones 
of  hard  quality  were  sometimes  cemented  together  with 
lime,  forming  a  kind  of  concrete,  of  which  masses  extending 
to  a  depth  of  several  feet  are  still  in  existence.  The  strength 
of  their  pavements  is  illustrated  by  a  fact,  related  by  a  mo- 
dern traveller,  who  states  that  the  substratum  of  one  still  in 
use  has  been  so  completely  washed  away  by  a  current  of 
water  without  the  surface  being  at  all  disturbed,  that  a  man 
may  creep  under  the  road  from  side  to  side,  and  carriages 
pass  over  (he  pavement  as  over  a  bridge.  The  Roman 
roads  were  generally  raised  above  the  ordinary  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  frequently  had  two  carnage  tracks  separated 
by  a  raised  footpath  in  the  centre. 

In  some  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  especially  in 
Italy,  the  Roman  system  of  road-making  has  been  imi- 
tated, particularly  in  city  pavements ;  but  in  Britain  the 
attempts  to  follow  the  Roman  model  appear  to  have  been 
very  limited,  and  road-making  has  been  very  imperfectly 
practised  till  within  a  few  years.  Many  of  (he  existing 
highways  were  originally  mere  paths  or  tracks  from  place  to 
place,  their  course  having  been  determined  more  by  acci- 
dental circumstances  than  by  a  due  attention  to  the  pro- 
perties of  a  good  road.  Thus  deviations  were  made  from 
the  direct  course  in  order  to  cross  rivers  at  fordable  points, 
and  the  road  was  conducted  over  a  hill  in  preference  to  a 
more  level  course  round  its  base,  to  take  advantage  of 
natural  drainage.  As  improvements  have  been  introduced 
in  the  systems  of  construction  and  repair,  the  direction  and 
levels  have  been  frequently  left  unaltered,  to  avoid  the  tem- 
porary inconvenience  and  expense  attending  a  deviation 
from  the  established  course.  The  scanty  information  we 
jx>ssi!s«  as  to  the  state  of  the  roads  in  early  times  indicates 
that  it  was  very  bad;  and  after  the  introduction  of  turnpikes, 
and  even  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  greater  part  of  the  roads  were,  owing  to  injudicious 
modes  of  construction  and  repair,  in  a  state  very  unfit  for 
traffic. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  system  of  maintenance  by  parish 
and  statute  labour  was  proved  before  the  passing  of  the  first 
Turnpike  Act  in  1653;  yet  the  necessity  of  improvement, 
and  the  obvious  justice  of  maintaining  roads  by  the  produce 
of  tolls,  did  not  lead  to  the  extensive  adoption  of  the  turn- 
pike system  for  about  a  century  after  that  time.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  century  turnpike-roads  multiplied 
rapidly,  and  superior  principles  of  construction  also  made 
some  progress. 

During  the  last  forty  years  the  attention  of  government 
has  been  repeatedly  directed  to  the  importance  of  this  class 
of  public  works,  and  tbe  Highland  and  Holyhead  roads, 
formed  by  Telford  and  others,  have  done  much  in  improving 
and  extending  the  science  of  road-making.  The  Highland 
roads  alluded  to  were  made  under  tbe  commission  of  1803, 
and  originated  in  the  military  roads  formed  in  consequence 
of  the  rebellions  of  1715  and  17-15,  which  had  been  found 
very  beneficial  to  the  districts  to  which  they  afforded  the 
means  of  access.  The  roads  made  and  improved  under  the 
management  of  the  Highland-Road  Commissioners  extend  to 
more  than  900  miles,  the  whole  being  in  a  mountainous 
district,  but  so  well  laid  out  that  their  inclinations  are 
always  moderate.  The  works  executed  in  the  formation  of 
these  roads  are  very  extensive,  and  comprise  upwards  of 
1 100  bridges.  The  Holyhead  road  improvements  were 
commenced  in  1615,  and  in  these  Telford  and  his  able  as- 
sistants had  the  opportunity  of  carrying  into  effect,  under  a 
government  commission,  a  plan  of  road-making  suitable  to 
a  great  traffic,  on  principles  generally  considered  to  be 
nearly  perfect.  Tbe  principles  on  which  these  important 
works  nave  been  executed  are  very  fully  detailed  by  Sir 
Henry  Parnell,  in  his  valuable  'Treatise  on  Roads,'  to 
which  work  the  writer  of  this  article  is  indebted  for  much 
of  the  following  information.  The  name  of  Mc.  Adam  must 
not  be  passed  over  without  notice  in  this  place,  as  bis  exer- 
tions have  done  much  towards  attracting  public  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  roads,  even  where  his  peculiar  prin- 
ciples have  not  been  acted  upon. 


Though  much  remains  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  road-making  is  yet  very  imperfectly  understood 
by  a  large  proportion  of  those  to  whom  the  care  of  thu  high- 
ways is  committed,  it  is  impossible  to  compare  the  past  and 
present  state  of  roads  without  feeling  grateful  for  their  im- 
provement, and  observing  in  how  great  a  degree  that  im- 
provement has  benefited  the  agricultural,  commercial,  and 
moral  interests  of  the  community. 

Designing  a  Line  of  Road;  Earthteorks,  #c— Though 
formerly  little  attended  to,  the  design  of  a  lino  of  road  is 
a  subject  which  requires  extensive  knowledge  and  mature 
deliberation.  It  is  often  advisable  to  survey  several  different 
lines,  in  order  to  tbe  selection  of  that  which,  on  careful 
comparison,  appears  to  have  the  preponderance  of  desirable 
qualities.  To  be  theoretically  perfect,  a  road  should  com- 
bine the  qualities  of  straightneas  and  level,  and  its  surface 
should  be  smooth  and  hard ;  and  the  best  road,  practically, 
will  be  that  which  makes  the  best  compromise  between 
unavoidable  deviations  from  this  theoretical  perfection.  It 
may  be  observed  however  that  although  some  writers  speak 
of  the  absolute  perfection  of  each  of  these  qualities  as 
essential  to  the  idea  of  a  good  road,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  is  desirable  of  any.  excepting  the  first.  Of  these 
qualifications  the  two  first  belong  to  the  design  or  la)  ing 
out  of  the  line,  and  the  last  two  to  the  execution  of  the  road 
and  the  materials  made  use  of. 

The  qualities  of  straiglitness  and  level,  or  the  line  qf  di- 
rection and  line  of  draught,  should  be  very  carefully  ad- 
justed to  each  other.  Some  remarks  on  this  subject  will 
be  found  in  the  article  Railway,  p.  250,  which  apply 
equally  to  the  laying  out  of  commou  roads,  though  the  pro- 
portionate retardation  due  to  a  given  ascent  is  very  differ- 
ent, owing  to  the  great  comparative  resistance  of  a  common 
road.  Among  the  circumstances  that  may  authorise  a 
deviation  from  the  straight  line,  are  the  power  of  obtaining 
suitable  materials  for  the  road,  avoiding  valuable  property 
or  difficult  ground,  and  including  towns  or  villages  in  the 
route. 

It  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  opinion  with  modem  engineers, 
that  the  line  of  direction  has  not  generally  been  made  as 
subordinate  as  it  should  be  to  the  line  of  draught ;  and  it 
will  be  well  to  remember,  in  laying  out  a  new  road,  that 
while  the  effect  of  gravity  must  ever  remain  the  same,  the 
resistance  occasioned  by  imperfections  in  the  road  and  car- 
riages will  be  reduced  by  every  prospective  improvement 
in  their  construction ;  thereby  increasing  the  proportionate 
effect  of  gravity,  and  making  the  line  of  direction  still  more 
subordinate  to  that  of  draught,  or,  in  other  words,  increasing 
the  length  of  level  road  that  may  be  traversed  with  the 
same  expenditure  of  power  as  would  raise  tbe  load  up  a 
given  elevation.  Curves  increase  the  resistance  to  the 
motion  of  carriages,  and  add  to  the  risk  of  accident ; 
but  if  slight,  they  increase  tbe  length  of  the  road  much 
less  than  might  be  supposed.  Edgeworlh,  in  bis '  Essay 
on  the  Construction  of  Roads  and  Carriages,'  says,  'A 
road  ten  miles  long,  and  perfectly  straight,  can  scarcely 
be  found  anywhere;  but  if  such  a  road  could  be  found, 
ami  if  it  were  curved,  so  as  to  prevent  the  eye  from 
seeing  farther  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it,  in  any  one 
place,  the  whole  road  would  not  be  lengthened  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.' 

The  principlo  explained  in  p.  250  of  the  article  Railway, 
of  so  arranging  the  inclinations  on  each  side  of  the  summit, 
or  highest  point  unavoidably  passed  over,  that  there  may 
be  no  unnecessary  rise  and  fall,  is  equally  deserving  of  at- 
tention in  the  design  of  a  common  road,  although  it  has 
been  much  neglected.  The  following  statement  respecting 
an  old  road  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  which  was  altered  by 
Telford,  shows  buw  very  much  a  road  may  be  improved  by 
judicious  alterations ;  not  only  by  shortening  the  line  and 
lowering  the  summits,  but  also  by  diminishing  the  luuior 
undulations : — 


tilfh  water. 

Old  road  .  339  feet 
N.-w  road  .    193  „ 


Tu»«l  rise 
aiul  Ml. 

3,540  feet 
2,257  „ 


Length. 
Milt*.  V.nU. 


Difference  .    146  feet       1,283  feet 

However  desirable  a  perfect  level  may  be  in  theory,  a 
road  with  moderate  inclinations,  as  of  1  in  100,  is  found  to 
be  preferable  in  practice,  because  without  such  a  slope  it  is 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  water  fast  enough,  unless  the  road  be 
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raised  a  few  foet  above  the  surrounding  land,  and  thereby 
hx posed  to  the  free  action  of  sun  and  wind.  Slight  undu- 
lations are  also  considered,  by  most  author*,  to  be  desirable 
in  all  cases  where  animal  power  is  employed;  frequent 
changes  in  the  amount  of  exertion  being  considered  favour- 
able to  the  horses.  On  this  principle  it  is  recommended  that 
where  an  undulating  road  is  reduced  to  a  uniform  gradient, 
occasional  levels  should  be  introduced  to  ease  the  draught. 
Any  inclination  exceeding  the  angle  of  repose,  or  that  be- 
yond which  a  carriage  would  roll  down  by  its  own  gravity, 
occasions  a  loss  of  power ;  but  all  below  it  are  attended  with 
a  compensating  effect  when  the  traffic  in  both  directions  is 
taken  iuto  account ;  the  advantage  gained  by  descending 
carriage*  being  equal  to  the  additional  labour  required  in 
the  ascent.  This  anglo  has  been  stated  by  Lardner  to  be 
about  1  in  40,  with  a  good  carriage  on  a  broken  stono  road 
of  the  best  quality ;  but  the  inclination  allowed  on  tho 
Holyhead  road  U  1  in  35,  a  slope  which  may  be  ascended 
at  a  good  rate  "of  speed,  and  descended  at  twelve  miles  an 
hour  without  risk.  A  greater  slope  not  only  occasions  much 
additional  resistance  in  the  ascent,  but,  by  rendering  it  un- 
safe to  drive  down  at  full  speed,  causes  a  loss  of  time  in  the 
descent  also.  Modem  engineers  consider  it  unadvisable  in 
any  ease  to  exceed  an  inclination  of  1  in  24,  though  there 
are  hills  at  least  twice  as  steep  on  some  turnpike  roads. 
The  following  table  shows  the  effect  of  various  inclinations 
in  increasing  the  draught  of  a  Mage-coach  at  different  velo- 
cities on  the  same  description  of  road,  ns  indicated  by  a 
dynamometer  contrived  by  Mr.  Macncill  for  experiments  on 
tho  draught  of  carriages :— • 

Tofeo  rrqtilin!  at 


r!  in.  p.  hour.  10  m.  p.  Iiow. 
290  lbs.        318  lbs. 

219   ..  US  .. 

196  ..  200  .. 
166  ..  172  .. 
120   ..         128  .. 


locUnMioa.       (a  p.  hour 

I  in    20  26S  lbs. 

1  ..    26  213  .. 

I  ..    30  165  .. 

1  40  160 

1  ..600  111  .. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  occurrence  of 
one  steep  lull  on  a  line  of  road  affect*  tho  working  of  the 
whole  line,  as  the  number  of  horses  required  for  ascending 
it  must  be  used,  although  a  portion  of  their  power  may  be 
unemployed  on  tho  greater  part  of  the  rood.  The  inconve- 
nience of  a  steep  inclination  may  be  diminished  by  laying  a 
stone  tramway  for  tho  use  of  ascending  vehicles;  a  mea- 
sure which  has  been  adopted  with  success  on  the  Holyhead 
road,  where,  on  a  slope  of  about  1  in  20,  tho  power  required 
to  draw  a  ton  has  been  reduced  by  this  meat*  from  2'J4lbs. 
to  1 72  lbs. 

In  arranging  the  works  necessary  for  obtaining  the  re- 
quired level,  the  preference  should  be  given  to  embank- 
ments; and,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  the  bed  of  the  road 
should  bo  elevated  two  feet  above  the  natural  level,  for  the 
sake  of  efficient  drainage.  Tunnels  are  very  rarely  intro- 
duced on  common  roads,  being  very  costly,  and,  when  of  con- 
siderable length,  inconvenient  from  their  darkness.  "When 
tho  road  is  in  an  excavation,  the  side-slopes  should  never 
bo  sleeper  than  two  horizontal  to  one  vertical,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  those  on  the  south  side  three  to  one  ;  because, 
though  many  materials  will  stand  at  steeper  inclinations,  it 
is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  tho  road,  and  the  comfort 
of  horses  travelling  upon  it,  that  -bo  sun  and  air  should 
have  free  access  to  its  surface.  Where  stone  can  be  rea- 
dily procured,  the  erection  of  walls  at  the  bottom  of  the 
slopes  gives  a  neat  and  finished  appearance  to  the  road,  and 
prevents  earth,  which  maybe  loosened  from  the  sides,  from 
falling  into  the  side  channels  or  drains.  Tho  Highgato 
Archway  road  affords  an  example  of  the  great  difficulties 
that  occasionally  attend  a  deep  excavation,  owing  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  water;  tho  remedy  for  which  i*  described 
hereafter.  Where  embankments  are  required,  strong  fenc- 
ing is  especially  uecessary,  to  guard  against  the  occurrence 
of  accidents.  Some  of  the  roads  formed  by  Telford  are 
conducted  across  deep  valleys  by  bridges  or  viaducts  of  great 
magnitude,  in  order  to  maintain  tho  desired  level  without 
the  inconvenience  a»d  expense  of  large  earth  embank- 
ments. 

In  old  roads  the  bridges  creeled  for  the  passage  of  rivers 
ore  frequently  made  much  smaller  than  is  advisable,  so  thut 

*  Tliu  ttMfut  iBttTument,  fehieh  iU  ingcatooa  invtnlur  4ra<nBjiMta*  a  Hoa4 
Mkntar,  U  oxxiulrd  in  a  light  pli»t<in.  Mid  Wuitct  mnrViiif  th*  draught  "t 
•rwy  t»»  »  tmtmVf  yardt,  point*  out  the  distance  run.  mid  the  rat*»  nf  acell- 
wMjf  « lUclirii,  o„  <• pnrt  <rf  U>c  tmi.  A.  full  da-ei  lrik,B  of  il  it  given  in 
Pjtu«t*»  '  Trent*  ou  flowK' 


the  level  of  the  road  is  made  too  low,  and  tho  water  is  un 
peded  by  the  contracted  arches  to  such  a  degree  as  to  occa- 
sion much  damage  during  Hoods.  Modern  engineers,  by 
adopting  bolder  dimensions  for  the  bridges,  and  forming 
raised  approaches,  avoid  these  inconveniences,  and  sccuie 
their  roads  from  the  risk  of  obstruction  by  floods.  The 
raising  of  the  road  wherever  it  passes  through  marshy  or 
low  land  is  a  very  necessary  measure.  Many  old  roads 
still  in  use  are  sunk  several  feet  below  (he  surface  of  tho 
ground,  because  they  have  originally  been  exposed  to  the 
destructive  action  of  water,  and  the  materials  thus  softened 
have  been  ground  into  mud  and  cleared  away,  until,  by 
the  repetition  of  these  operations,  the  roads  have  been  con- 
verted into  deep  trenches,  which  are  frequently  flooded 
in  wititer.  Of  the  extent  to  which  this  process  has  been 
occasionally  suffered  to  go  on,  an  idea  may  bo  formed  from 
the  statement  of  Edgeworth,  that 'the  stag,  the  hounds, 
and  the  horsemen  have  been  known  to  leap  over  a  leaded 
waggon  in  a  hollow  way,  without  any  obstruction  from  the 
vehicle.* 

In  conducting  a  road  through  a  mountainous  district,  in 
addition  to  numerous  bridges  for  the  purpose  of  crossing 
ravines  (for  which  purpose  suspension  bridges  have  been 
occasionally  applied,  as  in  the  passage  of  the  Meuai  strait), 
embankments  between  retaining  walls  of  stone,  and  walls 
to  support  the  road  along  the  face  of  a  precipice,  are  fre- 
quently necessary.  Some  works  of  the  latter  character 
have  excited  much  admiration.  If  the  slope  of  a  precipice 
be  only  six  inches  horizontal  to  a  foot  vertical,  such  a  road 
may  bo  formed  by  building  a  wall  thirty  feet  high,  based 
on  steps  cut  into  the  rock,  and  cutting  into  the  rock  to  the 
depth  of  ten  feet  on  a  level  with  tno  top  of  the  wall,  the 
spaco  between  which  Bnd  the  face  of  the  precipice  is  Oiled 
in  with  earth  or  stono.  By  this  means  a  platform  twentx- 
five  feet  wido  is  obtained.  Many  works  of  this  cha- 
racter have  been  executed  by  Telford  and  other  engineers, 
in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  in  the  Highland  roads,  and 
those  forming  the  communication  between  Edinburgh  and 
London;  and  others,  the  boldness  of  which  command*  uni- 
versal admiration,  occur  in  the  great  inouiirain-i  asses  of 
the  Sim plon  and  Mont  Cenis,  which  form  imperishable 
monuments  of  the  talent  and  energy  of  the  engineers  of 
Napoleon,  by  whom  they  were  executed. 

When  tho  works  are  completed  to  the  proper  level  for 
receiving  the  hard  materials  that  form  tho  surface  of  the 
road,  the  earth  should  be  formed  into  tlie  intended  width 
and  a  nearly  level  surface,  the  footpath  or  paths  being 
elevated  a  few  inches  above  Uie  bed  of  the  carriage-way. 
Thirty  lecl  is  the  ordinary  width  of  the  carriage-way,  ex- 
clusive of  footpaths,  of  the  Holyhead  road ;  but  owing  to  the 
diminution  of  traffic  since  tho  opening  of  the  London  and 
Birmingham  railway,  a  recent  Report  suggested  the  propriety 
of  reducing  the  width,  in  must  places,  to  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  feet.  This  width  may  bo  more  or  less  exceeded 
in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  according  to  tho  amount  of 
traffic,  but  should  be  exactly  adhered  to  in  other  situation*, 
as  uuifortnity  in  this  particular  greatly  improves  the  ap- 
pearance or  a  road,  and  also  contributes  to  economy,  both 
as  to  the  land  and  materials,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance. 
Some  engineers  rccommond  that  the  bed  should  bo  made 
convox,  in  the  same  degree  as  the  finished  surface  of  the 
road ;  but  il  is  quite  flat  in  the  Holyhead  road,  by  which 
means  a  greater  depth  of  materials  is  ullowed  in  the  centie 
than  at  tho  sides  of  the  road.  Much  has  beeu  said  on  the 
subject  of  tho  best  form  for  tho  transverse  section  of  a 
road.  Formerly  it  was  common  to  make  it  very  convex, 
often  to  a  degree  that  was  highly  dangerous,  with  tho  idea 
of  throwing  off  wator;  but  this  notion  is  very  fallacious, 
because  if  a  road  be  allowed  to  wear  into  ruts,  no  degree 
of  convexity  that  eau  be  given  is  sufficient  to  keep 
it  dry  ;  while,  if  the  surface  be  good,  a  very  moderate  slope 
is  sufficient  to  carry  off  water,  and  a  steep  inclination  wiil 
cause  it  to  run  with  such  velocity  as  to  wear  away  the 
road  materials.  Another  disadvantage  of  too  great  an  in- 
clination is,  that,  by  throwing  the  weight- of  a  carriage  on 
one  side,  tho  vehicle  itoelf  is  injuied,  and  the  overloaded 
wheels  out  up  the  road  more  than  necessary.  Some  hate 
gonu  so  far  in  opposition  to  this  practice  as  to  advocate  per- 
fectly flnl  or  even  concave  roads,  in  favour  of  both  of 
which  much  may  bo  said  ;  hut  tiro  general  practice  of  mo- 
dern roadmakers  is  to  make  the  surface  slightly  convex. 
In  Telford's  roads  tho  convexity  is  elliptical,  the  fall  being 
half  an  inch  at  four  feet  from  the  centre,  two  inches  at  nine 
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feet,  and  six  inches  at  fifteen  feet.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended to  form  the  crow  section  into  throe  Hat  planes,  that 
in  the  centre  being  horizontal,  and  the  others  slightly  in- 
clined from  it.  Very  narrow  roads  aro  often  sloped  in  one 
direction  only,  like  one-half  of  a  convex  roaJ  ;  and  roads  on 
the  face  of  a  sleep  hill  arc  occasionally  treated  in  this  man- 
ner, tho  surface  water  being  conducted  towards  the  bill,  and 
carried  off  by  drains  under  the  road.  This  p!an  has  the 
advantage  of  checking  any  tendency  in  carriages  to  roll  or 
turn  ovor  towards  the  least  protected  side  of  the  road. 

Wherever  the  substratum  of  a  road  is  wet  and  soft, 
great  care  is  necessary  to  make  the  bed  solid.  If  the 
ground  be  boggy  or  marshy,  it  is  desirable  to  form  an  em- 
bankment of  sufficient  thickness  to  compress  the  elastic 
foundation ;  such  embankment  being  sometimes  supported 
by  faggots.  Telford  and  roost  engineers  recommend  that 
ramming  with  stone-chips  should  be  resorted  to  where  the 
bed  is  wet  and  spongy;  and  that  where  soft  clay  occurs,  a 
stratum  of  earth  should  be  laid  between  it  and  the  road  ma- 
terials, a  precaution  which  tends  to  diminish  the  injurious 
effect  of  frost  on  a  road  with  a  clay  bottom.  Though  great 
enre  is  usually  considered  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a 
firm  foundation,  Mc.  Adam  and  some  others  have  not  only 
contended  against  its  importance,  hut  actually  preferred,  in 
certain  cases,  a  yielding  substratum  to  one  of  rock,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  wear  of  the  road  is  diminished  by  elasticity. 
Careful  observations  on  the  repairs  of  a  road  in  Somersetshire, 
of  which  about  seven  miles  are  supported  by  a  morass,  and 
five  or  six  by  limestone  rock,  indicated  a  difference  of  ex- 
pense in  repair  of  about  five  to  seven  in  favour  of  the 
morass,  though  it  was  so  soft  that  the  vibration  caused  by  a 
carriage  passing  was  sufficient  to  break  the  young  ice  in  the 
side  ditches ;  'But  extended  experience  seems  to  confirm  the 
more  general  opinion  in  favour  of  a  hard  unyielding  founda- 
tion. 

Deep  ditches  should  be  cut  for  the  efficient  drainage  of 
the  road,  which  is' of  paramount  importance;  and  these 
should  be  on  the  field  side  of  the  fenres.  They  should 
extend  to  a  depth  of  from  two  feet  six  inches  to  four  foot 
below  the  bed  of  the  road,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  Tho  earth  thrown  out  from  them  is  commonly 
used  in  forming  banks  for  the  hedges;  but  in  wet  soils, 
where  the  ditches  are  made  larger  mid  deeper  than  usual, 
tho  additional  earth  excavated  is  applied  to  raiding  the 
bod  of  the  road.  Where  brick-  or  stone-covered  drains 
arc  substituted  for  open  channels,  it  is  usual  to  build  them 
with  open  joints,  to  allow  the  passage  of  water  through  the 
sides.  Cross-drains  of  masonry  arc  introduced  at  intervals 
to  connect  the  side  channels,  and  numerous  minor  drains 
filled  with  rubble  stones  or  clean  gravel  are  formed  in  tho 
bed  of  the  road.  The  latter  are  frequently  of  the  kind 
culled  mitre-drains,  which  arc  made  V  shaped  in  plan,  di- 
verging from  the  centre  of  the  bed,  and  extending  diagonally 
to  the  sides,  their  angle  being  regulated  by  the  longitudinal 
slope  of  tho  road,  so  that  their  inclination  may  not  exceed 
1  in  100.  These  may  be  placed  about  sixty  yards  apart,  or 
closer  in  wet  soils,  and  they  receive  the  water  that  Alters 
through  the  surface  materials.  In  cuttings  or  excavations 
it  is  advisable  to  make  drains  to  catch  the  water  descending 
from  the  sides,  and  prevent  its  reaching  tho  surface  of 
the  road. 

In  treating  of  the  choice  and  application  of  the  hard  ma- 
terials which  compose  the  surface  of  the  road,  the  formation 
uf  metalled  roads,  or  those  made  of  broken  stone  and  similar 
materials,  will  be  first  considered ;  and  afterwards  that  of 
the  principal  varieties  of  pavement. 

Metalled  nr  Broken-Stone  Road*. — In  tho  formation  of 
met ulled  roads  the  system  adopted  in  the  great  works  of 
Telford  and  his  followers  is  that  most  decidedly  sanctioned 
by  experience.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  system  is 
the  use  of  a  rough  pavement  of  hand  laid  stones  on  the  bed 
of  the  road,  to  support  the  small  broken  stone  of  which  the 
surface  is  composed.  In  the  very  imperfect  mode  of  road- 
making  formerly  practised  (which  scarcely  deserves  the 
name  of  a  system),  it  was  very  common  to  cover  a  bad  road 
with  a  large  quantity  of  stones,  often  unbroken,  and  generally 
of  very  irregular  dimensions.  These  stones,  owing  to  their 
rounded  form  and  tho  softness  of  the  substratum,  never  con- 
solidated into  a  hard  surface,  and  in  course  of  tune  sunk 
into  the  fcoft  earth  beneath,  which  worked  up  among  the 
stones  in  the  form  of  mud.  Thus  enormous  quantities  of 
stone  were  used  without  producing  a  good  road,  the  stone 


sinking  into  the  earth  to  a  surprising  extent.  This  evil  is 
greatly  diminished  by  good  drainage,  and  by  the  use  of 
stones  of  uniform  size  broken  into  angular  pieces,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  lock  together  into  a  hard  and  compact 
mass,— a  fact  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  science  of 
road-making,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  first  promi- 
nently brought  forward  by  the  fate  Mr.  Mf.  Adam.  A  great 
extent  of  excellent  road  has  been  made  on  the  plan  advo- 
cated by  M«:  Adam,  who  considered  paving  unnecessary, 
and  laid  the  broken  stone  immediately  on  the  surface  of  tho 
earth,  depending  on  its  forming  a  hard  crust  impervious  to 
water ;  so  that  the  earth,  being  always  kept  dry.  may  have 
no  tendency  to  work  up  among  the  metal  or  broken  stone. 
M*.  Adam  used  no  stones  exceeding  six  ounces  in  weight, 
and  gave  the  preference  to  those  of  about  one  ounce,  or  an 
inch  diameter,  which  he  spread  over  the  road  in  thin  layers, 
each  being  worked  over  by  carriages  till  in  some  degree 
consolidated ;  and  he  objected  to  the  use  of  chalk  or  earth 
mixed  with  the  stone  fbr  the  purpose  of  binding  it  together. 
He  considered  a  thickness  of  ten  inches  of  broken  stone, 
well  consolidated,  to  be  sufficient  for  bearing  any  load,  even 
where  the  foundation  is  a  morass,  in  which  case  he  con- 
sidered no  intermediate  substance  necessary.  Near  Bristol 
a  road  in  which  the  metalling  had  worn  down  to  a  thickness 
of  only  four  inches,  was  found  to  have  kept  the  substratum 
of  earth  perfectly  dry.  But,  satisfactory  as  this  plan  of 
road-making  has  proved  in  some  cases,  there  are  others  in 
which  it  has  failed,  and  some  in  which  a  very  large  quantity 
of  stone  has  been  applied  before  a  firm  road  could  be  ob- 
tained. A  road  from  Lewes  to  Eastbourn,  made  on  Mr. 
Mc.  Adam's  principle,  is  said  to  have  required  throe  feet  of 
materials  in  many  parts  before  it  was  consolidated,  though  it 
was  ultimately  brought  into  a  good  state. 

The  system  of  pitching  or  paving  the  bottom  of  a  road  has 
the  advantage  of  preventing  the  subsoil  from  working  up 
among  tho  road  materials,  and,  when  well  executed,  of  dis- 
tributing the  pressure  of  carriages  over  a  larger  base;  whilo 
the  s:ze  of  the  paving  stones  themselves  prevents'their  sink- 
ing into  the  earth,  as  small  stones  are  liable  to  do.  Tho 
pavement  also  acts  as  a  drain  to  the  surface  materials.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  plan  has.  in  many  situations,  the  ad- 
vantage of  economy,  as  the  cost  of  a  pavement  is  considerably 
less  than  that  of  an  <Hiual  depth  or  well  broken  stone.  In 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  cases  in  which  the  paving  system  has 
fuiled,  the  want  of  success  may  be  attributed  to'  very  im- 
perfect execution  ;  as,  ifthc  stones  ore  very  irregular  in  size 
or  badly  set,  or  tho  thickness  of  metal  is  insufficient  to  pro- 
tect the  pavement  from  the  shake  of  passing  carriages,  the 
stones  become  deranged,  and  the  subsoil, working  up  among 
thorn,  quickly  spoils  the  road 

The  rase  of  the  Highgate  Archway  road,  which  has  been 
before  alluded  to,  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  a  Grin  bottoming  under  so:ue  circumstance**. 
This  road  is  over  a  subsoil  of  sand,  clay,  and  gravel ;  and 
being  partly  in  a  deep  cutting  (originally  intended  for  a 
tunnel),  is  much  exposed  to  the  influx  of  wnter.  The  road, 
which  is  rather  mote  than  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  was  ori- 
ginally made  of  a  quantity  of  gravel  and  sand  laid  on  the 
natural  soil,  and  covered  with  broken  flint*  and  gravel ;  but 
this  plan  not  succeeding,  the  road  was  taken  up.  and  pieces 
of  waste  tin  were  laid  on  tho  subsoil,  over  which  were  spread 
gravel,  flints,  and  broken  stone.  This  expedient  did  in.t 
produce  the  desired  effect,  nnd  at  length,  in  1 929.  the  mad 
was  placed  under  the  management  of  the  Hidyhead-mad 
Commissioners,  its  proprietors  having  failed,  notwithstanding 
an  enormous  outlay,  and  the  application  of  1200  cubic  yards 
uf  gravel  annually,  to  bring  it  into  a  satisfactory  state.  A 
thick  coal  of  biokcn  granite  was  spread  on  a  portion  of  the 
road ;  but  owiiij;  to  the  unsoundness  of  the  foundation,  it 
never  consolidated,  the  stones  wearing  into  smooth  peb- 
bles by  their  attrition  against  one  another,  even  down  to  the 
bottom  of  tho  mas*.  The  commissioners  therefore  deter- 
mined, as  paving-stones  could  not  be  procured  without  great 
expense,  to  lay  a  routing  of  Roman  cement  and  gravelus  a 
bed  for  the  road-metal,  an  experiment  that  has  been  at- 
tended with  complete  success.  The  work  was  executed  by 
Macneill,  and  consists  or  a  composition  of  Roman  cement 
with  eight  times  its  quantity  of  washed  gravel  and  sand, 
which,  after  being  mixed  in  a  box,  was  laid  on  the  bed  of 
the  road  to  a  thickness  of  six  inches  and  a  w  idth  of  about 
eighteen  feet.  A  few  minutes  after  being  laid,  tho  upper 
surface  was  indented,  by  means  of  a  triangular  piece  of 
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■»ooJ  sheeted  with  iron,  with  numerous  channels  or  grooves, 
•loping  about  three  inches  from  the  centre  to  the  sides; 
these  channels  serving  for  the  stones  to  lie  and  fasten  in, 
and  conducting  any  water  that  might  percolate  through  them 
into  the  side  drains.  This  measure,  combiued  wiih  an  extra- 
ordinary extent  of  drainage,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  a 
length  of  12,603  yards,  proved  so  complete  a  remedy,  that 
in  the  first  winter  after  the  cement  was  laid,  coaches  were 
able  to  go  up  with  four  horses  at  a  trot  with  the  heaviest 
loads,  though  before  the  improvement  six  horses  had 
mounted  with  difficulty  at  a  walking  pace.  The  effect  of 
the  alteration  on  the  woar  of  the  road  was  equally  satisfac- 
tory, four  inches  of  quartz  being  worn  away  on  the  old 
bottom  while  only  half  an  inch  of  tho  same  stone  was  worn 
where  laid  on  the  cement  foundation.  The  expense  of  lay- 
ing the  cement  composition,  including;  the  formation  of  the 
bed  of  the  road,  was  about  ten  shillings  per  lineal  yard,  part 
of  the  gravel  used  being  old.  Macneill  estimated  the  cost 
at  from  twelve  to  flftoen  shillings  per  yard  if  new  gravel 
were  purchased. 

The  effect  of  a  paved  or  concrete  foundation  in  dimi- 
nishing the  draught  appears,  from  the  subjoined  state* 
men  I.  founded  on  experiments  with  Mr.  Macneill's  road 
indicator,  to  be  very  great ;  but  a  more  extensive  series  of 
trials  is  desirable  for  a  comparison  of  different  systems  under 
various  ciicumstanres.  The  draught  of  a  waggon  weighing 
2 1  cwt.  was  found  to  be  as  follows : — 

On  a  well-made  pavement  .       .        .        .33  lbs. 

On  a  road  with  six  inches  of  hard  broken  stone 
on  a  rough  pavement      .       .       .  .46 

On  a  similar  road,  with  a  foundation  of  Roman 
cement  and  gravel  in  lieu  of  pavement      .  46 

On  a  rood  with  a  thick  coating  of  broken  stone 
on  earth        ......  63 

On  a  road  with  a  thick  coating  of  gravel  on 
earth  N7 

For  the  formation  of  tho  pavement  of  a  metalled  road, 
almost  any  hard  stone  that  may  be  easily  dressed  with  the 
hammer  may  be  used.  The  stones  should  be  tolerably 
regular  in  size,  and  kid  in  rows  with  their  broadest  fare 
downwards,  the  interstices  being  carefully  filled  up  with 
stoiie-chippings,  so  as  to  pin  the  whole  pavement  together, 
and  effectually  prevent  the  earth  from  working  up  through 
the  joints.  In  one  of  Telford's  specifications  for  the  Holy- 
head road  the  dimensions  of  the  stones  for  a  pavement  thirty 
feet  wide  are  given  as  seven  inches  deep  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  five  inches  at  nine  foet  from  the  centre,  four  inches 
at  twelve  feet,  and  three  inches  at  fifteen  feet,  the  stones  to 
be  laid  lengthwise  across  the  road,  and  the  upper  edge  in  no 
case  to  exceed  four  inches  wide.  All  irregularities  are  to 
he  broken  off  by  the  hammer,  and  the  stone-chips  used  in 
packing  tho  joints  are  directed  to  bo  wedged  in  by  hand  or 
with  light  hammers.  No  ramming  is  necessary,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  prevent  carts  which  are  used  in  tho  conveyance 
of  the  road  materials  from  being  drawn  upon  the  pavement 
before  it  is  covered  with  broken  stone. 

Some  road-makers  u&o  a  pavemeut  even  on  a  substratum 
of  rock,  where  it  is  uneven,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  unne- 
cessary ;  although,  if  the  surface  be  smooth,  it  should  be 
picked  to  a  degree  of  roughness  similar  to  that  of  a  pave- 
ment, in  order  that  the  road  materials  may  not  slide  upon 
it.  W hero  paving  the  whole  width  of  a  road  might  be  too 
expensive  tho  pavement  is  sometimes  limited  to  a  width  of 
sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  in  the  centre.  In  situations  where 
coarse  stone  of  suitable  quality  can  be  easily  procured,  it  is 
found  to  be  cheaper  to  mako  a  road  with  six  inches  of  broken 
stone  and  a  pavement,  than  with  ten  inches  depth  of  broken 
stone  without  paving.  Mr.  Wingrove,  surveyor  of  the  Bath 
roads,  mentions  the  use  of  freestone  brash,  chalk,  &c.  for 
forming  the  foundation  pavement  of  metalled  roads. 

The  quality  and  right  application  of  the  road  metal,  or 
broken  stono  which  forms  the  surface  of  the  road,  is  of  great 
importance.  As  a  general  rule  the  hardest  slone  is  to  be 
preferred,  but  this  rule  admits  of  some  qualification,  some 
very  hard  stones  being  found  to  wear  much  more  rapidly 
than  others  of  a  softer  but  tougher  quality.  According  to 
Parncll,  whose  experience  renders  him  a  good  authority,  the 
best  descriptions  of  road  materials '  consist  of  basalt,  granite, 
quartz,  syenite,  and  porphyry  rock*.  The  whinstones  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Guernsey  granite, 
Mountsorrel  and  Ilartshill  stone  of  Leicestershire,  and  the 
pebbles  of  Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Warwickshire  are 


among  the  best  of  the  stones  now  commonly  in  use.  The 
schistus  stones  will  make  smooth  roads,  being  of  a  slaty 
and  argillaceous  structure,  but  are  rapidly  destroyed  by 
wet,  by  Uiu  pressure  of  wheels,  and  occasion  great  expense 
in  scraping  and  constantly  laying  on  new  coatings.  Lime- 
stone is  defective  in  tho  same  respect.  It  wears  rapidly 
away  when  wet,  and  therefore,  when  tho  traffic  is  very  great, 
it  is  an  expensive  material.  Sandstone  is  much  u*>  weak 
for  the  surface  of  a  road;  it  will  never  make  a  hard  one.  but 
it  is  very  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  a  foundation  pave- 
ment. Flints  vary  very  much  iu  quality  as  a  road  material. 
The  hardest  of  them  are  nearly  as  good  as  the  best  lime- 
stone, but  the  softer  kinds  are  quickly  crushed  by  the 
wheels  of  carriages,  and  make  heavy  and  dirty  roads. 
Gravel,  when  it  consists  of  the  pebbles  of  the  hard  sons  of 
stones,  is  a  good  material,  particularly  when  the  pebbles 
are  so  large  as  to  admit  of  their  being  broken  ;  but  when 
it  consists  of  limestone,  sandstone,  or  Hint,  it  is  a  very 
bad  one ;  for  it  wears  so  rapidly  that  the  crust  of  a  rood 
made  with  it  always  consists  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
earthy  matter  to  which  it  is  reduced.  This  prevents  the 
gravel  from  becoming  consolidated,  and  renders  a  rood 
made  with  it  extremely  defective  with  respect  to  that 
perfect  hardness  which  it  ought  lo  have.'  Mr.  Stevenson, 
in  tho  article  *  Road '  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,' 
states  the  distribution  of  road  materials  in  the  British 
islands  to  be  partial  and  irregular.  'Throughout  Scotland, 
and  even  as  far  south  as  the  approaching  sources  of  the 
rivers  Tees  and  Ribble,  good  road-metal  is  generally  to 
be  met  with,  containing  the  numerous  varieties  of  granite, 
greenstone,  basalt,  porphyry,  and  limestone.  South  of  this 
boundary,  as  far  as  the  Trent  and  the  Dee  in'Cheshire,  the 
formation  is  chiefly  coal,  sandstone,  and  the  softer  varieties 
of  limestone.  In  the  southern  counties  chalk  and  gravel 
soils  chiefly  occur,  affording  flint  and  gravel,  both  of  which, 
under  proper  management,  make  excellent  roads.  In 
North  and  South  Wales  we  have  all  the  varieties  of  road- 
melal  which  are  common  to  Scotland.  In  Ireland  they 
have  excellent  road  materials,  as  granite  and  limestone  are 
pretty  generally  distributed.' 

An  interesting  experiment  lias  been  tried  on  a  part  of  (be 
Holyhead  road  between  London  and  Birmingham,  as  to 
the  effect  of  iron  amongst  the  road  melal  in  diminishing  the 
wear  of  the  road.  The  iron  is  east  in  the  form  of  cube*, 
about  an  inch  square,  and  when  the  road  was  consolidated, 
holes  large  enough  to  receivo  ihein  were  picked  in  its  sur- 
face. A  single  cube  was  then  placed  in  each  hole,  so  as  to 
be  level  with  the  road,  and  the  small  stone-chips  were  beat 
down  about  the  iron  with  a  mallet.  One  of  these  iron  cubes 
is  placed  in  every  four  inches  of  surface.  They  very  soon 
become  firmly  imbedded,  so  as  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
rolling  of  carriages  or  the  feet  of  the  horses;  and  lo  assist 
their  consolidation,  it  is  recommended  to  water  the  road 
freely,  if  the  cubes  are  inserted  iu  dry  weather.  The  iron  was 
applied  in  March,  1835,siuce  which  time  tho  portion  of  road 
in  which  they  are  used  has  continued  in  excellent  repair, 
and  the  wear  is  so  materially  diminished,  that  a  moro  ex- 
tended trial  of  the  plan  appears  highly  desirable.  Mr. 
Macneill,  the  patentee  of  this  method  of  road-making,  con- 
siders it  particularly  applicable  lo  streets,  on  account  of  lU 
durability,  and  thinks  that  the  expense  would  be  trilling,  as 
iron  of  the  worst  quality  may  be  used.  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  draught  on  the  piece  of  road  on  which  the  experi- 
ment is  made  is  very  easy,  and  that  horses  do  not  show 
any  tendency  to  slip  upon  it. 

in  the  choice  of  materials,  the  expense  of  conveying  them 
to  the  road  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  it  is  often 
better  economy  to  fetch  good  slone  from  a  great  distance 
than  to  use  that  which  is  less  durable,  though  readily  pro- 
cured ;  as,  in  addition  to  the  expense  of  frequent  repairs  to 
a  road  formed  with  weak  tnnterials,  great  additional  labour 
is  imposed  upon  thehorbcs,  which  have  to  wear  down  repealed 
coats  of  fresh  stones.  This  is  one  of  the  points  in  which 
the  inexperience  and  ignorance  of  road  surveyors  have  often 
been  displayed,  case*  having  occurred  in  which  an  inferior 
material  has  been  procured  from  a  distance  at  great  cost, 
while  stone  of  excellent  quality  oxisted  in  abundance  on  the 
spot. 

With  regard  to  the  best  size  of  the  broken  stone  for 
the  surface  of  a  road,  both  Telford  and  Mf.  Adam  direct  that 
no  piece  should  oxcecd  six  or  eight  ounces  in  weight.  In 
some  districts  the  surveyors  have  been  instructed  to  test 
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the  roctal  by  a  pair  of  scales  and  a  six-ounco  weight;  but  a 
more  usual  test  is  an  iron  ring  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  attached  to  a  handle,  through  which  every  stone 
should  be  small  enough  to  pass.  Some  writers  bavcTecom- 
mended  that  one  inch  should  be  the  maximum  diameter, 
but  it  is  only  the  hardest  and  toughest  materials  that  will 
bear  breaking  so  small  without  much  waste.  The  pieces  | 
should  be  as  nearly  cubical  a*  may  be,  and  should  on  no 
account  bo  broken  on  the  surface  of  the  road ;  nor  is  it  well 
to  do  it  on  the  heap,  the  best  method  being  to  break  one  or 
two  pieces  at  once  on  a  large  block  of  hard  stone,  the  pieces 
being  held  steady  by  the  iron  ring  that  serves  as  a  gauge. 
A  sitting  posture  is  considered  best  for  those  engaged  in 
breaking  road-metal,  an  operation  which,  under  the  modern 
system  of  road-making,  gives  employment  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  hands.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  perform  this 
operation  by  machinery,  but  mechanical  contrivances  have 
not  been  found  equal  to  manual  labour.  Pronged  shovels 
are  made  use  of  in  lifting  the  broken  stone  into  barrows 
and  carls,  as  they  save  labour  by  entering  the  heap  with  less 
resistance  than  ordinary  shovels,  and  also  prevent  the  ad- 
mixture of  earth  with  the  metal. 

The  depth  of  metal  on  a  paved  foundation  should  be  not  less 
than  six  inches,  and  it  should  be  laid  on  in  two  or  three  distinct 
layers,carefully  spread  with  broad  shovels,  and  carriagesshould 
work  on  each  till  it  is  in  some  degree  consolidated  before 
another  is  laid  over  it.  While  the  metalling  is  fresh,  men 
should  attend  to  rake  in  the  ruts  as  fast  as  they  are  formed, 
and  to  pick  off  any  large  stones  that  may  have  previously 
escaped  notice,  as  they  are  sure  to  work  up  to  the  surface. 
The  sides  of  the  road  may  be  covered  with  the  smaller  por- 
tion of  the  metal,  separated  b\  a  sieve  with  meshes  or  an 
inch  square ;  and  a  layer  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  clean 
gravel  is  occasionally  added  over  the  whole  surface  in  order 
to  ease  the  draught  white  the  road  is  new,  though  its  cfTect 
on  the  road  is  rather  injurious  than  otherwise,  nothing 
being  needed  to  bind  the  metal  together.  Rolling  a  road 
on  which  fresh  materials  have  been  laid  is  a  measure  of 
doubtful  utility,  the  most  effectual  consolidation  being  pro- 
duced by  the  working  of  carriages  which  are  compelled  to 
vary  their  tracks,  and  to  run  on  the  new  metal,  by  placing 
wooden  trestles  across  the  road,  and  altering  their  position 
when  necessary ;  the  road  is  frequently  raked  as  long  as 
any  loose  stones  remain. 

Where  the  traffic  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  so  expensive 
a  mode  of  formation  as  that  which  has  been  described,  good 
roads  may  be  formed  with  broken  stone  only,  increasing  in 
thickness  from  six  inches  at  the  sides  to  twelve  inches  in 
tho  centre.  If  nothing  better  than  gravel  can  be  procured, 
Parnell  recommends  that  a  coat  of  four  inches  be  l.iid  on 
the  prepared  bed,  and  worked  over  till  pretty  firm;  then  a 
layer  three  inches  thick,  once  screened,  and  finally  three 
distinct  layers  of  the  gravel  well  riddled,  and  free  from  earth, 
clay,  or  stones  exceeding  an  inch  and  a  half  diameter;  the 
road,  when  completed,  to  be  ten  inches  thick  at  the  sides, 
and  sixteen  in  the  centre,  where  the  strongest  and  beat 
part  of  the  gravel  should  be  laid.  The  drainage  must  be 
particularly  attended  to  in  a  gravel  road.  Among  the  in- 
ferior materials  occasionally  used  is  limestone  burnt  to  a 
vitreous  state;  but,  though  formerly  often  used  in  districts 
where  coal  is  abundant,  it  is  not  approved  for  carriage- 
ways by  modern  road  makers. 

In  completing  a  road  it  is  necessary  to  form  the  side 
ihannols  with  care,  and  to  provide  against  their  being  in- 
terfered with  by  branch  or  field  roads.  The  footpath,  which 
is  usually  about  five  feet  wide,  may  be  made  of  gravel  or 
broken  sandstone,  and  is  required  in  the  Holy  head- road 
specifications  to  be  level  with  the  centre  of  the  road,  which 
is  six  inches  above  the  sides.  For  fencing,  walls  are  pre- 
ferred where  stone  is  plentiful,  as  they  occupy  less  space 
than  hedges,  and  havo  a  neat  appearance.  If  the  stone  is 
of  favourable  shape,  such  walls  may  be  built  without  morlar, 
except  in  the  coping ;  but  if  on  the  side  of  an  embankment, 
the  walls  should  always  be  strongly  built  with  mortar.  A 
hedge-bank  and  ditch  occupy  a  width  of  about  eight  feet  in 
urdinary  cases,  and  the  young  quicks  are  protected  by  post 
and  rail  fencing;  but  where  timber  is  scarce,  it  is  sometimes 
well  to  make  the  ditch  and  bank  rather  larger,  so  that  the 
wooden  railing  may  be  dispensed  with.  In  cuttings  and 
some  other  situations  a  mound  or  bank  without  a  hedge 
forms  a  convenient  fence,  and  these,  as  well  as  hedge-banks, 
may  be  improved  in  appearance  and  durability  by  being 
swarded.    All  fences  should  bo  kept  low,  that  they  may  not 
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exclude  Bun  and  wind;  and  for  the  same  reason  trees  or 
buildings  that  overshadow  tho  road  should  be  removed  when 
practicable.  The  situation  of  toll-gates  must  be  regulated 
by  circumstances,  but  it  is  very  desirable  to  avoid  placing 
them  either  on  or  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  an  arrangement 
very  liable  to  cause  accidents.  The  gates,  which,  when 
single,  may  be  fifteen  feet,  or,  when  double,  without  a  centre- 
post,  twenty-four  to  thirty  feet  wide,  are  usually  painted 
white,  that  they  may  be  readily  seen  at  night.  They  should 
he  well  lighted,  and  supplied  with  comfortable  toll-houses, 
which,  on  somo  of  the  modern  roads,  are  erected  in  an  or- 
namental style.  Parnell  advises  the  use  of  milestones  of 
light-coloured  stone,  and  of  larger  dimensions  than  usual ; 
but  cast-iron  posts  have  been  extensively  used,  and  on  some 
roads  cast-iron  tablets  mounted  on  stone.  A  convenient 
arrangement  is  a  stone  or  post  with  two  tablets  inclined 
towards  the  road,  so  that  persons  travelling  in  either  direc- 
tion see  the  distance  of  the  town  which  they  arc  approaching. 

However  well  a  metalled  road  may  be  made  in  the  first 
instance,  its  preservation  in  a  good  state  depends  greatly  on 
prompt  and  judicious  repair.  The  mud  that  forms  on  the 
surface  in  wet  weather  should  be  scraped  off  and  formed 
into  heaps  at  the  side  (avoiding  the  side  channels),  until  it 
is  sufficiently  dry  fur  carting  away ;  because,  if  left  on 
the  surface,  it  would  while  moist  soften  the  road  and  cause 
it  to  break  up,  and  after  drying  impede  the  running  off 
of  water  from  a  subsequent  shower.  This  operation  has 
been  usually  performed  by  hand,  but  scraping-machines, 
patented  by  Messrs.  Bourne  and  Harris,  havo  been  recently 
introduced  with  success,  they  being  found  to  diminish  the 
labour  fully  one  half.  The  winter  season,  from  October  to 
April,  is  considered  tho  best  time  for  the  addition  of  fresh 
materials,  which  are  laid  on  in  thin  coats,  and  should  always 
bo  applied  as  soon  as  any  hollow  capable  of  retaining  water 
is  observed.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  supply  of  broken 
stone  always  at  hand,  depots  for  holding  about  twenty-four 
cubic  yards  of  metal  are  formed  by  the  road-side,  at  inter- 
vals of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  less,  from  which  the  stone  is 
taken  to  the  required  spot  in  barrows.  When  laid  on  the 
road,  according  to  Parnell,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pick  up  tho 
old  surface,  as  the  new  metal  keeps  the  part  under  it  wet 
and  soft,  and  soon  works  in.  Mc.  Adam,  however,  recom- 
mends breaking  up  the  surface  of  tho  road  in  every  caso 
where  fresh  stone  is  added. 

Stone  and  Iron  Tramways. — Though  an  improvement  on 
ordinary  pavement,  this  description  of  road  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  link  between  metalled  and  paved  roads,  stone 
tracks  having  been  occasionally  applied  to  common  roads, 
and  with  great  benefit.  Stone  tramways  consist  of  wheel- 
tracks  formed  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  usually  granite,  tho 
surface  of  which  is  made  so  smooth  as  to  offer  very  little 
resistance  to  the  rolling  of  the  wheels,  while  the  space  be- 
tween the  tracks,  being  composed  of  broken  slono,  gravel,  or 
rough  pavement,  affords  secure  footing  for  the  horses.  Iron 
tramway*,  in  which  cast  or  wrought  iron  plates  are  used  in- 
stead of  blocks  of  stone,  have  hitherto  been  very  little  used 
on  ordinary  roads,  though  their  superior  smoothness  gives 
thetu  a  decided  advantage,  while  their  expense  does  not,  as 
stated  by  Macncill,  at  all  exceed  that  of  granite.  Iron 
tracks  are  sometimes  made  with  a  flat  surface,  but  a  slight 
concavity,  as  shown  in  the  section  of  Woodhouso's  rail  in 
the  article  Railway  (p.  246),  tends  to  keep  the  carriages 
more  accurately  in  tho  right  course,  and  is  therefore  an  ad- 
vantage when  all  the  vehicles  used  on  the  tramway  are 
nearly  uniform  in  width.  The  granite  blocks  used  for  stone 
tramways  arc  generally  from  three  to  six  feet  long,  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  eight  to  twelve  inches  deep. 
Great  care  is  necessary  in  bedding  such  large  blocks,  and 
the  joints  require  nice  adjustment.  They  arc  frequently 
laid  end  to  end  without  any  fitting  into  each  other,  but  it 
has  been  proposed  to  dovetail  the  ends  together,  to  insert  a 
small  stone  as  a  dowel  between  two  blocks,  to  umj  iron 
clamps,  or  to  join  the  stoues  with  oak  tree-nails.  The  gra- 
nite tracks  used  on  some  steep  ascents  in  the  Holy  head 
road  are  bedded  on  a  pavement  eight  inches  thick,  packed 
and  grouted,  and  a  layer  of  three  inches  of  broken  stones 
not  exceeding  an  inch  and  a  half  diameter ;  a  thin  stratum 
of  gravel,  well  rolled,  being  placed  last  of  all  to  receive  the 
blocks.  When  they  are  laid,  the  centre  and  side  spaces  are 
filled  up  with  ordiuary  road  material  to  the  level  of  the 
tracks ;  a  row  of  common  granite  paving-stones,  about  six 
inches  deep,  five  wide,  and  nine  long,  being  laid  along  each 
side  of  the  tracks  to  prevent  loo»e  material*  working  on  to 
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them.  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Encyclopasdia,' 
recommend*  the  use  of  smaller  stones,  as  being  cheaper  and 
less  liable  to  injury  from  vibration  than  those  of  the  usual 
kiza.  The  dimensions  recommended  by  him  are  fourteen 
inches  deep,  eighteen  inches  wide  at  the  base,  twelve  inches 
wide  at  the  l  ip.  and  six  to  nine  inches  long.  The  increased 
accuracy  required  in  the  numerous  joints  might  probably 
counterbalance  any  advantage  gained  by  the  adoption  of 
small  stones. 

The  great  saving  of  power  effected  by  the  use  of  tram- 
way- for  ordinary  carnages  is  shown  by  numerous  experi- 
ments, some  of  which,  tried  on  the  granite  tracks  of  the 
Commercial  Road  in  London,  proved  that  a  well-made  wag- 
gon will  run  with  increasing  velocity,  by  the  force  of  gravity 
alone,  down  a  mean  slope  of  1  in  155.  On  tins  road  a 
loaded  waggon  weighing  ten  tons  has  been  drawn  with  ap- 
parent case  by  a  single  horse,  up  am  accent  of  1  in  274,  for 
u  distance  of  about  two  miles.  On  an  iron  tramway  laid  in 
18iC  by  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  company  at  Port  Dun- 
das,  near  Glasgow,  a  horse  has  taken  a  load  of  three  tons 
on  a  cart  weighing  nine  cwt.,  up  an  acclivity  of  1  in  15, 
without  difficulty,  though  he  could  not  proceed  with  it  on  a 
common  causeway  with  an  easy  lino  or  draught  ;  and  the 
carters  agree  that  the  horses  take  up  three  tons  on  the  iron 
tracks  as  easily  as  they  did  twenty-four  cwt.  on  the  com- 
mon causeway  previously  used. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  comparative  durability  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  stone  for  tramways,  and  for  paving  generally. 
Mr.  Walker  tried  some  experiments  on  blocks  laid  in  a  toll 
gateway  on  the  Commercial  Road  tramway,  the  results  of 
which  were  as  follows: — The  blocks  were  eighteen  inches 
wide  and  twelve  deep,  and  were  laid  down  in  March,  1830  ; 
and  the  loss  given  in  the  table  was  ascertained  after  they 
had  been  in  use  seventeen  nioatlis,  in  August,  1S31  — 
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Herat*  .... 

Budle*      ...  i 

Blue  Peterhead  ,       .  , 

I  lev  ton     .       .       •  , 
Red  Aberdeen  . 

Dai  tin  our          .       .  '  , 
Blue  Aberdeen  . 

Stone  tramways  have  been  adopted  in  many  street  pave- 
ments where  a  great  traffic  is  carried  on.  particularly  in 
some  of  the  narrow  streets  in  the  city  of  London,  with 
much  advantage;  but  their  application  to  acclivities  on  or- 
dinary roads  has  hitherto  been  more  limited  than  their 
merits  deserve.  By  their  judicious  introduction  on  a  few 
steep  inclinations,  many  hilly  roads  might,  at  a  small  ex- 
pense, be  made  nearly  equal  to  level  lines;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  such  a  measure  would  tend,  in  an  important  degree, 
to  enable  turnpike-roads  to  meot  the  formidable  rivalry  of 
railways.  In  his  report  to  tho  Holyhcad-iuad  Commission- 
ers in  1839,  Mr.  Macneill  strongly  recommends  (lie  applica- 
tion of  stone  or  iron  tracks  to  several  hills,  and  stales  that 
an  iron  tramway  laid  down  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
road  would  reduce  the  expense  of  horse  labour  fully  one 
half.  'If,'  he  writes,  'a  tramway  wore  constructed  of  iron 
philei,  the  whole  way  from  London  to  Birmingham,  a  coach 
carrying  sixteen  passengers  might  be  drawn  at  the  rate  of 
ten  miles  an  hour  with  only  two  horses,  and  one  horse 
would  be  able  to  draw  a  post-chaiso  more  easily  than  two 
now  can,  so  that  the  expense  of  travelling  might  be  re- 
duced one  half,  and  a  similar  reduction  might  be  made  in 
the  charges  fur  carrying  goods.  Tho  expense  of  forming 
such  a  railway  would  be  about  2500/.  a  mile,  making  the 
whole  expense  from  L:>ndon  to  Birmingham  271,000/.'  In 
addition  to  the  immediate  advantages  of  such  an  improve- 
ment, U  would  remove  one  of  the  greatosl  obstacles  to  the 
successful  use  of  steam  locomotives  on  coiumun  roads. 

I'acements. —Tlie  formation  of  paved  roads  on  correct 
principles  appears  to  have  been  well  understood  by  the 
Romans,  whose  pavements  show  great  care  in  their  essential 
features, --a  good  foundation  and  accurate  fitting  of  the 
►  tones.  Some  of  the  modern  imitations  of  the  Roman 
system  in  the  street-pavements  of  Italy  show  the  like  atten- 
tion to  these  important  points,  tho  paving  stones  being  set 
in  mortar  on  a  concrete  foundation  with  a  degree  of  accu- 
racy that  has  led  some  writers  to  designate  these  roads 
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horizontal  walls.  In  some  instances  the  blocks  of  stor.e 
used  are  of  considerable  depth;  but  they  are  often  1 1 1 in. 
and,  being  of  laige  dimensions,  have  more  the  character  of 
tlag-stones  than  of  ordinary  paving-blocks.  At  Naples  and 
Florence,  stones  two  feet  square  and  six  inches  thi<-k,  laid 
diagonally  across  the  road,  and  neatly  set  in  Pozzolano  mor- 
tar, aio  used;  the  surface  being  chipped  where  declivities 
or  turnings  occur,  to  pruvent  the  slipping  of  horses,  which 
become  very  sure-footed  from  habit.  Occasionally,  as  at 
Milan,  different  kinds  of  paving  arc  laid  for  the  wheel- 
tracks  and  horse-path,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  stone 
tramway.  These  pavements  have  been  recommended  as 
models  for  imitation  in  paving  the  streets  of  I<undon  ;  but 
the  durability  with  which  they  are  constructed  would  form 
a  disadvantage  in  a  place  where  the  pavement  has  to  In- 
frequently disturbed  for  the  purpose  of  laying  down  or 
repairing  water  and  gas-pipes,  or  cleansing  the  sewers  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  pavements  which  answer  well  for  the 
light  Vehicles  and  limited  traffic  of  many  of  the  continental 
cities,  would  be  found  quite  inadequate  to  bear  the  number 
of  heavy  carriages  traversing  the  principal  thoroughfares  of 
the  metropolis ;  of  which  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact  that  upwards  of  11,000  vehicles  were  observed  to  pass 
along  King  William  Street,  near  Loudon  Bridge,  on  the 
12th  of  August,  |s40.  between  the  hours  of  eight  a.m.  and 
eight  p.m.,  being  at  the  rate  of  more  than  fifteen  per  uunu'e 
for  twelve  hours. 

Another  description  of  paved  road,  the  origin  of  which  is 
commouly  referred  to  the  Romans,  is  the  chaussce,  or 
roughly-paved  causeway  used  in  the  principal  highways  of 
France  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Continent.  This  kind 
of  road  has  been  much  recommended  for  its  durability  when 
well  made,  but,  unless  laid  with  a  degree  of  care  that"  would 
render  it  too  expensive  for  geneial  adoption,  it  causes  a  very 
unpleasant  and  fatiguing  jolting.  In  such  roads  the  pave- 
ment usually  covers  only  a  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  road, 
leaving  the  sides  available  for  the  use  of  light  carriages  in 
dry  weather;  and  it  has  been  suggested,  that  where  the 
width  of  the  roadway  would  allow,  it  might  prove  advan- 
tageous to  form,  in  nil  great  roads,  a  track  of  pavement  or 
hard  broken  stone  for  winter  use,  and  another  of  interim 
materials  for  the  summer,  both  to  save  the  wear  of  the  haul 
road  and  increase  the  comfort  of  passengers.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement is  convenient  in  the  principal  appi ouches  to 
great  towns,  where  it  is  considered  best  to  have  the  pave- 
ment at  the  aides,  that  carters  may  walk  either  on  or  near 
the  footpaths,  and  that  foot-passengers  may  not  be  incom- 
moded by  the  dirt  of  the  metalled  road. 

In  Holland,  pavements  of  brick,  which  arc  also  probably 
derived  from  the  practice  of  Roman  engineers,  ore  exten- 
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light  vehicles,  which  run  on  them  with  great  facility;.  The 
bricks  used  for  this  purpose  arc  thin,  and  well  bedded  in 
lime. 

Common  stone  pavements  are.  by  most  writers,  divided 
into  two  classes:  rubble  causeway,  in  which  the  stones  are 
of  irregular  shape,  and  very  imperfectly  dressed  with  the 
hammer ;  and  ni*/<r  causeway,  which  is  formed  of  stones  of 
larger  size  accurately  squared  and  dressed.  In  both  kinds 
the  excellence  of  the  pavement  depends  greatly  on  the 
firmness  and  evenness  of  the  bed,  and  the  careful  fitting  ol- 
die stone*  to  each  other,  which  maybe  accomplished  with 
very  irregular  stones  by  judicious  selection.  If  onestonc  be 
left  a  little  higher  or  lower  than  those  adjoining  it.  or  if  it  be- 
curae  so  in  consequence  of  defective  bedding,  the  jolting  ef 
carriages  in  passing  over  the  defective  place  will  quickly 
damage  the  pavement;  the  wheels  acting  like  a  rammer  in 
driving  the  depressed  stones  deeper  into  the  earth,  while 
the  derangement  of  tho  lateral  support  that  each  Men- 
should  receive  from  those  adjoining  it,  occasions  the  d 
location  of  the  pavement  to  a  considerable  distance,  ami  the 
consequent  working  up  of  the  earth  through  tho  disturbed 
joints.  Defective  joints  form  another  fruitful  source  of  in- 
jury and  inconvenience  both  to  the  pavement  itself  and  to 
the  vehicles  jolted  over  it.  If,  as  is  often  the  case  in  in- 
ferior pavements,  the  edges  of  two  adjoining  stones  do  not 
meet  with  accuracy,  narrow  wheels  will  have  a  tendency  to 
slip  into  the  joint,  and  by  doing  so,  to  wear  the  <  dges  of  the 
stones,  till,  as  may  be  frequently  seen,  the  surface  of  each 
stone  is  worn  into  a  convex  form  that  renders  the  footing  of 
horses  insecure,  and  causes  the  motion  of  vehicles  drawn 
rapidly  over  them  to  consist  of  a  seiics  of  bounds  or  k-a;* 
from  one  stone  to  another,  accompanied  by  a  degree  u! 
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lateral  slipping  highly  injurious  lo  the  carriage,  while  tho 
irregular  percussion  produced  tends  greatly  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  pavement. 

In  order  to  procure  a  firm  foundation,  and  to  prevent 
earth  from  working  up  between  the  stones,  it  is  advisable  in 
the  first  instance  to  form  a  good  carriage-way  of  gravel  or 
broken  stone,  and  to  allow  it  to  be  used  by  carriages  till 
consolidated,  before  laying  the  pavement  This  plan  is 
stated  by  Edgcworth,  in  his  '  Essay  on  tho  Construction  of 
Roads  and  Carriages,'  1817,  to  have  been  practised  success- 
fully by  Major  Taylor,  of  the  Paving-Board,  in  somo  pave- 
ments in  Dublin,  and  it  is  strongly  advocated  by  more 
recent  road-makers.  Where  broken  stone  is  laid  to  a 
considerable  depth,  it  should,  as  in  the  case  of  metalled 
roads,  be  applied  in  thin  layers,  each  being  separately  worked 
into  a  compact  state.  The  new  pavement  laid  a  few  years 
siuce  iu  Fleet  Street  affords  an  illustration  of  tlie  necessity 
of  this  precaution,  as  the  stones  were  well  shaped,  laid,  and 
grouted,  and  the  earth  was  removed  to  the  depth  of  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches,  its  place  being  supplied  by  broken 
stone;  but  the  broken  stone,  being  thrown  in  by  cart-loads, 
and  merely  levelled,  was  not  unitedinto  a  compact  mass,  and 
therefore  very  soon  gave  way,  causing  the  pavement  to  sink 
into  hollows.  In  streets  of  very  great  traffic,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  lay  a  sub-pavement  of  old  or  inferior  stones,  bedded 
on  broken  stone,  as  a  foundation  for  the  surface  pavement, 
a  measure  which  has  been  practised  with  advantage  in  Paris. 
Tho  bed  of  the  pavement  should  be  formed  into  a  slight 
convexity,  the  slopes  being  about  two  inches  in  ten  feet.  A 
ihin  coat  of  gravel  or  sand  laid  immediately  under  the  paving 
blocks  is  of  uso  iu  filling  up  slight  irregularities  in  their 
shape,  and  enabling  them  to  form  a  compact  bed. 

Fur  the  paving  stones  hard  rectangular  blocks  of  granite 
arc  preferred,  though  whinstone,  limestone,  and  even  free- 
stone, may  be  used.  Guernsey  granite,  as  shown  by  tho 
table  in  a  previous  column,  appears  to  be  the  most  durable, 
but  it  is  more  liable  to  become  inconveniently  smooth  than 
some  stones  of  inferior  hardness.  The  stones  may  vary, 
according  to  the  traffic,  from  six  to  ten  inches  deep,  six  to 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  four  to  eighteen  inches  wide ;  hut 
it  is  very  essential  that  the  depth  of  all  the  blocks  in  one 
piece  of  pavement  should  be  alike,  and  that  where  the  width 
is  unequal,  the  stones  be  so  sorted  that  all  used  in  one  course 
are  uniform  in  this  particular.  The  accurate  dressing  of  the 
stones  is  a  point  often  too  little  attended  to;  and  an  inju- 
dicious mode  of  forming  contracts  for  paving,  in  which  the 
payment  has  been  by  the  square  yard  of  paving  laid,  has,  in 
connection  with  the  effect  of  competition  in  bringing  prices 
below  the  remunerating  point,  led  to  the  use  of  stones  in 
which  the  base  is  smaller  than  the  upper  surface,  and 
which,  when  laid,  scarcely  come  in  contact  with  each  other 
except  at  their  upper  edges.  In  some  pavement*  the  stones 
are  made  smallor  at  the  top  than  the  bottom,  the  joints 
being  filled  up  with  stone-chips,  concrete,  or  an  asphaltic 
composition ;  and  in  those  of  the  more  common  construc- 
tion the  sides  of  the  stones  are  occasionally  hollowed,  so  as 
to  receive  a  small  quantity  of  gravel  or  mortar,  which  serves 
as  a  kind  of  dowelling.  Ramming  the  stones  with  a  heavy 
wooden  rammer  is  a  practice  that  has  been  much  recom- 
mended, and  it  is  considered  that  a  more  efficient  appli- 
cation of  the  process,  by  means  of  a  raroming-machine, 
or  portable  monkey,  would  remove  some  of  the  defects 
arising  from  imperfect  bedding ;  but  when  the  stones  are 
well  laid,  and  bedded  in  strong  mortar,  as  the  best  recent 
pavements  are,  a  few  blows  with  a  wooden  maul  of  about 
fourteen  pounds  weight  aro  sufficient  to  fix  them  firmly 
in  their  place.  Grouting  with  lime-water  poured  all  over 
the  pavement  facilitates  the  binding  of  the  whole  together, 
and  fills  up  the  joints,  so  as  to  effectually  prevent  tho 
working  up  of  the  substratum.  The  blocks  are  commonly 
laid  in  rows  ccross  the  road,  the  joints  in  each  row  being 
different  from  those  of  the  adjoining  ones;  but  pavements 
of  superior  smoothness  have  been  hud  in  courses  stretch- 
ing diagonally  across  the  street,  by  which  means  all  tho 
joints  are  passed  over  by  carriages  with  greater  ease.  This 
arrangement  is  particularly  desirable  at  the  intersection 
of  streets,  as  it  diminishes  the  risk  of  horses  slipping.  Lon- 
gitudinal courses  aro  objectionable  on  account  of  the  ten- 
dency of  narrow  wheels  to  enter  the  joints.  In  paving  steep 
inclinations,  it  is  well  to  use  narrow  stones,  on  account  of  I 
the  number  of  cross  joints  ;  or,  if  large  stones  be  used,  to 
cut  deep  furrows  across  their  surface,  to  afford  secure  footing.  ' 
A  plan  of  paving  for  such  situations,  which  has  been  found  , 


very  effectual,  is  represented  in  the  annexed  diagram,  in 


which  the  stones  arc  so  inclined  as  to  present  a  scries  of 
steps.  The  chief  objection  to  this  plan  seems  to  bo  the 
jolting  caused  to  carriages,  which  produces  so  deafening  a 
noise  that,  in  a  recent  instance,  suc  h  a  pavement  was  taken 
up  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  street.  Many 
patents  have  been  procured  for  plansof  forming  stnne  pave- 
ments in  which  the  pressure  of  carriages  might  be  simul- 
taneously distributed  over  several  stones,  by  various  con- 
trivances for  dovetailing  and  otherwise  fitting  the  stones 
together;  but  such  plans  arc  generally  tun  complicated, 
requiring  an  accuracy  of  formation  that  would  be  very  ex- 
pensive, owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  stone.  Thin  blocks 
of  stone,  bedded  in  aiphalte,  have  lieen  tried,  and  appear  to 
make  a  good  pavement. 

When  completed,  a  thin  coat  of  gravel  spread  over  the 
surface  is  useful  in  diminishing  the  effect  of  tho  jolting  of 
carriages  on  the  new  pavement.  In  case  of  taking  up  any 
part  of  a  pavement  to  attend  to  water-pipes,  &c,  great  caro 
is  necessary  in  relaying  the  part,  in  doing  which  it  is  well 
to  apply  some  fresh  broken  stone  to  tho  bed,  and  to  lay  the 
paving  stones  without  mortar,  until  tho  foundation  is 
settled. 

Tho  serious  defects  of  the  common  sfono  pavements 
have  led  to  a  variety  of  experiments  on  other  methods  of 
forming  carriage-ways  suitable  for  streets,  of  which  the 
adoption  of  broken  stone,  or  maradamiscd  roads,  ha*  been 
the  most  general.  Opinions  differ  widely  as  to  the  propriety 
of  this  measure,  but  an  idea  seems  to  be  gaining  ground 
that  the  comparative  quietness  of  such  a  road,  and  its  su- 
perior ease  to  passengers,  are  insufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  increased  draught  of  carriages,  the  dust  of  summer,  the 
mud  rapidly  formed  in  wet  weather,  atid  the  great  expense 
of  keeping  in  repair  a  metalled  road  when  subjected  to  the 
constant  wear  of  a  busy  town.  The  first  cost  of  forming  tho 
broken-stone  roads  of  Regent  Street,  Whitehall,  and  Puluce 
Yard,  extending  to  a  total  length  of  2010  yards,  and  em- 
bracing 46,231  superficial  square  yards,  was  6055/.  tw.  3s/., 
and  the  estimated  value  of  the  old  pavement  taken  up  and 
broken  for  the  purpose  wa9  6787/.  7*.,  making  a  total 
of  12,8-1-2/.  15*.  3d. ;  and  the  cost  of  keeping  th*m  in  repair 
for  the  year  ending  January  5,  1827,  was  4003/.  1st.  4d., 
besides  628/.  11*.  for  watering,  making  the  total  expensu 
for  the  year  4632/.  9*.  Ad.,  or  rather  moie  than  two  shil- 
lings per  superficial  yard. 

The  enormous  expense  of  maintaining  somo  of  the 
metalled  roads  in  London  has  recently  led  lo  much  attention 
being  given  to  the  construction  of  superior  pavements,  and 
various  plans  of  paving  with  wood  have  boen  tried,  w  ith 
great  promise  of  success.  A  very  coarse  kind  of  wooden 
road,  consisting  of  rough  logs  laid  close  together  across  the 
track,  is  much  used  in  North  America,  under  the  name  of 
airttiiroy  road*,  but  the  wooden  pavement,  properly  so 
called,  seems  lo  have  been  first  used  in  Russia,  and  tried 
on  a  limited  scale  at  Vienna,  New  York,  and  some  other 
places  within  a  few  years.  One  of  the  earliest  kinds  used 
consists  of  blocks  of  fir  or  other  wood  cut  into  hexagunal 
cylinders,  of  six  or  eight  inches  diameter,  and  fiotu  eight  to 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  deep,  and  placed  close  together,  with 
the  grain  vertically.  The  blocks  are  sometimes  tarred,  or 
may  be  kyanised ;  but  even  where  no  such  precaution  is 
used,  the  wear  is  very  trifling,  as  the  swelling  of  the  wood 
from  moisture  makes  the  joints  very  tight  and  impervious 
to  water.  Such  a  pavement  is  very  smooth  when  first  laid, 
but,  unless  the  foundation  be  very  carefully  prepared,  it  is 
liable  to  sink  into  hollows  like  the  common  stone  pavement, 
owing  to  the  want  of  cohesion  between  the  individual 
blocks,  a  deficiency  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  remedy 
by  pegging  or  dowelling  the  pieces  together,  though  their 
form  is  not  very  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Some  specimens 
have  been  laid  on  a  flooring  of  planks,  to  avoid  this  incon- 
venience. Of  the  numerous  other  plans  proposed,  but  one 
has  yet  been  tried  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  it  appears 
likely,  in  point  of  smoothness,  quietness,  cleanliness,  and 
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jf  draught,  to  prove  the  best  of  metropolitan 
pavements.  In  it  the  blocks  arc  sawn  into  a  rhomboidal 
shape,  the  upper  surface  forming  an  angle  of  about  G3°  with 
the  direction  of  the  grain,  by  which  the  durability  of  an  end 
section  is  in  a  great  degree  preserved,  while  the  inclination 
of  the  sides  causes  each'block  to  receive  support  from  those 
adjoining  it,  and  afTords  facilities  for  pinning  the  whole 
pavement  together  by  pegs.  The  following  diagram  may 
serve  to  illustrate  this  ingenious  arrangement,  which  is  the 
invention  of  the  Corate  de  Lisle. 
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The  solid  lines  represent  part  of  one  course  or  transverse 
row  of  blocks,  which  all  incline  in  one  direction,  each  block 
having  on  one  side  two  projecting  pegs,  and  on  the  other 
two  holes.  The  adjoining  course  is  laid  in  like  manner, 
but  sloping  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines,  by  which  disposition  the  two  pegs  on  one  side 
of  a  block  enter  two  distinct  blocks  in  the  adjoining  row, 
while  the  holes  on  the  other  side  receive  in  like  manner  the 
peg*  of  two  other  blocks  ;  so  that  each  block  is  pinned  to 
four  others,  besides  receiving  support  from  the  adjoining 
blocks  of  its  own  course.  Where  this  principle  of  construc- 
tion is  fully  carried  out,  tho  whole  pavement  of  a  street  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  one  mass,  being  so  pinned  together  that 
no  block  could  be  raised  without  breaking  the  dowels  ;  but 
as  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  disturb  the  pavement  in 
order  to  get  at  the  gas  and  water  pipes,  some  specimens 
have  been  laid  duwn  in  masses  of  twenty-four  or  thirty-six 
blocks,  so  united  by  iron  clnmps  that  the  blocks  thus  con- 
nected together  may  be  laid  down  and  taken  up.when  neces- 
sary, at  once.  Tho  pavement  laid  down  on  this  plan  in 
Oxford  Street  is  all  pinned  together  in  the  manner  first 
described,  and  consists  of  blocks  six  inches  deep  laid  on  a 
well-formed  concrete  foundation. 

As  far  as  a  judgment  can  be  formed  at  present,  wood 
pavements  appear  likely  to  prove  exceedingly  durablt  ;  and 
it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Finlayson,  who  in  l»25  suggested  the 
adoption  of  wood  for  paving  the  streets  of  London,  that  a 
few  blocks  of  wood  placed  vertically  in  a  granite  pavement 
were  less  reduced  by  twenty-five  years'  wear  than  the  stone 
itself.  The  principal  disadvantage  of  wood  appears  to  be  its 
becoming  slippery  in  wet  weather,  to  obviate  which,  in  some 
instances,  the  upper  edges  of  the  hexagonal  blocks  have 
been  bevelled,  so  as  to  form  zigzag  grooves  when  laid  down ; 
but  the  most  effectual  plan  seems  to  be  to  cut  straight 
grooves  along  the  centre  of  each  block,  by  which  the  stabi- 
lity of  the  joints  is  not  at  all  affected. 

Another  description  of  road  that  has  lately  attracted  much 
attention  is  that  consisting  of  an  asphaltic  composition. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  form  roads  of  gravel  and 
other  materials  united  by  animal  oleaginous  or  gelatinous 
substances,  or  coal-tar,  into  a  kind  of  concrete;  but  such 
attempts  have  seldom  proved  successful  on  a  large  scale. 
Mineral  substances  of  similar  character  havo  been  found 
more  advantageous,  and  the  native  asphalte  procured  near 
Seyssel,  in  the  department  of  l'Ain,  ami  somo  other  places, 
has  been  found  to  produce,  when  mixed  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  native  bitumen,  a  substance  admirably  adapted  for 
the  formation  of  smooth  road*,  and  a  variety  of  other  im- 
portant purposes.  Its  application  to  carriage-ways  has  been 
in  this  country  chiefly  confined  to  court-yards,  for  which,  as 
well  as  for  terraces  and  footpaths,  it  i>:  very  suitable.  The  as- 
phaltic mastic  of  Seyssel,  as  prepared  for  use,  consists  of 
ninety-three  parts  of  native  asphalte  reduced  to  powder,  and 
seven  parts  of  bitumen ;  the  two  being  melted  together,  and 
a  little  fino  gravel  or  sand  stirred  in  with  the  mixture.  The 
composition  is  ready  for  use  when  it  simmers  with  a  con- 
sistency similar  to  that  of  treacle,  and  it  is  spread  while  hot 
so  as  to  form  a  coating  about  an  inch  thick  upon  a  levelled 
foundation  of  concrete.  The  thickness  of  the  a*phalle  is 
regulated  by  slips  of  wood  or  iron,  which  are  often  so  dis- 
posed as  to  divide  the  pavement  into  ornamental  compart- 
ments, the  asphalte  being  made  of  various  colours  by  the 
admixture  of  different  kinds  of  sand  or  other  substances. 
Whore  the  ornamental  character  of  tho  pavement  forms  a 
distinguishing  feature,  beautiful  imitations  of 


may  be  executed  with  asphalte.  The  genuine  asphalte  pos- 
sesses a  degree  of  elasticity  that  renders  it  exceedingly 
durable :  but  artificial  compounds  in  imitation  of  it  gene- 
rally require  too  much  bitumen,  and  are  injuriously  affected 
by  great  changes  of  temperature.  Some  experiment*  have 
been  made,  but,  as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  with  very  in- 
different success,  on  the  formation  of  carriage- ways  with 
large  blocks  of  asphaltic  composition  containing  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  gravel  or  broken  stone. 

Foot-pavements  of  flagstones  require  very  little  remark 
The  curb-stones  should  be  very  hard,  and  firmly  set  in 
cement  on  a  bed  of  gravel.  They  usually  rise  about  six 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  carriage-way,  which  may  be 
made  to  abut  immediately  upon  them,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  gutter.  Where  gutters  arc  introduced,  those  of 
cast-iron  are  to  be  preferred.  The  flagstones,  which  should 
never  be  less  than  two  inches  and  a  half  thick,  are  com- 
monly bedded  in  mortar  on  a  layer  of  gravel ;  but  sometime*, 
when  there  arc  no  cellars  underneuth,  are  laid  dry.  The 
appearance  of  many  of  the  new  streets  of  London  is  greatly 
improved  by  the  use  of  flagstones  of  extraordinary  dimen- 
sions, extending  the  whole  width  of  the  pavement ;  and  a 
similar  appearance  at  much  less  cost  may  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  asphalte.  A  slight  decree  of  slope  should  be 
given  to  the  pavement,  to  conduct  water  to  the  gutters,  for 
which  purpose  a  fall  of  one  inch  in  ten  feet  is  sufficient, 
while  a  steep  inclination  is  objectionable  from  its  danger  in 
slippery  weather. 

Among  the  substitutes  for  common  flagstones  that  have 
been  recommended,  may  be  mentioned  slate,  which  appears 
to  be  very  durable.  Some  pavements  or  floors  of  this  ma- 
terial havo  been  laid  at  the  London  Docks,  where,  amou^ 
other  advantages,  it  is  found  preferable  to  wood  in  point  of 
cleanliness.  Trackways  of  slate  two  inches  thick  are  found 
strong  enough  to  bear  waggons  or  carts  with  four  or  five 
tons  of  goods ;  and  some  arc  laid  of  only  half  that  thickness 
on  an  old  wooden  floor. 

(A  *  Treatise  on  Roads,"  &c.,  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  of 
which  a  second  edition  was  published  in  1838,  may  be  con- 
sulted with  advantage  by  those  desirous  of  obtaining  further 
information  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  road-making.  The 
works  of  M-  Adam,  Edgcworth,  and  several  others ;  and  the 
various  Parliamentary  Reports  relating  to  roads  from  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  as  well  as  Ibos* 
of  the  Holyhead-road  Commissioners,  also  contain  much 
valuable  matter  on  this  subject.) 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add  a  concise  statement  of  the 
extent  of  turnpike  and  other  roads  in  each  of  the  counties 
of  England  and  Wales,  condensed  from  the  Appendix  to 
the  '  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the 
State  of  the  Roads  in  England  and  Wales,'  1840.  Owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  complete  returns  from  some 
districts,  the  statement  can  only  be  received  as  an  approxi- 
mation to  accuracy :  and  this  circumstance,  combined  with 
some  difference  in  the  kinds  of  road  embraced  in  the  returns 
of  different  years,  must  account  for  some  discrepancies. 
The  returns  being  given  for  two  periods,  with  an  interval  cf 
about  twenty-five  years,  afford  data  for  calculating  the  ex- 
tension of  the  roads  in  each  county ;  and  tho  addition  of  a 
column,  stating  the  area  of  the  county  in  square  miles 
tends  to  show  the  proportion  borne  by  tho  extent  of  the 
highways  to  that  of  the  district.  The  columns  giving  the 
mileage  for  1812-13-14  show  the  average  of  tho  returns  fur 
those  years,  a  circumstance  which  must  account  for  a  want 
of  agreement  between  the  items  and  the  totals.  It 
be  observed  also  that  paved  streets  are  embraced  with  I 
pikes  in  this  statement,  and  not  in  that  for  1839. 

From  the  same  document  it  appears  that  the  average 
cost  of  maintaining  the  turnpike-roads,  amounting  to  about 
22.000  miles,  has  been,  for  the  last  five  years,  969,545/.  pel 
annum,  or  45/.  per  milo  per  annum,  including  the  estimaici 
value  of  the  statute  duty  performed  on  them.  Of  this  sum 
about  36/.  per  mile  has  been  expended  on  mere  repairs,  and 
9/.  per  mile  on  improvements.  The  money  expended  on  ma- 
nagement is  about  129,124/.  annually,  being  nearly  f./.  per 
mile,  and  raising  the  total  annual  expense  to  nearly  51/.  per 
mde.  The  numberof  trusts  is  about  1116,  averaging  19  miles, 
5  furlongs,  28  poles,  and  1  yard  each ;  the  number  of  toll- 
gates  and  side-bars  about  7796,  and  of  surveyors  1300.  Of 
the  parish  highways,  extending  rather  more  than  104,770 
miles,  the  average  annual  cost  of  maintenance,  by  high- 
way rates,  is  about  11/.  3*.  per  mile;  and  the  number  of 
parochial  surveyors  or  waywarden  about  20,000. 
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Table  showing  the  number  of  miles  of  turnpike-road* 
and  olher  highways  in  England  and  Wales:— 


COUNTY. 


Bedford  . 
Berks 

Buckingham 
Cambridge 
Chester 
Cornwall  . 
Cumberland 
Derby 
Devon 
Dorset 
Durham  . 
Essex  . 
Gloucester 
Hanu 
Hereford  . 
Hertford  . 
Huntingdon 
Kent 

Lancaster  . 
Leicester  • 
Lincoln 
Middlesex . 
Monmouth 
Norfolk  . 
Northampton 
Northumberland 
Nottingham 
Oxford  . 
Rutland  . 
Salop 

Somerset  . 
Stafford  . 
Suffolk  . 
Surrey 
Su»*ex 
Warwick  . 
Westmoreland 
Wilts 

Worcester . 
York,  E.  Riding 

City  and  Ainsiy 

N.  Riding 

W.  Riding 

Total  of  England 

Anglesey  . 
Brecknock 
Cardigan  . 
Carmarthen 
Carnarvon . 
Denbigh  . 
Flint 

Glamorgan 
Merioneth 
Montgomery 
Pembroke  . 


Total  of  Wales  . 
Total  of  England 
and  Wales  . 

-  


average  length  of  each  trust  to  be  about  three  furlones  lew 
than  in  England  and  Wales:— 


Mil.!.. 

232 
486 
123 
126 

71 

57 
251 
273 

26 
131 
120 

96 
21C 


Cwutity. 

Lanark  . 
Linlithgow 
Nairn  . 
Peebles  . 
Perth 


Roxburgh 
Selkirk  . 
Stirling  . 
Wigton  . 

Total . 


Mu>«. 
.  374 
117 
9 
113 
225 
195 
193 
23 
168 
51 

3,666 


Respecting  the  roads  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  there  do 
not  appear  to  be  published  data  for  an  equally  minute  state- 
ment. The  following  account  of  the  number  of  miles  of 
turnpike  roads  in  each  county  in  Scotland,  given  on  the 
authority  of  a  paper  presented  to  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  l^rda  in  1833,  shows  their  total  length  to  be  36G6  miles, 
which,  divided  by  190,  the  number  of  trusts,  indicates  the 


County. 

Aberdeen 
Ayr 
H;inff 
Berwick 
Clackmannan 
Dumbarton  . 
Dumfries 
Edinburgh  . 
Elgin  '. 
Forfar  . 
Haddington  . 
Kincardine 
Kirkcudbright 

ROANNE,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
roent  in  the  department  of  Loire,  238  miles  south  south- 
east from  Paris  by  the  road  through  Fontainebleau,  Mon- 
targit,  Nevers,  and  Muulins. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  in  the  Peutinger  Table ; 
its  Latin  name  appears  to  have  been  variously  written  Ro- 
dumna  and  Roidumna ;  it  belonged  to  the  Segusiani.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  gave  name  to  a  district,  Roannais,  but 
had  sunk  into  insignificance  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  from  which  commerce  has  since  revived  it. 

The  town  stands  in  a  tolerably  fertile  district  on  the  left 
or  west  bank  of  the  Loire,  which  here  begins  to  be  navigable 
up  and  down  the  stream ;  boats  can  descend  from  St.  Hum- 
bert, more  than  40  miles  above  Roanne,  but  they  cannot 
ascend.  The  town  has  never  been  walled ;  the  houses  ex- 
tend in  every  direction  into  the  country,  becoming  less 
crowded  as  they  diverge,  and  as  they  are  not  very  lofty  the 
place  presents  the  aspect  of  a  large  village  rather  than  of  a 
town.  The  interior  is  well  laid  out,  with  wide  and  straight 
streets  and  well-built  houses.  Several  of  the  genteel 
families  of  the  surrounding  district  have  fixed  their  residence 
at  Roanne.  There  is  a  fine  wooden  bridge  over  the  Loire, 
and  a  good  quay  along  the  river.  Tlie  church  is  a  very  in- 
ferior building,  but  the  college  is  handsome;  and  there  are 
good  inns,  a  fine  hospital,  a  handsome  theatre,  and  publio 
baths. 

The  population,  in  1831,  was  8890  for  the  town,  or  9260 
for  the  whole  commune ;  in  1836  it  was  9910  for  the  com- 
mune. There  are  manufacture*  of  woollen,  cotton,  and 
linen  yarn  or  thread,  woollen  cloths,  muslins,  calicos,  and 
olher  cottons,  leather,  glue,  and  earthenware  ;  thero  are 
some  dye-houses.  The  trade  is  considerable,  being  carried 
on  not  only  by  the  Loire,  but  by  the*  lateral  ranal  to  that 
river,  which  extends  from  Roanne  to  Digoin ;  it  compre- 
hends the  manufactured  goods  of  Lyon,  which  are  sent 
here  on  their  way  to  Paris,  the  coals  of  the  coal-field  of  St 
Eticnne,  the  wines  and  other  produce  of  (he  neighbourhood 
and  of  other  parts  of  the  south  of  France,  and  the  imports 
from  the  Levant.  Some  of  the  wines  grown  rouna  the 
town  are  of  fair  quality,  but  the  greater  part  are  ordinary. 
Many  boats  are  built  here  for  carrying  on  this  traffic. 

The  town  has  a  college  or  high  school,  with  a  cabinet  of 
natural  philosophy  attached  to  it,  a  public  library,  a  subor- 
dinate court  of  justice,  and  somo  fiscal  government  offices. 

The  arrondisscment  has  an  area  of  688  square  miles,  and 
comprehends  108  commune*;  it  is  divided  into  ten  cantons 
or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  popu- 
lation, in  1831,  was  121,817;  in  1836  it  was  124,871. 

ROBBERY  is  theft  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
property  stolen  being  taken  from  the  person,  or  whilst  it  is 
under  the  protection  of  the  person,  of  the  owner  or  other  law- 
ful possessor,  either  by  violence  or  putting  in  fear.  This 
offence  appears  to  have  been  formerly  confined  to  cases  of  ac- 
tual violence  to  the  person,  but  in  later  times  it  has  been  ex- 
tended to  constructive  violence  by  putting  in  fear,  and  not 
only  to  cas«s  where  property  has  been  taken  or  delivered 
under  a  threat  of  bodily  violence  to  the  party  robbed  or  to 
some  other  person,  but  also  where  the  fear  has  resulted  from 
apprehension  of  violence  to  his  habitation  or  to  his  property, 
or  wboro  it  has  been  occasioned  by  threats  of  accusing  the 
party  of  the  commission  of  an  infamous  crime. 

Robbery  was  formerly  regarded  not  as  an  aggravation 
of  the  crime  of  theft,  but  as  a  distinct  and  substantial 
crime.  Latterly  however  robbery  has  been  treated  as  an 
aggravation  of  theft,  and  it  has  been  held  that  if,  upon  the 
trial  of  an  indictment  lor  larceny,  it  appear  that  the  taking 
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amounted  to  a  robber}',  tho  party  may  nevertheless  bo  [ 
convicted  of  the  larceny  charged. 

The  stealing  is  said  to  be  by  violence  when  it  is  effected 
by  doing  any  injury,  however  slight,  to  the  person  of  the 
jvarty  rubbed,  or  when  the  act  of  taking  is  accompanied  by 
any  degree  of  force  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  resistance. 
A  snatching  or  taking  of  property  suddenly  or  unawares 
from  the  person  without  some  actual  injury  to  the  person 
does  not  amount  to  robbery.  If  violence  be  used,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  constitute  robbery,  although  resorted  to  under 
the  colour  of  executing  legal  process  or  of  the  exercise  of 
some  other  lawful  authority.  It  is  not  essential  to  the  offence 
of  robbery  that  the  violence  should  have  been  at  first  used 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  property,  provided  the 
violence  be  unlawful  and  the  property  is  yielded  up,  or  per- 
mititd  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  prevent  further  violence. 

Stealing  i*  considered  to  be  effected  by  threat  of  violence 
to  the  person,  when  possession  of  the  thing  stolen  is  ob- 
tained by  any  threat,  menace,  or  other  act  calculated  to 
excite  fear  or  apprehension  of  violence,  present  or  future, 
to  the  person  of  the  party  threatened  or  of  any  other  party 
in  whose  welfare  the  party  to  whom  the  threat  is  addressed 
may  feel  interested.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  threat, 
&c.  bo  direct  or  indirect,  or  whether  conveyed  by  words, 
gestures,  or  signs,  or  whether  mado  under  pretence  of 
lawful  claim  or  of  acting  under  legal  process  or  other 
lawful  authority,  or  of  asking  charity,  or  of  making  a 
purchase,  or  under  any  other  pretence.  The  existence  of 
actual  fear  in  the  mind  of  the  party  robbed  is  not  ma- 
terial, provided  tho  act  of  stealing  be  accompanied  by  such 
threats  or  other  acts  as  arc  calculated  to  create  tho  expecta- 
tion that  forco  will  be  used  in  case  of  resistance.  Whero  no 
actual  violence  is  employed,  and  the  threats,  &c.  used  do 
not  create  any  apprehension  of  violence  or  expectation  that 
force  will  be  resorted  to  in  caso  of  resistance,  or  if  such  ap-  \ 
prehension  or  expectation  has  ceased  to  exist  at  the  time 
when  the  property  is  taken,  the  offence  of  robbery  is  not  com- 
mitted. If  property  be  taken  by  violence  or  by  threats,  &c, 
it  is  robbery,  although  the  owner  may  have  voluntarily  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  attack  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending 
the  offender.  {Fburth  Report  of  Commissioner!  on  Criminal 
late.) 

At  common  law, 
without  regard 
stolen.  The  o 
clergy  [Benefit  of  Clergy),  until  this  advantage  was 
taken  away  in  cases  of  robbery,  under  different  circum- 
stances of  aggravation,  by  several  statutes. 

Tho  offender  was  liable  to  be  punished  at  the  suit  of  the 
king  aftor  a  trial  upofl  nn  indictment,  and,  in  certain  cases, 
when  taken  in  the  very  act,  upon  a  trial  without  indictment. 
The  party  robbed  also  was  entitled  to  bring  his  criminal 
action  or  appeal  [Appeal]  against  the  robber,  for  the  pur- 
pose as  well  of  punishing  the  offender  as  of  obtaining  resti- 
tution of  the  property  stolen.  If  the  appelleo  waged  battle, 
the  combat  took  place  between  the  appellor  and  appellee  in 
person,  as  no  champions  were  allowed  in  appeals  of  robbery. 
Though  tho  appellor  was  always  bound  to  offer  to  prove  the 
offence  charged  by  his  body,  the  appellee  was  not  obliged  to 
accept  that  mode  of  trial.  Thus  in  the  Pleas  of  gaol  delivery 
at  Shrewsbury,  in  October,  1224,  wo  find  this  entry,  'Robert 
de  Haddeleg  appeals  Roger  de  Hybcrnia,  for  that  whereas 
on  tho  day  of  Si.  Jamas  the  apostle  he  was  coming  through 
Trumpelcg  between  Bruges  (Bridgnorth)  and  Worcester, 
came  the  said  Roger  and  took  him  and  bound  him,  and 
wickedly  and  in  robbery,  and  against  the  king's  peace,  took 
from  him  15fci\  of  bread.  And  Roger  denies  (defcudit)  the 
felony  and  robbery,  and  says  that  he  did  nothing  against 
the  king's  peace,  and  he  puts  himself  upon  the  township  of 
Shrewsbury,  where  he  resided  two  years,  and  upon  the  town 
of  Bruges,  and  upon  lawful  men  near  Trumpeleg,  for  good 
and  evil.  And  10  men  of  Shrewsbury  and  6  of  Bruges 
with  the  men  of  the  neighbourhood  soy  upon  their  oath  that 
they  do  not  mistrust  him  of  (non  male  crcdunt  ei)  of  that 
robbery.  Therefore  let  him  be  delivered ;  and  let  him  go  out 
of  the  lands  of  the  lord  the  king  unless  he  can  find  pledges. 
And  he  could  not  Cud  them.  Thoreforc  let  him  go  out.  And 
he  chose  the  port  of  Dover.'  (Placitorum  Abbreviate,  104,  b.) 

The  party  robbed  may  without  any  formality  retake  his 
goods  wherever  he  can  find  them,  unless  tbey  have  been 
waived  or  thrown  away  by  the  robber  during  his  flight,  or 
seized  by  the  officer  of  the  king  or  of  the  lord  of  the  fran- 
chise, or  sold  in  open  market,  [Market,  p.  423.]   But  after 


on  law,  robbery  was  a  felony  punishable  by  death, 
>ard  to  the  quantity  or  value  of  the  properly 
je  offender  however  was  entitled  to  benefit  of 


such  waiver,  seizure,  or  sale,  the  owner  cannot  retake  them 
of  his  own  authority.  Where  there  bos  been  no  improper 
neglect  to  prosecute,  the  party  will  in.  general  be  entitled  to 
his  writ  of  restitution.  This  at  common  law  could  be 
obtained  only  upon  the  successful  prosecution  of  a  writ  of 
appeal.  But  by  21  Hen.  VIII..  c,  II,  the  court  before  which 
a  party  is  convicted  of  robbery  or  of  larceny  upon  an  indict- 
ment,  is  authorised  to  award  writs  of  restitution  for  the 
money,  goods,  or  chattels  stolen,  in  like  manner  as  though 
the  felon  or  felons  were  attainted  at  the  suit  of  the  party  in  an 
appenl.  Restitution  of  stolen  goods,  whether  taken  by 
robbery  or  by  larceny,  is  now  regulated  by  7th  and  8th  Gvo. 
IV.,  cap.  2'J,  sect.  57.  [Restitution.]  The  party  robbed 
cannot  sue  for  the  goods  stolen  or  their  value  against  the 
rohber  or  any  person  Mho  may  have  acquired  the  goods 
stolen  from  the  robber,  unless  he  has  done  all  in  his  poser 
to  bring  the  offender  to  justice. 

By  the  statute  of  Wintoti,  passed  in  1284,  the  inhabitants 
of  hundreds  in  which  robberies  take  place  are  made  answer- 
able for  the  value  of  the  property  stolen,  if  they  have  not 
taken  the  offenders  within  a  certain  time  after  the  offence. 

To  entitle  the  party  to  this  remedy  he  must,  in  his  action 
against  the  hundred,  show  that  he  was  robbed  in  the  day- 
time or  while  there  was  sufficient  light  to  distinguish  a  man's 
countenance,  that  he  was  robbed  openly,  as  on  the  highway, 
or  in  a  lane  or  wood,  or  some  other  open  place,  and  not  in  a 
dwelling  house,  which  a  man  is  expected  to  dt  fend  at  his 
own  peril,  that  he  was  robbed  in  the  hundred  named  in 
the  declaration,  but  whether  in  the  vill  or  parish  named, 
or  in  some  other  vill  or  parish,  is  not  material,  and,  if 
robbed  on  a  Sunday,  that  he  was  not  travelling  at  the  time, 
the  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  Char.  II.  for  the  better 
observance  of  that  day  having  expressly  enacted  *  that  if 
any  person  who  shall  travel  on  the  Lord's  day  shall  be 
then  robbed,  the  hundred  shall  not  be  answerable  for  the 
robbery  so  committed.'  The  plaintiff  is  also  bound  to  show 
that  he  lias  given  certain  notices,  and  has  submitted  himself 
to  examination  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  as  required  by 
different  statutes,  (i  Saunders's  Reports,  374 ;  4  Mann,  and 
Ryl,  130;  9  Barn,  und  Cress..  134.)  And  by  22  Geo.  II., 
c.  24,  the  hundred  is  not  to  be  liable  beyond  200/.,  unlets 
the  person  or  persons  robbed  shall  at  the  lime  of  the  robbery 
be  together  in  company,  and  bo  in  number  two  at  the  least, 
to  attest  the  truth  of  the  robbery. 

Under  7  Wm.  IV.  and  1  Vict.,  c,  87,  s.  5-10,  robbery  is 
punishable  by  transportation  for  life  or  for  any  term  of 
years  not  less  than  seven,  or  by  imprisonment  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  three  years,  and  for  any  period  of  solitary 
confinement  during  such  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
month  at  a  time,  or  three  months  in  tho  space  of  one  year, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court  or  judge,  by  or  before  whom 
the  offender  may  be  tried  ;  but  by  sect.  4,  where  the  rob- 
bery is  effected  by  threatening  to  accuse  the  party  of  an 
infamous  crime,  the  period  of  transportation  is  for  hfe  or 
for  a  term  not  leas  than  15  years.  By  tho  same  statute, 
sect.  6,  assaulting  with  intent  to  rob,  and,  by  sect,  7,  de- 
manding uiiy  property  of  any  person  by  menaces  or  by 
force,  is  made  felony  punishable  by  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years. 

By  the  same  statute,  sect.  2,  the  punishment  of  death  is 
imposed  upon  the  offence  of  robbing  any  person,  and  at  the 
time  of  or  immediately  after  such  robbery  stabbing,  cut- 
ting, or  wounding  any  person. 

Upon  an  indictment  for  robbery,  as  well  as  for  any  other 
felony  which  includes  an  assault  upon  the  person,  the  jury 
are  authorised  by  7  Wm.  IV.  and  I  Vict.,  c.  85,  sec,  11.  to 
acquit  of  the  felony,  and  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  assault, 
against  the  party  indicted,  if  the  evidence  will  warrant  such 
finding ;  for  which  assault  the  party  may  be  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  anv  term  not  exceeding  three  years. 

Kohbkry,  in  the  Roman  law,  was  called  Rapiua,  and  the 
remedy  of  the  injured  person  was  the  actio  vi  bonorutu 
raptorum  against  the  robber,  which  was  given  by  the  edict. 
Robbery  was,  in  fact,  a  species  of  Furtum ;  for  tbe  defini- 
tion of  furtum  was,  'a  fraudulent  carrying  off  (conlrecti- 
tio)  of  a  moveable  thing  against  the  owner's  consent.'  The 
word  1  fraudulent'  comprehended  the  notion  of  a  person  car- 
rying off  the  thing  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  his  own. 
Rapina  only  differed  from  Furtum  in  being  effected  by 
force. 

Furtum  was  committed  in  various  ways,  besides  by  taking 
another  person's  property.  A  debtor  committed  furtum,  if 
he  fraudulently  carried  off  a  thing  which  lie  had  pledged 
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to  hit  creditor.  It  was  furtum  to  use  a  tiling  that  had  been 
lent,  for  a  different  purpose  from  that  for  which  it  had  been 
lent.  Furtum  was  either  manifestum  or  hec  manifest  urn.  It 
was  furtum  maliifestum  beyond  all  doubt  when  the  thief  was 
caught  in  the  act ;  but  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  it  was  furtum  manifestum  or  nec  manifestum  in 
a  variety  of  cases.  According  to  some  writers,  it  was  furtum 
loanifeslum  if  the  thief  was  taken  with  the  thing  before 
he  had  reached  the  place  to  which  he  intended  to  carry  it. 
Furtum  which  was  not  manifcstum  was  nec  manifustum. 
The  Twelve  Tables  made  the  punishment  of  furtum  mani- 
festum a  capital  offence,  that  is,  an  offence  the  penalty  for 
which  affected  a  person's  caput  or  status.  The  edict  changed 
this  into  an  actio  quadrupli.  The  remedy  in  the  case  of 
furtum  nec  manifestum,  which  the  Twelve  Tables  gave,  was 
an  actio  dupli,  which  the  edict  retained.  All  persons  could 
have  the  actio  furli  who  had  an  interest  in  the  preservation 
of  the  stolen  thing;  consequently  others  besides  the  owner 
might  bnng  the  acliou,  abaileo  for  instance:  and  sometimes 
the  owner  could  not  bring  it,  as  in  the  case  of  bailment, 
provided  the  bailee  was  a  responsible  person.  If  he  was  a 
responsible  person,  he  was  bound  to  make  good  the  loss  to 
the  owner,  and  consequently  could  bring  the  action,  and  the 
owner  could  not.  Condemnation  in  an  actio  furti  was  fol- 
lowed by  infamia. 

The  owner  of  the  thing  might  also  bring  his  action  for 
the  recovery  of  the  thing  itself  or  its  value. 

The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  permitted  a  person  to  kill 
a  thief  who  was  delected  in  the  act  of  theft  in  the  night ; 
and  a  thief  might  be  killed  in  the  day  time,  if  he  defended 
himself  with  any  weapon  (telum).  But  the  severity  of  the 
old  civil  law  was  gradually  mitigated  by  the  edict,  and  the 
offence  of  theft  was,  as  already  observed,  only  punishable  by 
an  action  of  furtum,  and  the  consequent  pecuniary  penalties. 

The  actio  vi  bonorum  raptorum  originated  in  the  civil 
wars  of  the  later  republican  period,  and  its  object  was  not 
»o  much  to  repress  robbery  as  all  acts  of  violence  committed 
by  hands  of  armed  man.  Accordingly  its  terms  compre- 
hended those  who  carried  off  any  thing  (quid  rapuerint).  or 
committed  any  damage  to  property  (damnum)  in  armed 
bodies  (armati  coactique).  It  appears  that  under  the  em- 
pire, when  order  was  established,  the  provision  against 
armed  men  was  not  wanted,  and  the  word  armati  seems 
to  have  boen  dropped  from  the  edict.  Still  the  edict  was 
directed  against  aucmMage*  of  men.  and  it  became  of 
comparatively  little  use  in  the  peaceful  times  of  the  empire. 
Accordingly  (he  jurists  were  led  to  make  the  discovery  that 
the  edict  applied  (o  individuals  as  well  as  to  bodies  of  men, 
und  thus  ultimately  an  action  might  be  maintained  under 
the  edict  ngainst  a  single  person  who  committed  damnum 
or  rapina.  Finally,  damnum,  against  which  the  edict  was 
originally  mainly  directed,  disappeared  from  the  edict,  as 
we  observe  in  the  Institutes  and  the  Code,  and  the  action 
was  reduce  I  simply  to  an  actio  vi  bonorum  raptorum. 

The  Roman  law  of  furtum  is  stated  in  Gain*,  iii.  1S3- 


Taf'fn  Fragmente. 

ROBRRT  I.  of  Normandie.  [Nokmandir.) 

ROBKRT  If.  of  Normandie.  [Nokmamuk.] 

ROBRRT,  king  of  France,  was  elected  king  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  Eudcs,  by  that  party  of  the  Fiench  win  ! 
rejected  the  claims  of  Charles  le  Simple.   [Chablks  III.]  ■ 
lie  was  recognised  as  king  in  an  assembly  of  his  partisans.  ' 
held  at  Soissons  (a.d.  922),  and  consecrated  in  the  church 
of  St.  Remt,  at  Reims,  by  the  archbishop  of  Sen*.  He  fell  in 
battle  against  his  competitor  Charles  le  Simple,  near  Sois- 
sons. lath  of  June,  923.  having  reigned  scarcely  a  year.  He 
was  grandfather  to  Hugues  Capet,  founder  of  the  third  or 
Capetian  mrc  of  French  kings. 

ROBKRT.  king  of  France,  sumamed  USage  (the  wise), 
anil  /<*  Derot  (the  devout),  was  son  of  Hugues  Capet,  whom 
ho  succeeded  on  the  throne,  a.d.  996.  He  was  born  about 
a.d.  07V,  and  had  been  twice  crowned  in  tho  lifetime  of  his 
father;  at  Orleans,  a.d.  983.  and  at  Reims,  a.d.  991.  The 
character  of  Roln-rl  was  devoid  of  shining  qualities,  but  he 
was  a  prince  of  upright  and  peaceable  disposition.  Eariy  in 
his  reiyn  France  was  aillicied  by  a  scarcity  of  four  years 
continuance,  arising  from  the  failure  of  the  harvests,  and  the 
scarcity  was  followed  by  a  pestilence,  whic  h  again  appeared 
in  lOlu.  and  a  third  time  in  1030-33.  These  calamities  arc 
said  to  have  reduced  the  population  of  France  a  third. 


Robert  was  early  embroiled  with  the  church :  he  hod 
married  (a.d.  996 k  Berlhc  or  Bertha,  widow  of  Kudos,  count 
of  Blois,  but  there  were  some  difficulties  as  to  the  lawful- 
ness cf  the  marriage,  for  which  Pope  Gregory  V.  refused  n 
dispensation,  and  declared  the  marriago  void.  Hie  king  re- 
fused obedience,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  excom- 
municated ;  and  it  is  said  that  under  this  terrible  sentenco 
his  palace  was  deserted  by  all  except  two  mentals,  who 
afier  every  meal  purified  by  fire  the  utensils  employed  at 
the  royal  table.  Robert  at  length  yielded  ;  he  pui  away 
Bertha  (a.d.  998),  and  married  Constance,  daughter  of  the 
count  of  Toulouse,  ah  imperious  and  vindictive  woman,  but 
one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  her  time.  Robert  and  Con- 
stance may  be  compared  in  point  of  character  to  Henry  VI. 
of  England  and  his  consort  Margaret  of  Anjou. 

In  a.d.  1002,  Robert  engaged  in  a  war  to  secure  the  suc- 
cession of  the  duchy  of  Bourgogne,  of  w  inch  he  was  lawful 
heir  ;  ond,  being  supported  by  Richard,  duke  of  Normandie, 
succeeded,  after  a  struggle  of  thirteen  years  ia  d.  lou2-  la),  in 
gaining  possession  of  it.  He  bestowed  U  on  his  son  Henry. 
In  a  r».  1 006  he  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  count  of 
Flanders,  one  of  hi*  great  vassals,  attacked  by  the  emperor 
Henry  11.,  who  was  ubliged  to  retire.  Peace  was  concluded 
next  year  between  the  two  princes. 

Robert  possessed  a  taste  for  music,  and,  prompted  by  this, 
as  well  as  his  devotional  temper,  frequently  led  the  choir  of 
St.  Denis,  and  composed  hy  mns  for  monastic  use.  He  ia 
charged  with  lavishing  his  treasure  upon  mendicants,  con- 
niving at  thefts  from  his  own  person,  and  truckling  to 
the  fierce  and  cruel  temper  of  his  queen,  who  presumed 
so  far  on  his  tamcness  as  to  procure  his  favourite,  Hugues 
de  Beauvais.  to  be  murdered  in  his  presence. 

Robert  visited  all  the  shrines  in  France,  and  went  to  Rome 
(a.d.  1019)  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles;  perhaps  also, 
as  some  have  supposed,  with  the  view  of  inducing  the  pope 
to  annul  his  marriage  with  Constance,  and  to  sanction  his 
reunion  with  his  first  wife,  Bertha. 

He  persecuted  the  Jews,  and  procured,  in  a  council  held. 
a.d.  1022,  at  Orleans,  the  condemnation  of  some  priests 
charged  with  heresy,  which  was  described  as  '  Gnosticism,' 
or  'Mamcheism,'  but  the  true  character  of  which  it  is  not 
easy  now  to  ascertain.  They  were  brought  to  the  stake  at 
Orleans,  and  Constance,  with  characteristic  ferocity,  struck 
out  the  eye  of  one  of  the  sufferers,  formerly  her  own  con- 
fessor, as  he  passed  her  in  the  way  to  execution. 

However  Robert  may  have  been  led  astray  by  the  .super- 
stitious and  persecuting  spirit  of  the  age,  his  moderation  and 
love  of  peace  were  exemplary.  He  mediated  between  the 
duke  of  Normandie  and  the  count  of  Chnrlres,  who  were 
engaged  in  hostilities,  and  obtained  the  confidence  of  the 
emperor  Henry  11.,  who  visited  him  in  his  camp  (ad. 
1023).  On  the  death  of  this  emperor,  he  refused,  both 
for  hirn«elf  and  his  son,  tho  crown  of  Italy,  which  was 
offered  him  by  the  malcontents  of  that  country. 

His  eldest  son,  Hugues,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  title 
of  king  (a.d.  1022).  provoked  by  the  cruelly  of  his  mother, 
broke  out  into  rebellion,  but  being  taken  and  delivered 
up  (o  the  king,  was  pardoned.  He  died  however  soon 
after  (a.d.  1026).  Henry,  his  next  son,  was  then  assuci- 
ated  with  him  in  the  royal  title,  in  spite  of  the  endeavours 
of  Constance,  who  espoused  the  interest  of  Robert,  thu 
third  son.  Robert  look  up  arms  against  his  father,  but  Ins 
rebellion  was  suppressed.  Shortly  after  quiet  was  restored 
King  Robert  died,  at  Melun  (a.d.  1031),  sincerely  regretted, 
as  it  appears,  by  his  subjec  ts.  '  While  Robert  wa»  king.' 
said  they,  '  while  he  governed  us,  we  have  lived  in  security 
and  have  feared  nobody.'    He  was  buried  at  St.  Denis. 

ROBERT  I.,  king  of  Scotland.  [Bruck.  Rouekt  ;  Ba.n- 

WOCKHUSIN.] 

ROBKRT  II,  king  of  Scotland,  the  first  of  tho  House 
nf  Stewart  who  reigned  in  that  country,  was  born  2nd  of 
March.  1316,  and  was  the  only  child  of  Waller,  the  Stewart 
of  Scotland,  and  his  wife  Marjory,  daughter  of  Kiug  Ruberl 
Bruce,  to  whom  he  had  boen  married  the  preceding  year. 
All  that  is  known  of  the  House  of  Stewart  previous  to  this 
dale  is,  that  a  Walter,  son  of  Alan,  was  Stewart  or  Dapif'-r 
of  Scotland  in  the  reigns  of  David  I.  and  Malcolm  IV.; 
that  he  Mas  succeeded  in  tliat  high  office  by  his  son  Alan  ; 
this  Alan  by  his  son  Walter;  Walter  by  his  son  Alexander, 
who  was  one  of  the  regents  appointed  during  tho  minority 
of  Alexander  111.,  and  who,  in  I2C3,  commanded  the  Scot- 
tish army  at  the  haltlo  of  Largs;  Alexander,  by  Ins  sort 
James,  who  was  regent  after  the  death  of  Alexander  111., 
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and  died  in  1309  at  the  aw  of  sixty-six  ;  and  he,  by  his  son  I 
Walior,  tho  father  of  Robert  II.  This  Walter  was  one  of 
the  commander!!  of  the  Scottish  army  at  the  battle  of  Ban- 
nockburn;  and  early  in  the  following  year,  1315.  Bruce  ( 
pavo  him  in  marriage  his  daughter  and  then  only  child 
Marjory,  upon  whom,  provided  she  should  marry  with  the 
consent  of  her  father,  or,  after  his  death,  with  the  consent 
of  the  majority  of  the  community  (or  states)  of  the  king- 
dom, the  crown  had  been  settled,  failing  the  heirs  male  of 
her  father  and  of  his  brother  Edward,  in  a  parliament 
held  at  Ayr  on  the  2Cth  of  April  in  that  same  year. 
Robert  was  the  only  issue  of  this  marriage.  Lord  Hntles 
lAnnalt  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii„  Appendix  i.)  has  sufficiently 
refuted  the  tradition  that  Marjory  was  killed  by  being  thrown 
from  her  horse  when  big  with  child,  and  that  Robert  was 
brought  into  the  world  by  theCa?sarcan'opcration ;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  she  died  either  in  giving  birth  to  the  infant  or  soon 
after  her  delivery.  Her  husband  died  9lh  April,  1326,  after 
having  had  another  sou,  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Railstone,  by 
a  second  marriage  with  a  sister  of  Graham  of  Abercorn. 

Bruce  was  succeeded  by  his  son  David  II.,  born  of  a 
Bccond  marriage.  5th  March,  1324;  and  his  unfortunate 
reign — marked  by  a  long  minority  and  a  succession  of  re- 
cencies, during  which  the  kingdom  was  overrun  by 
Edward  Balliol  and  his  ally  Edward  III.,  and  David  was 
obliged  to  make  his  escape  to  France,  and  after  that  by  the 
defeat  of  Neville's  Cross,  when  David  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  English — fills  up  the  interval  from  1329  to  1371. 
Robert,  the  Stewart,  acted  a  principal  part  throughout  this 
reign,  and  was  as  much  distinguished  by  his  personal  meiits 
and  conduct  as  by  his  high  rank.  While  yet  only  a  youth  of 
sixteen,  he  commanded  the  second  division  of  the  Scottish 
army  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Hahdon,  fought,  and  lost  by 
the  Scots,  19th  July,  1333;  and  after  that  fatal  day  ho  was 
one  of  the  first  to  uplift  again  the  standard  of  the  national 
independence.  In  1334,  he  and  the  carl  of  Moray  assumed 
tho  regency  of  the  kingdom,  and,  although  not  formally  in- 
vested with  the  government  by  any  assembly  of  the  stales, 
were  recognised  by  the  people  as  entitled,  in  the  infancy 
and  exile  of  the  king,  to  wield  alt  the  authority  of  the  crown.  | 
Fordun's  description  of  the  Stewart  at  this  time,  as  Lord  | 
Hailes  translates  the  passage,  is  as  follows: — 'He  was  a  j 
comely  youth,  tall  and  robust,  modest,  liberal,  gay,  and  cour- 
teous; and,  for  the  innate  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  ge- 
nerally beloved  by  tme-hearted  Scotsmen.'  In  a  subsequent 
passage  however  he  hints  that  his  conduct  as  yet  was  not 
always  regulated  by  absolute  wisdom,— 'qui  tunc  non  magna 
rcgebatur  sapicntia.'  On  the  carl  of  Moray  being  taken 
prisoner  by  the  English  the  following  year,  the  Stewart,  u> 
concert  with  the  earl  of  Athol,  concluded  with  Edward 
HI.,  on  the  16th  of  August,  1335,  the  treaty  of  Perth,  which 
was  in  fact  a  submission,  though  upon  honourable  condi- 
tions, to  the  English  king.  After  this  wo  hear  no  more  of 
tho  Stewart  till  1338,  when,  upon  the  death  of  the  regent. 
Sir  Andrew  Moray,  we  find  him  again  appointed  to  that 
supremo  office.  His  resumption  of  the  government  was 
soon  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  all  their 
strongholds  to  the  north  of  the  Forth,  and  his  regency  was 
terminated  by  the  return  of  the  king,  on  the  4th  of  Mav. 
1341.  In  1346,  after  the  capture  of  the  king  at  the  battie 
of  Neville's  Cross,  where  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of 
the  Scottish  army,  in  conjunction  with  the  earl  of  March, 
the  Stewart  was  again  elected  regent,  or  '  locum  tenens 
scrcnissimi  principis  David,'  &c,  and  he  held  this  post  till 
the  release  of  David,  in  1357,  governing  the  country,  it  is 
btlirmed,  with  remarkable  prudence  and  ability  in  the  diffi- 
cult circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  In  1359  the 
earldom  of  Slrathcarn  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  king. 
When  David,  in  13C3,  astonished  the  nation  by  proposing 
to  a  parliament,  held  at  Scone,  that  in  the  event  of  his  dying 
without  issue,  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward  111., 
should  bo  chosen  king,  the  Stewart,  whose  interests,  as  well 
as  his  patriotic  prejudices,  this  project  so  nearly  touched, 
was  one  of  the  foremost  of  those  who  adopted  instant  mea- 
sures to  defeat  it.  He  entered  into  an  association  with  the 
carls  of  March  and  Douglas,  and  with  his  own  sons,  and  ho 
even  appears  to  have  taken  up  arms  with  the  avowed  deter- 
mination of  driving  the  king  from  the  throne,  if  he  persisted 
in  his  purpose.  David  however  found  means,  without 
making  any  formal  concession,  to  put  down  this  threatened  i 
resistance;  and,  upon  a  general  amnesty  being  granted.  I 
the  Stewart,  on  the  1 4th  of  May,  1 303,  renewed  his  oalh  of  1 
fealty,  and  ontered  into  a  bond  to  abstain  from  all  such  con-  I 


federacics  in  time  coming,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  for  ever  all 
right  and  title  to  the  crown,  as  well  as  to  his  private  in- 
heritances. Soon  after  this  David,  who  had  lost  bis  first 
wife,  Joanna,  a  daughter  of  Edward  II.,  in  the  preceding 
year,  contracted  a  second  marriage  with  Margaret  Logan : 
but  she  also  bore  him  no  children  ;  indeed  be  had  separated 
from  her  some  time  before  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
the  22nd  of  February.  1371. 

Upon  this  event  the  states  of  the  kingdom  immediately 
assembled  at  Linlithgow  ;  and  after  a  slight  opposition  un 
tho  part  of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  who  conceived  that  he  bad 
himself  a  claim  to  the  vacant  dignity,  as  representing  the 
families  both  of  Comyn  and  Balliol.  the  Stewart  was  unani- 
mously declared  king,  by  tho  title  of  Robert  II.  He 
was  crowned  at  Scone,  on  the  26th  of  March,  and  next  day, 
according  to  custom,  received  the  homage  of  tbe  bishops 
and  barons,  seated  on  the  moot-hill  there. 

Robert  II.,  when  he  thus  succeeded  to  the  throne,  was 
somewhat  peculiarly  situated  in  regard  to  his  domestic  rela- 
tions ;  and  the  point  demands  particular  notice,  inasmuch 
as  a  controversy  has  thence  arisen  on  the  question  of  the 
legitimacy  of  the  Stuarts,  which  continued  to  be  agitated, 
both  among  antiquaries  and  political  writers,  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  His  first  wife  was  Elixabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Adam  Mure,  of  Rowallan ;  but  the  family 
he  had  by  her,  consisting  of  four  sons  and  six  daughters, 
had  all  been  born  before  their  marriage.  In  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances a  subsequent  marriage  might  probably,  in  Scot- 
land, even  at  this  early  date,  have  legitimatized  these  chil- 
dren, at  least  in  the  eve  of  the  church,  although  their  right 
of  civil  succession,  and  especially  of  succession  to  the  crown, 
might  not  have  been  in  that  way  so  certainly  established ; 
but  there  was  a  very  awkward  speciality  in  the  present  case. 
Robert  and  Elizabeth  Mure  had  been  living  not  only  id 
concubinage,  but  in  what  the  church. considered  incest,  for 
they  were  related,  it  seems,  in  the  fourth  degree.  Nay,  to 
make  matters  worse,  the  Stewart,  before  his  acquaintance 
with  Elizabeth  Mure,  had  been  connected  in  the  same  way 
with  Isabella  Boutclier,  who  was  related  to  ber  in  the  third 
degree ;  and  this,  according  to  the  canonical  doctrine,  placed 
him  in  a  relationship  by  affinity  of  the  same,  that  is,  of  the 
third  degree,  to  Elizabeth  Mure.  His  marriage  in  any 
circumstances  therefore  with  that  lady,  would  have  de- 
manded a  papal  dispensation ;  but  it  was  far  from  being  uni- 
versally admitted  that  even  the  authority  of  the  pope  "could 
establish  the  legitimacy  of  children  born  in  a  connection 
which  thus  openly  violated  and  set  at  defiance  what  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  divine  law.  It  is  obvious  that  a  dispensation 
to  persons  within  the  prohibited  degrees  to  marry  is  an  exer- 
cise of  prerogative  on  the  port  of  the  head  of  tbe  church 
much  inferior  to  the  legitimization  of  the  children  already 
produced  from  an  incestuous  connection.  So  strongly  in  the 
present  case  does  this  appear  to  have  been  felt,  that  the 
pope's  dispensation  actually  proceeds  upon  the  monstrous 
supposition  that  Robert  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Mure,  long 
as  they  had  lived  together,  had  been  all  the  while  ignorant 
of  their  relationship,  and  on  that  manifestly  fictitious  ground 
alone  does  his  holiness  profess  to  sanction  their  mornac*. 
and  to  pronounce  the  legitimacy  of  their  children.  Bui  the 
dispensation  by  no  means  satisfied  the  popular  feeling  <  f 
the  lime  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  supposed 
defect  in  the  right  of  the  reigning  family  materially  contri- 
buted in  exciting  and  sustaining  some  of  the  most  for- 
midable of  the  insurrectionary  attempts  which  convulsed  the 
Scottish  kingdom  in  the  course  of  tho  succeeding  rentun. 
Robert,  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Mure,  had  married  Eu- 
phemia  Ross,  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Ross,  by  whom  !  c 
had  two  more  sons  and  four  daughters,  also  all  born  wbtn 
he  came  to  the  crown.  Thus  circumstanced,  in  1371,  im- 
mediately after  his  accession,  he  got  the  states  to  pass  an 
act  recognising  John,  earl  of  Carrick,  his  eldest  son  by  Eliza- 
beth Mure,  as  his  successor;  and,  still  better  to  secure  the 
rights  of  bis  first  family,  he  procured,  in  1373,  another  u<  t 
expressly  entailing  the  crown  upon  his  heirs  male  of  b>ih 
families,  and  after  them  upon  «i  heirt  tchaisoewr.  It  i» 
obvious  that,  whatever  might  be  (he  force  of  this  parlia- 
mentary settlement  in  securing  the  crown  to  Robert's  hens 
male  by  the  sons  of  Elizabeth  Mure,  who  were  named  in  it. 
as  soon  as  such  heirs  failed,  the  question  would  legally 
arise,  who  wore  his  heirs  whatsoever,  or  general  ?  and  if  the 
pupal  legitimization  of  the  first  family  should  be  set  aside, 
then  his  heir  whatsoever  would  have  to  be  looked  for  aiuon? 
the  descendants  of  one  of  his  sons  or  daughters  by  Euphc- 
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mi.i  Ross.  Now,  it  so  happened  that  such  was  the  rate  on 
the  iltsatli  of  James  V.,  leaving  only  a  daughter,  Mary,  in 
15-12.  At  this  moment  the  heir-general  of  Robert  II.,  on 
the  supposition  of  his  family  by  Elizabeth  Mure  being  ille- 
gitimate, was  the  carl  of  Menteilh,  the  lineal  descendant  of 
Euphemia  Ross's  eldest  son.  David  earl  of  Strathcarn ;  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  pretensions  put  forward  on  this  ground 
by  the  then  earl  of  Menteith,  who  was  justice-general,  and 
president  of  the  Scottish  privy  council,  occasioned  no  small 
uneasiness  to  Charles  I.,  and  brought  down  ruin  upon 
himself.  For  the  latest  and  also  the  most  learned  and 
acute  discussion  of  this  question,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  'Tracts,  Legal  and  Historical,  with  other  Antiquarian 
Mutter,  chiefly  relative  to  Scotland.'  by  John  Riddel  I,  Esq., 
Advocate,  8 va,  Edinburgh,  1835;  dissertation  iii„  entitled 
•  Remarks  upon  the  Law  of  Legitimation  per  Subsequens 
Man  imoniura,  the  Nature  of  our  Antient  Canons,  and  the 
Question  of  the  Legitimacy  of  the  Stewarts.'  pp.  155-211. 
Mr.  Riddell.  we  may  add,  states  that  the  undoubted  repre- 
sentative of  the  earls  of  Menteith,  and  of  the  eldest  son 


of  Robert  II.  by  his  second  wife,  is  the  present  Mr, 
li.t relay  Allardyce  of  Ury,  the  bead,  we  suppose,  of  the 
once  famous  Quaker  family :  a  singular  enough  destination 
for  the  truest  hereditary  right  to  theBceptreof  Robert  Bruce. 

A  truce  fur  fourteen  years  had  been  concluded  with  Eng- 
land two  years  before  the  death  of  the  late  king ;  and  as 
long  as  Edward  III.  lived,  the  two  countries  remained  at 
peace.  In  13*7  however,  immediately  after  the  accession  of 
Richard  II.,  a  war  arose  out  of  what  appears  to  have  been  at 
first  a  private  quarrel  between  the  English  garrison  at  Rox- 
burgh and  the  earl  of  March.  Hostilities  continued,  with  a 
few  short  interruptions,  till  November,  1380.  when  a  truce 
for  twelve  months  was  arranged,  which  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  the  summer  of  1383.  In  1384  however,  the  war 
broke  out  again  with  more  violence  than  ever,  tho  Scots 
being  now  assisted  by  a  body  of  French  auxiliaries,  who 
arrived  in  May.  1385,  under  the  command  of  Jean  de 
V'ienne,  admiral  of  France.  In  the  summer  of  that  year, 
while  the  young  English  king  led  his  army  in  person  into 
the  north,  laying  waste  tho  country  and  burning  every  town 
and  village  became  to  in  his  progress  [Richard  II.], a  force 
of  Scots  and  French,  entering  England  by  the  western 
marches,  ravaged  Cumberland  and  laid  siege  to  Carlisle,  but 
withdrew  when  the  enemy  returned  southwards,  without 
bavin'.'  effected  an  entry  into  that  town.  Soon  after  this, 
the  French,  who  had  found  the  Scots  and  everything 
in  Scotland  very  little  to  their  mind,  and  had  also  made 
themselves  cordially  disliked  by  the  people  they  came  to 
assist,  or  more  truly  to  make  use  of  for  their  own  purposes, 
returned  home,  though  not  till  they  had  agreed  to  pay  the 
expense  of  their  maintenance,  and  had  been  forced  to  leave 
their  leader  Vienne  as  a  hostage  for  the  performance  of 
that  engagement— a  conclusion  of  the  business  which  has 
drawn  much  obloquy  upon  the  Scots  from  those  who  have 
not  considered  the  real  object  of  the  French  in  this  expe- 
dition, which  was  certainly  much  more  to  annoy  the  Eng- 
lish than  to  benefit  the  Scots.  A  truce  for  another  year 
followed  the  departure  of  the  foreigners;  but  tho  fighting 
was  renewed  in  1387.  That  year  the  town  of  Carl ing ford  in 
Ireland  was  plundered  and  burned  by  a  force  under  the 
command  of  W  illiam  Douglas,  recently  created  Lord  Niths- 
<lale.  and  married  to  one  of  the  king's  daughters;  and  in 
1388  the  famous  battle  of  Otterbourne,  or  Chevy  Chare, 
was  gained  from  the  Perries,  though  at  the  expense  of  his 
own  life,  by  the  earl  of  Douglas.  [Richard  11.]  By  this 
time  however  the  reins  of  government  had  nearly  dropped 
from  tho  hands  of  king  Robert.  Froiasart  tells  us  that, 
being  unfitted  by  his  years  and  broken  health  for  going  out 
any  more  to  war,  he  was  no  longer  consulted  in  public 
affairs  by  the  nobles,  by  whom  and  also  by  the  nation  in 
general  the  king's  second  surviving  son,  Robert,  earl  of  Fife 
(afterwards  duke  of  Albany),  was  now  looked  upon  as  the 
true  ruler  of  the  country-.  In  1389  indeed,  tlie  earl  of  Fife 
was  formally  recognised  as  governor  of  the  kingdom  by  an 
assembly  of  the  estates  held  at  Edinburgh.  After  this  the 
old  king  appears  to  have  lived  almost  entirely  on  his  ances- 
tral estate  in  Ayrshire,  where  indeed  he  had  been  much  in 
the  habit  of  secluding  himself  for  some  years  previous.  It 
was  probably  now.  in  his  old  age,  that  his  originally  en- 
gaging personal  appearance  was  deformed  by  the  breaking 
out  of  an  inflammation  in  his  eyelids,  from  which  be  de- 
rived hi*  popular  designation  of  Blear-eye.  The  fable  about 
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his  birth  makes  him  to  have  been  wounded  in  one  of  his 
eyes  by  the  surgeon  who  cut  him  from  his  mother's  side. 

The  war  with  England  was  prosecuted  by  the  regent  for 
some  months  with  considerable  vigour;  but  befbro  any 
art  ion  of  importance  had  taken  place,  hostilities  were  ter- 
minated for  the  present,  in  June,  1389,  by  a  truce  concluded 
between  France  and  England  for  three  years,  in  which  the 
allies  of  both  powers  were  comprehended.  The  country  was 
therefore  at  peace  when  Robert  II.  died,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, at  his  castle  of  Dundonald  in  Kyle,  on  the  19th  of 
I  April,  1390. 

Besides  his  six  sons  and  ten  daughters  by  his  two  wives, 
this  first  of  the  royal  Stewarts  had  a  numerous  illegitimate 
progeny  by  various  other  women.  His  six  lawfully  begotten 
daughters  married  into  the  families  of  the  earl  of  March, 
Lyon  of  Glamis  (now  earls  of  Strathmore),  Hay  of  Errol 
(now  earls  of  Errol  and  carls  of  Kinnoul),  Macdonald  of  the 
Isles,  Douglas  of  Nithsdalc,  Lindsay  of  Glenesk,  the  earl 
of  Douglas.  Keith  earl  Marischal,  Logan,  and  Swinton. 
From  six  of  his  illegitimate  sons  the  Stuarts  of  Bute,  Cair- 
ncy,  and  other  families  of  that  name  deduce  their  descent. 
Robert  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Robert  III. 

ROBERT  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  the  eldest  son  of  Robert 
II.,  relinquished  his  original  name  of  John  on  succeeding 
to  tho  crown,  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  a  popular  superstition 
of  his  countrymen  which  regarded  that  name  as  unlucky 
or  ominous.  But  if  so,  it  is  rather  strange  that  the  heir 
apparent  should  have  e\cr  been  so  christened.  He  was 
known  throughout  the  preceding  reign  by  tho  title  of  the 
earl  of  Carrick,  a  dignity  which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
him  by  King  David  II.  Before  acquiring  that  dignity  ho 
appears  to  have  been  designated  the  lord  of  Kyle.  He  was 
probably  born  before  the  year  1310,  so  that  he  was  past  flflv 
when  he  came  to  the  throne,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1390.  It  is  known  that  he  had  been  married  at  least  since 
the  year  1357,  to  Annabella  Drumraond,  a  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Drutumond  of  Stobhall.  He  had  been  lamed  in  his 
youth  by  a  kick  from  a  horse ;  and  this  accident,  combined 
with  his  mild  and  pacific  disposition,  of  which  perhaps  it  was 
in  part  the  cause,  made  him  be  regarded,  both  beforu  he 
became  king  and  afterwards,  with  feelings  of  something 
very  like  contempt  by  the  generality  of  his  countrymen.  \ 

The  coronation  of  Robert  III.  took  place  at  Scone  on  the 
14th  of  August,  1390.  No  events  of  any  note  mark  the 
first  eight  or  nine  years  of  the  reign,  during  the  whole  of 
which  the  king's  brother,  the  Earl  of  Fife  (who  was  in  1398 
created  Duke  of  Albany),  continued  to  retain  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  and  even,  according  to  some  authorities, 
the  title  of  governor  or  regent.  [Robert  II.]  The  truce 
which  had  been  made  with  England  in  1389,  was  kept  up 
by  various  continuations  throughout  the  reign  of  the  Eng- 
lish king  Richard  II.  But  war  broke  out  again  on  the 
accession  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1399  ;  France,  as  usual,  exciting 
the  Scots  to  harass  England  by  predatory  expeditions  across 
the  borders,  which  could  only  end  in  drawing  down  signal 
vengeance  upon  themselves.  In  August  of  the  following 
year,  accordingly,  Henry  entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  which 
was  however  successfully  defended  by  the  king's  eldest  son. 
the  duke  of  Rothsay ;  and  Henry  returned  home  after 
having  received  the  submission  of  various  towns  and  vil- 
lages through  which  he  passed,  but  without  having  given 
the  country  cause  to  remember  his  visit  further  than  by 
this  mere  demonstration  of  his  power.  In  the  following 
year  however  Henry  Percy  (Hotspur)  made  a  more  destruc- 
tive inroad  as  far  as  to  Preston  in  East  Lothian.  On  this 
occasion  Percy  was  joined  by  the  Scottish  Earl  of  March, 
who  had  recently  thrown  up  his  allegiance  and  gone  over  to 
the  English  king,  in  a  fury  of  revenge  provoked  by  the  ill 
usage  he  held  himself  to  have  received  from  the  Duke  or 
Rothsay.  who,  after  having  been  affianced  to  his  daughter, 
had  actually  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas 
The  following  year,  1402,  is  memorable  for  the  tragical 
catastrophe  of  Rothsay,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  his  uncle 
Albany,  the  friend  of  March,  was,  on  the  pretence  of 
restraining  or  punishing  his  dissoluteness,  seized  under 
an  order  professing  to  be  signed  by  his  falhor.  and  confine  ! 
first  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  and  then  in  that  of  Falk- 
land, where  he  is  believed  to  have  been  left  to  perish  of 
famine.  He  was  only  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  when  ho 
thus  fell  a  victim,  in  all  probability,  to  the  dark  ambition 
of  his  kinsman.  A  few  weeks  afier  the  prince's  death,  a 
pardon  or  remission  in  very  ample  terms  for  any  concern 
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be  might  havo  bad  in  this  affair  was  granted  by  tbo  king 
to  Albany  ;  and  ha*  been  published  by  Lord  Hades  in  chap- 
ter \\.  of  bis  '  Remarks  on  the  History  of  Scotland,'  Edin- 
burgh, 1772.  In  this  remarkable  puper  it  is  stated  that 
Albany  admitted  the  rapture  and  arrest  of  the  prince,  but 
justified  what  ho  had  done  by  reasons  which  the  king 
did  not  then  hold  it  expedient  to  publish  to  the  world. 
No  express  denial  of  the  fact  of  the  murder  is  ventured 


College  appear*  to  have  bad  the  language  modernised  by  some 
early  copyist.  Little  regard  was  raid  to  Hubert  by  the  |>er- 
sons  who,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  collected  and  printed 
the  manuscripts  of  the  best  English  chroniclers,  though 
Camden,  in  bis  '  Britannia,'  and  still  more  frequently  in  Ins 
'  Remains,'  has  citations  from  him.  Weever,  in  his  *  An- 
tient  Funeral  Monuments,'  has rouny quotations  from  him; 
and  Selden  quotes  him  on  several  occasions.    The  work  was 


upon  ;  it  is  merely  recited  that  the  prince  departed  this  life  given  at  large  to  the  public  in  1 724, 


II 


earne,  in  two  oc- 


in  hi*  prison  at  Falkland,  through  divine  providence,  and 
not  otherwise — '  ubi  ab  hac  luce,  divina  provident  ia,  et 
non  abler,  migrassv  dignoscitur.'  '  The  leader.'  observes 
Hailcs,  •  will  determine  as  to  the  import  of  this  phrase.  If 
by  it  a  natural  death  was  intended,  the  circumlocution  seems 
strange  and  affected.'  It  ought  to  be  added  that  Archibald, 
the  young  earl  of  Douglas,  the  brother-in-law  of  Rothsay, 
who  had  acted  throughout  the  affair  along  with  Albany, 
was  equally  charged  by  the  voice  of  common  fame  with  the 
murder,  and  was  included  in  the  same  acquittal  or  in- 
demnity. It  is  conjectured  that  Rothsay  bad  made  the 
proud  baron  his  enemy  by  his  infidelity  to  or  neglect  of  his 
sister. 

This  samo  year,  on  the  2'Jnd  of  June,  the  Scots,  com- 
manded by  Patrick  Hepburn  of  Hales,  were  defeated  with 
great  loss,  at  West  Nisbet  in  the  Muiw,  by  the  English  under 
the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Northumbeiland  and  the  renegade 
Earl  of  March;  and  on  the  1 4th  of  September  following  the 
Earl  of  Douglas  received  a  still  more  disastrous  discomfiture 
from  the  Lord  Henry  Percy  at  Horailtou  Hill  in  Northum- 
berland. When  immediately  afier  this  the  Pcrcies  rose  in 
rebellion,  the  Duke  of  Albany  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  force  and  set  out  for  the  south  with  the  design 


tavo  volumes,  of  which  there  was  a  reprint  in  IB  10. 

ROBERT  (GROSSETESTE).  bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  very 
eminent  scholar  and  prelate  in  the  early  years  of  the  leign 
of  Henry  HI.  The  exact  time  and  the  place  of  his  birth, 
and  the  family  from  which  he  sprung,  are  alike  lost  in  the 
obscurity  of  those  remote  times;  but  it  may  be  calculated 
from  the  dates  ascertained  of  other  events  in  his  life,  that  tie 
was  born  about  the  year  1 175.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and, 
like  most  of  the  very  eminent  of  the  English  theologians  of 
that  period,  ho  went  from  thence  to  Paris.  He  there  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages  of 
both  of  which  he  attained  the  mastery,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  attainments  in  the  whole  course  of  study  presented 
to  the  students  in  that  learned  university.  He  leturm-d  to 
England  skilled  not  only  in  (he  Ave  languages.  English, 
French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  but  skilled  also  in  logic 
and  philosophy,  divinity  and  the  Scriptures  and  possessing 
also  a  knowledge  of  medicine  and  ecclesiastical  law.  There  is 
tu»  exaggeration  in  this,  for  many  of  bis  writings  have  de- 
scended to  our  time,  which  prove  the  statement,  to  u  consi- 
derable extent  at  least.  We  may  refer  particularly  to  his 
numerous  treatises  in  natural  philosophy,  which  it  will  not 
be  expected  of  us  to  describe  individually,  as  the  titles  with 


of  taking  advantage  of  the  embarrassing  circumstances  of ;  Utile  more  respecting  them,  fill  four  quarto  pages  of  Dt 


Pegge's  Life  of  him  (4to.,  1  7'J3.  p.  278-  283). 

W  hen  he  returned  to  England,  be  settled  at  Oxford, 
where  he  delivered  lectures.  There  is  extant  a  letter  of 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  to  tho  bishop  of  Hereford,  recom- 
mending Crosseteste  to  his  notice,  but  the  bishop  died  so 
soon  after,  that  little  advantage  can  have  ariseu  from  it. 
He  found  however  a  very  efficient  patron  in  another  prelate, 
namely,  Hugh  de  Wells,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who,  as  a  first 
mark  of  his  favour,  gave  bun  the  prebend  of  Clifton  in  the 
church  of  Lncotn.  He  hail  also  several  archdeaconries,  asof 
Chester,  Northampton,  and  Leicester,  and  in  1235  he  suc- 
ceeded his  patron  in  the  bi*lu>pricof  Lincoln,  then  a  diocese 
of  immense  extent.  This  dignity  be  held  for  eighteen  years 
j  dying  in  1253. 

'  Bishop  Grossetcstc  made  the  power  which  bis  acknow- 
ledged and  extraordinary  attainments  gave  him,  subservient 
to  the  accomplishment  of  important  public  objects.  He  was 
a  great  reformer  of  bis  diocese,  a  vigilant  superintcndanl  of 
his  clergy,  a  mainlainer  of  order  among  them  and  in  all 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  If  one  of  the  great  earls  or  barons 
offended,  be  did  not  scruple  to  assert  at  once  the  right  be 
possessed  tocorrect  the  abuse,  of  which  an  instance  is  related 
in  bis  calling  the  eail  of  Warren  to  account  for  irregular  re- 
ligious solemnizations.  He  stood  up  against  the  king  when 
he  would  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  clergy,  who  formed 
in  those  lime*  the  strongest  part  of  the  opposition  to  the  will 
of  kings,  who,  if  there  had  been  no  clergy,  would  have 
been  u'lmost  absolute;  and  he  opposed  with  equal  firmness 
and  success  tho  pope,  when  he  would  support  anticnl  abuses 
or  introduce  new  to  the  injury  of  the  English  clergy  or 
people  In  short  ha  can  hardly  be  regarded  in  any  other 
light  than  one  of  the  great  benefactors  to  the  English  church 
and  nation  in  the  discharge  of  his  political  duties  as  a  bishop, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  lights  of  his  age  by  the  lectures  which 
he  delivered  and  tho  books  which  he  wrote. 

His  attainments  in  natural  science  gained  for  him  the 
reputation  of  being  a  magician  and  a  sorcerer,  and  inauy 
fables  gathered  about  his  name. 

Many  of  his  writings  have  been  printed,  and  many  re- 
main in  manuscript,  and  are  found  in  most  of  the  great 
libraries  of  Europe.  An  ample  list  of  these  is  given  in  Dr. 
Pegge's  work  before  referred  to;  in  which  work  maybe 
found  critical  inquiries  into  all  the  particulars  of  his  life, 
and  a  great  mass  of  curious  information  respecting  the  state 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  England  in  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

ROBERT,  LEOPOLD,  a  modern  French  artist  of  grrat 
and  deserved  celebrity,  was  born  at  Cbaux-le-Fotids,  in  the 
canton  of  Neuchalel,  in  17H7.    His  father  intended  to 


the  English  king;  but  the  news  of  Henry's  victory  at 
Shrewsbury  turned  him  back  before  he  had  got  across 
the  border.  In  the  course  of  tho  two  following  years 
several  attempts  were  made  to  arrange  a  peace,  or  b  ug 
truce,  between  the  two  countries,  but  without  success. 
Hostilities  however  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  sus- 
pended by  these  ncgociations  when  King  Robert,  now 
awakened  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  design*  of  bis  brother 
Albany,  resolved  to  send  bis  only  surviving  son  James, 
styled  eurlofCarrick,  to  France  for  safety;  and  the  prince, 
then  in  his  eleventh  year,  was  on  the  30lh  of  March,  14u5, 
eaptured  at  sea  by  an  English  vessel  on  bis  wav  to  tbat 
country.  [J am bs  I.]  Ills  detention  by  King  Henry  is 
believed  to  have  broken  the  heart  of  bis  father,  who  expired 
at  the  castle  of  Rothsay  in  Bute,  on  the  4ih  of  April,  I4U3. 
He  was  succeeded  by  bis  son.  James  I. 

ROBERT,  King  of  Naples.  [Sicilies.  Two  ] 
ROBERT  GUISCARD.  [Nam.ks.1 
ROBERT  OF  GLOUCESTER  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  monk  in  the  abbey  there,  but  of  his  personal  history 
nothing  whatever  is  certainly  known.  It  may  however  be 
collected,  from  a  passage  in  bis  work,  that  he  was  living  nt 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Evesham,  and  he  seems  to  have 
lived  not  very  long  after  that  event,  us  the  history  or  Eng- 
lish affairs  which  bo  has  left  us  cuds  before  tho  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

This  history  is  the  only  writing  that  is  attributed  to  him. 
and  is,  in  more  points  of  view  than  one,  among  the  most 
curious  and  valuable  writings  of  the  middle  period  tbat 
have  come  down  to  us.  It  is  a  history  of  English  affairs 
from  the  beginning,  including  the  pictures  of  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  and  ending  with  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  of 
Almaiue,  valuable  in  the  latter  portions  for  the  facts  which 
it  contains,  whether  peculiar  to  itself  or  correlative  with  the 
statements  of  other  chroniclers  ;  and  aliounding  throughout 
with  anecdotes  or  minor  historical  circumstances  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  sometimes  of  an  interesting  ir  not  useful 
nature. 

It  is  in  tbo  vernacular  language  of  the  time;  that  is, 
in  tho  language  in  which  we  find  the  Anglo-Saxon  passing 
into  tho  language  of  Chaucer  and  Wickliffe,  this  work 
and  the  similar  work  of  Robert  of  Bonne  being  the  best 
specimens  which  remain  of  the  language.  It  is  in  verse, 
and  may  stand  therefore  as  a  specimen  of  the  poetry  of  the 
time.    It  consists  of  more  than  ten  thousand  lines. 

The  work  was  popular  in  the  middle  ages,  as  appears  by 
the  number  of  manuscripts  that  still  exist  of  it.  The  prin- 
cipal are  the  Bodleian,  tho  Cottoman,  anil  the  Harle.an. 
There  is  one  in  the  library  of  the  Herald's  College.  There  are 

slight  variations  in  tho  text  of  each,  and  that  at  the  Herald's  1  bring  him  up  to  his  own  trade,  which  was  that  of  a  wntch- 
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maker,  but  yielding  to  the  boy**  decided  inclination  for  the 
arts,  sent  lum  to  Paris  to  study  engraving  under  Girardet, 
on  artist  known  by  his  print  o'f  the  Transfiguration,  after 
Raphael.  H  is  progress  was  so  rapid,  that  in  1 8 12  he  obtained 
the  second  gnind  prize  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  after 
which  he  began  lo  study  painting  in  the  school  of  David, 
lie  tlicai  proceeded  to  Italy,  and, renouncing  engraving  alto- 
gether, devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  pencil,  leading  a  life 
of  solitude  and  privation,  without  either  patrons  or  friends. 
But  though  his  enthusiasm  for  his  art  was  great,  it  was 
marked  rather  by  severe  application  than  by  that  prompti- 
tude which  is  generally  supposed  to  characterise  genius. 
Though  he  did  much,  he  executed  few  productions,  being 
not  only  remarkably  slow  with  Ins  pencil,  but  in  the  habit 
of  destroying  or  laying  asido  picture  after  picture  until  lie 
could  satisfy  himself  with  the  subject  that  he  had  com- 
menced. He  is  said  to  have  thus  spent  between  three  and  four 
years  on  a  single  picture:  for  instance,  that  of  the  'Reap- 
er*,'which  excited  somuch  admiration  when  first  exhibited 
at  Paris  in  1831.    In  lhat  piece,  in  the  '  Neapolitan  Im- 
pro\  isatore,'  the  *  Madonna  dell'  Arco,'  and  similar  subjects, 
he  succeeded  in  delineating  Italian  life  and  character  in  the  ' 
happiest  manner,  with  perfect  fidelity,  but  also  with  a  touch-  ' 
ing  refinement  and  grace,  at  the  same  time  without  any  of  , 
lhat  affectation  which  the  French  schools  are  apt  to  mistake 
for  refinement.    Mis  last  work  was  his 'Venetian  Fisher- 
men,' a  picture  that  has  served  to  rai*c  his  name  as  that  of 
the  greatest  artist  of  his  age  in  the  peculiar  walk  which  he 
had  chosen.    The  general  admiration  which  it  excited  when 
exhibited  at  Paris,  was  however  mingled  with  mournful  re- 
gret at  the  fate  of  the  artist  himself;  for  he  had  previously 
put  an  end  to  his  life  at  Venice,  where  he  had  resided 
several  years,  and  where  he  drowned  himself,  March  20th, 
1S35,  in  his  3sth  rear. 

ROBERT,  Hi) BERT,  an  artist,  celebrated  for  his  ad- 
mirablo  architectural  compositions  and  subjects  of  that  class, 
w  as  born  at  Pans,  in  1 733. 

On  quitting  school,  Robert  applied  himself  assiduously  to 
his  studies.  In  1753  he  set  out  for  Rome,  and  spent  twelve 
years  in  that  city,  occupied  not  merely  in  making  drawings 
and  vic#s  of  nearly  all  the  numerous  architectural  monu- 
ments, but  studying  their  character  completely.  Thoroughly 
impressed  with  the  poetry  of  such  subjects,  he  enabled 
others  to  feel  it  likewise,  by  the  peculiar  charm  with  which 
he  invested  them  and  by  his  felicitous  treatment,  so  different 
from  that  whuso  chief  merit  consists  in  literal  exactness  and 
cold  correctness.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  imme- 
diately elected  by  the  Academy,  and  his  reputation  became 
established  as  a  master-genius,  —  oue  whose  productions 
formed  an  epoch  in  that  department  of  the  art  which  he  had 
selected. 

Among  his  numerous  works  are  many  chefs-d'oeuvre 
of  first-rale  excellence.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable 
for  the  singularity  of  the  idea  are  those  representing  the 
Musce  "Napoleon,  the  otio  iu  all  its  pride  and  pomp,  and 
the  other,  an  architectural  wreck,  as  it  may  perhaps  present 
itself  to  the  eye  after  the  lapse  of  centuries. 

Robert  was  a  true  artist,  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession. 
Ho  was  indeed  one  of  those  fortunate  persons  whose  ex- 
istence seems  to  form  an  exception  from  the  common  lot  of 
mortals;  happy  in  himself,  happy  in  his  union  with  a  most 
amiable  woman.  posses-im;  a  source  of  coi^tant  enjoyment 
iu  his  art,  his  life  passed  in  one  uninterrupted  tenor:  in  a 
calm,  undisturbed  even  by  the  stormy  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Nor  was  he  less  happy  at  its  close,  for  he  died  almost 
wuhout  a  struggle,  and  with  pencil  in  his  hand,  April  15, 
IsOS,  at  the  age  of  sevenly-six. 

ROBERTSON,  WILLIAM,  was  the  son  or  a  clergy- 
man who  for  some  time  had  the  congregation  in  the 
old  chapel  of  London  Wall,  and  afterwards  was  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  where  Dr.  Robertson  was 
born  in  1721.  His  mother  was  daughter  of  Pilcairn  of 
Drcghan.  In  1743  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Gladmuir  in  East  Lothian.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a 
preacher,  and  also  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  speakers 
and  most  eminent  leaders  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  addition  to  his  professional 
pursuits,  he  applied  himself  to  historical  studies,  and  in 
1759  published  his  'History  of  Scotland  during  the  reigns 
of  Mary  and  or  King  James  VI.  till  his  accession  to  the 
crown  of  England,  with  a  Review  of  the  Scottish  History 
previous  to  that  period,  and  an  Appendix  containing  original 
Paper*,'  2  vols.  4lu.,  1 753.  The  Work  was  very  well  received, 


and  went  through  numerous  editions  in  the  author's  life* 
time.  In  1761  Dr.  Robertson  was  made  one  of  the  king's 
chaplains,  and  in  1762  he  was  appointed  Principal  of  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  Two  years  after  he  was  made 
histuriostjapher  to  his  majesty  for  "Scotland,  with  a  salary  of 
20l>/.  In  1709  he  published  his  '  History  of  Charles  V.,'  in 
3  vols.  4to.,  a  work  which  raised  his  reputation  sttll  higher, 
and  which,  from  the  general  interest  belonging  to  the  sub- 
ject, was  very  popular:  it  was  immediately  translated  into 
several  languages.  The  introductory  part  consists  of  an 
able  sketch  of  tho  political  and  social  state  of  Europe  at  the' 
time  of  the  accession  of  Charles  V.,  a  most  important  period 
which  forms  the  connection  between  the  middle  ages  and 
the  history  of  modem  European  society  and  politics.  This 
part  of  the  work  has  been  deservedly  admired  for  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  its  views,  for  clearness  of  exposition,  ami 
graphic  power;  but  the  narrative  of  the  reign  and  age  of 
Charles  is  his  master-piece.  For  his  *  History  of  America,' 
2  \\<ls. 4to.,  1777,  Robertson  obtained,  through  several  friends, 
much  valuable  information  from  the  Spanish  and  other  ar- 
chives. In  17i<5  he  published  some  valuable  'Additions  and 
Corrections  to  the  former  Editions  of  the  History  of  Scotland.' 
In  one  of  these  additions,  after  saying  that  the  licentious  con- 
duct of  the  clergy  previous  to  the  Reformation,  a  conduct  so 
much  in  opposition  to  their  vows  of  celibacy  and  their  as- 
sumption of  superior  holiness,  was  perhaps  the  first  thing- 
lhat  excited  suspicion  as  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which 
they  taught,  he  justly  observes  that  when  the  Reformation 
had  gained  the  ascendency  in  various  states,  '  the  form  of 
ecclesiastical  polity  which  was  introduced  in  those  states  was 
modelled  in  some  measure  upon  that  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment, as  it  had  already  happened  on  the  first  establishment 
of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  empire.  Thus  the  episcopal 
form  was  retained  in  England,  in  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  and  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  as  most  con- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  monarchy;  whilst  in  Switzerland 
ami  the  Netherlands  the  principle  of  equality  was  established, 
as  being  more  suitable  to  the  spirit  of  a  republic.' 

His  celebrity  as  an  author,  and  the  powers  which  he  dis- 
played as  a  party  chief  in  the  church,  where  his  influence 
was  unbounded,  gave  riso  to  a  proposition  from  the  court, 
at  the  end  of  George  ll.'s  reign,  having  for  its  object  his 
promotion  to  the  dignities  of  the  English  church.  This  (says 
Ins  biographer,  Dugald  Stewart)  met  with  such  a  repulse  as 
effectually  prevented  a  repetition  of  the  attempt. 

In  1791  Dr.  Robertson  published  an  *  H istorical  Disqui- 
sition concerning  the  Knowledge  which  the  Antients  had  of 
India, and  the  progress  of  Trade  with  that  country  previous 
to  the  Discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.'  This  agreeable 
and  well  written  essay  is  now  nearly  superseded  by  more 
recent  works. 

Dr.  Robertson  died  at  Grange  House,  near  Edinburgh,  in 
June,  1  ry."I.  He  is  justly  reckoned  among  the  best  British 
historical  writers.  His  style  is  easy  and  flowing,  his  lan- 
guage correct,  his  opinions  enlightened  and  sober,  his  in- 
vestigation most  diligent,  and  his  expressions  temperate. 
Hume,  who  was  his  intimate  friend  notwithstanding  the 
difference  of  their  opinions  greatlv  extolled  Robertson's 
'History  of  Scotland,'  and  Gibbon  lias  borno  ample  testi- 
mony both  to  his  accuracy  and  his  style. 

The  works  of  Robertson  have  been  lately  published  to- 
gether in  French.  '  fEuv res  complies  de  W.  Robert »i>i.. 
precwh'es  d'une  Notice  par  J.  A.  C.  Buchot,'  2  vols,  large 
»vn..  Paris,  1!?37. 

ROHERVAL.  a  French  mathematician,  whose  proper 
name  was  GILES  PERSON1ER.  He  was  born  u.  ic«2. 
at  a  place  called  Robcrval  in  the  diocese  of  Beauvais,  and 
having  completed  an  extensive  course  of  study,  he  came,  in 
1627,  to  Paris,  where  he  connected  himself  with  Peie  Mcr- 
sciinc  and  other  learned  men  of  the  ogc,  umong  whom  his 
talents  soon  acquired  for  him  considerable  reputation.  He 
was  chosen  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  college  of 
Gervais.  which  had  been  founded  by  Ramus  at  Paris, 
and,  together  with  this  appointment,  he  was  allowed  to 
hold,  after  the  death  of  Monn,  the  chair  of  mathematics  at 
the  college  of  France. 

The  Method  of  Iridivhibfes,  which  forms  a  link  between 
the  antient  geometry  and  the  rluxionary  or  differential  cal- 
culus, had  been  (1 635)  mado  public  in  Italy  by  Cavalleri, 
who  is  always  considered  as  its  inventor.  In  a  letter  to 
Tonicelli  however  (IC44),  Robcrval  states  that  he  himself 
had  long  before  that  time  discovered  a  similar  method  of 
investigating  propositions;  and  he  adds,  that  he  kept  his 
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processes  to  himself,  in  order  that  he  might  have  a  superi- 
ority over  his  rivals  in  solving  such  problems  as  were  pro- 
posed to  them.  The  statement  may  be  correct,  but  if  so,  it 
happened  that  the  French  mathematician,  by  his  reserve, 
like  many  others  in  similar  circumstances,  lost  the  honour 
which  ho  might  have  obtained ;  a  just  punishment,  observes 
Montucla,  for  those  who,  from  such  unworthy  motives,  make 
a  mystery  of  their  discoveries.  At  the  end  of  the  treatise 
of  Roberval  on  this  subject,  there  is  explained  a  method  of 
finding  the  areas  of  spaces  comprehended  between  curve- 
lines  of  indefinite  length,  and  it  may  be  that  the  credit  of 
the  discovery  is  due  to  him,  though  it  is  right  to  ob&erve 
that  the  investigation  of  such  areas  had  been  made  in  Eng- 
land by  James  Gregory  and  Dr.  Barrow  before  the  publica- 
tion of  Roberval's  work.  Curves  with  infinite  branches, 
and  which  admit  of  an  expression  for  the  arcabetweeu  them, 
wore  called  Robervallian  lines  by  Torricclli. 

Roberval  discovered  an  ingenious  method  of  determining 
the  direction  of  a  tangent  at  any  point  of  a  curve-line  by 
the  rule  for  the  composition  of  forces  or  motions ;  but  he 
applied  it  only  to  the  conic  sections  in  which  the  component 
forces  aro  supposed  to  act  in  the  directions  of  lines  drawn 
from  the  point  in  the  curve  to  the  foci.  It  appears  that 
Torricolli  laid  claim  to  the  first  discovery  of  the  method, 
which  be  asserts  that  he  had  made  in  164-1,  but  Roberval 
states,  in  a  letter  to  the  Italian  philosopher,  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  it  in  1636,  and  that  in  1640  he  had  com- 
municated it  to  Fcrmat. 

As  early  as  the  year  1616.  P.  Mersenne  suggested  the 
idea  of  the  cycloid,  and  having  made  some  fruitless  at'empts 
to  find  its  area,  be  proposed  the  subject  to  Roberval  in  1 6:i« ; 
the  latter,  not  succeeding  immediately,  abandoned  the  re- 
search, and  apparently  thought  nothing  of  it  during  about 
ten  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  question  bem-;  re- 
vived, he  resumed  the  inquiry  with  the  advantage  of  greater 
experience,  and  fortunately  discovered  a  method  by  which 
the  area  might  be  determined.  Descartes  afterwards  pro- 
posed to  Roborval  and  Fcrmat  to  determine  the  position  of 
a  tangent  to  the  cycloid,  and  the  latter  soon  resolved  the 
problem,  but  the  former  appears  to  have  failed,  or  to  have 
succeeded  with  difficulty,  and  only  after  many  trial*.  He 
Subsequently  however  discovered  the  rules  for  finding  the 
volumes  of  the  solids  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  cycloid 
about  its  base  and  about  its  axis. 

In  1646,  Descartes,  Roberval,  and  Iluyghcns  attempted 
at  the  same  time  to  investigate  the  duration  of  the  oscilla- 
tions made  by  planes  and  solids  moving  about  an  axis ;  and 
here  Roberval  appears  to  have  been  more  successful  than 
his  competitors,  though  the  state  of  science  was  not  then 
sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  any  of  them  to  attain  a  solu- 
tion which  should  be  applicable  to  every  kind  of  vibrating 
body. 

None  of  Roberval's  works  were  printed  during  his  life, 
except  a  treatise  on  Statics,  which  was  inserted  by  Mersenne 
in  his  '  Harmonic  Universelle."  The  others  were  published 
by  his  friend  the  Abbe"  Galois,  in  1693,  among  the  matho- 
muticul  and  physical  works  in  the  old  '  Mcmoircs'  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  These  relate  chiefly  to  the  subjects 
abovo  mentioned,  and  include  a  treatise  on  the '  Recognition 
and  Construction  of  Equations,'  a  work  of  little  utility, 
since  it  is  formed  agreeably  to  the  ideas  of  Descartes  and 
Format,  and  is  expressed  in  the  language  and  notation  of 
Vieta.  Among  them  also  is  an  account  of  a  new  kind  of 
bulani-e  (a  sort  of  steelyard)  which  Roberval  had  invented, 
and  which  was  thought  to  be  useful  in  finding  the  weight 
or  pressure  of  the  air. 

Roberval,  unfortunately  for  his  fame,  appears  among  the 
oppouents  of  Descartes  in  matters  relating  to  algebra:  he 
is  said  to  have  made  some  objections  to  the  theorems  of  his 
countryman  in  the  construction  of  equations  and  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  roots;  but  the  objections  arc  without 
foundation,  and  serve  only  to  expose  his  own  jealousy  and 
obstinacy. 

To  Roberval  is  ascribed  the  reply,  'Quest  cc  que  cela 
prouve  ?'  when,  having  been  present  at  the  representation  of 
a  tragedy,  gome  one  asked  what  impression  it  had  made  on 
him.  The  story  is  perhaps  untrue,  but  such  a  circum- 
stance is  not  improbable,  since,  in  those  days,  science  was 
profoundly  studied,  and  the  mathematicians  were  so  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  their  pursuits,  that  they  had  little  time 
to  spare  for  other  subjects.  It  is  said  that  Roberval  could 
never  express  his  ideas  with  clearness  and  precision,  and 
certainly  readers  well  acquainted  with  the  anticnt  methods 


of  investigation  ean  with  difficulty  follow  him  in  hi*  tedious 
demonstrations. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
when  the  latter  was  formed  (1665),  and  he  died  in  the  year 
1675. 

ROBES,  MASTER  OF  THE,  an  officer  of  the  house- 
hold who  has  the  ordering  of  the  king's  rubes.  By  statute 
51  Henry  III.,  the  '  Gurdein  de  la  Garderobe  de  Roi,*  the 
warden  of  the  king's  wardrobe,  was  to  make  accomnt  yearly 
I  in  the  Exchequer,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Margaret  Under  a 
queen,  the  designation  of  the  office  is  changed  to  that  of  a 
mistress  of  the  robes-  The  office  has  always  been  one  of 
great  dignity.  High  privileges  were  conferred  upon  it  by 
King  Henry  VI.,  and  others  by  King  James  I.,  who  erected 
the  office  of  master  of  the  robes  into  a  corporation. 

ROBESPIERRE,  FRANCOIS  MAXIMILIEN  JO- 
SEPH ISIDORE,  was  born  at  Arras  in  1769.  His  father, 
a  provincial  advocate  of  no  reputation,  quitted  France 
during  the  infancy  of  his  children,  who  were  not  long  after- 
ward* left  in  a  desolate  condition  by  the  death  of  their 
mother.  Francois  Maximilien  was  the  eldest,  and  Au- 
gustin  Bon  Joseph  the  second  son:  the  third  child  was  a 
daughter.  Augustin  imitated  his  brother,  and  perished 
with  him ;  the  daughter  lived  in  quiet  respectability,  and 
became  a  pensioner  of  the  state. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  bishop  of  Arras,  Robes- 
pierre was  well  educated  at  Paris.    He  studied  jurispru- 
dence; and  having  returned  to  his  native  town,  followed 
his  father's  profession,  in  which  he  gained  some  reputa- 
tion.   By  his  legal  talents,  and  his  situation  as  president 
of  the  academy  at  Arras,  he  obtained  an  influence,  through 
which,  on  the  summoning  of  the  States-General  in  1789. 
ho  was  elected  a  deputy  of  the  tiers-llat.    No  sooner 
was  he  elected,  than  he  went  to  Versailles  to  enter 
I  on  bis  duties.    Within  the  Assembly,  for  several  months 
!  after  its  meeting,  he  was  of  little  importance ;  without  its 
'  doors  be  gradually  gained  authority  by  gathering  idlers  and 
adventurers  round  him  in  the  coffee-houses,  and  haranguing 
them  on  liberty  and  equality.   It  was  by  dexterity  of  ad- 
dress, and  the  coincidence  or  adaptation  of  the  opinions 
which  he  expressed,  to  those  of  his  low,  discontented,  and 
oxcited  hearers,  that  this  authority  was  raised.    He  had  no 
physical  advantages  to  assist  him :  he  was  a  short  insig- 
nificant-looking roan ;  his  features  small,  his  complexion 
pale,  his  face  deeply  marked  with  the  small-pox,  and  h.; 
I  voice  harsh,  shrill,  and  disagreeable.  Notwithstanding 
i  these  disadvantages,  he  increased  in  popular  estimation.  It 
I  was  on  the  17th  of  June,  1769,  that  he  delivered  his  first 
speech  in  the  Assembly.    From  that  time  he  daily  threw 
aside  more  and  more  of  the  backwardness  and  reserve  that 
he  had  hitherto  maintained:  he  clearly  saw  that  the  weak- 
ness and  want  of  energy  in  the  government  were  so  great, 
that  he  might  with  safety  assert  in  the  National  Assembly 
the  most  violent  democratic  opinions,  and  throw  the  popu- 
lace into  excitement.    His  importance  in  the  Assembly  was 
in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  the  prominent  part  which 
i  ho  played  in  the  Jacobin  Club.   [Jacobins.]   This  club 
I  already  contained  so  many  members,  that  the  large  church 
in  which  its  meetings  were  held  was  continually  filled,  and 
it  had  corresponding  affiliated  societies  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces, which  disseminated  its  revolutionary  views  and  pro- 
jects, and  rendered  its  power  most  formidable.    Here  was 
Robespierre's  principal  scene  of  action;  here  he  decried 
every  attribute  of  monarchy,  and  denounced  those  who  would 
control  the  people  as  conspirators  against  their  country, 
knowing  that  the  pikemcn  of  the  suburbs,  bloodthirsty  and 
ungovernable,  took  tiie  speeches  of  the  Jucobins  for  their 
word  of  command.    Robespierre  laid  down  this  principle, 
'  that  France  must  be  revolutionised ;'  and  for  this  object 
he  laboured  with  a  determination  which  his  opponents  could 
find  no  means  of  diminishing.     It  was  certain  that  he 
could  not  be  tampered  with;  and  the  Jacobin  newspapers, 
daily  overflowing  with  his  praises,  surnamed  him  *  The 
Incorruptible.'    His  exclusion  from  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, to  which  ho  was  rendered  ineligible  by  a  vote  in 
which  ho  himself  had  joined,  enabled  him  to  devote  his 
whole  time  and  energies  to  the  direction  of  the  Jacobin 
Club.    Its  violence  had  somewhat  diminished,  but  its  power 
was  increased  by  the  enrolment  of  many  of  the  municipal 
officers,  who  could  carry  out  its  projects  by  their  authority. 
(Thiers.)    At  this  time  he  was  named  Public  Accuser. 

When  the  attack  was  made  upon  the  Tuileries  (Aug.  in, 
1792),  Robespierre  was  not  present;  and  for  three  days 
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afterwards  lie  forsook  the  Club  and  remained  in  seclusion. 
It  was  his  custom  neither  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  great 
overt  acts  of  raiissacro  or  rebellion,  nor  to  appear  imme- 
diately after  their  commission  ;  but  rather  to  pause  awhile, 
that  he  might  see  by  what  means  they  might  best  be  turned 
to  the  promotion  of  his  political  objects,  and  the  increase  of 
Ilia  own  popularity.  It  wo?  with  joy  that  he  saw  the  Na- 
t  ional  Assembly  suspend  the  royal  authority  and  call  upon 
I  ho  nation  to  elect  a  convention  which  should  determine 
on  a  new  form  of  government,  lie  became  a  member  of 
the  Convention;  and  on  its  opening  (Sep.  '21,  1 792),  seated 
himself  on  the  '  montagne,'  or  higher  part  of  the  room,  oc- 
cupied by  the  most  violent,  which  was  also  rapidly  becoming 
the  most  powerful  party.  It  was  now  that  Robespierre  first 
uppeared  in  the  foremost  rank,  which  comprised  the  most 
powerful  men :  until  now,  notwithstanding  all  his  effort*, 
lie  had  had  superiors  even  in  his  own  party ; — in  the  days  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  well-known  leaders  of  the 
time ;  during  the  continuance  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
Bristol  and  P6lhion;  and,  on  the  10th  of  August,  Danton. 
In  the  first  assembly  he  could  attract  notice  only  by  the 
profession  of  extravagant  opinions ;  during  the  second  he 
became  more  moderate,  because  his  rivals  were  innovators; 
and  he  maintained  peace  before  the  Jacobins,  because  bis 
rivals  called  for  war.  Now,  as  we  have  said,  he  was  in  the 
first  rank,  and  his  chief  aim  »  w  to  annihilate  tbeGirondins, 
who  hoped,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  eminence  he  had  at- 
tained was  insecure  as  well  as  high,  and  that  he  might  be 
overthrown  himself.  Barbaroux,  Rebecqui,  and  Loiivet 
dared  to  accuse  him  of  seeking  to  be  dictator.  But  the  time 
had  not  como  for  arcusations  to  be  successful ;  the  tide  of  his 
popularity  had  not  turned.  He  demanded  time  to  prepare 
hi*  defence,  and  absented  himself  for  eight  days  both  from 
the  Convention  and  the  Jacobin  Club.  During  this  absence 
the  Jacobins  protested  bis  innocence  and  intimidated  his 
accusers,  the  excitement  in  the  Convention  subsided,  and 
on  his  rc-appcaranco  he  was  triumphantly  exculpated. 

At  this  time  the  king  was  in  prison,  but  his  days  were 
drawing  to  a  close.  Robespierre  vehemently  combated  those 
who  cither  asserted  the  necessity  of  a  trial  or  declared  the 
king  inviolable :  he  demanded  that  he  should  be  beheaded 
at  once,  and  promoted  unscrupulously  the  execution  of  his 
whole  family.  The  death  of  the  king  augmented  both  parly 
strife  and  private  bitterness;  each  faction  and  each  leader 
had  some  rival  to  destroy.  The  Montagnards  struggled  with 
the  Girondins  for  supremacy,  gained  their  end,  and  mas- 
sacred their  opponents.  The  kingdom  was  chiefly  go- 
verned by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  [Committee  of 
Public  Safety],  of  which  Robespierre,  Couthon,  and  St. 
Just  became  the  triumvirate.  Their  schemes  for  a  moral 
regeneration  will  be  found  in  all  the  histories  of  the  time, 
and  also  an  account  of  Robespierre's  presidency  at  the  great 
public  acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity.  This 
took  place  when  his  career  was  nearly  run,  when  there  were 
divisions  in  the  Montagne,  where  he  had  lost  the  support  of 
many  who,  though  they  hod  been  rivals,  had  been  likewise 
powerful  allien,  when  Marat  had  been  assassinated,  when 
he  had  sanctioned  the  execution  of  P6thion  and  Danton 
ft  (id  Desmoulins,  when  he  had  put  a  countless  host  of  vic- 
tims to  death,  and  raised  a  proportionate  number  of  enemies. 
In  July.  1794,  his  adversaries  became  too  strong  for  him: 
Billaud-Varcnnes,  one  of  his  own  parly,  jointly  with  the 
remnant  of  the  DantomsU,  who  still  were  furious  because  of 
the  execution  of  their  leader,  accused  Robespierre  of  seek- 
ing his  own  aggrandizement  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  colleague*. 
In  vain  Robespierre  retired,  in  vain  ho  look  forty  days  to 
prepare  his  defence,  in  vain  he  strained  every  nerve  to 
refute  their  charges.  After  a  scene  of  frightful  excite- 
ment, lie  was  condemned  to  death,  his  brother,  Couthon,  St. 
Just,  and  Lcbas  being  included  in  the  same  condemnation. 
Robespierre  was  separated  from  the  other  prisoners,  and  led 
to  the  guul  at  the  Luxembourg.  Here  accident  gave  him  a 
chance  of  escape.  Tho  gaoler,  who  was  his  friend,  released 
"itn ;  he  marched  against  the  Convention  with  a  number  of 
soldier*  and  partiian*.  and  it  is  not  ini|mssible  that  he  might 
nave  re-established  his  power,  if  he  had  possessed  courage, 
a<>'l  his  allies  dexterity.  As  it  was,  he  was  again  seized, 
and  having  blown  his  jaw  to  pieces,  in  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  destroy  himself,  was  dragged  groaning  to  the 
h'uilloiinc,  amitUt  the  taunts  and  acclamations  of  the 
peuplo. 

)  The  characters  of  few  men  have  been  more  deservedly 
wwed  than  that  of  Robespierre.    He  was  totally  without 


any  great  quality;  he  was  cowardly,  cruel,  and  vain: 
*  one  of  the  most  intimate  compounds  of  self-esteem  and 
circumspection  that  ever  met  in  the  same  character.'  His 
success,  which  was  portly  due  to  his  egotism. '  bis  excessive 
caution  not  to  commit  himself,  made  him  the  safest  guide 
and  model  for  all  that  multitude  of  cautious  egotists  which 
form  so  large  a  portion  of  human  society.'  {Kdin.  Rev., 
vol.  .Ixxii.,  p.  428.)  'He  had  another  great  source  of 
strength  in  being  the  very  apostle  and  prolocutor  of  the 
populace,  of  that  vague  and  indefinite  religion  which  Ros- 
seau  had  created,  and  which  then  enjoyed  so  immense  a 
popularity  — a  religion  of  sentiment  without  belief.'  He  was 
honest  in  his  efforts  for  the  democratic  cause,  ho  never 
sought  money,  and  he  well  deserved  the  name  of  Incor- 
ruptible.' Ho  long  depended  on  his  sister  for  support,  and 
died  worth  fifty  francs.  The  powers  of  his  mind,  his  judg- 
ment, and  his  oratory  have  been  frequently  underrated ;  he 
must  have  been  at  least  plausibly  eloquent:  he  chose  with 
adroitness  the  topics  upon  which  he  spoke;  ho  was  acute, 
and  had  considerable  foresight.  But  on  the  whole,  his  low 
and  vile  qualities  so  greatly  predominated,  that  he  was  not 
only  the  terror  of  the  monarchical  and  aristocratic  party,  but 
he  likewise  injured  the  democratic  cause,  for  he  was  guilty 
of  no  small  portion  of  that  violence  and  cruelty  which  ren- 
dered a  reaction  inevitable. 

(Thiers,  Hist.  French  Rev, ;  Mignet:  Walter  Scott,  Hist, 
of  Nap.,  vol.  i. ;  Carlylc.  Hist.  French  Rev. ;  Mad.  de  Stiiel, 
Thoughts  on  the  French  Rev. ;  Ed.  Rev-,  vol.  Ixxii. ;  Biog. 
UniverselU.) 

ROBIN  HOOD.   [Hood,  Robin  ] 

ROBI'NIA,  a  name  given  to  a  genus  of  plants  in  com- 
memoration of  John  Robin,  a  botanist  in  the  time  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France.  This  genus  is  known  by  having  an  inferior 
perianth ;  teeth  of  calyx  5,  lanceolate,  two  upper  ones  shorter 
and  approximate ;  corolla  papilionaceous;  ovary  with  from  16 
to  20  ovules;  sl)le  bearded  in  front,  and  legume  subsesaite 
and  many-seeded.  They  are  North  American  trees,  bearing 
nodding  racemes  of  white  or  rose-coloured  flowers.  The 
genus  Robinia  formerly  comprehended  the  plants  now  in- 
cluded under  Caragana,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by 
its  long  gibbous  legume  and  unequally  pinnate  leaves. 

The  best  known  species  of  Robinia  is  the  R.  fteud- 
acacia,  the  Bastard  or  False  Acacia,  or  Locust-tree.  It  has 
stipulor  prickles,  with  looso  pendulous  racemes  of  white 
sweet-smelling  flowers,  which,  as  well  as  the  legumes,  are 
smooth.  This  tree,  which  is  now  so  well  known,  was  first 
grown  in  Europe  by  Vespasion  Robin,  the  son  of  the  bota- 
nist, after  whom  the  genus  was  named,  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  at  Paris.  It  was  named  locust-tree  by  the  mission- 
aries, who  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  tree  as  that  which 
grows  in  Asia,  and  is  supposed  to  have  produced  the  locusts 
spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
trees  received  in  Europe  from  North  America,  where  it 
grows  in  great  abundance.  It  grows  in  the  Atlantic  Stale* 
of  North  America,  but  it  is  very  abundant  in  the  south-west, 
in  the  valleys  of  tho  Alleghany  Mountains.  It  is  also  found 
in  the  Western  stales  and  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 

Since  its  first  introduction  into  Europe,  this  tree  has  met 
with  very  different  treatment,  at  one  time  being  extolled  as 
the  most  valuable  of  trees,  at  another  time  condemned  as 
worthless.  This  has  arisen  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
soils  and  situations  in  which  it  has  been  accidentally  culti- 
vated. It  has  always  been  known  in  America  as  affording 
an  exceedingly  hard  and  durable  wood;  hence  it  has  been 
recommended  to  be  cultivated  on  this  account,  but  the 
great  tendency  which  this  tree  possesses  lo  branching  and 
its  seldom  attaining  a  great  size  render  it  impossible  to  ob- 
tain from  it  timber  of  a  useful  kind.  In  America  it  is  used 
for  making  posts,  and  occasionally  trees  are  fuund  lar^o 
enough  to  be  employed  in  ship-building ;  but  its  greatest 
consumption  is  for  making  trenails,  by  which  the  timbers  of 
ships  are  fastened  together,  and  for  this  purpose  large  quan- 
tities arc  used  in  the  royal  dock-yard  at  Plymouth,  which 
are  imported  from  America. 

Cattle  are  fond  of  the  young  shoots,  and  on  this  account 
it  has  been  recommended  to  be  cultivated  as  forage.  At 
cue  time  it  was  thought  to  lie  an  excellent  tree  for  planting 
on  the  bank*  of  rivers  mid  canals,  as  the  roots,  being  very 
large  and  spreading,  would  bind  the  soil  together.  In 
Cobbctt  wrote  on  this  tree,  recommending  it  strongly  in  his 
various  publications.  He  imported  immense  quantities  of 
the  seeds  from  America  for  tho  purpose  of  growing  the 
plants  for  sale.    He  stated  that  in  this  way  ho  had  distrt- 
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buted  in  Great  Britain  more  than  a  million  of  plants.  His 
praises  of  the  tree  were  extravagant  in  the  extreme,  and  it 
has  failed  lo  answer  most  of  the  promises  I  hut  he  held  out. 

The  tree  is  of  rapid  growth  when  young,  and  forms  heart- 
wood  at  a  very  early  age.  In  America  it  attain*  a  height 
of  70  or  80  feet,  hut  in  this  country  it  is  seldom  seen  so 
high.  Its  tendency  to  form  branches,  even  when  young, 
prevents  its  heing  used  for  hop- poles  as  recommended  by 
Cobbelt. 

The  roots  and  other  parts  of  the  plant,  like  many  of  its 
order  (Leguminosro),  contain  a  saccharine  principle,  which 
accounts  for  the  nutritive  properties  of  the  leaves.  In  St. 
Domingo  the  flowers  arc  used  for  making  a  distilled  liquor, 
which  is  said  to  be  very  delicious.  It  folds  up  its  leaves  at 
the  approach  of  night. 

The  tree  grows  Lest  on  a  soil  of  sandy  loam,  rich  rather 
than  poor:  a  good  garden  soil  is  the  best.  It  should  not  be 
planted  in  exposed  situations,  as,  from  the  great  brittleness 
of  it*  branches,  it  is  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  wind*.  It 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  from  the  roots  or  by  plant- 
ing large  truncheons  or  suckers,  but  producing  it  from 
seeds  is  the  best  mode.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the 
spring,  and  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year  they  may 
he  transplanted.  The  seeds  will  not  retain  their  vitality  more 
than  two  years.  American  seed  should  be  always  used,  as 
it  di»es  not  come  to  perfection  in  this  country. 

There  are  two  other  species  frequently  cultivated  in  this 
country,  Jf.  vitrwa.  Clammy  Robinio,  and  R.  hisjiidu.  Hairy 
Robmin,  or  Roto  Acacia.  The  former  is  characterised  by  the 
sticky  secretion  with  which  it  is  covered,  and  which  has 
been  discovered  to  possess  a  peculiar  vegetable  principle; 
the  latter,  which  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  species  here 
mentioned,  has  very  large  flowers,  and  forms  a  very  orna- 
mental shrub  when  grown  on  an  espalier  rail  or  against  a 
wall. 

ROBINS,  or  ROBYNS,  JOHN,  an  English  astronomer 
and  mathematician,  who  was  born  in  Staffordshire,  about 
i lie  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth,  as  it  appears  he  was  entered  a  student  at  Ox- 
ford in  1516.  and  educated  for  the  church.  In  MS.  Digby, 
143,  are  preserved  several  inedited  tracts  by  Robins,  and 
from  a  note  at  the  end  it  appears  that  ho  was  of  Merton 
College.  It  seems  that,  in  common  with  many  others  of 
that  college,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  sciences, 
and  he  soon  made  such  a  progress,  says  Wood,  in  '  the 
pleasant  studies  of  mathematics  and  astrology,  that  he  be- 
camo  the  ablest  person  in  his  time  for  those  studies,  not 
excepting  his  friend  Recordc.'  whose  learning  was  more 
general.  Having  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity, ' 
in  the  year  1531,  he  was  the  year  following  made  by  King 
Henry  VIII..  to  whom  he  was  chaplain,  one  of  the  canons 
of  his  college  in  Oxford.  In  December,  1543,  he  was  made 
a  canon  of  Windsor,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  chaplain*  to 
Queen  Mary,  who  highly  esteemed  him  for  his  learning. 
He  died  on  the  25th  of  August,  1558.  and  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windsor.  He  left  behind  him 
several  works  in  manuscript,  of  which  two,  *  De  Culmina- 
tione  Stellarum  Fixarum,'  and  'De  Ortu  <st  Occasu  Stella- 
rum  Fixarum,'  arc  preserved  in  MS.  Digby,  1*3,  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  According;  to  Wood,  Sir  Konelra  Digby 
also  possessed  three  other  tracts  by  Robyns,  viz. :  1,  '  Anno- 
tationcs  Astrologies?,'  lib.  3;  2.  * Annotationes  Edwardi 
VI. 3,  'Tractatus  de  Prognosticationc  per  Rcclipsin  ;'  and 
Wood  adds  that  those  were  also  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
We  suspect  Wood  is  here  in  error,  for  in  the  sale  catalogue 
of  the  library  of  George,  carl  of  Bristol,  sold  by  auction  in 
April,  1680,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum,  we 
find  an  account  of  several  manuscripts  said  formerly  to  have 
belonged  to  Sir  Kenclm  Digby,  and  among  these  (No.  49) 
is'Johannis  Robyns  Annotationes  Astrologies.'  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  Wood  may  have  taken  tho  titles  from 
the  catalogue  of  Thomas  Allen's  library,  in  the  Ashmolcan 
Museum,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  came  into  the  hands  of 
Kcnolm  Digby,  and  that  the  two  titles  of '  Annotationes'  do 
in  reality  belong  to  the  same  book.  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  copy  of  this  work  of  Robyns's  is  now  in  existence, 
although  there  are  some  extracts  from  it  in  MS.  Bodl.  346", 
and  the  loss  of  it  is  perhaps  not  much  to  he  regretted. 
Wood  slightly  refers  to  a  book  by  Robyns  under  the  title  of 
♦  De  Porlcntosis  Cometi*,'  but  he  says  that  he  had  never  seen 
a  copy.  Bale  however  mentions  having  seen  one  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Westminster,  and  this  copy  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum.    Sherburne,  in  the  appendix  to  his  '  Matu- 


|  lius,'  mentions  another  in  the  possession  of  Gale,  and  Ihit 
I  is  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,— O.  i.  II.  W'c 
!  find  also  that  there  is  still  another  copy  in  the  Ashmolcin 
Museum,  MS.  No.  186.    The  preface  to  this  latter  work, 
which  is  partly  plagiarised  from  Cicero,  is  printed  in  Har- 
well's '  Rara  Mathematical  p.  48  51. 

ROBINS.  BENJAMIN,  a  celebrated  mathematics 
and  artillerist,  was  born  at  Bulb,  in  1  "07,  of  parents  who 
were  members  of  the  society  of  Friends,  and  in  such  humble 
circumstances  as  to  be  unable  to  give  their  son  the  benefits 
of  a  learned  education.  By  the  aid  however  of  some  occa- 
sional instruction  and  a  mind  by  nature  formed  to  compre- 
hend readily  the  processes  of  mathematical  investigation, 
he  early  attained  to  a  considerable  proficiency  in  tho  puie 
sciences:  and,  as  tho  best  means  of  being  enabled  to  prose- 
cute his  favourite  studies,  he  determined  to  establish  hinw-lf 
in  London  as  a  private  teacher.  Some  specimens  of  h-» 
skill  in  the  solution  of  problems  having  been  forwurdod  lo 
Dr.  Petnberton,  this  learned  mathematician  conceived  to 
favourable  an  opinion  of  his  abilities  as  to  encourage  h:m  in 
his  design  ;  and  accordingly,  about  the  year  1725,  Mr.  Robins 
came  to  town,  in  the  garb  aud  professing  the  doctrines  of  a 
Quaker.  The  former,  after  a  time,  ho  exchanged  for  the 
ordinary  dress  of  the  country. 

In  the  metropolis  and  apparently  in  the  intervals  of 
leisure  which  his  employment  as  a  teacher  afforded,  Mr. 
Robins  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages, and  diligently  cultivated  the  higher  departments  of 
science  by  reading  the  works  of  the  antietit  and  the  best 
modem  geometers;  these  he  appears  lo  have  mastered  with- 
out difficulty,  and  in  1727  he  distinguished  himself  hy 
writing  a  demonstration,  which  was  inserted  in  the  •  Plnlo'- 
sophical  Transactions'  for  that  year,  of  the  eleventh  propo- 
sition in  Newton's  treatise  on  quadratures. 

During  the  following  year  he  published,  in  a  work  entitled 
the  'Present  State  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,'  a  refutation 
of  John  Bernoulli's  treatise  on  the  measure  of  the  active 
forces  of  bodies  in  motion,  a  subject  which  had  been  proposed 
as  a  prize  question  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  and  successfully  answered  by  Maclaurin.  The  foreign 
mathematician  had  endeavoured  to  support  the  hypothesis 
of  Leibnitz,  that  the  forces  are  proportional  to  the  squares 
of  the  velocities  which  they  produce,  while  both  Maclaurin 
and  Robins  were  in  favour  of  the  original  opinion  of  Des- 
cartes, that  the  forces  are  proportional  to  the  velocities 
simply. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Robins  he^an  to  make  those  ex- 
periments for  determining  the  resistance  of  the  air  against 
military  projectiles,  which  have  gained  for  him  so  much  re- 
putation. He  is  said  also  to  have  directed  the  energies  of 
his  mind  to  the  construction  of  mills,  the  building  of  bridges, 
draining  marshes,  and  making  rivers  navigable;  hut  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  was  ever  employed  in  carrying  sucti 
works  into  execution.  The  methods  of  fortifying  places  be- 
came a  favourite  study  with  Mr.  Robins,  and.  in  cum  par.  y 
with  some  persons  of  distinction,  probably  his  pupils,  he 
made  several  excursions  to  Flanders,  where  he  had  opportu- 
nities of  examining  on  the  ground  the  works  of  tile  great 
masters  in  the  art. 

In  1734,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Cloyne,  author  of  the 
'Treatise  on  Human  Knowledge.'  published  a  small  wo;k 
called  the  'Analyst,'  in  which,  without  intending  to  deny 
the  accuracy  of  the  results,  it  is  attempted  to  be  shown  that 
the  principles  of  fluxions,  as  they  were  delivered  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  are  not  founded  upon  strictly  correct  reasoning,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  assumed  that  the  ratio  between  two  variable 
quantities  may  havo  a  finite  or  iuRnite  value  whon  tie 
quantities  arc  nascent  or  evanescent ;  tliBt  is,  as  the  objector 
supposes,  when  both  quantities  become  zero.  The  objection 
is  founded  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  subject,  for  by  the 
term  nascent  or  evanescent  is  meant,  not  that  each  quau- 
tity  is  nothing,  but  that  both  aro  infinitely  *mall,  or  that 
they  arc  less  than  any  thing  assignable ;  in  which  case 
one  of  them  may,  notwithstanding,  exceed  the  other 
in  magnitude  a  finite  or  even  an  infinite  number  of 
tunes.  The  talents  of  both  Maclaurin  and  Robins  were 
employed  in  answering  the  objection  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
the  hitler  published,  in  1735.  'A  Discourse  concerning  the 
Certainty  of  Sir  1.  Newton's  Method  of  Fluxions  and  of 
Pnmo  and  Ultimate  Ratios.'  It  is  easy  to  imagine  however 
that  great  difficulty  would  at  first  he  felt  in  admitting  a 
principlo  so  different  from  any  which  occurs  in  the  autient 
geometry;  and,  before  the  subject  was  set  at  rest,  Mr 
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Robir.s  added  to  the  first,  two  or  ihrco  other  discourses  ex- 
planatory of  tho  calculus. 

Ill  I7JS  he  wrote  a  defence  of  Newton  against  an  objec- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  sun's  parallax  which  occurs  in 
a  note  at  (he  end  of  Baxter's  *  Matho  ;*  and,  in  the  following 
j ear,  he  published  some  remarks  on  Euler's  treatise  of 
"'Motion.'  on  Smith's  'Optics,'  and  on  Dr.  Jurixi's  discourse 
concerning  vision. 

Mr.  Robins's  principal  work,  entitled  '  New  Principles  of 
Giwinery.'  was  published  in  I  742.  To  this  is  prelixed  an 
account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  modem  fortification, 
and  a  history  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  towards  a  know- 
ledge of  the  theory  of  gunnery.  Having  then  determined 
the  value  of  the  explosive  force  of  fired  gunpowder  and  the 
effect  of  the  heat  aud  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  on  that 
torce.  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  ballistic  pendulum  w  hich 
lie  bail  invented,  with  tho  manner  of  employing  it  in  deter- 
mining the  velocities  of  shot  when  the  guns  are  charged 
wiih  given  quantities  of  powder:  and  be  treats  at  length  of 
the  resistance  of  the  air  on  shot  and  shells  during  their  (light, 
a  subject  till  then  but  little  understood.  This  work  had  .he 
honour  of  being  translated  into  German,  and  commented 
on  by  the  learned  Euler.  Some  of  the  opinions  advanced 
in  it  being  questioned  by  tho  author  of  a  paper  in  the  '  Phi- 
losophical Transactions,'  Mr.  Robins  was  induced  to  reply 
to  tbe  objections,  and  to  give  several  dissertations  on  the 
experiment  made  by  order  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1746 
and  174"  ;  for  these  he  was  presented  with  the  annual  gold 
inedul.  A  number  of  experiments  in  gunnery  subsequently 
made  by  Mr.  Robins  were,  after  his  death,  published  with 
the  rest  of  bis  mathematical  works,  by  Dr.  Wilson,  and 
the  collection,  which  makes  two  volumes  8vo.,  came  out  in 
I  TCI. 

Reside*  the  pursuits  of  science,  Robins  appears  to  liavo 
been  occasionally  occupied  with  subjects  of  a  political  nature. 
A  convention  which  had  been  made  with  the  king  of  Spain, 
in  1738,  respecting  the  payment  of  certain  claims  made  by 
British  merchants  in  compensation  for  the  seizure  of  their 
ships  and  the  destruction  of  their  property  by  the  subjects 
of  that  monarch,  not  being  considered  satisfactory,  the  op- 
ponents of  the  minister,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  made  it  the 
ground  of  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  and  Robins  wrote 
three  pamphlets  on  the  occasion.  These  gained  for  him 
considerable  reputation,  and  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  being  appointed  to  manage  the  inquiry,  he  was 
chosen  ii$  secretary ;  be  did  not  however  hold'  the  post 
Jung,  as  a  compromise  took  place  between  the  opposing 
parlies.  About  ten  years  afterwards  (1749)  Mr.  Robins 
wrote,  us  a  preface  to  the  '  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Hoard  of  Otlicers  on  their  Inquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  Sir 
John  Cope,'  an  apology  for  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  the 
avtion  at  Prcslon  Pans  in  1743. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  exists  concerning  the  share 
which  Mr.  Robins  had  in  writing  the  account  of  Lord 
Anion's  'Voyage  round  tho  World*  (1740  17  14).  The 
work  was  certainly  commenced  by  the  Rev.  W.  Walter,  the 
chaplain  of  i be  Centurion,  who  was  in  that  ship  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  voyage;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is 
said  that  the  account  of  the  reverend  gentleman  consisted 
cluetly  of  matters  taRen  veibutim  from  the  journals  of  the 
naval  officers;  and  that  Robins,  using  the  statement  of 
courses,  bearings,  distances,  Sec.  as  materials,  composed  the 
introduction  and  tuanv  of  the  dissertations  in  the  body  of 
the  work.  On  the  older  hand,  we  are  told  that  Mr. Robins 
was  consulted  only  conceining  the  disposition  of  the  plates, 
and  that  he  left  England  before  the  work  was  published. 
It  is  scarcely  probable  that  a  clergyman  professing  to  write 
the  history  of  such  a  voyage  should  have  merely  copied  a 
sailor's  journal,  and  it  maybe  reasonably  supposed  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  as  it  stood  in  tbe  first  edition  came 
from  bis  pen;  while,  with  equal  reason,  it  may  be  allowed 
that  Mr.  Robins  added  the  introduction  and  the  scientific 
notices.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1743,  and  four  were 
disposed  of  in  the  course  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Robins  was  offered,  in  1749,  his  choice  between  two 
g«jd  appointments;  the  first,  to  go  to  Paris  as  one  of  the  I 
•  i mm i- sinners  (or  settling  the  boundaries  of  Acadia;  and 
tl»e  other,  to  be  engineer  in  general  to  tho  East  India  Com- 
pany, lie  accepted  the  latter,  and  departed  in  December 
for  Madras,  where  he  arrived  in  July.  1750.  His  intentions 
were  to  put  tho  fortifications  in  a  good  slate  of  defence,  and 
be  had  actually  prepared  plans  for  the  purpose  when  lie  was 


I  taken  ill  with  a  fever.    He  recovered  from  this  attack,  but 
)  soon  afterwards  fell  into  a  declining  state,  and  died  on  the 
29th  of  July,  1751,  at  tho  age  of  forty-four  years. 

He  left  behind  him  the  character  of  being  one  of  the  most 
accurate  mathematicians  of  his  age:  ami  the  interest  which 
he  took  in  astronomy  may  bo  inferred  from  his  having 
availed  himself  of  his  interest  with  tard  Anson  to  procure 
a  new  mural  quadrant  for  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Green- 
wich, and  having  taken  with  him  to  India  a  set  of  instru- 
ments for  tho  purpose  of  making  observations  in  that 
country- 

Dr.  Hutton  relates  that,  in  17-11,  he  was  a  competitor 
with  Mr.  Miillcr  for  the  post  of  p'ofessor  of  fortification  in 
the  Roial  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich;  and  that  the 
latter  succeeded  through  some  private  interest  in  obtaining 
tho  appointment. 

ROBISON.  JOHN,  was  born  in  17.19.  at  Boghall  in  the 
county  of  Stirling.  His  father,  who  had  been  a  merchant  at 
Glasgow,  but  who  then  resided  on  his  estate,  intended  that 
he  should  enter  the  clerical  order,  and  accordingly  he  sent 
him,  at  eleven  years  of  age.  to  the  university  of  that  city. 
Here  tho  youth  studied  the  classics  under  Dr.  Moore,  and 
moral  philosophy  under  Dr.  Adam  Smith ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  received  instructions  in  mathematics  from  Dr 
Robert  Simson.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  iti  1706,  but 
he  declined  the  church  as  a  profession. 

Being  thus  compelled  to  seek  an  occupation  in  some  other 
line,  he  went  to  London  in  1758,  with  a  recommendation 
from  Dr.  Simson  to  Dr.  Blair,  a  prebendary  of  Westminster, 
who  was  then  desirous  of  obtaining  some  person  to  instruct 
the  young  duke  of  York  in  navigation,  and  to  accompany 
his  royal  highness  in  a  voyage  to  sea,  an  intention  being 
entertained  that  the  prince  should  serve  in  the  royal  navy. 
The  project  was  afterwards  abandoned,  but  Mr.  Robison 
consented  to  embark  on  board  the  Neptune  with  a  son  of 
Admiral  Knowles,  who  had  just  then  received  his  appoint- 
ment as  a  midshipman.  This  ship  was  one  of  a  licet  des- 
tined to  co-operate  with  the  land-forres  under  General 
Wolfe  in  the  reduction  of  Quebec;  and  during  the  voyage 
Mr.  Knowles  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieute- 
nant on  board  the  Ro\al  William,  Robison,  who  was 
then  rated  as  a  midshipman,  accompanied  linn.  In  May, 
1759,  the  fleet  arrived  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  Robi- 
son was  employed  in  surveying  the  river  and  the  neighbour- 
ing country;  at  the  same  time  he  bad  on  opportunity  of 
making  observations  concerning  the  effects  produced  by  tbe 
aurora  boreal  is  on  the  magnetic  needle. 

The  success  of  the  expedition  is  well  known ;  and  on  the 
return  of  the  Royal  William  to  England.  Mr.  Robison  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  Admiral  Knowles  to  reside  with 
him  at  his  seat  in  the  country. 

In  1762.  lieutenant  Knowles  being  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  sloop  of  war,  Robison  accompanied  him  in  a 
voyage  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  after  being  absent  six 
months  he  returned  to  England,  and  quitted  entirely  the 
'  naval  service.  His  great  friend  and  patron  the  admiral 
however  recommended  him  to  Lord  Anson  as  a  pcr»on  qua- 
lified to  take  charge  of  Harrison's  timekeeper,  which,  after 
the  labour  of  thirty-five  years,  was  considered  fit  to  be  used 
for  the  important  purpose  of  determining  the  longitude  of  a 
,  ship  at  sea,  and  which  it  was  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Lon- 
gitudo  to  try  during  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  recommendation,  Mr.  Robison,  oceom- 
panied  by  a  son  of  Mr.  Harrison,  sailed  to  Jamaica,  where, 
on  January  2G,  I7C3,  the  chronometer  (whose  rate  had  been 
determined  at  Portsmouth,  November  Clh,  1 762)  was  found, 
after  allowing  for  that  late,  to  indicate  a  time  less  by  5" 
only  than  that  which  resulted  from  the  known  difference 
between  tho  longitudes  of  the  two  places  ;  and  on  his  return 
to  England,  April  2nd,  1763,  that  is.  after  an  absence  or 
one  hundred  aud  forty-seven  days,  the  whole  error  was  found 
to  bo  but  l'  54$". 

Mr.  Robison,  being  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of 
promotion  from  the  Admiralty,  set  out  for  Glasgow  in  order 
to  resume  bis  studies.  Here,  enjoying  the  friendship  of  Dr. 
Black  and  Mr.  Watt,  the  former  of  whom  was  on  the  point 
of  developing  his  theory  of  latent  heat,  and  the  latter  of 
bringing  forward  his  great  improvements  on  the  steam- 
engine,  he  felt  him<eli'  irresistibly  impelled  towards  the 
pursuit  of  the  physical  sciences. 

On  the  removal  of  Dr.  Black  to  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Robison 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  and  for  four  years  he  gave 
lectures  on  natural  philosophy  at  Glasgow;  but  at  the  end 
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of  t hit  time  ho  Accepted  (1770)  the  appointment  of  secretary 
to  admiral  Sir  Charles  Knowle3,  who  hail  been  invited  by 
the  empress  of  Russia  to  superintend  tbo  improvement!! 
which  that  sovereign  contemplated  making  in  her  navy. 
Two  years  after  his  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg,  Sir  Charles 
became  president  of  the  board  of  admiralty,  and  Robison 
was  made  inspector  of  the  corps  of  maritime  cadets  alCron- 
stadt,  with  a  liberal  salary  and  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  tbe  Russian  service.  He  gave  110  instructions, 
but  his  duty  was  to  receive  tbe  reports  of  the  masters,  and  to 
class  the  cadets  in  the  order  of  ihcir  merits;  this  he  per- 
formed for  four  years,  but  finding  Cronstadt  a  dreary  place 
of  residence  during  the  winter,  he  accepted  the  professorship 
of  natural  philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  which  had  become 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Russel.  He  arrived  in  that  city 
in  June.  1774.  bringing  with  him  two  or  three  of  the  Rus- 
sian cadets,  whose  education  he  had  undertaken  to  super- 
intend ;  and  in  the  same  year  ho  gave  a  series  of  lectures 
on  mechanics,  optics,  electricity,  astronomy,  &c.  This  course 
ho  continued  to  deliver  annually  during  the  rest  of  his  life, 
except  when  ill  health  obliged  him  to  appoint  a  substitute 
for  the  purpose,  improving  each  subject  from  time  to  time 
by  the  introduction  of  every  important  discovery  which  it 
received  from  the  researches  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
lectures  are  said  to  have  been  distinguished  by  accuracy  of 
definition  and  clearness  as  well  as  brevity  of  demonstration ; 
and  the  experiments  by  which  they  were  illustrated,  to  have 
been  performed  with  neatness  and  precision.  But  it  has 
been  objected  to  them  that  they  were  delivered  with  a  ra- 
pidity of  utterance  which  made  it  dillicult  for  the  students 
to  follow  bim ;  that  he  supposed  his  pupils  to  possess  a 
higher  degree  of  preparatory  information  than  they  bad  in 
general  attained,  even  when  they  had  gone  through  tho 
university  course  of  study,  and  that  the  experiments  were 
too  few  in  number  to  serve  the  purpose  intended  by  them. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  second  objection  might  have 
been  obviated  by  merely  requiring,  in  the  pupils  who  were  to 
attend  the  course  of  lectures,  an  adequate  portion  of  mathe- 
matical knowledge  previous  to  their  admission ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  tho  ground  of  tbe  complaint  lay,  partly,  in  the 
difficulties  inseparable  from  the  communication  of  scientific 
instruction  by  general  lectures.  The  result  attained  after  a 
geometrical  investigation  on  paper  may  be  admitted  by  a 
reader  who  can  take  the  time  necessary  to  satisfy  himself  of 
the  truth  of  the  several  steps  and  of  their  dependence  on 
each  other;  but  this  is  seldom  possible  when  the  investiga- 
tion is  delivered  from  the  mouth  of  a  lecturer,  who  must  go 
on  with  bis  subject  without  waiting  for  the  slow  operations  of 
the  judgment  in  the  mind  of  his  auditor,  and  the  conse- 
quences too  often  are  that,  at  the  expiration  of  the  hour,  the 
latter  carries  away  only  a  number  of  ideas  in  a  state  of  in- 
extricable confusion.  In  former  ages,  when  books  were 
scarce,  there  wswno  other  method  of  conveying  instruction 
to  a  number  of  persons  than  that  of  general  lectures ;  but  at 
present  such  lectures  can  only  be  useful  as  auxiliaries  in 
teaching  the  physical  sciences,  and  probably  the  chief  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  them  consists  in  the  oppor- 
tunities they  afford  for  exhibiting  experiments  which  it  may 
not  be  in  the  power  of  students  individually  to  make.  It 
seems  to  follow  that  such  exhibitions  should  not  be  omitted 
whenever  they  can  be  mado  conducive  to  the  illustration 
of  the  subject. 

On  settling  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Robison  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  that  city.  In  1 785  he 
was  attacked  by  a  disorder  which  was  attended  with  pain  and 
depression  of  spirits,  but  he  was  only  occasionally  prevented 
from  performing  his  duties  and  following  his  literary  avoca- 
tions. In  1 798  be  was  made  doctor  in  laws  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Jersey ;  and  in  the  following  year,  by  that  of 
Glasgow;  and  iu  1800  he  was  elected  a  foreign  mombor  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  1765  he 
wrote  a  paper  which  was  published  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  '  Philosophical  Transactions  of  Edinburgh,'  on  the  de- 
termination, from  his  own  observations,  of  the  orbit  and 
motion  of  tho  Georgium  Sidus;  and  he  afterwards  wrote 
one  which  appeared  in  the  second  volume  of  the  same  work, 
on  the  motion  of  light  as  affected  by  reflecting  and  refract- 
ing substances  which  are  themselves  in  motion.  But  his 
most  important  works  aro  the  numerous  articles  which,  in 
1793  and  tho  following  years,  he  contributed  to  the  third 
edition  of  the  *  Encyclopaedia  Britannica'  and  its  supple 
ment:  a  series  of  treatises  which  maybe  considered  as 
forming  a  complete  body  of  physical  science  for  that  lime. 


Mr.  Robison  was  prevailed  upon  to  superintend  the  pub- 
lication of  Dr.  Black's  lectures  on  chemistry,  and  they 
came  out  in  1803,  but  that  science  had  undergone  so  great 
a  change  since  the  death  of  the  learned  lecturer,  that  the 
work  excited  little  interest.  In  the  following  year  be  pub- 
lished a  portion,  containing  dynamics  and  astronomy,  of  a 
book  entitled  'Elements  of  Mechanical  Philosophy;'  but 
the  substance  of  it,  together  with  that  of  some  MSS. 
which  had  been  intended  by  the  author  to  form  part  of  the 
second  volume,  and  also  the  principal  articles  which  had 
been  written  for  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  were  col- 
lected by  Dr.,  now  Sir  David,  Brewster,  under  the  title  of 
•  A  System  of  Mechanical  Philosophy,'  and  published  in 
1822,  with  notes,  in  4  vols.  gvo.  This  work  is  considered 
by  the  late  Professor  Playfair  as  firmly  establishing  the 
character  of  Mr.  Robison  for  scientific  attainments. 

While  Mr.  Robison  was  on  bis  journey  to  Russia  in  1770, 
he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  the  bishop  of  Liege,  who, 
with  all  bis  chapter,  constituted  a  lodge  of  freemasons;  and 
into  this  society  our  traveller  was  induced  to  enter.  It  is 
unknown  from  what  source  he  obtained  his  information 
respecting  its  proceedings,  but  twenty-nine  years  afterwards 
he  published  a  remarkable  work  containing 'A  History  of 
the  German  Illuminati,'  whom  ho  describes  as  the  agents 
in  a  plot  formed  by  the  freemasons  to  overturn  all  tbe  reli- 
gious and  governments  of  Europe.  The  work  met  with 
little  attention,  and  Robison  was  charged  with  a  degree  of 
credulity  scaiccly  to  be  expected  in  a  person  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  philosophical  evidence. 

Having  taken  a  slight  cold,  and  suffered  an  illness  of  only 
two  days  duration,  Mr.  Robison  died  on  the  30th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1805,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  widow  and 
four  children.  He  is  stated  to  havo  been  a  person  of  pre- 
possessing countenance,  a  good  linguist,  a  draughtsman, 
and  an  accomplished  musician  ;  and  it  is  added  that  his  con- 
versation was  both  energetic  and  interesting. 

ROBORTELLO,  FRANCIS,  was  born  of  a  noble 
family,  September  9th,  1516.  He  was  educated  at  Bologna 
under  the  celebrated  Romulo  Araaseo,  and  ho  began  about 
1538  to  teach  the  belles-lettres  at  Lucca.  Five  years  after- 
wards be  went  to  Pisa,  where  he  lived  during  the  next  fire 
years,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame,  which  was  soon 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Italy.  In  1549  the  senate  of 
Venice  elected  him  successor  to  Battisla  Egnazio,  professor 
of  rhetoric  there,  whoso  advanced  age  obliged  him  to  retire 
from  public  duties.  In  1552  Robortello  was  promoted  to 
the  chair  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  in  the  university  of 
Pjdua,  in  the  place  of  Lazaro  Buonamici,  who  died  in  that 
year.  Thence  he  removed  in  1557  to  Bologna,  in  order  to 
undertake  a  similar  office  in  that  city.  Having  been  ap- 
pointed to  pronounce  here  the  funeral  oration  in  honour  of 
the  emperor  diaries  V'.,  who  died  in  1558,  he  is  said  to 
have  forgotten  the  exordium,  and  to  have  been  incapable 
of  proceeding,  which  brought  him  into  some  disrepute. 
About  this  time  he  had  violent  disputes  with  Sigonius,  in 
which  Robortello  appears  to  have  been  the  aggressor,  and 
which  did  not  terminate  till  the  senate  of  Venice  employed 
their  authority  in  imposing  silence  upon  both.  Robortello 
died  at  Padua,  March  18th,  1567,  iu  the  fifty-first  year  of 
his  age,  so  poor  that  he  did  not  leave  enough  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  funeral,  which  however  was  celebrated  by 
the  University  in  a  style  of  great  magnificence. 

Robortello  seems  to  have  been  naturally  pugnacious,  and 
he  was  continually  involving  himself  in  disputes  with  men 
superior  to  him&clf.  He  could  not  refrain  from  attacking 
such  writers  as  Erasmus,  Paulo  Manuzio,  Muretus,  and 
Henry  Stephens.  He  was  however  a  man  of  considerable 
talent  and  learning,  and  he  published  several  books  of  great 
utility.  The  following  are  his  principal  works:  1,  'Vario- 
rum Locoruin  Annotationcs  tarn  in  Grsecisquam  in  Latinis 
Auctoribus,'  Venice,  1543,  8vo. ;  'De  Histories  Facilitate.' 
&c,  Florence.  1 548, 8vo.,  being  several  treatises  on  Greek  anil 
Roman  literature,  allofw,hich  are  inserted  by  Gruter  in  his 
'  Thesaurus  Criticus.'  3,  *  De  Convenientiii  Supputationts 
Livinna)  Annorum  cum  Marmonbus  Romania  qure  in  Capi- 
tolio  sunt ;  De  Arte  sive  Rationeoorrigendi  Veteres  Auclores 
Disputatio.'  Padua,  1557,  folio;  4,  'De  Vita  et  Victu  Populi 
Romani  sub  Itnperatoribus  Cros.  Augustis,'  Bologna,  155V, 
folio.  Besides  these  he  published  editions  of  Aristotle's 
'Poetics.'  the  'Tragedies"  of /Eschylus,  the  'Tactics'  ofyE 
lian,'  and  Longinus  '  On  the  Sublime.' 

(Weiss  in  Biographie  Um'vertelie.) 

ROBULl'NA.   [Foraminifera,  vol.  x.,  p.  348.] 
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ROBUST!.  [TlNTORKTTO.] 

ROCCA,  in  Italian,  means  a  strong  hold  or  fortified 
place,  perched  upon  a  rock  or  steep  but,  a  position  com- 
mon to  many  provincial  towns  in  Italy.  Rocca,  properly 
speaking,  means  the  castle  or  keep,  but  it  has  also  become 
an  appellative  for  tbe  town  or  village  which  generally  ad- 
joins it.  The  appellative  Rocca  is  most  frequent  in  the 
Neapolitan  and  Papal  states,  anil  in  Piedmont  The  most 
notable  places  of  this  name  are  Rocca  Morfina,  in  Campa- 
nia, once  the  capital  of  the  Aurumi:  Rocca  di  Papa,  on 
the  Alban  Mount,  near  Rome;  Rocca  Gorga,  near  Piperno ; 
Rocca  Rasa,  and  Rocca  Vail'  Osoura,  two  stations  in  tho 
Abruzzo,  on  the  high  road  from  Naples  to  Sulmona,  in  the 
mountain  tract  which  divides  the  valley  of  the  Sangro 
from  that  of  the  Pescara  ;  Roccabruna,  in  the  province  of 
Cuneo  in  Piedmont ;  Roccaforte,  in  the  province  of  Mondovi ; 
Roccahione,  in  the  province  of  Cuneo,  &c. 

ROCCELLA.  (Orchu.J 

ROCHDALE,  a  parliamentary  borough  in  the  hundrel 
of  Salford.  124  miles  north  west  of  Manchester,  and  202$ 
from  the  General  Post-office,  London,  by  the  mail  road 
through  Dunstable.  Northampton,  Market  Harborough, 
Leicester,  Derby,  Helper,  Matlock,  and  Buxton  to  Manches- 
ter ;  in  53°  37' N.  lat.  and  2°  10'  W.  long. 

The  parish  of  Rochdale  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in 
the  kinplom.  It  extends  into  Agbrigg  wapentake,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  comprises  53,f>20  statute 
acres ;  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  74,427,  of  which  40,340 
acres  and  58,441  inhabitants  are  in  Lancashire.  The  Lan- 
cashire part  was  formerly  divided  into  four  parts,  now  into 
ten  township*,  as  follows  :— 

Fanner  IX  t  bloc 

Honorsfleld  or 
Hundersfcild 


Prewnl  Dmtioo. 

rop. is3i 

Blatchinworth  and 

Calderbrook 

4,221 

Todmorden  and 

Watsdcn  . 

C.054 

Wardleworth  . 

9,360 

Whitworth  and 

Brandwood 

• 

Wuerdale  and  War- 

dale 

6,754 

.      8potland,    further  ] 

sido        .       .  [ 
Spotland,     nearer  j 

15,325 

side        .       .  j 

Castleton  . 
Butterworth . 

11.079 

5,648 

Castleton  . 
Butterworth 


Chapelry  of  Saddleworth  cum-Quick 


74,427 

Rochdale  derives  iU  namo  from  the  Roch  (which  flows 
into  the  Irwell,  a  tributary  of  the  Mersey) ;  it  is  called  Ro- 
cedham  in  the  Domesday  Survey.  In  the  time  of  Edward 
III.  some  Flemings  introduced  the  woollen  manufacture 
into  the  par ib h ;  and  two  centuries  afterwards,  viz.  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  still  famous  for  its  woollens.  In 
1C10  there  were  no  fewer  than  five  fulling-mills  established 
on  the  Spodden  or  Spotland  brook  in  this  parish. 

The  town  of  Rochdalo  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Roch,  into  which,  on  the  north  bank,  two  brooks  flow, 
the  II ee  brook  just  above,  and  the  Spodden  or  Spotland 
brook  just  below  the  town.  That  part  of  the  town  which  is 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Roch  is  in  the  township  of  Castle- 
ton, and  is  connected  by  throe  bridges  with  the  more  ex- 
tensive part  on  the  north  side  of  the  Roch,  which  extends 
into  the  townships  of  Wardleworth  and  Spotland,  and  a  small 
part  into  the  township  of  Wuerdale  and  Wardalo.  Tho 
streets  are  irregularly  laid  out,  and  many  of  them  ore  nar- 
row and  inconvenient.  Within  the  last  fifteen  years  how- 
ever great  improvements  have  taken  place,  several  of  the 
streets  have  been  widened  and  otherwise  improved,  and  a 
new  market-house  completed.  Tho  houses  are  chiefly  of 
brick ;  some  of  the  best  are  built  of  freestone  quarried  in 


the  neighbourhood :  tbe  streets  are  well  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas;  and  the  town  is  supplied  with  water  from  four 
reservoirs  in  Castleton  township.  The  old  bridge  over  the 
Roch  (a  stone  bridge  of  three  arches)  has  been  widened 
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and  improved ;  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  it  is  another 
stone  bridge  of  one  arch,  and  just  above  it  an  iron  bridge  for 
foot  passengers.  There  are  several  churches  and  chapels, 
episcopal  and  dissenting.  The  parish  church  was  built 
within  about  a  century  of  the  time  of  Domesday  Survey, 
and  whs  dedicated  to  St.  Cedd  or  St.  Chad.  It  is  partly 
in  the  early  English  style,  with  a  few  remains  of  Norman 
character  in  the  interior.  The  nave  and  south  aisle,  and  the 
tower,  which  is  embattled  and  crowned  with  pinnacles,  are 
of  later  date.  The  windows  of  tho  choir  have  rich  tracery ; 
and  the  font  and  many  of  the  monuments  are  very  antientL 
St.  Mary's  church  was  built  in  .  740  as  a  chapel-of-ease  to 
tho  parish  church  ;  it  is  a  plain  brick  building.  St.  James's, 
built  in  IBM,  is  a  Gothic  stone  edifice,  with  a  square  cm- 
battled  tower.  There  are  other  churches  nr  episcopal 
chapels  (some  of  them  erected  of  late  years)  in  the  out- 

firts  of  tho  parish.  There  are  in  the  town  chapels  for 
resbyterian*.  Baptists  (two),  Methodists  (Wesleyan,  New 
and  Primitive),  Independents,  the  countess  of  Huntingdon's 
connexion.  Unitarians,  and  Roman  Catholics:  all  these,  ex- 
cept the  Presbyterian  chapel,  have  been  built  or  rebuilt  in 
the  present  century. 

The  manufactures  of  this  place  are  very  important;  they 
comprehend  woollen  goods,  as  baize,  flannels,  coatings,  and 
friezes,  and  strong  calicos  and  other  goods  in  cottons ;  but 
the  woollen  fabrics  form  the  staple.  Hats  are  also  made,  and 
cotton  yam  is  spun.  Coal  is  dug,  and  slates,  flagstones,  and 
freestone  are  abundantly  quarried  in  tho  partsn,  and  there 
are  iron-works  in  Butterworth  township.  Steam-power  is 
extensively  employed  by  the  manufacturers.  There  are 
two  weekly  markets ;  on  Monday  for  manufactured  goods, 
wool,  oil,  dye-stuffs,  and  grain ;  and  on  Saturday  for  pro 
visions.  There  are  three  yearly  fairs:  on  May  14th;  on 
Whit  Tuesday  ;  and  on  November  7th;  all  for  cattle, 
horses,  and  pedlary.  The  Rochdale  canal,  whieh  unites  tho 
duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal  at  Manchester  with  the  Calder 
and  Ribble  navigation  near  Halifax  in  Yorkshire,  passes 
near  the  town  on  the  south-east  side  of  it. 

The  town  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  county  magistrates. 
The  lord  of  the  manor  holds  a  court  baron  every  three 
weeks  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  40#.  There  are  a 
neat  town-hall,  used  also  as  a  news-room,  and  a  commodious 
gaol  called  tbe  New  Bailey. 

Rochdale  was  erected  into  a  parliamentary  borough  by 
the  Reform  Act ;  and  tbe  boundary,  as  defined  by  the 
Boundary  Act,  coincides  with  the  boundary  laid  down  in  a 
previous  local  police  act,  and  is  a  circle  drawn  with  a  radius 
of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  tbe  old  market-place  in  tbe 
very  heart  of  the  town.  Rochdale  returns  one  member  to 
parliament :  the  number  of  voters  on  the  register  for  1834-5 
was  746  ;  for  1835-6,  695. 

The  borough  of  Rochdale  is  a  vicarage,  one  of  the  richest 
in  the  kingdom,  at  present  in  the  archdeaconry  and  dio- 
cese of  Chester;  but  to  be  transferred  to  Manchester  when 
that  see  is  erected.  Its  clear  yearly  value  is  estimated  at 
1730/.,  with  a  glebe-house:  it  is  in  the  gift  of  tho  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  glebe  comprehends  200  aeres  of  land, 
a  part  of  it  built  upon. 

There  were,  in  1 833,  in  the  three  townships  of  Castleton, 
Wardleworth,  and  Spotland,  sixty-eight  schools  of  all  kinds 
for  daily  instruction,  with  2289  scholars ;  and  twenty  eight 
Sunday-schools,  with  4036  scholars.  Some  of  these  schools 
are  probably  out  of  the  town  in  the  out  parts  of  the  townships. 
We  have  not  included  Wuerdale  and  Wardale  township,  as 
only  a  very  small  part  of  the  town  is  in  it.  Four  of  the  day- 
schools  are  endowed;  one  is  a  national  school,  the  children 
of  which  attend  also  on  Sunday. 

Littleborough,  in  the  parish  of  Rochdale,  was  a  Roman 
post,  but  the  remains  of  it  have  nearly  or  quite  disappeared. 
Roman  coins,  and  part  of  a  statue  of  Victory,  of  silver,  have 
been  dug  up.  The  mound  of  an  antient  castle,  said  to  be 
of  Saxon  original,  to  which  the  township  of  Castleton  owes 
its  name,  is  mentioned  in  the  '  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales.'  In  the  chapelry  of  Saddleworth,  in  the  Yorkshire 
part  of  the  parish,  are  some  Druid ical  remains.  (Barnes's 
HitL  qf  Lanrashire ;  Btrliamentary  Papers.) 

ROCHEFORT,  a  town  and  port  of  France,  capital  of  ar 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Charente  Infifrieure, 
300  miles  south-west  of  Paris  by  the  road  through  Orleans, 
Tours,  Poitiers,  and  Niort;  in  45°  56'  N.  lat.,  and  0°  59' W. 
long. 

Rochefort  was  in  the  middle  ages  in  the  power  of  the 
English,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Charles  VIL  It* 
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capabilities  as  a  naval  station  having  attracted  notico,  works 
were  commenced,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  a.d.  1666  ; 
since  which  time  the  immense  works  carried  on  have  ren- 
dered it  one  of  the  most  important  naval  stations  of  France. 
An  expedition  against  Rochefort  was  sent  out  from  Eng- 
land, A-o.  1 757,  but  from  cowardice  or  mismanagement  it 
ended  in  a  disgraceful  failure. 

The  town  stands  in  a  low  marshy  district,  which  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  renders  the  town  unhealthy :  it  is  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Charente,  about  ten  or  twelve 
miles  from  the  sea ;  the  river,  though  not  very  large,  affords 
sufficient  depth  of  water  at  all  times  to  float  the  largest 
vessels.  The  town  is  regularly  fortified,  and  the  approach 
is  defended  by  forts  on  the  Isle  of  Aix,  and  at  the  mouth  or 
ou  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  ramparts  arc  planted  with 
trees.  The  streets  are  well  laid  out,  broad,  and  straight,  and 
welt  lighted  with  lamps  and  reflectors ;  they  are  watered  daily 
in  the  summer  months  by  a  forcing-pump' from  a  large  re- 
servoir. Some  of  the  streets  are  planted  with  poplars  and 
acacias,  and  the  principal  of  them  terminate  on  the  parade. 
The  houses  are  well  built,  but  low,  so  as  less  to  impede  the 
circulation  of  the  air.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  the 
Chorente.  The  arsenal  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
finest  in  the  kingdom;  it  comprehends  an  armoury,  a  large 
dock  for  building,  basins  for  repairing,  and  immense  store- 
houses, extending  more  than  1300  feet,  of  every  necessary 
for  equipping  vessels,  a  cannon-foundry,  a  ropewalk  about 
1-250  feet  long,  a  victualling-office,  barracks,  a  depot  for 
convicts,  with  a  saw-mill,  and  a  mill  which  cleans  the  har- 
bour, moves  the  cylinders  for  rolling  out  sheet-metal,  and 
perforins  other  work  ;  and  a  fine  naval  hospital*  including 
eighteen  wards,  besides  the  officers'  apartments,  and  con- 
taining 1240  iron  bedsteads.  In  the  part  of  the  harbour 
reserv  ed  for  merchantmen,  ships  of  600  tons,  fully  laden,  can 
como  up  to  the  quays.   There  is  an  Exchange. 

The  population  of  Rochefort,  in  1831,  was  10,332  for  the 
town,  or  14,040  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it  was 
15,441  for  the  commune.  Besides  the  business  connected 
with  the  arsenal,  vessels  are  fitted  out  for  the  cod  fishery, 
and  a  considerable  coasting-trade  is  carried  on.  The  chief 
exports  are  wine,  brandy,  corn,  and  salt.  There  are  three 
yearly  fairs.  Rochefort  has  two  churches,  three  chapels,  a 
general  hospital,  besides  that  for  the  navy,  a  foundling  hos- 
pital, a  high  school,  a  school  of  navigation  and  hydrography, 
a  school  of  naval  medicine,  schools  of  surgery  and  mathe- 
matics, schools  on  the  monitorial  system  for  drawing,  sing- 
ing, and  music ;  a  society  of  literature,  science,  and  art;  a 
public  library  of  1500  volumes,  a  library  of  10,000  volumes 
for  the  navy,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  botanic  garden, 
and  a  theatre.  A  consistory  of  the  Reformed  (or  CalvinUtic) 
church  is  established  here ;  and  there  is  a  Protestant  Bible 
Society. 

The  arrondisaement  of  Rochefort  contained,  in  1831, 
forty-sovon  communes,  aud  was  divided  into  four  cantons  or 
districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Ita  population 
at  that  time  was  48,836. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD,  or  ROCHEFOUCAULT.  LA. 

^CROCHTEr)oUCAULD.  FRANQOI8.  DUC  DE  LA. 
of  a  distinguished  noble  family  of  France,  was  born  in  1613. 
He  appeared  early  at  the  court  of  Louis  XI II.,  and  showed 
some  talents  and  ambition,  but  was  kept  out  of  employment 
aud  favour  by  the  jealousy  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  subsequent  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  be  figured 
in  the  civil  war  of  La  Fronde.  He  attached  himself  to  the 
party  of  the  Duchess  of  Longueville,  whose  avowed  admirer 
lie  was,  and  be  was  severely  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Bor- 
deaux, and  in  the  battle  of  St.  Antoine  at  Pans.  After 
Louis  XIV.  had  firmly  established  the  monarchical  autho- 
rity. La  Rochefoucauld  withdrew  to  private  life.  In  this 
second  part  of  his  career  he  exhibited  private  virtues  which 
atoned  for  the  folly  and  violence  of  his  younger  years.  He 
was  intimate  with  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  and  with  Madame 
do  Sevignt,  who  speaks  of  him,  in*  her  correspondence,  in 
terms  of  real  esteem.  He  died  in  1680,  with  calm  and 
christian-like  resignation.  The  Cardinal  de  Rett,  his  con- 
temporary and  fellow-partisan,  in  his  'Memoirs,'  says  of  him, 
that  he  was  always  irresolute  in  his  temper ;  a  good  soldier, 
with  no  military  talent ;  a  bad  courtier,  though  ambitious  of 
figuring  and  meddling  in  intrigue  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
praises  '  his  natural  good  sense,  the  ease  and  mildness  of  his 
manners,'  and  says  that  'he  was  a  very  upright  man  in  pri- 
vate life.'  La  Rochefoucauld  left  several  works,  the  prin- 


cipal of  which  are,  'Mdmoires  do  la  Rcgenoe  d'Anne  d'Au- 
triche,*  and  his  '  Maxirors,'  or  '  Pongees,  for  which  he  is  best 
known'as  an  author.  This  book  has  made  much  noise  in  the 
world  ;  it  has  been  abused,  criticised,  controverted,  and  yet 
no  one  can  deny  that  there  U  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  u, 
though  it  generalises  too  much.  La  Rochefoucauld  attri- 
butes all  the  actions  of  men,  good  or  bad,  to  the  moving-spring 
of  self-interest  Friendship  is  an  exchange  of  good  offices, 
generosity  is  the  means  of  gaining  good  opinion,  justice  it- 
self is  derived  from  the  fear  of  suffering  from  the  oppression 
of  others.  This  may  bo  all  true,  but  still  there  aru  actions 
in  which  men  can  have  no  self-interest  in  view,  in  which 
they  act  from  enthusiasm,  or  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  or 
from  benevolence,  or  some  motive  other  than  self  interest; 
such  are,  for  instance,  the  self-duvotcdncss  of  the  patriot, 
the  perseverance  of  the  upright  man  through  good  and 
evil  report,  the  sacrifice  made  by  pure  love,  and  above  all 
the  calm  resignation  of  the  Christian  martyr.  These  and 
other  similar  instances  La  Rochefoucauld  has  not  taken 
into  account,  because  probably  he  had  seen  no  specimen 
of  them.  La  Rochefoucauld  has  accounted  for  roost  actions 
of  a  great  proportion  of  mankind,  perhaps  by  far  the  greater, 
and  for  so  doing  he  has  been  abused,  because,  as  a  French 
lady  observed,  he  has  told  every  body's  secret.  He  Las 
placed  himself,  with  regard  to  private  morality,  in  the 
same  predicament  as  Machiavolli  with  regard  to  political 
morality.  [Machiavklli.]  J.  J.  Rousseau,  who  was  cer- 
tainly not  free  from  selfishness,  has  abused  La  Rochefou- 
cauld's Maxims  and  yet  in  his  '  Emile'  he  observes  that 
'selfishness  is  the  main  spring  of  all  our  actions,'  and  that 
'  authors  while  they  are  for  ever  talking  of  truth,  which  they 
care  little  about,  think  chiefly  of  their  own  interest,  of  which 
they  do  not  talk.'  La  Fontaine,  in  his  fable  (b.  i„  11) 
'  L'Hommeet  son  Image,'  has  made  an  ingenious  defence 
of  La  Rochefoucauld's  book. 

La  Rochefoucauld's  'Maximes'  have  gone  through  many 
editions.  The  'GSirvresde la  Rochefoucauld,'  J8I8, contain, 
besides  his  already  published  works,  several  inedited  letters 
and  a  biographical  notice. 

Several  other  individuals  of  the  same  family  have  ac- 
uired  an  historical  name,  among  others,  Louis  Alexandre 
o  la  Rochefoucauld,  Peer  of  France,  who  embraced  the 
popular  part  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  French  revolution, 
and  displayed  considerable  violence  in  his  sentiments,  not- 
withstanding which,  after  the  10th  of  August,  he  was  mas- 
sacred by  the  Jacobins  as  an  aristocrat  f- 

ROCHELLE,  LA,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Charente  Inffrieure,  301  miles  south-west  of 
Paris  by  tho  road  through  Orleans,  Tours,  Poitiers,  and 
Niort ;  in  4(i°  S'  N.  lat.  and  1"  8'  W.  long. 

La  Rochello  was  antienlly  a  small  town  and  fort  belong- 
ing to  the  lords  of  Maulcon.  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  one 
of  the  counts  of  Poitou.  On  the  marriage  of  Henry  II.  of 
England  with  E16onore  of  Guicnne,  heiress  of  Poitou,  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  kings  of  England,  from  whom  it 
obtained  considerable  municipal  privileges.  It  was  taken 
from  the  English  by  Louis  VIII., a.d.  1224,  wasagainceded 
to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Brctigny,  a  d.  1360,  but  finally  reco- 
vered, A.D.  1372,  by  Duguesclin.  Under  the  French  kings 
the  privileges  of  the  town  were  further  augmented ;  the  im- 
portance of  the  place  increased,  and  upon  the  acquisition 
of  it  by  the  Huguenots,  a.d.  1557,  it  became  a  sort  of 
republic  and  the  stronghold  of  their  party.  It  was  be- 
sieged in  1574,  by  the  duke  of  Anjou,  but  in  vain :  the  gar- 
rison was  commanded  by  La  Noue.  In  1627  it  was  again 
besieged  by  the  royal  forces  under  Louis  XIII.  and  his  mi- 
nister Richelieu.  By  means  of  an  immense  barrier  of  piles 
carried  across  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  assistance  from 
the  sea  was  precluded,  and  the  attempt  of  the  English  to 
succour  the  townsmen  was  defeated  by  the  incapacity  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  favourite  of  Charles  In  who 
commanded  the  expedition.  The  townsmen,  under  the 
mayor  Guitton,  held  out  for  thirteen  months,  but  after  un- 
dergoing the  most  dreadful  extremities  from  famine,  were 
compelled  to  surrender,  and  the  power  of  the  Huguenot 
parly  was  finally  broken.  Rochelle  was  fortified  anew  by 
Vauban,  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  is  still  maintained  as 
a  fortified  town. 

The  town  stands  on  tho  northern  sido  of  a  small  inlet  of 
the  Atlantic  which  extends  eastward  about  two  miles  into 
the  land,  and  terminates,  just  above  Rochelle,  in  a  salt 
marsh.  The  entrance  of  this  inlet  which  serves  as  the 
rottdsted  or  outer  harbour  of  the  town,  is  defended  by  forts ; 
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and  the  approaches  are  further  protected  hy  the  works  on 
the  lile  of  Rc  and  the  Isle  of  Aix.  The  fortifications  on  the 
land  tide,  though  extensive,  including  nineteen  largo  bas- 
tions and  eight  half  moons,  are  not  reputed  to  be  strong, 
but  on  the  sea  side  the  security  of  the  place  is  regarded  as 
complete.  There  are  seven  gates.  The  town  is  well  laid 
out;  the  streets  are  for  the  most  part  straight,  broad,  clean, 
and  lined  with  well-built  houses  adorned  with  porticos,  but 
not  of  great  elevation.  There  are  several  fountains,  which 
contribute  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  place.  Tie  squares  are 
tolerably  numerous,  but  all  of  irregular  form:  the  principal 
are  the  Place  do  la  Prefecture  and  the  Parade,  both  planted 
with  trees.  The  promenade  of  Le  Muil  command*  a  fine 
prospect  of  the  harbour  and  the  sea.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  seminary  for  the  priesthood, 
the  bishop's  palace,  the  town-hall,  a  fine  Gothic  building, 
the  courts  of  Law,  the  Exchange,  the  post-office,  tlie  guard- 
house of  the  departmental  guard,  the  theatre,  the  curious 
clock-tower,  the  general  hospital  (or  hospital  of  St.  Louis), 
the  orphan  hospital,  the  office  of  the  prefecture,  the  mint, 
the  markets,  the  abattoir,  or  public  slaughter-house,  the 
barracks,  and  the  elegant  sea-bathirfg  rooms  erected  in 
1827.  There  are  four  churches  besides  the  cathedral,  se- 
veral chapels,  four  nunneries,  a  Protestant  church,  a  bouse 
of  correction,  one  military  and  two  other  prisons,  and  an 
hospital  or  almshouse,  besides  the  two  mentioned  above. 

Tlie  dock  or  inner  harbour  is  in  the  south  part  of  the  town, 
by  which  it  is  surrounded  on  nearly  every  side,  and  compre- 
hends two  basins,  one  (Le  Havre),  adjacent  to  the  roadsted, 
dry  at  low  water,  and  bounded  by  a  raugc  of  fine  quays ; 
the  second  it  closed  by  flood  gates,  by  means  of  which  the 
shipping  are  kept  constantly  afloat;  this  basin  also  is  sur- 
rounded by  quays.  The  Canal  Maubec,  which  runs  from 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  this  basin,  divides  the  city  into 
two  parts,  which  communicate  by  three  bridges  over  the 
canal.  Ships  of  any  burden  can  get  up  to  La  Rocbelle  at 
high  water. 

The  population  of  La  Rochelle  in  1831  was  14.G32;  in 
1636  it  was  14,857.  The  exports  from  the  port  compre- 
hend brandy  and  other  spirits,  wine,  salt,  flour,  cheese, 
butter,  oil,  and  linen  cloth*  the  imports  comprehend 
colonial  produce  and  groceries.  The  townsmen  refine 
sugar,  spin  cotton-yarn,  make  pitch,  tar,  catgut,  and  gloves, 
build  ships,  and  engage  in  the  Newfoundland  cod  fishery. 
There  are  two  fairs  in  the  year,  each  of  live  days.  Besides 
the  establishments  already  noticed,  there  are  courts  of  law. 
r  chamber  of  commerce  and  several  administrative  or 
fiscal  government  offices,  an  academy  of  belles-lettres, 
sciences,  and  arts ;  a  high  school  or  college,  a  school  of 
navigation,  a  drawing-school,  and  a  school  of  midwifery ;  a 
public  library  of  20,000  volumes,  a  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  a  botanic  garden;  an  agricultural  society,  a  Pro- 
tectant Bible  society,  and  some  charitable  institutions. 

Rocbelle  is  tbo  head-quarters  of  the  twelfth  military  di- 
vision, which  comprehends  the  departments  of  Charente 
Infcrieure,  Deux  Sevres,  and  Vendee.  The  bishopric  of 
Mailleray  was  transferred  to  Rochelle  in  1065:  the  bishop 
is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux :  his  diocese 
comprehends  the  department  of  Charente  Infcrieure.  The 
arrondissement  of  Rocbelle  comprehends  fifty-fivo  com- 
munes, and  is  divided  into  seven  cantons  or  districts,  each 
under  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  population  in  1831  was 
77,589. 

Rochclle  salt,  a  purgative  medicine  of  some  reputation, 
was  discoTred  by  M.  Seignclte,  an  apothecary  of  Rochelle, 
whence  its  same.  It  is  sometimes  called  Seiguetlc  salt. 
Reaumur,  well  known  from  his  graduation  of  the  thermo- 
meter and  in  other  respects,  and  Billaud-Varennes,  the  con- 
ventionalist, were  natives  of  Rochelle. 

ROCHESTER,  an  anticnt  city  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
situated  on  the  south  or  right  bank  of  the  Medway,  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Chatham 
[Chatham],  with  which  it  forms  one  continuous  town:  it  is 
29  mile*  from  the  General  Post-office.  London,  by  the  road 
through  Dartfbrd  and  Gravesend;  and  nearly  the  same  dis- 
tance in  a  direct  line. 

Rochester  probably  existed  antecedently  to  the  Roman 
invasion,  at  any  rale  antecedently  to  the  conquest  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  island  under  Claudius,  and  its  antient 
name,  which  is  of  Celtic  origin,  denotes  that  it  was  at  a  pas- 
sage  over  the  rivor.  Its  Roman  and  Saxon  names,  from 
the  latter  of  which  by  corruption  the  modern  Rochester  is 
derived,  are  given  elsewhere.  [Kairr,  voL  xiii.,p.  1 92,  col.  1.] 


During  the  independence  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Kent  it 
was  of  importance  both  as  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  (esta- 
blished about  a. n.  604)  and  as  a  place  of  strength  situated 
at  the  passage  of  the  Medway.  It  was  destroyed  by  Eihelred. 
king  of  Mercia,  a  d.  C7C,  and  by  live  Danes  in  the  tune  of 
Ethelwulf,  a  o.  839:  it  ms  besieged  by  the  same  enemies 
(a.d.  885).  but  relieved  by  Alfred,  who  drove  the  invader*  to 
their  ships.  In  the  time  of  Ethelred  II.  (ad.  98G)  it  was 
besieged,  but  in  vain,  by  that  king,  who  bad  a  quarrel  with 
the  bishop;  and  was  sacked  (a  d. 99b  or  'jy<J)  by  ihe  Danes. 
After  the  Conquest,  William  the  Conquotor  eiiher  built  or 
more  probably  repaired  and  strengthened  a  camle  here,  and 
placed  it  under  the  command  of  his  brother  Odo.  bishop  of 
Bayeux.  In  tho  reign  of  William  Rufus  thu  castle  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  ihe  king;  against  whom  Odo  had  re- 
belled. In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  (a.d.  1 130),  and  again  in 
thai  of  Stephen  (a  u.  1137),  and  a  third  time  in  thai  of 
Henry  II.  (a.d.  1 1  77  or  II 79),  the  city  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  fire.  In  the  civil  war  of  John,  the  castle  was  taken  by 
that  prince  from  the  insurgent  barons  (a.d.  1215).  and  re- 
taken next  year  by  the  Dauphin  Louis.  In  1204  the  town 
was  taken,  and  the  castle  besieged  and  reduced  to  extremity, 
by  tho  confederate  barons  under  Simon  <l »  Montfort,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  but  he  was  obliged  to  raise  lue  siege  and  march 
against  the  king.  In  the  rising  of  the  commons  under  Wat 
Tyler,  the  castle  was  assailed,  with  what  success  is  nut 
clear.  Edward  IV.  was  the  last  king  who  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  the  repair  of  the  casllo.  James  II.  embarked  at 
Rochester  when  he  fled  to  Franco  after  his  abdication,  a  d. 
1G88. 

The  town  stands  chiefly  on  a  low  narrow  tract  which 
borders  the  Medway,  and  is  backed  by  the  chalk  hdls, 
which  rise  from  the  river  with  a  rather  steep  ascent.  It 
consists  of  several  streets  irregularis  laid  out ;  the  principal 
street  leads  from  the  bridge  at  the  west  end  or  the  town 
into  Chatham  on  the  east  side.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
Medway  are  St  rood  and  Friudshurv,  considerable  portions 
of  which  two  parishes  have  been  added  to  the  town  both  for 
parliamentary  and  municipal  purposes.  A  part  of  St  rood 
and  also  a  small  part  of  Chatham  were  previously  in  the 
city  of  Rochester.  The  streets  are  paved,  and  lighted  with 
gas,  and  the  houses  commonly  of  respectable  appearance. 
The  environs  are  extremely  pleasant,  and  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  are  a  few  handsome  villas,  and  rows  of  neat 
modern  bouses  bullion  the  higher  ground  which  rises  from 
the  low  margin  of  the  river. 

The  cathedral  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  High- 
street  within  the  antient  Priory  gale.  It  consists  of  a  nave 
with  side  aisles,  a  choir  (the  floor  of  which  is  raised  ten 
steps  above  the  floor  of  the  nave),  a  principal  transept,  at 
the  junction  of  the  nave  and  choir,  and  a  smaller  transept 
at  the  east  end  of  the  choir.  At  the  intersection  of  the 
principal  Irausept  is  a  central  tower  erected  in  1825 ;  at  the 
western  end  of  the  church  there  appear  to  have  been  origin- 
ally four  low  towers,  two  on  each  side  the  doorway  and  two 
at  the  extremities;  of  those  only  two  now  remain,  which 
are  of  different  style.  On  the  north  side  of  tlie  choir, 
between  the  two  transepts,  but  nearer  to  the  principal 
one,  is  a  low  square  tower,  now  in  ruins,  called  Gundulph's 
tower.  The  dimensions  of  tlie  building  are  as  follows: 
length  of  the  nave  150  feet;  breadth  with  side  aisles 
0G  feet;  length  of  the  choir  150  feet;  making  the  total 
length  of  the  church  306  feet ;  length  of  the  principal  tran- 
sept 122  feet;  of  the  smaller  transept  90  feet;  area  of  Gun- 
dulph's tower,  inside,  24  feet  square;  walls  of  Gundulph's 
lower  6  feet  thick.  Extent  of  the  west  front  of  the  cathe- 
dral 81  feet.  The  chapter-house  is  in  ruins;  a  mean  build- 
ing, erected  in  the  place  of  it,  serves  for  chapter-bouse  and 
library.  The  nave  is  part  of  tho  structure  of  Bishop  Gun- 
dulph,  who  rebuilt  the  cathedral  near  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century.  The  west  front  rs  a  floe  specimen  ef 
enriched  Norman  architecture ;  but  the  great  west  window 
|  is  an  insertion  of  perpendicular  character,  as  are  most  of 
the  other  windows  of  the  nave.  The  nave  has  Nortnau  . 
piers  and  arches,  except  in  the  part  nearest  the  choir,  where 
the  arches  are  early  English.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  now 
flat ;  but  there  are  indications  that  it  was  intended  at  first 
to  be  vaulted.  On  the  south  side  of  the  church  are  some 
other  Norman  portions,  which  appear  to  have  been  the 
cloisters,  and  some  other  of  the  usual  monastic  adjuncts. 
Most  of  tho  eastern  part  of  tlie  church  is  of  plain  early 
English  architecture,  of  good  composition,  without  much 
ornament:  the  details  of  the  doors  and  of  some  other  por- 
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lions  are  very  good:  the  roof  of  the  choir  and  of  both  tran- 
septs is  vaulted  and  groined,  except  in  one  part,  which  was 
never  finished.  The  pillars  of  the  choir  are  of  Petworth 
marble.  The  crypt  is  very  spacious,  extending  under  the 
buildings  of  the  choir;  its  character  is  early  English, 
scarcely  differing,  in  one  part,  from  Norman.  There  are  a 
few  antient  monuments,  singular  rather  than  beautiful,  and 
much  mutilated.  The  old  altar-piece,  a  painting  by  West, 
of  the  Angels  appearing  to  the  Shepherds,  is  now  in  Cha- 
tham church.  There  are  several  chapels,  in  one  of  which 
the  bishop  holds  bis  consistory  court  The  architecture  and 
masonry  of  Gundulph's  tower  givo  reason  to  think  that  it  is 
improperly  ascribed!  to  him.  The  interior  of  the  cathedral, 
has  lately  (1841)  been  repaired,  and  in  many  places  restored 
to  its  original  beauty,  by  the  present  dean  and  chapter, 
who  have  exhibited  equal  taste  and  (liberality  in  the  im- 
provements which  they  have  suggested  or  sanctioned.  Arches 
and  windows  for  a  long  time  filled  up  have  been  opened, 
especially  in  the  north  transept,  which  now  forms  a  valuable 
study  for  tho  architect  and  antiquary,  as  a  specimen  of  early 
English,  not  excelled,  if  equalled,  by  any  in  the  kingdom. 

There  are  two  parish  churches  in  Rochester,  St.  Margaret 
and  St.  Nicholas;  they  are  not  remarkable  for  their  archi- 
tecture, but  each  has  a  very  antient  stone  font,  and  St. 
Margaret's  contains  several  antient  monuments.  Within 
the  city  is  a  commodious  Wesley  an  chapel,  and  a  meeting- 
house belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

There  was  probably  a  bridge  at  Rochester  at  a  very  early 
period,  but  there  is  no  distinct  mention  of  it  till  the  lime  of 
Henry  I.,  when  it  appears  to  have  been  of  wood,  with  ten 
arches  or  spaces  between  the  piers,  and  a  total  length  of 
about  431  feet.  The  frequent  damage  sustained  by  this 
wooden  bridge  and  its  contiuual  need  of  repair  led  to  the 
erection  of  the  present  one  (a  little  above  the  site  of  the 
more  antient  structure),  which  was  completed  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  It  is  a  stone  bridge  of  eleven  arches,  560 
feet  long,  with  a  stone  parapet  and  balustrades.  The  con- 
servators of  the  bridge  are  an  incorporated  body  under  the 
title  of  tbe  *  Wardens  and  Commonalty  of  the  new  Bridge 
of  Rochester,'  and  have  considerable  funds  appropriated  to 
the  repair  of  the  bridge.  The  approach  to  Rochester  from 
tbe  London  side  of  the  bridge  is  very  striking. 

The  castle  is  on  the  bank  of  tbe  Med  way,  just  above  the 
bridge.  Tho  outer  walls  were  20  feet  high  above  the 
ground,  and  7  feet  thick,  strengthened  with  towers,  square 
and  round,  and  defended  by  a  ditch  on  every  side  except 
the  west  side,  where  it  was  washed  by  the  Medway.  These 
walls  enclosed  a  quadrangular  area  nearly  300  feet  square, 
and  are,  with  their  towers,  now  in  ruins.  In  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  the  court  was  the  keep,  a  massive  building 
yet  standing,  about  70  feet  square  on  the  outside,  and  rising 
about  104  feet  from  the  ground,  with  a  tower  at  each  angle 
rising  12  feet  above  the  rest  of  the  building;  three  of  these 
towers  are  square,  that  at  the  south-east  angle  is  round.  On 
the  north  side  near  the  north-eastern  angle  is  another 
tower,  through  which  was  the  entrance ;  it  joins  the  keep, 
and  rises  about  two-thirds  of  its  height.  This  smaller 
tower  covers  half  the  breadth  of  the  northern  side  of  the 
keep,  and  projects  from  it  about  18  or  20  feet.  The  roof  and 
floor*  have  been  destroyed:  there  were  originally  three 
stories  besides  the  vaulted  basements :  each  story  was  divided 
into  two  apartments  by  a  partition  wall  rising  to  the  top  of 
the  keep,  with  open  arches  or  doorwnys  on  each  floor,  and 
having  a  well  2  feet  9  inches  in  diameter  curiously  built  into 
it,  to  which  well  there  was  access  from  each  floor.  The 
walls  of  the  castle  are  of  great  thickness,  built  of  Kentish 
ragstone,  cementod  with  a  grouting  or  mortar  equal  to  the 
stone  itself  in  hardness.  Tbe  coigns  are  of  Caen  stone.  The 
architecture  is  Norman,  except  perhaps  the  round  tower  at 
the  south-eastern  angle,  which  was  rebuilt  in  tho  place  of 
the  original  square  one  destroyed  when  King  John  besieged 
and  took  the  castle.  The  four  towers  at  the  angles  rose  ono 
story  above  the  keep,  and,  as  well  as  the  keep  itself  and  the 
entrance  tower,  were  surmounted  with  a  platform,  with 
parapet  and  embrasures. 

The  other  public  buildings  are,  a  commodious  town-hall, 
with  a  market-house  beneath,  and  a  small  gaol  adjacent ;  a 
clock-house,  built  by  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  on  the  site  of  a 
former  town-hall ;  a  neat  theatre ;  and  the  bridge  chamber 
or  record-room,  opposite  the  east  end  of  the  bridge.  There 
are  some  remains  of  tbe  city  walls;  and  part  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Chatham,  especially  Fort  Pitt,  are  within  the  city. 
.  Strood  and  Frindsbury,  considerable  portions  of  which 


have  been  added  to  Rochester  both  by  the  Boundary  and  Mu- 
nicipal Reform  Acts,  are  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Med- 
way ;  Strood  on  the  London  road,  and  Frindsbury  a  little  to 
the  north-east.  Strood  consists  of  one  principal  street  of 
irregularly  built  houses;  the  place  hag  improved  consider- 
ably of  late  years ;  it  has  a  neat  church.  Ftindbbury  con- 
sists chiefly  of  one  long  street  The  church  is  on  an  emi- 
nence commanding  a  very  fine  prospect  There  is  a  Methodist 
meeting- house.  Upnor  Castle  on  the  Medway  is  in  FruwU- 
bury  parish:  it  consists  of  an  oblong  central  building,  with 
a  round  tower  at  each  end,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  moat ;  il 
was  used  during  the  late  war  as  a  powder-magaxine. 

The  population  of  tbe  borough,  as  enlarged  by  tiie  above 
acts,  was  as  follows,  according  to  the  census  of  1 811 :  — 
Rochester  old  borough : 


St  Margaret's 

• 

6.025 

St  Nicholas  . 

• 

3,050 

Cathedral  precincts  . 

• 

I3S 

Strood  intra 

• 

1,173 

Chatham  intra 

• 

505 

Addition— Strood  extra  an 

d 

9,8'Jl 

Frindsbury 

• 

2,167 

12,05a 

There  are  no  manufactures  in  Rochester.  Trading  vessels 
come  up  to  the  bridge,  where  they  discharge  their  cargoe*. 
chiefly  coals,  which  are  conveyed  up  the  river  in  small  craft. 
The  oyster  fishery  is  carried  on  with  great  activity  under  the 
direction  of  the  corporation,  who  have  jurisdiction  over  tbe 
fisheries  in  the  creeks  and  branches  of  tbe  Medway.  Con- 
siderable Quantities  of  oysters  are  sent  to  London  or  exported 
to  Holland ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  shrimps  also  are  sent 
to  London.  There  are  two  weekly  markets,  one,  lately  esta- 
blished, on  Tuesday  for  corn,  and  one  on  Friday  for  provi- 
sions ;  and  there  is  a  monthly  cattle-market  The  fairs  are 
almost  disused.  A  canal  was  cut  some  years  ago  from  the 
Medway  to  tbe  Thames  at  Gravescnd  Reach,  but  the  under- 
taking has  not  been  profitable.  This  canal  is  carried 
through  the  chalk  hills  by  a  tunnel  two  miles  and  one  fur- 
long in  length,  which  commences  near  Rochester  bridge. 

The  corporation  of  Rochester,  under  tbeMunicipal  Reform 
Act  consists  of  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors :  tbe 
city  is  divided  into  three  wards.  Tho  corporation  have  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  all  offences  commuted  within  the 
city  and  liberties.  There  are  no  quarter  sessions ;  but  petty 
sessions  are  held  twice  a  week ;  and  there  is  a  court  of  re- 
quests having  jurisdiction  over  several  neighbouring  parishes. 
Some  other  courts  connected  with  the  corporate  jurisdiction 
are  held.  Rochester  has  returned  members  to  parliament 
since  the  reignjof  Edward  I.  Tho  number  of  voters  on  the 
register  for  1834-5  was  967;  for  1835-6,  1002. 

The  livings  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Margaret  or*  vicar- 
ages of  the  value  of  389/.  and  136/.  respectively ;  there  aro- 
glebc-houses  to  both.  Strood  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  thc- 
clear  yearly  value  of  238/.,  and  Frindsbury  a  vicarage,  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  449/.  They  are  all  in  the  diocese 
and  archdeaconry  of  Rochester. 

There  were  in  the  city  of  Rochester  and  in  the  parishes 
of  Frindsbury  and  Strood,  in  1833,  forty  schools,  in  which 
1219  children,  vix.  567  boys  and  574  girls,  and  78  of  sex 
not  specified,  were  receiving  daily  instruction;  and  flv» 
Sunday  schools,  with  761  scholars,  viz.  369  boys  and  U9i 
girls.  One  of  these  schools  is  a  proprietary  school ;  and 
another,  called  the  King's  School,  is  governed  by  the  dean 
and  chapter.  An  endowed  mathematical  free-school  was 
established  in  1701.  Among  the  schools  enumerated  were 
two  large  national  schools.  There  is  an  almshouse  and 
dormitory  for  poor  travellers  in  the  town,  where  they  re 
ceive  entertainment  and  a  night's  lodging. 

Rochester  Diocese.— The  diocese  of  Rochester  is  ono 
of  the  smallest  in  the  kingdom,  and  one  of  the  most  slen- 
derly endowed.  It  contains  but  one  archdeaconry,  that  of 
Rochester,  divided  into  the  three  deaneries  of  Rochester, 
Dartford,  and  Mailing,  all  in  the  western  part  of  the  county 
of  Kent  The  deanery  of  Shorcham,  though  nearly  on  every 
side  enclosed  within  the  diocese  of  Rochester,  and  frequently 
reckoned  as  a  part  of  it,  is  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  number  of  parishes  in  the 
diocese  (not  including  the  deanery  of  Shorcbam)  is  given 
by  Hasted  (Hist,  of  Kent,  vol.  ii.,  Canterbury,  178*2)  at 
ninety-nino:  in  Lewis's  •  Topographical  Diet*  it  is  given  at 
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ninety-one.  We  believe  the  Utter  account  to  be  nearly 
correct  as  to  the  number  of  parishes,  but  the  additions  of 
dependent  chapelries  will  swell  the  number  to  that  given 
by  liaated,  and  by  including  ecclesiastical  divisions  lately 
formed,  to  a  greater  number  still.  The  clear  yearly  revenue 
of  the  bishopric  is  estimated  at  1459/.   The  gross  yearly  re- 


leaving  2106/.  to  be  divided  among  the  corporation,  which 
consists  of  the  dean  and  six  prebendaries.  (Rejiort  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Revenue  Committionert,  1635.)  There  were 
formerly  six  minor  canons,  but  now  there  are  only  three,  who 
fill  in  succession  the  offices  of  sacrist  and  precentor,  and  a 
master  and  usher  of  the  King's  School. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  Church  Commissioners  to  make 
great  alterations  in  this  diocese.  They  propose  to  transfer 
to  the  diocese  of  London  those  parishes  of  the  deanery  of 
Dartford  which  are  nearest  the  metropolis ;  and  to  the  dio- 
cese of  Canterbury  the  remainder  of  the  deanery  of  Dartford 
and  the  whole  of  that  of  Mailing:  these  additions,  with  that 
of  the  deanery  of  Shoreham,  will  place  nearly  the  whole  of 
Kent  under  the  see  of  Canterbury.  In  return  it  is  proposed 
to  add  to  Rochester  nearly  the  whole  of  tbe  archdeaconry  of 
Essex  (including  the  Uaneriesof Rochford, Dengey,  Chelms- 
ford, Barstaple.  Chaffbrd.  Ongar,  and  part  of  Barking)  and 
the  whole  of  the  archdeaconries  of  Middlesex  (containing 
the  deaneries  of  Hcdningham,  Dunmow,  Harlow,  and 
Braughing),  Colchester  (containing  the  deaneries  of  Ten- 
dering, Colchester,  Lexden,  Wit  ham,  Sampford.  Newport, 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  Waltham),  and  Saint  Alban's ;  all 
taken  from  the  diocese  of  London ;  and  the  four  deaneries 
of  Baldock,  Hitchin.  Berkhampsted,  and  Hertford,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon,  taken  from  Lincoln.  By  these 
changes  nearly  the  whole  of  Essex  and  the  whole  of  Hert- 
fordshire will  be  placed  under  the  see  of  Rochester,  which 
will  retain  only  the  deanery  of  Rochester  of  its  more  antient 
diocese. 

Tbe  diocese  of  Rochester  was  founded  a.d.  604.  Justus, 
one  of  the  companions  of  Auguslin,  the  apostle  of  tbe 
A ntjlo- Saxons,  was  the  first  bishop;  but  on  the  relapse  of 
Endbald.  king  of  Kent,  into  paganism,  he  fled  to  the  Con- 
tinent On  the  reconversion  of  Kadbald,  he  returned.  He 
wns  translated  to  Canterbury,  a.d.  624.  Gundulpb,  who 
was  bishop  from  a.d.  1077  to  1107,  rebuilt  the  cathedral: 
part  of  his  building  remains  in  the  nave  of  the  present 
edifice.  Walter  de  Merlon,  who  was  bishop  from  a.d.  1274 
to  1277,  was  chancellor  of  England  and  founder  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford.  John  Fisher,  bishop  from  A.n.  1504  to 
1535,  was  beheaded  by  Henry  VIII.  for  denying  the  king's 
supremacy,  in  the  80th  year  of  Iub  age.  Thomas  Sprat, 
bishop  from  a.d.  1684  to  1 7 13,  was  a  writer  of  considerable 
note;  and  his  successor,  Francis  Atterbury  (bishop  from 
1713  to  1723),  is  celebrated  both  as  an  eminent  writer  and 
a  leading  Jacobite.  Zachary  Pearce,  bishop  from  a.d.  1756 
to  1 774.  is  well  known  as  a  commentator  and  critic. 

ROCHESTER.  LORD.  [Wilmot.] 

ROC  H  FORD.  [Essex] 

ROCK  ALUM.  [Alum.] 

ROCK  CRYSTAL.  [Qdabti.] 

ROCK  MAN  AKIN.  [Rupicoliw*.] 

ROCK- PLANTS  are  those  plants  which  aredistinguislied 
by  growing  on  or  among  naked  rocks,  and  are  eonflned  to  no 
particular  region  or  latitude.  Dc  Candolle  (Dictionnaire 
Jet  Science i  Naturelles,  vol.  xviii )  observes  that  they  pass 
by  insensible  gradations  into  the  plants  that  inhabit  walls, 
rocky  and  stony  places,  and  even  gravelly  places,  from 
which  they  pass  into  those  that  are  found  particularly  on 
sands  and  barren  soils.  Most  of  the  plants  growing  on 
rocks  have  but  a  small  development  of  root,  as  they  derive 
their  nutriment  principally  from  the  air.  through  the  me- 
dium of  their  leaves  and  stems.  A  large  number  of  the 
Cryptogamia,  especially  mosses  and  lichens,  belong  to  this 
class.  Many  of  these  plants  present  a  remarkable  diversity, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  rocks  on  which  they  grow. 
This  is  a  subject  which  has  not  received  the  attention  that 
it  deserves. 

Rock-plants  are  often  introduced  into  gardens  for  the 
purposes  of  ornament,  for  which  the  .size  and  beauty  of  the 
Dowers  of  many  of  tbcm  peculiarly  adapt  them.  [Rocn- 

■WOHK.) 

ROCK  RIVER.   [Mississippi,  River.] 
ROCK  SALT.   [Sodium  ] 

ROCK-WORK,  in  gardening,  an  elevation,  composed  of 


earth  and  other  loose  materials,  and  covered  with  stones 
and  fragments  of  ruck,  &c  amongst  which  plants  adapted 
for  such  a  situation  are  grown.  When  the  rock-work  is 
managed  skilfully,  and  in  accordance  with  surrounding  ob- 
jects, it  maybe  made  to  add  much  to  the  beauty  and  interest 
of  the  garden.  In  the  first  place  a  proper  situation  should 
be  selected,  and  tbe  character  of  the  rocks  should  harmo- 
nise with  the  situation.  Simple  outlines  and  surfaces  not 
broken  into  fantastic  shapes,  are  best  suiicd  to  show  off  the 
plants;  in  this  respect  hints  should  be  taken  from  the  na- 
tural rock-work  that  often  meets  us  by  tbe  mountain  aide. 
Cones  and  peaks  of  unnatural  shape  and  size  should  be 
avoided.  A  ground-plan  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  or  of  an 
irregular  figure  is  beat;  the  middle  portions  should  be  the> 
broadeat  and  most  elevated.  When  large  portions  are  thus 
laid  out,  steps  may  be  formed  leading  to  basins  of  water  on 
the  sides  or  summits  of  the  rock-work.  These  basins  of 
water  have  two  advantages :  first,  in  permitting  the  growth 
of  various  aquatic  plants;  and  secondly,  in  keeping  the 
great  mass  or  earth  in  the  ruck  work  moist  and  cool.  The 
best  stones  for  rock- work  are  those  which  resist  the  action 
of  the  air,  and  they  may  be  selected  according  to  conve- 
nience from  the  rocks  of  tbe  neighbourhood  in  which  they 
are  used.  Tbe  most  irregular  ought  to  be  cbosen,  especially 
those  with  cavities  in  them,  which  may  be  filled  with  earth 
for  the  growth  of  mosses,  ferns,  and  small  plants.  Fre- 
quently stones  are  met  with  covered  with  lichens,  which, 
from  their  picturesque  colours,  have  a  pleasing  effect.  Ot 
these,  the  Lichen  atroflavus,  geagraphicus,  veiitosun,  perel- 
I u»,  and  ttellurit,  are  most  common.  Such  stones  are  mostly 
large,  and  are  best  adapted  for  the  base  of  the  tuck-werk. 
Portions  of  ruins,  antiquities,  corals,  petrcfautious,  idols, 
shells,  and  Chinese  garden-ornaments  are  often  introduced 
into  rock-work,  but  they  give  too  much  of  as  artific.al  cha- 
racter to  the  work,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  they  <atv 
ever  be  introduced  among  plants  with  good  effect. 

Although  the  rock-work  is  intended  to  present  &  moun- 
tainous or  rocky  vegetation  in  a  small  space,  yet  there  are 
many  circumstances  that  prevent  the  growth  or  true  moun- 
tain and  rock  plants  in  such  a  situation ;  hut  the  dry 
ridges  of  earth  and  stones  of  which  it  is  composed  afford  u 
favourable  situation  for  the  plants  that  chiefly  occupy  the 
dry  soil  of  plains.  On  this  account,  small  shrubs  and: 
creeping  plants  of  any  kind  that  will  grow  in  a  dry  soil  ar*v 
selected  for  rock-work.  We  shall  here  point  out  those- 
which  may  with  advantage  be  cultivated  for  this  purpose. 

The  natural  order  Leguminosw  affords  a  great  number  of 
plants  fitted  for  rock-work.  The  triangular  Genista  (Ge- 
nitta  triquetra)  is  a  trailing  shrub,  evergreen  iu  winter*. 
From  its  winged  triangular  green  shoots  it  produces  a  vast 
profusion  of  flowers  of  a  golden  colour  from  April  to  July.. 
Anxantic  Genista  (Uenitta  anxantica)  is  a  diffuse  plant 
producing  an  abundance  of  yellow  flowers  from  June  to. 
July.  The  dwarf  Cytisus  (Cutitut  nanus)  is  a  pretty  pro- 
cumbent shrub,  flowering  in  July.  It  should  be  planted  in 
a  dry  soil,  which  should  be  covered  over  with  broad  flat 
stones.  The  Rest-harrows  (Ononis)  are  suffruticose  plants, 
with  purple  and  red  flowers.  Most  of  the  woody  Lcgumi- 
nosss  have  yellow  flowers ;  hence  the  Rest-harrows  form  an 
agreeable  variety.  Astragalus  altaicus.  arislatus.  and  bre- 
vi/ijJiuM,  are  all  suffruticose  plants,  the  last  with  purple 
flowers,  wbicb  would  form  good  plants  for  rock-work.  To 
ttieae  may  be  added  Hedysarum  coronarium  and  pallidum 
Astragalus  tragacantha,  campettris,  hyj;aglotlis,  and  ura- 
lensis. 

Almost  all  tbe  Rock-rose  tribe  (Cist ace©)  may  be  grown 
with  success  on  rock-work.  The  procumbent  and  Fumana 
Sun  roses  (Heliunthemum  procumbent  et  fumana)  have- 
both  procumbent  branches,  small  beak-like  leaves,  and' 
yellow  flowers,  which  appear  in  June  and  July.  H.  Ro- 
dantha  has  bright  red  (lowers  inclining  to  crimson.  It  is 
quite  hardy,  of  easy  culture,  and  produces  its  flowers  in' 
abundance. 

Several  of  tho  hardier  species  of  the  natural  order  Mesem- 
bryacete  will  bear  exposure;  and  as  they  require  littlo- 
nutriment  and  soil,  are  well  adapted  for  growth  on  rock- 
work.  Many  of  tbe  species  also  of  the  order  Crassulaccay 
will  grow  under  the  same  circumstances.  Cotyledon  um- 
bilicus requires  nothing  more  than  a  little  sand.  Several- 
species  of  Stone-crop  (Sedum),  as  S.  anglirum,  F<>r*t?ri, 
glaucum,  hybridum,  rujietlre,  texangulare,  and  villotum,. 
will  flourish  in  very  dry  situations. 

Many  of  the  Cruciferous  plants  aie  naturally  rock- 
plant*.   The  common  stock  (Matthiola  incana)  and  wall- 
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flower  (Cheiranthus  Cheiri)  are  well  known  on  wall*  and  I 

rocky  situations.  Alytsum  calycinum,  mrmtcmum,  murael, 
texatilt,  Iberis  Tenoredna,  Cochlearia  saxalilis,  Aubrietia 
alpina,  Arabis  alpina,  bellidifolia,  petrera,  Draba  aizendet, 
Aizoon,  stellata,  tomentosa,  Thlaspi  alrxstre,  &c,  will  all 
grow  on  rock-work,  and  many  of  them  bloom  all  the  summer 
round.  The  False  Cytisus  [Fella  pseudocytisvs)  is  a 
shrub  with  yellow  petals  and  purple  claws,  which  may  be 
prettily  associated  with  the  dwarf  furze  and  the  Nitraria. 

Of  the  Labiate  plants,  the  species  and  varieties  of  the 
thyme  claim  the  first  place.  They  grow  well  amongst  rocks, 
especially  of  a  calcareous  kind ;  and  patches  of  the  various 
species,  especially  Thymus  vulgaris  and  grandi flora,  should 
form  a  part  of  every  rock-work.  They  are  not  only  beautiful 
in  flower,  but  are  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  are  a  source  of 
attraction  to  bees.  lietonica  alopecurus,  and  Ajuga  alpina 
and  pyramidalis  may  be  also  cultivated. 

Many  of  the  species  of  the  order  Caryophyllero  may  be 
grown.  One  of  the  most  prolific  of  these  is  the  Cerastium 
repens,  which  grows  very  rapidly,  and  is  consequently 
adapted  to  cover  parts  that  do  not  look  well  exposed.  It 
is  for  this  purpose  often  used  to  cover  heaps  of  rubbish. 
Various  species  of  Dianthus  will  grow  well,  and  are  very 
ornamental,  as  D.  deltoides,  armaria,  cnllinus,  hyssopifolius, 
plumarius,  virgineus ;  also  Cerattium  latifolium,  alpinunv, 
Silent  atocinn,  and  rubella. 

Many  of  the  Saxifrages  are  true  rock-plants:  they 
mostly  blossom  early  in  the  year.  The  following  species  may 
be  grown  amongst  rocks:— S.  opj/otil(/olia.  paniculala, 
aizoidet,  nivalis,  petrcea,  densa,  retusa,  elongella. 

Many  of  the  Campanulas  may  be  grown  successfully. 
C.  carjmtica,  collina,  alba,  and  saxalilis  blossom  nearly  all 
the  summer:  the  latter  is  a  very  ornamental  plant.  Many 
other  plants  have  been  recommended  for  cultivation  in 
rock-work:  of  these  we  shall  add  the  names  of  a  few  that 
are  deserving  of  attention  on  account  of  the  continuance  of 
their  flowers  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer:— 
Oxalis  violacea,  Bubus  arcticut,  Chanurmorus  saxatilis, 
Illecebrum  Paronychia,  Linaria  alpina,  Epi  medium  al~ 
pinum.  Arnica  monlana,  Achtlltra  Clavente. 

ROCKET  is  a  cylindrical  vessel  or  case,  of  pasteboard  or 
iron,  attached  to  one  end  of  a  light  rod  of  wood,  and  con- 
taining a  composition  which,  being  fired,  the  vessel  and  rod 
are  projected  through  the  air  by  a  force  arising  from  the 
combustion. 

Rockets  have  long  been  used  as  a  means  of  making 
signals  for  the  purpose  of  communication  when  the  parties 
hare  been  invisible  from  distance  or  darkness,  or  otherwise 
inaccessible  to  each  other;  and  they  have  occasionally 
served  the  important  purpose  of  determining  the  difference 
of  longitude  between  two  places.  In  the  latter  case  the 
rocket  is  fired  at  some  convenient  spot  between  the  stations, 
from  both  of  which  the  explosion  must  bo  visible ;  and  the 
latter  being  instantaneous,  the  difference  between  the  times 
at  which  it  is  observed,  as  indicated  by  chronometers  regu- 
lated so  as  to  show  the  mean  times  at  the  places,  is  the  re- 
quired difference  of  longitude.  Rockets  have  also  been 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  in  warfare,  and 
such  missiles  were  so  employed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
siege  of  Copenhagen  in  1807. 

In  signal  rockets  the  part  of  the  caso  which  contaius  the 
composition,  by  whose  combustion  the  projectile  force  is  pro- 
duced, is  joined,  at  the  upper  extremity,  to  a  conical  case 
containing  the  composition  for  producing  the  explosions  or 
stars  of  light  which  constitute  the  signal,  and  the  length  of 
this  part  is  always  raihor  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the 
cylindrical  part  of  the  cuse.  Such  rockets  are  made  to 
weigh  half  a  pound,  one  pound,  or  two  pounds.  The  ex- 
terior diameter  of  the  one-pound  rocket  is  1]  inch ;  the 
length  of  the  cylindridal  case  is  12]  inches,  and  the  leugth 
of  tho  conical  head  is  3\  inches.  The  rod  is  generally  at- 
tached near  the  base  and  on  one  side  of  the  rocket;  its 
length  is  about  8  feet,  or  60  diameters  of  the  rocket,  and  its 
thickness  is  about  half  a  diameter  of  the  latter.  The  com- 
position with  which  the  cylinder  is  filled  consists  generally 
of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal  or  gunpowder ;  the  whole 
is  reduced  to  a  mealed  state,  and  well  mixed  together  in  the 
following  proportions:— saltpetre,  4  lbs.  4  oz.;  sulphur, 
1 2  os. ;  and  charcoal  or  moaled  powder,  2  lbs.  The  compo- 
sition which  produces  what  are  called  the  stars  consists  of 
saltpetre,  8  lbs. ;  sulphur,  2  lbs. ;  antimony,  2  lbs. ;  mealed 
powder,  8  ox. ;  and  isinglass,  3J  oz.  The  latter  is  dissolved 
in  one  quart  of  vinegar,  after  which  one  pint  of  spirit  of 
wine  it  added,  and  then  the  meakd  composition  is  mixed 


with  tne  liquid  till  tho  whole  becomes  of  the  samo  consist- 
ency as  a  stiff  paste. 

1  lie  composition  fur  burning  is  rammed  or  driven  intw 
the  rocket-case;  but  in  the  interior  and  about  the  axis,  a 
void  space  of  a  conical  form  is  left  in  order  that  a  consider- 
able surface  of  the  composition  may  be  at  once  in  a  state  of 
combustion;  and,  at  the  choke  or  neck  of  the  rocket  (the 
part  to  which  the  rod  is  attached),  there  are  several  aper 
tures,  by  one  of  which  tho  fire  is  communicated  to  the  com- 
position. The  combustion  of  the  latter  immediately  lakes 
place  on  all  the  concave  conical  surface  about  the  void  space 
just  mentioned. 

In  order  to  understand  the  cause  of  the  rocket's  motion, 
let  it  be  observed,  that  if  the  composition  were  to  be  fired 
within  a  vessel  or  case  closed  on  all  s:des  (combustion  be- 
ing supposed  to  be  po»sible  in  such  circumstances),  the  pres- 
sure of  the  flame  would  be  equal  in  every  direction,  and  the 
case  would  either  burst  in  pieces,  or,  if  sufficiently  strong, 
would  remain  at  rest  while  all  the  composition  was  being 
consumed.  Now,  the  case  having  aperture*  at  the  choke  or 
lower  extremity  of  the  cylinder,  the  pressure  which  would 
havo  taken  place  against  that  extremity  is  in  great  part  an- 
nihilated by  the  flame  escaping  into  the  atmosphere;  con- 
sequently the  pressure  exerted  against  the  opposite  extre- 
mity, being  no  longer  counteracted,  impels  the  rocket 
forward  or  upwards.  This  force  of  impulse  acts  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  that  by  which  a  gun  recoils  when  the  charge 
is  fired;  but,  in  tho  latter  case,  the  fluid  escaping  almost 
instantly  from  the  bore,  the  force  of  impulse  on  the  bottom 
of  the  chamber  ceases  nearly  as  soon  as  it  is  generated , 
whereas,  in  a  rocket,  the  composition  continuing  to  bum 
during  several  seconds,  the  force  of  impulse  becomes  a  force 
of  pressure,  which  continues  to  act  till  the  material  is  con- 
sumed. Hence  it  follows  that  a  rocket  ascends,  or  moves 
forward,  with  an  accelerated  motion  till  the  resistance  of  the 
air  becomes  equal  to  the  accetcrative  force;  and  when  the 
composition  is  burnt  out,  the  rocket  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  rod  serves  to  guide  the  rocket  in  its  flight ;  for  the 
common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  rocket  and  red  being  a 
little  below  the  top  of  the  latter  (in  the  one-pound  rocket  it 
is  2  feet  from  the  upper  extremity  of  the  rocket,  or  7  feet 
from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  rod);  if  we  suppose  the 
rocket  to  be  fired  vertically  upwards,  and  a  vibration  should 
take  place  about  the  said  centre  of  gravity  by  any  excess  of 
pressure  on  one  side  arising  from  an  irregularity  in  the 
burning  of  the  composition,  the  resistance  of  the  air  against 
the  long  portion  of  the  rod  below  that  centre,  like  a  force 
acting  on  the  longer  arm  of  a  lever,  will  exceed  the  force  by 
which  the  vibration  is  produced,  since  the  latter  force  acts 
on  the  rocket  and  the  upper  part  of  the  rod  »  hick  constitutes 
the  shorter  arm  of  the  lever;  and  thus  the  vibration  is 
checked,  or  prevented,  and  the  rocket  is  enabled  to  ascend 
steadily.  But,  in  proportion  as  the  composition  burns  out,  the 
common  centre  of  gravity  approaches  nearer  the  middle  of 
the  whole  length  of  the  rocket  and  rod ;  and  the  resistance  of 
the  air  acting  at  length  nearly  equally  above  and  below 
that  centre,  it  can  no  longer  counteract  any  inequality  in 
the  burning  of  the  composition.  Thus,  in  falling,  the  lop 
of  the  rocket,  or  the  rocket  end  of  the  rod.  is  downwards. 

The  rod  performs  a  similar  service  when  the  rocket  is 
impelled  horizontally  or  obliquely  ;  for,  while  tho  force  of 
projection  is  great  enough  to  carry  the  rocket  forward,  and 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  is  near  the  rocket  end  of 
the  rod,  the  resistance  of  tho  air  against  the  tail  of  the 
latter  will  nearly  prevent  any  vibration ;  but,  when  the 
ceutre  of  gravity  has  got  near  tho  middle  of  tho  length, 
the  head  of  the  rocket  begins  to  droop,  and  at  length  the 
whole  comes  obliquely  to  the  ground.  It  has  happened 
however,  from  the  rod  being  too  short  or  too  light,  that  the 
weight  of  the  rocket,  when  the  latter  has  been  projected 
with  a  small  elevation,  has  so  much  incurvated  the  line  of 
its  path  before  the  composition  has  burnt  out,  that  the  rod 
has  turned  over  it,  and  the  whole  lias  been  driven  to  the 
ground  in  a  direction  tending  towards  the  place  from  whence 
it  was  projected. 

Rockets  whose  diameters  vary  from  1  to  2  inches,  have 
been  found  to  ascend  vertically  to  tho  height  ot  about  iuo 
yards ;  and  those  whose  diameters  vary  from  2  to  3  inches, 
have  ascended  to  the  height  of  1200  yards.  The  distsuces 
at  which  rockets  can  be  seen  vaiy  from  35  to  40  miles ;  and 
the  times  of  ascent,  from  7  to  10  seconds.  (Robins's  Tracts, 
vol.  ii.) 

Rockets,  to  be  employed  as  military  projectiles,  were  in- 
Tented  by  Sir  William  Congreve,  and,  in  the  British  artillery 
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service  a  body  of  men,  called  the  rocket  troop,  has  boon 
organised  expressly  for  their  management.    Sir  William 
caused  the  rockets  to  be  made  with  strong  iron  cases  of  cy- 
lindrical forms,  and  terminating;  at  the  head  with  a  parabo- 
/)id  or  cone  ;  and  he  attached  the  rod  so  that  its  axis  should 
coincide  in  direction  with  that  of  the  rocket.   They  serve 
either  as  shells  or  carcasses,  aud  their  weights  are  3,  6,  12, 
24,  and  32  pounds.    Military  rockets  are,  in  general,  fired 
from  tubes  in  order  that  the  direction  of  their  (light  may  be 
more  certain ;  and  the  proper  elevation,  at  least  for  tho 
smalltr  rockets,  is  about  one  degroe  for  each  hundred  yards 
in  the  required  range.  From  their  form  they  penetrate  to  a 
considerable  depth  when  flred  against  timber  or  earth:  12 
pounder  rockets,  after  a  range  of  1260  yards,  have  been 
found  to  enter  the  ground  obliquely  as  far  as  22  feet  The 
principal  inconvenience  attending  the  rocket  practice  is  the 
powerful  action  of  the  wind  when  it  blows  in  a  direction 
perpendicular,  and  even  oblique,  to  the  intended  line  of 
flight. 

Rockets,  being  much  lighter  than  any  other  kind  of  ord- 
nance, and  capable  of  being  used  with  or  without  carriages, 
are  well  adapted  for  conveyance  in  mountainous  countries. 
When  fired  in  volleys  against  troops,  their  effect  is  likely  to 


of  notions  he  had  originally  taken  up.  He  had  been  cdn* 
c&ted  in  the  principles  of  what  was  then  considered  consti- 
tutional Whiggism,  and  he  evidently  to  the  end  of  his  life 
never  entertained  a  doubt  about  the  truth  of  his  political 
opinions.  In  February,  1 760,  he  was  mado  a  Knight  of 
the  Garter.  His  political  career  from  this  date  forms  part 
of  the  history  of  the  next  reign,  and  of  the  several  per- 
sons of  much  greater  mark  than  himself  with  whom  he  was 
brought  into  association  or  collision  in  the  fluctuating 
contest  of  parties.  [George  III. ;  Burke;  Pitt.]  He  was 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  prime  minister  from  10th 
July,  ,1763,  to  12th  July.  1*66,  and  was  ogain  placed  at 
the  head  of  affairs  with  the  same  offico  on  the  resignation 
of  Lord  North,  in  March,  1782,  but  died  the  1st  of  July  of 
that  year.  Tho  marquess  of  Rockingham  married,  in  1732, 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  Bright,  Esq..  of  Badsworth,  but 
had  no  children.  His  eldest  sister  was  married  in  1744  to 
the  first  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  whose  son,  having  succeeded  to 
the  family  estate  on  the  death  of  the  marquess,  took  the 
surname  of  Went  worth  in  1807. 

ROCKS.  A  knowledge  of  the  various  earthy  and  metallic 
substances  which  compose  the  parts  of  tho  globe  near  the  sur- 
face, seems  indispensable  to  the  geologist,  whose  reason- 


create  much  disorder;  and  thoso  which  act  as  carcasses,  j  ings  on  tho  origin  and  changes  of  these  sulistances  form  no 


when  fired  against  buildings,  will  almost  certainly  cause 
their  destruction.    Besides  being  employed  in  the  siege  of 
Copenhagen,  rockets  were  used  at  the  bombardment  of 
Flushing  (1809):  and  in  1813  the  British  rocket-troop  ren- 
dered considerable  service  at  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  The 
advance  of  a  French  column  against  an  inferior  force  of 
British  troops  was  checked  by  a  woll  directed  fire  of  rockets 
at  tho  passage  of  the  A  dour  in  the  last-mentioned  year; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  explosion  of  tho  powder-magazine 
which  lately  (1840)  produced  such  disastrous  effects  at 
Acre,  was  caused  by  the  fall  of  a  rocket  on  the  building. 
ROCKINGHAM.  [Northamptonshire.] 
ROCKINGHAM.  CHARLES   WATSON  WENT- 
WORTH,  MARQUESS  OF,  was  the  only  son  of  the  first 
Marquess  of  Rockingham,  and  was  born  13th  May,  1730, 
two  years  after  the  title  of  Baron  of  Malton  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  his  father,  who,  in  1734,  was  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  Earl  of  Malton,  aud,  having  succeeded  to  his 
cousin  in  the  barony  of  Rockingham  in  1746.  was  created 
Marquess  of  Rockingham  the  same  year.    The  Watsons, 
barons,  and  fur  some  time  earls  of  Rockingham,  had  ori- 
ginally acq  uired  importance  by  the  marriage  of  ono  of  them 
with  the  sifter  of  the  great  earl  of  Strafford,  whose  vast 
estates  they  in  this  way  came  to  inherit. 

In  September,  1730,  while  his  father  was  still  alive,  the 
subject  of  the  present  article  was  created  carl  of  Malton  in 
the  Irish  peerage ;  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  his 
father's  death  left  him  in  possession  of  the  marqucsate. 
Young  as  he  was  when  he  thus  entered  the  House  or  Lords, 
he  did  not  wait  long  before  beginning  to  take  a  share  in 
debate.  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  '  Memoirs  of  the  Last  Ten 
Years  of  tho  Reign  of  George  II.,'  notices  one  or  two  of  his 
earliest  appearances  in  not  very  complimentary  terms. 
When  what  was  called  the  Scotch  Bill  (for  planting  colonies 
of  foreign  Protestants  on  the  forfeited  estates  in  Scotland) 
was  under  discussion  in  March,  1762,  he  says,  'The  young 
marquess  of  Rockingham  entered  into  a  debate  so  much 
above  his  force,  and  partly  applied  the  trite  old  apologue  of 
Menenius  Agrippa,  and  the  sillier  old  story  of  the  fellow  of 
a  college,  who  asked  why  we  should  do  anything  for  pos- 
terity, who  had  never  done  anything  for  us !'  Again,  in  bis 
Bcconnt  of  the  debates  in  the  following  February,  about  the 
chargo  of  Jarobitisro  brought  against  the  solicitor-general 
Mtirrav  (Lord  Mansfield)  and  other  persons  connected  with 
the  court,  he  notes,  in  the  same  sarcastic  style: — 'Lord 
Northumberland,  perceiving  it  was  a  day  for  great  men  to 
stand  forth,  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  announce  his 
own  dignity;  but  he  said  little  to  the  purpose.  Still  less 
wa«  said  by  the  you  ng  marquess  of  Rockingham,  though  he 
had  prepared  a  Ion  g  quotation  from  Tacitus  about  infor- 
mers, and  opened  wLth  it.' 

But  although  never  rated  high  as  a  man  of  talent,  the 
mere  wealth  and  independent  position  of  the  marquess  ne- 
cessarily secured  him  great  influence,  which  was  much 
strengthened  by  his  upright  ami  honourable  character  in 
]>riv;Ue  life,  as  well  tis  by  the  moderation  and  consistency  of 
his  political  conduct,  although  that  was  no  doubt  partly 
owing  to  the  very  narrowness  of  his  understanding,  which 
prevented  him  from  ever  looking  beyond  the  particular  set 


inconsiderable  portion  of  the  science  which  he  is  cultivating. 
It  is  therefore  with  some  surprise  and  disappointment  that 
a  student  of  geology  finds  the  classifications  of  rocks  used  in 
works  of  reputation  formed  with  no  harmony  in  detail,  and 
little  agreement  in  principle.  In  many  works  on  mineralogy, 
compound  rocks,  as  basalt,  are  classed  among  simple  mine- 
rals ;  and  a  place  is  assigned  even  to  clays  and  slates.  On 
the  other  band  geologists  have  not  hesitated  to  employ 
names  originally  designed  to  express  particular  mineral  con- 
stitution, in  a  vague  and  general  sense  as  regards  the  nature 
of  the  rock,  though  strict  and  definite  as  relating  to  its  age. 
Such  writers,  in  fact,  do  not  by  the  name  which  they  use, 
as  '  gneiss,'  or  '  grauwacke,'  or  '  trap,'  mean,  or  wish  to  ex- 
press, what  the  rock  is  which  they  thus  designate,  but 
where  is  its  place  on  tho  scale  of  stratified  rocks,  or  how  its 
mineral  aggreization  is  related  to  particular  circumstances  of 
melting  or  cooling.  That  this  latter  method,  if  carried  to 
extreme,  would  be  subversive  of  accurate  notions  concerning 
the  origin  of  rocks,  is  not  onlv  probable  on  general  grounds, 
but  has  been  amply  proved  by  experience.  The  terms 
'  gneiss,' '  grauwacke,'  clayslate,  &c,  ns  given  by  Werner, 
or  adopted  by  his  followers,  hail  a  mineraiogical  meaning ; 
but  each  of  these  terms  has  been  freely  employed  by 
modern  geologists  to  include  a  great  variety  of  rocks  but 
slightly  related  to,  or  even  merely  associated  with,  the 
typical  compound  signified.  When  we  are  told  that  'there 
is  no  gneiss  in  Cornwall,'  the  assertion  is  true,  or  nearly  so, 
even  in  a  Wernerian  sense;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  some 
part  of  the  vast  and  various  rocks  of  Scotland,  combined  in 
the 'gneiss' of  MacCulloch.  may  as  well  be  ranked  with 
clayslate  as  much  of  the  killas  of  Cornwall,  and  that  other 
members  of  this  gneiss  scries  might  be  called  mica  slate, 
hornblende  slate,  or  quartz  rock.  (See  MacCulloch  On 
Jincks.)  To  avoid  this  confusion  of  mineraiogical  and  geo- 
logical meanings  in  one  term,  several  able  attempts  have 
been  made  upon  one  of  the  following  plain  principles:  — 

1.  To  assign  to  a  series  of  rocks  in  which  several  mineral 
types  (as  sandstone,  limestone,  argillaceous  beds)  occur,  and 
which  therefore  cannot  be  well  described  by  a  mineraiogical 
term,  a  name  depending  on  locality.  Hence  •  the  Silurian 
system,' '  the  Devonian  system,'  &c. 

2.  To  give  to  such  a  series  a  title  derived  from  its  most 
characteristic  member;  as  the  '  Cretaceous  group,'  the 
'  Oolitic  system,'  the  *  New  Red-Sandstone  scries,'  the 
'  Granitic  formation.' 

3.  To  avoid  all  such  specially  characteristic  names,  and 
to  substitute  terms  expressive  merely  of  relative  place  in 
the  supposed  or  established  series  of  geological  events. 
Hence  Mr.  Conybeare's  method  of  superior,  supramedial, 
medial,  subroedtal,  and  inferior  orders  of  strata.  It  is  per- 
haps to  be  wondered  at  that  this  simplo  and  expressive  me- 
thod has  neither  been  fully  developed  nor  followed. 

4.  A  view  almost  equivalent  in  practice,  aud  founded 
mainly  on  the  same  basis,  but  distinctly  involving  an  im- 
portant inference  regarding  the  lapse  of  time,  gives  us  such 
terms  as  Primary  strata.  Transition  rock*,  Secondary  scries 
Tertiary  formations;  and,  as  a  subdivision  of  these  latter. 
Eocene,  Meioceue,  Plciocene  deposits.  It  is  somewhat 
alrango,  that  while  the  use  of  Transition  rocks  is  pro- 
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scribed  as  too  hypothetical  (it  merely  involves  an  inference 
Miltlom  disputed),  the  equally  hypothetical  titles  of  Eocene, 
Meiocene.and  Pleiocene  deposits,  should  he  freely  admitted 
even  by  those  who  think  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  less  ob- 
jectionable in  this  particular  instance,  and  more  useful  and 
applicable  in  regard  to  all  the  older  stratified  deposits. 
Brongniart  classes  rocks  under  the  Saturnian  (antient)  and 
Jovian  (actual  or  modern)  periods.  {Tableau det  Terrain*.) 

Systematic  views  of  rocks,  considered  as  mineral  aggre- 
gates without  any  reference  to  their  geological  history,  nave 
been  seldom  completed.  M.  Bronguiart  has  presented  a 
classification  of  '  mixed  rocks '  nearly  conformed  to  this 
principle,  which  has  been  of  service.  Dr.  MacCulloch's 
'  Treatise  on  Rocks'  is  a  mixed  method,  mineralogical  in 
detail,  geological  in  the  large  features.  This  writer  gives 
the  following  list  of 
'  Minerals  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  rocks:'— 


Indurated  clay,  from  the 
softest  substances 
found  in  trap  to  jasper 
and  silicious  sebmt. 

Clinkstone. 

Compact  fclnpar,  includ- 
ing the  borustone  and 
petrosilex  of  so  mo 
writers. 

Common  and  glassy  fel- 
spar. 

Quartz. 

Carbonate  of  lime. 
Mica. 

Chlorite  (foliated). 
Talc. 


Actinolitc. 
Augite. 
Hypcrsthone. 
Diallage. 
Tourmaline. 
Serpentine. 
Steatite. 

Noble  Serpentine. 
Gypsum. 

Iron,  iuvariousslatcsof 
oxidation,  and  com- 
bined with  carbonic 
acid,  water,  &c 

Bitumen. 

Pitchstone. 

Chert. 


Hornblende. 

He  then  adds  a  list  of  minerals  occasionally  imbedded  in 
rocks,  so  to  modify  their  aspect,  viz.  :— 


Garnet, 
Olivine. 
Cyanite. 
Finite. 
Spodumene. 
Cliiastolite. 
Staurotide 
Epidolc. 
Mesot  ypo. 
Zircon. 
Topaz. 
Beryl. 


Chrysoberyl. 
Fluor  Spar. 
Corundum. 
Oxydulous  Iron. 
Pyrites. 

Cbromate  of  Iron. 
Prehnile. 
Andalusile. 
Apatite. 
Spbeno. 
Oxyde  of  Tin. 
Molybdcna. 


He  then  names  the  rocks  in  which  the  minerals  of  the 
first  class  occur.  We  extract  the  most  important  of  these 
notices:— 

Indurated  clay  occurs  in  claystone  not  schistose,  some 
porphyries  and  amygdaloid*,  some  basalts ;  also  in  argil- 
laceous schist,  shale,  limestone. 

Compact  felspar  occurs  as  a  simple  rock ;  also  in  gneiss, 
porphyries,  amygdaloids,  syenites,  greenstones,  augite  rocks, 
hypersthene  rocks,  granite- 
Quartz  occurs  in  quartz  rock,  granite,  gneiss,  mica  schist, 
chlorite  schist,  talcose  schist,  argillaceous  schist,  sandstone, 
pornhyries,  syenites,  and  greenstones. 

telspar  occurs  in  granite,  gneiss,  chlorito  schist,  horn- 
blende schist,  actinolile  schist,  sandstone,  quarts  rock, 
greenstone,  porphyry,  syenite,  pitchstone. 

Mica  occurs  in  granite,  gneiss,  mica  schist,  quartz  rock, 
sandstone,  shale,  limestone,  claystone,  syenite,  porphyry. 

Clilorile  occurs  in  chlorite  schist,  granite,  gneiss,  actino- 
litc schist,  argillaceous  schist. 

Talc  occurs  in  talcose  schist,  primary  limestone,  granite, 
serpentine. 

Hornblende  occurs  in  granite,  gneiss,  hornblende  schist, 
micaceous  schist,  argillaceous  schist,  primary  limestone, 
serpentine,  syenite,  greenstone,  basalt,  porphyry,  chloritic 
schist,  actinolile  schist. 

M.  Brungniart's  general  view  of  mixed  rocks  may  be  put 
in  the  following  abbreviated  form  :  — 

A.  Crystallized  isomorous  rocks  (the  parts  equally 
mixed). 

1.  Felspathic  rocks. 

a.  Granite.  Laminated  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  equally 
disseminated. 

b.  Protogine.  Felspar,  quartz,  steatite,  or  talc,  or  chlorite. 

c.  Pegmatite  (graphic  granite).  Laminated  felspar,  and 
quartt. 


d.  Mimose.   Laminated  felspar,  and  augite. 
2.  Hornblendic  rocks. 

a.  Syenite.  Laminated  felspar,  hornblende,  and  quartz. 

b.  Diallage.  Hornblende,  and  compact  felspar  dissemi- 
nated. 

e.  Hemithrene.  Hornblende  and  limestone. 

B.  Crystallized  Anisomerous  Rocks  (the  parts  unequally 
mixed). 

1.  Base  of  quartz. 

a.  Hyalomicte.  Crystallized  quartz,  and  disseminated 
mica. 

2.  Base  of  mica. 

a.  Gneiss.  Mica  abundant  in  plates,  lamellar  or  granu- 
lar felspar— a  laminated  rock. 

b.  Mica  schist   Continuous  mica  and  quartz. 

3.  Base  of  schist 

a.  Pbyllade.   Clay  slate  containing  various  minerals. 

b.  Calcischist.     Argillaceous  schist  and  limestone 
variously  mixed. 

4.  Base  of  talc. 

a.  Steaschist  Talcose  base  with  disseminated  minerals. 

5.  Base  of  serpentine. 

a.  Ophiolite.   Serpentine,  including  various  minerals, 
as  chromate  and  oxide  of  iron,  diallage,  garnet  &c. 

6.  Base  of  limestone. 

Cipolin.   Granular  limestone  with  mica. 

b.  Ophkalce.  Limestone,  with  serpentine,  talc, or  chlo- 
rite, imbedded. 

c.  Calciphyre.    Limestone  enveloping  crystals,  as  fel- 
spar, garnet  hornblende,  &c 

7.  Base  ofcornean  (compact  felspar  of  MacCullocb). 

a  Variolite.   Including  nodules  and  veins  of  various 
kinds. 

b.  Vakite-   Including  mica,  augite,  &c 
8-  Base  of  hornblende  or  basalt 

a.  Arnphibolite.   Base  of  hornblende,  with  dissemi- 
nated mineral*. 

b.  Basanite.    Base  of  compact  basalt,  with  dissemi- 
nated minerals. 

c.  Trappite.   Base  of  bard  compact  dull  cornean  trap, 
with  mica,  felspar,  &c. 

d.  Melaphyre  (Trap  porphyry).    Black  petrosilicious 
hornblende,  with  crystals  of  felspar. 

9.  Base  of  petrosilex,  coloured  by  hornblende. 

a.  Porphyry.    Paste  of  reddish  petrosilex,  with  crystals 
of  felspar. 

b.  Ophite.   Paste  of  green  petrosilex,  with  crystals  of 
felspar. 

c.  Amygdaloid.    Paste  of  petrosilex,  with  nodules  of 
petrosilex  of  a  different  colour. 

d.  Euphotide.   Enclosing  crystals  of  diallage. 

1 0.  Base  of  petrosilex  or  compact  felspar. 

a.  Eurite.   With  mica,  &&  disseminated. 

b.  Leptenite.   Base  of  granular  felspar,  with  mica  atid 
quartz. 

c.  Trachyte.   With  crystals  of  glassy  felspar. 

1 1 .  Base  of  claystone. 

a.  Clay  porphyry.   Crystals  of  felspar. 

b.  Domite.   Crystals  of  mica. 

12.  Base  of  pitchstone. 

Stigmite.    With  crystals  of  felspar  (commonly  called 
porpbyritio  pitchstone). 

13.  Base  undetermined. 
Lava. 

C.  Aggregated  rocks  (uncrystallized ;  the  parts  irregularly 
mixed). 

1.  Cemented  rocks. 

a.  Psammite.    Grains  of  quartz,  &c  united. 
(This  includes  sandstones,  grauwacke,  &£.) 

2.  Imbedded  rocks. 

a,  Mimophyre.   Cement  argillaceous,  uniting  distinct 
grains  of  felspar,  &c. 

b.  Pscfite.   Cement  argillaceous,  including  fragments 
of  mica  schist  slate,  &c. 

e.  Pudding-stone.    Cement  including  large  rounded 

Sieces  of  different  kinds  in  different  varieties  of  pud- 
ing-stone,  as  quartz,  limestone.  Mints. 

d.  Breccia.   The  fragments  angular. 

The  roost  prevalent  classification  of  rocks  in  actual  use  is 
founded  on  one  leading  feature  of  their  origin  and  history. 
Rocks  are  of  igneous  origin  (pyrogenous  rocks),  or  of  aqueous 
origin  (hydrogenous  rocks),  and  thus  make  two  great  classes : 
the  former  being  often  considered,  with  reference  to  the 
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circumstances  of  their  occurrence  in  two  divisions,  viz.  hv- 
pogone  or  Plutonic  rocks  (as  granite),  and  volcanic  rocks 
(as  obsidian);  the  latter  being  distinguished  into  fresh- 
water and  marine  deposits,  the  result  of  chemical,  vital,  and 
mechanical  agencies  exerted  in  water.  Many  cases  are 
known  of  an  alteration  of  these  hydrogenous  rocks  by  con- 
tact with  Plutonic  or  volcanic  masses:  by  this  change  they 
acquire  the  name  of  metamorphic  rocks.  Those  clays  and 
sandstones  are  hardened,  and  have  their  structure  altered 
so  as  to  resemble  clay  slate,  quartz  rock,  or  jasper ;  and 
chalk  and  limestone  are  rendered  crystalline. 

Adopting  as  the  best  and  most  applicable  the  fundamental 
distinction  of  pyrogenous  and  hydrogenous  rucks,  the 
student  will  find  by  experience  that  the  nest  if  not  the  only 
good  way  of  describing  and  recognising  rocks,  is  by  atten- 
tion to  their  elementary  composition.  The  granitic,  por- 
phyritic,  amygdaloidal,  or  other  structures  of  igneous  rocks, 
are  so  many  variable  circumstances  due  to  particular  acci- 
dents in  the  fusion  or  cooling  of  the  masses,  and  belong 
more  or  less  to  all  of  them,  as  the  compact,  oolitic,  arenaceous, 
and  other  characteristic  textures  of  hydrogenous  rocks 
mark  peculiarities  of  their  aggregation  or  solidification. 

Mr.  Scropc  has  successfully  shown,  in  his  '  Synopsis  of 
Volcanic  Rocks'  (Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xxL),  that  these 
various  compounds  may  be  easily  and  philosophically  classed 
by  consideration  of  the  relative  abundance  of  two  minerals, 
seldom  absent  from  any  of  them,  viz.  felspar  and  augite. 
(The  felspar  is  sometimes  replaced  by  leucite,  haiiyne, 
olivine  or  mellite;  the  augite  by  hornblende  or  litauiferou* 
iron.)    Hence  we  have  only  three  great  groups : — 

FeUpathic  Trachyte. 

Augilo-felspalhic.  .Graystone. 

Augitic  Basalt. 

To  each  of  these  belong  many  varieties,  and  many  grada- 
tions of  granitic,  porphyrilic,  amygdaloidal,  and  other  slruc- 
» n res.  [Lava  ]  By  a  similar  method  we  may  class  the  older 
or  Plutonic  rocks  of  fusion,  as:  Felspalhic, — granite,  porphy- 
ry, felspar  rock,  claystonc,  eurite,  pitchsloue;  Augito-fel- 
spatic, — sienite,  euphotide ;  Augittc, — sienile,  hyperstheue 
rock,  greenstone,  basalt,  wackc,  inelaphyre. 

The  hydrogenous  rocks  of  most  importance  may  he 
classed  according  to  their  arenaceous,  argillaceous,  calcare- 
ous, or  other  basis,  as — 

Arenaceous,  uniform, as  sandstones,  sands  ;  aggregated  as 
conglomerates,  pudding-stones. 

Argillaceous,  uniform,  as  clay  and  shale;  containing 
fragments,  as  some  clay  conglomerates. 
Argillo-calcareous,  as  marls  properly  so  called. 
Calcareous,  as  chalk,  limestone. 
Calcareo-magnesian,  as  dolomite. 
Ilaloul,  as  gypsum,  rock  salt. 
Carbonaceous,  as  cool,  lignite. 
Ferruginous,  as  ironstone. 
Cupriferous,  as  the  kupferschiefer. 
Finally,  all  those  hydrogenous  rocks  arc  liable  to  local 
changes,  by  contact  or  proximity  with  the  rocks  of  fusion. 
These  metamorphic  rocks  may  be  classed  according  to  the 
same  form  as  those  which  are  unaltered.    We  give  below 
authentic  examples  of  several  cases  of  metamorphism  :— 

1.  Arenaceous  rockB,  metamorphic  by  induration,  as  along 
greenstone  dykes  in  Arran,  and  Salisbury  Crags.  Similar 
effects  happen  beneath  iron-furnaces,  and  when  the  effect  is 
in  extreme  the  result  is  quarts  rock. 

2.  Argillaceous  rocks,  metamorphic  by  induration,  and  a 
certain  confluence  of  grains.   In  extreme  cases  the  result  j 
is  a  kind  of  clay  slate,  or  bono  slate,  or  Lydian  stone,  with 
cubic  pyrites,  and  rarely  garnets,  embedded.  An  example  of  \ 
the  latter  occur*  at  Plas  Ncwydd. 

3.  Calcareous  rocks,  metamorphic  bv  re-arrangement  of 
r  tides.    Thus  granular  or  saccharoid  limestone  is  found 

y  the  side  of  the  basaltic  dykes  in  Antrim,  on  the  green- 
stone of  Teesdale,  near  the  hypcrathene  of  Sky.  &c.  The 
liraestaue  among  primary  strata  is  of  similar 'appearance, 
though  not  in  contact  with  igneous  rocks. 

4.  Carbonaceous.  Coal  becomes  coke  or  anthracite  near 
basaltic  dykes. 

Examinations  of  this  kind  have  shown  that  ordinary 
sedimentary  rocks  altered  by  heat  acquire  aspects  and  struc- 
tures and  compositions  resembling  almost  exactly  those 
moat  common  among  the  earliest  or  primary  strata,  as 
quartz  rock,  clay  slate,  garnet  mica  slate,  garnet  gneiss, 
granular  marble,  &c. ;  and  it  is  therefore  a  probable^ infer- 
ence that  in  all  such  cases  of  strict  resemblauce  those  an- 
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tient  rocks  have  undergone  on  a  great  scale,  and  under  the 
general  influeuce  of  the  intense  heat  of  the  earth,  tl.o 
changes  which  are  certainly  proved  to  have  happened 
locally,  from  limited  agencies,  on  substances  of  similar 
chemical  quality.  Very  careful  investigations  on  these  points 
are  however  still  needed  to  fix  limits  and  give  precision 
and  certainty  to  the  inferences  from  phenomena. 

The  circumstances  which  accompany  the  appearance  of 
pyrogenous  rocks  will  often  lead  us  to  probable  views  as  to 
tho  conditions  under  which  they  wero  fused  and  cooled. 
Thus  from  the  granite  masses  of  Arran  and 'Cornwall,  very 
coarse  in  their  granulation,  veins  proceed  into  the  adjoining 
slate  rocks,  and  become  more  and  moro  fine  in  gram,  and 
porphyrilic  or  merely  fettpaihicin  aspect;  the  coarse  green- 
stone of  Salisbury  Crags  acquires  compactness  where  it 
touches  the  sandstone  rocks;  in  a  modern  furnace  the  centre 
of  masses  of  fused  rock  or  melted  metal  is  usually  the  most 
porous  part ;  and  all  these  facts  are  linked  together  in  the 
more  general  proposition,  that  slow  cooling  allows  or  large 
and  regular,  while  rapid  refrigeration  generally  force»  a 
minute,  hasty,  and  confused  structure,  in  which  crystalliza- 
tion is  sometimes  quite  destroyed.  (See  Basalt  for  some 
notice  of  Mr.  Gregory  Watt's  experiments  on  this  sub- 
stance cooled  from  fusion.] 

Considerations  of  this  kind  explain  the  generally  greater 
compactness  of  Plutonic,  as  compared  with  the  celltilaritv 
of  vulcanic  rocks,  and  indeed  there  is  little  other  difference 
between  llicm  than  that  which  is  intelligible  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  outpouring  of  one  class  at  or  near  the  surface, 
and  under  air,  and  the  solidification  of  the  other  under  great 
depths  of  water,  as  some  greenstones ;  inclosed  in  masses  of 
preconsolidated  rock,  as  some  porphyries  ;  or  slowly  cooled 
in  enormous  quantity,  as  granite,  and  hypersthenic  sienite. 

Similarly,  bv  attention  to  the  texture  and  structure  of  the 
rocks  deposited  by  water,  we  find  marks  of  .sedimentary  ac- 
cumulation in  sandstones  and  clnys,  and  proofs  of  rltemicul 
precipitation  or  vital  arrangement  in  limestones.  We  may- 
put  some  of  the  results  on  this  subject  in  a  very  simnlt: 
series,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  suggest  important  reflec- 
tions. 

Littoral  and  Flood  Deposit*,  as  conglomerates  and  sand- 
stones :  the  latter  showing  often  ripple-mark,  sumetiuics  im- 
pressions of  littoral  or  terrestrial  animals;  the  former. a  (ton- 
fused  aggregation  resulting  from  local  agitation. 

Sea  and  River  Sediments.— Sha\ea  and  clays,  often  finely 
and  regularly  laminated,  aud  of  very  uniform  composi- 
tion, the  fruit  of  more  tranquil  deposition  in  deeper  or 
calmer  water. 

Pelagian  Deposits,  as  some  limestone  strata,  the  accu- 
mulation of  dead  shells,  crinoidea,  foraminifera,  &c,  atid 
others  which  are  in  part  tho  preserved  structures  of  coral. 
Thus  some  beds  of  marble  are  really  masses  of  crinoidea, 
others  of  coral,  some  of  «hell.s  some  chalk  is  full  of  spieulm 
of  sponges,  Sic,  and  other  calcareous  beds  are  replete  with 
foraminifera. 

[Basalt;  Granite  ;  Graitwackk  ;  Gnf.iss;  Lava; 
Mica  Schist;  Porphyry;  Stratification.] 

ROCRO  Y.  u  fortified  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrou- 
dissement  in  the  department  of  Ardennes,  161  miles  north- 
east of  Paris  by  Soisson*,  Reims,  and  Meziercs.  Rorroy. 
then  a  village,  was  fortified  by  Francois  L,  a.d.  Ii37,  to 
defend  the  frontier  on  that  side:  tho  fortifications  were 
finished,  and  the  place  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  town,  by  his 
son  Henri  II.  It  was  besieged,  a.d.  1643,  by  the  Spaniards 
under  Don  Francisco  dc  Melos,  who  occupied  a  very  s:rotig 
position,  covered  by  marshes  and  woods,  and  accessible  only 
by  a  single  causeway.  The  French  under  the  duke  of  En- 
gliien,  afterwards  better  known  as  prince  of  Condi1  (Le  Grand 
Condi),  then  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  advanced  against 
the  Spaniard*,  and  obtained  a  splendid  and  decisive  victory 
(19th  May),  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  military  re- 
nown. The  town  stands  in  an  extensive  plain,  about  five 
miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Mcuse.  The  fortifications 
are  of  no  great  importance  at  present,  though  it  still  ranks 
as  a  fortress.  The  population  in  1 83 1  was  362.'! :  the  towns- 
men make  tin  ware  and  carpenters'  tools.  There  are  four 
fairs  in  the  year.  The  town  has  a  society  of  agriculture, 
a  military  hospital,  and  some  government  offices. 

The  arrondisscment  comprehends  sixty-eight  communes, 
and  is  divided  into  fivo  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a 
justice  of  the  peace.    The  population  in  J  S3 1  was  43,807. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAINS  is  a  term  usually  applied  to  an 
extensive  mountain-system  in  North  America,  but  as  this 
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term  has  too  general  a  signification,  and  therefore  cannot  ] 
with  propriety  be  applied  to  a  particular  system,  geogra- 
pher* call  tho  North  American  range  the  Chippewyan 
Mountain*.  Tlicse  mountains  occupy  the  central  ports  of 
that  continent,  but,  like  the  Andes  in  South  America,  they 
are  much  nearer  to  the  Pacific  than  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  Chippewyan  Mountains  are  far  less  known  than  the 
Andes  in  South  America.  Perhaps  more  than  one-half  of 
the  eastern  declivity  has  been  seen  by  travellers,  who  have 
given  some  account  of  it,  but,  with  the  exceptiou  of  n  com- 
paratively small  part,  the  whole  of  the  western  declivity  is 
almost  entirely  unknown. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  this  mountain-system  was 
only  a  continuation  of  the  Andes  of  South  America,  and 
that  these  two  mountain-regions  were  connected  by  a  chain 
which  traversed  the  Mexican  Isthmus  in  its  wlnde  length. 
But  it  is  now  ascertained  beyond  doubt  that  a  tlat  country 
of  considerable  extent  intervenes  between  the  Andes  and 
the  mountains  of  the  Isthmus.  [Panama]  It  is  also 
ascertained  that  the  mountain-ran^e  which  is  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  in  the  northern  of  the  Mexi- 
can Stales,  is  not  connected  with  any  of  the  southern  off- 
sets of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains,  but  terminates  about 
130  miles  south  of  the  Sierra  do  Mogollon,  or  that  branch 
of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains  which  approaches  nearest 
to  it. 

This  mountain-iystcm  may  be  divided  into  three  parts — 
tho  Southern,  Central,  and  Northern  Chippewyan  Moun- 
tains. The  first  extends  from  29s  to  4*2°  N.  lat. ;  the  Cen- 
tral Chippewyans  from  42*  to  49°  N.  lat. ;  and  the  Northern 
from  49°  to  nearly  70°  N.  lat.  The  whole  length,  from  29u 
to  70°  N.  lat.,  exceeds  3000  miles,  and  when  the  ridges, 
which  probably  traverse  the  north-western  peninsula  of 
North  America  from  east  to  west,  and  apparently  are  only 
offsets  of  the  great  mountain  range,  are  included,  tho  whole 
length  is  about  4000  miles. 

The  Southern  Chiiypewyans  resemble  the  Northern 
Andes  in  being  divided  into  three  long  ranges,  which  run 
off  in  diverging  lines.  The  point  from  which  they  diverge 
is  a  mountain-knot,  about  42°  N.  lat.,  and  is  called  Sierra 
Verdo.  From  this  point  the  three  ranges  run  southward. 
The  most  eastern  range  forms  one  elevated  mass  of  rocks 
between  42"  and  34°  N.  lat ,  and  within  these  limits  pre- 
serves the  name  of  Chippewyan  or  Rocky  Mountains.  It 
runs  nearly  due  south  between  104"  and  106°  \V.  lone. 
Between  35°  and  34°  N.  lat.  it  divides  into  two  ranges,  both 
of  which  run  southward  and  parallel  to  one  another,  includ- 
ing the  narrow  valley  of  the  Rio  Puerco,  and  terminate  in 
the  great  bend  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  between  29°  and  30° 
N  lat.  In  the  present  state  of  geographical  knowledge, 
these  two  ranges,  which  arc  called  the  Sierra  dc  los  Co- 
manches,  must  be  considered  as  the  most  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains.  It  is  hardly  known 
on  what  authority  these  two  ranges  have  been  laid  down  on 
our  maps,  as  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Puerco  and  the  countries 
cast  of  it  are  in  possession  of  the  Bavagc  and  warlike  tribe 
of  the  Comanches,  who  do  not  allow  strangers  to  enter  their 
country.  Only  tho  western  declivity  of  the  western  range 
has  been  seen  by  travellers,  who  describe  the  range  as  rising 
only  to  a  moderate  elevation,  but  having  a  very  desolate 
and  barren  aspect,  and  being  almost  entirely  without  water 
and  wood. 

That  part  of  the  Southern  Chippewvans  which  extends 
from  34*  to  42*  N.  lat.  is  perhaps  tne  best  known  part  of 
tbo  whole  system,  the  eastern  declivity  having  been  exa- 
mined for  a  considerable  extent  by  Major  Long.  He  says 
that  the  breadth  Yurie*  from  30  to  100  miles.  The  moun- 
tains rise  abruptly  from  the  plains  to  the  east  of  them, 
towering  into  peaks  of  great  height,  which  are  visible 
at  the  distance  of  more  than  1 00  miles  east  of  their 
base.  They  consist  of  ridges,  knobs,  and  peaks  variously 
disposed,  among  which  there  are  many  wide  and  fer- 
tile valleys.  The  more  elevated  parts  of  the  mountains  arc 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  which  gives  them  a  luminous, 
and  at  a  great  distance  even  a  brilliant  appearance,  whence 
they  have  derived  the  name  of  the 'shining  mountains.' 
The  height  of  the  James  Peak  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
about  8300  feet  above  its  base,  which  is  considered  as  be- 
tween 2000  and  3000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Though 
considered  the  highest  summit  in  this  part  of  the  range, 
Major  Long  says,  that  judging  from  the  position  of  the 
•now  near  the  summit  of  other  peaks  and  ridges  at  no  great 
distance  from  it,  it  is  apparent  that  they  arc  much  higher. 


The  western  declivity  of  this  range  is  not  so  steep  as  tho 
ca*te'n,  and  does  not  descend  so  deep,  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Rio  del  Norte  being  considerably  moro  elevated  than 
the  plains  east  of  the  mountains. 

The  central  range  of  the  Southern  Chippewyans  runs  nearly 
parallel  to  the  eastern  along  the  meridian  of  107"  W.  long!, 
and  terminates  near  34°  N.  lat  with  the  Sierra  de  Mogol- 
lon,  a  name  which  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  rwnge. 
though  others  called  it  Sierra  de  los  Mimbres.  It  appears  not 
to  attain  tho  elevation  of  the  eastern  range.  On  the  eastern 
side  its  slope  is  well  defined,  as  no  offsets  branch  off  from 
it,  but  the  width  and  the  western  declivities  are  not  known. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  Sierra  de  Mogollon  was 
united  by  a  mountain-chain  to  the  Sierra  Madte  in  Mexico; 
but  the  last-mentioned  range  terminates  near  32°  N.  lat. 
and  a  level  plain  about  150  miles  in  extent  intervenes  be- 
tween the  two  ranges. 

The  western  chain  of  the  Southern  Chippowynns  is  called 
the  Sierra  de  los  Guacaros,  and  it  is  supposed  to  join  the 
principal  chain  at  the  Sierra  Verde.  But  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  mountain  truct,  which  occurs  about  3"*  N.  lat., 
and  112"  W.  long.,  and  is  properly  called  Sierra  Guacaros 
this  range  is  unknown  in  Us  wholo  extent.  It  is  not  even 
known  whether  this  range  is  connected  with  the  snow- 
capped summit  of  ti  e  St.  Bc-rnardin,  which  occur  near 
34*  N.  lat.  and  117°  W.  long.  If  a  chain  of  high  land* 
I  should  be  found  to  extend  between  tho  last-mentioned  lu^h 
|  summit  and  the  Sierra  do  los  Guacaros,  which  is  not  impro- 
bable, the  mountainous  and  rocky  peninsula  of  California 
would  constitute  the  most  southern  extremity  of  the  Chip- 
pewyan Mountains. 

As  the  countries  surrounding  the  Southern  Chippewyans 
arc  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  savage  tribes,  which  seem 
to  have  no  intercourse  with  one  another,  the  routes  arc  un- 
known, with  the  exception  of  ono  over  the  eastern  range, 
near  3G"  N.  lat.,  which  is  used  by  the  North  American 
caravans,  which  start  from  the  town  of  Franklin  in  the 
state  of  Missouri,  for  the  town  of  Santa  Fein  New  Mexico, 
whence  they  proceed  to  Chihuahua.  The  elevation  of  the 
mountain-pass  does  not  appear  to  be  very  great. 

The  Central  Chippewyans  between  the  Sierra  Verde 
(42a  N.  lat.)  and  49  N.  lat.  have  been  often  crossed  by 
American  travellers,  in  passing  from  the  United  States  t-> 
the  river  Colombia.  In  this  part  the  mountain  region  seems 
to  contain  two  ranges  of  great  elevation,  running  parallel 
to  one  another  at  tho  distance  of  100  miles,  and  enclosing 
high  valleys,  which  are  generally  filled  up  by  the  rocky 
masses,  which  protrude  from  the  great  chains  to  a  consider- 
able distance  within  the  valleys.  The  two  chains  however 
do  not  subside  either  on  the  east  or  on  the  west  into  plains, 
being  separated  from  the  level  ground,  which  only  occurs  at 
a  great  distance  from  them,  by  hilly  regions  of  considerable 
extent. 

Not  far  from  the  Sierra  Verde,  towards  the  north,  between 
the  Spanish  River,  supposed  to  be  the  Rio  Colorado,  which 
falls  into  the  most  northern  recess  of  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia, and  the  Big  Horn  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Missouri,  the 
eastern  chain  or  the  mountains  contains  a  deep  and  wide 
depression,  which  presents  an  easy  passage  over  the  range, 
so  easy  indeed  that  it  may  be  crossed  by  carriages.  In 
these  parts  there  is  a  plain  between  moderate  heights, 
which  is  about  ten  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  surface 
of  which  is  encrusted  with  salt  as  white  as  snow  to  a  depth 
of  twelve  or  eighteen  inches.  North  of  this  depression  the 
mountains  rise  to  a  greater  height ;  but  they  do  not  present 
a  range  of  uniform  olevation  ;  they  are  rather  extensive 
groups,  here  and  there  overtopped  by  high  peaks,  among 
which  there  is  one  which  probably  rises  to  15,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  eastern  range  is  furrowed 
longitudinally  by  deep  and  narrow  valleys  drained  by  small 
and  rapid  streams.  The  higher  parts  of  the  ranges  consul 
of  granite,  and  are  bleak  and  bare,  being  nearly  destitute 
of  vegetation,  but  many  of  the  inferior  ridges  arc  scantily 
clothed  with  scrub  pines,  oaks,  cedar,  and  furze.  In 
some  places  these  mountains  have  traces  of  volcanic  action 
Some  of  the  interior  valleys  are  strewed  with  scoria  and 
broken  stones,  evidently  or  volcanic  origin,  and  vestiges  uf 
extinct  craters  are  seen  on  tho  highest  points. 

Farther  north,  between  45°  and  47*.  the  eastern  range 
appears  to  maintain  a  moro  equal  elevation,  and  to  me  to  a 
great  height  Their  highest  parts  arc  covered  with  >n*'W 
in  the  months  of  August  and  September,  and  in  the  lower 
parts,  along  the  watercourses  and  in  the  ravines,  snow  does 
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not  disappear  till  the  month  of  June.  The  mean  elevation 
of  thi»  range  may  be  between  8000  and  9000  foot.  This 
chain  probably  does  not  exceed  30  or  40  miles  in  width. 
The  western  chain,  which  is  somewhat  lower,  appears  to  be 
«;('  greater  width.  The  middle  of  this  range,  which  is  railed 
the  Blue  Mountains  towards  its  northern  extremity,  is  in 


this  road,  it  was  tedious,  fatiguing,  and  not  exempt  from 
danger.  Later  travellers  have  taken  a  shorter,  and,  to  all 
appearance,  a  more  convenient  road.  They  ascend  the 
Missouri  to  the  vicinity  of  45s  N.  lat.,  then  pass  by  a  due 
west  route  to  the  Black  Hill*,  which  they  traverse  near  iho 
sources  of  the  Little  Missouri,  and  south  of  the  place  where 


up  by  deep  and  precipitous  ravines;  but  along  its  western 
sido  there  is  a  hilly  region,  in  which  several  wide  depres- 
sions occur,  most  of  which  oro  well  watered,  and  are  prairie 
lands.  Clarke  River,  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Columbia  runs  through  a  narrow  valley,  which  at  the  place 
where  it  opens  on  the  Columbia  River  expands  into  a  plain 
about  CO  miles  in  circumference,  which  has  a  good  soil.  In 
tins  part  of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains  two  easy  passes  arc 
found  between  46s  and  47%  or  between  the  upper  branches 
of  the  Missouri  and  Clarke  River;  and  it  is  slated,  that 
they  could  be  rendered  fit  for  carriages  without  much  labour. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  base  on  which  this  part  of  the 
mountain  system  rests  is  between  4000  and  5000  feet  above 
the  sea-level. 

But  tho  approuch  to  these  passes  is  not  easy,  as  tho 
greatest  part  of  the  country  immediately  east  of  the  moun- 
tains is  covered  with  high  and  very  rugged  hills.  Tho  outer 
edge  of  this  extensive  mountain-region  seems  to  be  formed 
by  a  runge  of  high  hills,  called  the  Black  Hills,  which  at 
its  southern  extremity,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  southern 
fork  of  the  Platte  River  or  Nebraska,  is  about  100  miles  from 
the  principal  chains  of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains,  but  as 
it  proceeds  northward,  diverges  from  their  direction.  The 
last-named  ranges  run  north-north-west,  whilst  the  Black 
Hills,  beginning  at  the  southern  fork  of  the  Nebraska, 
stretch  thence  in  a  north-east  direction,  and  terminate  in 
the  great  bend  of  the  river  Missouri,  enclosing  the  valley  of 
the  Little  Missouri  on  both  sides.  Thus  the  Black  Hills 
near  4b°  N.  lat.  are  more  than  400  miles  from  tho  eastern 
chain  of  the  Chippewyans.  The  connecting  link  between 
these  two  chains  is  formed  by  the  Big  Horn  Mountains, 
which  consist  of  two  ridges  that  extend  along  both  sides  of 
Big  Horn  River  to  the  place  where  that  river  joins  the 
Yellow  Stone  River.  The  eastern  of  these  two  ridges  seems 
to  join  the  Black  Hills  south  of  45u,  near  tho  sources  of  the 
Little  Missouri.  The  Big  Horn  Mountains  are  described  as 


some  parts  covered  with  dense  and  gloomy  forests,  and  cut   this  range  is  connected  with  the  Big  Horn  Mountains. 

They  then  travel  along  the  south-eastern  declivity  of  the 
last-mentioned  range  to  its  junction  with  the  Chippewyan 
Mountains,  where  they  pass  by  the  wide  depression  above 
noticed  to  the  upper  branches  of  Lewis  River. 

Tho  hilly  region  which  lies  west  of  tho  Chippewyan 
mountains  is  far  mora  extensive.  In  fact  it  occupies  tho 
whole  country  which  lies  between  tho  western  of  the  two 
principal  ranges  and  the  shores  of  tho  Pacific.  In  some 
places  indeed  there  are  plains  of  considerable  extent,  but 
they  are  surrounded  by  ranges  of  hills,  and  their  surface  is 
generally  undulating.  Tho  general  declivity  of  the  surface 
is  also  far  from  being  gentle,  as  the  rivers  which  drain  this 
region  are  interrupted  by  rapids  and  cataracts.  In  some 
places  the  rapids  are  30,  40,  and  even  CO  miles  long,  and 
of  course  render  nearly  the  whole  course  of  the  rivers  unfit 
for  navigation.  Among  tho  higher  ranges  which  traverse 
this  region,  that  should  be  noticed  which  begins  at  Capo 
Mendocino  on  the  Pacific,  and  is  supposed  to  extend  cast- 
ward,  and  to  join  the  principal  range  of  the  Chippewyans 
near  the  Sierra  Verde.  It  is  not  known  whether  a  continuous 
mountain-range  exists  in  these  parts,  but  from  the  fact  that 
these  districts  contain  the  watershed  between  the  rivers 
which  fall  into  the  lower  course  of  the  Columbia  River  and 
those  which  run  to  the  S.  Francisco  or  Buenaventura,  the 
existence  of  such  a  range  is  inferred.  It  seems  very  pro- 
bable that  another  range,  which  extends  along  the  Pacific 
from  100  to  150  miles  from  tho  shore,  and  tcrminotes  on  the 
banks  of  the  Columbia  River  opposite  the  Long  Narrows,  is 
immediately  connected  with  the  mountains  near  Capo 
Mendocino.  Tins  lant-meutionud  range,  which  is  pretty 
well  known  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Columbia  River,  contains 
some  summits  which  rise  above  tho  snow-liue.  Mount 
Hood,  about  50  miles  south  of  the  cataracts  and  rapids 
called  the  Long  Narrows,  attains  the  elevation  of  15,900 
feet  above  the  sea. 
The  Northern  Chippetcyani  extend  from  49°  N.  lat  to 


very  rugged  region  of  hills  and  rocky 


Height,  but  rising  very  steep.  Their  surface  is  diversified 
by  numerous  glens,  in  which  clumps  of  pine-trees  occur, 
and  a  profusion  of  gross  and  different  plants.  The  Black 
Hills  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation.  In  some  parts  they 
are  covered  with  loose  stones,  and  intersected  by  deep 
valleys,  especially  towards  their  northern  extremity,  but 
farther  south  they  consist  mostly  of  bare  rocks,  and  there  is 
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the  Black  Hills  and  south  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  is 
generally  level  or  undulating.  It  is  destitute  of  trees,  but 
in  most  places  covered  with  coarse  grass,  on  which  tho 
buffaloes  llnd  abundant  pasture.  The  extensive  country 
which  lies  between  the  Black  Hills  and  north  of  the  Big 
Horn  Mountains  is  entirely  covered  with  ridges  of  hills 
rising  to  a  moderate  elevation,  but  presenting  a  great 
variety  of  shapes,  like  the  ruins  of  old  castles,  domes, 
peaks,  &c.  In  this  region  originate  the  numerous  rivers 
by  whose  confluence  the  river  Missouri  is  formed,  besides 
its  first  great  confluent  the  Yellow-  Stone  River,  which 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Big  Horn  River.  The  great  velo- 
city with  which  the  Missouri  flows  all  through  its  course,  and 
the  numerous  falls  on  its  upper  branches,  favour  tho  sup- 
position that  the  base  of  this  hilly  region  is  at  least  5000  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  This  supposition  is  also  con  firmed  by  tho 
seventy  of  the  climute.  Night-frosts  occur  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  narrow  valleys  in  the  month  of  August.  As  none 
of  the  numerous  peaks  which  arc  dispersed  over  this  region 
are  covered  with  snow  all  the  year  round,  it  appears  that 
the  elevation  of  the  summits  above  their  base  can  hardly 
exceed  2000  feet. 

The  first  attempts  of  the  North  Americans  to  pass  to  the 
west  of  the  Chippewyan  mountains  wore  made  along  the 
course  of  tho  Missouri  river  by  Lewi*  and  Clarke,  and  they 
traversed  the  rugged  hilly  region  which  we  have  just  no- 
ticed. Though,  according  to  their  report,  tho  mountain- 
passes  in  these  parts  aro  of  very  easy  access,  and  of  such  a 
description  that  even  carts  might  pass  them  without  great 
inconvenience,  they  found  extensive  tracts  covered  with 
snow  in  tho  mouth  of  June,  and  besides  the  great  length  of 


1500  miles.  Their  direction  is  nearly  due  north-we.t.  The 
southern  portion,  between  49"  and  55"  N.  lat.  seems  to  be 
the  highest  part  of  the  whole  range.  Most  of  the  summits 
arc  covered  with  snow  all  the  year  round.  Two  of  them 
have  been  measured.  Mount  Hooper  is  15,690  feet,  and 
Mount  Brown  nearly  16,000  feet  high.  These  two  summits 
are  between  52°  and  53"  N.  lat.  Or.  their  eastern  declivities 
rise  the  northern  fork  of  the  Saskatchevan  a  nd  the  river 
Athabasca,  and  from  the  western  descend  the  rivers  that 
form  the  two  principal  branches  of  tho  Columbia  River. 
These  two  branches  flow  northward  and  southward  in  a  deep 
and  narrow  valley  which  extends  above  300  miles  along  the 
western  base  of  the  mountains.  To  the  west  of  this  valley  rises 
the  western  chain  of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains:  it  is  very 
little  known,  except  as  to  its  general  direction  and  its  ele- 
vation, which  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  tho  eastern  range. 
There  are  two  mountain-passes  over  this  portion  of  theChip- 
|tewyaus  which  are  used.  Tho  more  southern  is  near  52" 
30'  N.  lat..  probably  along  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount 
Hooper.  It  leads  from  the  head  of  the  northern  branch  of 
the  Saskatchevan,  by  a  short  portage  to  one  of  the  affluents 
of  the  Columbia,  which  enters  that  river  near  the  place  whero 
its  two  upper  branches,  running  in  opposite  directions,  meet 
one  another.  The  northern  mountain-road  occurs  near  53° 
30'  N.  lat.,  between  tho  Red  Deer  River,  a  branch  of  the 
Athabasca,  and  the  northern  branch  of  the  Columbia  River. 
It  appears  that  these  two  passes  are  only  practicable  from 
the  end  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September,  when  they  are 
crossed  by  tho  agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  who 
bring  the  furs  collected  in  the  countries  west  of  the  Chip- 
pewyan Mountains  to  their  establishments  on  the  east  of 
that  range.  The  country  along  the  eastern  base  of  this  part 
of  the  Chippewyans  is  a  level,  which  has  a  dry  sandy  sod 
towards  the  south,  with  a  scanty  vegetation  of  coarse  grass, 
but  farther  north  it  is  covered  with  woods,  and  in  many 
places  is  swampy.  The  tracts  which  skirt  the  foot  of  the 
range  seem  to  be  about  2000  feel  above  the  sea-level. 

Farther  north,  between  56" and  57° N.lat.  ti  c  Chippewyans 
were  traversed  by  Mackenzie,  who  followed  the  course  of  the 
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Peace  River.    This  river  breaks  through  the  eastern  range 
of  the  mountain*,  its  upper  course  being  in  a  valley  between 
the  two  principal  range*,  which  appear  to  be  here  of  nearly 
equal  height.    Both  or  them  contain  summits  which  are 
always  covered  with  snow.    Their  height  above  the  sea- 
level  however  seems  to  fall  short  of  4000  feet.   Their  ele- 
vation above  the  flat  country  east  of  the  range  does  not 
exceed  1500  feet,  and  their  base  is  hardly  more  than  2000 
feet  above  the  sea.   The  western  range,  which  is  about  200 
miles  from  the  Pacific,  constitutes  the  watershed  between 
tiie  rivers  which  run  east  to  the  Atlantic  and  west  to 
the  Pacific.   The  valleys  of  the  Peace  River,  or  Unjigah, 
and  its  tributaries,  contain  very  little  level  ground.  Steep 
rocks  commence  at  a  short  distance  from  the  banks  of  the 
rivers.    In  some  places  the  summits  of  these  rocks  extend 
in  level  plains  to  some  distance  from  the  lower  valley  of  the 
river,  but  in  others  their  surface  is  broken  into  small  ridges 
or  isolated  hills.   These  rocky  masses  are  furrowed  by  nar- 
row valleys,  in  which  the  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Peace 
River  run  with  t;rcat  rapidity  between  steep  rocks.  Though 
it  is  very  cold  in  these  elevated  valleys,  even  in  the  earlier 
purl  or  the  summer,  and  this  region  on  that  account  is  only 
\  isited  by  the  native  tribes  in  that  season,  yet  nearly  the  whole 
of  it  is  covered  with  trees,  whilst  the  mountains  farther 
s  ruth  are  generally  bare,  or  only  clothed  with  stunted  trees 
and  shrubs.    The  low  tracts  along  the  Peace  River  and 
mmuu  of  its  tributaries  are  covered  with  willows  and  alders, 
iuier>persed  with  spruce  and  white  birch,  and  the  uplands 
:ire  oversown  with  pines,  cypress,  spruce,  and  some  other 
trees.     Liter  information  confirms  these  observations  of 
Mackenzie.    North  of  52°  or  53°  N.  lat.  the  forests  that 
rover  the  declivities  of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains  are  very 
extensive,  and  the  trees  themselves  are  large  and  of  very 
vigorous  growth. 

North  of  57"  the  mountains  appear  rather  to  Bink  lower, 
than  to  rise.  We  have  no  information  as  to  the  elevation 
»ud  character  of  the  mountain-system  as  far  north  as  62°. 
It  seems,  that  it  occupies  a  much  greater  width,  and  con- 
sists of  three  or  more  ranges  running  parallel  to  one  another, 
or  nearly  so,  in  the  direction  of  the  whole  chain.  Owing  to 
this  circumstance,  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  which 
full  respectively  into  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  is  advanced 
much  more  to  the  west,  and  seems  to  occur  about  100  miles 
from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  TheTurnagain  River,  which 
after  having  left  the  mountain-region  assumes  the  name  of 
the  Southern  Branch  of  the  Mackenzie,  rises  on  the  water- 
shed just  mentioned,  and  breaks  through  two  ranges  of 
mountains  before  it  reaches  the  great  plain  east  of  the 
Chippewyans.  Between  the  ranges  which  fill  up  this  im- 
mense tract  of  country  there  are  low  tracts,  which  however 
ate  partly  covered  with  water,  if  it  be  true,  as  it  is  said,  that 
about  one  sixth  of  the  entire  surface  of  this  region  consists 
of  extensive  lakes.  This  circumstance  shows  that  the  mass 
of  snow  which  falls  every  winter  must  be  very  great,  and 
that  the  general  slope  of  the  country  must  be  gradual.  It 
is  said  that  a  great  part  of  the  country  is  also  covered  with 
trees. 

Between  62°  and  69°N.1at.  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Chip- 
pewyan Mountains  approaches  the  valley  of  the  Mackenzie 
River,  and  within  these  limits  they  were  seen  by  Franklin 
on  Ins  second  expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea.  Dr.  Richard- 
son 3iiys  that  they  appear  to  consist  of  short  conical  peaks, 
scarcely  rising  2000  feet  abovo  the  river.  Lateral  ridges 
project  from  their  sides,  which  stretch  south-south* west 
and  north-north-east,  being  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
general  course  of  the  great  range,  to  which  they  belong. 
Their  bases  are  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  and  their 
eastern  slopes  present  a  succession  of  precipices,  with  shelv- 
ing acclivities  beneath  them,  formed  of  debris,  and  ex- 
hibit on  their  faces  regular  lines  of  stratification.  The 
valleys  which  separate  these  ridges  and  open  upon  the 
river,  are  narrow,  with  level  bottoms,  but  very  steep  sides 
well  clothed  with  trees.  One  of  these  ridges  presents  towards 
the  river  a  very  precipitous  descent,  1200  feet  high,  which 
extends  for  at  least  15  miles.  According  to  information 
obtained  on  the  spot,  the  mountain-range  consists  of  14or  15 
ridges,  of  which  the  three  easternmost  are  the  most  rugged, 
those  that  succeed  being  broader  and  more  rounded.  It  seems 
that  a  large  portion  of  this  mountain-region  is  drained  by  the 
Peel  River,  which  breaks  through  the  eastern  ridge  near 
r>7°  40'  N.  Int..  but  is  only  known  at  its  junction  with  the 
Mackenzie  River,  where  it  is  a  river  of  considerable  size, 
and  brings  down  a  great  volume  of  water. 


The  statement,  that  the  most  northern  portion  of  the  Chip- 
pewyan Mountains  consists  of  several  parallel  ridges  is  partly 
confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  this  mountain-sytem  ter- 
minates on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Between  the 
embouchure  of  the  most  western  arm  of  the  Mackenzie 
River  ( 137°  W.  long.)  and  146°  W.  long.,  four  distinct  ridges 
are  seen  from  12  to  25  miles  from  the  shore.  At  their 
northern  extremity,  they  are  divided  from  one  another  by 
valleys  about  20  or  30  miles  wide.  The  summits  of  the 
two  eastern  chains,  called  Richardson  Chain  and  Buckland 
Chain,  are  lower,  being  free  from  snow  in  summer,  but  the 
two  western,  called  Hrnish Chain  and  Romanzow  Chain,  are 
always  covered  with  snow.  Romanzow  Chain  occupies  the 
greatest  width,  and  presents  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  a  front 
exceeding  60  miles  in  extent.  These  chains  consist  of  state- 
rocks  ;  their  summits  are  rounded  and  naked,  but  the  nar- 
row valleys  between  them  are  covered  with  grass.  No  bushes 
nor  even  shrubs  appear  on  their  declivities.  At  a  great  dis- 
tance farther  west,  between  151°  and  152°,  the  northern 
extremity  of  another  chain,  called  Pelly  Mountains,  is  seen 
from  tho  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  but  it  is  not  known 
if  this  chain  is  connected  with  the  Chippewyans. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  mountain-chain  which  is 
observed  to  skirt  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  and  in  numerous  places  to  advance  with 
its  offsets  close  to  the  water's  edge,  forms  a  part  of  the 
Chippewyan  system  and  is  connected  with  it.  But  on  this 
point  we  are  without  information,  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
tries along  this  coast  not  having  been  visited  by  Europeans. 
Nor  do  we  know  how  far  the  rocky  peninsula  of  Aliaska, 
with  its  snow-capped  volcanoes,  may  be  considered  as  an 
appendage  of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains,  as  the  interior 
of  that  large  peninsula,  which  extends  between  the  Pacific 
and  tho  Arctic  Sea,  is  closed  against  our  researches  by  the 
inhospitable  nature  of  the  country. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  respecting  the  minerals  of  this 
range.  Some  traces  of  iron  and  lead  have  been  observed. 
Rock-salt  exists  in  several  places,  especially  in  the  Southern 
Chippewyans,  where  several  rivulets  occur,  whose  water  is 
salt  or  brackish.  Coal  has  been  found  in  several  places  in 
the  Northern  Chippewyans,  especially  in  the  southern  por- 
tion, near  the  Saskatchevan  and  Peace  River,  and  also 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River. 

(Humboldt's  Essai  Politique  fur  la  Nouvelle  E*pagnt>; 
Pike's  Exploratory  Travel*  through  the  Western  Temiary 
of  North  America,  &c. ;  James's  Account  of  Major  Long  * 
Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountain*;  Lewis  and  Clarke's 
Travels  to  the  Source  of  the  Missouri,  &c ;  Irving'a  As- 
toria ;  Mackenzie's  Voyages  through  the  Continent  of 
North  America  to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific  Oceans ;  Frank- 
lin's Second  Expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea ;  Dease  and 
Simpson's  '  Account  of  the  recent  Arctic  Discoveries,'  in 
the  London  Geographical  Journal,  vol  viii.) 

ROD.  [Perch.] 

RODE'NTIA,  Rongeurs,  the  name  of  Cuvier's  fifth  fa- 
mily of  mammals. 

Speaking  of  the  Phalangert  [Mmuctialia.  vol.  xiv.,  p. 
460],  Cuvier  observes  that  their  canine  teeth  are  so  small 
that  they  may  be  considered  as  null ;  and,  consequently,  the 
nourishment  of  those  animals  consists  in  great  part  of  vege- 
table productions ;  their  intestines  are  long,  and  their  caocum 
ample;  and  the  Kanguroot,  which  are  entirely  without 
canines,  live  altogether  upon  herbage.  He  then  states  that 
the  series  of  animals  under  consideration,  and  which  possess 
a  still  less  perfect  mastication,  may  be  commenced  by  the 
Wombat.  (Marsupialia,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  463.] 

Cuvier  in  continuation  remarks  that  two  great  incisor 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  separated  from  the  molars  by  a  wide  space, 
could  hardly  seize  a  living  prey,  nor  rend  flesh ;  they  could 
not  even  cut  aliments,  but  they  might  serve  for  reducing 
them  by  continued  labour  into  fine  molecules— in  a  word,  for 
gnawing  them ;  whence  the  term  Rodents,  or  Gnatcers,  ap- 
plied to  this  order.    With  these  weapons  they  attack  the 
hardest  vegetable  productions,  and  frequently  feed  on  wood 
and  bark.    The  better  to  effect  this  object,  these  incisors 
have  enamel  in  front  only,  so  that  their  posterior  border 
being  worn  away  more  than  their  anterior  edge,  they  are 
always  kept  set  like  a  chisel ;  their  prismatic  form  causes 
them  to  grow  from  the  root  in  proportion  to  the  wearing 
down  of  their  cutting  edge,  and  this  disposition  to  grow  or 
push  forward  from  the  root  is  so  strong,  that  if  one  of  them 
is  losfor  broken,  its  antagonist,  meeting  with  no  opposition 
to  keep  it  within  bounds,  develops  itself  so  as  to  become 
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monstrous.  [Beavkr,  vol.  iv.,  p.  121.]  The  lower  jew  is 
articulated  by  a  longitudinal  condyle,  so  at  to  have  no  hori- 
zontal movement  except  from  behind  forwards,  and  vice 
versa,  convenient  for  the  action  of  gnawing;  the  molars 
consequently  have  Hat  crowns,  the  enamelled  eminences  of 
which  arc  always  transversal,  so  as  to  be  in  opposition  to  the 
horizontal  movements  of  the  jaw,  and  to  be  better  adapted 
for  trituration. 

The  genera  in  which  these  eminences  are  simple  lines, 
and  which  have  the  crown  of  the  tooth  very  flat,  are  more 
exclusively  frugivorous ;  those  which  have  the  eminences 
divided  into  blunt  tubercles  are  omnivorous;  and,  finally, 
the  small  number  of  those  which  have  points  more  willingly 
attack  other  animals,  and  approximate  a  little  to  the 
Carnivora. 

The  form  of  the  body  of  the  Rodents  is  in  general  such 
that  their  hinder  parts  exceed  their  anterior  ones,  so  that 
they  leap  rather  than  walk ;  this  disposition  in  soma  of  them 
is  as  excessive  as  in  the  kangurooa. 

The  intestines  of  the  animals  of  this  order  are  very  long; 
their  stomach  simple  or  slightly  divided,  and  their  case  urn 
often  very  voluminous,  even  more  so  than  the  stomach. 
The  Myori  (Dormice)  want  the  csecum. 

Preparations  illustrative  of  the  male  organs  of  the  Ro- 
dentin  will  be  found  in  the  Physiological  Series  of  the 
Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons;  Nos.  2483  to  '1504, 
both  inclusive:  of  these  Nos.  248.1  to  2487,  exhibiting  those 
of  the  Beaver  with  the  preputial  or  castor-pouches,  and 
Nos.  2492.  2492  A,  those  of  the  Acuchi  with  the  penis 
armed  on  each  side  with  adentated  horny  ridge,  are  remark- 
able.  Those  of  the  other  Caviet,  Nos.  2493  to  2497  (both 
inclusive),  exhibit  similar  peculiarities.  The  placenta  is 
simple.  Preparations  Nos.  «742  to  2761,  both  inclusive, 
illustrate  the  female  organs. 

The  brain  of  the  Rodents  is  nearly  smooth  and  without 
convolutions ;  the  orbits  are  not  separated  from  the  temporal 
fosssc,  which  have  but  little  depth  ;  the  eyes  are  entirely  di- 
rected laterally  ;  the  zygomatic  arches,  delicate  and  curved 
below,  announce  the  weakness  of  the  jaws;  the  fore-arms 
have  scarcely  any  rotatory  motion,  and  their  two  bones  are 
nearly  united;  in  a  word,  the  inferiority  of  these  animals 
shows  itself  in  the  greater  part  of  the  details  of  their  organi- 
zation. Nevertheless,  the  genera  which  have  the  strongest 
clavicles  enjov  a  certain  dexterity,  and  use  their  fore-feet 
for  carrying  their  food  to  their  mouth:  others  again  (the 
squirrels)  climb  trees  with  facility.  (Rigne  Animal.) 

The  following  animals  are  arranged  by  Cuvier  under  the 
order  Rodentia : — 

The  Squirrels  (Sciurut,  Linn  ),  vis. :  the  Squirrels  properly 
so  called  (Sciurus.Cuv.);  the  Flying  Squirrels  (Pteromys) ; 
the  Aye-Aye  (Cheiromys). 

The  Rats  (Mus,  Linn.),  viz. :  the  Marmots  (Arctomys, 
Spermnphilus)  {  tho  Dormice  (Myoxus,  Gm.);  the  Spiny 
Rats  {Echimys),  Hydromys,  Cupromys;  the  Rats  properly 
so  called  (Mus,  Cuv.) ;  the  Jerbilles  (GerbiUus,  Meriones) ; 
the  Hamsters  (Cricetus);  tho  Field  Rats  (Arvicola,  L&cep.), 
subdivided  into  the  Ondatras  {Fiber,  Cuv.),  the  ordinary 
Field-Rats  (Arvicola,  Cuv..  Hypudaus,  III  ),  and  the  Lem- 
mings (Georychus,  111.);  Otomyt,  and  the  Jerboas  (Dipus, 
Gm.). 

The  Jumping  Hares  (Helamus,  F.  Cuv. ;  Pedetet,  111.). 

The  Rat-Moles  (Spalax,  Guld.). 

Bathyergus  (Oryctires,  F.  Cuv.). 

Genmyt  ( Pseudostoma,  Say  ;  Atcomys,  Licht) 

Diplostoma,  Raf. 

The  Beavers  (Castor). 

The  Couias  (Myofmtamus,  Com.). 

The  Porcupines  (Hystrix,  Linn.),  viz.:  the  Porcupines 
properly  so  called  (Hystrix,  Cuv.) ;  Atherurus,  Cuv. ;  Ere- 
thizon,  F.  Cuv. ;  and  the  Coendous  (Syneiheres,  F.  Cuv., 
Cercolabes,  Brandt). 

.  The  Hares  (Lepus,  Linn.),  vix.:  the  True  Hares  (Lepus, 
Cuv.),  and  Lagomus,  Cuv. 

The  Capybara  (Hydrocharus,  Erxl ). 

The  Guinea  Pigs  ( Anaftnn,  F.  Cuv. ;  Cavia,  III.). 

The  Mocos  (Kerodon,  F.  Cuv). 

The  Agoutis  (Chloromys,  F.  Cuv.;  Dasyprocta,  111.), 
and 

The  Pacas  (Catlogenys,  F.  Cuv.). 

Mr.  G.  R  Gray,  who  observes  that  the  animals  of  this 
order  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  arrange,  gives  the  follow- 
ing as  an  attempt  to  classify  the  Glires  according  to  thoir 
habits,  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  •  Annals  of  Philosophy.' 


*  Fur,  with  scattered  larger  hairs  or  spines ;  tail  spiny 
or  scaly. 

Family  I.  Muridee;  2,  Hittricidee. 

Fur  nearly  equally  soft ;  tail  none,  or  hairy. 

Fam.  3.  Leporidee;  4,  Jerboidce ;  5,  Aspulacida*.  For 
the  further  development  of  Mr.  Gray's  arrangement,  see  the 
articles  Lbpurid.k.  Murid.k.  and  Porcupines. 

Mr.  Swainson  (Classification  of  Quadrupeds)  divides  the 
Glires,  or  Gnatring  Quadrupeds,  into  two  main  divisions, 
viz.:  1,  Those  with  clavicles;  2,  those  with  rudimentary,  or 
no  clavicles;  and  a  third  division,  Marsupial  Rodentia, 
'  situation  uncertain.' 

The  first  division  consists  of  tho  genera  Castor,  Fiber, 
Mt/apotamus,  Rats  and  Mice,  and  Squirrels.  [Mubidjb, 
vol.  xv,  pp.  496.  497.] 

The  second  division  embraces  the  genera  Hystrix  (with 
the  subgenera  Acanthion,  Erelhizon,  Syneetheres,  and 
Sphigurus),  Lepus  (with  the  subgenus  Lagomys),  and  Cavia 
(with  tho  subgenera  Hydrochterus,  Cobaya,  Cavia). 

Under  the  Marsupial  Rodents  are  placed  the  genera 
Pluitcolomys  (with  the  subgenus  Amblotes),  and  Phascol- 
arctos. 

In  the  '  Magazine  of  Natural  History,'  New  Series  (1 839), 
will  be  found  Mr.  Waterhouse's  interesting  '  Observations 
on  the  Rodentia,  with  a  view  to  point  out  the  groups  as  in- 
dicated by  the  structure  of  the  Crania  in  this  order  of  Mam- 
mals.' And  in  November,  1839,  the  same  accurate  ob- 
server laid  before  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London  a  tabular  view  of  the  distribution  of  this  numerous 
order. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  stated,  that  in  the  construction  of  the  fol- 
lowing table  he  had  endeavoured  to  display  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  sections  of  the  order  Rodentia,  and  that 
to  accomplish  this,  it  of  course  became  necessary  to  combine 
some  system  of  classification,  with  an  arrangement  of  the 
genera  according  to  the  countries  in  which  they  were  found. 
The  table  is  divided  into  five  columns,  one  column  being 
devoted  to  each  of  tho  following  portions  of  the  globe:  1st, 
Europe  and  North  Asia;  2nd,  North  America;  3rd,  Africa; 
4th,  India  and  the  Indian  islands ;  5th,  South  America  and 
the  West  Indian  islands. 

In  these  columns  the  names  of  the  genera  found  in  each 
province  are  inserted,  and  the  number  of  known  species  be- 
longing to  each  genus  (as  nearly  as  can  bo  ascertained)  is 
also  indicated.  Horizontal  lines  separate  tho  genera 
according  to  the  sections  to  which  they  aro  supposed  to 
belong. 

The  few  Rodents  found  in  Australia  all  belong  to  the 
family  Muridce.  About  six  species  are  known,  and  these 
appertain  to  tho  genera  Mus,  Hapalotis,  Licht.  (which  is 
the  Conilurus  of  M r.  Ogilby),  Hydromys  and  Pseudomys. 

'  The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  attention,'  observed  Mr. 
Waterhouse, '  is,  that  tho  great  mass  of  South  American 
Rodents  belong  to  a  different  section  from  those  of  the 
northern  portions  of  the  globe,  and  that  they  are  of  a  lower 

grade  of  organization,  as  is  also  the  case  with  respect  to  tho 
Hd  and  New  World  Monkeys.' 

The  next  point  to  which  Mr.  Waterhouse  drew  attention 
was  the  relative  number  of  species  found  in  warm  and  in 
temperate  climates.  '  If  the  number  of  species  found  in  the 
two  provinces,  Europe  (including  North  Asia)  and  North 
America,  be  added  together,  the  total  is  1 80  species ;  whilst 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  taken  together  the  amount  is 
only  206 ;  and  if  from  this  last  number  those  species  which 
inhabit  the  temperate  portions  of  South  America  and  Aus- 
tralia (amounting  to  about  30)  be  deducted,  and  added  to 
the  first  amount,  it  would  appear  that  the  Rodents  are  most 
abundant  in  temperate  regions.  In  the  Mammals  of  large 
size  the  case  is  reversed. 

•  The  total  number  of  species  inhabiting  each  of  the  pro- 
vinces pointed  out  in  the  table  varies  less  than  perhaps 
might  be  expected.  The  European  province,  North  Ame- 
rica, and  South  America,  are  nearly  equal  as  to  the  number 
of  species  they  contain ;  India  and  Africa  are  also  nearly 
equal,  but  they  contain  fewer  species  than  cither  of  the  other 
provinces. 

'  The  Squirrels,  Rats,  Porcupines,  and  Hares  (constituting 
the  genera  Sciurus,  Mus,  Hystrix,  and  Lepus)  arc  the  only 
groups  which  are  found  in  all  the  provinces. 

'The  Sciuridat  abound  most  in  North  America  and  India, 
and  aro  least  abundant  in  Africa  and  South  America.  In 
the  latter  country  thov  appear  to  be  chiefly  confined  to  the 
northern  portions,  and  are  totally  wanting  in  the  southern. 
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'  The  Sfuridcr  arc  about  equally  abundant  in  Europe, 
Africa,  and  South  America;  in  North  America  and  India 
they  ace  much  less  numerous. 

'  'J'ho  ArvicolidtB  appear  to  be  confined  to  North  America 
and  the  European  province.  In  South  America  they  are 
apparently  replaced  by  the  Octodontidte,  Chinchillidte,  and 
Caviidtr. 

'  The  family  Leporida  is  but  feebly  represented  in  each 
of  the  provinces  above  mentioned,  excepting  in  North 
America,  where  the  number  of  species  already  discovered  U 
almost  equal  to  all  those  found  in  other  portions  of  the 
globe  taken  together.  In  earlier  periods  these  Rodents, 
which  are  very  low  in  the  scale,  appear  to  have  been  much 


more  numerous,  judging  from  the  fossil  remains  which  1 
been  found — at  least  in  the  European  province. 

'  The  remaining  families  of  Rodents  are  almost  entirely 
confined  to  South  America.  The  genus  Aulacodtuot  Western 
Africa,  the  genera  Pelromyt,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  Rathyergtu,  found  both  at  the  Cape  and 
north-eastern  portions  of  Africa,  possess  certain  characters 
in  which  they  approach  the  South  A  morn  an  forms.  ft. 
tromyt  analogically  appears  to  represent  the  Octoduru  of 
South  America,  ami  Bathyergus  may  be  cumpared  lo  the 
genera  Puephugomyt  and  Ctenomyt;  whilst  in  A ulacodui 
we  possess  a  representative  of  the  Caj/rvmyg  of  the  West 
Indies.' 
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Mr.  Waterhouse  observed, '  that  he  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  precise  situation,  in  a  systematic 
classification,  of  the  genera  Ctenodaclylu*  and  Uelamyt,  the 
former  from  North  and  the  latter  from  South  Africo.  Four 
other  genera  are  omitted  in  the  above  table  for  the  same 
reason ;  tbey  are  Otomya*  of  Dr.  Smith,  a  genus  found  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  Akodon,  Meyen,  which  inhabits 
Peru ;  Heteromyt,  Desmaresl,  founded  on  the  Mut  anoma- 
I  us  of  Thompson,  an  animal  found  in  the  island  of  Trinidad : 
and  lastly,  Sarcomys  of  F.  Cuvicr,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
from  North  America.  These  four  genera  in  all  probability 
belong  to  the  familv  Murideo. 

'  The  genus  Aplodonlia  is  plaeed  with  Sciuridtz,  but  it 
must  be  observed  that  it  differs  much  from  the  typical  spe- 
cies of  that  group,  there  being  no  post-orbital  process  to 
the  skull,  and  the  molar  teeth  being  rootless."  (Zool. 
Proc.) 

The  student  should  further  consult  The  Zoology  of  the 
Voyage  of  H.M.S.  tteaslc.  Nos.  in,  iii..  iv.  of  part  n.  (Mrm- 
mafia),  where  many  Rodents  are  described  and  figured, 
and  the  characters  of  the  Octodontidcr  (pp.  S3,  84)  clearly 
pointed  out. 

We  have  good  reason  for  stating  that  besides  the  Lepo- 

•  TM,  i,  n  dim-rrol  grou.  ftvm  the  OUm^t  of  Cuvier.  «hicli  U  ftryoftl  or 
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rider,  which  differ  considerably  from  all  other  groups  of 
Rodents,  there  are  only  a  few  genera  which  Mr.  Waterhouse 
has  not  yet  sufficiently  examined  to  determine  satisfactorily 
to  himself  how  many  families  they  form.  These  genera  are 
the  South  American  forms  Capromyt,  Myopotamtu,  Kchi- 
mys,  Cercomys,  Datyprocta,  and  Cerlogenyt;  they  are,  in 
bis  opinion,  certainly  very  nearly  allied  to  each  other,  and 
may  perhaps  with  propriety  be  collected  into  one  family 
under  the  name  of  Danyjtroctideg.  There  are  moreover  cer- 
tain African  genera  which  Mr.  Waterhouse  has  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  of  thoroughly  examining.  Some  observa- 
tions by  the  same  author  on  the  families  Chinchillid<e  and 
Caviidtp  will  be  found  in  the  Zoological  Proceeding!  for 
1S39  (p.  CI). 

Brandt  has  admirably  worked  out  the  family  Hyttricida. 
in  \\\*Mammalium  Exoticorum  novorum,  vel  mtnus  ritecog- 
nitorum,  Musei  Aetutemid  Zoologici  Descriptionet  et  Icones, 
$C  (Pctropoli,  1836)  4to. 

Fossil  Rodkmtia. 

Dr.  Lund,  in  his  view  of  the  Fauna  of  Brazil,  previous  to 
the  last  geological  revolution,*  after  noticing  the  living  Ro- 
dents inhabiting  that  district,  proceeds  to  notice  iho  remains 
found  in  the  limestone  caves  there. 

•  Tli«e  i«  a  mod  traa>Uili<»  of  thh 
»/A/sW«.»V*f<tw 
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He  commences  with  the  common  Brazilian  wood-rat, 
Mu*  taxi  urns,  observing  that  he  knows  of  very  few  caves 
in  which  remains  of  this  animal  are  not  found,  and  that  in 
many  they  occur  in  such  prodigious  quantities  as  to  excite 
astonishment.  He  cites  as  an  instance  the  numbers  which 
be  found  in  a  cavern  near  Oaxoero  do  Carapo,  which  is  120 
feel  long,  from  6  to  9  feet  wide,  and  from  30  to  40  feet  high. 
Its  floor  for  a.  distance  of  20  feet  from  the  entrance  was 
covered  with  a  bed  of  earth  perfectly  identical  with  the  soil 
outside,  and  which  had  evidently  been  washed  in  by  rain- 
water. Farther  in,  this  bed  of  earth  disappeared,  and  was 
replaced  by  a  layer  of  very  loose  brownish  or  black  mould, 
about  a  foot  thick,  and  completely  full  of  small  bones,  more 
abundant  in  some  places  than  in  others.  Dr.  Lund  filled 
a  box,  containing  about  half  a  cubic  foot,  with  this  mould  ; 
and  counted  in  it  about  2000  separate  rami  of  the  under- 
jaw  of  Mu*  tan  u  rut  and  about  400  of  Didelphit  murinut, 
besides  a  small  number  oi  the  jaws  of  other  animals.  Most 
of  the  bones  were  broken ;  the  smaller  ones  only,  such  as 
those  of  the  feet,  the  vertebra,  and  the  strongest  long  bones 
being  entire.  All  the  skulls  were  fractured,  so  that  a  por- 
tion of  each  was  usually  wanting:  those  which  lay  deepest 
were  brown,  brittle,  and  adhered  to  the  tongue;  the  uppermost 
bone*  were  all  very  fresh.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  earth 
the  elytra  and  legs  of  beetles  were  scattered.  Dr.  Lund  is 
of  opinion  that  the  Strix  perlata,  which  is  met  with 
abundantly  in  the  caverns,  is  the  predatory  animal  which 
collected  these  bones.  The  remains  of  the  Paca  and  Gutia 
are  frequently  found  unconnected  with  the  heaps  of  bones 
cast  up  by  the  owls. 

Dr.  Lund  further  observes  that  the  most  numerous  genus 
of  the  family  of  Rodents  is  the  genus  Mut,  with  six  specie* 
of  which,  indigenous  to  the  district,  he  is  acquainted,  besides 
two  which  have  been  introduced  from  Europe  {Mut  mus- 
culo*), the  other,  as  he  suspects,  from  Asia  {Mu*  tetotus, 
Lund).  The  abundant  remains  of  this  genus  collected  by 
him  from  the  caverns  prove  its  existence  in  the  antient 
world.  The  species,  difficult  to  distinguish  by  external 
characters,  are,  he  remarks,  still  more  so  when  fragments 
only  of  their  skeletons  remain.  He  was  however  able  to 
make  out  two  or  perhaps  three  extinct  species.  In  several 
caverns  he  found  remains  of  a  fossil  species  of  Echimyt 
which  approaches  very  nearly  to  Echimys  Apereo'idet,  Lund. 
He  also  found  traces  of  a  species  belonging  to  the  fossil 
period  which  agree  very  closely  with  Echimy*  tulcident.  A 
gigantic  Syne&ere*  {Cereolabet,  Brandt)  belonged  to  the 
antient  Fauna  of  the  district;  for  the  fragments  in  the  pos- 
aeasion  of  Dr.  Lund  indicate  a  creature  very  little  inferior  in 
hulk  to  the  wild  hog.  The  fossil  species  moreover  presents, 
be  tells  us,  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  smaller  existing 
species  (Syn.intidiota)  than  to  the  larger  {Syn.  prehen- 
git  it),  so  that,  he  observes,  it  would  be  classed,  by  those 
zoologists  who  make  a  generic  division,  between  these  two 
species,  under  the  genus  Sphiggurut.  He  discovered  a 
small  Rodent  which  did  not  agree  with  any  of  the  genera 
at  present  existing  in  that  country.  The  fossil  remains  of 
the  genera  Lepus  and  Anama  were  abundant  in  tho  caves, 
and  those  of  a  species  of  Dasyprocta  still  more  so :  these 
more  or  less  closely  resemble  the  recent  species  of  their 
respective  genera.  A  second  species  of  Datyprocta  was  rare 
and  of  extraordinary  size,  the  long  bones  of  tho  hinder  ex- 
tremities being  almost  as  largo  as  those  of  the  roebuck.  Dr. 
Lund  proposes  the  name  of  Datyprocta  Capreoltu  for  this 
fossil  animal.  Of  the  Capivar  or  Cupybara  two  fossil  species 
were  found ;  one  identical  with  that  now  in  existence,  the 
other  of  great  size.  For  this  last  Dr.  Lund  proposes  the 
name  of  Hydroehtrrui  rulcidens.  It  was  nearty  five  feet  in 
length,  so  as  to  stand,  as  Dr.  Lund  observe*,  midway  be- 
t  ween  the  existing  species  of  this  genus  and  the  South  Ameri- 
can Tapir.  The  remains  of  the  genus  J\ura  (C<*Iogenyt) 
were  found  fossil  in  most  of  the  Brazilian  caves,  ana  were 
amassed  to  a  great  extent.  Two  extinct  species  arc  named 
by  Dr.  Land —Ccel ugertys  laticep*  and  Ceelogeny*  rugi- 
cep*  :  a  third,  much  larger,  having  been  not  inferior  to  the 
living  Capybara,  is  named  by  him  Ceelogeny*  major. 

Dr.  Lund  remarks  that  with  reference  to  the  numerical 
relations  of  this  order  in  the  present  and  former  periods, 
we  see  that  only  one  of  the  existing  Brazilian  genera  is 
absent  from  the  list  of  fossil  genera,  namely,  that  of  the 
squirrels.  Dr.  Lund  further  observes  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  species  at  present  existing  in  the  district  examined 
by  him  it  18:  but  be  only  discovered  lb  belonging  to  the 
extinct  Fauna.  This  however  does  not  militate  against  his 


opinion  that  the  antient  Fauna  was  numerically  richer  than 
the  modern  in  animal  forms. 

Notices  of  the  fossil  animals  belonging  to  this  order  will 
also  be  found  under  the  articles  which  treat  of  the  families 
and  genera. 

RODER1C,  the  thirty-fourth  and  last  of  the  Visigolhie 
line  of  kings  who  filled  the  throne  of  Spain  from  411  to 
711.  The  circumstances  which  attended  the  elevation  and 
fall  of  this  prince  are  as  doubtful  as  moat  events  of  that  dark 
period.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  son  of  Theodofred, 
duke  of  Cordova,  and  the  grandson  of  Chindaswind. 
Having  been  entrusted  by  Witiza  with  the  command 
of  the  army,  Roderic  revolted  against  his  sovereign  in 
708,  deprived  him  of  the  crown,  and  banished  him  to 
Toledo.  For  some  time  after  his  usurpation,  Roderic  had 
to  contend  against  the  sons  and  partisans  of  the  de- 
throned monarch,  who  bad  taken  refuge  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  Spain.  At  last  the  sons  of  Witiza,  perceiving 
their  inability  to  cope  with  the  forces  of  the  usurper,  crossed 
over  to  Africa,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by  1  Ivan 
(the  Count  Don  Julian  of  Spanish  chronicle),  lord  of  Coula 
and  Tangier*,  and  a  friend  of  Witiza,  who  offered,  if  assisted 
by  the  Arabs,  whose  tributary  he  was,  to  restore  the  princes 
to  the  dominions  of  their  father.  Having  communicated 
his  project  toMusa  Ibn  Nosseyr,  then  governor  of  Africa  for 
the  Khalifs  of  Damascus  [Mvsa;  Moobs],  that  general, 
who  had  long  wished  to  carry  his  arms  into  Spain,  gladly 
embraced  the  opportunity  offered  to  him.  and  promised  his 
powerful  assistance.  By  his  orders  Tarif  Abu  Zorah,  with 
four  hundred"  Berbers,  landed  at  Tartessus  (since  called 
Tarifa,  in  commemoration  of  this  event),  and  after  ravag- 
ing the  adjoining  country,  returned  to  Africa  laden  with 
plunder  and  captives.  This  happened  in  Ramadban,  a.  r. 
91  (Oct.,  a.d.  710).  Tho  success  of  the  enterprise  filled 
the  Arabian  Amir  with  joy,  and  a  second  and  more  formi- 
dable expedition  was,  the  ensuing  year,  directed  against 
the  shores  of  Spain,  on  Thursday  the  eighth  of  Reieb,  a.m. 
92,  answering  to  the  30th  April,  711.  Tarik  lbn  Zeyyad,  a 
freedman  of  Miisa  lbn  Nosseyr,  landed  with  eight  thousand 
men  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  of  Calpe,  to  which  he  gave  his 
own  name,  Jebal  Tdrik  (the  mountain  of  Tank),  since  cor- 
rupted into  Gibraltar.  Soon  after  their  landing,  Tank  and 
his  followers  were  attacked  by  Theodomir.  the  governor  of 
Andalucia.  The  Goths  however  were  unable  to  force  the 
positions  taken  up  by  Tarik,  who,  seeing  his  number  daily 
increase  by  fresh  reinforcements  from  Africa,  descended  into 
tho  plain,  and  advanced  without  opposition  as  far  as  Medina 
Sidonia.  He  was  there  met  by  Roderic,  who.  at  the  head 
of  numerous  but  ill  disciplined  forces,  hastened  to  repel  the 
invasion.  After  some  sharp  skitraishing,  which  lasted  for 
six  consecutive  days,  the  two  armies  came  to  a  general  en- 

Sagement  on  the  5th  of  Shawwa),  a.h.  92  (2Gth  July.  711). 
Lccording  to  Ar-razi  and  other  historians,  this  memorable 
|  battle,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Gothic  monarchy,  was 
fought  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Barbate,  not  on  those 
of  the  Guadalete,  as  the  generality  of  the  Christian  histo- 
rians have  erroneously  asserted.  It  was  at  first  hardly  con- 
tested on  both  sides,  until  the  defection  of  Oppas  and  other 
partisans  of  Witiza,  to  whom  Roderic  had  imprudeutly  en- 
trusted the  command  of  the  right  wing  of  his  army,  gave 
the  victory  to  the  Arabs.  The  rout  then  became  general, 
and  the  flower  of  Gothic  chivalry  fell  by  the  sword  of  the 
Arabs,  Roderic  himself  being  in  the  number  of  the  slain. 
This  last  fact  has  been  brought  into  question  by  the  gene- 
rality of  the  Spanish  historians,  from  Rodericus  Toletanus 
down  to  Masdeu,  on  the  ground  that  Sebastian  us  Salmanti- 
censis,  a  monk  and  chronicler  of  the  tenth  century  (in 
Floret,  Esp.  Sag.,  vol.  xiii.),  speaks  of  a  tomb  being  dis- 
covered in  his  time,  at  Viseo  in  Portugal,  bearing  this  in- 
scription, '  Hie  requiescit  Rodtricu*  ultimus  Rex Gothorum ;' 
from  which  they  conclude  that  Roderic  escaped  the  field 
of  battle,  and  retired  into  Portugal,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  bis  days  in  penance  and  prayer.  The  state- 
ment however  is  entitled  to  little  credit ;  for  not  only  have 
we  the  testimony  to  the  contrary  of  the  Arabian  writers, 
who  universally  agree  that  Roderic  perished  in  the  action, 
though  they  are  divided  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death, 
some  asserting  that  he  was  slain  by  Tarik,  and  others  that  he 
was  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river;  but  the 
assertion  is  further  corroborated  by  Isidorus  Pacensis,  and 
[  the  anonymous  continuator  of  the  'Chronicon  Biclareuse' — 
two  contemporary  Christian  writers,  who  positively  declare 
|  that  Roderic  died  in  the  action.   Roderio's  reign  hod  lasted 
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nearly  three  years.  There  is  a  fabulous  chronicle  of  this 
ltioi», "or  rather  a  romance  of  chivalry,  in  which  the  popular 
traditions  current  among  Moors  and  Christians  respecting 
the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Spain,  as  well  as  many  ridicu- 
lous fables  like  that  of  Florinda,  and  the  enchanted  Tower 
of  Toledo,  have  been  embodied  by  an  anonymous  writer  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  was  printed  for  the  first  timo  at 
Toledo,  1549,  and  has  since  gone  through  several  editions. 
Another  fabulous  history  of  Roderic  and  the  evonts  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  was  written  towards  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  by  a  converted  Moor  of  the  name  of 
Luna  (Granada,  1692.  4to.).  These,  and  other  books  of  the 
same  stamp,  have  furnished  ample  materials  for  some  of  the 
best  works  in  English  literature.  (Scott,  Southey,  and 
Irvine;-) 

(Ai-makkari's  Hisiory  of  the  Mohammedan  Dynatliet  m 
Spain,  vol.  i..  chaps.  I  and  2.) 

RODNEY.  ADMIRAL,  LORD.  George  Brydgm 
Rodney  was  bom  at  Walton-upon-Tharaes,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  February  19, 1718.  He  was  taken  from 
Harrow  School,  and  sent  to  sea  at  twelve  years  of  age.  In 
1739  he  was  made  a  lieutenant;  in  174-2,  a  captain ;  and  in 
1748  he  was  sent  out  as  governor  aud  commander-in-chief 
on  the  Newfoundland  station,  with  the  rank  of  commo- 
dore. 

In  October.  1752,  Rodney  returned  to  England,  and  was 
elected  member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Salt  ash. 
He  was  appointed  successively  to  the  Fougueux,  64  guns; 
the  Prinre  George,  90 ;  and  the  Dublin,  74.  After  twenty- 
eight  yeaes  of  active  service,  ho  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral.  May  19,  1759. 

In  1761  Admiral  Rodney  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  at  Barbadoes  and  the' Leeward  Islands.  Having  cap- 
tured the  islands  of  Martinique,  Santa  Lucia,  and  Granada, 
he  was  recalled  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1 763.  Soon 
after  his  return  he  was  created  a  baronet,  and  by  succes- 
sive steps  reached  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  red.  He 
was  also  appointed  governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital ;  but 
resigned  this  office  on  being  sent  out,  in  1771,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief on  the  Jamaica  station.  In  1774  he  was 
recalled. 

Under  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  difficulties.  Sir  George 
Rodney  now  retired  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  till  May, 
1 778,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the 
white,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1779  was  again  appointed 
commander-in-chief  on  the  Barbadoes  station,  for  which  be 
sailed  December  29,  1779.  His  fleet  consisted  of  22  sail  of 
the  line  and  8  frigates.  France  and  Spain  were  at  this 
time  united  against  England.  Before  he  had  been  ten 
days  at  sea  he  had  captured  seven  Spanish  ships  of  war,  and 
on  the  16th  of  January,  1780.  fell  in  with  a  Spanish  fleet, 
under  Admiral  Langara,  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  consisting 
of  1 1  ships  of  the  line,  and  2  frigates.  Of  these  five  were 
taken  ana  two  destroyed  ;  but  the  action  being  in  the  night, 
and  the  weather  tempestuous,  the  rest  escaped. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1780,  Rodney  came  in  sight  of  the 
French  fleet,  under  the  ComtedeGuicnen.  near  Martinique. 
Rodney  intended  to  attack  the  enemy,  which  was  a  little  su- 
perior, with  his  fleet  in  close  order ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  his  captains  disobeyed,  and  kept  at  a  cautious  distance. 
Only  fivo  or  six  ships  supported  him,  while  in  his  own,  the 
Sandwich,  ho  engaged  a  74  and  two  80-gun  ships  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  compelled  them  to  bear  away,  and  broke 
through  the  enemy's  line.  In  his  dispatches  Rodney  cen- 
sured the  conduct  of  his  captains,  but  the  Admiralty  sup- 
pressed the  passage,  and  only  one  of  them  was  brought  to 
trial,  who  was  dismissed  from  the  service  Tho  admiral 
was  rewarded  with  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  a  pension  of  2000/.  a-) car,  to  be  continued  after  his 
death  to  his  family  in  specified  portions  for  their  respective 
lives.  In  1 780,  he  was  chosen,  free  of  expense,  to  repre- 
sent the  city  of  Westminster,  and  was  also  made  a  Knight 
of  the  Bath.  Soon  afterwards  war  was  declared agaiusl  the 
states  of  Holland,  and  instructions  were  sent  to  Rodney  to 
attack  their  possessions  in  the  West  Indies.  The  Dutch 
island  of  St.  Eustatius  surrendered,  without  a  shot  having 
been  fired,  Feb.  3,  1781;  and  in  the  course  of  the  spring, 
the  Duich  colonies  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice  were 
taken.  Rodney,  having  returned  to  Europe  in  the  autumn  of 
1781  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  was  received  with  uni- 
versal enthusiasm,  was  created  vice-admiral  of  England  in 
tne  place  of  Admiral  Hawke.  deceased,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  whole  of  the  West  Indie*.   Both  the 


French  and  Spanish  fleets  wore  at  this  lime  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  it  was  intended  to  form  a  junction,  and  attack 
Jamaica  and  the  other  British  possessions.  The  French 
fleet  was  commanded  by  the  Comtodc  Grasse.and  consisted 
of  33  or  34  sail  of  the  line,  besides  frigates.  Intelligence 
having  been  brought  to  Rodney,  on  the  8th  of  April,  178.', 
of  their  having  sailed  from  Fort  Royal  Bay.  Martinique, 
he  immediately  followed  them.  A  partial  action  took  place 
on  the  9th.  when  two  of  the  French  ships  of  the  line  w«re 
disabled,  and  a  third  was  rendered  useless  by  an  accident  in 
the  night  of  the  11th,  thus  reducing  the  French  fleet  to  30 
or  31  ships  of  the  line.  The  British  fleet  was  rather  more 
in  number,  but  much  less  in  weight  of  metal.  The  general 
action  commenced  on  the  12th  of  April,  178-2,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  lasted  till  naif-past  six  in  the 
evening.  Rodney,  in  the  Formidable,  broke  through  tho 
French  line,  and  engaged  the  Villc-de- Paris.  De  Grasse  s 
flag-ship,  and  compelled  her  to  strike.  The  result  was, 
that  seven  ships  of  the  lino  and  two  frigates  were  taken  by 
the  British. 

About  this  time  the  Whigs  had  come  into  office,  and 
Rodney  having  been  always  opposed  to  them,  an  officer  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him,  who  had  only  just  sailed  when 
the  news  of  this  great  victory  reached  England,  and  the 
Admiralty  immediately  sent  an  express  to  overtake  and 
bring  back  the  officer,  but  it  was  too  late.  Rodney  reached 
England,  September  21,  1782.  He  was  raised  to  the  peer- 
age with  the  title  of  Baron  Rodney,  and  received  an  addi- 
tional pension  of  2000/.  a  year.  He  lived  chiefly  iu  the 
country,  till  May  23,  1792,  when  he  died,  iu  hi*  73th  year. 
He  was  twice  married,  aud  leA  a  numerous  family.  A 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  St.  Psul's  cathe- 
dral, London,  at  the  national  expense.  His  portrait  by- 
Reynolds  was  in  the  royal  collection  at  St.  James's  PalacJ, 
but  has  since  been  sent  to  Greenwich  Hospital. 

{Gallery  of  Ibrtraits,  vol.  ii.;  Mundy's  Life  and  Corres- 
pondence of  Lord  Rodney,  London,  2  vols.,  »vo.) 

KODOLPH.  [Gkrmany] 

RODRIGUEZ.  VENTURA,  the  most  eminent  Spanish 
architect  of  theeighteenth  century,  was  born  at  Cienpozuelo*. 
July  14,  1717,  and  commenced  his  first  studies  in  his  pro- 
fession under  Esteban  Marchand,  who  was  then  employed 
on  the  works  carrying  on  at  Aranjuei.  AAer  the  death  of 
Marchand,  in  1733,  he  still  continued  at  Aranjuei,  until 
J u vara  engaged  him  as  his  assistant  in  making  drawings 
for  the  design  of  the  new  palace  at  Madrid;  aud  after  the 
death  of  J u vara,  he  was  similarly  engaged  by  his  successor 
Sachetti.  with  whom  he  was  subsequently  associated  in 
the  oxecution  of  that  vast  pile,  as  aparejador,  or  principal 
clerk  of  the  works,  1741.  In  1747  he  was  made  honorary 
member  of  the  Academy  of  St  Luke  at  Rome ;  and  on  that 
of  St,  Fernando  being  established  at  Madrid,  in  1 752,  he 
was  appointed  chief  director  or  professor  of  architecture  in 
it,  an  office  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted,  not  only  by 
bis  talents,  but  by  his  zeal  for  his  art,  and  his  solici- 
tude for  the  improvement  of  the  pupils.  Commissions 
poured  in  upon  him  from  every  quarter;  for  them  wsj 
scarcely  a  work  of  any  importance  throughout  the  country 
on  which  he  was  not  either  engaged  or  consulted.  Ho  was 
employed  on  various  cathedrals,  churches,  colleges,  hospital  s 
ana  other  structures  at  Zaragoza,  Malaga,  Toledo,  Granada. 
Valladolid.  and  numerous  other  places ;  and  a  mere  list  of 
the  works  designed  or  executed  by  him  would  be  one  of  con- 
siderable extent.  We  can  hero  merely  point  out,  as  being 
among  the  more  remarkable  for  their  design,  the  sanctuary 
at  Cobadunaa,  the  church  of  San  Felipe  Neri  at  Malaga, 
that  of  the  hospital  at  Oviedo,  and  the  palace  of  the  Duque 
de  Liria  at  Madrid. 

These  multiplied  engagements,  and  the  frequent  journeys 
which  they  occasioned  him,  prevented  his  visiting  Italy ; 
but  he  collected  all  works  of  engravings  relative  both  to  its 
antient  and  modern  buildings.  He  also  carefully  studied 
tho  various  monuments  of  Roman,  Moorish,  and  Gothic 
architecture  in  his  own  country.  He  died  at  Madrid,  1 7bO, 
in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  and  was  buried  iu  the  church  of 
San  Marcos,  the  only  one  in  that  capital  erected  by  himself. 
Rodriguez  has  been  honoured  with  an  Elogio  by  the  cele- 
brated Jovcllanos,  to  which  we  must  refer  those  who  wish  for 
a  more  detailed  notice  of  his  character  and  works.  He  is 
also  repeatedly  mentioned  with  high  commendation  by  Pottz. 
in  his '  Viage  de  Espana;'  and  ho  doubtless  deserves  the 
title  he  received  from  his  contemporaries,  of  the  Restorer  of 
Architecture  in  Spain ;  yet  whothcr  his  merit  lay  chiefly  m 
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the  reform  of  a  puerile  and  vitious  taste,  and  in  purifying 
Spanish  architecture  from  the  barbarism*  that  had  crept 
into  it,  or  whether  hi«  work*  display  any  high  degree  of 
positive  talent,  is  what  we  ourselves  have  not  the  means  of 
judging. 

ROEBUCK    [Dbkr,  vol.  viii.,  p.  360.] 
ROGATION  DAYS.  It  was  a  general  custom  formerly, 
says  Bourne,  and  it  is  still  observed  in  many  country 
parishes,  to  go  round  the  bounds  and  limits  of  the  parish 
on  one  of  the  three  day*  preceding  Holy  Thursday  ;  when 
the   minister,  accompanied    by  his  churchwardens  and 
parishioners,  used  to  deprecate  the  vengeance  of  God,  beg 
a  blessing  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  preserve  the 
rights  a  ad  properties  of  the  parish.    Spelman  considers  this 
custom  as  an  imitation  of  the  Roman  Terminalia.  The 
primitive  custom  used  by  Christians  on  this  occasion  was, 
for  the  people  to  accompany  the  bishop  or  some  of  the 
clergy  into  tbe  fields,  where  Litanies  were  made,  and  the 
mercy  of  God  implored,  that  he  would  avert  the  evils  of 
plaguo  and  pestilence,  that  he  would  send  them  good  and 
seasonable  weather,  and  give  them  in  due  season  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.   Tfio  Litanies  or  Rogations  then  used 
gave  the  name  of  Rogation  Week  to  this  tirao.    They  occur 
ns  early  as  a.d.  550,  when  tbey  were  first  observed  by 
Mamertius,  bishop  of  Vienna,  on  account  of  the  frequent 
earthquakes  that  happened,  and  the  incursions  of  wild 
beasts,  which  laid  in  ruins  and  depopulated   the  city. 
(Walifred,  Stral.,  c.  28.  De  Rejtub.  EceUsiast.)    In  the 
canons  of  Culhbert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  made  at 
Cloveshoo,  in  the  year  747,  it  was  ordered  that  Litanies,  that 
is  Rogations,  should  be  observed  by  the  clergy  and  people, 
with  great  reverence,  on  the  seventh  of  the  calends  of  May, 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Rome,  which  terms 
this  the  Greater  Litany,  and  also,  according  to  the  custum  of 
our  forefathers,  on  the  three  days  before  the  Ascension  of 
our  Lord,  with  fastings.  &c.    tWilkins.  Condi.  Brit.,  p. 
249 ;  Spelm.,  Gloss.,  v.  '  Lilania.')    The  continuance  of  this 
custom  through  later  times  is  evidenced  by  old  parish  ac- 
compts,  and  by  the  various  episcopal  articles  of  inquiry.  In 
the  injunctions  issued  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  it  is  or- 
dered  that  the  curate,  at  certain  and  convenient  places,  shall 
almonish  the  people  to  give  thanks  to  God,  in  the  beholding 
of  God's  benefits,  for  the  increase  and  abundance  of  his  fruits, 
saying  the  103rd  Psalm,  Sic.;  at  which  time  tlio  minister 
shall  inculcate  these  or  such  sentences,  'Cursed  be  he 
which  translatelh  the  "  bounds  and  doles  of  his  neighbours," 
or  such  orders  of  prayers  as  shall  bo  hereafter.' 

Rogation  Week,  in  the  northern  parts  of  England,  is  called 
Gang  Week,  from  to  gang,  which  in  the  north  signifies  to 
go.  Gang-puca,  gang-week,  occurs  in  the  rubric  to  John, 
c.  17,  in  the  Saxon  Gospels;  and  Gang-bagay  are  noticed 
in  the  laws  both  of  Alfred  and  AllieUtan. 

(Brand's  Popular  Antia.,  4to.  edit,  vol.  i.,  p.  168-178  ; 
Brady's  Claris  Calendarta.  8vo..  1812.  vol.  i.,  p.  321-326.) 
ROGER  OF  HOVEDEN.  [Hoveden.] 
ROGKR  OF  SICILY.   [Sicilies.  Two -History.] 
ROGUE  AND  VAGABOND.  [Vagrant.] 
ROHAULT,  JAMES,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  at 
Amiens,  where  be  was  born  in  1 620.    He  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  scientific  education  in  that  city,  and  was  after- 
wards sent  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his 
studies  in  philosophy. 

In  that  age  the  physical  works  of  Aristotle  bad  begun  to 
give  place  to  those  of  Descartes,  and  most  of  the  learned 
men  in  France  received  with  complacency  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  Nature  which  were  given  in  the 
'  Priucipia,'  the  *  Dioptricc,'  and  the  '  Meteora '  of  their 
illustrious  countryman.  Among  the  persons  alluded  to, 
Rohault  was  one  who  diligently  studied  the  writings  of  the 
Greek  philosopher  and  ofhis  numerous  commentators,  but 
who  also  applied  himself  with  ardour  to  the  productions  of 
the  new  school,  of  which  he  professed  to  be  a  zealous  dis- 
ciple. This  circumstance  appears  to  have  brought  him  to 
the  notice  of  Clarselier,  who,  being  himself  a  warm  Car- 
tesian, conceived  so  great  a  regard  for  the  young  philosopher, 
that  he  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  engaged 
him  to  write  a  commentary  on  tbe  works  of  the  man  who 
was  the  object  of  their  common  admiration.  Rohault  seems 
to  have  executed  the  task  assigned  to  him  in  a  manner 
whieb  gratified  the  wishes  ofhis  patron  and  father- in-law, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  an  enthusiastic  follower ;  for  in  the 
preface  to  his  'Trail*  de  Physique'  he  designates  Descartes 
as  a  man  who,  by  his  works,  bad  shown  that  France  was 
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capable'of  forming  philosophers  as  illustrious  as  those  of 
antient  Greece.  This  work  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  and  published  with  notes,  in  which  are 
given  explanations  of  (he  principal  phenomena  agreeably  to 
the  philosophy  of  Newton,  which,  in  a  very  few  years,  had 
entirely  supplanted  that  of  the  French  school. 

After  the  above-mentioned  work  was  finished,  Rohault 
appears  to  have  been  occupied  for  several  years  in  giving 
instructions  in  mathematics,  and  the  subjects  of  bis  lessons 
were  published  after  his  death  in  two  volumes.  The  course 
comprehends  geometry,  both  plane  and  practical ;  trigono- 
metry, plane  and  spherical ;  fortification,  mechanics,  per- 
spective, and  ariihmetic. 

Besides  the  'Trail*  de  Physique,'  Rohault  published  also 
awork  entitled  'Entreticns  sur  la  Philosophic,  consisting  of 
a  series  of  dialogues,  in  which  the  subjects  are  treated  ac- 
cording to  the  Cartesian  principles.    lie  died  in  1675. 

ROHILCUND.   [Hindustan,  p.  218.] 

ROLAND,  MANON.  Manon  Philipon,  for  such  was 
her  maiden  name,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1 756.  Her  father 
was  an  artist  of  moderate  talent ;  her  mother  was  a  woman  of 
superior  understanding  and  of  a  singularly  amiable  temper. 
Manon  learned  to  read  so  early  and  so  easily  as  not  to  be 
able  to  recollect  the  process ;  and,  having  once  learned  to 
read,  she  read  everything  that  came  in  her  way.  In  her 
father's  house  she  enjoyed,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  means  of 
cultivating  painting,  music,  and  general  liierature.  It  is 
probable  that  her  early  devotion  to  these  pursuits  tended  to 
exalt  her  imagination  and  to  influence  the  whole  of  her 
future  career.  Whilst  yet  a  girl,  she  was,  at  her  own  earnest 
request,  placed  for  one  year  in  a  conventual  school.  At 
this  age  her  religions  enthusiasm  was  extreme;  in  after- 
years  it  subsided,  and  her  opinions,  sho  confesses,  went 
through  every  change,  until  they  rested  in  scepticism;  a  re- 
sult in  some  degree  due  to  her  perusal  of  the  writings  of 
many  celebrated  authors.  Her  reading,  under  her  father's 
roof,  was  of  a  most  miscellaneous  description.  The  works 
of  the  fathers  and  the  free  writings  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  were  equally  accessible  to  her,  and 
perused  with  equal  avidity;  but  the  most  powerful  and 
lasting  impression  was  made  on  her  by  an  early  fumiliarity 
with  Plutarch's  'Lives  of  Illustrious  Men.'  From  this  lime, 
Greece  and  Rome  were  constantly  present  to  her  thoughts, 
and  when  she  was  fourteen  years  old,  she  is  said  to  have 
wept  to  think  that  site  was  not  a  Roman  or  a  Spartan 
woman. 

At  the  age  of  five  and  twenty,  she  became  the  wife  of  M. 
Roland,  a  man  twenty  years  her  senior,  of  laborious  habits, 
great  ability  and  integrity,  and  manners  described  as  of 
antique  severity.  A  daughter  was  the  fruit  of  this  marriage, 
and  Madame  Roland's  time  became  divided  between  the 
care  of  her  child's  education,  and  giving  assistance  to  her 
husband,  from  whose  knowledge  she  derived  great  advan- 
tage in  return.  He  held  the  office  of  Inspector  of  Manu- 
factures, of  which  he  fulfilled  the  duties  in  a  liberal  spirit 
well  according  with  the  previous  impressions  of  his  enthu- 
siastic partner.  With  him  Madame  Roland  visited  Eng- 
land, Switzerland,  and  other  couniries  of  Europe— every- 
where industriously  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  civil  in- 
stitutions, and  manifesting  tbe  warmest  sympathy  with  the 
advocates  of  political  liberty.  On  witnessing  the  comforts 
enjoyed  by  the  English  cottagers,  she  is  said  to  have  ob- 
served, that  in  this  country  a  handful  of  wealth  did  not  con- 
stitute the  nation,  but  that  man,  whatever  his  station,  was 
reckoned  as  something. 

The  intense  interest  with  which  such  a  woman  regarded 
the  first  movements  of  liberty  in  her  own  country,  may 
easily  be  conceived.  Her  husband  being  appointed  to  re- 
present the  city  of  Lyon  in  the  National  Convention,  left 
his  residence  near  that  city,  and,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
proceeded  to  Paris,  where  the  curiosity  of  Madame  Roland 
was  gratified,  and  her  zeal,  if  possible,  increased,  by  the  op- 
portunity of  observing  some  of  the  most  distinguished  actors 
on  tlio  political  stage— as  Mirabcau,  Cazalcs,  Maury,  Bar- 
nave,  and  others  of  less  note.  To  the  cause  espoused  by 
these  notable  persons  Madame  Roland  and  her  husband 
were  warmly  attached ;  and,  during  the  ministry  of  the 
party  of  the  Gironde,  Roland  was  appointed  minister  of  tho 
interior,  for  which  his  information,  his  assiduity,  and  his 
strict  probity  highly  qualified  him.  It  was,  whilst  holding 
this  office,  that  he  appeared  at  court  with  a  round  hat  and 
strings  to  his  shoes ;  and  was  regarded  by  the  courtiers  as  a 
symbol  of  a  monarchy  about  to  fall.   His  sincere  language 
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was  as  unwelcome  to  the  court  as  hi»  plain  attire  was  dis- 
pleasing to  the  courtiers,  "the  talents  of  his  wife  were  at 
this  time  applied  to  assist  him  in  the  composition  of  public 
paper*.  Without  pretending  to  direct  him,  she  avows  her 
belief  that  by  mingling  with  ihe  severer  accents  of  patriot- 
ism the  expressions  and  feelings  of  a  woman  of  seusibilily, 
slto  rendered  these  documents  more  impressive  and  effectual. 
The  famous  letter  of  M.Roland  to  Louis XVI.  (May,  1792) 
was  drawn  up  by  her:  a  letter  designated,  according  to  the 
political  feelings  of  the  readers,  as  an  enlightened  although 
a  severe  remonstrance,  or  as  audacious  and  full  of 
evil  prophecy.  This  production  occasioned  M.  Roland's 
dismissal  by  the  court ;  for  which  he  was  compensated  by 
the  warm  applauses  of  the  Convention.  He  again  became 
a  minister  after  the  events  of  the  1  Oth  of  August;  but  his 
party  bad  then  passed  the  bounds  prescribed  by  his  judg- 
ment, and  entered  upon  extremes  repugnant  to  hit  high- 
minded  and  generous  wife.  Still  they  were  apparently 
favoured  by  their  party,  to  whom  Roland's  character  and 
popularity  were  necessary.  Amidst  the  real  and  affected 
grossnoss  of  dress,  manners,  and  language  of  the  republi- 
cans, society  preserved  its  respectability  in  the  circle  as- 
sembled round  the  table  of  the  minister  of  the  interior. 

The  events  of  the  reign  of  terror  do  not  require  to  be  de- 
tailed. The  frightful  massacres  in  the  prisons  of  Paris  on 
the  2nd  and  3rd  of  September,  were  boldly  denounced  by 
Roland  in  his  capacity  bb  minister;  but  the  Convention, 
which  applauded  him,  wanted  courage,  or  virtue,  or  power 
to  act  upon  his  advice ;  and  from  that  hour  his  own  doom  and 
that  of  his  wife  became  only  more  certain.  Madame  Roland 
had  herself  been  already  arraigned  before  that  assembly,  on 
an  absurd  charge  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  Eng- 
land; and  by  her  presence  of  mind,  her  acuteness,  and  her 
wit,  had  battled  and  mortified  her  accusers.  The  recollec- 
tion of  this  defeat  is  said  to  have  so  haunted  the  minds  of 
Marat,  Danton,  and  Robopierre,  thai  in  every  subsequent 
difficulty,  and  in  every  attack  mado  upon  their  proceedings, 
they  imagined  they  recognised  the  boldness,  sagacity,  or 
sarcasm  of  Madame  Roland.  She  and  her  husband  began 
to  receive  warnings  of  their  danger,  and  for  a  short  time 
consented  to  take  the  precaution  of  not  sleeping  at  the 
Hotel  of  the  Interior.  The  appearance  of  deception 
was  little  agreeable  to  Madame  Roland.  'I  am  a>hamed,' 
alio  said,  on  an  occasion  on  which  she  had  almost  consented 
to  leave  her  house  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  'of  the  part  1 
am  made  to  play.  I  will  neither  disguise  myself  nor  leave 
the  house.  If  they  wish  to  assassinate  me,  it  shall  be  in 
my  own  home.  This  courageous  example  is  due  from  me, 
and  I  will  afford  it.'  Her  husband  quitted  Paris,  and  she 
might  have  done  so,  but  she  declared  that  the  care  of  evad- 
ing injustice  cost  her  more  than  it  would  do  to  suffer 
from  it. 

The  time  arrived  when  the  intellectual  superiority 
hitherto  maintained  in  the  Convention  by  M.  Rotund's 

farty,  or  the  Girondists,  was  overcome  by  absolute  force, 
orty  thousand  men  were  marched  against  the  Convention, 
by  the  Jacobins  on  the  31st  of  May,  1793;  and  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  Madame  Roland  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  tho  prison  of  the  Abhaye.  Here  she  displayed 
her  usual  firmness,  and  continued  to  exercise  towards  the 
poor  and  unfortunate  a  benevolence  for  which  in  her  pros- 
perous days  she  had  been  remarkable.  Before  her  friends 
she  appeared  cheerful;  she  always  maintained  the  lan- 
guage of  a  patriot  when  speaking  of  the  aspect  of  affairs, 
flattering  and  fearing  none;  and  she  professed  herself 
capable  of  overcoming  her  ill-fortune.  In  solitude 
the  feelings  of  the  wife  and  the  mother  overcame 
her,  and  the  attendants  remarked  that  she  passed  many 
hours  in  tears.  Her  sufferings  were  greatly  aggravated  by  her 
being  one  day  unexpectedly  liberated,  as  if  the  danger  was 
past.  She  drove  home  with  extreme  delight ;  sprung  out  of 
the  coach,  as  she  says  it  bad  always  been  her  habit  to 
do,  but  with  more  than  usual  vivacity;  and  was  running 
gaily  up  stairs,  when  she  was  again  arrested  by  an  officer, 
and  at  once  taken  to  Sainte  Pelagie,  a  prison  of  a  lower 
order  than  the  Abbaye,  where  she  waa  shut  up  with  the 
worst  of  her  sex.  In  this  second  prison  she  remained  until 
her  trial  and  execution.  The  only  explanation  given  of 
this  circumstance  was  that  her  first  arrest  had  been  illegal. 
The  wretchedness  of  her  situation  at  Sainte  Pelagie  was  only 
alleviated  by  her  literary  occupations,  and  by  the  kindness 
of  her  gaolers  or  of  their  families,  whom  her  fascinating 
manners  and  boaaviour  converted  into  friends.  Well 


knowing  that  her  life  would  be  sacrificed,  she  devoted  all 
her  hours  to  the  composition  of  her  Memoirs,  writings  full 
of  lively  description,  entertaining  anecdotes  of  her  contem- 
poraries, and  remarks  indicative  of  penetration  and  habitual 
reflection.  A  letter  to  her  daughter,  written  in  these 
circumstances,  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  of  farewells.  But 
Madame  Roland  seldom  gave  way  to  melancholy  emotions 
in  her  writings.  Her  pages  detail  the  events  of  her  child- 
hood and  youth  with  matchless  sprightliness  and  grace,  and, 
excepting  in  certain  passages  wherein  candour  is  carried  to 
an  excess  which  modern  delicacy  would  not  permit  to  a 
female  writer,  her  Memoirs  are  models  of  that  kind  of  com- 
position. 

As  the  narrative  advances,  events  of  a  deeper  interest 
are  related  with  great  facility  of  expression,  sometimes  with 
mournful  pathos,  generally  with  great  judgment,  not 
always  without  satire,  but  always  with  easy  eloquence. 
From  a  very  early  age  we  may  discern  in  this  relation  the 
extraordinary  decision  of  her  character,  her  naturally  com- 
manding manners,  her  fervent  but  well-controlled  tem- 
perament, her  indefatigable  love  of  improvement,  and  her 
unswerving  adherence  to  truth. 

Several  unhappy  prisoners  delivered  themselves  from 
certain  execution  by  taking  poison ;  and  Madame  Roland 
had  at  one  time  resolved  to  do  the  same.  But  communi- 
cating her  resolution  to  a  friend,  who  represented  to  her 
that  a  nobler  course  would  be  to  wait  for  death,  and 
leave  the  memory  of  so  great  a  sacrifice  to  the  cause  for 
which  she  had  lived,  she  calmly  determined  to  abide  the 
result. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  October  ( 1 793)  that  tbe  Girondists 
were  destroyed.  On  the  31st  of  that  month  she  was  sent  to 
theConciergerie.  On  the  10th  of  November  she  appeared  be- 
fore the  Revolutionary  tribunal.  She  had  declined  the  prof- 
fered aid  of  M.  Chauveau  Lagarde,  the  great  advocate  of 
the  Girondists,  of  the  unfortunate  queen,  and  of  Charlotte 
Corday;  knowing  that  no  talents  could  save  her,  since  her 
innocence  could  not,  and  not  wishing  to  expose  him  to  use- 
less danger.  Part  of  the  night  was  occupied  by  her  in 
writing  her  eloquent  defence.  Her  courage  did  not  desert 
her  during  her  trial  or  at  her  execution.  She  sustained  the 
insults  of  the  unmanly  tribunal,  not  without  womanly  emo- 
tion, but  also  with  a  dignity  worthy  of  the  greatest  women 
of  the  limes  with  which  her  early  reading  of  Plutarch  had 
made  her  familiar.  To  the  last  moment  she  preserved  ber 
presence  of  mind,  and  even  her  gaiety.  On  the  same  day 
and  at  the  same  hour  a  man  was  also  to  be  guillotined ;  and 
in  such  extremity,  to  die  first  being  thought  a  privilege,  she 
waived  it  in  favour  of  her  less  courageous  companion  in 
misfortune;  overcoming  the  scruples  of  the  executioner, 
whose  orders  were  to  execute  her  ftrsl,  by  representing  to 
him  the  impoliteness  of  refusing  a  woman's  last  request.  H 
is  said  that  bending  herself  before  the  statue  of  Liberty, 
close  to  ibis  scene  of  death,  she  exclaimed,  '  Oht  Liberty! 
what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name!' 

She  had  often  been  heard  to  say  that  her  husband  would 
not  survive  her.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  her  execution,  be 
took  leave  of  two  attached  female  friends  in  whose  house,  at 
Rouen,  he  had  found  a  refuge,  and  to  whom  his  resolution 
was  known;  walked  in  ihe  evoning  of  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber as  far  as  Baudouin,  four  leagues  on  the  road  to  Paris ; 
sat  down  by  the  side  of  a  tree  in  an  avenue  leading  to  a 
private  house,  and  passed  his  cane-sword  through  his  chest. 
By  his  side  was  found  a  paper,  in  which  these  words  were 
written : — '  Whoever  you  are  who  find  me  lying  here,  respect 
my  remains ;  they  are  those  of  a  man  who  devoted  his 
whole  life  to  being  useful,  and  who  died,  as  he  bad  lived, 
virtuous  and  honest.' 

These  particulars  are  principally  taken  from  a  very  recent 
edition  of  the  '  Memoirs  of  Madame  Roland,'  published  in 
Paris,  in  two  volumes.  8vo.,  with  abundant  notes,  by  MM. 
Bervillc  and  Barriere. 

ROLLE,  MICHEL,  a  French  mathematician,  was  born 
at  Ambert  in  Auvergne,  in  1652.  He  appears  to  have 
possessed  from  nature  a  remarkable  facility  in  solving  pro- 
positions relating  to  arithmetic  and  algebra,  and  to  have  ac 
quired  by  practice  a  great  proficiency  in  the  calligraphic  art. 
After  having  served  during  several  years  as  an  attorney's 
clerk,  he  came,  in  1675,  to  Paris,  where  he  obtained  a  sub- 
sistance  as  a  writing-master,  mid  where  ho  spent  his  leisure 
time  in  cultivating  the  mathematical  sciences.  An  acci- 
dental circumstance  procured  for  him  the  notice  of  M. 
Colbert.   Ozanam,  who  waa  himself  a  good  analyst,  bap 
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pening  to  propose  to  mathematicians  a  problem  of  the  kind 
called  indeterminate,  which,  he  conceived,  could  be  solved 
only  by  a  process  involving  very  high  number*.  Rolle  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  discover  a  neat  solution;  and  the  minister, 
being  informed  of  it,  was  induced,  in  1685,  to  recommend 
him  for  election  as  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
then  recently  formed. 

From  this  time  Rolle  devoted  himself  to  analytical  pur- 
suits; and  in  1690  he  published  a  treatise  on  algebra,  in 
•Ito.  This  work  contains,  among  other  methods  for  the 
sol nt ion  of  equations,  one  which  he  calls  the  method  of 
cascade*,  a  name  given  to  it  because  it  consists  in  succes- 
sively depressing  the  equation  one  degree  lower  at  each 
operation.  It  has  some  analogy  to  a  method  given  by 
Newton,  in  the  '  Amhmetica  Universalis;'  but  its  want  of 
generality  has  caused  it  ever  since  to  be  neglected.  An 
affectation  of  peculiar  modes  of  expression  prevail*  through- 
out the  whole  work,  which  is  otherwise  very  obsourely 
written  :  the  author  was  however  particularly  skilful  in  the 
management  of  questions  of  the  kind  called  diopbaotine, 
and  he  published  a  treatise  on  that  subject  in  1699. 

Rolle,  unfortunately  for  his  fame,  entered  the  list*  as  an 
opponent  of  the  algebra  of  Descartes  and  of  the  differential 
calculus  which  bad  been  then  rerenlly  discovered  by  Newton 
and  Leibnitz;  and  he  is  accused  of  using  towards  those  who 
endeavoured  lo  point  out  his  mistakes  a  tone  of  anger 
which  i*  very  unbecoming  in  a  philosopher.  He  began  in 
1701  to  attack  the  differential  calculus,  objecting  both  to  its 
p  inciples  and  its  applications;  and,  wiih  respect  lo  the 
latter,  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  in  particular  examples 
the  results  are  inconsistent  with  those  which  are  brought 
out  by  the  antient  processes.  The  new  calculus,  as  it  wus 
called,  found  however  in  France  a  tealous  and  temperate 
advocate  in  Varignon.  who,  in  replying  to  the  objections  of 
Kolle,  explained  the  true  meaning  of  the  differential  sym- 
bols, and  pointed  out  that  the  supposed  discrepancies  in  the 
results  of  the  examples  arose  entirely  from  the  haste  and 
inadvertency  of  the  objector. 

This  dispute  agitated  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  a  long  time,  Rolle  continuing  to  raise  one  objection  after 
another;  and  though  they  were  answered  by  Varignon,  the 
former  always  pretended  to  have  the  victory.  It  is  said 
that  the  Academy  was  then  composed  of  men  who  had  been 
long  accustomed  to  the  antient  analysis,  ami  therefore  saw 
with  pleasure  an  opposition  raised  against  methods  to  which 
they  were  not  yet  reconciled.  In  1705  however  the  Aca- 
demy, without  pronouncing  a  judgment  on  the  subject,  re- 
commended that  Rolle,  in  moderating  his  language,  should 
conform  to  the  rules  of  the  institution;  and  the  dispute 
wan  for  a  time  terminated.  This  was  twenty-nine  years 
before  Bishop  Berkeley  attempted  to  revive  the  subject  in 
the  •  Analyst.'  [Robins.] 

It  appears  that,  subsequently,  Rolle  acknowledged  his 
enor.  and  thus  he  mav  be  supposed  to  have  deserved  the 
pardon  of  posterity.  lie  was  admitted  second  geometrical 
pensioner  of  the  Academy  in  1699,  and  he  died  on  the  5lh 
of  July.  1719.  at  sixtv-seven  years  of  ago. 

ROLLER  (Ornithology),  the  name  of  an  insessorial  or 
perching  bird.  Coradas  garrula.  Linn. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  among  ornitho- 
logists as  to  the  place  of  the  Rollers  in  the  system. 

Linnaeus  arranged  the  genus  Cor  ados  between  Corvus 
and  Oriolus.  Pennant  ( Hrttisk  Zoology)  gives  it  a  position 
between  the  Nut-cracker  and  tbe  Oriole;  M.  Duroenl 
placed  it  between  tho  Birds  of  Paradise  and  the  Crows ; 
and  Meyer  arrangud  it  in  his  second  order,  Coraces,  among 
which  it  stands  in  llliger's  method.  Cuvier  placed  the 
Rollers  (Coradas.  Linn.)  between  tbo  Crow*  [Corvus, 
Linn  )  and  the  Birds  of  Paradise  (Puradtsea,  Lmn.),  ihe 
position  assigned  to  them  by  Lacepedc,  and  includes  under 
that  title  the  Rollers  properly  no  called  {Coradas  garrula. 
Linn.,  8tc).  and  the  Holies  (Colaris). 

M.  Vieillot,  like  Meyer  and  llliger,  places  the  Rollers 
among  tbe  Coraces. 

M.  Temminck  gives  them  a  position  between  Bombyci- 
vara  and  Oriolus. 

M.  de  Blainville  a  method  presents  them  between  the 
Trogons  and  Bee-eaters  (Msrops). 

Mr.  Vigors  placos  them  in  his  family  Corvidee.  [Cor- 
vir>.«,  vol  viii„  p.  67.]  • 

M.  Lesson's  family  Eurystomida  (Rolfters  of  Cuv.)  con- 
sista  of  the  Rollers  (G'a'gWiu,  Briton,  and  Coradas,  Linn.); 
the  genus  Rolle  (Eury stomas,  Vieill.  [Mbropipa,  vol.  xv., 


J  p.  118],  Colons,  Cuv.,  and  Coraaas,  Linn.);  tho  genua 
I  Mainatus  [Eulabes,  Cuv.,  Gracula,  Linn.);  and  the  genus 
Mmo,  Less.  M.  Lesson  rejects  tbe  term  Coronas,  because 
many  authors  have  so  dismembered  it,  according  to  their 
different  views,  that  a  confusion  calculated  to  produce  error 
is  tho  result. 

In  tbe  system  of  Mr.  Swainson,  who  retains  the  generic 
name  Coradas,  ihe  Rollers  appear  among  the  Merupidas. 
[Meropio«.  vol.  xv„  p,  118.] 

The  Prince  of  Canino  (C.  L.  Bonaparte)  arranges  the 
genus  Coradas,  giving  as  an  example  tho  common  Roller 
[Coradas  garrula.  Linn.)  in  the  family  Ampehda  [Birds  of 
Europe  and  North  America). 

In  Mr.  Gould's  great  work  on  'Tho  Birds  of  Europe,'  the 
Rol U*r  (Coractas  garrula)  comes  between  tho  Bee-eater 
(Merojts  Apiaster)  and  the  Kingfisher  [Alcedo  aspidat. 

Mr.  Yarrell  [British  Birds)  arrange*  the  Common  Roller 
under  tbe  family  Afempidte. 

Description.— Bill  black  towards  the  point,  becoming 
brown  at  the  baso  with  a  few  bristles;  irides  of  two  circles 
yellow  and  brown ;  head.  neck,  breast,  and  belly  various 
shades  of  verditer  blue  changing  to  pale  green  ;  shoulders 
azure  blue,  back  reddish  brown,  rump  purple,  wing-prima- 
ries dark  bluish  black,  edged  lighter,  mil  feathers  pale 
greenish  blue,  the  outer  ones  tipped  with  black,  those  in 
the  middle  al*o  much  darker  in  colour;  legs  reddish  brown; 
in  old  males  the  outer  tail-feathers  are  somewhat  elon- 
gated. 

Adult  females  differ  but  little  from  the  males;  young 
birds  do  not  attain  their  brilliant  colour  till  the  second 
year.  (Gould,  Birds  of  Europe.)  Length  about  13 
inches. 

This  is  the  Pica  marina  and  Pica  merdaria  of  the  Ita- 
lians: Rollier  of  tbe  French;  BirkUeher,  Blaue-Rarke, 
and  Mana+lkrahe  of  the  Germans;  Spramk  Kruka.  Bla- 
kraka,  and  Allekraka  of  l lie  Swedes ;  Ellekrage  of  Brun- 
nich;  y  Rholydd  of  the  antient  and  Roller  of  the  modern 
British. 

Geographical  Distribution. — This  bird  appears  to  have 
a  wide  range.  In  Europe,  it  is  found  in  Denmark,  Sweden 
(where  it  arrives  with  the  Cuckoo),  and  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Russia;  is  more  common  in  Germany  than  France, 
where  however  it  has  been  found  in  Provence  ;  and  it  has 
been  taken  at  Gibraltar.  In  Italy,  according  to  Prince  C.  L. 
Bonaparte,  it  in  raihcr  common,  arriving  in  the  spring  and 
departing  in  September.  In  Malta  and  Sicily  it  is  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  shops  of  poulterers,  and  is  said  to  have  the 
taste  of  a  turtle-dove.  In  theMorea  it  is  considered  a  deli- 
cacy in  the  autumn,  when  it  is  fat  with  its  summer  food.  It 
has  been  captured  at  Aleppo,  and  at  Trobizond  and  Er io- 
nium. It  visits  the  countries  between  the  Black  and  the 
Caspian  sens ;  and  Dr.  von  Siebold  and  M.  Burger  include 
it  among  the  birds  of  Japan.  In  North  Africa  it  is  found 
from  Morocco  to  Egypt ;  (locks  were  seen  by  Adnnson  at 
Senegal,  and  he  concluded  that  they  passed  the  winter 
there.  Dr.  Andrew  Smiih  records  it  among  the  birds  of 
South  Africa.  In  Great  Britain  it  has  been  killed  in  Corn- 
wall, in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  in  Cambridgeshire,  in  York- 
shire, Northumberland,  Perthshire,  the  east  of  Scotland, 
and  Orkney.  We  can  find  no  account  of  its  occuirence  in 
Ireland  ;  but  that  it  is  known  in  Wales  is  evident  from  one 
of  its  names  above  given. 

Habits,  Food,  $c. — Deep  forests  of  oak  and  birch  appear 
to  be  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  Roller.  In  the  '  Anuals  of 
Natural  History'  for  1839,  it  is  staled  by  a  traveller  in  Asia 
Minor,  that  the  Roller,  which  was  most  common  throughout 
the  south  and  west  parts  of  the  country  wherever  the  mag- 
pie was  not  found  (for  it  was  not  «oi  in  the  same  district 
with  that  bird),  was  observed  to  fall  through  the  air  like  a 
Tumbler  Pigeon.  Temminck  states  that  it  makes  its  nest 
in  tbe  holes  of  trees,  where  it  lays  from  four  to  seven  eggs 
of  a  lustrous  while.  M.  Vieillot  states  that  in  Malta,  where 
trees  are  scarce,  the  bird  builds  on  the  ground.  In  Barbary 
it  has  been  observed  to  form  its  nest  in  the  banks  of  the 
Sheliff,  Boobcrak,  and  other  rivers;  and  Pennant  remarks 
that  where  trees  are  wanting,  it  makes  it  in  clayey  banks. 
These  last  modes  of  mdiflcation  bring  it  very  close  to  the 
Bee-eaters  and  Kingfishers,  whose  eggs  quite  resemble 
those  of  tbe  Roller  in  colour  and  shape,  and  only  vary  in 
size.  The  male  takes  his  turn  to  sit.  The  food  is  very 
varied,  according  to  Temminck,  who  enumerates  moles, 
crickets,  cockchafers,  grasshoppers,  millipcdos,  and  other 
insects,  slugs  and  worms.    Gould  states  that  it  feeds  on 
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worms,  slugs,  and  insects  generally.  Yarrell  informs  us 
that  tbe  food  consists  of  worms,  slugs,  insects  in  their  va- 
rious stages,  and  berries. 

Bechslein  observes  that  till  lately  he  had  thought  that 
the  Roller  was  untameablo;  but  Dr.  Meyer  of  Offenbach 
had  convinced  him  to  the  contrary,  having  himself  roared 
them  in  his  room  by  the  following  method: — The  young 
ones  must  be  taken  from  the  nest  when  only  half  grown, 
and  fed  on  little  bits  of  cow  s  heart,  or  any  other  meat  which 
is  lean  and  tender,  till  they  can  feed  alono;  small  frogs, 
worms,  and  insects  may  then  be  added.  Its  mode  of  kill- 
ing and  swallowing  insects  is  thus  described: — it  com- 
mences by  sc. ring  and  crushing  them  with  its  bill,  and  then 
throws  them  into  the  air  several  times,  in  order  to  receive 
them  in  its  throat,  which  is  very  capacious.  When  the 
morsel  is  too  large,  or  the  insect  is  still  alive,  the  bird  strikes 
it  hard  against  the  ground,  and  begins  again  to  throw  it 
into  the  air  till  it  falls  not  across,  but  so  as  to  thread  the 
throat,  when  it  is  easily  swallowed.  Bechstein  says  that  be 
had  never  seen  the  bird  drink.  The  translator  of  Bech- 
stein's  interesting  little  book  states  that  he  once  saw  a 
Roller  drink  afler  having  swallowed  dry  ants'  eggs ;  it  then 
ate  greedily  of  lettuce  and  endive.  '  Another  which  I 
kept,  adds  the  translator, '  liked  the  outside  of  lettuces  and 
spinach  after  having  eaten  insects,  especially  beetles,  which 
are  very  heating.  To  judge  from  what  I  have  observed,  the 
Roller  is  by  nature  wild  and  solitary;  it  seldom  changes  its 
situation,  except  to  seek  its  food  or  to  bide  itself  from 
strangers.  It  is  a  good  thing,  whether  kept  in  a  cage  or  let 
range,  always  to  have  a  box  in  its  way,  in  which  it  may 
take  refuge  when  frightened ;  it  will  not  fail  to  hide  itself 
there,  and  by  this  means  will  not  be  tempted  to  beat  it»elf 
violently,  which  it  does  when  it  cannot  fly  from  the  object 
of  its  fright.  It  knows  its  mistress  very  well,  lets  her  take 
it  up,  comes  near  her,  and  sils  without  any  fear  on  her 
knees  for  whole  hours  without  stirring.  This  is  as  far  as  it 
goes  even  when  tamed.  It  is  neither  caressing  nor  fami- 
liar: when  frightened  it  utters  harsh  erics,  softer  ones  when 
its  food  is  brought,  but  crag,  crag,  craag.  at  the  same  time 
rairing  its  head,  is  the  expression  of  its  joy  or  triumph.' 


Corarint  ganala. 

The  Mino  Bird.  Iracula  religiasa.  Linn.,  Bio  and  Mencho 
of  the  Javanese,  Teeong  of  the  Suma  trans,  will  And  a  more 
appropriate  place  among  the  Sturnider,  according  to  Mr. 
Swainson.  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  arranges  it  under  the  family 
Corvide*,  in  the  subfamily  Graculinrp.  Mr.  Swainson 
states  that  analysis  has  convinced  him  that  neither  the 
Boilers  nor  tbe  bird  in  question  belong  to  the  Corvider; 
and  he  remarks  that  the  little  value  that  can  be  attached 
to  speculations  on  the  rank  of  the  present  genera  founded 
upon  mere  synthesis,  will  best  appear  by  looking  to  those 
artificial  arrangements  that  place  the  short-legged  Rollers 
close  to  the  long-legged  and  powerfully  constructed  Grakle 
(Gracula  roli^iosa). 

M.  Lesson,  as  wo  have  seen,  places  this  bird  next  to  the 
Rollers,  and  among  the  Eurystomidrr,  and  though  we  are 
by  no  means  satisfied  that  this  is  its  proper  position,  wc 
■hall,  in  the  present  state  of  opinion,  notice  the  form 
here. 


The  Gracula  religiota  then,  the  type  of  Cuvier's  genus 
Kulabet,  formed,  says  M.  Lesson,  the  genus  Main  aim  of 
Brisson,  and  was  placed  by  Lir.nseus  and  Gmelin  among  the 
Gracula?,  next  after  the  Orioles.  M.  Temminck  retained 
the  genus  Gracula.  reduced  to  the  Mino  Bird  alone,  among 
his  omnivorous  birds,  and  M.  Vieillot  kept  it  also,  arranging 
it  in  his  family  of  Caronculis. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  short,  stout,  not  so  long  as  tbe 
head ;  entirely  compressed.  Frontal  feathers  advancing 
far  upon  the  base,  but  not  dividing  the  front.  Culmen 
gradually  curved  from  the  base  to  the  tip,  which  is  dis- 
tinctly notched.  Commissure  but  slightly  angulated.  Un- 
der mandible  with  the  hose  broad  and  dilated.  Nostrils 
basal,  naked,  round,  sunk  in  a  depression.  Frontal  feathers 
short,  velvety.  Head  with  naked  wattles.  Wings  as  in 
Pastor.  Tail  short,  even.  Feet  rather  short,  very  strong. 
Tarsus  and  middle  toe  equal ;  hinder  toe  shorter ;  inner  toe 
almost  equal  to  the  outer  toe.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Gracula  religiota. 

Description.—  Deep  velvet v  black  ;  a  white  space  in  tbe 
middle  of  the  wing ;  bill  and  feet  yellow  ;  behind  the  eye 
spring  fleshy  caruncles  of  a  bright  orange-colour,  and  extend 
beyond  the  occiput. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Java,  Sumatra,  and  the 
great  Eastern  Islands. 

Habits,  Fond,  — Insects  and  fruits  form  the  food  of  the 
Mino-Bird,  which  is  easily  tamed,  and  learns  to  whistle  and 
talk  with  great  facility.  With  the  natives  it  is  a  great 
favourite  in  consequence.  Marsden  says  of  it,  that  it  has 
the  faculty  of  imitating  human  speech  in  greater  perfection 
than  any  other  of  the  feathered  tribe.  Bontius,  who  terms 
it  Pica,  seu  potius  Sturnus  Indicus,  heads  the  chapter  where 
he  figures  and  describee  it  with  the  following  lines: — 

'  PtittMiit  l*ui«  q»*nm>  UM  mixui  ah  of  ii 
Jiuca  luquar:  Tlocit  me  Starnui  girrulus  Imlaa.'— 

And  tells  the  following  story: — There  was,  when  he  was  in 
Bataviu,  an  old  Javanese  woman,  the  servant  of  a  Chinese 
gardener,  who  kept  one  of  these  birds  which  was  very  loqua- 
cious. Bontius  was  very  anxious  to  buy  it :  but  this  the  old 
woman  would  not  hear  of.  He  then  begged  that  she  would 
at  least  lend  it  to  him  that  its  picture  might  be  taken,  a  re- 
quest which  was  at  last  granted  with  no  very  good  grace,  the 
antient  Mohammedan  dame  being  under  great  apprehen- 
sion that  Bontius  would  offer  that  abomination,  pork,  to  her 
beloved  bird.  This  he  promised  not  to  do,  and  bad  the  loan 
of  the  Mino,  which  kept  continually  saying  Orang  Xasarani 
Catjor  Martin  Habi.  This  being  interpreted,  means  '  Chris- 
tian Dog,  Eater  of  Pork:'  and  Bontius  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion thai  the  unwillingness  of  the  old  woman  arose  not  only 
from  the  fear  of  her  bird  being  desecrated  by  an  offer  of 
swine's  tlesb,  but  also  from  the  apprehension  that  he  or 
his  servants,  irritated  by  its  contumelies,  would  wring  its 
neck.  M.  Lesson  also  saw  one  at  Java  which  knew  whole 
phrases  of  the  Malay  language. 

The  general  opinion  seems  to  bo  that  there  is  but  one 
species  of  Mino  Bird. 


Grout*  rdigiow.  (Rui.ilm  J.ivuniK,  Virill. ) 


Cuvicr  however  states  that  Linn  tens  confounded  two 
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species  under  the  name  or  Gracula  religiota,  viz.  Eulabes 
Indicus  and  Eulabet  Java  nut. 

M.  Lesson,  who  states  that  only  one  species  is  known, 
viz.  the  Mainate  Religieux,  Gracula  religiosa.  Linn..  Beo 
and  Mencho  of  the  Javanese,  remarks  afterwards  that  there 
is  said  to  be  a  smaller  variety :  this  is  probably  the  Eulabet 
Indicus  above  noticed. 


The  last-mentioned  ornithologist  applies  the  old  Indian 
word  Mino  as  a  generic  term  for  a  very  different  bird,  Mino 
DumontU,  described  by  him  in  The  Zoology  of  the  Coquille, 
and  there  figured  at  pi.  26.  He  is  also  of  opinion  that  Gra- 
cula calva.  Linn.,  should  be  added  to  this  genus. 

ROLL1N.  CHARLES,  born  at  Paris,  January  30,  1CC1, 
was  the  second  son  of  a  master  cutler,  and  was  intended  by 
his  father  for  the  same  trade.  Attracting  the  notice  of  a 
Benedictine  monk,  by  the  taste  and  aptitude  for  learning 
which  he  showed  at  a  very  early  age,  he  was  rescued  from 
his  obscure  destiny,  and  placed  at  the  college  of  Plessis  with 
a  pension.  Here  he  pursued  his  studies  with  great  xeal, 
industry,  and  docility,  was  much  noticed  by  the  Principal  of 
tho  college,  and  was  selected  by  the  minister  Le  Peletier 
as  the  companion  of  his  two  sons,  with  whom  he  had  dis- 
puted the  prize  of  academic  distinction  in  generous  rival- 
ship.  After  having  been  instructed  in  humanities  and  phi- 
losophy, he  devoted  three  years  to  the  study  of  theology  at 
the  Sorbonue.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  had  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  in  the  college  of  Plessis,  that  Her- 
san,  the  professor  of  rhetoric  there,  pointed  him  out  as  his 
own  successor  in  the  professorial  chair,  which  he  wished  to 
vacate,  and  Rollin,  in  spite  of  his  own  diffidence,  was  made 
his  assistant  in  1683,  and  professor  in  his  stead  in  1687. 
The  next  year  be  received  the  additional  honour  of  the  pro- 
fessorship of  eloquence  in  the  Royal  College.  In  both  these 
capacities  be  did  not  disappoint  expectation.  The  orations 
which  he  delivered  in  public  were  very  correct  and  elegant 
Latin  compositions;  and  the  reforms  and  regulations  intro- 
duced by  him  into  the  discipline  of  the  university  deserve 
much  praise.  He  revived  the  study  of  Greek,  which  had 
been  greatly  neglected,  gavo  more  prominence  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  French  language  in  the  course  of  general  in- 
struction, introduced  the  plan  of  learning  by  heart  fine 
passages  of  different  authors,  as  an  exercise  of  taste  and 
memory,  and  substituted  exercises  in  the  room  of  the  dra- 
matic representations  which  the  scholars  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  performing.  In  1694  he  was  appointed  rector  of 
the  university,  in  which  office  he  continued  two  years,  and 
made  himself  remarkable  not  lesg  for  his  constant  attention 
tu  its  internal  management  than  for  his  zeal  in  maintaining 
its  privileges  against  all  attempts  to  impair  them. 

At  the  expiration  of  tho  rectorship,  he  was  engaged  by 
Cardinal  Noaillcs  to  superintend  the  studies  of  his  nephews, 
having  resigned  all  his  public  employments,  except  the  pro- 
fessorship of  eloquence  in  the  Royal  Collcgo,  in  order  that 
he  might  have  more  leisure  for  his  private  literary  labours. 
Shortly  after  he  was  dragged  from  his  retirement,  and  un- 
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willingly  persuaded  to  boeome  coadjutor 
Beam  a  is.  In  this  situation  he  passed  fifteen  yean,  devoting 
himself  with  as  much  assiduity  to  the  improvement  of  the 
system  of  education  there,  as  he  had  before  done  in  the 
college  of  Plessis.  In  consequence  of  the  disputes  between 
the  Jesuits  and  Jansenists,  which  latter  party  he  was  thought 
to  favour,  and  the  intrigues  thence  arising  in  his  college 
Rollin  was  compelled  to  quit  his  office  at  Heauvais.  In 
1715  he  published  his  edition  of  Quintilian.  in  two 
volumes,  P2mo.,  with  a  preface  and  a  popular  outline  of 
rhetoric,  short  notes,  and  summaries  of  the  chapters.  The 
text  was  not  published  entire,  but  selections  were  made  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  the  editor. 

In  1720  he  was  again  chosen  rector  of  the  university. but 
in  consequence  of  the  religious  feuds  already  mentioned,  be 
was  displaced  very  shortly  by  a  lettre-de-cachet,  the  uni- 
versity being  desired  to  choose  a  more  moderate  rector. 
From  this  period  till  his  death  he  seems  to  have  withdrawn 
from  public  life  as  much  as  possible,  and  devoted  himself 
to  study,  the  fruit  of  which  was  given  to  the  world  in  several 
works.  In  1 726  appeared  his  1  Traite  de  la  Meniere  d  Ktu 
dier  ct  d'Enseigner  les  Belles-Lettres,'  a  work  which  pre- 
sents a  popular  view  of  such  classical  and  French  literature 
as  he  considered  suited  for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  and 
contains  such  a  system  of  education  as  his  own  experience 
in  teaching  had  suggested.  This  treatise,  though  deficient 
in  philosophical  principles,  and  inferior  to  subsequent  writ- 
ings of  the  same  nature,  was  well  adapted  for  the  age  in 
which  it  was  published,  and  contributed  probably  very 
much  to  diffuse  a  general  tasto  for  literature  throughout 
Franco.  It  was  translated  into  English,  in  1735,  under  the 
title  of 'Thoughts  concerning  Education,  translated  from 
the  French.*  There  is  extant  a  letter  from  Bishop  Atler- 
bury  to  Rollin,  in  whieh  he  speaks  in  high  terms  of  it.  En- 
couraged by  the  general  approbation  with  which  this  publi- 
cation was  received,  Rollin  composed  his 1  Histoire  Ancienne,' 
an  account  of  the  chief  nations  of  antiquity  drawn  from 
profane  authors,  and  terminating  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Roman  empire  under  Augustus,  in  thirteen  volumes, 
which  appeared  successively  in  the  interval  between  1730 
and  1 73U.  His  last  work  was  a  history  of  Rome,  which 
was  afterwards  continued  by  Crevier,  from  the  end  of  tho 
republic  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  in  completion  of  the 
original  plan. 

Rollin  *  latter  years  were  disturbed  occasionally  by  tho 
religious  troubles  which  agitated  his  country.  His  friend- 
ship with  many  distinguished  Jamonists  drew  upon  him 
from  time  to  time  the  suspicions  of  the  government,  and 
ho  was  accused  of  joining  in  conspiracies,  and  his  house 
searched  in  consequence,  though  his  enemies  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  criminating  him.  He  died  14th  September,  1741, 
having  exceeded  his  eightieth  year. 

From  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries  it  appears  that 
Rollin's  character  was  a  model  of  piety  and  virtue.  Ho 
was  remarkable  for  his  liberality,  modesty,  integrity,  and 
single-heartedness.  This  last  quality  is  shown  not  less  in 
the  whole  tenour  of  his  actions  than  in  his  writings,  which 
please  more  from  a  certain  simplicity  than  from  any  other 
cause.  The  merits  and  defects  of  his  '  Belles-Lettres'  are 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  observable  in  his  '  Histoire  An- 
cienne.' There  is  the  same  want  of  profound  thought,  and 
the  same  absence  of  critical  judgment,  the  same  easy  style, 
attractive  to  a  young  mind,  and  pleasing  from  its  very  care- 
lessness, while  the  want  of  critical  judgment  is  compensated 
by  the  love  of  truth  and  the  morality  which  pervade  the 
whole 

Great  praise  has  been  bestowed  on  Rollin  by  his  contem- 
porary admirers,  among  tho  most  illustrious  of  whom  were 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  and  Frederic  the  Great,  who  was 
his  frequent  correspondent  Montesquieu  styled  him  'the 
bee  of  France,'  and  Voltaire  and  Rosseau  have  confirmed 
this  eulogium. 

Modern  readers  will  perhaps  think  that  Rollin's  merits 
as  an  author  have  been  overrated  by  the  zeal  of  personal 
friendship  and  esteem  for  his  private  character,  and  that  his 
works  arc  chielly  valuable  as  having  contributed  to  form 
the  taste  and  strengthen  the  moral  feelings  of  his  age.  His 
'Opuscules'  were  collected  and  published,  2  vols.  12mo., 
in  1771 ;  they  contain  orations  and  poems,  written  in  very 
classical  and  graceful  Latin,  correspondence  with  Frederic 
tho  Great,  Rousseau,  and  other  distinguished  persons,  and 
other  smaller  compositions. 

Extracts  from  his  works,  by  M.  l'Abb6  Lucet,  were  pub- 
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liabed  in  8vo.,  Paris.  1780.  under  the  title  of  •  Pensees  sur 
pluaieurs  points  importans  de  Litterature,  de  Politique,  et 
de  Religion.'  He  it  said  to  have  written  a  'History  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  AiUients,'  London,  1768,  3  vols. 
8vo.    His  *  Histoire  Ancienne'  has  frequently  been  re- 

frinted.   A  new  edition  of  all  his  works  was  commenced  at 
aris.  8vo..  1837.   This  history  was  edited  by  Etnile  Berea, 
with  new  maps  and  plates. 

The  materials  for  a  biography  of  Rollin  are  contained  in 
the  •  Eloge  de  M.  Rollin.'  written  by  M.  de  Boye,  secretary  of 
the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  (of  which  Rollin  was  a  mem- 
ber), and  read  before  this  Socioty,  14th  November,  1741. 
It  was  printed,  with  additional  mailer  in  the  form  of  nolos, 
in  the  edition  of  the  'Opuscules,'  in  1771,  already  referred 
to.  See  also  Chaufepic'a  '  Dietionnaire  Historique'  and  the 
'  Biographic  Universelle.' 
ROLLO.  [Normandik.] 
ROLLS.  [Records.] 

ROLLS-COURT,  the  Court  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
of  which  there  are  two,  one  at  Westminster  in  the  new  build- 
ings adjoining  the  hall,  the  other  in  the  Rolls  Buildings  in 
Chancery  Lane.    The  latter  was  originally  a  house  or  hos- 

Sital  for  the  reception  of  Jewish  converts :  but  when  the 
ews  were  banished  from  England  by  King  Edward  I ,  there 
was  little  use  for  an  hospital  of  this  kind:  whereupon  it  was 
a^si^ned  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  had  thenceforth  the 
■  denomination  of  Magister  Rotulorwn,  Rectjrdorum,  i^c.,  et 
Cu*io$  Domus  Cotwertorum.  One  or  two  converts  were 
maintained  on  a  poor  pittance  in  this  house  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

ROLLS,  MASTER  OF  THE,  a  very  eminent  officer  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  second  only  to  the  chancellor  himself. 
Originally  he  had,  as  the  name  implies,  the  custody  of  the 
rolls  or  recorded  proceedings  of  that  court,  and,  it  seems  a1.to, 
of  any  other  documentary  matter  belonging  to  that  court. 
But  the  custody  had  long  been  merely  nominal,  the  actual 
care  of  them  being  Tested  in  certain  keepers,  who  were  not 
even  appointed  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls:  the  two  chief 
depositaries  being  at  the  Tower,  where  the  records  previous 
to  the  reign  of  Richard  III.,  and  at  the  Rolls  Buildings, 
where  are  kept  those  of  the  later  period.  But  ibis  slate  of 
things  was  altered  by  the  act  1  and  2  Victoria,  chap.  94, 
entitled  an  '  Act  for  the  belter  custody  of  the  Public  Re- 
cords,' by  which  the  custody  is  restored  to  iho  Master  of  the 
Rolls  for  the  time  being,  and  very  extensive  powers  are  given 
to  him  with  respect  to  the  custody  and  use  of  them.  The 
act  further  commits  to  him  the  records  also  of  the  Common- 
Law  Courts  and  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 

By  what  means  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  became  divested 
of  the  peculiar  duties  indicated  by  the  name,  is  a  point  of 
legal  antiquariauism  which  has  not  been  satisfactorily  eluci- 
dated ;  nor  is  it  quite  clear  when  or  how  he  came  to  sit  to 
hear  causes  in  equity.  Now  the  chief  duties  of  this  officer 
are  judicial ;  but  from  bis  decrees  there  is  an  appeal  to  the 
chancellor.  He  signs  all  injunctions  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. 

ROMA,  COM  ARC  A  DI,  is  the  name  of  a  province  of 
the  Papal  state,  in  which  the  city  of  Rome  is  situated,  and 
which  is  under  the  samo  administrative  authorities  as  the 
metropolis  itself.  It  consists  of  the  Agro  Romano,  or  ter- 
ritory immediately  around  Rome,  and  of  the  districts  of 
Tivoli,  Albano,  and  Subiaco.  The  province  extends  on  both 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  including  Bracciano,  Monte  Rnsi,  and 
Monte  Sanf  Oreste  (the  antient  Soractc)  on  the  west  or 
right  bank  of  the  river,  and  it  extends  as  far  as  Magliano  on 
the  eastern  or  left  bank, including  Palombara,  Tivoli,  Vico- 
varo,  and  the  whole  valley  of  the  Anio,  with  Palestrina,  Frns- 
cati,  Albano  Genzano,  and  Porto  d'Anzo and  Nettunoon  the 
sea-coast.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of 
Spoleto  e  Rieti,  on  the  east  by  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  on 
the  south  by  the  province  of  Frosinone,  couth-west  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  west  by  the  province  of  Viterbo.  Tbo 
city  of  Vclletri  forms  a  separate  government  under  the  Car- 
dinal Decano,  or  senior  cardinal,  who  is  by  custom  legate  of 
Velletri  and  Ostia.  For  a  description  of  the  Coraatca  sec 
C»mpagxa  di  Roma. 

ROMAGNA.  ROMANDIO'LA,  a  name  which  was 
given  in  the  middle  ages  to  a  tract  of  country  north  of  the 
Apennines,  extending  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  from 
the  river  Foglia  near  Pesaro,  which  was  the  nofthorn 
boundary  of  the  Picenum,  or  March  of  Anconn,  to  the 
Scoltenna,  or  Panaro,  which  Hows  half  way  between  Bologna 
and  Modena.   This  extent  of  territory  corresponds  to  that 


of  the  modem  Papal  legations,  Bologna.  Ravenna,  ¥  errant, 

and  Forli.   The  Po  was  its  boundary  on  the  north,  and  the 
Apennines  of  Tuscany  on  the  south  and  west.  Ravenna 
w  as  the  chief  town.   The  name  of  Rotuagna,  or  rather  Ro- 
mandiota, '  Little  Rome,'  is  said  by  Alberti  to  have  been  given 
to  it  in  consequence  of  the  Exarchs  having  fixed  their  resi- 
dence at  Ravenna,  which  thereby  became  a  second  Rome, 
being  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  government  in  Italy.  But 
the  appellation  came  into  common  use  later  than  the  period 
of  the  Exarchs,  for  in  their  time  the  old  administrative 
names  of  the  time  of  the  empire,  '  Flaiuinia'  and '  .dBrndia,' 
were  still  in  use.    (Paulus  Diacouus,  Hist,  of  the  Longo- 
bard*.  ii.  19.)   In  the  quarrels  between  the  popes  and  the 
Greek  emperors  on  the  subject  of  images,  the  people  of 
Ravenna  and  the  neighbouring  country  took  part  with  the 
former,  and  afterwards  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  bestowed 
/Emilia,  Flaminia,  and  PentapolU  on  the  see  of  Rome,  and 
although  the  popes  could  not  for  a  long  time  after  enforce 
their  political  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  that  country 
[Papal  State),  still  they  considered  it  as  their  own,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Romandiola.    Such  is  the  account  of 
Giannone  and  other  historians.   During  the  middle  ages 
several  popes  strove  to  maintain  their  authority  over  the 
petty  princes  and  towns  among  which  the  country  uas 
divided.    [Albornoz.]    Alexander  VI.  commissioned  his 
son  Ccsare  Borgia  to  conquer  the  country,  which  he  effected 
in  great  measure,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  treachery, 
and  the  pope  created  him  duke  of  Romandiola;  but  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  VI.,  Julius  II.  annexed  it  to  the 
Papal  state.    The  country  was  afterwards  divided  into 
administrative  divisions  styled  legations,  but  the  general 
appellation  of  Romagna  continued  in  use,  being  applied 
Kmore  especially  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  near  the 
Adriatic,  between  Rimini  and  Ravenna,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  called  at  Rome  to  this  day  '  Romagnoli.'  The 
<  people  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara  are  not  understood  aa  in- 
t  eluded  in  this  denomination.  The  Romagnoli  are  lively  and 
quick,  but  they  have  the  character  of  being  hasty  and 
]  violent.    Of  late  jears  they,  as  well  as  their  neighbour*  of 
Bologna,  have  shown  themselves  the  most  impatient  of 
Papal  control  of  all  the  populations  of  the  Papal  State. 
The  principal  towns  of  Romagna  are :  Cessna  ;  Faenz  a  ; 
Forli  ;  Ihola  ;  Ravenna. 

ROMAGNO'SI.  GI AN  DOME'NICO,  born  near  Pia- 
cenza  in  1761,  studied  first  in  the  College  Albcroni,  where 
he  had  for  a  schoolfellow  his  countryman  Gioia,  who  after- 
wards distinguished  himself  as  a  publicist  and  a  political 
economist.   [Gioia,  Melchiorre.]  Romagnosi  continued 
his  studies  at  Parma,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  ol 
Law  in  1786.    He  afterwards  practised  as  an  advocate.  In 
1791  he  published  his  'Genesi  del  Diretto  Penale,'  being  an 
investigation  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  infliction  of 
punishment  for  offences  is  founded.    Beccaria,  Filangieri, 
and  other  Italian  jurists  of  that  age  had  adopted  the  French 
theory  of  a  social  contract,  by  which  each  member  of  in- 
cipient societies  was  sup|iosed  to  have  given  up  a  portion  of 
his  original  independence  into  the  hands  of  the  collective 
body,  and  to  have  thus  bound  himself  and  his  descendants. 
Romagnosi  rejected  this  hypothesis,  and  he  derived  what 
he  called  the  right  of  punishing  from  the  principle  of  nc« 
cessity  and  of  self-defence,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  of  society 
is  concerned  in  an  injury  which  is  dono  to  any  of  its  mem- 
bers.   His  work  was  well  received  in  France  and  Germany ; 
but  it  has  boon  litllo  noticed  in  Italy  until  of  late  years, 
where  it  has  been  republished  five  or  six  times;  and  it  is 
now  much  studied,  especially  in  Tuscany.    Soon  after  the 
publication  of  the  work,  the  prince  bishop  of  Trent  named 
him  praetor,  or  chief  magistrate,  of  that  town,  an  office  held 
for  one  year,  but  in  which  Romagnosi  was  coniirmed  for 
three  consecutive  years,  after  which  the  bishop  named  him 
his  aulic  councillor. 

During  the  turmoil  of  the  French  revolution,  Romagnosi 
did  not  participate  in  the  blind  admiration  of  many  of  his 
countrymen  for  what  were  called  the  new  ideas,  and  he  tried 
to  define  the  iust  meaning  of  liberty  and  equality  in  two 
little  works, '  Che  Cosa  e  Eguaglianza.' '  Che  Cosa  e  Liberia,* 
1 793.  When  the  French  invaded  Italy  in  1 796,  Romagnosi 
remained  in  the  Italian  Tyrol,  to  whoso  population  he  was 
greatly  attached :  he  said  of  them,  among  oiher  things,  that 
they  did  not  know  how  to  tell  a  lie.  When  the  French 
entered  the  Tyrol,  Romagnosi  was  named  secretary  of  the 
provisional  council  inatituted  at  Trent,  in  which  capac.tj 
he  did  all  he  could  to  alleviate  the  evil  of  foreign  " 
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When  the  French  wore  driven  away  in  1799,  he  was  accused 
by  some  invidious  person  of  disaffection  to  his  legitimate 
sovereign,  and  was  arrested  and  confined  at  Innspriick ;  but 
he  nu  soon  released,  and  the  emperor  Francis  himself  de- 
clared him  innocent, and  banished  his  accuser.    In  Decem- 
ber, 1802,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  law  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Parma,  where  he  published  his  second  professional 
work,  '  lntroduzione  alio  Studio  del  Diritto  Pubblico  Uni- 
versale,' a  treatise  on  general  jurisprudence,  or  what  has 
been  styled  by  Hobbes  '  civil  philosophy,'  and  by  Barbeyrac 
and  Burlamaqui,  '  droit  naturel,'  or  '  law  of  nature.'  Ro- 
mannuei  maintained  that  moral  and  political  science  is  ns 
susceptible  of  demonstration  as  the  natural  and  metaphysical 
sciences.  He  took  for  the  basis  of*  his  system  the  principle  of 
moral  necessity,  saying  that  man  and  society  tend  not  only 
to  their  preservation,  but  to  their  physical  and  moral  im- 
provement, in  the  quickest  and  at  the  same  time  safest 
progression.    This  progression  can  only  be  effected  by 
raising  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers.   The  under- 
standing and  the  heart  ought  to  be  educated  so  as  to  create 
only  wishes  and  habits  consistent  with  the  general  welfare, 
ana  so  that  utility  and  justice  shall  coincide. 

A  second  edition  of  Roraagnosi's  work  appeared  at  Milan 
in  1635,  with  the  addition  of  five  letters  by  the  author  to 
Professor  Valeri  of  Siena,  in  which  be  develops  and  illus- 
trates his  principles. 

In  1806  Romagnosi  was  requested  by  tbo  government  of 
the  so-called  kingdom  of  Italy,  then  under  Napoleon,  to 
repair  to  Milan,  in  order  to  assist  other  distinguished  jurists 
in  compiling  a  code  of  criminal  procedure.  Romagnosi 
attended  all  the  sittings  of  the  Commission  in  which  the 
draught  of  the  new  code  was  discussed.  He  wished  to 
introduce  the  jury ;  but  Napoleon  put  his  veto  on  it,  saying 
that  be  did  not  think  that  the  state  of  Italy  allowed  of  such 
an  institution.  Some  one  proposed  to  introduce  into  Italy 
the  '  leUres-de-cochet,'  or  royal  orders  for  imprisoning  indi- 
viduals for  slate  reasons  without  trial,  which  existed  in 
France  under  Napoleon,  as  well  as  under  the  old  monarchy ; 
but  Romagnosi  strenuously  opposed  the  measure.  Per- 
ceiving much  coldness  among  his  colleagues  on  the  subject, 
he  tola  them  that  the  crosses  and  decorations  which  they 
wore  on  their  breasts  produced  on  them  the  effect  of  Medusa's 
head  :  finally  he  carried  his  point.  He  had  also  the  merit 
of  introducing  into  the  code  the  heads  4  rehabilitation '  and 
'revision  of  trials/  The  code,  as  revised  by  Romagnosi 
and  hia  colleagues,  was  adopted,  and  published  under  the 
following  title,  '  Codice  di  Procedura  Penale  del  Regno 
d'ltalia,' 8 vo.,  Brescia,  1807.  In  France  it  was  praised  by 
'  Cambacercs.  The  suggestion*  of  Romagnosi  during  the 
discussion  of  the  code  were  published  separately  under  the 
title  'Ultimo  e  piu  necessane  Aggiunte  e  Riformo  al  Prugelto 
del  Codice  di  Procedura  Penale,'  Mitano,  1806. 

Romagnosi  was  likewise  employed  in  the  compilation  of 
a  penal  code  for  the  kingdom  of  Ilalv,  which  however  never 
became  law.  In  consequence  of  the  numerous  revisions 
to  which  it  was  subjected,  and  the  dilatoriness  of  the  Italian 
ministers,  the  project  had  not  reached  Paris  when  Napoleon 
asked  for  it.  Finding  that  it  was  not  ready,  with  his  cha- 
racteristic impatience  he  ordered  the  French  penal  code  to 
be  forthwith  translated  purely  and  simply,  and  enforced  in 
Italy,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Italians,  who  complained  of 
the  arbitrary  and  perverse  character  of  many  of  the  French 
criminal  laws,  which  are  decidedly  the  worst  portion  of  the 
existing  law  of  France.  [Codes,  Les  cinq.]  The  proposed 
Italian  code  was  conceived  in  a  very  different  spirit:  it  was 
printed,  together  with  the  discussions  which  it  had  elicited, 
in  six  volumes,  8vo. :  *  Collezione  dei  Travagli  sul  Codice 
Penale  del  Regno  d'ltalia,'  Brescia,  1 807.  Theso  particulars 
are  useful  for  enabling  us  to  understand  the  history  of  those 
times  and  the  true  character  of  Napoleon's  legislation  and 
administration. 

In  1807  Romagnosi  was  appointed  professor  of  civil 
law  in  the  university  of  Pavia,  and  in  1809  he  was  recalled 
to  Milan  to  lecture  on  legislative  science,  in  order  to  form 
a  kind  of  academy  of  advocates  and  magistrates.  As  part 
of  his  scheme,  he  published  his '  Discorso  sul  Soggelto  ed 
Important  dello  Studio  dell'  alta  Legislazionc,*  Milan,  1812; 
and  also  '  Principiifondamentali  di  Diritto  Aramiimtrativo,' 
1814.  From  his  lectures  he  compiled,  in  1820,  his  '  Assunto 
primo  della  Scienza  del  Diritto  Naturale,'  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  continuation  of  his  'Inlroduziono  al  Piritto 
Pubblieo  Universale'  mentioned  above.  He  demonstrates 
that  society  is  tho  natural  state  of  man,  from  which  all  his 


right*  and  duties  are  derived;  that  agriculture,  arts  and 
commerce,  education  and  instruction,  and  religion,  are 
necessary  to  the  social  state;  and  that  knowledge,  will,  and 
power  are  the  three  conditions  required  for  its  improvement. 
On  being  appointed  inspector  of  the  schools  of  law  in  the 
kingdom,  he  laid  down  the  principle,  that  candidates  for 
professorships  ought  to  be  examined  more  especially  on  the 
system  of  teaching  which  they  propose  to  follow,  even  more 
than  on  the  subject-matter  of  their  lessons ;  he  insisted,  in 
short,  on  the  importance  of  pedagogical  science  and  apti- 
tude. 

His  '  Saggio  filosofico  politico  sull'  Istruzione  Pubblica 
Legale,'  Milan,  1807.  belongs  to  this  period.  He  had  pre- 
viously written  a  '  Progetto  di  Regolamenlo  degli  Studj 
Politici  Legal i.'  He  also  edited  a  'Journal  of  Civil  and 
Administrative  Jurisprudence.* 

When  Napoleon's  power  was  overthrown  in  1814,  Ro- 
magnosi lost  nis  offices,  but  he  continued  to  lecture  on  juris- 
prudence till  September,  1817,  when  the  special  chairs  at 
Milan  were  suppressed.  He  continued  however  to  teach 
privately  at  Milan.  In  June,  1821,  during  the  political 
agitation  of  that  period,  he  was  summoned  to  Venice  to  be 
tried  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  of  which  however  he  was 
fully  acquitted  in  December  of  the  same  year,  and  the 
emperor  confirmed  the  sentence  of  the  court  in  words  most 
honourable  to  Romagnosi. 

He  still  continued  to  live  at  Milan,  teaching,  and  writ- 
ing for  several  journals,  and  especially  for  the  '  Annnli  di 
Statistic*,'  to  which  he  was  one  of  the  chief  contributors. 
He  wrote  also  on  matters  of  law,  especially  on  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  property  in  water,  and  water- ways  and 
channels  for  irrigation,  questions  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  Lombardy  :  •  Delia  Condotta  delle  Aequo  serondo 
le  veerhie,  iutermedie,  e  vigenti  Legislazioni  dei  diversi 
Paesi  d'  Italia,'  Milan,  1822-5.  six  volumes,  wiih  an  appen- 
dix in  two  volumes.  This  work  was  very  well  received,  not 
only  in  Italy,  but  also  in  Holland.  A  second  work  by 
Romagnosi  on  the  same  subject  is  entitled  '  Delia  Ragionc 
Civile  dollc  Acque  nella  Rutale  Economia,'  two  vols.,  Milan, 
1829-30. 

He  also  began  a  'Ditionarto  Ragionato  dello  piu;  impor- 
tant! Parole  della  Giunsprudcnza  Romano,  Francese,  od 
Austriaca.'  but  the  work  was  not  continued.  His  work  en- 
tilled  '  Dell'  Indole  e  dei  Fat  tori  dell'  Incivilimento  con 
Esempio  del  suo  Risorgitnento  in  Italia,'  contains  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  human  civilization  through 
different  ages,  a  subject  which  Herder  has  more  fully  and 
elaborately  treated  in  his  'Philosophy  of  tho  History  of 
Mankind'  (Idten  zur  Phihtophie  der  Geschichte  der 
Mentchheit).  Long  before  Romagnosi,  the  Neapolitan  jurist 
Gianbattiala  Vico,  in  his  'Principii  di  una  Nuova  Scienza,' 
and  Jacopo  Stellini.  a  native  of  Friuli,  in  his  remarkable 
work,  *  Dc  Ortu  et  Progressu  Morum,'  had  laboured  in  tbe 
same  field,  but  their  works  have  scarcely  been  noticed. 
Romagnosi  had  the  merit  of  rendering  their  inquiries  and 
bis  own,  on  the  vast  subject  of  the  progress  of  civilization, 
familiar  to  the  Italian  rcadors. 

The  other  works  of  Romagnosi  are:  I,  'Che  Cos'  i  la 
Mente  Sana ?  Milan,  1827;  2, '  Delia  Suprema  Economia  doll' 
Umano  Sapere  in  relazione  alia  Mente  Sana,'  Milan.  1828; 

3,  '  Dell'  Insignamento  primitive  delle  Matematichc;' 

4.  '  L'antica  Morale  Filosofla ;'  5, '  Elogio  storico  di  Melchiorre 
Gioia;'  7,  '  Elogio  del  Cardinale  Albemni;'  8, '  Note,  Sup- 
plement!, ed  Illustrazioni  all'  India  Antica  di  Robertson.' 
He  left  several  works  in  MS.,  among  others:  1,  Delia  vita 
degli  stati ;'  2, '  Delia  Civile  Filosofla  in  relazione  alia  Vita 
degli  Stati ;'  3, '  Ricerche  so  la  Vnlidilu  dei  Giudizii  del  Pub- 
blico a  discerncre  il  Vero  dal  Falso.' 

Romagnosi  was  no  dreamer.  In  an  ago  of  confusion  of 
ideas,  he  retained  his  mental  self-possession,  and  was  not 
led  away  by  crude  theories,  nor  was  he  entranrmelled  by 
any  superstitious  veneration  for  irrational  though  antient 
custom.  He  was  an  original  thinker,  and  as  such  not 
justly  appreciated  in  his  life  time;  but  he  is  now  remem- 
bered a*  an  able  supporter  and  expounder  of  sound  political 
principles.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  living  writers 
of  that  country,  Rossi.  Cantd,  and  others,  boast  of  having 
been  his  disciple*.  Romagnosi  was  a  member  of  the  Italian 
Academy,  or  the  Academy  »f  the  Georgofili.  of  the  French 
Institute  for  the  rluss  of  moral  sciences,  and  of  other  learned 
societies.  Ho  died  at  Milan,  in  June,  1H.15.  His  funeral 
was  attended  by  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  most  dis- 
tingui»hed  men  of  that  capital,  who  felt  tlie  value  ol  de- 
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parted  merit,  and  who  subscribed  on  the  spot  to  raise  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  {Notizia  di  G.  D.  Rotnagnoti, 
steia  da  Cttare  Cantit,  Milan,  1835.) 

ROMAINE,  WILLIAM,  was  born  at  Hartle|W>ol,  in 
Durhntn,  on  the  25th  of  September,  1714.  His  father  was 
one  of  the  French  Protestants  who  tied  to  England  upon  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  a  man  of  the  strictest 
piety  and  integrity.  Mr.  Komaine  was  his  second  son.  He 
was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  Houghton-le-Spring, 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  whence  ho  proceeded  to  Oxford 
in  1730  or  1731,  and  entered  first  at  Hertford  College,  and 
afterwards  at  Christchurcb.  He  resided  principally  at 
Oxford,  devoting  himself  especially  to  the  sludv  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  till  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.A.  in  1737.  Ho  had  received  deacon  s  orders  the  year 
before.  His  first  curacy  was  that  of  Loe  Trcnchard,  in 
Devon,  which  he  served  for  six  months.  In  1738  we  find  him 
residing  at  Epsom,  in  Surrey,  and  about  the  same  time 
that  he  received  priest's  orders  from  Dr.  Hoadly,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  he  became  curate  of  the  parishes  of  Banstead 
and  Horton,  in  Middlesex.  At  Banstead  ho  became  ac- 
quainted with  Sir  Daniel  Lambert,  who,  on  his  election  to 
the  mayoralty  of  London  in  1741,  appointed  Mr.  Romaine 
as  bis  chaplain.  In  this  capacity  he  preached  a  sermon  at 
St.  Paul's,  on  Romans  ii.,  14,  15.  This  was  the  second 
sermon  he  published,  the  first  having  been  one  which  he 
preached  before  the  university  of  Oxford  in  1739,  entitled 
'The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  demonstrated,  from  his 
having  made  express  mention  of,  and  insisted  so  much  on, 
the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State  ;  whereby  Mr.  Warburton's 
Attempt  to  prove  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  from  tho 
Omission  of  a  Future  State  is  proved  to  be  absurd  and  de- 
structive of  all  Revelation.'  At  the  end  of  the  year  1741, 
he  returned  to  the  attack  on  Warburton's  theory,  in  a  sermon 

E reached  at  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  having  in  the  mean  time 
ecu  engaged  in  an  epistolary  controversy  with  Warburton. 
Tho  next  seven  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  new  edition  of  Catasio's  Hebrew  Concordance 
and  Lexicon,  which  was  published  in  1747.  Ho  discharged 
his  office  as  editor  of  this  work  most  faithfully.  He  was 
chosen  lecturer  of  St.  George's,  Botolph-lane,  and  St.  Bo- 
tolph's,  Billingsgate,  in  the  year  1 748.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  elected  to  two  lectureships  at  St.  Dunstan's  in 
the  West,  the  duties  of  which  ho  had  discharged  for  some 
time,  when  the  rector  thought  fit  to  deny  him  the  use  of  tho 
pulpit.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  which  deprived  Romaine  of  one  of  the  lectureships, 
but  confirmed  him  in  the  other,  with  a  salary  of  eighteen 
pounds  a  year ;  but  he  was  still  refused  the  use  of  lights  in 
the  church,  and  used  to  preach  by  the  light  of  a  single 
candle  held  in  his  own  hand,  till  this  unseemly  contest  was 
put  an  end  to  by  the  mediation  of  Dr.  Terrick,  the  then 
bishop  of  Loudon.  This  lectureship  was  held  by  Romaine 
till  his  death.  In  1 750  ho  was  appointed  assistant  morning 
preacher  at  St.  George's,  Hanover-square.  He  held  this 
office  till  September,  1755,  when  he  was  removed  from  it, 
his  biographer  tells  us,  on  account  of  '  the  popularity  and 
plainness  of  his  ministry.'  About  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  this  lectureship,  he  was  chosen  professor  of  astro- 
nomy in  Gresham  College.  His  views  of  natural  science 
were  Hutchinsonian,  and  ho  always  expressed  his  opinions 
with  boldness,  and  not  always  without  bigotry.  Accordingly 
he  spoko  of  the  Newtonian  views  as  having  'a  difference  in 
their  demonstrations  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  millions  of  miles,'  and  of  'the  modern  divinity 
as  bringing  you  no  nearer  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
millions  of  miles  short  of  heaven.'  It  is  not  surprising  that 
he  gained  little  reputation  from  this  office.  He  seems  how- 
ever to  have  regained  his  credit  with  the  citizens  by  his 
opposition  to  the  oill  for  naturalizing  the  Jews  in  1753. 

In  February,  1755,  he  married  Miss  Price;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  became  curate  and  morning  preacher  at 
St.  Olave's,  Southwark,  where  he  remained  till  1759. 
During  this  period  he  resided  in  a  pleasant  retreat  in 
Walnut-tree  Walk,  Lambeth,  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
inviting  young  clergymen  to  bis  early  breakfasts,  and  many 
have  spoken  with  great  gratitude  of  the  instruction  and  en- 
couragement they  received  from  him. 

Romaine  had  frequently  preached  before  the  university  of 
Oxford  up  to  the  year  1757,  when  he  was  refused  tho  use  of 
the  University  pulpit,  in  consequence  of  the  offence  which 
was  taken  at  a  sermon  he  delivered  there  on  '  the  Lord  our 
Righteousness.'  This  sermon  he  published  in  vindication  of 


his  conduct.   In  the  same  year  he  published  a  tract,  ad 
dressed  to  members  of  the  Established  Church,  exhorting 
them  to  set  apart  one  hour  in  every  week  for  prayer  on  be- 
half of  the  church  and  nation. 

About  this  time  he  received  pressing  invitations  to  the 
ministry  of  a  church  in  Philadelphia,  which  Mr.  Whitfield 
strongly  urged  him  to  accept,  but  he  preferred  remaining  in 
his  own  country. 

In  1764  he  was  chosen  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Andrew  by 
the  Wardrobe,  and  St.  Ann's,  Blackfriars.  His  election 
was  disputed,  but  in  1766  it  was  confirmed  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  tlte  faithful  and 
zealous  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  office.  He  died  July 
26lh,  1 795,  and  was  buried  ir.  tho  rectory  vault  of  Blackfriars' 
Church,  on  the  3rd  of  August, 

Romaine  has  been  compared  to  a  'diamond,  rough  often,  , 
but  wry  pointed,  and  the  more  he  was  broken  by  years,  the  | 
more  he  appeared  to  shine.'  His  firm  attachment  to  what 
he  esteemed  truth  was  not  always  tempered  with  moderation 
towards  his  opponents,- and  sometimes,  if  we  are  to  believe 
anecdotes  that  are  told  of  him,  his  bold  impetuosity  be- 
trayed him  into  acts  of  rudeness,  for  which  however  he 
always  apologised  with  Christian  humility.  His  deportment 
in  private  life  was  mild  and  amiable,  and  he  was  most  ex- 
emplary in  his  domestic  relations.  He  was  especially  re- 
markable for  the  diligence  and  regularity  with  which  he 
improved  his  time.  His  religious  sentiments  were  strongly 
Calviuiaiic,  and  bo  spent  his  life  in  boldly  maintaining  them 
in  an  age  when  such  a  course  was  sure  to  excite  violent  op- 
position and  to  shut  out  all  hopes  of  preferment.  During 
his  whole  life  be  continued  strongly  attached  to  the  Church 
of  England.  His  chief  works,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  are  the  following :— '  Nine  Sermons  on  the 
107th  Psalm,'  1747;  'A  seasonable  Antidote  against 
Popery,  in  a  Dialogue  upon  Justification,'  1757  ;  'Twelvs 
Sermons  upon  Solomon's  Song,'  1759;  'Twelve  Discourses 
upon  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,'  17Gl»;  'The  Life  of  Faith,' 
1763;  'The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  of  tbe 
Lord's  Supper  briefly  stated.'  1765;  'The  Walk  of  Faith.' 
2  vols,  1771;  'An  Essay  on  Psalmody,'  1775;  'The  Triumph 
of  Faith,'  1795;  and  some  Sermons  and  Letters.  His  work* 
were  published  in  8  vols.,  in  1796,  with  a  Life  by  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  William  Bromley  Cadogan,  M.A.,  some  account 
of  whom  is  contained  in  'The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Countess 
of  Huntingdon,'  vol.  ii.,  chap.  49. 

(The  L{/eof  Romaine.  by  Cadogan  and  by  Haweis ;  '  Me- 
moir' in  the  Evangelical  Magazine  for  November,  1795.) 

ROMAN  ARCHITECTURE.  Of  the  Grecian  style  an 
account  has  been  given  under  Civil  AncniTECTURK.  u 
which  article  wo  refer  for  such  information  as  is  necessary 
for  understanding  the  present  one,  which  is  to  be  considered 
as  supplementary  to  the  other. 

With  regard  merely  to  the  orders,  Roman  architecture 
presents  chiefly  a  corruption  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic,  fur  it 
may  claim  tbe  Corinthian  as  almost  entirely  its  own,  tbe 
Roman  examples  of  that  order  being  not  only  numeroui 
and  varied,  but  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  different 
in  character  from  the  almost  solitary  specimen  of  one  with 
foliaged  capitals  which  occurs  in  a  Grecian  building.  But 
even  as  regards  tbe  application  of  the  orders,  thore  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the  two  styles ;  in  the  Roman  they  are 
frequently  employed  as  mere  decoration,  the  columns  being 
engaged  or  attached  to  the  walls,  or  in  some  cases  fas  that 
of  triumphal  arches)  though  the  columns  are  insulated  and 
advanced  from  tho  structure,  they  are  in  a  manner  detached 
from  it,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  support  its  general  enta- 
blature, but  merely  projecting  portions  of  it.  Nor  are 
these  tho  only  differences,  for  besides  the  frequent  employ- 
ment of  pilasters  as  substitutes  for  columns — that  is,  as  con- 
stituting the  order  without  columns— the  practice  of  tuper- 
eolumniation,  or  raising  ono  order  upon  another,  was  by  no 
moans  uncommon  ;  a  practice  that  was  indeed  a  matter  of 
necessity  in  such  enormous  edifices  as  the  Colosseum,  if  co- 
lumns were  to  be  employed  at  all.  From  all  this  it  will  bo 
evident  that,  as  regards  the  orders  alono.  there  is  a  very 
marked  difference  between  Roman  and  Grecian  architec- 
ture ;  yet  such  difference  is  by  no  means  the  whole, 
tho  two  styles  being  almost  opposite*  in  nearly  every 
respect.  If  there  were  no  other  distinction  between  them, 
that  arising  from  the  arch,  and  diverse  applications  of  its 
principles  to  vaults  and  domes,  would  be  a  very  material 
one ;  but  we  also  meet  with  a  variety  and  complexity  in 
Roman  buildings  which  does  not  occur  in  those  of  Greece. 
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The  only  instance  that  we  are  acquainted  with  in  Grecian 
architecture,  of  anything;  like  grouping  or  combination  of 
building,  is  that  of  the  Erechtheion,  or  triple  temple  on  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens.  With  this  exception,  Greek  temples 
were  merely  simple  parallelogram!),  differing  from  each  other 
as  to  plan  only  in  the  number  and  disposition  of  the  columns 
around  the  cella  [Civil  Architecture,  p.  221]  ;  conse- 
quently, however  beautiful  when  considered  separately,  a 
very  great  monotony  prevailed  in  that  class  of  buildings,  at 
least,  in  which  the  forms  were  so  limited  and  fixed  as  to  pre- 
clude any  fresh  combinations,  or  anything  approaching  to 
what  is  understood  by  composition. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  circular  form  in  their  plans,  whe- 
ther for  the  whole  or  parts  of  a  building,  the  Romans  intro- 
duced an  important  element  of  variety  into  architectural 
design ;  especially  when  we  consider  that  to  such  shape  in 
the  ground-plan  is  to  be  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  tholua,  or 
concave  dome,  which  harmonizes  so  beautifully  with  all  the 
rest,  and  renders  the  rotunda-shape  at  once  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  the  most  complete  for  internal  effect, — that  in 
which  both  unity  and  variety  are  thoroughly  combined.  The 
Pantheon  alone  [Pantheon]  would  suffice  to  convince  us 
that  the  Romans  were  not  mere  copyists,  and  that  if  as 
such  they  deteriorated  the  Greek  orders,  they  also  added 
much  to  the  art,  and  greatly  extended  its  powers  by  new 
appliances.    As  regards  its  exterior,  the  Pantheon  presents 
what  is  certainly  a  strikingly  picturesque  (and  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  also  a  consistent  and  appropriate,  because  a  well- 
mottvod)  combination,  namely,  of  a  rectangular  mass  pro- 
jecting from  a  larger  circular  one.    In  that  example  the 
body  of  the  edifice,  or  rotunda  itself,  has  no  columns  exter- 
nally ;  but  circular  peristylar  temples,  or  rotundas,  whoso 
cella  was  enclosed  by  an  external  colonnade,  were  not  un- 
common. Of  this  kind  is  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl,  or,  as  it  is 
otherwise  called,  that  of  Vesta,  at  Tivoli,  an  edifice  of  (lin- 
gular beauty,  and  highly  interesting  as  a  very  peculiar  and 
unique  example  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  first  application 
of  which  in  any  modern  building  was  made  by  Soane,  at  the 
Bank  of  England.    Edifices  of  this  kind  were  covered  with 
hemispherical  domes,  or  with  smaller  sections  of  a  sphere, 
which  consequently  did  not  show  themselves  much  exter- 
nally, as  they  were  raised  only  ovor  the  cella,  and  therefore 
the  lower  part  was  concealed  by  the  colonnade  projecting 
around  it   The  dome  of  the  Pantheon  is  hemispherical 
within,  but  is  of  very  low  proportions  and  flattened  form 
without,  for  its  spring  commences  at  about  the  level  of  the 
first  or  lower  cornice  of  the  exterior  cylinder,  and  is  further 
reduced  by  the  base  of  tho  outer  portion  of  the  dome  being 
expanded  and  formed  into  separate  cylindrical  courses  or 
gradini.  If  the  dome  had  sprung  immediately  from  the  upper 
cornice,  so  aa  to  present  a  perfect  hemisphere  on  the  out- 
side, the  rotunda  itself  would  have  looked  merely  as  a  tam- 
bour to  it,  and  the  effect  would  have  been  as  preposterous  as 
if  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  colonnaded  rotunda  on 
which  it  is  raised  were  placed  immediately  on  the  ground,  in- 
stead of  being  elevated  upon  a  larger  pile  of  building. 

Polygonal  forms  of  plan  were  sometimes  employed,  of 
which  there  is  an  instance  in  what  is  called  the  tcmplo  of 
Minerva  Medica  at  Rome,  which  is  circular  on  the  exterior, 
but  internally  decagonal,  with  nine  of  its  sides  occupied  by 
as  many  recesses,  and  the  other  by  the  doorway — a  remark- 
able peculiarity,  it  being  very  unusual  to  enclose  a  polygon 
within  a  cylindrical  structure,  although  not  the  contrary,  nor 
to  erect  a  cylinder  upon  a  square  or  polygonal  basement. 
Octagon  plans  were  by  no  means  uncommon:  such  form 
was  frequently  made  use  of  for  the  saloons  of  public  baths; 
and  there  is  an  instance  of  an  octagonal  temple,  sitpposedto 
have  been  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  in  ono  oft^ie  courts  of  Dio- 
cletian's palace  at  Spalatro.  Of  hexagonal  structures  wo 
are  acquainted  with  no  example,  but  a  court  with  six  Bides 
occurs  in  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Baalbec,  not  however 
a  regular  hexagon,  but  of  elongated  figure,  two  of  the  sides 
being  110,  and  the  remaining  four  88  feet  each.  In  the 
later  periods  of  Roman  architecture,  circular  and  polygonal 
structures  became  more  frequent,  and  those  of  the  first- 
mentioned  kind  deviated  considerably  from  the  original 
simple  rotundas  and  circular  temples.  An  inner  peristyle 
of  columns  was  introduced  so  as  to  make  a  spacious  circular 
ur  ring-shaped  ambulatory  around  the  centre,  which  was 
much  loftier  than  the  colonnade,  being  covered  by  a  dome 
raised  upon  a  cylindrical  wall  over  the  columns.  What  is  now 
railed  San  Stofano  Rotundo,  at  Rome,  supposed  by  somo  to 
have  been  originally  a  temple  dedicated  first  to  Faunus,  and 
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afterwards  to  the  emperor  Claudius,  and  by  others  to  have 
been  a  public  market,  is  a  structure  planned  according  to  the 
arrangement  just  mentioned,  with  a  circular  Ionic  colonnade 
of  twenty  columns  and  two  piers.  The  Church  of  Santa 
Costanza,  traditionally  reported  to  have  been  a  temple  of 
Bacchus,  but  now  generally  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by 
Constantineas  a  baptistery,  and  afterwards  converted  by  him 
into  a  funeral  chapel  to  his  daughter  Constantia,  is  a  re- 
markable example,  owing  to  the  columns  being  not  only 
coupled,  but  unusually  disposed,  and  to  there  being  arches 
springing  from  their  entublature,  that  is,  there  are  twenty- 
four  columns  (with  composite  capitals)  placed  in  pairs,  on 
the  radii  of  the  plan,  or  one  behind  the  other,  forming  twelve 
inter-columns  and  as  many  arches  ;  and  as  far  as  the  mero 
arrangement  goes,  this  interior  is  strikingly  picturesque; 
but  it  would  be  an  improvement,  if  the  dome  were  in  such 
case  to  spring  immediately  from  the  imposts  of  the  arches, 
and  the  latter  to  groin  into  it ;  or  at  least  were  it  to  spring 
from  the  vertex  of  the  arches. 

The  circular  form  was  a  favourite  one  with  the  Romans 
for  their  sepulchral  structures  of  a  more  pretending  class 
than  ordinary.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  merely  to  mention 
those  in  honour  of  Augustus  and  Hadrian,  an  account  of 
which  has  been  given  under  Mausoleum.  The  tomb  of 
Caecilia  Metella  is  a  low  cylinder,  the  height  being  only  62 
feet,  while  tho  diameter  i*  90  ;  and  it  may  be  considered  aa 
nearly  solid,  the  chamber  or  cella  being  no  more  than  19 
feel  in  diameter.  This  cylindrical  mass  is  raided  upon  a 
square  substructure;  which  combination  of  the  two  forms 
is  productive  of  agreeable  contrast ;  and  it  was  accordingly 
frequently  resorted  to.  The  tomb  of  Plautius  Sylvanua 
near  Tivoli  consists  also  of  a  short  cylindrical  superstruc- 
ture on  a  square  basement,  but  is  otherwise  of  peculiar  de- 
sign, one  side  of  that  slereobate  being  carried  up  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  low  screen  or  frontispiece,  decorated  with  six 
half-columns,  and  five  upright  tablets  with  inscriptions,  be- 
tween them.  The  tomb  of  Munaiius  Pluncus,  at  Gaeta, 
is  a  simple  circular  structure,  of  low  proportions,  the  height 
not  exceeding  the  diameter,  and  therefore  hardly  to  be  called 
a  tower,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  now  popularly  called  Ro- 
land's or  Orlando's  Tower.  Of  quite  different  character  and 
design  from  any  of  the  preceding  ones,  istheantient  Roman 
sepulchral  monument  at  St.  Remi,  which  consists  of  three 
stages;  the  first  a  square  slereobate  raised  on  gradini,  and 
entirely  covered  on  each  side  with  sculptures  in  relief;  the 
next  is  also  square,  with  au  attached  fluted  Corinthian 
angle,  and  an  open  arch  on  each  side ;  and  the  uppermost 
is  a  Corinthian  rotunda,  forming  an  open  or  mnnopteral 
temple  (i.e.,  without  any  cella),  the  centre  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  two  statues. 

As  instances  of  other  combinations,  we  may  briefly  refer 
to  what  is  called  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  near  Naples,  consist- 
ing of  a  square  substructure  surmounted  by  a  conical  one  ; 
to  the  Roman  monument  at  Constant ina,  in  Africa,  con- 
jectured to  have  been  a  cenotaph  in  honour  of  Consian- 
tine,  the  lower  portion  of  which  is  a  cylindrical  structure 
surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  twenty-four  Doric  columns, 
and  carried  up  as  a  lofty  cone,  in  receding  courses  or 
gradini,  leaving  at  its  summit  a  platform  for  an  equestrian 
statue. 

These  notices  may  serve  to  convoy  somo  idea  of  the  variety 
aimed  at  by  the  Romans  in  the  distribution  of  the  plans 
and  general  masses  of  their  edifices,  independently  of  deco- 
ration. Their  thermso,  or  public  baths,  a  class  of  structures 
remarkable  for  their  vast  extent  and  magnificence,  are  most 
interesting  studies  of  combinations  of  plan,  as  they  were  not 
merely  baths,  but  places  of  public  resort  and  amusement, 
and  consisted  of  an  assemblage  of  courts,  porticos,  libraries, 
and  spacious  saloons  and  galleries,  most  of  which  pre- 
sented some  peculiarity  of  form  and  distribution.  If  there- 
fore we  estimate  Roman  architecture  by  the  manifold  re- 
sources which  it  opened  to  the  art,  rather  than  by  its  debase- 
ment of  what  it  borrowed  from  that  of  Greece,  we  shall  find 
much  in  it  both  to  admire  and  to  imitate,  as  well  as  to  cen- 
sure and  reprove.  Its  Greek  rival  has  nothing  that  will  bear 
a  parallel  with  it  in  this  respect.  Judging  from  its  remains, 
we  can  see  nothing  in  it  that  answers  to  the  title  of  interior 
architecture ;  whereas  some  of  the  Roman  temples  were 
striking  on  account  both  of  the  size  and  the  magnificence 
of  their  interiors.  That  of  the  Pantheon  has  been  already 
referred  to.  and  we  shall  now  bestow  some  notice  on  two 
v<)iy  singular  examples  of  a  different  kind,  viz.  the  Temple 
of  Peace,  erected  by  Veapaaian,  and  the  double  one  of 
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Venus  and  Roma,  by  Hadrian.  Of  neither  of  them  how- 
ever more  than  the  mere  ruins  now  remain,  owing  to 
which  they  have  never  been  cited  as  examples  of  the 
orders.  What  waa  the  external  design  of  the  first-men- 
tioned temple  is  now  altogether  doubtful,  but  its  interior  is 
very  remarkable,  the  plan  being  divided  in  its  breadth  into 
•  three  nearly  equal  portions,  the  eentre  one  of  which  formed 
a  spacious  nave,  terminating  in  a  large  semicircular  tribune, 
or  apsis,  covered  by  a  semi-dome.  This  nave  was  disposed 
in  three  compartments,  presenting  as  many  arches  of  ex- 
ceedingly wide  proportions,  opening  into  as  many  divisions  of 
the  lateral  portions  of  the  plan,  which  did  not  constitute 
continuous  aisles  along  the  nave,  but  small  chapels  or  re- 
cedes. Of  these  the  centre  one  on  each  side  terminated, 
like  the  nave,  in  a  semicircular  tribune,  of  the  same  di- 
mensions as  that  apsis,  so  as  to  form  a  transept,  and  give 
the  whole  a  marked  cruciform  appearanee.  The  side  divi- 
sions were  covered  by  semicircular  vaults,  concentric  with 
tho  arches  opening  into  the  nave ;  and  this  latter  had  a 
vaulted  roof,  in  three  groins  or  compartments,  the  ribs  of 
which  sprung  from  eight  Corinthian  columns,  placed  against 
the  piers  of  the  arches.  Besides  other  peculiarities,  we  have 
here  an  instance  of  the  effect  resulting  from  the  application 
of  the  semicircular  form  to  plans  in  interiors,  and  of  further 
varieties  of  design  arising  out  of  it,  for  the  semi  domes  of  the 
tribunes  exhibit  a  rich  specimen  of  coffering,  being  com- 
posed of  octagons  and  squares. 

Assisted  by  the  excavations  made  of  late  years  in  tho 
Roman  Forum.  M.  Carislie,  a  French  architect,  has  given 
us  a  restoration  of  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Roma,  judg- 
ing from  which  we  may  pronounce  it  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  splendid  edifices  in  the  city.-  According  to 
his  plan  of  it,  the  temple  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  quadrila- 
teral enclosure,  or  peribolus,  measuring  5*25  by  318  feet,  and 
was  enclosed  by  double  colonnades  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
consisting  altogether  of  264  columns.  The  temple  itself  was 
of  the  same  order,  upon  a  considerably  larger  scale,  and  its 
dimensions  about  350  by  106  feet.  It  was  consequently 
large  in  proportion  to  the  area  within  which  it  stood ;  and 
when  viewed  in  combination  with  the  extended  files  of  co- 
lumns around  it,  must  have  produced  a  powerful  effect,— 
one  in  which  harmony  and  regularity  were  blended  with 
contrast.  This  main  edifice  was  further  remarkable  as 
being  not  only  decastyle,  but  pseudo-dipteral  also,  that  is, 
the  space  between  the  columns  and  the  walls  of  the  cella 
was  equal  to  two  intercolumns  and  a  column  ;  accordingly 
the  width  of  the  cella  corresponded  with  six  columns  and 
flvo  intercolumns  of  the  decastyle  fronts.  Each  end  eleva- 
tion of  the  cella  was  therefore  made  a  tetrasiyle  in  amis  to 
a  pronaus  or  inner  loggia ;  and  these  pronai,  being  of  greater 
depth  than  the  surrounding  porticos,  were  vaulted  heini- 
cy fin ilncally  in  a  transverse  direction,  or  from  end  to  end, 
whereas  the  others  were  ceiled  horizontally  with  beams  and 
lacunaria.  The  cella  was  divided  internally  into  two  dis- 
tinct halls,  placed  back  to  back,  each  of  which  was  of  nearly 
square  proportions,  but  extended  by  a  magnificent  semi- 
circular recess  or  tribune,  containing  a  colossal  sitting  figure 
of  the  deity  to  which  it  was  dedicated.  Along  each  side 
were  Ave  tabernacle  niches,  with  pediments  alternately  an- 
gular and  segmental,  and  placed  within  the  intercolumns  of 
a  small  order,  with  statues  upon  its  entablature,  over  each 
column.  The  ceiling  was  a  richly  coffered  hemicylindrical 
vault,  and  the  dome  of  the  tribune  was  similarly  decorated 
with  coffers  of  a  lozenge-form  pattern.  If  we  havo  dwell 
somewhat  at  length  upon  this  edifice,  it  is  because  we  re- 
gard it  as  a  very  important  example  of  Roman,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  Grecian  architecture,  and  of  that  accumu- 
lated richness  and  pomp,  together  with  that  diversity  of  plan, 
which  it  affected.  While  they  have  noticed  small  and  com- 
mon-place temples,  most  writers  have  adverted  but  slightly, 
if  at  all,  to  oilier  circumstances  than  those  relating  to  their 
respective  orders,  as  if  architectural  design  was  confined  to 
or  depended  upon  such  matters  alone,  or  as  if  they  consti- 
tuted the  chief  differences  between  the  styles  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  their  respective  application.  By  no  means  are 
we  insensible  to  the  refined  taste  displayed  by  tbo  former, 
but  neither  are  we  to  tho  grand  compositions  furnished  us 
by  the  latter.  Taking  therefore  tho  above  temple  accord- 
ing to  Caristic's  restoration  of  it,  we  agree  wi'h  a  writer 
who  has  said  that  it '  must  have  produced  an  effect  perhaps 
unrivalled  in  sublimity  by  any  work  in  the  antienl  world ;' 
for  whether  viewed  from  within  the  peribolus,  or  as  seen 
through  and  towering  above  the  open  colonnades  which 


formed  that  court,  it  roust  havo  been  a  varied  and  magni- 
ficent architectural  scene. 

The  Romans  seem  to  have  affected  the  practice  of  group- 
ing buildings  together  as  features  in  one  general  sym- 
metrical plan.  Their  temples  and  basilicas  were  frequently 
placed,  as  the  principal  architectural  objeots,at  the  extrem- 
ity of  a  forum,  or  other  regular  area  enclosed  with  colon- 
nades. The  temple  of  Nerva  stood  at  one  end  of,  and 
partly  projected  into  an  enclosure  (measuring  about  360  by 
160  feet),  tho  entrance  end  of  which  had  five  open  arches, 
and  the  sides  were  formed  by  screen  walls,  decorated  wiia 
Corinthian  pilasters,  and  columns  immediately  before  them, 
over  which  the  entablature  formed  breaks.  Of  Trajan's 
forum,  which  was  surrounded  not  only  by  colonnades,  but 
various  stately  edifices,  nothing  now  remains  except  the 
celebrated  triumphal  column  that  occupied  its  centre,  and 
which,  so  placed  as  a  principal  object,  must  have  heightened 
the  splendour  of  the  whole.  Like  that  of  Nerva,  the  temple 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  was  placed  at  one  endoracourt  of 
moderate  dimensions,  whose  sides  were  adorned  with  coupled 
columns  placed  immediately  against  (he  walls;  and  only  tb< 
portico  part  of  the  temple  (a  Corinthian  hexastyle,  tripro- 
style)  [Portico]  advanced  into  the  enclosed  area  in  front 
The  forum  of  Caracalla  was  nearly  a  square,  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  arcades,  presenting  thirteen  arches  on  each  of 
the  longer  and  eleven  on  each  of  the  shorter  sides.  In  the 
centre  was  a  Corinthian  temple  very  similar  in  plan  to  the 
Pantheon,  with  an  hexastyle.  triprostyle  portico  in  front,  and 
remarkable  for  having  inner  columns  behind  the  second 
from  each  angle,  so  that  there  was  a  double  range  of  them 
at  each  end,  and  the  central  space  within  the  portico  was  a 
perfect  square  equal  to  three  intercolumns.  The  notices 
we  have  incidentally  made  in  regard  to  these  temples  may 
not  improperly  be  followed  by  some  additional  remarks  upon 
Roman  edifices  of  that  class.  Unlike  those  of  Greece,  pe- 
ripteral temples  were  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence 
among  the  Romans :  they  were  mostly  prostyle,  the  poriico 
being  attache  only  in  continuation  of  the  cella,  whose  walls 
formed  the  flanks  of  the  building,  though  the  order  of  the 
portico  was  frequently  continued  along  them  either  in  half- 
columns  or  pilasters.  Such  is  the  plan  of  that  celebrated 
one  at  Nismes,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Maison  Quarrlc, 
which  is  a  Corinthian  hexastyle,  pseudo-peripteral,  the  cella 
being  oinamented  with  attached  columns,  thereby  making 
ten  intercolumns  on  each  flank,  three  of  which  are  open,  or 
belong  to  the  portico,  which  latter  is  accordingly  tripro- 
style. The  Corinthian  temple  at  Assisi  was  similar  in  plan, 
except  that  it  was  not  pseudo-peripteral,  the  sides  of  the 
cella  being  plain.  That  of  Fortuna  Virilis  at  Rome  was  an 
Ionic  tetrasiyle,  diprostyle,  and  pseudo-peripteral.  Besides 
contributing  to  variety,  temples  of  this  kind  possess  a  cer 
tain  variety  of  effect  in  themselves  owing  to  the  depth  of 
the  portico,  and  the  contrast  between  that  part  and  tho 
cella.  The  portico  announced  itself  more  decidedly  as  the 
facade  par  excellence;  particularly  as  such  temples  were 
generally  raised  upon  astereobate  continued  as  pedestals  to 
enclose  the  steps  leading  up  to  them  in  front,  and  which 
sometimes,  as  in  the  temple  of  Nerva,  and  that  of  Antoni- 
nus and  Faustina,  projected  very  considerably.  As  our  ob- 
ject is  rather  to  direct  aticntion  to  the  modes  of  composi- 
tion affected  by  the  Romans  and  the  elements  of  their 
style,  than  to  describe  their  chief  architectural  monuments, 
either  historically  or  according  to  their  respective  classes 
and  destination,  wo  proceed  now  to  consider  tome  of  the 
individual  peculiaritios  and  features  belonging  to  their 
buildings. 

In  the  application  of  sculpture,  particularly  of  statues, 
they  were  prodigal ;  but  they  employed  the  latter  chiefly 
as  architectural  accessories,  frequently  placing  ibem  over 
columns,  or  on  the  summits  of  their  edifices  as  acroteria 
to  pediments,  by  way  of  giving  variety  to  the  outline  of 
their  buildings,  and  also  of  indicating  at  first  sight  iheir 
particular  appropriation— a  practice  almost  unknown  to  the 
Greeks,  there  being  only  one  instance  of  it.  In  Italian 
buildings,  on  the  contrary,  the  practice  has  been  frequently 
carried  to  a  preposterous  extent,  rows  of  statues  being 
placed  on  tho  pedestals  of  balustrades,  so  as  almost  to  look 
like  pinnacles,  and  to  produce  rather  a  stiff  and  formal  effect 
than  one  of  richness ;  whereas  when  they  are  introduced  on 
the  angles  and  apex  of  a  pediment,  or  when  there  is  merely 
one  in  the  latter  situation,  such  monotony  does  not  take 
place,  and  additional  importance  and  loftiness  mav  bo 
given  to  that  portion  of  the  edifice  by  such  decoration.  'Tbo 
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abundant  use  of  statue*  led  to  tbo  adoption  of  tbe  niche — 
a  feature  unknown  in  Greek  architecture— as  a  convenient 
mode  of  inserting  tbem  within  the  surface  of  walls,  and 
thereby  decorating  tbem ;  at  tbe  same  time  space  was  gained 
in  interiors,  where,  if  otherwise  placed,  they  would  have  taken 
up  room.  Niches  frequently  occur  in  Roman  temples  and 
baths :  and,  as  we  bare  seen,  from  tbe  account  given  of  the 
temple  of  Venus  and  Roma,  were  occasionally  decorated 
with  a  frontispiece  of  small  columns,  with  their  entabla- 
tures and  pediments,  but  were  generally  left  plain,  and 
were  for  tbe  most  part  semicircular  in  plan,  in  which  case 
they  usually  terminated  in  an  arch  and  semidome,  after  the 
manner  of  a  tribune  or  large  recess,  of  which  the  niche  was 
in  fact  a  miniature  copy.  Niches  however  were  very  fre- 
quently rectangular  in  plan,  as  were  also  exbedrs,  or  re- 
ceases,  in  which  case  the  latter  formed  arches  vaulted 
hem  icy  lindrically. 

These  various  applications  of  curvilinoar  forms,  both  in 
plan  and  elevation,  undoubtedly  furnished  Roman  architec- 
ture with  resources  unknown  to  that  of  Greece.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  the  arch  itself  is  a  very  beautiful  feature, 
although  it  was  employed  by  tbe  Romans  to  such  excess  as 
rather  to  occasion  monotony  than  to  contribute  to  variety  of 
design ;  for  if  the  general  character  of  Greek  temples  was 
invariably  uniform,  presenting  in  the  exterior  merely  lines 
of  columns,  tbe  amphitheatres  and  similar  works  of  the 
Romans  consisted  only  of  continuous  tiers  of  arches,  which 
constituted  their  more  strongly  marked  features,  tbe 
columns  placed  against  their  tiers  being  merely  ornamental 
accessories,  and  comparatively  of  little  effect,  and  even  that 
not  of  tbe  very  best  kind.  In  either  case— the  Roman  or 
the  Greek— a  single  compartment  of  an  edifice,  whether 
arcaded  or  colonnaded,  serves  as  a  pattern  for  tbe  whole  ; 
and  although  uniformity  and  continuity  conduce  to  grandeur, 
yet  if  precisely  the  same  kind  of  uniformity  recurs  in  every 
building  of  the  same  class,  it  becomes  wearisome.  In  this 
respect  Gothic  architecture  is  far  more  favourably  consti- 
tuted than  either  Grecian  or  Roman,  for  it  admits  of  infi- 
nite diversity  of  expression,  where  that  of  the  general  design 
is  nearly  similar  to  other  buildings.  There  was  one  class  of 
structures  however,  which  though  consisting  uniformly  of 
arches  and  piers  alone,  were  eminently  inipresssive  and 
picturesque,  namely,  the  Roman  aqueducts,  works  of  ex- 
traordinary grandeur,  if  estimated  by  their  prodigious  ex- 
tent, and  the  colossal  massiveness  of  their  construction, 
but  not  otherwise  entitled  to  be  termed  magnificent,  their 
architecture  being  in  the  plainest  and  severest  style.  In 
these  there  were  sometimes  two  or  even  more  tiers  of  arches, 
at  others  only  a  single  one,  as  in  that  at  Melt  on  the 
Moselle,  which  has  exceedingly  lofty  arches,  or,  to  speak 
inure  correctly,  arches  on  exceedingly  lofty  piers,  divided  by 
offsets  into  three  stages,  the  effect  of  which  is  no  less  advan- 
tageous than  it  is  uncommon. 

We  now  come  to  consider  a  practice  eventually  adopted, 
by  means  of  which  the  arch  and  column  became  amalga- 
mated as  integral  parts  of  tbe  same  ordinance,  viz.  that 
of  supporting  arche»  upon  columns,  making  them  spring 
either  directly  from  iheir  capitals  or  from  an  entablaturo- 
shaped  block  over  them.  We  are  aware  that  this  practice 
is  almost  uniformly  condemned  as  barbarous  and  absurd  ; 
yet  in  our  opinion  somewhat  too  hastily,  and  with  more  of 
prejudice  than  of  fair  examination.  That  it  was  introduced 
during  the  decline  of  the  art,  and  that  it  was  an  innovation 
subversive  of  former  principles,  is  not  to  be  denied.  Yet  if 
it  must  be  reprobated,  it  ought  to  be  so  for  its  own  demerits, 
not  as  an  innovation  ;  for  all  invention  it  such.  It  appears 
a  very  poor  argument  against  it,  to  say  that  columns 
were  originally  designed  to  support  horizontal  archi- 
traves: we  do  not  see  how  that  circumstance,  of  necessity, 
renders  every  other  application  inadmissible.  At  that  rate 
we  must  censure  as  vitious  a  great  deal  of  both  Roman  and 
modern  architecture,  where  attached  columns  are  employed 
merely  as  ornaments,  yet,  as  frequently  as  not,  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  produce  a  character  of  littleness  and  poverty,  they 
being  »o  small  in  proportion  to  liie  rest  as  to  appear  insigni- 
ficant, and  at  such  intervals  from  each  other  that  all  the 
U\uity  and  harmony  of  a  columnar  ordinance  is  lost  Where 
columns  are  employed  to  support,  it  certainly  cannot  be 
alleged  that  they  are  idle  unmeaning  expletives ;  nor  that 
they  are  mutilated  by  being  apparently  partly  embedded  in 
tbe  wall  behind  tbem.  '  A  pier,'  it  has  been  remarked  by 
ao  intelligent  writer,  'it  but  a  differently  shaped  and  more 
missive  column which  being  granted,  what  impropriety  can 


there  be  in  employing  the  latter  as  a  substitute  for  the  other, 
provided  it  be  done  with  judgment  and  discretion,  and  where 
upon  tbe  whole  it  will  prove  an  advantageous  mode  of  treat- 
ment? It  certainly  is  a  barbarous  mode  to  turn  small  arches 
upon  columns,  which  are  not  more  than  between  two  and 
three  diameters  apart,  of  which  we  have  examples  in  tbe 
basilica  of  S.  Paolo,  and  Santa  Agnese  fuor  delle  Mura,  at 
Rome.   The  intercolumna  are  such  that  they  might  easily 
have  been  closed  horizontally ;  indeed  the  openings  between 
tbe  columns  have  scarcely  the  appeaianceof  being  arches; 
but  the  whole  looks  as  if  the  wall  resting  upon  the  columns 
was  scooped  out  into  diminutive  arches  over  the  inter- 
columns.    In  those  instances  too  tbe  arches  themselves  are 
quite  plain,  without  archivolt  or  mouldings  of  any  kind,  and 
consequently  all  keeping  is  destroyed ;  tbe  architectural 
embellishment  terminates  with  the  capitals  of  the  columns, 
and  so  far  the  effect  is  similar  to  what  would  be  produced 
by  placing  a  plain  horizontal  mass  upon  a  range  of  columns, 
instead  of  a  moulded  entablature.  Although  one  of  an  oppo- 
site kind,  it  it  equally  a  fault  to  make  the  arches  spring 
not  immediately  from  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  but  from 
square  fragments  of  entablature  over  them  (as,  for  example, 
in  tbe  interior  of  St.  Martin's,  London)  not  only  because 
such  fragments  are  unmeaning  in  themselves,  and  suggest 
the  idea  of  tbe  columns  having  been  found  too  short  for 
their  intended  purpose,  but  because  they  remind  us  quite 
unnecessarily  of  the  original  application  of  the  column  to 
the  horizontal  entablature.   If  entablature  be  admissible  at 
all,  it  is  when  the  columns  are  coupled,  as  in  the  church  of 
Costanza  already  noticed  ;  for  then  some  kind  of  architrave 
at  least  becomes  requisite,  in  order  to  connect  tbe  two  ca- 
pitals, as  it  were,  together.    One  very  great  advantage  at- 
tending the  combination  of  the  arch  with  the  column  as  its 
support,  is  that  it  allows  the  openings  to  be  considerably 
wider  than  they  otherwise  could  be,  because  such  intervals  as 
would  produce  a  poor  and  straggling  effect  in  a  colonnade, 
become  well  proportioned  and  agreeable  when  spanned  by 
an-hes.     Such  columnar  arcades  have  frequently  been  cm- 
ployed  by  the  Italians  with  happy  effect  in  cortili  and  places 
of  that  kind,  where  piers  of  the  usual  kind  would  obstruct 
the  view  too  much,  and  where  intercolumns  of  the  same 
proportions,  between  pillars  supporting  a  horizontal  enta- 
blature, would  have  a  poor  and  disagreeable  effect,  parti- 
cularly  if,  as  is  generally  the  case,  other  stories  of 
the  building  rested   upon  the  porticos  below.    In  fact, 
ordinances  composed  of  arches   and    pillars  constitute 
the  best  specimens  of  Italian  columnatcd  architecture. 
That  in  the  cortile  of  the  Palazzo  Piccoloroini  at  Siena,  the 
work  of  Francesco  dt  Giorgio,  is  singularly  beautiful  in  its 
distribution,  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  its  details,  and 
also  for  the  variety  which  it  presents  in  perspective,  as  may 
be  judged  from  the  view  of  it  given  in  Grandjean  and 
FaminV  Architecture  Toscanc.'  We  have  already  mentioned 
the  interior  of  St.  Martin's  as  containing  an  example  of 
arches  upon  columns,  and  that  of  St.  Bride's,  London,  fur- 
nishes another,  but  neither  is  a  favourable  one.    A  more 
satisfactory  example  may  bo  found  within  tbe  loggia  of  the 
Strand  portion  of  Somerset-house,  where,   though  the 
arches  spring  from  entablatures  over  the  columns,  yet  as 
the  latter  are  placed  in  pairs,  those  horizontal  parts  are 
more  than  mere  upright  blocks  over  the  capitals.  The 
quadrangle  of  the  late  Royal    Exchange,  London,  had 
arches  springing  immediately  from  the  capitals  of  the 
columns,  but  their  breadth  was  excessive  in  proportion  to 
the  height  of  the  latter,  and  their  elliptical  form  was  a  great 
defect,  and  certainly  did  not  at  all  contribute  to  beauty. 
All  that  we  contend  for  is  the  principle  on  which  the  prac- 
tice is  founded ;  for  as  to  the  merits  of  the  buildings  in 
which  it  is  adopted,  that  must,  like  everything  else  in  archi- 
tecture, depend  upon  the  taste  shown  in  the  particular  ap- 
plication of  it,  which  may  be  exceedingly  good  or  alto- 
eel  her  tho  reverse.    Hungcrford-raarket  affords  a  good  ex- 
ample of  an  ordinance  composed  of  columns  and  arches, 
ana  also  an  idea  of  tho  general  character  of  a  basilica, 
though  of  course  somewhat  modified,  and  without  any  sort 
of  architectural  luxury. 

If  we  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  upon  this  particular 
point,  it  is  because  wo  consider  it  rather  an  important  one,  were 
it  merely  as  showing  bow  what  was  introduced  barbarously 
and  ignorantly  was  afterwards  refined  into  an  ordinance  or 
mode  of  composition  not  without  elegance,  frequently  com- 
bining both  that  quality  and  picturesque  effect  in  an 
eminent  degree.   In  regard  to  the  orders,  we  shall,  on  the 
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contrary,  bo  more  concise  than  others,  who  have  confined 
their  notice  of  Roman  architecture  almost  to  them  alone. 

Of  the  two  Grecian,  orders,  the  Roman  specimens  usually 
referred  to,  namely,  the  Doric  of  ihe  theatre  of  Marcel  1  us, 
and  the  Ionic  of  that  building  and  the  temple  of  Forluna 
Virilis,  are  exceedingly  poor  and  meagre,  spiriilesa  and 
tasteless;  while  the  Ionic  of  the  temple  of  Concord  may  be 
pronounced  detestable.   In  this  last  example  the  volutes  of 
the  capitals  are  turned  diagonally,  a  mode  afterwards  adopted 
by  Scamoxii  for  that  order,  and  also  practised  in  what  is 
called  the  Composite.   Both  the  Roman  and  Italian  ex- 
amples are  ill-composed  and  totally  devoid  of  grace ;  yet 
it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  such  arrangement  is  radi- 
cally defective  and  altogether  inadmissible ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  find  it  partially  employed  even  in  thu  Grecian  Ionic, 
namely,  in  the  capitals  at  the  angles  of  porticos,  where  the 
volute  is  go  turned,  in  order  that  there  may  be  two  adjoining 
laces,  instead  of  a  baluster  side  showing  itself  externally ; 
and  a  similar  disposition  of  the  volutes  throughout,  giving 
four  facts  to  each  capital,  might  be  made,  perhaps,  ro  pro- 
duce an  agreeable  variety ;  and  if  authority  alone  be  required 
to  justify  it,  it  may  in  fact  be  found  in  the  Ionic  order 
of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Basse.    [Column,  p.  384.] 
Even  when  comparatively  pleasing  in  its  contours,  the 
Roman  Ionic  capital  is  poor  and  devoid  of  expression,  in 
consequence  of  the  small n ess  of  the  volutes,  which  is  such 
that  they  almost  cease  to  he  characteristic  features  of  the 
order.   To  this  defect  may  be  added  the  mcugrcnes*  arising 
from  the  few  revolutions  made  by  the  spirals,  and  the  omis- 
sion of  intermediate  ones ;  and  also  the  harshness  occasioned 
by  the  great  projection  of  the  ovalo,  the  narrowness  of  the 
face  of  the  capital  above  it,  and  by  that  part  forming  a 
straight  line,  instead  of  the  gracefully-flowing  festoon-hem 
which  unites  the  volutes  together  in  all  the  Athenian  speci- 
mens of  the  order.    Perhaps  it  is  unfortunate  that  any 
Roman  examples  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  buildings,  because 
that  circumstance  has  led  to  their  being  regarded  as  au- 
thorities, whereas  many  better  specimens  arc  to  be  met 
with  in  single  capitals  and  relics  of 'that  kind,  which,  though 
faulty  in  many  respects,  and  evidently  susceptible  of  im- 
provement, are  at  least  treated  with  more  taste,  and  possess 
a  certain  richness  of  character.   Numerous  studies  of  both 
voluted  and  foliaged  capitals  may  be  seen  in  Piranesi's 
'  MajcniAcenza  de'  Romani ;'  and  the  variety  of  composition 
displayed  in  the  latter  very  greatly  exceeds  what  would  be 
imagined  by  those  who  are  acquainted  only  with  what  are  re- 
ferred to  as  standard  examples  of  that  order.  This  last  may 
in  fact  be  emphatically  denominated  the  Roman  order, 
although  such  distinctive  title  is  usually  applied  to  what 
is  otherwise  called  the  Composite,  but  which  is  ouly  a  variety 
of  tho  foliage-rapitalled  class,  and  by  no  means  the  most 
striking  as  such,  there  being  instances  of  compound  capitals, 
in  which  griffins,  eagles,  human  figures,  or  masks,  are 
introduced  above  the  foliage ;  consequently,  if  the  voluted 
variety  is  to  be  received  as  a  separate  order,  each  of  the 
others  is  quite  as  much  entitled  to  the  same  distinction. 
How  far  the  ordinary  Corinthian  capital  differs  from  that  in 
which  the  small  volutes,  or  caulicoli,  at  the  angles  of  the 
abacus  are  developed  and  enlarged  to  the  size  of  those  of 
the  Roman  Ionic  capital,  may  at  once  be  seen  by  referring 
to  Column,  p.  386,  where  a  half  of  each  example  is  placed 
in  juxtaposition ;  and  at  page  383  will  be  found  a  similar 
comparison  between  the  capitals  of  the  Tivoli  Corinthian  and 
that  of  the  monument  of  Lysicrates.  The  contrast  presented 
by  the  two  last  is  striking  enough,  thero  being  no  simi- 
larity of  character,  but  merely  such  degree  of  resemblance 
as  serves  to  make  the  differences  the-more  obvious.   And  if 
that  Tivoli  example  be  compared  with  the  one  shown  in  the 
other  cut,  and  which  may  be  received  as  an  average  sample 
of  the  order,  it  will  be  tolerably  evident,  even  frbrn  such 
comparison  alone,  that  the  foliaged  capital  was  treated  by 
the  Romans  in  a  variety  of  modes  and  in  a  free  artist ica! 
spirit.  Neither  are  such  distinctions  confined  to  the  capitals 
alone,  for  different  examples  present  equal  diversity  in  their 
entablatures  and  cornices.    That  of  the  Tivoli  temple  is 
remarkable  throughout;  and  has  such  a  peculiar  character 
stamped  upon  it,  that  it  almost  deserves  to  be  considered  a 
separate  order— certainly  much  more  so  than  the  Composite. 
Among  other  examples,  that  of  the  three  columns  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter.8tator  is  the  richest  and  roost  elegant  in 
its  capital,  and  is  beautifully  composed  throughout.  The 
Romans  bestowed  great  diversity  of  character  and  expres- 
sion upon  this  order,  as  the  Greeks  had  done  upon  their 


Doric  and  Ionic ;  whereas,  if  they  erred  in  nothing  else,  the 
Italian  revivalists  and  their  followers  did  so  in  pursuing  a 
directly  opposite  course,  endeavouring  to  establish  a  fixed 
and  unalterable  standard  for  each  order,  reducing  them  to 
merely  so  many  architectural  formulas,  to  be  applied  without 
any  change,  on  every  occasion. 

For  information  respecting  Roman  buildings  adapted  to 
particular  purposes,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles 
Akch,  Triumphal  ;  Amphitheatre  ;  Aqueduct  ;  Baths  ; 
Forum;  Mausoleum;  Naumachia;  Pantheon;  Thea- 
tre; &c. 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS.  [Catholic  Church  ;  Recu- 
sants.] 

ROMAN  DE  LA  ROSE.  [Fslavck— Language  and 
Liter  attire.] 

ROMAN  HOUSE  and  VILLA    [House;  Atrium.] 
ROMAN  LAW.  [Rome] 

ROMAN  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE.  [Rome] 
ROMAN  MUSIC.  [Music.  t>.  26.1 
ROMAN  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING.  That  styleof  art 
which  was  eventually  formed,  or  prevailed,  at  Rome  during 
the  golden  age  of  painting,  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century,  is  termed  the  Roman  school,  whether  it  was  prac- 
tised by  subjects  of  the  papal  government,  natives  of  the 
city  of' Rome,  or  strangers  residont  there.  The  simple 
fact  however,  of  having  practised  the  art  of  painting  in 
Rome,  docs  not  constitute  a  disciple  of  that  school.  The 
works  of  Raphael  exhibit  this  style  in  its  full  development 
or  most  perfect  form,  and  he  is  accordingly  the  bead  or 
representative  of  the  Roman  school. 

The  history  of  this  school  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods:  its  origin  or  gradual  formation  from  the  revival  of 
painting  in  Italy ;  its  development,  which  was  accomplished 
in  the  works  of  Raphael ;  and  lastly,  its  decline,  through  his 
imitators  and  those  of  the  great  Florentine  at  Rome. 

The  art  of  the  earlier  period  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
further  connection  with  the  subsequent  Btyle.which,  through 
its  peculiar  characteristics,  became  distinguished  as  one  of 
the  great  schools  of  Italian  painting,  than  that  of  having 
been  its  basis ;  although  the  natural  simplicity  and  dignity 
of  the  earlier  style  characterised  the  latter  throughout,  in 
its  purer  form. 

The  immediate  founder  of  the  Roman  school  in  its  less 
extended  sense  was  Pietro  Vannucci  of  Citta  della  Pieve, 
commonly  called  II  Perugino,  from  his  having  obtained  the 
citizenship  of  Perugia :  although  that  which  may  be  termed 
essentially  the  Roman  school  both  commenced  and  ended 
with  Raphael,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Florentine  did 
with  Michael  Angelo;  for  the  styles  of  these  two  great 
masters  wero  rather  destroyed  than  preserved  by  their 
imitators. 

I.  In  retracing  the  progress  of  the  Roman  school,  we  must 
go  back  to  that  original  and  most  antient  school  of  Italian 
painting,  which  flourished  in  the  14th  century  in  various 
cities  of  the  Roman  states,  within  the  limits  of  antient 
Umbria;  in  Gubbio,  Fabriano,  Maselica,  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro, 
U  rhino,  Assisi.  and  other  places. 

But  the  influence  of  this  school,  which  has  been  termed 
the  Umbrian.  was  not  confined  within  these  limits.  It  ex- 
tended not  only  throughout  Romagna,  hut  over  many  cities 
of  Tuscany ;  and  although  the  term  Umbrian  school  has  been 
restricted  to  the  works  of  the  masters  of  the  district  alluded 
to,  it  might  be  applied  with  equal  propriety  and  more 
system  to  designate  the  style  of  art  which  prevailed  in  the 
works  of  the  revivers  of  painting  in  Italy  generally,  or  all 
the  antient  masters  (gli  Antichi),  whether  Umbrian  or  Tus- 
can, anterior  to  Masaccio ;  in  other  words,  previous  to  any 
acquaintance  with  or  rather  study  of  the  works  of  antient 
art.  Many  of  the  Umbrian  painters,  and  those  of  Bologna, 
Arezzo,  and  Perugia,  and  therefore  also  of  Pisa,  Siena,  anil 
Florence,  bad  common  masters :  and  if  we  compare  the  dis- 
similarities of  the  individual  stylos  of  these  masters  with  the 
dissimilarity  of  those  styles  compared  with  that  of  Masaccio, 
wo  may  declare  them  all  to  be  similar.  The  only  difference 
between  what  is  termed  the  early  Tuscan  and  the  Umbrian 
school,  is,  if  any  thing,  that  the  latter,  with  equal  simplicity, 
is  somewhat  less  rigid  than  the  former ;  and  if  they  did 
not  originate  in  the  same  source,  they  were  at  least  both 
greatly  influenced  by  the  colonies  of  Greek  artists  who 
migrated  from  Constantinople  to  Italy,  and  settled  in  Venice 
and  Pisa,  in  the  1 1th  and  12th  centuries. 

Oderigi  of  Gubbio.  one  of  the  old  practitioners  of  missal- 
painting,  an  art  wbieh  was  never  quite  extinct  in  Italy,  seem* 
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to  bo  the  most  antient  painter  of  this  school  whose  period 
i«  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  he  died  about 
1300  a  d.  Oderigi  appears  to  havo  been  an  active  reviver 
of  painting,  and  he  was  a  man  of  reputation  in  his  day. 
He  is  mentioned  honourably  by  Dante,  who  terms  him 
'  L'onor  d"  Agobbio,  e  l'onor  di  quell'  arte.' 

There  it  mention  also  of  three  other  antient  painters  of 
Gubbio:  Cecco  and  Puccio,  who  were  employed  in  1321  in 
painting  the  dome  of  Orvieto  ;  and  Guido  Palroerucci,  who 
was  employed  about  1324,  in  the  town-hall  of  his  native 
city. 

A  still  more  important  name  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Roman  school  is  that  of  Pietro  Cavallini,  who  is  said  (o  have 
received  instruction  from  Giotto  while  at  Rome.  A  Cruci- 
fixion by  this  master,  still  extant  at  Assisi,  is  a  remarkable 
production.  The  return  of  the  papal  government  from 
Avignon  to  Rome  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  arts;  the  most 
skilful  artists  were  sought  throughout  Italy  to  decorate  the 
temples  and  palaces  of  the  luxurious  pontiffs  of  Home. 
Of  these  the  principal  were  Ottaviano  Mart  is,  and  Gentile 
da  Fabriano.  a  master  of  much  greater  merits.  Fahriano 
was  surnamed  M agister  Magistrorum,  and  practised  his  art 
in  many  parts  of  Italy.  In  1417  we  find  him  engaged  at 
Orvieto ;  he  resided  afterwards  at  Venice,  where  he  obtained 
the  rank  of  patrician,  and  was  the  master  of  Giacopo  Bel- 
lini, whose  sons  were  the  founders  of  the  Venetian  school. 
His  style,  which  by  Michel  Angelo  was  pronounced  to  be, 
like  his  name,  'Gentile,'  somewhat  resembled  that  of  Fra 
Angelico  da  Fiesole,  though  it  was  much  inferior  to  it. 

Piero  dclla  Francesca,  or  Piero  Borghese,  advanced  the 
art  still  further;  be  was  reckoned  one  of  the  best  geome- 
tricians of  his  time,  and  was  the  first  Italian  who  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  perspective.  He  introduced 
immense  improvements  in  the  management  of  draperies,  and 
also  greatly  enlarged  the  manner  of  treating  the  naked  figure. 
Bramante  studied  the  works  of  Piero,  who  was  fond  of  in- 
troducing architectural  backgrounds  in  hi*  pictures,  which 
he  executed  in  tolerable  perspective.  Additional  improve- 
ments were  made  by  Bartolomeo  Corradini  of  Urbino,  called 
Fra  Carnevale,  who  gave  great  character  to  his  heads,  and 
was  the  first  to  introduce  portraits  into  historical  composi- 
tions, in  which  practice  he  was  afterwards  followed  by  Ra- 
phael, who  paid  great  attention  to  the  works  of  this  painter 
at  the  commencement  of  his  career. 

Niccolo  Alunno  of  Foligno  and  Benedetto  Bonfigli  com- 
plete the  list  of  the  considerable  artists  of  this  school  previous  | 
to  and  contemporary  with  Pietro  Perugino,  the  master  of 
Raphael,  and  Giovanni  Sanzio  of  Urbino,  his  father.  Al- 
though, through  the  united  efforts  of  the  above  masters, 
painting  had  attained  to  many  high  and  pleasing  qualities, 
true  taste  in  design  may  be  said  to  have  totally  failed  them. 
They  had  not  yet  discovered  what  was  beautiful  and  what  was 
not,  or  what  belonged  to  the  individual  and  what  to  the 
class.  Their  art  was  not  truly  imitative,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  an  appearance  of  reality  was  an  object  with  these  paint- 
ers ;  they  seem  to  have  considered  that  their  end  was  suf- 
ficiently accomplished  in  an  intelligible  indication  of  what- 
ever they  represented.  The  deficiency  of  this  school  could 
only  be  supplied  through  the  study  of  the  antique,  and  to 
supply  it  in  a  great  decree  was  a  distinction  which  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Masaccio,  who  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of 
the  great  painters  of  the  1 5lh  century,  or  the  Quatrocentisti, 
as  the  Italians  have  termed  them,  among  whose  works  we 
first  perceive  any  distinctive  characteristics  of  style. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Perugino  owed  his  great  superiority 
over  his  predecessors  to  his  visit  to  Florence,  where,  whether 
he  became  the  pupil  of  Verocchio  or  not,  which  is  a  matter  of 
dispute,  be  was  at  least  enabled  to  study  tbe  noble  works  of 
Masaccio.  His  taste  was  however  still  dry  and  mean,  bis  de- 
sign was  meagre  and  feeble,  though  often  correct,  his  dra- 
peries were  stiff  and  in  a  little  manner,  yet  his  colouring  was 
sometimes  exceedingly  rich,  and  for  graceful  delicacy  of  at- 
titude and  motion,  and  a  softness  and  simplicity  of  expres- 
sion, he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  But  there  is  a 
symmetrical  repetition  and  similarity  in  the  disposition  of  his 
figures,  which  betray  a  total  absence  of  anything  like  vigour 
or  truth  of  composition,  and  which  place  him  at  on  immea- 
surable distance  from  his  great  scholar.  No  pupils  ever 
imitated  their  master  so  closely  as,  with  the  exception  of 
Raphael,  did  those  of  Perugino;  and  many  of  their  works 
are  reputed  works  of  their  master.  His  most  celebrated 
scholars  were,  Bernardino  Pinturicchio  ;  Andrea  Luigi  of 
Assisi,  called  L'lngegno  on  account  of  his  great  abilities, 


who  became  blind  when  still  young;  Domenico  and  his  son 
Orasio  di  Paris  Alfani ;  Eusebio  da  S.  Giorgio ;  Giannicola 
da  Perugia  ;  Lo  Spagua  ;  Berto  di  Giovanni ;  Sinibaldo  da 
Pertigia;  Adone  Doni  of  Assisi ;  and  Palmer  in  i  of  Urbino. 
The  works  of  nil  these  masters  were  more  or  leas  conspi- 
cuous for  symmetrical  composition  and  a  profuse  application 
of  gold. 

II.  We  now  arrive  at  the  pride  of  Perugino  and  the  glory  of 
the  Roman  School,  Raffaello  Sanzio  dTjrbino,  tbe  first  of 
painters ;  for  moral  force  in  allegory  and  history,  unrivalled ; 
for  fidelity  in  portrait,  unsurpassed ;  who  has  never  been  ap- 
proached in  proprioty  of  invention,  composition,  or  expres- 
sion ;  who  is  almost  without  a  rival- in  design  ;  and  in  sub- 
limity and  grandeur,  inferior  to  Michel  Angelo  alone,  whose 
prophets  and  sibyls  in  the  Capella  Sistina  are  in  these  re- 
spects unquestionably  the  triumphs  of  modern  art. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Raphael  attained  these  great 
qualities  intuitively:  they  wero  the  result  of  long  ana  in- 
tense application  ;  and  in  the  works  of  no  artist  is  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement  so  apparent  as  in  those  of  Raphael. 
He  painted  in  three  styles :  his  first  was  that  of  Perugino. 
His  second  was  an  enlargement  of  that  style  in  tbe  ta*te  o* 
Fra  Bertolomco,  and  is  termed  his  Florentine.  But  this 
change  or  improvement  in  style  was  not  effected  through  an 
acquaintance  with  that  great  painter  alone,  but  also  through 
the  impression  made  upon  Raphael's  mind  by  the  works  of 
Masaccio,  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  and  also  of  Michel  Angelo, 
at  Florence.  His  third  style,  which  is  the  subject  we  Lave 
now  more  particularly  to  consider,  was  peculiarly  his  own ; 
although  those  magnificent  works  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls 
of  Michel  Angelo  were  the  principal  causes  of  its  ultimate 
fulness  and  grandeur.  This  third  style,  which  is  the  proper 
sti le  of  Raphael,  constitutes  the  Roman  school  in  its  full 
development,  which  is  the  least  defective  of  all  the  schools 
of  painting. 

To  allow  that  the  Roman  school  is  principally  indebted 
for  its  grandeur  to  the  works  of  the  great  Florentine  on  the 
vault  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  is  allowing  no  more  than  is  just. 
But  to  venture  to  the  extent  of  asserting,  as  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  has  done  in  his  fifteenth  discourse,  that  '  the 
artists  of  that  nge,  even  Ruffaelle  himself,  seemed  to  be 
going  on  very  contentedly  in  the  dry  manner  of  Pietro  Peru- 
gino. and,  if  Michel  Angelo  had  never  appeared,  the  art 
might  still  have  continued  in  the  same  style,'  is  not  only- 
doing  the  highest  injustice  to  Raphael,  but  also  to  Lionardo 
da  Vinci  and  to  Fra  Bartolomeo,  whose  styles  were  essen- 
tially developed,  and  who  were  themselves  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  life,  especially  the  former,  beforo  Michel  Angelo 
had  executed  a  single  great  work  in  painting.  When  the 
Cartoon  of  Pisa  was  exhibited  in  150G,  which  work  cannot 
in  any  respect  be  compared  with  the  vault  of  the  Capella 
Sistina,  Bartolomeo  was  in  his  thirty-seventh  and  Da  Vinci 
in  his  fifty-fifth  year.  [Tuscan  School.]  How  much 
more  to  the  purpose  is  the  remark  of  Fuselu  who  says  that 
Bartolomeo  '  was  the  truo  master  of  Raphael,  whom  his  tui-  , 
tion  weaned  from  the  meanness  of  Perugino,  and  prepared 
for  the  mighty  style  of  Michel  Angelo.'  Whatever  effects 
the  Cartoon  of  Pisa  and  the  works  of  the  Florentine  school 
had  upon  Raphael's  style,  must  havo  been  evinced  in  the 
great  picture  of  Theology,  or  tbe  Dispute  on  the  Sacrament, 
as  it  is  also  called,  in  the  Camera  della  Segnatura  in  the 
Vatican,  which  was  painted  in  1 508,  and  was  his  first  great 
work  in  Rome.  But  the  picture  of  Philosophy,  or  the 
School  of  Athens,  which  was  painted  opposite  to  it  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  exhibits  a  great  aggrandizement  of  style, 
and  in  it  the  characteristics  of  Raphael's  third  style  are 
at  least  essentially  if  not  completely  developed.  Now  this 
oggrsndizement  could  not  have  proceeded  from  the  works 
of  Michel  Angelo,  since  the  paintings  of  the  vault  of  the 
Capella  Sistina  were  not  commenced  until  some  time  after 
that  great  work  was  executed.  It  therefore  proceeded  from 
other  causes,  from  Raphael's  own  additional  experience, 
and  from  the  study  of  the  works  of  antient  art  in  Rome,  to 
which  Raphael  was,  in  common  with  Michael  Angelo, 
principally  indebted,  and  infinitely  more  so  than  to  tbe 
works  of  that  truly  great  master.  Even  the  Heliodorus 
(which,  although  it  was  painted  in  the  time  of  Julius  II.,  if 
not  commenced,  must  at  least  have  been  finished  after 
Raphael  had  seen  the  vault  of  the  Capella  Sistina),  does  not 
exhibit  any  remarkable  superiority  of  style  over  tho  School 
of  Athens,  olthough  it  is  decidedly  superior;  but  other 
causes  besides  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  mu*t  have 
contributed  to  produce  this  result.  The  work  of  Raphael 
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in  which  the  imitation  of  the  style  of  Michel  Angelo  is 
most  apparent,  is  the  Incendio  del  Borgo,  decidedly  the 
worst  production  of  Raphael'*  maturcr  years  ;  indeed  it  is 
even  doubtful  whether  he  had  any  hand  in  the  execution 
of  that  work. 

In  considering  however  the  respective  claims  of  these  two 
t  masters  to  originality  of  style,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
Raphael'*  great  works  in  the  Camera  della  Segnatura 
preceded  those  of  Michel  Angelo  on  the  vault  of  the  Ca- 
pella  Sistina,  and  that  what  has  been  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  Michel  Angelo'g  greatest  work,  the  Last 
Judgment,  was  first  commenced  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul 
HI.,  years  after  the  pencil  of  Raphael  had  ceased  its  labours, 
and  was  not  completed  until  twenty-one  years  after  the 
death  of  that  great  painter.  Therefore  these  two  extraor- 
dinary men  may  be  safely  said  to  have  been  indebted  the 
one  to  the  other. 

Raphael  has  bad  many  critics,  but  of  these  perhaps 
Mengs  is  the  most  discerning  and  the  most  just,  although 
that  painter's  extraordinary  veneration  for  the  works  of  an- 
tient  art  must  not  be  forgotten  while  we  consider  his  cri- 
tique upon  the  works  and  genius  of  Raphael.  The  only 
es&ential  fault,  in  the  opinion  of  Mengs,  in  Raphael's  style,  is 
a  deficiency  of  the  ideal  in  almost  every  department.  But 
is  it  not  by  reason  of  this  very  deficiency,  as  Mengs  views 
it,  that  his  style  distinguishes  him  from  and  raises  him 
above  all  other  painters  ?  Raphael  was  pre-eminently  and 
essentially  natural ;  idealize  his  style,  and  you  immediately 
degrade  him  to  the  level  of  Guido. 

His  forms  are  neither  so  ideal,  nor,  in  one  sense,  so  perfect 
as  the  Apollo  or  the  Mercury,  but  they  are  equally  grand, 
and  more  nutural.  Such  forms  would  be  incompatible  with 
Raphael's  style.  They  are  supposed  to  represent  beings 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  common  emotions  of  mankind. 
His  design  however  is  very  little  inferior  if  not  equal  to 
the  Discobolus,  the  Gladiator,  or  even  the  Laocoon ;  but 
it  must  decidedly  yield  in  style  to  the  Torso  of  Apol- 
lonius,  and  in  beauty  and  elegance  to  the  Antinous. 

There  is  a  degree  to  which  the  powers  of  imitation  may 
be  combined  with  those  of  the  imagination,  which,  when 
regulated  by  a  just  refinement  of  feeling  or  taste,  constitutes 
the  perfection  of  painting,  and  this  degree,  though  not 
attained,  was  in  the  aggregate  approximated  more  nearly 
by  Raphael  than  by  any  other  painter.  He  never  designed 
a  figure  which  he  did  not  inspire  with  appropriate  senti- 
ment ;  the  affections  of  mankind  were  the  sphere  of  his 
genius  ;  from  the  calculating  sage  to  the  thoughtless  infant, 
his  works  are  the  history  of  the  human  heart,  and  deservedly 
has  he  been  entitled  the  'painter  of  the  passions.'  The 
elements  of  his  style  are  nowhere  more  apparent  than 
in  the  Cartoons  at  Hampton  Court.  To  particularise 
amidst  so  much  excellence,  and  to  single  out  the  works  in 
which  Raphael  has  been  most  eminently  successful,  is  rather 
a  delicate  task ;  yet  perhaps  the  following  examples  may  be 
instanced  as  being  more  decidedly  conspicuous  for  those 
particular  qualities  which  characterise  his  style:  —  for 
grandeur  of  design,  the  Heliodorus;  for  sublimity  of  cha- 
racter and  conception,  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto ;  for  com- 
position and  expression,  the  Cartoons ;  and  perhaps  for 
invention  and  general  technical  excellence,  the  Transfigu- 
ration, his  last  performance.    [Raphael  ] 

The  style  of  Raphael  has  seldom  been  found  congenial 
to  their  taste  by  the  lovers  of  colour,  and  certainly  tho*e 
who  consider  the  perfection  of  painting  to  consist  in  splen- 
did colouring  must  not  look  for  it  in  the  works  of  the 
Roman  school,  but  in  those  of  Paul  Veronese  or  of  Rubens. 
Many  critics  have  regretted  that  Raphael  did  not  colour 
like  Titian  ;  but  colour  was  to  Raphael  a  means,  and  not  an 
end,  as  it  was  with  the  majority  of  the  Venetian  painters  ; 
and  its  effect  is  to  dazzle  and  to  obscure,  rather  than  to 
enhance  the  essential  qualities  of  the  grand  style.  For  as 
the  painted  face  of  a  player  harmonises  with  the  accom- 
panying spectacle  and  the'  tone  of  light  around,  and  would 
as  certainly  bo  ridiculous  if  exposed  to  the  light  of  day,  so 
the  Venetian  colouring,  which  is  in  such  perfect  harmony 
with  the  subjects  of  that  school  and  their  general  treat- 
ment, would  as  certainly  be  in  utter  discordance  with  those 
qualities  which  characterise  the  slyle  of  Raphael.  Even 
Ludovico  Caracci,  the  founder  of  the  Eclectic  school  of 
Bologna,  discovered  that  Venetian  colouring  was  inapplica- 
ble to  the  subjects  which  he  chose  for  his  own  pencil.  And 
Raphael  would  not  have  been  the  great  painter  that  he 
proved  himself  to  be,had  he  chosen  any  other  than  the  sombre  1 


colour  for  which  be  is  so  conspicuous,  and  which,  so  far  from 
being  a  defect  in  his  style,  is  indeed  an  additional  evidence 
of  his  profound  genius.  These  remarks  do  not  refer  to  the 
carnations  particularly,  which  should  always  harmonise 
with  the  draperies,  but  to  the  composition  of  colours  gene- 
rally, to  their  choice  and  intensity,  and  also  to  the  stuffs  and 
materials  of  which  the  draperies  are  composed.  Raphael 
rarely  if  ever  painted  silks  or  satins:  most  of  the  Vene- 
tians seldom  painted  anything  else.  [Venetian  School.] 

Raphael  had  many  scholars  and  many  imitators ;  of  the 
former,  the  principal  were  Giulio  Romano,  Gianfrancesco 
Penni  (with  Giulio,  Raphael's  principal  heir),  and  Penno 
del  Vaga:  these  painters  completed,  from  Raphael's  designs, 
the  great  works  in  the  Vatican,  which  he  had  left  un- 
finished. 

Giulio  Pippi,  called  Giulio  Romano,  certainly  the  most 
eminent  of  all  Raphael's  scholars  and  imitators,  was  con- 
spicuous for  the  correct  and  powerful  design  of  his  master, 
but  in  other  respects  he  never  approached  him.  Although 
he  had  great  powers  of  invention,  an  unpleasing  expression 
and  an  evident  absence  of  sentiment  prevail  throughout  his 
works.  He  is  also  heavy  both  in  design  and  colouring ;  but 
his  particular  employment  under  Raphael,  that  of  dead- 
colouring  aud  preparing  his  works  in  oil.  may  have  greatly 
contributed  to  this  effect.  Giulio  left  Rome  during  the 
pontificate  of  Clement  VIL,  shortly  after  the  completion  of 
the  Constantino  series  in  the  Vatican,  and,  at  the  invitation 
of  Federigo  Gonzaga,  repaired  to  Mantua,  where  he  founded 
a  school  and  painted  his  famous  works,  the  Fall  of  the 
Giants,  and  the  Loves  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  [Gu  lio  Ro- 
mano.] 

Gianfrancesco  Penni,  with  little  less  vigour  than  Giulio, 
was  conspicuous  for  more  of  the  grace  of  his  master.  Pierino 
Buonaccorsi.  called  Perino  del  Vaga,  displayed  nearly  equal 
powers.  Other  pupils  and  assistants  of  Rapliael  in  the  stanze 
and  the  logjie  of  the  Vatican,  were — Giovanni  da  Udine ; 
Polidoro  Caldara  da  Caravaggio,  celebrated  for  his  imita- 
tions of  antient  bassi-rilievi ;  Pellegrino  da  Modena;  Barto- 
lomeo  Ramenghi,  called  II  Bagnacavallo ;  Vincenzio  di  S. 
Gimignano ;  Tiraoteo  della  Vile ;  Raffaellino  del  Collo ;  Ben- 
venuto  Tisi,  called  II  Garofolo;  and  many  others  too  numer- 
ous to  mention  here. 

HI.  The  accession  of  Adrian  VI.  to  the  papal  chair  had 
for  a  time  paralysed  the  arts,  but  they  were  shortly  inspired 
with  new  vigour  by  his  successor  Clement  VII.,  Guilian  de' 
Medici,  who  continued  the  works  that  had  been  interrupted 
by  Adrian.  But  a  more  serious  interruption  succeeded  in  the 
sack  of  Rome,  in  152",  by  the  soldiers  of  Bourbon.  The  vast 
school  of  painters  formed  by  Raphael  was  totally  dispersed : 
it  spread  however  tho  elements  of  his  style  all  over  ltalv. 
although  scarcely  a  single  beauty  of  the  original  was  to  any 
extent  preserved  in  the  copies. 

In  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.,  the  arts  commenced  again 
to  revive  in  Rome.  Michel  Angelo  executed  his  great 
work  of  the  Last  Judgment,  the  labour  of  eight  years,  by 
the  orders  of  this  pontiff:  it  was  completed  in  1541.  The 
effect  however  of  this  work  was  for  a  time  fatal  to  painting  • 
hosts  of  copyists  and  mannerists  arose,  who,  possessed  with  a 
mania  for  representing  the  naked  figure,  and  sacrificing 
everything  to  anatomical  display,  imagined  the  perfection 
of  design  to  consist  in  violent  action  and  muscular  protu- 
berance ;  and  in  imitating  the  manner,  they  imagined  they 
had  acquired  tho  art  of  Michel  Angelo. 

This  great  painter,  who  in  the  time  of  Julius  II.  had 
himself  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  raising  painting  nearer 
to  perfection  than  it  has  ever  attained  in  modern  times, 
lived  also  to  see  it  degenerate,  greatly  through  his  own 
influence,  into  a  more  handicraft  in  the  time  of  Pius  IV., 
when  a  reference  to  nature  was  considered  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  want  of  genius. 

The  most  distinguished  mannerists  of  this  school  ond 
period,  whose  style  was  a  species  of  compound  of  thoso  of 
Raphael  and  Michel  Angelo,  without  the  correctness  or 
purity  of  the  former,  and  with  only  the  manner  of  the 
latter,  were  Taddeo  and  Federigo  Zuccari.  The  former 
died  young.  The.lattcr  executed  vast  works  at  Florence, 
which  were,  however,  remarkable  tor  their  vastness  alone ; 
and  he  has  left  specimens  of  his  pencil  in  the  principal  cities 
of  Italy.  He  succeeded  Girolamo  Muziano  as  president  of 
the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  at  Rome,  winch  had  been  lately- 
founded  by  Gregory  XIII.  at  the  instance  of  Muziano. 
Gregory  was  elected  in  1572. 
Tho  following  exceptions  should  be  mentioned,  aa  being 
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distinguished  for  their  greater  propriety  of  style,  from  the  ] 
general  host  of  mannerists: — Girolnmo  Siciolante  of  Ser- 
roonela,  Marcello  Venusti,  and  Livio  Agresti,  all  scholars 
of  Perino  del  Vaga;  also  Scipione  Pulzone,  railed  Gaetano,  i 
the  scholar  of  Giacopo  del  Conte.  both  excellent  in  portrait. 

Guiseppe  Cesari  d'  Arpino  succeeded  Federigo  Zuccaro 
in  public  estimation  at  Rome;  but  though  without  a  rival  in 
that  city  until  the-  appearance  of  Michel  Angelo  Ameriglii,  II 
Caravaggio,  ho  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Roman  school. 
The  heavy  and  vulgar  nature  of  Caravaggio's  stylo  was  in 
diiect  opposition  to  the  ideal  mannerism  of  Ccsan's.  They 
both  had  their  partisans,  who  were  termed  respectively  na- 
turalisli  and  ideal  is  ti,-  the  latter  prevailed.    Annibale  Ca- 
racci  also  endeavoured  in  vain  to  reform  taste  in  Rome; 
the  works  of  this  great  master  in  the  Palazzo  Farncse  had 
little  or  no  effect  upon  the  style  of  the  Roman  painters  of 
that  period,  and  Cesari  left  a  numerous  school  of  imitators. 
But  these  noble  works,  certainlv  inferior  only  to  those  of 
Michel  Angelo  and  Raphael  in  kotae,  eventually  had  their 
effect,  and  painting  was  again  restored  to  something  ap- 
proaching its  former  splendour ;  and  what  the  painters  of 
Bologna  had  borrowed  from  the  Romans  in  the  pontificate 
of  Clement  Vll.,  the  pupils  of  the  Caracci  returned  with 
interest  in  that  of  Urban  VIII. 

A  better  stylo  was  adopted  by  Federigo  Baroccio  of  Ur- 
binu,  which  might  boast  of  a  nearer  approach  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  form  of  the  great  founder  of  the  Roman  school, 
but  his  colouring  was  generally  artificial,  and  very  different 
from  that  of  Raphael.  Its  tone  is  unpleasant,  a  cold  violet 
hue  prevails  throughout,  and  there  is  a  striking  deficiency 
of  yellow  in  his  carnations,  which  in  the  lights  arc  pink,  in 
the  shadows  grey.  Baroccio  had  several  imitators,  but  his 
influence  upon  the  general  characler  of  Roman  art  was  in- 
considerable. The  Eclectic  school  of  Bologna  [Bolognkse 
School]  seems  to  have  had  the  principal  sharo  in  reforming 
the  art  in  Rome.  During  the  pontificates  of  Paul  V., 
Gregory  XV.,  and  Urban  VIII.,  the  celebrated  pupils  of 
the  Caracci,  Domenichino,  Guido.Guercino,  and  Lanfraneo, 
«erc  much  employed  by  those  pontiffs;  and  the  example 
uf  these  great  masters,  but  more  especially  of  Domenichino, 
producer!  many  good  painters,  of  whom  we  may  mention 
the  following: — A n ton ioR ice i,  called  Barbalun^a;  Camassei ; 
Giovanni  Carbone ;  Francesco  Cozza ;  Pietro  del  Po; 
Canini ;  Siambatista  Passer  ;  and  Luigi  Scararauccia;  and 
there  were  many  others  of  considerable  merit.  The  school  of 
the  Caracci  seems  to  have  hod  a  more  immediate  influence 
upon  portrait  pointing,  truth  or  fidelity  of  representation 
being  indispensably  requisite  to  constitute  excellence  in 
portraiture.  The  excessive  mannerism  of  the  painters  of 
the  period  had  so  generally  incapacitated  them  for  executing  j 
anything  excellent  in  that  department,  that  it  began  to  be 
nearly  a  distinct  profession,  and  the  following  masters  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  excellent  portrait  painters,  though 
they  did  not  confine  themselves  quite  exclusively  to  por- 
traits :  —  Antonio  di  Monti;  Pietro  Fachetti;  Antonio 
Scalvati;  Grammatica;  Oltavio  Leoni;  and  Baldassare 
Allcisi,  called  Galanino. 

Upon  the  imitators  of  Domenichino  followed  the  bold 
style  of  Lan fraii co,  whose  most  successful  scholar  wa»  Gia- 
|"into  Brandi;  and  contemporary  with  Latifrauco  flourished  • 
Albano  in  Rome.    Pier  Francesco  Mola  was  an  imitator  of  I 
his  style. 

From  the  studio  of  Albano  came  Andrea  Sacchi,  a  painter 
who  drew  well  and  coloured  admirably,  who  never  be- 
Mowed  labour  upon  a  trifle,  and  who  was  better  versed 
in  ihe  theory  of  art  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  or 
immediate  predecessors.  There  is  a  nobility  and  grandeur 
•twit  his  style,  and  a  truth  and  breadth  in  his  execution, 
which  distinguish  him  as  one  of  the  noblest  disciples  of  the 
Roman  school,  second  only  to  Giulio  Romano  in  invention, 
and  in  all  other  respects  inferior  to  its  great  founder  alone. 
Raphael  was  his  model  of  perfection,  but  he  was  no  servile 
imitator;  he  could  appreciate  also  the  beauties  of  Titian  j 
»nd  of  Correggio ;  and  he  had  recourse  to  the  same  sources 
through  which  his  great  model  attained  to  excellence  —  na- 
ture and  the  antique,  but  he  availed  himself  only  so  far  of 
'he  antique  as  it  served  to  regulate  his  study  of  nature. 

inconsiderable  ornament  also  of  the  arts  of  Rome  of 
this  period  was  Nicholas  Poussin,  for  though  a  Frenchman 
b>  birth,  he  was  essentially  a  Roman  painter ;  he  formed 
his  style  from  Raphael  ana  the  antique.  He  attended  also 
'he  academics  of  Domenichino  and  of  Sacclu.  being  a  great 
admirer  of  the  works  of  those  masters;  ho  considered 


Domenichino  inferior  to  Raphael  alone.  His  style  was 
however  very  peculiar,  and  had  no  influence  upon  the  arts 
in  Rome;  his  works  have  too  much  the  appearance  of 
painted  bassi-rilievi. 

Pietro  Berrettini,  called  also  Pietro  da  Cortona,  set  him- 
self up  as  the  rival  of  Sacchi  in  Rome,  and  if  the  number  of 
imitators  is  a  criterion  of  Ihe  degree  of  excellence.  Pietro 
da  Cortona  was  certainly  superior  to  Sacchi.  Tho  art  of 
Sacchi  was  not  so  easily  imitated.  The  style  of  Cortona  was 
rich  and  attractive,  but  superficial  and  incorrect,  and  he 
takes  tho  lead  in  that  class  of  painters  termed  machinists  by 
the  Italians.  • 

The  scholars  of  these  two  masters  formed  two  rival  fac- 
tions of  art.  which  divided  Rome :  that  of  Sacchi  was  beaded 
by  Carlo  Maratta,  supported  by  Ludovico  Garzi :  that  of  Cor- 
tona, by  Giro  Ferri,  supportc  I  by  Romanelli.  Bernini,  who 
during  the  pontificates  of  Urban  VIII.  and  Innocent  X..  in 
matters  of  art  was  all  powerful  in  Romo,  opposed,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  that  party  which  was  conspicuous  for  grod 
taste;  and  for  a  time  the  machinists  prevailed.  Rut  the 
school  of  Cortona  was  predominant  only  in  fresco,  for  in  oil 
Maratta  was  unrivalled.  In  1689  however  Ciro  died,  and 
Maratta  stood  alone;  and  upon  tho  accession  of  Innocent 
XII..  in  1691,  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  tho  stanze  of 
the  Vatican,  and  in  170-2,  by  the  orders  of  Clement  XI.,  he 
restored  the  works  of  Raphael  in  those  apartments,  which 
had  considerably  suffered  through  time  and  neglect.  He 
had  restored  previously  the  frescoes  of  Annibale  Caracci  in 
the  Palazzo  Famesc.  He  died  in  1713.  His  style  wax  gene- 
rally considerably  less  rigorous  than  that  of  Sacchi,  and  both 
his  colouring  and  his  composition  were  occasionally  artificial ; 
his  drawing  wa.s  also  sometimes  incorrect  ,*  his  taste  was  upon 
the  whole  very  inferior  to  his  master's,  though  his  stylo  has 
been  termed  more  graceful. 

Maratta  formed  a  most  numerous  school,  but  its  chief 
characteristics  were  the  studied  composition  and  affected 
grace  which  arc  the  blemishes  of  his  own  style. 

Maratta  has  been  termed  the  last  of  Ihe  Romans,  and  per- 
haps he  may  be  safely  termed  the  last  of  the  Romans  who 
has  merited  the  name  of  a  great  painter;  for  neither  Pom- 
neo  Batoni  nor  Mcngscan  be  *nid  to  dispute  that  claim  with 
niro.  though  both  are  dc«ervodly  celebrated  name*.  The 
former  gave  too  much  importance  to  high  finish  ;  ihe 
latter  was  too  blindly  devoted  lo  the  antique.  Batoni 
painted  excellent  portraits, and  Mcngs  drew  correctly,  hut  ho 
was  so  eager  after  ihe  ideal,  that  he  lost  nature  in  the  search 
of  it ;  in  this  respect  Batoni  has  greatly  the  advantage  over 
Mengs.  They  were  both  eminently  academic,  and  for  mere 
technical  excellence  have  not  often  been  equalled  ;  hut  there 
is  a  palpable  absence  of  the  '  mens  divinior  '  and  moral  sen- 
timent in  their  works,  which  are  more  than  ordinarily  con- 
spicuous for  that  insipidity  and  monotony  so  generally  atten- 
dant upon  the  fastidious  preciseness  of  academic  art. 

( Vasari.  file  de'  Piltori,  &c  ;  Bellori,  Vile  de  Pittori.  &c. ; 
Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorica;  and  Pionllo,  (jtHchichte  der  Ma  ti- 
ter ei/.  ) 

ROMAN  WALL.  [Britannia.] 
ROMANCE  originally  signified  any  composition  in  the 
Romance  language,  or  dialecis  which  superseded  the  Latin 
after  the  fall  of  theWcstern  Empire.  [Romance  Lanovaqe.] 
As  however,  in  course  of  time,  Ihe  Trouveres  of  North 
France  composed  a  number  of  poems  containing  fictitious 
narratives  of  war  and  love,  and  their  lays  became  popular 
all  over  France  and  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  tho 
name  of  Romance  was  more  particularly  applied  to  all  com- 
positions, whether  in  verse  or  prose,  in  any  language,  which 
treated  of  marvellous  or  uncommon  incidents,  and  the 
name  has  been  retained  to  this  day  in  several  European  lan- 
guages to  signify  a  fictitious  narrative.  The  Italians  and 
French  call  a  novel  '  un  romanzo,'  *un  roman.'  But  the 
French  call  an  historical  ballad  1  une  romance,'  in  the  femi- 
nine gender.  The  distinction  between  romance  and  the 
modem  novel  is  shown  under  Novel.  The  appellation 
Romance  in  a  nai rower  sense  is  applied  to  those  composi- 
tions which  refer  to  the  ages  of  chivalry,  either  real  or  sup- 
posed. [Chivalry.] 

The  oldest  romances  in  this  latter  sense  appear  to  have 
been  legendary  stones  concerning  Arthur  and  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table,  and  ihey  were  of  English  origin  ;  but 
the  original  narratives,  if  they  ever  existed  in  writing,  which 
is  doublful,  are  lost.  The  earliest  romantic  legends  which 
have  come  down  to  us  are  of  the  twelfth  century  :  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth's  Latin  Chronicle  of  England;  Turpin's 
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Latin  Chronicle  in  Trance;  WaccVLo  Brut,'  a  metrical 
romance  concerning  the  fabulous  history  of  England,  in 
Norman  French ;  *Le  Roman  du  Rou.'  hy  tho  same  writer, 
concerning  Rollo  and  his  successors ;  and '  I  Reali  di  Francis,' 
in  Italian  prose.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Latin  romance 
of  Gualtieri,  found  in  the  Chronicle  of  La  Novalosa,  which 
relates  to  the  wars  of  Attila ;  next  in  order  of  date  comes 
Guido  del  la  Colonna's  'War  of  Troy,'  and  Mat  hew  Paris* 
account  of  the  Round  Tabic.  [Geoffkby  of  Monmouth.] 
Tho  '  Roman  de  la  Rose'  was  written  under  St.  Louis  of 
France.  At  that  time  chivalry  was  established  over  all 
Europe,  and  the  writers  of  romance  introduced  the  customs 
and  manners  of  chivalry  into  their  narratives  of  events, 
real  or  supposed,  long  antecedent  to  the  existence  of  chi- 
valry. 

The  vast  subject  of  romantic  literature,  in  its  general  and 
more  extended  sense,  may  be  divided  into  the  following  | 
branches:— 1,  Romantic  ballads  and  traditional  songs,  which 
appears  to  be  the  oldest  form,  and  which  have  existed  among 
most  nations  in  their  primitive  state.  The  songs  of  the 
antient  bards,  and  those  concerning  Arminius.  which  are 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Annal.,  ii.  88,  and  German*,  2) ;  tho 
German  Niebclungen ;  the  poems  of  Antar,  and  others 
before  the  sera  of  Mohammed;  the  song  of  Roland,  men- 
tioned by  the  chroniclers  of  Charlemagne;  and  the  old 
Spanish  romantic  ballads,  all  belong  to  this  class.  M.  de 
Tressan  collected  several  fragments  among  the  moun- 
taineers of  the  Pyrenees,  which  seem  to  belong  to  Roland's 
'Cantilena,'  or  war  song.  2,  The  narrative  romances  of 
chivalry  concerning  the  deeds  of  Arthur  and  the  peers  of 
the  Round  Table.  3,  The  romances  concerning  the  sup- 
posed wars  of  Charlemagne  against  the  Saracens.  4,  The 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  romances  concerning  the  fabulous 
exploits  of  Amadis  and  Palmerin.  [Amadis  de  Gaula.] 
5,  The  classic  romances  concerning  Jason,  Hercules, 
Alexander,  those  heroes  having  been  transformed  into 
knights  of  chivalry.  C,  The  epic  romances  of  the  Italians 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  [Pulci.]  7, 
The  spiritual  or  religious  romances  concerning  the 
miracles  of  saints  and  the  death  of  martyrs,  such  as  the 
'Contes  devots'  of  the  French,  the  'Golden  Legend,'  &c. 

8,  The  pastoral  romance,  which  Cervontes  ridiculed,  and 
which  afterwards  gave  rise  in  the  seventeenth  century  to 
the  interminable  and  dull  romances  of  La  Calprenede, 
Madame  do  Scudery,  and  others,  in  whicli  perfection  of 
beauty  and  pure  spiritual  love  are  the  chief  ingredients. 

9,  Tho  comic  romances,  which  were  written  chiefly  as 
parodies  of  the  heroic  and  chivalrous  romances.  Such  were 
those  of  Rabelais,  Cervantes,  Mendoza,  and  Scarron.  10, 
The  political  romances,  such  as  TcU  raaque.  Setbos,  &c. 
1 1,  Lastly  comes  tbe  modern  novel,  which  forms  a  distinct 
species,  as  it  does  not  deal  in  the  marvellous  and  super- 
natural, but  represents  men  conformably  to  the  manners  of 
the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

The  library  of  romance  is  extremely  numerous ;  biblio- 
graphical catalogues  of  those  of  a  particular  class  and 
nation  have  been  published,  such  as  Count  Mclzi's  'Bi- 
bl  ic^rafla  dei  Romanzi  c  Ope  re  di  Cavalleria  in  ltaliano,' 
Milan,  1838.  Tho  Spaniards  have  several  collections  of 
their  old  romances:  'Pocsias  escogidas  de  nucstros  Can- 
cioneros  y  Romanccros  antiguos,'  Madrid,  1 796 ;  Depping, 
'Colleccion  de  los  mas  celebres  Romances  antiguos  Espa- 
Soles,  historicos  y  caballerescos,'  Londres,  1825 ;  '  Roman - 
nero  del  Cid  Ruy  Diaz,  en  lenguage  antiguo,  recopilado  por 
Juan  de  Escobar,'  Madrid,  1818.  Dr.  Futrario  has  pub- 
lished a  good  work  on  the  Italian  romances  of  chivalry: 
'Storia  ed  Analisi  degli  antichi  Romanzi  di  Cavalleria,  e 
dei  Poemi  Romanzeschi  d'llalia,  con  Dissertazioni  sull' 
Origine,  sugl'  Istituti,  sullc  Ceremonic  dei  Cavalieri,  con 
Figure  tratte  dai  Monumenti  dell' Arte,'  4  vols.  8vo.,  Milan, 
1828-9.  A  notice  of  Fcrrario's  work  appeared  in  the 
'  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,'  No.  XII.,  October,  1830. 
Panixzi,  in  the  first  or  introductory  volume  of  his  edition  of 
Boiardo,  London,  1830,  has  elaborately  investigated  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  romances  of  chivalry.  Turner,  in 
his  'History  of  tho  Anglo-Saxons,'  Ritson,  in  his  '  Histori- 
cal Essay  on  National  Songs,'  Dunlop,  in  his  'History  of 
Romantic  Fiction.'  and  others,  have  trcoted  of  the  history 
of  romance  in  various  countries. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGE  ('Langue  Romano 'or  '  Ro- 
mande,'  in  French)  is  the  name  given  to  a  kind  of  bastard 
Latin,  which  came  into  common  ute  in  Western  Europe 
after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  among  tho  populations 


formerly  subject  to  Romo,  while  the  Northern  conquerors, 
the  Goths,  Franks.  Burgundians,  Langobards,  &c,  spoke 
their  own  language  or  dialects,  which  arc  called  by  chroni- 
clers of  the  times  '  lingua  Teutonics'  or  '  Teutisca.'  The 
conquered  people  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  Ro- 
mans, from  whenoe  camo  the  name  of  the  language,  which 
was  also  called  '  vulgaris.*  In  course  of  time  however  the 
conquerors  adopted  the  language  of  tbe  conquered,  who, 
being  more  instructed,  furnished  most  of  the  priests  and 
scholars  of  the  age.  But  the  language  thus  adopted  by  both 
the  conquering  and  tbe  conquered  races,  although  essentially 
formed  of  Latin  elements,  differed  according  to  the  various 
localities  and  the  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  admixture  of 
the  northern  people  with  the  Roman  population.  For 
instance,  King  Dagubert  in  the  seventh  century  publisher! 
a  statute,  styled  '  Lex  Alaniannomm,'  for  the  use  of  the 
German  tribes  who  had  crossed  tbe  Rhine,  the  language  of 
which  differs  from  that  of  the  *  Lex  Ripuariorum,'  which  tbe 
same  king  published  for  the  use  of  the  people  situated 
between  the  Lower  Rhine  and  the  Mosa,  who  were  mostly 
of  old  Roman  extraction.  The  former  employs  the  ills 
as  an  article  before  substantives,  in  imitation  of  tbe  articles 
sa  and  dtr  used  by  the  Goths  and  Franks  in  their  own  lan- 
guage ;  but  the  Lex  Ripuaria  docs  not  employ  ill*  for  the 
same  purpose.  In  the  old  charters  of  Italy  and  Spain  of 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  we  find  Me  and  ipse  em- 
ployed likewise  as  articles,  ipsa  ccclesia,  ilia  alia,  Mas  casa>. 
Ma  slrada.  Mo  no,  fitc. ;  but  these  charters  are  not  so  old 
by  a  century  or  two  as  the  Franco-Latin  documents,  in 
which  those  pronouns  are  introduced  for  a  similar  purpose 
The  oldest  document  in  the  '  Espana  Sagrada'  in  which  tbe 
Me  appears  as  an  article  is  A.n.  775 ;  and  the  oldest  of  those 
of  Italy  quoted  by  Muralori  are  of  the  years  713  and  736. 

Of  the  various  dialects  thus  formed,  that  of  the  south  of 
France,  called  afterwards  Langue  d'Oc,  became  a  refined 
language  sooner  than  the  others,  and  retained  its  superiority 
from  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Italian, 
Portuguese,  and  Spanish  languages  assumed  a  regular  gram- 
matical and  literary  form,  which  they  have  retained;  whiUt 
the  Romance  of  tho  south  of  France  has  gradually  fallen 
into  disuse,  having  given  way  to  the  Northern  French 
Langue  d'Oil  or  d'Oui.  The  latter  appears  to  have  origi- 
nally differed  little  from  tho  Langue  d'Oc,  but  it  gradually 
changed  its  terminations,  and  assumed  other  peculiarities 
of  form,  which  have  been  retained  by  tbe  modern  French. 
It  is  demonstrated  by  Raynouard  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Northern  France  in  the  ninth  century  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage as  those  of  the  south.  The  text  of  the  oath  taken  at 
Strasburg  in  the  year  842,  by  Louis,  called  tho  Germanic, 
before  the  French  people,  would  alone  be  a  sufficient  proof 
of  this.  The  text  of  this  curious  document  is  as  follows : — 
'  Pro  Deo  omur  et  pro  Christian  poplo,  et  nostro  coramun 
salvament,  dist  di  en  avant,  in  quant  Deus  savir  et  podir  rue 
dunat,  si  salvara  jeo  cist  moon  fradre  Karlo.  et  in  adjudha. 
et  in  cadhuna  cosa,  si  cum  om  per  dreit  son  fradre  sal  var 
dist,  in  o  quid  il  mi  altre  si  fazet,  et  ab  Ludher  nul  plaid 
nunqunm  prindrai,  qui  meon  vol  cist  meon  fradre  Karle  in 
daranosit.'  ( Roquefort,  Glossaire  de  la  Langue  Romane, 
Paris,  1808,  'Introduction.') 

Tbe  gradual  process  by  which  the  corrupt  Latin  spoken 
in  the  provinces  of  Western  and  Southern  Europe  in  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries  was  transformed  into 
the  Romance  languages  of  tho  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  is 
very  clearly  exhibited  by  Raynouard,  in  his  '  Siemens  de  la 
Grammaire  de  lc  Languo  Romane  avant  l'an  1000.'  The 
Latin  cases  had  become  neglected  or  confused,  and  to  supply 
their  place  the  prepositions  de  served  to  denote  the  geni- 
tive and  ad  the  dative.  The  next  step  was  to  cut  off  the 
final  syllable  of  the  noun,  and  so  to  make  it  indeclinable. 
Thus  tho  accusative  abbatem  became  abbat ;  majeslaiem. 
majcslat;  ardentem,  ardent;  amantem,  amant;  and  so 
forth.  The  accusatives  in  ionem  were  reduced  to  ion,  rch- 
gioncm,  religion,  8tc.  When  the  suppression  of  the  Latin 
termination  left  two  harsh-sounding  consonants  at  the  end 
of  tho  word,  a  euphonic  vowel  was  added, '  arbitr-um,'  '  ar- 
bilr-P.'  The  pronouns  Me  and  ipse  had  been  used  in  the 
corrupt  Latin  as  auxiliary  to  substantives:  'Dono  illasvincas 
quomodo  ilte  rivulus  currit ;'  'Ilia  roedietate  de  ipsa  por- 
cione,'  fitc.  From  Me  so  used  originated  the  Romance  arti- 
cles el,  lo,  la,  and  from  ipse  the  demonstrative  pronouns  is. 
so  or  su,  and  sa,  which  the  Sardinian  dialect  has  retained 
to  this  day  as  an  article.  These  articles  were  declined  with 
the  prepositions  de  and  a    '  Ego  Hugo  della  Roca ;'  'Fm~ 
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satum  dc  la  vitc ;'  *  Villam  nostram  qum  vocatur  al  la  Cor-  I 
baria,'  &c.   These  and  other  examples  taken  from  docu- 
ment* of  the  ninth  century  show  the  introduction  of  articles  ' 
even  in  tho  written  language  which  affected  to  preservo  in  j 
gome  degree  the  Latin  form ;  the  change  must  have  been 
more  rapid  and  complete  in  the  spoken  or  popular  idiom. 
Other  changes  took  place  in  the  pronouns  and  the  verbs,  for 
which  wo  refer  to  Raynouard's  Element.    The  use  of  the 
auxiliary  verb  aver,  '  habere.'  already  existed  in  the  Latin, 
in  a  certain  form :  '  De  Casare  satis  hoc  tempore  dictum 
habebo*  (Cicero,  Philip  V.,  28);  *  Si  babes  jam  statutum 
uuod  tibi  agendum  putes  *  (Kpitt.  ad  FumiL,  iv.  2).  The 
Lit  in  also  used  the  auxiliary 'ease'  in  some  tenses  of  tho 
passive.  The  Romance  language  only  made  the  use  of  these 
auxiliaries  more  general. 

After  a  d.  1000  the  Romance  language  may  be  considered 
as  having  become  fully  formed,  and  the  age  of  the  Trouba- 
dours began.  William,  count  of  Poictiers,  is  one  of  the 
earliest  whose  works  have  been  preserved.  In  the  twelfth 
century  the  institution  of  the  Courts  of  Love  was  established. 
That  century  was  the  brilliant  age  of  Romance  poetry,  and 
in  the  same  Wace  wrote  in  North  or  Norman  French  his 
'  Roman  du  Rou.'  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  war  add 
massacre  of  the  Albigenses,  and  the  establishment  of  the  | 
Inquisition,  frightened  away  many  of  the  adepts  of  Magaya 
cieneia;'  and  afterwards  several  other  events,  such  as  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Anjou  or  Provence  to  the  throne 
of  Naples,  and  the  encroachments  of  the  northern  French, 
contributed  to  the  decline  of  the  Troubadour  poetry,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  the  Romance  language.  The  Italian  or 
Tuscan  rose  upon  its  decay.  When  Dante  appeared,  the 
decline  had  already  begun,  and  it  was  completed  during  tbe 
first  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  (Raynouard.  Choix  de 
Prunes  Originates  des  Troubadours ;  Professor  Diez,  Leben 
und  Werhe  der  Troubadours,  Zwickau,  1829.)  In  the 
fifteenth  century  king  Rene  made  some  attempts  at  reviving 
the  poetry  of  the  Langue  d'Oc,  but  the  race  of  the  Trouba- 
dours was  now  extinct,  and  the  only  result  of  his  endeavours 
was  the  collecting  and  compiling  the  lives  of  the  old  Trou- 
badours by  the  monk  of  the  isles  of  Hyeres, '  Lo  Monge  des 
Isles  d'Or.'  In  Eastern  Spain  also  the'lnquisilion  destroyed 
manyMSS.  in  the  Limusin  or  Valencian  language,  as  being 
suspected  of  containing  heresy.  In  1434  the  library  of  the 
Marquis  de  Villena  at  Barcelona  was  burtit  on  suspicion  of 
containing  sorcery'.  (Fcrrario,  Storia  ed  Analiri  degli  an- 
tichi  Rvmanzi,  &c ) 

Various  political  and  social  circumstances  had  contributed 
to  give  lo  the  Langue  d'Oc  that  early  refinement  in  an  age  ' 
of  comparative  ignorance  and  barbarism  which  is  still  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  philologists  and  historical  inquirers. 
The  provinces  of  Southern  France  bad  not,  like  Italy  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Franco,  been  overrun  by  a  succession 
of  barbarians ;  they  had  not  been  exposed  to  the  ravages  of , 
the  Sclavonians.  the  Huns,  and  tho  Danes.   The  Burgun-  j 
dians  and  tbe  Visigoths,  who  had  settled  there  nearly  about 
the  same  time,  were  more  civilised  than  the  other  Gorman 
races ;  they  amalgamated  themselves  gradually  and  quietly 
with  the  old  inhabitants,  and  they  applied  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  which  a  fertile  soil  and  a  happy  climate  rendered 
pleasant  and  productive.   The  country  suffered  no  subse- 
quent invasion  from  the  northern  tribes,  and  the  victory  of 
Charles  Martel  in  the  plains  of  Tours  arrested  the  advance 
of  tho  Saracens  from  the  west.    Southern  France  was,  it  is 
true,  subjugated  by  tho  Franks,  who  had  occupied  the 
countries  uorth  of  the  Loire,  but  the  Franks  bad  by  that 
time  formed  themselves  into  a  regular  monarchy  under 
Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  and  were  no  longer  unruly  barba- 
rians. During  the  decline  and  imbecility  of  tbe  later  princes 
of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  Southern  France  became  a 
separate  and  independent  state,  of  which  duke  Boson,  an 
active  and  vigorous  man,  became  monarch,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Aries  or  Provence  extended  over  the  whole  south  of 
France.   The  descendants  of  Bozon  retained  their  sove- 
reignty for  more  than  two  hundred  years ;  and  when  the 
male  line  ended  in  1092,  in  the  person  of  Count  Gilliberl, 
his  states  became  the  dowry  of  his  daughters,  of  whom  the 
elder.  Douce,  heiress  of  Provence,  was  married  in  the  year 
Ul2,lo  Raymond  Berenger,  couut  of  Barcelona,  and  her 
sister  Stephanie  married  the  count  of  Toulouse.    A  treaty, 
concluded  in  1123,  between  the  counts  of  Barcelona  and 
Toulouse,  fixed  the  division  of  tho  states  of  Gillibert  be- 
tween them.  Another  powerful  baron,  tho  count  of  Poitiers, 
became  duke  of  Aquitoiue  or  Guyennv,  which  afterwords 
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came  by  marriage  into  the  possession  of  Henry  II.  of  Eng- 
land. These  three  states,  Barcelona,  Toulouse,  and  Guicnne 
included  the  whole  country  in  which  the  Langue  d'Oc  was 
spoken.  The  union  of  Provence  with  Catalonia  introduced 
into  the  former  country  a  taste  for  poetry  and  chivalry,  which 
was  fostered  in  Spain  by  the  Moors.  The  maritime  towns 
of  Catalonia  and  Provence  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  all 
over  the  Mediterranean,  and  Cataloniau  armaments  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Eastern  wars  between  the  Greeks,  the 
Normans,  and  the  Saracens.  All  these  circumstances  con- 
tributed to  refine  the  manners  of  the  people  as  well  as  their 
language,  and  the  singular  institution  of  the  Courts  of  Love 
gave  a  peculiar  turn  to  their  poetry.  [Troubadours.] 

The  Langue  d'Oil,  or  Northern  French,  also  called  some- 
times N  onnan  French,  having  become  the  language  of  the 
court  and  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  gradually  en- 
croached upon  the  Langue  d'Oc,  as  the  various  provinces 
south  of  the  Loire  became  incorporated  with  the  monarchy. 
From  the  13th  century  downwards,  the  edicts  and  ordinances 
of  the  French  kings  being  issued  in  the  Langue  d'Oil,  were 
forwarded,  either  in  tho  original  or  translated  into  Latin,  tc 
the  provinces  of  the  south.  The  writers  of  Northern  France, 
the  Trouveres,  refined  their  own  language,  and  found  encou- 
ragement at  court,  which  was  not  extended  to  the  writers  in 
the  langue  d'Oc.  Ronsard,  who  was  a  native  of  the  south, 
in  his  '  Abrege  de  l'Art  Poetique,'  complains  of  this  :  '  Now 
that  our  France  is  all  subject  to  one  king,  we  are  obliged,  if 
we  wish  to  attain  honour  or  fame,  to  speak  his  language,  else 
our  works,  however  honourable  and  perfect,  would  be  thought 
little  of,  or  might  perhaps  bo  altogether  despised  and  neg- 
lected.' With  the  invention  of  printing,  copies  of  the  works 
in  the  Langue  d'Oil  were  speedily  multiplied,  while  those  of 
tbe  Troubadours  remained  mostly  in  MSS.  confined  to  a  few 
libraries.  In  the  16th  century  it  was  enacted  that  all  public 
acts  and  deeds  should  be  written  in  French.  The  Langue 
d'Oc,  being  thus  restricted  to  the  mere  purposes  of  a  domestic 
idiom,  degenerated  into  various  pa'tois  or  dialects.  Still 
there  appeared,  here  and  there,  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  several  native  poets  who  wrote  with 
spirit  and  humour  in  their  respective  patois,  such  as  Lesngc, 
a  Languedocian,  whose  burlesque  and  frequently  licentious 
poems  were  published  at  Montpelier :  '  Lea  Folies  de  le  Sage,' 
1660;  Ader, 'Lou  Genlilhorome  Gascoun,' Toulouse,  1610, 
and '  Lou  Catounet  Gascon,'  1611;  a  version  of  Homer's '  Ba- 
trachomyomachia,'  in  Gascon,  'La  Granoul-Batromachio,' 
Toulouse.  1664;  'La  Pastourale  (a  comedy  in  4  acts)  deu 
Paysan  quecerque  mes(i£  a  son  hils,'  in  the  dialect  of  Beam, 
by  Fondeville  de  Lescar,  Pau,  1767  ;  '  L'Embarras  de  la 
Fieiro  de  Beauraire,'  by  Michel,  Amsterdam,  1 700  ;  '  Acles 
du  Synode  de  la  Sainte  Reformation,'  Montpellicr,  1599,  a 
satire  against  the  Calvinists,  by  Rcboul,  a  witty  but  profligate 
adventurer,  who  was  at  last  executed  at  Rome,  under  I'ujie 
Paul  V.,  in  September,  1611,  in  conscquenco  of  his  undis- 
crimiiiating  satirical  propensity ;  'Lou  Banquet,' par  Augif. 
Gaillard,  Paris,  1383;  the  •  JardindeysMusos  Provoncales,' 
Aix,  1628;  &c. 

In  Spain  tho  Latin  language  became  corrupted,  though 
perhaps  lets  rapidly  and  at  a  later  date  than  in  Italy 
and  France,  which  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries  masters  were  procured  from  the 
Peninsula  to  teach  that  language  in  Italy.  It  is  another  evi- 
dencoof  this,  that  till  the  beginning  of  the  1 2th  century,  1-at  in, 
though  corrupt,  was  the  only  language  used  among  the  Chris- 
tian population  of  the  Peninsula,  not  only  in  the  acts  of  tho 
cortes  and  councils,  but  also  in  the  municipal  fueros,  the 
public  edicts,  diplomas,  testaments,  and  tho  writings  of  au- 
thors. It  was  also  tho  language  of  the  tribunals,  until  San 
Fernando,  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  caused  tho 
'Liber  Judicum'  to  be  translated  into  tho  vulgar  tongue. 

The  corrupt  Latin  of  Spain  gave  riso  t<>  the  Catalonian 
and  Valencian,  the  old  Portuguese  or  Galician,  and  the 
Castilian  or  modern  Spanish.  The  last  two,  and  espe- 
cially the  Castilian,  received  a  considerable  admixture  of 
Arabic  words  (said  to  be  about  2000  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage), from  which  the  Catalonian  remained  comparatively 
f  ree.  The  process  of  corruption  of  tho  Latin  into  Komanco 
was  the  same  as  in  France  and  Italy,  and  may  be  traced  even 
in  the  writings  of  the  clergy,  who  professed  to  use  tho  lite- 
rary language  of  the  country.  Elipando,  bishop  of  Toledo, 
a  man  of  learning  for  the  time,  who  strongly  opposed  tho 
introduction  into  Spain  of  the  tenets  of  tho  supremacy  and 
infallibility  or  the  Roman  see,  writes  to  Felix,  bishop  of 
Urgel,  in  the  following  style  •  '  Domino  Felice,  scicntc  vos 
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reddo  quia  vestro  scripto  acoespi  dircxi  vobis  scriplum 

parvum  do  fratre  Militano  ...  ego  vero  direxi  epislolam 
tuam  ad  Cordoba,'  etc. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  epochs  of  the  origin  of  the 
various  languages  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  The  Catalonian 
and  Galician  or  old  Portuguese  appear  to  be  tlie  oldest. 
The  Castilian,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Bouterwek 
to  the  contrary,  was  not  formed  in  the  eleventh  century  ;  iu 
oldest  existing  monument,  the  poem  of '  El  Cid,'  is  not  older 
than  the  year  1200.  Previous  to  the  twelfth  century  the 
Galician,  or  old  Portuguese,  appears  to  liave  prevailed  in  all 
western  Spain.  An  old  MS.  Cancioneiro  in  this  dialect,  be- 
longing to  the  library  of  the  Royal  College  of  the  Nobles  at 
Lisbon,  of  which  Sir  Charles  Stuart  obtained  a  copy,  which 
ho  communicated  to  Raynouard,  speaks  of  the  Galician 
dialoct  as  being  spoken  in  Galicia  and  in  Portugal,  as  far 
south  as  Coimbra,  in  the  tenth  aud  eleventh  centuries,  after 
which  the  Portuguese  grew  into  a  separate  and  polished 
dialect,  which  was  much  in  use  for  poetry  among  Galicians 
and  Castilians  as  well  as  Portuguese.  (Raynouard,  Gram- 
maire  Comparee, '  Discours  Prcliminaire.'i 

In  the  '  Elucidacao  das  Palavras.  Termos,e  Frasosqueem 
Portugal  anliguamente  so  usarau,'  2  vols,  fol.,  Jjsbon,  1 798, 
arc  other  specimens  of  old  Portuguese  or  Galician  compo- 
sitions. The  original  text  of  the '  Amadis  de  Gaula,'  by  Vasco 
do  Lobeira,  which  is  lost,  was  written  in  the  same  language. 

The  Catalonian  dialect  became  early  a  literary  language, 
and  as  such  subject  to  fixed  grammatical  rules ;  it  has  its 
grammars  and  dictionaries,  a  great  number  of  printed  books, 
and  a  still  groator  number  in  MS.  It  had  its  historians ; 
among  others  an  anonymous  historian  of  Catalonia,  men- 
tioned by  Zurila  in  his  '  Chronica*  de  Aragon;'  Bernard  de 
Sclot,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  the  principality  of  Catalonia  and  of  the  Aragonese 
kings  subsequent  to  the  junction  of  the  two  states;  and 
King  Jaymo  I.  of  Aragon,  who  wrote  an  account  of  his  o«n 
reign,  which  has  been  published  under  the  following  titlo : 
'  Cnronicu  o  Commcnlari  del  gloriosissim  e  inviciissitn  Rey 
Jacmc  Rey  d'Aragu  de  Mallorques  e  de  Valencia,  Coraptc 
de  Barcelona  e  de  Urgell,  c  de  Mutitpellier,  escrita  per 
aquell  cu  sa  lingua  natural,  e  treila  del  Archiu  del  molt 
magnifich  Rational  de  la  insigue  Ciutat  de  Valencia,  hon 
estava  custodila,'  Valencia,  1567.  Kiug  J  ay  me  also  wrote  a 
book  'do  la  Saviesa'  'on  wisdom,'  quoted  by  Nicolaus  An- 
tonio, in  his  '  Bibliotheca  Velus.'  The  Catalonian  is  rich  in 
poetry,  which  was  introduced  into  the  Peninsula  by  the 
troubadours  of  Provence  and  Lauguedoc.  Alonso  II.  of 
Aragon,  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  numbered  among  its  poets, 
as  well  as  Guillermo  de  Berguedan,  a  Catalonian  noble,  who 
lived  in  the  following  century,  and  some  of  whose  verses  are 
preserved  iu  a  MS.  iu  tho  Vatican  library.  Mosen  Pero 
March,  Jucmo  March,  Mosen  Jorde,  Mosen  Febler,  and 
Ausias  March  of  Valencia,  rank  also  among  the  Catalonian, 
Aragonese,  and  Vatencian  troubadours.  [Troubadours.] 

The  languages  of  Aragon  and  Valencia,  in  the  time  of 
the  Aragonese  monarchy,  may  be  considered  as  one  and  the 
same  with  the  Catalonian.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  at 
the  end  of  the  13th  century,  when  the  Castilian  language 
had  already  gained  the  preponderance  in  a  great  part  of 
Spain,  we  And  a  controversial  conference  between  the  Jews 
of  Granada  and  some  Christian  missionaries  from  Castile, 
.carried  on  in  the  Catalonian  language,  which  appears  to 
'have  been  vernacular  at  Granada.  (Memoirt  qf  the  Royal 
Acatiemy  of  Barcelona,  i.,  p.  615.)  In  tho  same  Memoirs 
(p.  613)  it  is  stated  that  the  bishop  of  Orense,  having  been 
requested  to  examine  what  analogy  there  might  be  between 
tho  vulgar  Galician  aud  the  Catalonian,  answered,  that 
there  were  in  both,  not  only  nouns,  verbs,  and  other  parts 
of  speech  quite  identical,  but  also  entire  phrases.  And 
Tcrrcros  (in  his  4  Paleography')  and  others  have  stated,  that 
tho  language  of  Asturias  is  the  samo  as  that  of  Galicia, 
bating  the  difference  of  pronunciation. 

The  Catalonian,  observes  Raynouard,  is  the  living  language 
which  most  resembles  the  old  Romance  of  the  troubadours 
and  that  of  tho  Valdcnscs  of  Pignerol  in  Piedmont  is  tho 
next.  The  following  are  among  the  shades  of  difference  be- 
tween the  Catalqnian  and  the  Romance: — 1,  The  Romance 
substantives  and  adjectives  ending  in  an,  en,  in,  and  un, 
add  in  Catalonian  the  euphonic  final  vowel  y;  affdn,  affatty, 
est  rati,  estrany,  &c.  The  plural  feminine  in  as  is  changed 
into  «*.  The  Catalonian  often  changes  the  «  into  au  x;  art,, 
puix:  it  doubles  the  I  at  tho  beginning  and  at  the  end  of* 
words;  aquell,  lloch,  lluny:  it  sometimes  changes  the  e  into 


an  t,  especially  of  the  Roman ro  participles  in  etit;  dormint, 
servint,  fugint,  premint :  it  adds  a  final  u  to  some  inflec- 
tions of  the  verbs  &c.  The  Catalonian  has  retained  the  affixes 
of  the  Romance,  of  which  tho  following  arc  specimens 
taken  from  tho  poems  of  Ausias  March,  the  Valencian 
troubadour  :— 

Moltr»  m  la  Uum  <la  retx  upnauf  a. 
Be  tit  muftirft  Dtu  U>  mou  <|u«  vol  &nlrt 
Tot  toon  part"  alt  que  do  «j  turiu  vUto. 
No  toUnent  lot  teigi  qui  t  vanen  aonm. 

The  popular  patois  or  dialects  of  tho  south  of  France,  after 
being  long  neglected,  have  of  late  veers  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  philologists.   Colomb  de  Batines  has  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  patois  of  Dauphinc ;  Sainte  Beuve  has  inserted 
a  notice  in  the  '  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,'  vol.  x.,  1837,  of 
the  poems  of  Jasmin,  the  barber  poet  of  Agen ;  a  *  Recueil 
de  Poesies  Beamoises/  was  published  at  Pau  in  1827.  (The 
Bearnese  dialect  is  a  Romance  and  not  a  Basque  dialect, 
and  resembles  the  Gascon.)   The  dialect  of  Gascony  has 
been  illustrated  by  the  Viscount  deM6tivier :  '  De  l'AgTical- 
ture  et  du  Dcfrichement  des  Landes,'  Bordeaux,  1839 ;  and 
also  by  Du  Mego :  *  Stalistique  des  Departemens  des  Py- 
renees.  Tho  Languedocian  boasts  of  two  graceful  poets, 
brothers  :  '  Poeaias  Patouesas  de  P.  A.  et  Cvr.  Rigaud, 
Mounpoye,  1606;  'Melanges  sur  les  Langues,  Dialectes,  et 
Patois,' Paris,  1831 ;  Beronie,  *  Dictionnaire  Patois,' Tulle, 
l«'2t>;  tho  poems  of  Verdie,  a  self-instructed  artisan  of 
Bordeaux,  who  died  in  1820— whose  works,  full  of  humour 
and  nature,  are  unknown  boyond  the  precincts  of  his  native 
town  ;  an  imitation  of  the  fables  of  Lnfontainc,  in  the  dialect 
of  Limousin,  by  J.  Foiicaud,  1835 ;  Brunct,  'Notices  et  Bx- 
traits  de  quelqties  ouvragos  ccrits  en  Patois  du  Midi  dc  la 
France,'  Paris,  1840;  Millin,  '  Essai  sur  la  Languo  et  la  Lit- 
erature Provcncalc,'  Paris  1811  ;  J.  Chainpollion  Figcae, 
'  Nouvelles  Rechercbcs  sur  les  Patois  ou  Idiomes  vulgaires 
de  la  France,  et  on  particular  sur  ceux  du  Departement  de 
l'lsere,  suivics  d'un  Essai  sur  la  Littcraturc  Dauphinoise,  et 
d'un  Appendix  contcnant  des  pieces  en  vers  et  en  prose  pcu 
connues,  et  un  Vocabulaire.*  Paris,  1809;  Grinet,  'Vocabu- 
lairo  Limousin,'  a  dialect  which  resembles  those  of  Franche 
Comte  and  Western  Switzerland. 

With  regard  to  the  antient  Langue  d'Oc,  or  Languo 
Romano,  the  most  refined  of  all  the  southern  dialects,  but 
which  may  be  considered  now  as  a  dead  language,  it  was  illus- 
1 1 rated  in  the  last  century,  in  Italy,  by  Bastcro,  '  La  Crusca 
]  Provensale;'  and  in  Franco,  by  L'Abbfi  Millot,  'Histoiro 
Litterairo  des  Troubadours'  who  compiled  his  work  from  the 
voluminous  MS.  folios  of  M.  de  Sainte  Palaye.  In  the 
present  century,  Raynouard  has  been  the  most  industrious 
and  most  successful  investigator  of  the  Romance  language 
and  literature. 

In  Italy,  the  dialect  of  the  valleys  of  Pignorol,  or  of  tho 
Valdenses,  has  most  affinity  to  the  old  Romance.  [Valdkn- 
sks.]  The  Piedmontese,  which  is  a  written  language,  and 
is  spoken  by  all  classes  of  people,  bears  also  considerable 
affinity  to  the  modern  Romance  dialects  of  Southern 
France,  and  we  have  heard  it  stated  that  natives  of  Lau- 
guedoc can  understand  those  of  Piedmont  with  case. 
[PiKDMONT  ]  Dr.  Pipino  published  a  Piedmontese  gram- 
mar, Turin,  1783;  and  Ponza  published,  in  1827-8,  a  Dic- 
tionary, Piedmontese  and  Italian.  The  language  of  Nice 
is  also  a  corrupt  dialect  of  the  Langue  d'Oc.  [Nick.] 

With  regard  to  the  other  North  Italian  or  Lombard 
dialects  they  differ  more  or  less  from  tho  old  Romance  lan- 
guage, though  they  had  a  common  and  perhaps  coeval 
origin  with  it,  and  resemble  it  more  than  the  Italian  or 
Tuscan.  The  Langue  d'Oc,  having  been  formed  chiefly 
from  a  corrupt  and  provincial  Latin,  as  well  as  the  dialects 
of  Italy,  reduced  its  materials  to  a  regular  form  sooner  than 
they ;  and  having  become  a  polished  and  literary  language, 
the  Italians  in  their  turn  borrowed  at  second-hand  from 
it,  Raynouard,  in  his '  Grammairc  Comparee,'  observes  that 
the  dialect  of  Ferrara  is  one  of  those  which  has  retained 
more  completely  the  forms  of  the  Romance  with  the  least  ad- 
mixture. That  of  Bergamo  comes  perhaps  tho  next  iu 
affinity:  it  often  changes  the  e  into  o;  for  example,  instead 
of  el,  del  (Romance),  it  has  made  ol,  dol.  The  dialects  <>f 
Bologna  and  Mantua  abound  with  contractions  and  apluv- 
reses,  which  render  them  very  harsh ;  they  have  taken  away 
the  /  of  the  Romance  terminations  in  at,  it,  ut.  The  Milan- 
ese has  a  broad  pronunciation,  and  many  double  vowel.-, 
changing  into  aa,  ii,  and  uu,  the  Romance  terminations  in 
at,  it  and  ut ;  veritaa,  servii,  avuu,  &c. :  it  also  changes  re 
into  er ;  noster,  sejxAcher,  for  the  Romance  new  ire,  *f/w?(Yir< . 
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The  dialects  of  the  Venetian  territory,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  Friuli,  are  ruoru  remote  from  the  Romance  in  their 
formation,  as  are  likewise  still  more  bo  the  dialects  south 
of  the  Apennines,  or  of  Southern  Italy.  We  cannot  here 
enlarge  upon  the  multifarious  subject  of  the  Italian  dialects, 
but  must  refer  the  inquisitive  reader  to  their  grammars,  vo- 
cabularies, and  other  works,'  and  also  to  an  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  No.  x.,  in  which  are  given 
specimens  of  composition  in  each ;  and  also  to  an  article  in 
the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.ix..  1829,  on  the  dialects 
of  Southern  Italy. 

Die  dialects  of  Western  Switzerland,  Vaud,  Neuchiltel, 
Geneva,  part  of  Freyburg,  and  Lower  Valais,  and  also  of 
Savoy,  have,  retained  to  this  day  the  name  of  patois  Ro- 
mano, or  Langue  Romantic.  Western  Switzerland,  as  far  as 
the  Aar,  was  occupied  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire 
by  the  Burgundians,  a  less  rude  tribe  than  the  Alemanni, 
who  settled  in  Eastern  Switzerland.  The  Burgundians  shared 
the  land  with  the  native  population  of  Roman,  Helvetian,  or 
Allobrogic  race ;  they  applied  themselves  to  agriculture,  and 
soon  constituted  themselves  into  a  well  regulated  and  or- 
derly monarchy.  They  gradually  adopted  the  provincial 
Latin  which  they  found  in  use  in  the  country,  and  from  the 
corruption  of  which  several  Romance  dialects  were  formed, 
which  resembled  those  of  the  South  of  France  that  were 
formed  through  a  similar  process.  Some  of  the  dialects  of 
Western  Switzerland  approximate  in  their  inflexions  to  the 
Northern  French,  or  Langue  d'OiU  whilst  others,  like  that 
of  Gruyere  in  the  canton  of  Freyburg,  bear  moro  affinity 
to  the  Romance  of  the  south,  and  consequently  to  the 
Italian.  Specimens  of  both  are  contained  in  Stalder's 
'  Dialektologie,'  and  also  in  the  collection  of  Ranz  des 
Vaches,  both  in  German  and  Romance, '  Sammlung  von 
Scbwcuer  Kubreiben  und  Volksliodern,'  Bern,  1818.  To 
this  day,  Switzerland  is  divided,  by  language,  races,  and 
habits,  into  German  and  Romande,  and  the  Germans  call 
the  latter  by  the  general  name  of  WkMscbland. 

In  the  country  of  the  Grisons,  or  antient  Rtueti,  one 
half  of  the  people  speak  a  language  called  Rumonsch, 
which  is  an  Italian  dialect  of  very  antient  formation,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  derived  Irom  the  language  of  tho 
Kt ruscans,  who  emigrated  to  those  valleys  about  €00  years 
B.C. ;  but  this  is  a  mere  conjecture.  The  Rumonsch  is  a  writ- 
ion  language,  and  books  have  been  published  in  it.  MSS. 
eight  or  nine  centuries  old  existed  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  perhaps  some  still  exist  in  the  convent  of 
Disentis.  The  dialect  of  the  Engadina,  or  valley  of  the 
Inn,  is  called  Ladiu:  it  has  still  greater  affinity  to  the 
Italian  or  Lombard  dialects.  Specimens  of  Rumonsch  and 
Ladin  are  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Vicusseux's '  History  of 
Switzerland,'  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge.  Raynouard  observes  that  the  Rumonsch 
has  the  affixes  and  other  essential  forms  of  the  Romance 
language,  though  it  is  disfigured  by  an  admixture  of  North- 
ern or  Teutonic  orthography  and  pronunciation.  It  often 
adds  a  g  to  the  end  of  words ;  filg,  volg,  haig,  testamaing, 
fur  the  Romance  fit,  vol,  hat,  testament. 

If  we  take  the  appellation  of  Romance  language  in  its  most 
extended  sense,  all  the  languages  and  dialects  of  Western 
Europe,  that  is  to  say.  of  Italy,  Western  Switzerland,  the 
Grisons,  France,  and  Spain,  may  bo  called  Romance,  beinir 
derived  essentially  from  the  Roman  or  Latin,  and  having 
Ixicn  formed  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  The 
Basque  and  the  Armorican  or  language  of  Lower  Britanny 
belong  to  a  different  family.  The  Walloon  of  Liege  and 
the  Valachian  are  also  Romance  languages.  The  Valachian 
resembles  the  others,  though  less  perhaps  in  its  gramma- 
tical forms  than  in  the  etymology  of  the  words.  Raynouard 
shows  the  analogy  existing  between  them  all  in  their  gram- 
matical construction  and  etymology  in  his  *  Grammaire 
Comparee  des  Longues  dc  l'Europe  Latine.'  But  if  wc 
lake  the  word  Romance  in  its  more  restricted  sense,  as 
having  been  especially  applied  to  the  language  of  the  trou- 
badours, or  Langue  d'Oc,  we  must  consider  it  as  confined  to 
tho  south  of  France,  and  the  eastern  provinces  of  Spain  as 
far  as  Murcta;  and  it  is  there  that  we  And  its  legitimate  off- 
spring in  the  languages  of  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  Ma- 
jorca, and  in  the  Languedocinn,  Provencal,  and  Valdenses 
dialects. 

Ravnounrd,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  '  Grammaire  Com- 
j>arcV'  of  the  languages  of  Latin  or  Roman  Europe,  enu- 
merates tweniy-three  special  characteristic*  in  tho  construc- 
tion of  the  Romance  language,  most  of  which  occur  also  in 


the  other  languages  and  dialects  of  Western  and  Southern 
Europe,  which  he  styles '  Neo- Latin.'  1,  The  use  of  arti- 
cles to  determine  the  rases,  instead  of  their  being  designated 
by  the  termination  of  the  word  as  in  Latin.  This  charac- 
teristic is  found  in  all  the  modern  languages  derived  from 
the  Latin.  2  and  3  relate  to  the  terminations  of  words 
especially  nouns,  of  which  Raynouard  gives  comparative 
tables  in  the  various  languages.  4  is  peculiar  to  the  old 
Romance,  but  existed  also  in  the  Northern  French  till  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  consisU  in  placing  an  t  at  the  end 
of  substantives  in  the  singular,  when  they  stand  as  subjects ; 
the  absence  of  the  *  shows  they  wore  used  in  the  objoctivo 
case.  In  the  plural  it  was  tho  reverse,  the  absenco  of  the  s 
designated  the  nominative.  The  Northern  French  dropjied 
the  *  generally  in  the  singular,  and  gave  it  to  the  plural 
without  distinction.  6  refers  to  other  terminations  em- 
ployed by  the  old  Romance,  especially  in  proper  names,  to 
distinguish  the  subject  from  the  object.  6  concerns  tho 
gender  of  the  adjective*.  7  concerns  the  degrees  of 
comparison.  8  is  on  the  Romance  affixes  representing 
personal  pronouns,  out,  os,  m,  x,  which  are  also  met  with 
in  tho  old  French  and  old  Spanish,  and  also  in  some 
rustic  dialects  of  France,  in  the  Catalonian,  and  in  some 
north  Italian  dialects.  9,  The  pronoun  altre  as  an  ex- 
pletive added  to  the  personal  pronoun.  This  has  been  adopted 
by  all  the  Neo- Latin  languages  of  Europe;  vous  autres,  vos 
otrot,  vos  ouiros,  voi  altri,  &c.  10,  Relative  pronouns  qui, 
que,  lo  qual.  1 1,  The  indefinite  pronoun  om,  derived  from 
the  Latin  homo,  which  the  French  has  retained  in  on. 
Tho  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  which  formerly  employed 
ome  iu  the  same  sense,  have  since  substituted  se,  and  tho 
Italians  si.  12  concerns  the  use  in  the  conjugations  of 
the  auxiliary  verbs  aver,  ester,  and  estar,  which  have  been 
adopted,  with  some  modifications,  by  all  the  other  Romance 
languages.  13  and  14  concern  the  formation  of  the  future 
and  the  conditional.  IS  concerns  the  participles  in  ut,  of 
which  the  French  has  made  u.  16  concerns  the  double 
formation  of  participles  of  the  same  verb,  such  as  rot  and 
romput,  defet  and  defendat,  ebit  and  elegit,  &c.  17, 
the  compound  passive  formed  of  the  auxiliary  esser  and  tho 
participle  past,  which  has  been  substituted  in  all  cases  for 
the  Latin  simple  pussivu  form.  IS  concerns  the  verbs  used 
impersonally.  19,  The  infinitive  with  the  negative,  used  as 
an  imperative.  The  Italian  has  retained  it :  '  Non  parlarc :' 
speak  not.  'JO,  Tho  various  uses  of  the  conjunction  que. 
21,  Formation  of  adverbs  from  the  feminine  adjective  by 
adding  the  aftx  ment,  which  has  been  adopted  by  all  tho 
other  languages  derived  from  the  Latin.  -22,  The  expletives 
pas,  mica,  gaire,  &c,  added  to  the  negative  particle  to  give 
it  greater  emphasis.  This  form  is  retained  by  tho  French 
in  pas,  and  by  the  Italians  in  mica  and  guari.  23  concerns 
tho  appellations  Romans,  Romance,  Raumonch,  Romanza, 
which  were  used  by  the  old  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  writers  to  designate  their  respective  idioms ;  an 
appellation  which  serves  to  show  their  common  origin. 

The  following  specimens  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  tho  va- 
rious dialects  which  arc  nearest  lo  the  old  Romance,  may  con- 
vey some  notion  of  their  respective  shades  of  variation  as 
well  as  of  their  common  origin :  - 


Old  Provencal,  from  '  L'Arbre  a" Amor,'  a.d.  1288. 

Paire  no?lre  que  icst  el  Ccls ; 

Ton  nom  tia  sanctificat; 

A  nos  venga  lo  teu  regnat ; 

En  la  terra  facha  sia. 

Quo  el  Cel.  vol  un  la  I  tia. 

\a  Pa  nostra  colidia 

Huei  nos  dona,  Dieus,  de  ta  ma; 

Retuet  so  que  nos  to  deucm, 

Que  nos  als  autres  remetem ; 

De  temptacio  nos  deffen  ; 

Ens  delivra  de  tnal. 

Modern  Provencal,  from  a  Collection  of  Dialects  published 
at  Paris,  as  quoted  by  Adelung. 

Nouastro  Paire  que  sias  oou  Ciele ;  quo  vouastrc  noutn 
siegue  santificat;  que  vouastrc  rouyaoume  nous  arribe  ;  que 
voustrc  voulounta  siegue  facho  su  la  tcrro,  coutno  din  lou 
Ciele :  donnas  noil  encui  noustre  pun  de  cade  jou  ;  par- 
donnas  none  noustrci  oonfensos,  coumo  lei  pardounau  a 
n'aquele'i  que  nous  an  ooufensas  ;  c  nou  le'isscxpa  sucouinba 
a  la  tentntion ;  mai  delivra  nous  dwu  niaou. 
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Languedocian,  from  Adelung's '  Mithridate*.' 
Nostre  Pero  quo  tes  au  ciel,  quo  vostre  n6um  siegue  san- 
tifiat,  que  vostre  reyno  nous  arribe;  que  vostra  voluntat 
siegue  facha,  tant  (ur  la  terra  que  din  lou  Ciel ;  donna  nous 
aujourd'  ivi  nostre  pan  quotidian ;  perdonna  nous  nostras 
ouffcncas,  couma  naoulres  las  perdounan  on  d'aquelles  que 
nous  an  ouffencat.  Nous  losses  pas  sucoumba  a  la  tenta- 
tion ;  me  delivra  nous  do  inaou. 

Catalonianjrom  Bern.  Aldrete,  *  Del  Origen  de  la  Lengm 
Castellana.' 

Pare  nostra  que  estau  en  lo  Cel.  sanctificat  sea  el  vostre 
sant  nom  ;  vinga  en  nos  altres  el  vostre  sant  reine ;  rasas  la 
vostra  voluntat  axi  en  la  terra  coroo  te  fa  on  lo  Cel.  El  pa 
nostre  de  cada  die  da  nous  lo  zui:  i  perdonau  nos  nos t res 
culpes,  axi  com  nos  all  res  perdonam  a  nostras  deudores ;  i 
no  permetau  que  nos  altres  caigam  cu  la  tentacio;  aus 
desllibra  nos  do  qualsevol  mal. 

Balearic  of  Mallorca,  from  Adelung. 

Pare  nostro  que  estau  en  los  Ccls;  sia  santificat  lo  vostro 
sant  noin ;  vinguc  a  nos  altres  el  vostro  sant  regno  ;  fases, 
Sefior,  la  vostra  volun tad  aixi  en  la  terra  com  se  fa  en  loCol. 
El  nostro  pa  de  cada  dia  daunolos,  Sefior,  en  lo  dia  de  vuy ; 
y  pcrdonaunos  nostras  culpas,  aixi  com  nos  altres  perdonam 
a  nostros  doudors,  y  dellivraunos,  Sefior,  de  tot  mal. 

Valencia*,  /rem  Hervas's  Collection  in  Adelung. 
Pare  nostre  que  est  us  en  lo  Cel ;  santificad  siga  el  teu 
nora ;  venga  a  nos  el  teu  reine ;  fagas  la  teua  volun  tad 
aicsi  en  lu  terra  com  cn  el  Cel.  El  pa  nostre  de  cada  die 
daunoste  gut.  Y  pcrdonaunos  les  nostras  deudes  aicsi  com 
nos  otros  perdonam  a  nostres  deudorcs ;  y  no  nos  deicses 
caure  en  la  tentacio ;  mes  Uiuranos  de  mal. 

Sardinian  of  Cagliari  and  other  Towns,  from  Adelung. 
Pare  nostru  qui  istas  in  sos  Quelos ;  Sial  sanclificadu  su 
Nomcn  tou;  vengat  a  nois  su  regnu  teu;  fasase  sa  vo- 
luntat tuo  axi  co men  su  quelu  gasi  in  terra.  Lo  pa  nostru 
de  dognia  die  da  nos  hoe ;  i  dexia  a  nos  altres  sos  deppitos 
nostros  comente  nosateroB  dexiam  als  deppitores  nostras;  i 
no  nos  induescas  in  sa  tentatio ;  ma  livra  nos  do  male. 

Sardinian  Rustic. 
Babbu  nostra  sughale  ses  in  sos  Chclus  santuflada  su 
norainu  tuo;  bengiad  bu  rennu  tuo;  faciudsi  sa  voluntadu 
tua,  comcnti  in  Clielo  gasi  in  terra.  Su  pittte  nostru  de 
ognie  die  da  nos  lu  hoe ;  et  la«sa  a  nos  nteros  is  deppidos 
nostrus  gasi  comente  nosatcros  lassaosasos  deppitores  nos- 
tros ;  e  non  nos  portis  in  sa  tentassione  ;  impero  libera  nos 
de  su  male. 

Gallego  or  Galician,  from  Hervas's  Collection,  No.  295. 

Padre  nostro  que  estas  no  Ceo;  Santificado  sea  o  tea 
norocjvenja  a  nos  outros  o  teu  renjo;  fugasc  a  tua  volun- 
tade  asi  na  terra  come  uo  Ceo.  O  pan  nostro  de  cada  dia 
danolo  oje ;  e  perdonainos  as  nostras  deudas,  asi  come  nos 
outros  perdonaimos  aos  nostros  deudores ;  e  non  nos  deixe* 
cair  na  tentazon ;  mas  libra  nos  do  male. 

Portuguese. 

Padre  nosso  que  stas  nos  Ceos,  Sanctificado  scja  o  teu 
nome ;  venha  a  nos  o  teu  rcino ;  sea  feita  a  tua  vontade 
assi  nos  Ceos  come  na  terra.  O  pao  nosso  de  cada  dia  da 
nos  oje ;  c  pcrdoa  a  nos,  Senhor,  a  nossas  dividas  assi  como 
nos  perdoamos  aos  nossos  dividorcs ;  o  nao  nos  dexes  cahir 
in  tentacao ;  mas  libra  nos  do  mal. 

Valdentet  of  th#  year  1 100,  from  Leger. 

O  tu  lo  noste  Payrc,  local  sies  en  li  Cel ;  lo  tio  Nom  sia 
sanctifica;  lo  tio  regno  venga;  la  toa  volunta  sia  fayta 
en  ay  ma  illi  es  fayta  al  Cel.  sia  fayta  en  la  terra ;  dona  nos 
la  nostra  pan  quotidian  encboy ;  pardon  na  a  nos  li  nostre 
debit  e  pecca,  cotna  nos  perdonnen  a  li  nostre  debitors  o 
nfleudadurs;  uon  nos  amenar  en  tentation ;  ma  delivra  nos 
del  mal. 

Mwlern  Piedmontese.  {This  dialect  has  adopted  in  a  great 
degree  (he  pronunciation  of  the  northern  or  modem 
French.) 

Padre  m"»s1.  cb't  ses  in  Ciel ;  Santifici  sia  1."  to  nom ; 
vegnn  a  noi  1"  to  regn ;  s'  fassa  la  tua  volenti  com  in  Ciel 
cosi  in  terra;  danc  enciio  Y  n',hl  pan  di  tut  i  di";  perdona 
a  noi  i  niisl  debit  coin  nui  penlonoma  ni  wist  debitor;  lasno 
nen  casche  eu  t'  la  leutasion ;  ma  librene  dal  mal. 

Rumontsch  of  the  Orisons. 

Bap  uosclii  est  n'  ils  tscuels;  fat  sangt  vegua  teis  uom; 


teis  reginom  vegna  nan  proa ;  tia  voellga  dvainta  %'  eon 
in  tschel,  usche  cir  in  terra.;  nos  paun  d'  mtachiadi  da  a 
nus  box,  o  perdunains  nos  debit U  sco  eir  nus  ils  perdunain 
als  noss  dobittadurs ;  en  'nus  manar  in  provamaint ;  mos 
spendra  ons  dal  mal. 

ROMA  NO,  GIU'LIO.   [Giulio  Romano.] 

ROMANS,  a  town  in  the  south  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Drome,  10  miles  north-east  of  Valence,  on  a 
cross  road  from  that  town  to  Grenoble,  and  362  miles  from 
Paris  by  Lyon,  Vienno,  and  Valence.  The  town  owes  its 
origin  to  a  monastery  founded  by  St.  Bernard,  a.d.  837 :  in 
the  sixteenth  century  it  was  tbe  centre  of  a  considerable 
trade  in  woollen  cloth,  which  was  exported  even  into  Asia ; 
but  the  religious  wars  of  that  period  combined  with  tbe 
ravages  of  pestilence  to  diminish  its  prosperity.  It  is  still 
however  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  the  activity 
which  prevails  in  it  contrasts  strongly  with  the  dulness  of 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Valence.  Romans  is  in  a  flat 
district  on  tbe  right  or  north  bank  of  tho  Is£rc,  by  which  it 
is  separated  from  the  little  town  of  Le  Peage  du  Pizancon. 
now  called  Le  Bourg-du-Pcage,  which  is  virtually  a  suburb 
of  Romans,  and  is  joined  to  it  by  a  handsome  bridge. 
Romans  is  surrounded  with  an  antient  wall  flanked  with 
towers  and  defended  by  a  ditch :  it  is  an  ill-built  town,  des- 
titute of  any  remarkable  edifices,  except  tbe  parish  church, 
which  was  antiently  the  church  of  the  monastery  founded 
by  St  Bernard.  The  population  in  1831  was  7G77  for  the 
town,  or  9285  for  the  whole  commune ;  that  of  Le  Bourg- 
du- Peage  was  3095  for  tho  town,  or  3577  for  the  commune, 
making  10,772  for  the  two  towns,  or  12,862  for  the  com- 
mune. The  manufactures  of  Romans  are  silks,  woollen 
cloths,  serges,  and  other  woollen  fabrics,  worsted  hose,  and 
leather:  there  are  oil-presses  for  walnut-oil,  and  lime  and 
plaster  kilns.  The  trade  of  the  place  comprehends  wool, 
tow,  hides,  silk,  nut-oil,  liqueurs  which  are  made  in  the 
district,  excellent  truffles,  and  wine.  There  are  three  fairs 
in  tbe  year.  Hats  and  silk  goods  are  made  al  Peage; 
where  also  are  dye-houses  for  cotton  and  silk,  lanyards, 
rope  walks,  and  cartwrighls'  shops.  Peage  has  four  fairs 
in  the  year.  Romans  has  a  high  school  and  a  tribunal  of 
commerce.  It  was  the  native  place  of  the  unfortunate 
General  Lalley.  [Pondiciikrry.]  The  celebrated  Her- 
mitage wines  are  grown  near  Romans. 

ROMANS.  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Ruraaus  has  been  almost  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
work  of  St.  Paul.  The  only  seels  which  have  disputed 
its  genuineness  are  the  Ebiunitcs,  the  Encralitus,  and  the 
Corinthians,  and  these  purely  on  doctrinal  grounds,  inus- 
muchos  the  doctrines  of  this  Epistle  were  adverse  to  their 
own  opinions.  (Stuart  s  Commen.  on  the  Epis.,  p.  42.) 
Some  modem  commentators  however  have  supposed  that 
the  Epistle  properly  ends  with  the  fifteenth  chapter,  a  sup- 
position which  may  seem  plausible  from  tho  want  of  con- 
nection between  the  last  chapter  and  the  rest  of  tho  Epistle. 
But  this  want  of  connection  may  be  accounted  fur  easily 
enough,  without  any  such  hypothesis.  (Stuart,  Introd.,  p.  49.) 

The  verses  25-27  inclusive  of  this  last  chapter  are  in 
some  MSS.,  as  in  the  Codex  Alexaudrinus,  made  to  follow 
ver.  23  of  cap.  xiv.,  and  Griesbach  and  others  give  them  this 
arrangement.  But  a  doxology  of  so  sublime  a  character  as 
is  contained  in  these  verses  does  not  seem  a  fit  conclusion 
tor  a  discussion  about  eating  meats  or  abstaining  from  them, 
and  accordingly  Hug  and  others  agree  with  the  received 
text  in  placing  tbera  at  the  close  of  the  Epistle.  Some  few 
MSS.  omit  them  altogether.  The  words  /,  Tertius,  &c. 
xvi.  22,  imply  that  this  chapter  formed  the  end  of  tho 
Epistle,  and  that  the  Epistle  is  one.  There  are  however 
indications  in  tho  last  chapter  that  tho  Epistle  received  se- 
veral unimportant  additions  or  insertions  after  it  was  in  the 
main  completed,  according  as  any  afterthoughts  occurred 
to  tho  writer,  before  it  was  finally  dispatched. 

With  respect  lo  the  date  of  the  Epistle,  various  years  have 
been  assigned  to  it,  from  a.d.  55  to  a.d.  58.  According  to 
the  most  probable  opinion,  it  was  written  towards  the  end 
of  57  or  in  the  beginning  of  58,  when  St.  Paul  was  al  Co- 
rinth, and  on  the  point  of  settiug  out  to  Jerusalem  with 
the  'contribution  made  bythem  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia 
for  the  poor  saints  whteh  were  at  Jerusalem'  and  in  Judsea. 
(Cap.  xv.,  ver.  25,  2G.) 

The  Epistle  was  dictated  in  Greek  by  the  Apostle  to 
Tertius,  his  amanuensis  (xvi.  22),  and  conveyed  to  tho 
church  at  Rome  by  Phoabe  (xvi.  I),  a  servant  or  deaconess 
of  the  church  at  Cencbrea\  a  place  not  far  from  Corinth 
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Another  proof  of  the  Epistle  having  been  written  from 
Corinth  is  given  in  xvi.  2.1,  where  St.  Paul  sends  saluta- 
tions from  Gaius,  bis  host,  and  Erastus,  the  chamberlain  of 
the  city  of  Corinth.    (Comp.  2  Tinwth.,  iv.  20,  and  I  Cor., 
i.  14.)    The  position  of  this  Epistle  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment does  not  depend  upon  its  date,  for  it  is  the  seventh 
in  order  of  time,  and  is  placed  first,  either  from  being 
the  '  longest  and  most  comprehensive '  of  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  or  from  the  importance  of  the  church  to 
which  it  was  addressed.     (Home's  Introduct.,  vol.  iv.) 
With  respect  to  the  origin  of  this  church,  we  have  no 
certain  information  in  the  Scriptures.   They  do  not  tell 
us  when  or  by  whom  it  was  founded.   The  opinion  that  it 
was  founded  by  St.  Peter  does  not  appear  to  rest  on  any 
satisfactory  evidence:   the  chief  authorities  for  it  aro, 
Irenmus  (Adv.  Hot.,  iii.  1)  and  Eusebius  (Chron.  an.  2 
Cluud.) ;  but  if  he  had  indeed  preached  the  Gospel  at 
Rome,  such  a  circumstance  would  probably  have  been  no- 
ticed in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlet.no*  is  it  likely  that  St. 
Paul  would  hare  made  no  allusion  to  it  in  this  Epistle. 
Perhaps  the  most  reasonable  opinion  on  the  subject  is,  that 
the  Gospel  was  first  preached  at  Rome  by  'the  strangers 
from  that  city,  tho  Jews  and  proselytes,'  who  were  converted 
by  Peter's  preaching  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
{.lets,  ii.  10);  so  that,  like  many  other  churches,  that  at 
Romo  was  at  first  composed  of  Jews,  and  gradually  in- 
creased by  tho  admixture  of  Gentiles,  till   the  whole 
Christian  community  there  became  so  large  and  important, 
'  that  their  faith  was  spoken  of  through  the  world.'  The 
fact  of  this  combination  and  co-existence  of  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles as  parts  of  one  Christian  church  sufficiently  explains  to 
a  careful  reader  the  occasion  and  object  of  the  Epistle. 
Prejudices  and  pretensions  on  one  side  would  be  met  with  j 
disdain  or  opposition  on  the  other,  (cap.  ii.  and  xi.)  The 
Jews  were  attached  to  the  Mosaic  institutes  and  the  Le- 
vittcal  rites  and  distinctions  between  clean  and  unclean. 
They  were  impatient  of  subordination  to  or  equality  with 
the  Gentiles,  and  wished  to  impose  upon  them  a  con- 
formity to  many  points  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  especially 
that  of  circumcision,  before  they  were  admitted  to  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  privileges  of  the  Gospel.   The  Gentiles,  on 
the  other  hand,  disregarded  (perhaps  too  contemptuously) 
the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  and  were  of  course  offended 
at  their  pretensions  to  superiority,  for  which  their  fallen 
position  afforded  in  the  eye  of  the  Gentiles  no  justification. 
They  might  not  reflect  with  fairness  on  what  the  Jews  con- 
ceived themselves  to  have  lost  by  tho  publication  of  the 
Gospel.    Such  a  position  of  parties,  and  such  a  sUtc  of 
feeling  between  them,  would  naturally  give  rise  to  tho  divi- 
sions and  offences  which  occasioned  some  of  the  admoni- 
tions and  cautions  contained  in  the  hortatory  portion  of  the 
Epistle,  and  the  cxistenco  of  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
observed  by  a  careful  reader. 

Theargumcntof  the  Epistle  is  mainly  directed  against  the 
two  great  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  viz.  ( 1),  their  trust  in  the  works 
of  the  law,  and  particularly  in  the  rite  of  circumcision,  as  if 
by  these  they  were  already  justified,  i.e.  accounted  righteous 
in  tho  sight  of  God;  an  idea  which  led  them  to  reject  the 
offers  of  the  Gospel:  (2),  a  trust  in  tbeir  privilege,  as 
the  chosen  seed  of  Abraham,  which  led  them  to  consider 
themselves  as  God's  peculiar  people,  and  to  look  down  upon 
the  Gentiles  as  aliens. 

The  point  which  the  Apostle  endeavoured  to  establish  in 
the  Epistle  is  briefly  laid  down  in  cap.  i.,  ver.  10,  where  he 
affirms,  in  opposition  to  the  prejudices  and  pretensions  of 
the  Jews,  that  'the  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion to  every  one  that  believeth :  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also 
to  the  Greek.' 

Here  two  things,  as  Mr.  Young  remarks,  are  contained 
in  this  affirmation  :— 

1st.  The  perfect  efficacy  of  the  Gospel  to  salvation,  for  it 
is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  i.e.  the  means  whereby 
God  brings  about  the  salvation  of  men ;  which  indeed  im- 
plies the  inefficQcy  of  the  law  for  that  purpose,  whether  that 
of  Moses  or  that  of  nature,  by  which  the  Gentiles  were  '  a 
law  to  themselves.'  (i.,  19;  ii.,  14.) 

2ndly.  The  universal  extent  of  this  saving  power  is  included 
in  the  words, '  to  every  one  that  believeth:  to  the  Jew  first, 
and  also  to  the  Greek.' 

The  Apoatlo  therefore  in  this  Epistle  does  mainly  these 
four  things: — 

1.  He  shows  tho  inefficacy  of  the  law  of  Moses  to  salva- 
tion, (iii.,  26.) 


2.  He  shows  tho  perfect  efficacy  of  the  Gospel  to  the  same, 
(iii.,  28.) 

3.  He  destroys  the  exclusive  claims  of  tho  Jew  to  tho 
benefits  of  this  salvation,    (iii.,  29.) 

4.  He  establishes  the  claims  of  tho  Gentiles  to  justifica- 
tion, or  acceptance  with  God,  without  their  being  under  any 
obligation  to  perform  the  law  of  Moses. 

These  four  points  are  the  chief  topics  of  the  three  first 
chapters,  but  the  Epistlo  (or  rather,  the  argumentative  por- 
tion of  it)  may  further  be  broken  up  into  three  great  divi- 
sions : — 

1 .  Concerning  justification :  the  first  five  chapters. 

2.  Concerning  sanctification ;  or  the  helps  afforded  under 
the  Christian  dispensation  to  purity  of  heart  and  holiness 
of  life,    (chapters  6,  7,  and  8.) 

3.  Concerning  the  rejection  of  tho  Jews:  the  9tb,  10th, 
and  11th  chapters. 

The  remainder  of  the  Epistle  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  ex- 
hortations and  precepts  on  various  subjects. 

Tho  preceding  arrangement  and  division  is  in  accordance 
with  Young's  '  Synopsis  of  the  Argument  of  St.  Pauls 
Epistle  to  the  Romans;'  but  perhaps  tho  best  idea  of  its 
general  character  is  given  by  Paley,  who  observes  that  the 
'  principal  object  of  the  argumentative  part  of  it  is  to  place 
the  Gentile  convert  upon  a  par  with  the  Jewish,  in  respect  of 
his  religious  condition  and  rank  in  the  divine  favour.  The 
Epistle  supports  this  point  by  a  variety  of  arguments,  such 
as  that  no  man  of  cither  description  was  justified  by  the 
works  of  the  law,  inasmuch  as  no  man  had  performed  them ; 
and  it  became  therefore  necessary  to  appoint  another  me- 
dium or  condition  of  justification,  in  which  the  Jewish 
peculiarity  was  merged  and  lost:  that  Abraham's  own  jus- 
tification was  antecedent  to  the  law  and  independent  of  it: 
that  the  Jewish  converts  were  to  consider  the  law  as  now 
dead,  and  themselves  as  married  to  another :  that  what  the 
law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  tho  flesh, 
God  had  done  by  sending  his  Son :  that  God  had  rejected 
the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  had  substituted  in  their  place  a 
society  of  believers  in  Christ,  collected  indifferently  from 
Jews  and  Gentiles.'  A  doctrine  of  this  sort  was  not  how- 
ever likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Jewish  members  of  tlte 
Christian  church  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  St.  Paul 
makes  every  attempt  to  reconcile  them  to  it ;  and  whenever 
he  says  anything  disparaging  of  them,  invariably  qualifies 
or  softens  it  by  a  subsequent  observation.  Instances  of  this 
occur  very  frequently,  and  especially  in- tho  tenth  and 
eleventh  chapters. 

(Young;  Home;  Townshend;  and  Stuart.  For  exam- 
ples of  undesigned  coincidence  between  this  Epistle  and  tho 
Acts  nfthe  Apostles,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Paley.) 

ROMA'NUS  I.,  an  Armenian  by  birth,  served  with  dis- 
tinction under  Leo  the  Philosopher  and  his  son  Constantine 
Porphyrogennetus,  who  made  him  great  admiral.  Romanus 
gave  bis  daughter  Helena  in  marriage  to  the  emperor,  who 
made  him  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  a.d.  919.  Romanus 
became  in  fact  the  real  emperor,  the  weak  character  of  Con- 
stantine not  being  equal  to  the  cares  of  the  state.  His  own 
sons  however,  whom  he  had  named  Caesars,  conspired  against 
him,  and  having  seized  him,  they  confined  him  to  a  convent 
(a.d.  945),  where  he  died  in  the  year  948.  His  two  sons  did 
not  reap  the  fruit  of  their  unnatural  treachery ;  they  were 
seized  by  order  of  Coustantine,  and  banished  to  a  convent. 

ROMA'NUS  II.,  son  of  Constantine  Porphyrogennetus, 
and  grandson,  by  his  mothers  side,  of  Romanus  I.,  poisoned 
his  father,  and  succeeded  him,  a.d.  959.  He  showed  himself 
as  incapable  as  he  was  unworthy  of  the  throne.  After  a 
reign  of  little  more  than  fc-.T  years,  he  died  in  963,  it  is  said 
by  some  of  poison  administered  by  his  wife  Theophana.  His 
widow  became  regent  and  guardian  of  her  infant  childreu, 
and  she  soon  after  married  Nickphobus  Phocas. 

ROMA'NUS  III.,  of  a  patrician  family  and  senator  of 
Constantinople,  was  chosen  his  successor  by  Constantino 
IX.,  and  tho  emperor  gave  him  in  marriage  his  daughter 
Zoe.  He  succeeded  Constantine,  a.d.  1028.  The  beginning 
of  his  reign  was  favourable,  but  ho  afterwards  met  with  re- 
verses, his  armies  having  been  defeated  by  the  Saracens,  and 
he  became  stern,  avaricious,  and  unpopular.  His  wife  Zoe, 
much  younger  than  himself,  having  formed  a  guilty  con- 
nection with  an  obscure  individual  called  Michael  of  Paph- 
lagonia,  caused  her  husband  to  be  murdered  in  the  }ear 
1034,  upon  which  she  married  Michael,  and  placed  him  on 
the  throne. 

ROMA'NUS  IV.,  DIOGENES,  of  a  uoble  family,  wasa 
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cotdiei  under  the  reign  of  Constantino  Ducas.  and  after 
that  emperor's  death  was  chosen  by  his  widow  Eudocia  for 
her  husband  and  her  partner  on  the  throne,  a.d.  1068. 
[Kudocia-I  He  passed  with  an  army  into  Asia,  and  carried 
on  a  successful  war  against  the  Turks,  whom  he  drove 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  Having  afterwards  entered  Ar- 
menia, he  was  defeated  by  Alp  Arslan,  sultan  of  the  Turks, 
and  taken  prisoner.  He  was  kindly  treated  by  his  con- 
queror, and  obtained  his  liberty  by  paying  a  heavy  ransom. 
In  the  meantime  a  revolution  had  taken  place  at  Constan- 
tinople, where  Michael,  son  of  Constantine  Ducas,  had  risen 
against  his  mother,  and  shut  her  up  in  a  convent  Romanus 
on  his  way  homewards  was  seized  by  order  of  Michael,  was 
deprived  of  his  sight,  and  banished  to  the  island  of  Prinkipos, 
in  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  where  he  soon  after  died,  a.d.  1071. 

ROMANZOFF,  or  ROMANZOW.   [Catharine  II.] 

ROM  ANZOFF,  NICHOLAUS,  COUNT,  was  the  son  of 
the  field-marshal  Romanzoff  who  became  celebrated  by  his 
victories  over  the  Turks  under  the  reign  of  Catherine  II. 
He  was  born  in  1733,  and  appointed  Russian  minister  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Main  in  1785.  Under  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander he  was  nominated  minister  of  commerce.  He  intro- 
duced many  liberal  measures  into  his  department,  and  it 
was  owing  to  his  exertions  that  the  first  Russian  expedition 
round  the  world,  under  Kruscnstern  and  Lisicnski,  was  sent 
out  in  1B03.  In  1907  he  was  appointed  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  and  soon  afterwards  chancellor  of  the  empire."  Ho 
accompanied  the  emperor  Alexander  to  the  interview  with 
Napoleon  at  Erfurt  in  1808,  concluded  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Sweden  in  1809,  and  that  of  peace  and  alliance  with 
Spain  in  18)2,  by  which  Russia  formally  acknowledged  the 
constitution  of  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz.  In  1814  he  left 
public  life,  and  devoted  his  time  and  fortune  to  the  pro- 
motion of  literature,  science,  and  education  in  his  own 
country.  Many  important  works  were  published  at  his 
expense,  as  for  instance  the  diplomatic  code  of  Russia 
at  Moscow ;  the  history  of  the  Byzantine  writer  Leo  Dia- 
conus.  edited  by  Professor  Hasc  at  Paris,  and  a  Russian 
translation  at  St.  Petersburg ;  the  history  of  the  Mongols 
and  Tatars  by  Abulgbazi,  which  was  printed  for  the  first 
timo  in  the  original  Tatar  at  Kazan,  1825;  and  many 
other  important  publications  relating  not  only  to  the  politi- 
cal history  of  Russia,  but  also  to  that  of  its  manners,  cus- 
toms, literature,  and  art.  The  scientific  expedition  round 
the  world  by  Captain  Kotzcbuc  in  the  years  1815-18  was 
undertaken  and  the  account  of  it  was  published  at  the 
expense  of  Romanzoff.  He  established  on  his  estate  of 
Homel  in  the  government  of  Mohiloff,  under  the  direction 
of  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Heard,  the  first  Lanrastcrian  and 
industriuf  schools  in  Russia.  This  patriotic  individual  died 
in  1820.    He  had  never  been  married. 

The  Russian  mode  of  writing  his  name  is  Rumiancoff, 
pronounced  Roomiantzoflf,  but  the  form  Romanzoff  has  been 
adopted  in  all  foreign  works. 

ROM  BOUTS,  THEODORE ,  a  painter,  was  born  at  Ant- 
werp in  1597,  and  studied  under  Abraham  Jansens  until  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  Rome,  and  was  soon 
known  as  one  of  the  most  promising  young  artists  of  his  time. 
He  obtained  from  a  nobleman  in  that  city  a  commission  to 
execute  a  series  of  twelve  pictures  of  subjects  from  the  Old 
Testament,  which,  when  completed,  added  greatly  to  his 
reputation.  After  residing  at  Rome  a  few  years,  and  gain- 
ing constant  employment,  he  was  invited  to  Florence  by  the 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  executed  for  that  prince 
several  large  historical  works  for  the  palace.  After  an 
absence  of  eight  years,  Rombuuts  returned  to  Flanders,  and 
established  himself  in  his  native  city  in  1625.  He  was  soon 
engaged  to  paint  in  the  churches,  and  his  pictures  excited 
universal  admiration.  Ho  was  thus  induced  to  believe  that 
he  could  rival  if  not  surpass  Rubens,  who  was  then  in  the  full 
exercise  of  his  astonishing  powers.  Rombouts  made  the 
trial,  and  though  he  did  not  succeed,  his  failure  was  unat- 
tended by  disgrace.  If  his  works  do  not  possess  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  great  competitor  in  their  conception,  nor 
his  splendour  and  breadth  of  effect  in  their  execution,  they 
must  be  admitted  to  show  a  readiness  of  invention,  a  correct- 
ness of  design,  an  animation  of  expression,  a  warmth  and 
brilliancy  of  colouring,  and  a  surprising  facility  of  touch, 
which  would  have  placed  him,  at  smother  timo  and  under 
other  circumstances,  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  The  works 
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which  he  executed  in  competition  with  Rubens  were,  St. 
Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata;  the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham 
in  the  Church  ot  the  Recolets;  and  Themis  with  the  Attri- 
butes of  Justice,  in  the  town-house  of  Ghent.   The  Taking 
Down  from  the  Cross,  in  the  cathedral  of  the  same  city,  is 
a  composition  which  proves  that  Rombouts  possessed  rnost 
of  the  qualities  of  a  great  master.    In  order  to  gain  money, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  paint  familiar  subjects,  such  as  con- 
certs, assemblies,  and  merry-makings,  which,  though  exe- 
cuted with  taste  and  freedom,  are  far  inferior  to  bis  other 
works.    He  also  painted  decorations  for  theatres.  Having 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune,  he  commenced  building  a 
handsome  mansion,  but  had  not  proceeded  for  when  he 
found  his  means  to  be  inadequate,  and  he  pretended  that 
the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  required  his  attendance  at 
Florence,  as  an  excuse  for  not  proceeding  with  tlvc  edifice. 
The  mortification  of  this  disappointment  is  supposed  to  hare 
hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Antwerp  in  1657. 
according  to  Houbraken,  and  according  to  Weycrmans  in 
1640. 

{Riographie  Universale ;  Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Rttnttrt 
and  Engrareri.) 

ROME.  ROMA,  the  head  town  of  the  Papal  State,  and 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  whole  Western  world,  is  situated 
in  the  wide  plain  of  the  Campagna,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  15  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  in  41u  54°  N.  lat.  and  12* 
2b'  E.  long.  The  Campagna  about  Rome  is  not  a  plain, 
like  the  flats  of  Apulia  or  Lombardy ;  it  is  a  kind  of  table- 
land with  a  very  undulating  surface,  crossed  by  groups  and 
ridges  of  low  hills,  and  it  slopes  towards  the  south-west  with 
a  rapid  descent  to  the  alluvial  marshy  tract  of  theMaremma, 
which  extends  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
[Campagna  di  Roma;  Makkmma.]  The  descent  from  tiic 
dry  table-land  of  the  Campagna  to  the  maritime  plain 
occurs,  as  we  follow  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  about  ten 
miles  below  Rome,  and  two  miles  and  a  half  above  Capo 
due  Rami,  or  the  bifurcation  of  the  Tiber.  At  that  point 
the  table-land  is  from  100  to  120  feet  above  the  sea.  Ou 
the  left  or  southern  bank  the  descent  is  nearer  the  bifur- 
cation, above  the  Marsh  of  Ostia.  [Ostia.]  Farther  south 
east,  the  villages  of  Pratica  (the  antient  Laviniuin)  and 
Ardea  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  slope. 

Tlie  basin  of  the  Lower  Tiber,  after  the  river  emerges 
from  the  Sabine  Hills  on  one  side  and  Mount  Soracte  on 
the  other,  and  enters  the  Campagna,  partakes  of  the 
character  both  of  the  lowlands  and  the  table-land,  the  im- 
mediate banks  of  the  river  being  considerably  lower  than 
the  surrounding  country.  The  site  of  Rome  consists  partly 
of  several  strips  of  low  land  on  both  banks  of  the  Tiber,  tf  it- 
ordinary  level  of  the  river  being  there  about  35  feet  above 
that  of  the  sea,  and  partly  of  the  table-land  of  the  Campagna, 
which  rises  on  both  sides  from  150  to  200  feet  above  the 
river.  The  projections  of  this  table-land  which  advance 
towards  the  river  have  been,  perhaps  improperly,  called 
hills ;  and  hence,  the  name  of  the  Seven  11  ills.  After  the 
enlargement  of  the  city  walls  by  Aurclian,  those  hills  or 
rojections  were  considerably  more  than  seven.  On  the  right 
ank  of  the  river,  the  Vatican  and  the  Janiculus,  which  arc 
within  the  modern  city,  are  a  continuation  of  the  ridge  of 
Monte  Mario,  which  is  outside  of  the  walls  to  the  north,  and 
is  450  feet  above  the  sea,  and  of  Monte  Verde  to  the  south- 
On  the  left  or  eastern  bank,  the  table-land  of  the  Cam- 
pagna extends,  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  in  a  semicircular 
shape,  forming  several  projections  to  tho  west  toward*  the 
river.  The  low  grounds  between  these  projections  and  the 
river  constitute  the  Campus  Martius,  on  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  modem  town  is  built.  Keginning  from  the 
north,  the  first  projection  of  high  hind*  within  the  town  is 
that  called  Monte  i'mcio  (the  antient  Collis  Hortuloruni); 
farther  east,  and  partly  separated  from  it  by  a  depression  or 
ravine,  i>  the  Quirinal,  and  still  farther  south-east  the 
Esquilinc.  In  a  kind  of  recess  between  the  Quirinal  an  I 
the  Esquilinc  is  a  smaller  projection,  which  has  received 
the  name  of  Mount  Vimiualis,  but  which  is  now  hardly  di»- 
tiiiguihhable  from  the  other  two.  It  rises  above  and  north 
of  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  Pnnisperna.  The  Quirinnl, 
Vim  inal.  and  Esquilino  arc  joined  on  the  oast,  within  the  walls 
of  Rome,  by  an  extensive  plateau,  which  is  about  150  feet 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  tho  Tiber,  and  which  slopes  »eu'.!v 
towards  the  country  outsideof  the  walls  of  Rome.  Tho  higher 
point*  of  the  Esquilino  and  the  Quirinal  are  nearly  2<i0  feci 
above  tiie Tiber.  South  of  the  Kvniiline,  and  separated  from 
it  by  a  depression  or  valley,  is  Mount  Ciuliu*.  which  seems 
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to  boraorc  insulated  than  tho other  hilU  already  mentioned. 
oh  it  slopes  eastwards  towards  the  country  outside  of  Porta 
S.  Giovanni,  and  is  aUo  divided  on  tho  south  from  the 
Aventine  by  the  valley  of  the  Aqua  Crahra  or  Marraua. 
Within  the  space  that  is  enclosed  between  tho  table-land 
and  tho  Tiber,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  antient  city,  there 
are  three  small  insulated  hills,  the  Palatine,  the  Aventine 
proper,  and  the  Capitol,  of  which  tho  Aventine  is  the  most 
southern  and  the  Capitol  the  most  northern.  The  Capitol 
rises  between  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  Quirinal  and 
tho  left  bank  of  tho  Tiber,  and  nearly  fills  up  tho  interme- 
diate space.  Tho  antient  city  of  Home,  before  the  time  of 
Aurelian,  lay  south  and  cast  of  tho  Capitol,  and  along  the 
Palatine,  Aventine,  Ctelian,  Eaquilinc,  and  Quirinal  hills : 
the  main  bulk  of  modern  Rome  lies  north  of  the  Capitol. 

The  Tiber,  on  approaching  Rome  from  the  north,  makes  a 
sweep  to  the  east  towards  the  base  of  Monte  Pincio,  reced- 1 
ing  from  Monte  Mario  and  the  Vatican  hill  on  its  right 
bank ;  but  on  reaching  Ripetla  within  tho  city,  the  river  ! 
makes  a  bend  to  tho  westward,  and  flow*  along  the  north- 
eastern base  of  Mount  Janiculus,  after  which  it  turns  again 
to  the  east  as  for  as  the  base  of  the  Capitol.  It  then  turns 
again  to  the  south-west,  sweeping  past  the  base  of  the 
Aventine,  and  along  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Janicu- 
lus. It  then  assumes  a  course  south  by  cast.  The  level  i 
space  between  the  Vatican  Mount,  the  north  end  of  the 
Jatiiculus,  and  the  right  bank  of  tho  river,  is  the  Vatican  > 
field,  which  is  about  a  mile  long  from  east  to  west.  It  con- 
tains the  Borgo  or  suburb  of  Rome,  enclosed  by  the  popes, 
and  St.  Peter's  church,  the  Vatican  palaco,  and  their  appur- 
tenances. The  space  between  tho  long  ridge  of  Mount 
Janiculus  aud  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  constitutes  the 
district  of  Transtcvere,  which  is  another  suburb  of  Rome. 
The  space  on  the  left  bank  runniug  uorth  and  south,  and  be- 
tween the  great  westward  bend  of  the  river  and  the  eastern 
hills,  is  the  site  of  the  modem  city  of  Rome,  properly  speak- 
ing, which  extends  also  along  the  slope  of  tho  Pincian,  Qui-  j 
rinal.partof  the  Esquiline,  and  the  Capitol,  forming  a  kind 
of  triangle,  of  which  the  apex  is  to  the  north,  at  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  and  the  base  extends  from  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore  on  the  east,  to  the  Tiberine  island  on  the  west,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  whilst  from  the  Porta 
del  Popolo  to  the  foot  of  the  Palatino  opposite  Ponte  Rotto, 
the  farthest  southern  point  of  modern  Rome,  the  distance 
is  rather  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half.  All  to  tho  south  and 
cast  of  these  limits,  forming  about  two-thirds  of  the  area 
within  the  walls,  is  desolate,  consisting  of  ruins,  gardens,  and 
fir  If  Is,  with  some  churches,  convents,  and  other  scattered 
habitations. 

The  present  line  of  walls  of  Rome  proper  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  is  generally  understood  to  be  that  traced  by 
Aurelian,  restored  by  Honorius,  and  afterwards  by  Belisa- 
rius.  and  since  repeatedly  renewed  by  several  popes.  It 
describes  an  irregular  polygon,  of  which  the  longest  diameter 
is  three  miles  in  length  from  north-west  to  south-east,  from 
tho  Porta  del  Popolo  to  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano  on  the 
Appian  road.  The  wholo  circuit  of  the  present  walls,  in- 
cluding those  of  Transtevere  and  of  the  Borgo  or  Vatican, 
is  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  miles.  The  wall  is  made  of 
brick  mixed  with  stones  and  rubbish,  and  has  been  often  re- 
pairer!. It  varies  in  height,  but  in  most  places  does  not 
exceed  15  feet.  It  has  no  ditch,  but  is  flaukod  by  towers 
and  bastions,  which  were  last  repaired  by  Pope  Benedict 
XIV.  Rome  has  sixteen  gates,  some  of  which  however  nre 
walled  up.  Beginning  from  the  north  is:  1.  Porta  del  Po- 
polo, on  the  Flaminian  way,  or  high  northern  road,  which 
divides  at  a  short  distance  from  Rome,  one  branch 
leading  to  Florence  and  the  other  to  Ancona.  2.  Farther 
cast,  the  next  gate  is  Porta  Pinciana.  3.  Porta  Salara  or 
Solaria,  on  the  rood  to  Ricti.  4.  Porta  Pia,  on  the  north- 
east, formerly  Nomentana,  the  road  from  which  joins  the  Via 
Salaria.  5.  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  facing  the  east,  and  loading  to 
Tivoli.  6.  Porta  Maggiore,  leading  to  Palcstrina :  this  is 
the  handsomest  of  the  gates  of  Rome,  being  originally  part 
of  the  aqueduct  of  Claudius  restored  by  Vespasiau  and  Titus, 
which  is  attested  by  the  triple  inscription  over  it.  It  consists 
of  a  fine  arch  which  crosses  the  high  road,  built  of  Travertino 
or  Tiburtinc  stone.  7.  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  which  looks  to  the 
south-east  on  the  modern  road  to  Albano  aud  Naples.  «. 
Porta  Latina.  the  road  from  which  joins  the  Naples  road. 
9.  Porta  S.  Sebastiano,  on  the  antient  Via  Appia.  10. 
Porta  S.  Paolo,  on  the  road  to  Ostia.  Crossing  the  Tiber, 
wc  find,  1 1.  Porta  Portose,  which  leads  to  Fiumicino,  tho 


present  port  of  Rome.  12.  Porta  S.  Pancrazio.on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Janiculus,  which  is  nearly  300  feet  above  the 
Tiber.  Outside  of  this  gate  is  tho  Villa  Pamtili,  wiih  its 
shady  walks,  its  waterworks,  aud  beautiful  groves  of  lofty 
umbrella  pines.  13.  Porta  Cavalleggieri,  south-west  of  St'. 
Peter's;  it  leads  towards  Civita  Vecehia.  14.  Porta  Fab- 
brica,  on  tho  same  side,  is  now  walled  up.  15.  Port'  Ange- 
lica, on  the  opposite  or  northern  side  of  St  Peter's,  on  the 
road  leading  to  Monte  Mario.  16.  Porta  Castello,  which 
openod  from  the  Castle  of  S.  Angclo  northwards  into  the 
country,  and  is  now  walled  up.  Bosidos  these,  there  are  two 
internal  gates,  one  called  S.  Spirito.  leading  from  the  Borgo 
totheLungara.oud  the  other  Porta  Settimiana,  leading  from 
the  Lungara  to  Transtevere.  These  districts,  Borgo  and 
Lungara,  have  been  consecutively  annexed  to  the  modorn 
city. 

The  course  of  the  Tiber  within  Rome,  including  its  wind- 
ings, is  about  three  miles;  the  banks  are  not  built  up  with 
quays  or  walks,  but  in  most  places  the  river  is  bordered  by 
the  bucks  of  houses  generally  of  an  inferior  sort ;  in  other 
places  there  is  a  slip  of  sand  or  gravelly  ground  between 
the  houses  and  the  river,  which  is  frequently  overllowed. 
There  are  only  two  places  whero  there  is  a  sort  of  quay  or 
landing-place ;  one  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  on  tho 
left  bank,  above  the  bridge  of  S.  Angclo,  called  Ripctta, 
where  the  boats  from  the  inland  provinces  on  the  upper 
Tiber  land  wine,  charcoal,  and  provisions;  and  the  other 
at  tho  southern  extremity  of  tho  town,  on  the  right  bank 
near  Porta  Portese,  called  Ripa  Grande,  where  sea-vessels 
laud  their  cargoes,  and  whero  there  is  a  line  of  warehouses 
and  a  custom-house.  There  are  three  bridges  across  the 
Tiber  within  Roino ;  the  northernmost  is  Ponte  Sant* Angclo, 
the  Pons  Julius,  budt  by  Hadrian,  and  restored  by  seveial 
popes,  and  lastly  by  Clement  IX.,  by  whose  order  Bernini 
constructed  the  present  balustrade  and  the  statues  with 
which  it  is  decorated.  It  is  about  300  feet  long,  but  the 
width  of  the  bed  of  the  river  is  not  more  than  200  feet. 
The  Ponte  Sisto,  formerly  Pons  Janiculensis,  built  ori- 
ginally by  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  rebudt  by  Sixtus  IV,,  is 
about  300  feet  long,  the  bed  of  tho  river  being  230  feet 
wide.  About  half  a-milo  lower  down  is  the  island  of  San 
Bartolomeo,  tho  antient  Insula  Tiberina.  This  island  is  of 
an  oblong  shape,  something  liko  a  ship,  being  about  1000 
feet  long,  and  300  feet  wide  in  the  middle  of  its  length.  It  is 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  two  bridges;  ono  to  tho  left  bank  - 
called  Ponte  San  Bartolomeo ;  and  the  other  to  the  right 
bank,  called  Ponte  Quattro  Capi,  from  a  head  of  Janus 
Quadrifrons  which  once  decorated  it.  The  two  arms  of  the 
river  together  form  a  bed  of  about  200  feet  in  width.  There 
arc  also  within  Rome  the  remains  of  three  antient  bridges: 
the  Triuinphalis,  called  also  Vaticanus,  just  below  Sant' 
Angelo,  of  which  the  piers  have  fallen  into  the '  bed  of  the 
river  and  occasion  a  rapid ;  the  Pons  Palatums,  now  called 
Ponte  Rotto,  of  which  three  arches  remain  on  tho  Trans- 
tevere side;  and  lastly,  the  Pons  Sublicius.  at  the  foot  of  the 
Aventine,  the  first  bridge  built  by  the  Romans,  of  which 
there  are  very  few  vestiges. 

Rome  is  divided  into  fourteen  districts,  called  Rioni, 
which  however  do  not  correspond  in  their  boundaries  to  the 
Regiones  of  the  antient  city.  The  modern  Rioni  are  of  very 
unequal  extent,  their  boundaries  being  determined  with  re- 
ference to  tho  population  included  within  them.  Thus  the 
inhabited  part  of  the  city  contains  eleven  Rioni,  namely:  1, 
Campo  Marzo,  near  Porta  del  Popolo;  2,  Colonna;  and  3, 
Trevi,  along  the  slope  of  the  Pincian  and  Quirinal;  4,  Sant' 
Eustachio ;  and  5,  Pigna,  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  town , 
6.  Ponto ;  7,  Parione ;  and  8,  Regola,  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tiber ;  9,  Sant'  Angelo  in  Pescheria,  between  the  Capitol 
and  the  Tiber ;  and  10,  Transtcvere ;  and  1 1,  Borgo,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river.  The  whole  of  the  antient  or 
southern  city  is  comprised  within  three  extensive  Rioni, 
namely:  12, Monti,  on  the  north-east;  13, Campitelli,  south- 
east ;  and  1 4,  Ripa,  south-west. 

The  modern  town  of  Rome  may  be  conveniently  divided, 
for  the  sake  of  topographical  description,  into  three  great 
divisions:  1,  the  lowor  part  of  the  town  between  tho  eastern 
hills,  the  Tiber,  and  the  Capitol ;  2,  the  upper  town,  which 
extends  along  the  eastern  hills ;  3,  the  part  of  the  town 
which  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber. 

The  lower  town,  which  occupies  the  site  of  tho  ancient 
Campus  Martius  and  Campus  TiberinuB,  is  the  seat  of  ail 
tho  bustle  and  trade.  It  is  crossed  in  its  central  part  from 
north  by  west  to  south  by  cast  by  the  street  Del  Coreo, 
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which  is  about  one  mile  in  length  from  the  Piazza  del  Po- 
polo.  or  great  northern  entrance  of  Rome,  a  handsome  open 
place  with  an  obelisk  in  the  middle,  to  tbe  palace  of  Venice, 
near  the  foot  of  the  Capitol.  Two  other  streets  brand)  out 
from  tbe  Piazza  del  Popolo,  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Corso, 
and  at  an  acute  angle  with  it.  One  leads  south-cast  to  the 
fine  open  place  called  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the  great  resort  of 
foreigners,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pincian  Mount,  after  crossing 
which,  it  continues  in  the  same  direction  to  the  College  of 
Propaganda  at  the  foot  of  the  Quirinal.  The  other  street, 
called  Ripetta,  runs  in  a  south  direction,  parallel  to  the 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  then,  following  the  bend  of  the  river, 
leads,  under  a  different  name,  to  the  bridge  of  Sanf  Angelo. 

About  the  middle  of  the  Corso  is  a  square,  called  Piazza 
Colon na,  from  the  antient  pillar  which  stands  in  the  middle 
of  it.  [Antonine  Column.]  Immediately  to  the  west  of 
the  Piazza  Colonna  is  an  irregular  square,  which  crowns  a 
slight  cmiucncc  called  Monte  Citorio,  or  Citatorio,  a  small 
hill  which  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  Campus  Martius.  It 
contains  a  fine  building,  called  Curia  Innucenziana,  hi  which 
the  courts  of  justice  sit:  a  handsome  obelisk  stands  in  front 
of  it.  Returning  to  the  Corso,  and  following  it  southwards, 
we  meet  with  a  street  on  the  left,  which  leads  to  the  Fon- 
tana  di  Trevi,  the  handsomest  fountain  in  Rome,  and  then 
we  come  to  another  street,  leading  to  the  ascent  of  the  Qui- 
rinal, or  Monte  Cavallo.  Farther  up  the  Corso,  on  the  right, 
is  a  wido  street,  called  Strada  del  Gcsn,  which  leads  to  the 
splendid  church  and  convent  of  that  name,  the  bead-quarters 
of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  from  whence,  turning  to  the 
left,  is  a  street  that  leads  to  the  foot  of  the  Capitol.  The 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  city,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Corso,  consists  chiefly  of  regular  and  substantial  buildings. 
The  most  remarkable  are :  I.  the  Palazzo  Borgbese,  neor 
Ripetta,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  Rome  ;  it  contains 
a  choice  collection  of  paintings,  by  Titian,  Doraenichino, 
Atbano,  Annibale  Caracci.  Caravaggio,  Parmigiano,  and 
other  great  masters.  2.  Further  north  the  old  mausoleum 
of  Augustus  has  been  transformed  into  an  amphitheatre, 
called  Correa,  for  bull-fights,  fireworks,  and  other  popular 
diversions.  3.  Palazzo  Ruspoli,  on  the  Corso,  in  a  good 
style  of  architecture,  by  Ammanato,  has  a  much-admired 
staircase,  constructed  by  Mart ino  Longhi,  consisting  of  1 15 
steps,  each  of  a  single  block  of  white  marble.  The  extensive 
ground-floor  of  the  palace  has  been  converted  into  a  coffee- 
house, which  is  the  largest  in  Rome,  and  consists  of 
various  rooms,  where  several  •  crocchi,'  or  clubs  of  lawyers, 
merchants,  and  other  persons  assemble,  that  of  the  contri- 
butors to  tbe  '  Giornale  Arcadico,'  the  literary  review  of 
Rome,  among  tbe  rest.  The  club  of  the  artists  is  held  at 
the  Gaffe  del  Greco,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  ;  that  of  the 
antiquarians  at  the  caffc  of  Fori  tana  di  Trevi ;  the  club  of 
professors  and  other  men  of  letters  meets  at  the  Caffc  di 
Monte  Citorio.  4.  Palazzo  Ghigi,  which  forms  tho  north 
side  of  the  Piazza  Colonna,  contains  some  choice  paintings, 
and  a  flue  library  rich  iu  curious  MSS.,  among  others  an 
inedited  chronicle  of*  the  monastery  of  Mount  Soracte ;  a 
copy  of  Dionysius  of  Haticarnassus,  written  in  the  elevenih 
century;  several  letters  of  Melancthon;  one  of  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  concerning  Luther ;  about  twenty 
volumes  of  original  documents  relative  to  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia;  a  handsome  parchment  volume,  in  folio, 
containing  French  and  Flemish  music  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  &c.  5.  Palazzo  Piombiuu,  on  the  opposite  or 
south  side  of  the  square.  C.  Palazzo  Sciarra  Colonna, 
on  tho  Corso,  has  a  rich  collection  of  paintings  and 
a  handsome  Doric  marble  gate.  7.  Palazzo  Doria,  a  vast 
building,  designed  by  Borromino.  also  contains  a  gallery 
of  choice  paintings.  8.  The  Palazzo  Torlouia,  formerly 
Odescalchi,  or  Bracciano,  on  tho  Piazza  S  Apostoli,  has  a 
splendid  marble  gallery  fitted  up  in  the  modern  taste,  and 
some  good  modern  paintings.  9.  On  the  opposite  side,  next 
to  the  church  of  S.  Apostoli,  is  the  Palazzo  Colonna,  with  a 
handsome  court  and  gardens  behind,  which  extend  up  tho 
slope  of  the  Quirinal,  and  a  gallery  of  painting*  with  some 
splendid  portraits  by  Titian,  Veronese,  and  Giorgione.  10. 
The  huge  Palazzo  di  Venezia,  so  called  because  it  once  be- 
longed to  that  preud  republic,  is  now  occupied  by  the  Aus- 
trian ambassador  ;  it  looks  like  an  old  castle,  with  its  massive 
walls  and  battlements.  U.  Opposite  the  church  of  the 
Gesd  is  the  Palazzo  Altieri.  All  these  palaces  are  in  tbe  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  Corso.  The  principal  churches 
in  the  same  district  are :  1.  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  which, 
like  most  churches  at  Rome,  contains  some  good  paintings, 


several  remarkable  sepulchral  monuments,  and  a  handsome 
chapel  belonging  to  tho  Ghigi  family.  2.  San  Carlo  al 
Corso.  3.  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  raised  on  the  ruins  of  an 
antient  temple.  <1.  S.  lgnazio.  which  is  rich  in  ornaments 
adjoins  tho  Gregorian  or  Roman  College.  6.  The  hand- 
some church  del  Gesu  contains  some  good  and  some  indifferent 
paintings,  the  splendid  chapel  of  S.  Ignatius,  enriched  with 
lapis  lazuli,  silver,  and  gold,  and  the  mausoleum  of  Bell&r- 
mino,  by  Bernini.  6.  Santi  Apostoli.  with  the  fine  mauso- 
leum of  Pope  Ganganclli,  the  work  of  Canova  when  only 
twenty-five  years  old  (which  has  been  so  graphically 
described  by  Milizia  in  his  lotters),  and  a  cenotaph,  by 
the  same  illustrious  artist,  to  the  memory  of  his  friend 
the  engraver  Volpato.  In  the  adjoining  cloisters  is  the 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Bessarion.  7.  St  Marcello  contains  the 
sepulchral  monument  of  Cardinal  Consalvi.  8.  Santa 
Maria  in  Vialata,  &c. 

West  of  the  Corso,  and  between  it  and  the  Tiber,  is  a 
dense  mass  of  irregular  streets,  a  busy  part  of  the  town,  con- 
taining market-places,  shops,  and  inferior  dwellings,  with 
here  and  there  a  fine  building.  Towards  the  centre  of  this 
district  is  the  One  oval  place  called  Piazza  Navona  (the  an- 
tient Circus  Agonalis),  one  of  the  largest  in  Rome,  with  iu 
fountains,  by  Bernini,  its  three  churches,  and  the  modern 
palace  Braschi  at  one  extremity  of  it.  The  university  called 
La  Sapicnza  is  in  the  neighbourhood.  Between  it  and  tl* 
Corso  is  the  Rotunda  [Pantheon],  next  to  which  is  the 
Palazzo  Giustiniani,  and  on  tho  other  side  of  it  is  the  large 
church  and  Dominican  convent  of  La  Minerva.  Nearer  tn 
tho  river  are:  I.  tho  Palazzo  della  Cancclleria.  by  Bramante. 
2.  Tho  Palazzo  Farnese,  the  best-built  in  Rome,  with  a 
square  before  it,  ornamented  by  two  handsome  fountains; 
some  of  the  apartments  are  painted  by  Caracci,  Zuccari. 
Vasari,  aud  others.  Next  to  the  Piazza  Farnese  is  an- 
other square,  called  Campo  di  Fiore.  3.  The  Palazzo  Spada, 
with  a  collection  of  antient  sculptures,  among  others  the 
supposed  statue  of  Porapcy,  and  some  very  fine  basso-re- 
lievos, found  at  Santa  Agncse  without  the  walls.  4.  The 
handsome  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Vallicella,  belonging  to 
tbe  brothers  of  S.  Filippo  Neri,  or  Congregation  of  the  Ora- 
toire  [Nkri,  Filippo;  Oratorio],  a  most  gentlemanly,  un- 
assuming, and  useful  body  of  clergymen.  The  library  contains 
many  valuable  MSS.,  historical  and  ecclesiastical.  5.  The 
church  Santa  Maria  deU'Anirna  has  some  good  paintings, 
and  the  monuments  of  Pope  Adrian  VI.  and  of  Lucas  Hol- 
stenius,  a  Protestant  converted  to  Catholicism,  who  died 
librarian  of  the  Vatican.  Holstenius  was  succeeded  in  his 
office  by  Allatius,  a  native  of  Chios,  and  Allatius  was  suc- 
ceeded by  J.  Simonius  Assemani.  a  Maronite.  This  he- 
terogeneous succession  of  librarians  gave  occasion  to  the 
following  distich,  in  tho  caustic  humour  of  modern  Rome  :— 

■  IWuit  hierclieiM:  port  haoe  whiimttkui;  al  nunc 
T«r«4  pi  wet :  11m  blbbothrca.  vale.' 

Near  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  parallel  to  if,  runs  a 
handsome  regular  street,  called  Strada  Giulia,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  long,  from  Pontc  Sislo  to  Ponte  S.  Ar.- 
gelo.  This  district,  though  well  built,  is  dull,  when  com- 
pared with  the  Corso  and  the  adjoining  streets. 

South  of  Ponte  Sisto,  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
and  extending  round  the  western  base  of  the  Capitol  to 
the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  is  the  lowest,  meanest,  and  dirtied 
part  of  modern  Rome.  It  is  partly  occupied  by  the  Jew*, 
who  arc  cooped  up  to  the  number  of  4000,  in  several  nar- 
row filthy  alleys,  in  rows  of  tall  old  houses,  near  tbe  rim 
side,  between  Ponte  Sisto  and  Ponte  S.  Bartoloraco.  They 
ure  not  allowed  to  livo  outside  of  their  district,  called  Ghetto, 
which  is  separated  by  a  wall  from  the  rest  of  the  town. 
They  are  not  otherwise  molested.  They  have  their  Rabbis 
and  a  synagogue,  a  sort  of  municipal  council,  their  schools, 
support  their  own  poor,  and  follow  their  customary  occupa- 
tion of  buying  and  selling.  The  lower  sort  are  seen  about 
the  streets  of  Rome,  with  their  dingy  bags,  crying  '  robi 
recchi,'  old  clothes.  Some  of  the  higher  class  carry  on 
trade  with  foreign  countries,  and  are  regular  merchants. 
It  has  been  observed  that  this  district,  low  and  dirty  as  ii  is. 
is  remarkably  healthy.  Facing  the  Ghetto  is  the  island  of  Sau 
Uartolumeo,  with  the  church  of  that  name,  and  an  hospital, 
kept  by  the  philanthropic  congregation  commonly  called 
the  Ben  Fratclli,  from  their  motto,  '  Fate  bono,  Fratelli* 
('  brethren,  do  good'  to  your  fellow-men),  which  was  founded 
in  Spain,  about  1538,  by  S.Juan  de  Dios:  tbe  brethren  de- 
vote themselves  to  attend  on  and  nurse  gratuitously  the  sick 
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poor.   Proceeding  farther  south,  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  is  a  succession  of  narrow  streets,  extending  to  the  foot 
of  the  Palatine,  with  some  of  the  most  anlient  churches  in 
Rume,  especially  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmcdin,  built  in  the 
third  century  of  our  sera,  it  is  said,  on  tho  ruins  of  a  temple, 
or  rather  sacellum,  dedicated  to  Pudicitia  Plebeia  by  Vir- 
ginia, daughter  of  the  patrician  Aulus,  who,  having  married 
the  plebeian  consul  Volumnius,  was  excluded  from  the  sa- 
cellum of  Pudicitia  Patricia.   The  conduct  of  Virginia  on 
this  occasion,  as  represented  by  Livy  (x.  23).  is  full  of  in- 
terest.  Tho  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Coamedin  is  adorned 
with  two  rows  of  fine  anlient  columns.    It  is  also  called 
Bocca  delta  VeritA,  from  a  large  atone  mask  with  a  large 
mouth  which  is  seen  in  the  portico  of  the  church,  and  the 
use  of  which  is  unknown.   In  the  same  neighbourhood  are 
tho  churches  of  S.  Giorgio  in  Vclabro,  Santa  Ana&tasia, 
Santa  Maria  Egiziaca,  and  of  S.  Teodoro,  said  to  be  on  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Romulus,  on  the  Po  la  lino,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  inhabited  part  of  modern  Rome,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.   Beyonu  it,  the  Aventine,  Pala- 
tine, and  Ctelian  hills  stretch  to  the  south  and  south-east. 
They  are  occupied  with  fields  and  gardens,  and  contain  seve- 
ral churches,  convents,  and  scattered  ruins..   The  most  re- 
markable churches  are :  Santa  Sabina  and  S.  Alc&sio,  on  the 
Aventine,  and  S.  Bonaventura  and  its  adjoining  solitary 
convent  and  garden,  on  the  Palatine.  The  Cselian,  an  exten- 
sive hill.hassomc  interesting  churches:  1.  S.  Gregorio,  a  fine 
building  on  the  west  slope  of  the  hill,  has  splendid  frescoes 
by  Dumenichino  and  Guido,  representing  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Andrew;  a  painting  of  Pope  St.  Gregory  by  Annibale 
Caracci ;  and  a  statue  of  the  same  pope.   Iroperia,  a  kind  of 
modern  Aspasia,  rich,  accomplished,  and  well  informed, 
who  lived  iu  the  ago  of  Leo  X.,  and  was  the  friend  of  Bero- 
aldo,  Sadoleto,  Campani,  and  other  learned  men  of  that 
period,  was  buried  in  this  church,  where  her  epitaph  was 
still  seen  in  the  last  century,  but  has  been  since  removed, 
in  consequence  of  repairs.    2.  S.  Stcfano  Rotondo  is  an 
anlient  circular  building,  transformed  into  a  church  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  is  remarkable  as  exhibiting  the  various 
changes  in  the  history  of  the  arts  through  the  dark  ages. 
3.  S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  belonging  to  the  Order  of  Barna- 
bitea,  in  a  fine  situation,  commanding  a  view  of  the  Palatine 
and  Aventine,  is  much  resorted  to  by  persons  religiously 
inclined,  who  retire  thither  for  a  time,  and  board  in  the 
convent,  where  they  employ  themselves  in  pious  exercises, 
and  iu  quiet  meditation,  which  the  solitude  of  the  spot 
and  the  view  of  the  majestic  ruins  before  them  are  well 
calculated  to  assist.    A  solitary  palm-tree  rises  in  the 
garden  of  the  convent ;  there  is  another  in  the  garden 
of  S.  Bonaventura,  on  tbe  Palatine.    No  one  has  better 
described  the  scenery  of  this  part  of  Rome  and  the  im- 
pression which  it  produces,  than  Madame  de  Stacl,  in 
her  *  Corinne.'    The  Villa  Mattel  occupies  a  considerable 
spue©  on  the  Cxlian  hill.  The  groupof  buildings  connected 
with  the  Basilica  of  S.  Giovanni,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
C  aclian,  is  described  under  Lateran.    Tho  Colosseum,  tri- 
umphal arches,  and  other  anlient  remains  are  noticed  here- 
after.    Between  the  Lateran  and  the  Colosseum  is  the 
remarkable  antient  church  of  S.  Clemente. 

South  of  the  Aventine,  and  between  it,  the  Tiber,  and 
the  walls,  is  a  large  space  of  low  ground  laid  out  in  fields, 
part  of  which  are  common,  and  go  by  tho  name  of  4  Prati 
del  Popolo  Romano/  An  artificial  hill,  called  Mount 
Testaccio,  rises  on  one  side  of  them:  it  is  formed  of  a 
quantity  of  broken  earthenware  (testro)  and  other  rub- 
bish which  has  been  thrown  and  has  accumulated  here 
from  anlient  times,  and  over  which  a  green  turf  has 
formed.  The  modern  Romans  have  excavated  cellars  in 
the  side  of  the  hill,  where  they  keep  their  wine  cool,  and 
the  place  is  resorted  to  on  holidays  by  the  people  of  Rome, 
especially  the  lower  orders,  some'ihmg  like  the  tea-gardens 
outside  of  London.  On  the  other  side,  by  the  gate  of  S. 
Paolo.  i»  the  Protestant  burying-ground,  and  near  it  is  the 
pyramid  of  Caius  Ccstius. 

The  upper  town,  or  eastern  part  of  modern  Rome, 
stretches  up  the  slope  of  the  Pitician  and  Quirinal  hills, 
and  occupies  also  port  of  tbe  plateau  which  unites  all 
the  eastern  hills  of  Rome.  This  part  is  not  so  densely 
built  as  the  lower  town:  it  consists  in  great  measure  of 
palaces  and  villas,  of  churches,  convents,  and  other  large 
buildings,  with  spacious  courts  and  gardens,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  two  fine  long  streets,  which  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles  on  the  summit  of  the  Quirinol,  forming 
P.  C,  No,  1242. 


there  a  small  circus,  with  a  fountain  at  each  bifurcation,  from 
which  tho  place  has  received  tho  name  of  '  Le  Qualtro 

Fonlano.'    We  shall  briefly  describe  this  part  of  the  town, 
beginning  from  the  north. 

On  the  terrace  or  plateau  of  the  Pincian  Mount  there  is 
the  fine  new  promenade  or  public  walk,  laid  out  during 
the  French  occupation.  Next  to  it  is  the  villa  Medici, 
now  tho  Academy  of  French  pensionary  artists;  and  the 
church  of  La  Tritiita  do' Monti,  and  the  esplanade  with  tbe 
obelisk  in  front  of  it,  from  which  there  is  a  splendid  view 
of  modern  Rome.  From  this  esplanade  a  good  street, 
called  Via  '.Sistina,  leads  in  a  south-east  direction  to  the 
Piazza  Barbcrmi,  which  lies  in  the  depression  between  tho 
Pitician  and  the  Quirinal.  The  Palazzo  Barborint.  one  of 
the  largest  fn  Rome,  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  Piazza.  It 
contains  a  good  collection  of  paintings,  among  others,  tho 
celebrated  portrait  of  La  Ccnci  painted  by  Guide,  who  had 
seen  her  on  the  scaffold  at  her  execution.  The  library  of 
the  Barbcrini  palace  has  about  50,000  printed  volumes,  and 
many  valuable  MSS.,  autograph  letters,  and  other  docu- 
ments. [Barbkrini.]  At  the  north  endof  the  Piazza  Bar- 
berini  is  the  chun-h  and  convent  of  the  Capuchins,  with 
its  garden,  which  is  kept  in  excellent  condition,  like  all  the 
gardens  of  the  convents  of  that  order ;  and  adjoining  them  is 
the  vast  and  splendid  patrician  villa  Piombino,  called  also 
Ludovisi,  from  Cardinal  Luigi  Ludoviai,  nephew  of  Gre 
gory  XIV.  It  has  beautiful  walks,  and  in  tho  apartments 
of  the  principal  casino  is  a  valuable  collection  of  antient 
sculptures,  and  also  the  fresco  of  Aurora  by  Guercino. 

8oulh  of  the  Piazza  Barberini  rises  the  Quirinal 
Mount,  which  bears  on  its  summit  the  extensive  pontifical 
palace  and  gardens.  At  Rome  it  is  commonly  called  Monte 
Cavallo,  from  the  two  colossal  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
with  their  horses,  which  stand  in  the  square  before  the  palace. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  square  is  the  Palazzo  della  Consul  la, 
and  next  to  it  tho  Palazzo  Ruspiuliusi,  which  occupies  an  ex- 
tensive area.  In  a  detached  gallery  or  summer  house  of  the 
latter  is  the  celebrated  Aurora  of  Guido,  which  is  considered 
tbe  masterpiece  of  that  great  painter.  A  fine  street,  about 
a  mile  in  length,  leads  from  the  square  of  the  pontifical  palace 
along  the  plateau  of  the  Quirinal  to  Porta  Pia,  passing  near 
the  Thcrmm  of  Diocletian.  It  is  crossed  at  the  Qualtro  ton-  . 
tane  by  another  street,  leading  fioni  the  Piazza  Barbcrim  to 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  from  whence  several  streets  lead  to 
Porta  Maggiore,  Porta  S-  Lorenzo,  and  Porta  S.  Giovanni. 
The  magnificent  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  on  tho 
Esquilinc  hill,  which  here  joins  tho  Quirinal,  is  the  eastern 
extremity  of  modern  Rome.  Beyond  it,  north,  cast-,  and 
south,  the  whole  expanse  of  the  Esquiline  is  occupied  by 
gardens,  villas,  and  fields,  with  some  solitary  churches. 
The  more  interesting  of  these  churches  arc:  1,  S.  Pielro 
in  Vincoli,  built  first  uy  Eudoxia,  wife  of  Valcntinian  III., 
and  rebuilt  by  Pope  Adrian  I.:  it  contains  the  mausoleum 
of  Julius  II.,  with  the  statue  of  Muses  by  Michel  Angelo. 
2nd,  The  handsome  church  of  S.  Martino  ai  Monti,  with  its 
antient  oratory  and  vaults,  its  modern  embellishments,  and 
the  frescoes  by  Poussin,  is  worthy  of  notice. 

Between  the  west  slope  of  the  Esquiline  and  the  south 
slope  of  the  Quirinal  arc  several  streets  inhabited  chiefly  by 
the  lower  orders,  which  extend  to  tbe  Campo  Vaccino.  Far- 
ther north,  at  the  foot  of  the  Quirinal,  and  in  the  gap  be- 
tween it  and  the  Capiloline  Mount,  is  the  piazza  which  con- 
tains Trajan's  column. 

Tho  Copitoline  Mount  and  its  buildings  are  described 
under  Capitol. 

The  third  great  division  of  modern  Rome,  which  lies  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  consists  of  two  distinct  parts : 
II  Borgo,  or  Vatican,  and  Transtevcre,  properly  so  called, 
which  are  divided  from  one  another  by  an  inner  wall.  The 
Borgo,  or  Citta  Lconina,  extends  from  the  bridge  of  St. 
Angelo  to  the  Place  of  St.  Peter's.  The  group  of  build- 
ings constituting  St.  Peter's  aud  the  Vatican  palace  ore 
described  under  Vatican.  The  other  remarkable  building 
in  tho  Borgo  is  the  great  charitable  establishment  of  Santo 
Spirito,  the  largest  in  Rome,  situated  close  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber.  It  comprises  an  hospital  for  the  sick, 
which  in  the  summer  months  contains  from  1000  to  1200 
patients  at  a  time,  a  foundling  hospital,  and  a  lunatic 
asylum. 

The  castle  Sant*  Angelo  (of  which  the  massive  circular 
tower  was  built  by  Iludhan.for  his  mausoleum,  and  the 
fortifications  around  it,  consisting  of  ramparts,  ditches,  and 
bastions  mounted  with  cannon,  were  begun  by  Pope  Boui- 
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face  IX.  and  continued  by  successive  popes)  is  the  citadel  of 
Rome,  but  it  is  not  capable  of  a  regular  defence.  It  serves 
as  a  state  prison  and  also  as  a  house  of  correction. 

The  district  called  Transtevere  lies  south  of  the  Borgo 
and  between  the  Janiculus  and  the  Tiber,  and  commu- 
nicates with  the  Borgo  by  the  handsome  gate  of  S. 
Spirito.  The  Janiculus  is  a  long  straight  ridge  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  long  from  north  to  south,  and  it  rues  nearly 
300  feet  abovo  the  level  of  the  river.  In  the  northern  half 
of  its  length  it  rises  almost  immediately  from  the  bank  of 
Tiber,  leaving  however  sufficient  level  ground  for  a  street, 
which  from  its  length  is  called  La  Lungara.  This  street 
contains  some  fine  buildings,  the  Palazzo  Salviati,  the 
Palazzo  Corsini,'  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Rome,  once  the 
residence  of  Christina  of  8  weden,  with  a  gallery  of  paintings 
a  library,  and  delightful  gardens  which  extend  up  the  slope 
of  the  Janiculus,  and  from  which  there  is  a  splendid  view 
of  Rome;  and  lastly,  La  Farnesina,  a  house  and  gardens 
built  by  the  wealthy  banker  Ghigi  in  the  time  of  Leo  X., 
with  some  fine  frescoes  by  Raphael.  On  the  slope  of  the 
Janiculus  is  the  Villa  Lante,  the  casino  of  which  was  painted 
by  Giulio  Romano.  The  church  and  convent  of  S. 
Onofrio,  likewise  on  the  Janiculus,  above  La  Lungara,  is 
worthy  of  notice,  as  having  been  the  last  asylum  of  Tasso, 
where  ho  died  and  was  buried.  Another  Italian  poet,  Guidi, 
is  also  buried  at  S.  Onofrio. 

Towards  the  southern  end  of  the  Lungara  the  hill  recedes 
farther  from  the  hanks  of  the  river,  which  here  makes  a 
bend  to  tho  east,  and  it  U  within  this  bend  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  district  called  Transtevere  is  situated.  Some  of 
the  streets  run  up  the  Janiculus  to  the  gate  of  S.  Pan- 
crazio,  but  the  higher  part  of  the  hill  is  chiefly  unbuilt, 
though  it  is  enclosed  within  tho  walls.  The  villa  Spada  is 
in  this  part,  near  the  gate,  outside  of  which  is  the  villa  Pam- 
fili,  a  favourite  promenade  of  the  youth  of  Rome,  with  shady 
walks,  waterworks,  and  clusters  of  lofty  umbrella  pines. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  buildings  of  Transtevere  is  tho 
church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  which  contains  some 
fine  paintings,  and  in  the  cloisters  an  elegant  circular  temple 
by  Bramante.  Above  S.  Pictro  in  Montorio,  in  a  com- 
manding situation,  is  the  fountain  of  L'Acqua  Paolo,  the 
largest  in  Rome,  which  appears  at  a  distance  like  a  triple 
triumphal  arch  with  streams  of  water  rushing  through :  it 
was  constructed  by  Paul  V.  with  the  marble  taken  from  a 
temple  of  Minerva.  Lower  down,  at  the  foot  of  the  bill,  is 
the  collegiate  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Transtevere,  a 
vast  and  handsome  structure,  with  granite  and  porphyry 
columns,  rich  marbles,  some  good  paintings,  ana  an  old 
mosaic  of  tho  twelfth  century.  Near  to  it  is  the  flue  Bene- 
dictine convent  of  S.  Calls! o,  in  the  library  of  which  is 
a  splendid  Latin  Bible  of  the  ninth  century,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  Charlemagne,  but  from  the  illu- 
minations it  appears  more  probable  that  it  was  written 
for  his  grandson  Charles  tho  Bald.  A  long  street  leads 
from  S.  Calisto  to  the  church  and  convent  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco a  Ripa,  once  inhabited  by  St.  Francis  of  Assist.  The 
church  is  ornamented  with  paintings,  sculptures,  and  rich 
marbles,  and  has  a  chapel  with  vaults  belonging  to  the 
the  Pallavicini  family.  Not  far  from  S.  Francesco  is  the 
large  building  of  S.  Michele  a  Ripa,  near  the  Tiber, 
facing  the  Aventine  bill,  which  rises  on  the  opposite  bank. 
S.  Michele  is  one  of  the  roost  useful  and  best  conducted 
charitable  establishments  of  Rome,  and  is  inhabited  by  above 
seven  hundred  persons.  It  consists  of  a  work-house  or 
house  of  industry  for  poor  boys  and  girls,  of  a  school  of 
the  fine  arts  for  those  boys  who  have  a  taste  for  thorn,  of 
an  asylum  for  the  old  and  infirm  of  both  sexes,  and  of  a 
house  of  correction  for  juvenile  offenders.  Tournon,  Valcry, 
and  other  recent  writers  agree  in  praising  the  arrange- 
ment, and  regulation  of  this  important  establishment. 
Along  one  side  of  this  vast  building  is  the  handsome 
quay  and  landing-place  of  Ripa  Grande,  where  the  vessels 
which  ascend  tho  Tiber  from  the  sea  land  their  goods, 
and  annexed  to  which  are  warehouses.  Below  it  is  the 
Porta  Portein?,  or  gate  leading  to  Ftumicino,  which  is  the 
southern  extremity  of  Rome  on  tho  right  bank  of  theTibor. 

There  are  above  three  hundred  churches  in  Rome,  most 
of  which  are  worthy  of  notice,  either  for  their  architecture  or 
for  their  paintings  and  other  ornaments.  We  have  men- 
tioned a  few  of  the  most  interesting,  and  we  refer  to  Vasi, 
Fca.  and  the  other  guide-books  for  further  information.  Tho 
churches  constitute  one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  mo- 
dern Rome. 


The  palaces  of  the  nobility  form  another  class  of  interest- 
ing objects.    It  has  been  said  snecringly,  that  every  house 
at  Rome  that  has  a '  porte  cochero,'  or  carriage-gate,  is  called 
a  palace :  this  may  seem  very  witty,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  Rome  contains  many  real  palaces,  buildings  of 
princely  magnitude  and  imposing  style,  containing  vast 
courts  and  long  ranges  of  spacious  apartments,  and  it  can 
boast  of  a  greater  number  of  these  than  any  other  capital  in 
the  world.   In  point  however  of  interior  comfort,  neatness,  or 
splendour,  most  of  them  are  sadly  deficient.   Tho  walls  are 
of  Travertino  or  Tiburtine  stone,  the  pillars  and  staircases 
are  frequently  of  marble  and  other  costly  materials ;  but  tlie 
furniture  is  old,  clumsy,  and  scanty  ;  the  lloor  of  the  apart- 
ment is  often  of  unvarnished  brick,  and  the  curtains  and 
tapestry  are  dingy,  and  a  general  want  of  cleanliness  is  fre- 
quently observable.   The  men-servants  ore  often  numerous 
in  the  hall,  but  they  are  dirty,  lazy,  and  ill-paid.  Pushing 
through  the  long  suites  of  vast  and  lofty  apartments,  you  see 
here  and  there  marble  tables,  fine  paintings,  and  heavy 
gilt  chairs,  but  nothing  resembling  the  Parisian  salon  or 
boudoir,  or  the  English  drawing-room.   The  ground- door 
is  either  let  as  shops  or  used  for  coach-houses,  stables,  kit- 
chens or  other  menial  offices,  and  the  windows  are  guarded 
with  a  strong  iron  grating,  without  glass  behind  it,  which 
gives  to  the  lower  port  of  the  building  the  appearance  of 
a  prison.   Several  of  the  Roman  palaces  are  partly  let  to 
lodgers,  and  the  owners  occupy  only  one  floor  or  port  of  u 
lloor  ;  the  building  being  too  large  for  any  single  family  to 
live  in,  except  such  as  a  baronial  family  of  the  feudal  times 
with  its  numerous  dependants.   The  higher  and  wealthier 
Roman  nobles  however,  the  Borghese,  Colonna,  Doria,  Ros- 
pigliosi,  and  others,  still  retain  something  of  that  feudal 
state,  although  they  have  lost  their  feudal  jurisdiction. 

Tho  villas  of  the  Roman  nobility  are  more  pleasant  than 
their  palaces.  '  The  modern  villas,  those  splendid  residences 
of  the  modern  Romans,  are  like  a  connecting  link  between 
them  and  their  proud  predecessors  of  the  classical  times. 
The  modern  Roman  palace  differs  greatly  from  the  antiont 
Roman  house,  but  the  villa  resembles  much  what  we  read  j 
of  the  country-houses  of  the  wealthy  Romans  of  old.  There 
is  in  both  the  same  taste  of  magnificent  retirement.  The 
I  mansions  of  these  villas  have  generally  their  front  towards 
Rome,  whose  splendid  horizon  harmonises  with  the  pomp  of 
their  architecture,  and  with  the  display  of  rich  marble,  statues, 
pillars,  and  vases  and  fountains  with  which  they  are  deco- 
rated. The  gardens  are  mostly  regularly  laid  out,  though 
not  monotonous ;  they  are  not  made,  like  the  English  parks, 
for  the  effect  of  scenery  within,  but  to  afford  quiet  walks 
from  which  to  enjoy  the  splendid  scenery  without-  Even  in 
its  solitary  and  often-neglected  state,  tho  Roman  villa  retains 
its  antiont  classical  character,  and  its  melancholy  appearance 
seems  to  add  to  its  grandeur.'  (Val6ry,  Voyage*  en  Italtt, 
xv.  1.)  Several  of  the  villas  are  within  the  walls  of  Rome, 
such  as  Medici,  Piombino,  Mattei,  Corsini,  and  others  which 
have  been  mentioned  ;  others  are  outside  of  the  walls,  such 
as  the  Villa  Pamfili,  on  the  Janiculus;  Villa  Palrizi,  outside  of 
Porta  Pia;  and  the  Villa  Madama,  upon  Monte  Mario,  so 
called  from  Margaret  of  Austria,  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles 
V,  who  was  married  to  Ottovio  Fornese,  duke  of  Parma.  The 
house  was  designed  by  Raphael,  and  executed  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano, who  pointed  the  loggia  as  a  ball.  The  Villa  Albani,  al- 
though shamefully  plundered  by  the  French  republicans  in 
1 79a,  on  the  plea  that  its  then  possessor  was,  naturally 
enough,  their  political  enemy,  has  still  retained  or  recovered  , 
so  much  of  its  inexhaustible  treasures  as  to  be  reckonod  the 
third  museum  of  antiquities  in  Rome,  and  next  to  tho  Va- 
tican and  the  Capitol.  In  the  time  of  its  full  splendour  it 
was  Winckelman's  great  study,  which  be  illustrated  in  bis 
'  Storia  dell'  Arte*  and  his  '  Monumenti  lnediti.'  The  great 
boast  of  the  Albani  museum  is  that  its  collection  is  all 
choice,  while  most  other  collections  contain  a  great  deal  that 
is  bod.  Cardinal  Alessandro  Albani,  who  created  this  noble 
villa  and  its  still  nobler  museum  towards  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  made  it  the  business  of  his  lifo ;  he  was  a  man 
of  taste  and  an  enthusiast  for  antiquity  and  the  fine  arts. 
Among  the  finest  sculptures  ore,  the  rilievoof  Antinous,  the 
Thetis  found  in  the  villa  of  Antoninus  Pius  at  Lanuviutn, 
the  Minerva,  the  Jupiter,  the  Apollo  Sauroctonos,  Diogenes 
in  his  tub,  tho  two  Caryatides  representing  Grecian 
basket-bearers,  tho  bossi-rilievi  of  the  triumph  of  M.  Aure- 
lius,  and  others. 

The  Villa  Borghese,  on  the  Pincian  Mount,  outside  of 
the  walls,  is  well  known  for  ito  gardens,  which  are  laid  out 
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in  the  English  style,  its  laurel  and  myrtle  groves,  its  fine 
sheet  of  water,  its  temple,  and  hippodrome.  The  fine  mu- 
seum of  antient  sculptures  was  told  or  given  up  for  a  con- 
sideration by  the  late  prince  to  Napoleon,  his  brother-in-law ; 
but  it  has  been  partly  replaced  by  new  acquisitions.  Of  all 
the  enormous  quantity  of  works  of  art  carried  away  by  tbe 
French  from  Home,  only  a  small  part  has  been  restored ; 
much  was  purloined  by  private  individuals  and  sold,  much 
was  irreparably  damaged  in  the  removal.  The  Borghcse 
collection  has  remained  in  the  Louvre,  being  a  purchase ; 
atid  a  splendid  collection  of  coins  and  gems,  taken  from 
Rome,  was  entirely  exempted  from  the  claim  of  restitution 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris. 

The  numerous  handsome  fountains  form  another  peculiar 
ornament  of  modern  Rome  as  works  of  art,  independent  of 
their  utility.  Rome  is  better  supplied  with  good  water 
than  most  continental  towns,  and  was  much  more  abundantly 
supplied  in  antient  times.  Of  the  antient  aqueducts,  three 
still  continue  to  carry  water  into  tbe  town,  having  been 
repaired  by  the  popes.  The  first  is  that  of  tho  Acqua  Ver- 
gine.  tbe  best  in  quality,  which  comes  from  near  the  antient 
Collatia,  fourteen  miles  north  of  Rome :  it  supplies  a  great 
part  of  the  lower  town,  and  feeds  thirteen  public  fountains, 
of  which  those  of  Trevi,  of  La  Barnaccia  in  Piazza  di  Spa^na, 
of  Piazza  Navona,  and  Farneae,  are  the  principal.  The 
second  is  the  Acqua  Felice,  the  antient  Aqua  Marcia  and 
Claudia,  restored  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  (Felice  da  Montalto): 
it  comes  from  the  east,  and  supplies  the  upper  or  eastern 
part  of  the  town,  and  feeds  twenty  seven  public  fountains, 
of  which  that  of  Moses,  near  Porta  Pia,  that  of  Triton  in 
the  Piazza  Barberini,  and  that  of  Monte  Cavallo,  are  the 
principal.  The  third  aqueduct,  called  Acqua  Paolo,  the 
antient  Alsietina,  enters  Rome  by  Mount  Janiculus,  and 
supplies  both  Transtevere  and  the  Vatican,  feeding  too  Fon- 
tana  Paolina,  and  the  splendid  fountains  before  St.  Peter's : 
passing  the  Ponte  Sisto  by  conduits,  it  supplies  the  adjoining 
fountain  and  the  neighbouring  district  of  Strada  Giulia. 
Tournon  observes  that  tbe  supply  of  water  thus  carried  into 
Rome  is  much  greater  than  that  carried  by  the  Canal  do 
rOurcq  into  Paris  for  the  supply  of  a  population  su 
as  large  as  that  of  Rome. 

The  obelisks  which  adorn  most  of  the  squares  of 
are  another  peculiar  feature  of  this  city.   An  account  of 
them  is  given  undor  Obelisk. 

The  streets  of  Rome  are  generally  narrow,  like  those  of 
most  old  cities,  but  many  of  them  are  straight  and  regular, 
and  the  great  number  of  open  spaces,  such  as  squares, 
places,  gardens,  large  courts,  &c,  render  the  town  gene- 
rally airy.  The  pavement  of  the  streets  is  made  of 
sulci,  or  small  cubes  of  basaltic  stone,  not  very  agreeable  to 
pedestrians,  especially  as  there  are  no  footpaths  except 
along  the  Corso.  The  streets  are  lighted  at  night  with  oil 
lamps.  Rome  possesses  a  great  advantage  over  many  con- 
tinental towns,  in  being  provided  with  a  regular  system  of 
sewers,  partly  antient  and  partly  modern.  [Cloac*.] 

Tbe  lower  town  is  subject  to  occasional  inundations  from 
the  Tiber,  which  sometimes  rises,  in  seasons  of  extraor- 
dinary rains,  from  25  to  30  feet  above  its  ordinary  level, 
whilst  a  considerable  part  of  the  town  is  hardly  20  feet 
above  the  level.  In  1630  the  river  rose  above  40  feet,  and 
the  destruction  which  it  caused  is  described  by  Baldi,  in 
his  poem  •  La  Nautica.' 

The  climate  of  the  city  of  Rome  has  been  of  late  years 
tbe  subject  of  much  discussion.  In  tho  time  of  tbe  republic 
Rome  was  considered  healthy  when  compared  with  the 
surrounding  country.  Parts  of  Latium  were  unhealthy  in 
Cicero's  time,  and  probably  long  before  him ;  and  tho  un- 
healthiness  was  greatly  increased  by  the  depopulation  of 
the  country,  the  consequence  first  of  the  wars  between 
Rome  and  its  immediate  neighbours,  aod  afterwards  of  tho 
civd  wars  in  the  last  century  of  the  republic.  Tillage 
cultivation  was  abandoned,  and  the  country  became  divided 
among  a  few  large  proprietors,  who  turned  fields  into 
pasture-grounds.  4  Propter  avaritiam  ex  segetibus  fecit 
prata,'  says  Varro,  speaking  of  one  of  these  proprietors ; 
and  Pliny  observes  that  'Latifundia  perdidere  Italiam.' 
Now  it  is  proved  that  tillage  cultivation  and  a  dense  popu- 
lation check  the  increase  and  spread  of  the  malaria.  The 
dense  population  of  antient  Rome  and  the  elevated  position 
of  the  ola  city,  with  the  plentiful  supply  of  wholesome  water, 
the  convenience  of  sewers,  and  other  circumstances  contri- 
buted to  maintain  a  tolerable  state  of  salubrity  within  tho 


Cicero  remarks  the  good  choice  of  those  who  built  Rome 
in  the  must  favourable  spot  in  the  midst  of  a  generally 
unhealthy  region,  (be  Repuil.,  n.  6.)  Horace  ho»e\rr 
(Epitt.  i.  7)  complains  of  the  levers  which  prevailed  in  u.e 
month  of  August.  The  improvements  made  by  Augustus, 
and  the  reconstruction  of  the  town  after  the  great  tire  in 
Nero's  time,  seem  to  have  had  a  good  effect  on  the  salu- 
briousness  of  tbe  city,  and  Frontinus  (i.  18)  observes  that 
the  increased  supply  of  water  by  means  of  addiiion.il  aque- 
ducts had  contributed  to  render  the  atmosphere  purer  than 
it  was  in  the  old  in  lies.  Alter  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  ravages  committed  by  the  barbarians,  we  read  of*  the 
complete  desolation  of  tho  Campagna  during  the  dark  ages, 
and  of  tbe  abandonment  of  Porto,  Ostia,  Ardca,  and  other 
neighbouring  towns  in  consequence  of  the  malaria.  At  the 
same  time  a  gradual  removal  was  taking  place  within  thu 
walls;  the  population,  which  was  much  diminished,  was 
leaving  the  southern  part  of  the  city  for  the  northern,  the 
hills  fur  tbe  plain  of  the  Campus  Marlius. 

As  the  southern  hills,  theCeeliau,  Aventinc.  Palatine,  and 
Esquiline,  becamo  abandoned,  they  became  also  unhealthy, 
for  populousncss  aud  salubrity  go  together  in  the  whole 
Mareinma  region.  lu  tho  eleventh  century  Petrus  Daim- 
anus  (Eptst,  xix„  'Ad  Nicolaum  II.,  Pontificem'),  draws  a 
fearful  picture  of  the  epidemic  fevers  to  which  Rome  was 
subject.  But  still  the  unhealthiness  of  thu  old  city  wus, 
and  is,  much  less  in  degree  than  that  of  the  country 
without  the  walls,  and  especially  of  the  lowlands  towards 
the  sea-coast.  There  are  families  and  whole  religious 
communities  that  live  all  the  year  round  on  the  deso- 
late hills  of  old  Rome  without  any  remarkable  inconve- 
nience, though  no  one  would  venture  to  spend  tho  summer 
months,  at  least  from  choice,  outside  of  the  walls  be- 
tween Rome  and  the  sea.  The  miasmata  which  produce 
the  malaria,  emanate  from  the  volcanic  soil  of  the  Campagna 
acted  upon  by  tho  rays  of  a  burning  sun ;  they  seem  to  bo 
of  a  dense  heavy  nature,  seldom  rising  very  high  above  the 
ground,  Unless  wafted  by  the  winds.  Walls  appear  to  stop 
their  advance,  firo  dispels  them,  bouse  foundations  and 
pavements  prevent  their  emanation.  For  an  investigation  uf 
this  curious  subject  see  Brocchi.  *  Statu  fisico  del  Suolo  di 
Roma ;'  Tournon,  '  Etudes  Slatistiques  sur  Rome,'  and  an 
article  on  Tournon's  book,  in  the  '  Foreign  Quarterly  Re- 
view,' xxi.,  January,  1833,  and  the  article  Campagna  di 
Roma  in  this  work- 
It  seems  now  proved  that  whenever  tbe  population  has 
decreased  within  Rome,  from  political  and  other  causes,  the 
air  has  become  less  wholesome,  and  that  the  thinly  inha- 
bited districts  are,  independently  of  their  situation,  unwhole- 
some in  summer,  when  compared  with  the  more  populous 
parts  of  the  town.  Thus  tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  Corso 
and  the  lower  town  in  general,  and  even  the  low  filthy 
quarter  of  the  Jews,  are  salubrious,  whilst  the  eastern  part 
of  the  fine  street  of  Porta  Pia.  tho  neighbourhood  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  and  that  of  the  Lateran  are  considered 
unhealthy  in  summer,  although  they  are  on  comparatively 
high  ground.  The  parts  of  tbe  Quirinal  and  the  Pincian 
which  are  built  upon  are  the  most  desirable  situations  in 
modern  Rome  for  fresh  air  and  health.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  the  thinly-built  district  of  La  Lungara  and  the 
Vatican  are  considered  unhealthy  in  summer,  whilst  tho 
densely  peopled  part  of  Transtevere  is  less  complained  of. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  writers,  but  not  upon  suffi- 
cient grounds,  that  the  malaria  is  encroaching  upou  tho 
nhabitod  part  of  Rome,  so  as  to  threaten  in  course  of  time 
the  depopulation  of  the  whole  city.  Chiteauvieux,  who,  we 
believe,  was  the  first  to  start  this  theory,  mistook  the  effect 
for  the  cause.  Ho  visited  Rome  at  two  different  periods ; 
first  in  1791,  when  'the city  contained  166,000  inhabitants, 
the  streets  were  thronged  with  sumptuous  equipages  ami 
liveries,  and  the  splendid  palaces  were  open  to  the  gaze  uf 
strangers— everything  in  short  had  an  appearance  of  opu- 
lence and  splendour.'  But  a  few  years  afterwards  came  tho 
French  invasion  of  1798,  with  its  wholesale  spoilations, 
forced  contributions,  and  oppression  of  overy  sort,  which  no 
one  has  more  honestly  condemned  and  deplored  than  Count 
Tournon.  after  which  the  Papal  State  was  reduced  to  one- 
half,  and  the  poorer  half,  of  its  territory.  After  a  few 
years  more  of  a  precarious  existence,  the  Papal  Government 
was  again  upset  by  Napoleon  in  1809,  and  the  cardinal 
prelates,  the  foreign  ministers,  and  a  number  of  noblemen 
and  other  persons  were  driven  away  from  Rome ;  numerous 
families  were  deprived  of  their  accustomed  means  of  support, 
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and  the  whole  sodal  system  was  violently  overturned.  The 
population  then  dwindled  apace,  and  in  1810  it  was  123,000, 
of.wlnch  no  less  than  30,000  were  on  the  podr- lists  made  out 
hy  the  rectors  of  tho  respective  parishes.  (Tournon,  vol. 
ii„p.  13G.)  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  ChS- 
tcauvicux  visited  Rome  a  second  timo  in  1813.  'I  onterod 
the  city  by  tho  same  road  as  before  (by  the  Corso),  but  in- 
stead of  equipagcB.  I  saw  it  filled  with  droves  of  cattle,  goats, 
and  half  wild  horse?,  driven,  along  by  a  number  of  Tartar- 
looking  herdsmen  armed  with  long  spears  and  covered  with 
dark  capotes.  The  population  is  now  reduced  to  1 00,000,  and 
of  this  number  one-tenth  part  are  vine-dressers,  herdsmen,  or 
gardeners.  The  ciiy  presents  everywhere  the  appearance 
of  nun.  As  there  are  moro  houses  than  inhabitants  (he 
means  families),  the  houses  arc  not  repaired;  when  they 
get  out  of  order,  the  occupiers  remove  to  others.  A 
multitude  of  convents  have  assumed  tho  appearance  of 
ruins ;  a  number  of  palaces,  no  longer  inhabited,  are  left 
without  even  a  porter  to  take  care  of  them.*  (Lettres  ecritet 
<fltalie.)  And  yet,  though  he  had  the  recent  history  of 
the  country  before  his  eyes,  ChSleauvieux  attributed  this  de- 
population and  decay  to  the  advance  of  the  malaria.  The 
fact  is,  that  wherever  the  population  gets  thin  and  misera- 
ble, tho  malaria  will  gain  ground ;  it  will  take  possession 
of  houses  and  gardens  from  which  the  warmth  of  the  blazing 
hearth,  and  the  cheering  breath  of  human  life,  and  tho 
cares  of  domestic  industry  have  disappeared.  (See  on  this 
subject  an  article  'On  modern  Books  of  Travels  in  Italy,'  iu 
No.  VIII.  of  the  '  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education.')  The 
population  of  Rome  has  rapidly  increased  since  the  peace 
of  1814;  by  the  census  of  Easter,  1838,  it  amounted  to 
148,903  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  4500  Jews.  (Serristori. 
Statistica  d Italia.)  An  account  of  its  distribution,  social 
occupations,  habits,  and  other  moral  features  comes  under 
another  head  of  this  article. 

The  temperature  of  Rome  is  generally  mild  and  genial ; 
frosts  occur  in  January ;  but  the'  thermometer  seldom  de- 
scends lower  than  '16"  of  Fahrenheit,  and  the  midday  sun 
generally  produces  a  thaw.  The  tramontana,  or  north  wind, 
sometimes  however  blows  cold  and  piercing  for  days  together. 
Snow  falls  at  times,  but  it  seldom  remains  on  the  ground  for 
more  than  a  day.  Orange-trees  thrive  in  the  open  air.  but 
lemon-trees  require  covering  during  the  winter  months. 
Rains  are  frequent  and  heavy  in  November  and  December, 
but  fugs  are  rare.  In  the  summer  months  tho  heat  is  at 
times  oppressive,  especially  when  the  scirocco,  or  south  wind, 
blows.  Tho  hour  which  follows  sunset  is  considered  the 
most  unwholesorao  in  summer,  and  people  avoid  exposure 
to  the  open  air. 

The  sky  of  Rome  has  been  admired  by  most  travellers  for 
its  soft  transparent  light,  its  ultramarine  blue  tinge,  and  the 
splendid  colours  of  the  sunset,  which  Claude  has  so  well  ren- 
dered. The  general  scenery  of  tho  country,  tho  purple  hue 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  long  waving  lines  of  the  plain  of 
the  Campagna,  are  noticed  under  Alba  Long  a.  Within  the 
walls  of  Rome  there  are  many  fine  points  of  view.  From 
the  tower  of  the  Senatorial  Palace  on  the  Capitol,  there 
is  a  good  panorama  of  Rome,  embracing  both  the  old  and 
new  towns;  from  the  terrace  of  La  Trinita  de'  Monti  is  a 
fine  western  view  of  modern  Rome;  there  is  another  view 
from  the  Jamculus,  in  an  opposito  or  eastern  direction  ;  and 
lastly,  from  the  gallery  above  St.  Peter's  dome  is  a  splendid 
and 'extensive  panorama,  embracing  the  whole  town,  the 
Campagna,  the  distant  mountains,  and  the  long  line  of  the 
blue  sea. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  tho  topography  of  Rome, 
the  large  map  of  Nolli,  the  atlas  which  accompanies  Bunscn's 
'  Beschreibung  der  S tadt  Rom,'  or  the  small  map  by  the 
S<M'iety  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  may  be  con- 
sulted. The  map  in  Broochi's  work  above  mentioned  gives 
a  good  idea  of  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

TAULS  OF  SOME  OP  TltK  MORE  REMARKABLE  MODERN 

Buildings  in  Rome. 
[The  dates  are  to  bo  considered  only  as  approximations  to 
the  time  when  the  respective  structures  were  either  com- 
menced or  in  progress  J 


Date 

1440 
1450 
1460 


Pal. 

13/5 


1400 


1432 


llmldiug. 

Santa  Maria  sopra  la  Minerva, 
the  only  Gothic  church  in 
Rome  .... 
Santa  Maria  dell'  Anitrm 
Cartel  S.  Angolo,  restored 
Church  of  Spirito  Santo 


Architect. 


14C8 

141)4 


1500 
1505 
150G 


1513 


152G 


RulMinc. 

S.  Stefano  Rotoudo  restored 

S,  Francesco      .        .  . 

Palazzo  di  Vcne2ia  .  . 
Santa  Maria  del  Popolo 

S.  Pietro  in  Montono  . 

8.  Pietro  Rotonda  in  do.  . 
Hospital  S.  Spirito  . 
Cloister  SS.  Apostoli 

S.  Marco          «       •  • 

Cancelleria       .       .  . 
Cloister  Santa  Maria  della 
Pace 

S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  restored 

Palazzo  Sora  .  .  . 
St.  Peter's  begun 

Palazzo  Giraud  .       .  . 

Palazzo  Chigi     .       .  . 

Palazzo  Palma   .       .  « 

Santa  Maria  di  Lorclo  . 

Farnesina  .  •  • 
Palazzo  CafTarelli 

Palazzo  Linotti  .       .  . 

Villa  Madama    .       .  . 

Palazzo  Strozzi  .  .  . 
Palazzo  Massimi  begun 

Palazzo  Cicciaporci    .  . 

Palazzo  Cenci    .       .  . 

Palazzo  Lanti  .  .  . 
Madonna  dell'  Orto  . 

Palazzo  Serlupt  .       .  , 

Palazzo  Niccolini  .  , 
S.  Spirito,  facade 


L.  B.  Alberti. 
Giul.  di  Majano. 
Baccio  Pintelli. 


1550 
1556 

1560 

1564 


1576 
1580 

1586 

1595 
1595 
1602 
1603 

1608 

1612 
1614 

1613 


Villa  Giulia  begun 

Palazzo  Ruspoli.       .  . 
11  Campidoglio 
Palazzo  Lonccllotti  . 
Palazzo  Nari 

Palazzo  Spada  .  .  . 
Palazzo  Negroni  .  . 
Palazzo  Mattel  .  .  , 
Santa  Catcrina  do'  Funari  . 
Collegia  Romano 
Collcgio  della  Sapictiza 
Villa  Pia  . 

Villa  Negroni  .  .  . 
Capella  Sestina,   in  Santa 

Maria  Maggioro      .  . 
Palazzo  Ahemps 
Palazzo  Giustminni  . 
Obelisk  in  front  of  St.  Peter's 

erected  by 
S.  Andrea  della  Valle. 
San  Michele  in  Sassia.  . 
SS.  Apostoli  rebuilt    .  . 
Collcgio  Mallei  .       .  . 
Palazzo  Rospigliosi 
Villa  Borghese  . 
Palazzo  Sciarra  . 
Capella  Borghese  (Sta.  Maria 

Maggiore)  .  .  . 
Aqua  Paolina  .  .  . 
St.  Peter's  facade  completed. 
Palazzo  Vcrospi ... 
Palazzo  Propag.  Fide  .  . 
Palazzo  Altiori  .  .  , 
Villa  Ludovisi  .  .  m 
San  Carlo  .... 
Coilcgio  Nazareno  .  . 
S.  Andrea  del  Noviziato 
S.  Francesco  di  Paula  . 


1640  Valaxzo  Barberini 
1G 12 


Palazzo  Mattei  .       .  , 
Palazzo  Madama  (diGoverno) 
Palazzo  Pamfili  . 
Santa  Agnese 

Curia  lnnoceiiziana    .  . 


Giul.  di  Majano. 
Bramanto. 

Bramaute. 

Bramanto. 
Bramante. 
Bramanto. 
Bald.  Pcruzzi. 
Ant.  Sangallo. 
Ant.  Sangallo. 
Bald.  Pcruzzi. 
Raphael. . 
Bald.  Peruzzi. 
Giul.  Romano. 

Bald.  Peruzzi. 
Giul.  Romano. 
Giul.  Romano. 
Giul.  Romano. 
Giul.  Romano. 
Giac.  della  Porta, 
Ditto. 

Mascherino. 
Ant.  Sangallo. 
.  M.  A.  Buonarroti. 
Vasari. 
Vignola. 
Ammanati. 
M.  A.  Buonarroti. 
Pirro  Ligorio. 
Vignola. 
Mazzoni. 
Ammanati. 
Ammanati. 
Giac.  della  Porta. 
B.  Ammanati. 
Giac.  della  Porta. 
P.  Ligorio. 
Dom.  Fontana. 

Dom.  Fontana. 
M.  Lunghi. 
Giov.  Fontana. 

Dom.  Fontana. 
Olivieri. 

Rainaldi. 


Bernini. 
Ponzio. 

Ponxid 

C.  Maderno. 
Onorio  Lun^hu 
Dom.  Fontana. 
Rossi. 
Bernini. 
Onor.  Lunghi. 

Bemini. 

;  Mailcmo. 

Bernini. 
k  Borromini. 

Borromini. 

Maroscelli. 

G  Rainaldi. 

G.  Rainaldi. 

Bernini. 

Carlo  Fontana. 
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Data. 

1650   Santa  Mario,  Via  Lata 
Palazzo  Doria  . 

1667  Colonnades  of  Piazxa  San 

Pietro  finished       .  . 

1668  Palazzo  Altieri  .  . 
Palazzo  Odelscalchi    .  . 

1725    S.  Giov.  do'  Fiorentini 

1729  Canolla  Corsini  . 
Palazzo  Corsini  . 

1730  Pal.  Consul ta  (now  barracks) 
Tcatro  Argentina      .  . 

1734   Lateran  Church,  facade 
FontanaTrevi  . 
Palazzo  Corsini  restored 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  facade 
Hospital  S.  Spinto  enlarged . 
Villa  Albani 
Palazzo  Pelronj  . 
Convent  S.  Agostino  . 
New  Sacristy  St.  Peter's  be- 
gun .... 
Pal  azzo  Braschi . 
Museo  Pio  Clemen tino 

of  the  Forum 


1741 
1743 


1740 
1775 


1730 
1801 

1805 

1812 

1813 

1823 

1825 

1826 

1838 


Architect. 

P.  da  Cortona. 


Bernini. 

Roast. 

Bernini. 

A.  Galilei. 

A.  Galilei. 

Fuga. 

Fuga. 

Marq.  Toodoli. 
A-  Galilei. 
N.  Salvi. 
Fuga. 
Kuya. 
Fuga. 

Fuga. 
VunviloIlL 

Carlo  March  ionni. 

M.  A.  Simonetti. 


Arch  of  ConsUntine  exca- 
vated .... 

Temple  of  Venus  and  Roma 
excavated 

The  Pillar  of  Phocas  dis- 
covered .... 

Basilica  San  Paolo  fuor  delle 
Mura  burnt,  restored  by  . 

New  Buildings  of  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo     .  • 

S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte.  facade 

Palazzo  Ceccopicro 

Post-office,  Piazza  Colonna  . 

Museo  Gregoriano,  Vatican, 


Belli. 

Gius.  Valadier. 
Luigi  Poletti. 


The  principal  Ajttibnt  Roman  Buildings  of  which 

THXRS  ARB  RkUAINS. 

Balfu. 

Baths  qf  Titus,  hastily  constructed  near  the  Flavian 
Amphitheatre,  about  a.d.  80.  on  the  site  of  tho  gardens  of 
the  golden  house  of  Nero.  The  ruins  stand  now  in  a  vino- 
yard  called  in  Nolli's  map  Sinibaldi,  on  a  spot  circum- 
scribed by  the  modern  street  of  the  Polveriera  and  the  street 
of  the  Colosseum  ;  they  occupied  a  space  of  about  400  feet 
by  GOO.  The  baths  of  Titus  were  however  absorbed  in 
those  of  Trajan. 

Bath*  of  Trajan,  partly  on  the  same  site,  and  adjoining 
those  of  Titus,  were  commenced  by  Domitian  and  finished 
by  Trajan ;  they  were  more  extensive  than  those  of  Titus, 
and  extended  towards  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli, 
which  they  almost  touched.  They  appear,  from  an  inscrip- 
tion, to  have  been  embellished  by  Julius  Felix  Campanianus, 
prefect  of  Rome.  These  are  tho  baths  of  which  Vasari 
mentions  the  circumstance,  in  the  Life  of  Giovanni  da 
Utline,  of  excavations  being  made  near  S.  Pietro,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  pictures  and  stuccoes,  which  so  much 
pleased  both  Giovanni  and  Raphael  that  they  imitated  them 
in  the  arabesques  of  the  Vatican.  Palladio  made  a  plan  of 
these  baths.  The  plan  of  the  baths  of  Trajan  resembles 
very  much  those  of  Diocletian :  it  occupies  en  area  of  about 
1100  feet  by  800. 

One  of  the  great  hemicycles  near  the  northern  angle  still 
remains.  On  the  shorter  sides,  near  the  eastern  and 
southern  angles,  are  the  remains  of  two  hemicycles  with 
niches  for  statues.  The  long  side  opposite  the  Colosseum 
contains  in  the  centre  the  remains  of  a  great  semicircular 
theatre. 

There  are  few,  and  those  few  are  unintelligible,  remains 
of  the  internal  part  of  the  building.  Part  of  the 
golden  house  of  Nero  remains  under  the  baths  of  Trajan. 
In  the  passages  and  chambers  of  this  house  there  are  still 
some  elegant  arabesque  decorations,  the  colours  of  which  in 
many  parts  are  still  very  vivid. 

Baths  of  Constanline,  were,  according  to  Victor,  in  the 
fcurth  region,  or  in  that  of  tho  QuirinaL  The 


were  extensive,  appear  to  have  stood  on  the  boundary  of  the 
Quirinal,  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  palaces  of  the 
Consults  and  Rospigliosi.  Buffalini.  in  his  map  <  1 5.r>  I  >. 
places  them  near  the  church  of  S.  Silvestro,  on  the  Monto 
Cavallo.  Some  slight  traces  of  these  baths  still  exist  in  tho 
Villa  Aldobrandini.  They  were  erected  probably  about  a  d. 
3  JG,  and  were  repaired  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  by 
Pelronius  Perpenna  and  Magnus  QuadratianuB.  In  1519 
sjtnc  of  the  ruins  were  still  in  existence,  but  tboy  disap- 
peared about  1527. 

Palladio  restored  the  plan,  and  in  the  reign  of  Clement 
XII.  an  excavation  was  made  on  their  site,  when  a  mag- 
nificent portico,  with  an  ornamented  ceiling,  and  walls 
painted  with  historical  subjects,  were  discovered. 

Baths  qf  Diocletian,  situated  on  the  Viminal,  and 
erected  by  Diocletian  about  a.d.  302.  They  were  of  vast 
dimensions.  The  extensive  and  capacious  ruins  were  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  a  monastery,  and  M.  Angelo  transformed 
the  antient  tepidarium,  the  cnldarium,  and  a  part  of  tho 
frigidarium  into  a  church  with  its  dependencies.  The 
church  is  called  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli.  The  rest  of 
the  ruins  consist  of  large  brick  masses  with  arches  of 
enormous  span :  some  of  these  masses  still  support  parts  of 
the  vaulted  ceiling.  On  a  part  of  tho  site  of  the  baths  M. 
Angelo  constructed  a  spacious  and  elegant  cloister. 

Baths  of  Agrippa,  were  enclosed  within  tho  space  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  square  of  the  Rotunda  or  Pantheon,  tho 
street  of  the  theatre  called  Valle,  the  street  of  tho  Stim- 
ulate, and  that  of  Gesd.  They  occupied  a  space  about  500 
feet  from  east  to  west,  and  700  from  north  to  south.  Ac- 
cording to  Dion  Cassius.  they  were  constructed  A.ir.c.  729. 
The  temple  called  the  Pantheon  has  been  sometimes  con- 
sidered a  part  of  these  baths.  «... 

Baths  qf  Nero,  situated  on  tho  ground  which  stretches 
from  east  to  west  between  the  square  of  the  Pantheon  and 
the  square  called  Modama.  and  from  north  to  south 
between  the  church  of  S.  Eustachio  and  tho  street  of 
the  Coppelle.  Eusebifls  fixes  the  date  of  their  construc- 
tion, a.d.  65.  They  appear  therefore  to  have  been  .com- 
menced in  the  year  of  the  great  fire  of  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Nero  and  during  the  consulate  of  Quintus  or  Cams 
Lecanius  Bassus  and  Marcus  Licinius  Crassus  Frugi.  One 
hemicycle  alone  of  these  baths  exists  in  the  inn  of  the  Piazza 

Rondanini.  .  ,  , 

Baths  of  Alexander.  An  anonymous  author  quoted  by 
Mabillon  slates  that  these  baths  stood  between  the  Piazza 
Navona,  thechurch  of  8.  Eustachio, and  the  Pantheon.  Thoy 
were  therefore  contiguous  to  the  baths  of  Agrippa.  The  baths 
of  Alexander  were  built,  according  to  Eusebius.  in  the  year 
229,  and.  according  to  Cassiodorus.  in  227.  They  appear 
to  have  been  an  extension  of  the  baths  of  Nero,  as  those  of 
Nero  probably  were  an  extension  of  those  of  Agrippa. 

Baths  of  CaracalUt.  Commenced  about  a.d.  212.  and 
continued  by  Elagabalus  and  Alexander  Severus.  They  arc 
situated  on  a  prolongation  of  tho  Aventine.  not  far  from  the 
irate  of  S.  Sebastian.  They  are  perhaps  the  most  exten- 
sive ruins  in  Rome;  but  being  stripped  of  their  marbles 
columns,  stuccoes,  and  paintings,  they  consist  only  of  vast 
and  lofty  walls,  corbels,  and  niches  of  brick  and  tile,  and  for 
the  ordinary  spectator  possess  in  this  dilapidated  sta  e  little 
interest.  [Baths  ]  At  the  extremity  of  the  great  platform 
the  constructions  arc  still  tolerably  perfect,  aswell  as  part  of 
the  castellum  in  a  neighbouring  vineyard.  The  ruins  stand 
in  three  separate  vineyards. 

Temples. 

Temple  of  Romulus.  Erected  by  Maxentius  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  son  Romulus.  Those  ruins,  which  arc  vulgarly 
called  the  stables  of  the  Circus  of  Caracalla.  are  situated  in 
a  large  quadrilateral  enclosure  forming  part  of  the  villa  of 
Maxentius  on  the  Appian  way.  and  about  one  mile  from 
the  irate  of  S.  Sebastian.  From  two  medals  of  Romulus 
we  see  this  building  as  it  oppcared  at  two  separate  periods : 
one  medal  represents  tho  building  with  a  dome,  and  with- 
out a-portico ;  the  other,  with  the  addition  of  a  portico.  It 
may  hove  served  both  for  a  templo  and  a  tomb.  The  lower 
part  or  basement  is  purely  sepulchral,  with  niches  for  tno 
sepulchral  urns.  The  ceiling  is  vaulted,  and  supported  by  a 

huge  central  pier.  _  ,  ,  . 

TempU  of  Bacchus.  At  what  time  first  constructed  is 
uncertain.   The  tetrastyle  portico  of  four  Connthian  white 
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marble  columns  is  an  addition,  taken  from  nome  othor 
edifice,  probably  about  the  time  of  the  Antonines.  These 
column*  have  been  walled  up.  and  form  part  of  the  modem 
church  to  which  tho  cclla  has  been  adapted.  In  the  reign 
of  Urban  VIII.  a  circular  altar  with  a  Greek  inscription 
was  found  in  the  subterranean  part  of  this  edifice,  to  tho 
left  on  entering.  The  internal  part  of  the  cell  is  adorned 
with  a  stucco  frieze  representing  military  trophies;  the 
vaulting  is  adorned  with  sunk  octagonal  pannels;  slight 
traces  of  a  bas-relief  remain  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling. 
These  ornaments  are  in  a  good  stylo. 

Temple*  called  that  of  the  Divus  Rediculus.  Budt  in  com- 
memoration of  Hannibal's  retreat  from  Rome,  and  situated 
in  the  same  valley  as  the  Nymphroum  of  Egeria,  about  a 
milo  from  Rome,  and  close  to  the  little  brook  called  Al- 
mone.  At  what  time  it  was  constructed  is  unknown,  and 
the  name  of  the  temple  of  Redicolo  is  probably  founded  in 
error,  as  the  temple  of  this  name  stood  two  miles  from 
Rome  bn  the  Via  Appia,  and  to  the  left  on  leaving  the  city. 

It  is  a  most  beautiful  construction  of  brick,  elegantly 
designed,  and  executed  with  great  skill  The  walls  of  the 
cclla  externally  are  of  yellow  brick,  the  basement  and  pilas- 
ters of  red,  and  the  moulded  parts  are  carved,  and  the  cor- 
nice is  enriched  with  modillions.  On  the  southern  side  the 
pilasters  are  changed  for  octagonal  columns  set  in  a  sort  of 
niche.  It  appears  that  on  this  side  there  was  a  road,  which 
was  the  cause  of  a  greater  richness  and  of  variation  in  the 
design.  The  portico  had  originally  four  peperino  columns, 
of  which  however  only  part  of  one  on  the  ground  near  the 
temple  remains.  The  interior  was  adorned  with  stuccoed 
ornaments. 

Temple  of  Vetta.— One  of  tho  temples  to  Vesta,  situated 
in  the  Forum  Boarium  near  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Nibby 
thinks  that  it  was  constructed  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines. 
It  is  of  a  pure  Greek  style,  and  may  have  been  rebuilt  by 
Vespasian,  who  probably  commemorated  it  by  striking  a 
coin,  on  the  reverse  of  which  this  temple  is  represented. 
Twenty  Corinthian  columns,  of  which  nineteen  remain,  sur- 
rounded the  circular  cella,  which  was  formed  of  masonry  in 
the  Greek  taste.  These  columns  are  of  Parian  marble,  and 
fluted ;  they  are  raised  on  a  series  of  steps,  most  of  which 
have  been  destroyed  or  removed.  The  antient  entablature 
and  roof  are  wanting,  and  the  latter  is  supplied  by  an  ugly 
tile  covering. 

Temple  qf  Ceres  and  Proserpine.— Rebuilt  by  Tiberius, 
and  now  forming  part  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Cos- 
medin,  called  also  the  Boi-ca  dolla  Verita,  is  situated  almost 
opposite  the  circular  temple  of  Vesla.  A  part  of  the  cell 
constructed  with  largo  masses  of  travertine,  and  oight  co- 
lumns of  the  peristyle,  remain  partly  walled  up  in  the  church. 
The  fluted  white  marble  columns  are  in  a  good  style,  and  of 
the  Composite  order. 

Temple  0/  Fortuna  Virilit.— Originally  built  by  Scrvius 
Tullius  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  It  was  burnt  and  re- 
built in  the  time  of  the  republic.  It  is  of  an  oblong  figure, 
constructed  of  travertine  stone  and  tufa,  and  stuccoed  with  a 
fine  and  hard  marble  stucco.  The  hexastyle  portico  of  the 
Ionic  order  has  been  walled  up  between  the  columns,  and 
an  engaged  intercolumuiation  is  continued  on  the  walls  of 
the  cella.  The  temple  is  placed  on  a  high  moulded  base- 
ment, and  was  ascended  by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  columns 
support  an  entablature,  the  cornice  is  bold,  and  tho  frieze  is 
decorated  with  festoons  supported  by  infantine  figures,  and 
intermixed  with  skulls  of  oxen  and  candelabra.  These  are 
however  ill  preserved.  The  style  of  the  architecture  is 
heavy ;  still  the  basement  is  a  grand  feature. 

Temple  of  Fortune,  according  to  Nibby,  but,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Bunsen,  the  temple  of  the  Vetpaiiani,  is  situated  in 
the  Forum  Romanum,  on  the  Clivus  Capitolinus.  On  the 
entablature  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

SKNATVS  FOPVLVSQVB  ROMANVS 
INCENDIO  CONSVMPTVM  RKSTITVIT. 

The  edifice  now  consists  of  a  rude  Ionic  hexastyle  portico 
of  granite  columns,  two  of  which  are  returned  on  the  flank, 
and  so  badly  restored  from  the  ruins  of  tho  former  temple, 
that  in  one  instance  part  of  the  shaft  from  the  base  is  placed 
under  a  capital.  The  bancs,  capitals,  and  the  entablature 
are  of  white  marble.  The  internal  part  of  the  frieze  is 
ornamented,  but  this  appears  to  have  been  some  of  the  old 
masonry  used  in  the  rebuilding.  The  portico  and  temple 
were  placed  on  a  hiyh  basement  of  travertine,  which  was 
covered  with  a  veneer  of  marble,  and  in  front  there  was  a 
flight  of  steps. 


Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  according  to  Nibby';  Bunsen 
calls  it  the  Temple  0/  Saturn.  It  is  situated  on  the  Cliviu 
Capitolinus.  It  was  built  by  Augustus,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  restored  by  Sept.  Severus  and  Caracalla.  On  t 
fragment  of  an  inscription  on  the  entablature  over  tbe  three 
columns  of  the  angle,  is  read  ....  kstitvkh-  The  portico 
was  hexastyle,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  of  white  Luna 
marble.  Tbe  columns  are  deeply  fluted.  In  order  to  gain 
space,  the  steps  are  constructed  between  the  columns  in  tbe 
basement  which  supports  them.  The  basement  was  lined 
with  marble,  and  divided  at  intervals  by  small  pilaster*. 
Upon  tbe  frieze  ore  cawed  instruments  of  sacrifice,  and  the 
decorations  which  remain  indicate  that  the  building  was 
highly  ornamented.  Between  this  temple  and  that  called 
tbe  Temple  of  Concord,  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  sedicula,  in 
which  was  discovered  a  votive  altar  sacred  to  Faustina  the 
Younger.  To  the  left  of  this  temple  are  some  chambers,  in 
front  of  which  was  a  portico  of  cipollino  marble  columns, 
of  the  Corinthian  order ;  the  capitals  are  however  adorned 
with  victories  and  trophies.  From  an  inscription  on  tbe 
entablature  of  the  portico,  these  chambers  appear  to  hare 
contained  the  statues  of  the  Dii  Conscntes,  replaced  ly 
Vettius  Agorius,  prefect  of  Rome,  a.d.  368.  Nibby  consi 
ders  this  building  to  have  been  originally  constructed  by 
Hadrian.  It  was  burnt  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  and  re- 
stored by  Septimius  Severus.  Bunsen  calls  it  '  Portico* 
Cliri  et  Schola  Xantha."  (See  the  Plan  of  the  Forum,  bj 
Bunsen.) 

Temple  of  Concord.  The  site  only  of  this  temple  remains 
near  tbe  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans.  Of  this  famous  buy- 
ing there  remain  only  tbe  ruins  of  the  cella,  which  was  on 
gmally  covered  with  giallo  antico  and  pavonauetto.  Tlx- 
pavement  was  formed  of  slabs  of  the  samo  material,  and 
numerous  fragments  discovered  in  the  late  excavations 
prove  that  it  was  profusely  enriched  with  ornamental  carv- 
ings and  statues,  and  that  it  was  also  destroyed  by  fire. 
Owing  to  the  narrow  site  on  which  it  was  placed,  the  cella 
was  wider  than  the  portico. 

Temple  of  Antomnut  Piut  is  in  the  Forum  of  Antoninuv 
now  the  Piazza  delta  Pietra,  and  at  a  short  distance  from 
tbe  Column  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus.  Eleven  large 
Corinthian  columns,  which  are  much  injured,  remain  on  tie 
nortn  side,  and  support  a  white  marble  architrave;  the  res: 
ot  the  entablature,  being  much  ruined,  was  restored  with 
stucco.  The  columns  have  been  walled  together,  and  form 
the  front  of  the  present  Custom-house,  in  tbe  court  of  which 
there  arc  several  fragments  of  vaulting  adorned  with  sunk 
pannels.  A  representation  of  the  portico  with  a  pediment, 
belonging  probably  to  this  temple,  appears  on  a  large  bronie 
coin,  from  which  it  appears  to  have  been  decastyle.  An 
octastyle  portico  with  a  pediment  appears  on  silver  and  bra« 
coins  of  the  same  emperor,  and  most  probably  represent* 
another  temple  belonging  to  the  Antonine  Forum. 

Temple  of  Antoninu* and  Faustina.  Erected  by  the  senate 
to  the  emperor  and  his  wife  in  the  Forum  Romanum.  The 
two  sides  of  the  cella  of  Peperino,  once  clothed  with  marble, 
remain,  as  well  as  the  magnificent  marblo  entablature  om 
them.  The  hexastyle  portico,  with  the  return  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  each  of  one  single  piece  of  Carystian  or 
cipollino  marble,  still  supports  a  considerable  part  of  the 
entablature.  In  the  frieze  are  griffins,  candelabra,  and 
other  ornaments,  in  a  fine  style  of  art.  The  ascent  to  this 
temple  was  antienlly  by  a  flight  of  twenty-one  steps  ;  and 
on  the  entablature  of  the  portico  is  cut  the  dedicatory  in- 
scription to  Antoninus  and  Faustina.  The  columns,  which 
were  once  partly  buried,  have  been  cleared  of  the  surround- 
ing earth.  On  the  ruins  of  the  cella  has  been  erected  the 
church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Miranda.  A  representation  of 
this  temple,  with  its  steps,  statues,  and  pediment,  is  given 
in  a  coin,  published  in  Bunsen's  '  Forum  Romanum.' 

Temple  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  called  by  Bunsen,  'JEda 
Penatiuro.'  A  circular  temple  in  the  Forum  Romanum,  near 
the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  erected,  according 
to  Nibby,  at  a  period  when  art  was  in  its  decline.'  It  is 
however  probable  that  the  circular  building  belongs  to  an 
earlier  period  than  he  would  assign  to  it.  In  tho  year  527. 
this  building  was  used  as  a  vestibule  to  the  church  of  SS 
Cosmo  and  Damiano,  erected  by  Felix  IV.  Urban  VIII. 
applied  the  present  Etruscan  bronze  door,  found  at  Pe- 
rugia, and  placed  the  two  antique  porphyry  columns,  with 
their  entablatures,  in  their  present  situations.  This  piece 
of  architecture  stood  originally  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
present  entrance.   Bunsen  takes  no  notice  in  his  plan  of 
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column*,  half  buried,  and  standing  near  the 
Aides  Penatium  ;  one  is  without  a  capital,  and  the  other 
has  a  capital  and  part  of  an  entablature  showing  a  return, 
as  if  they  were  decorative  columns  of  an  enclosure,  like 
that  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  Forum  of  Nerva. 

Temple  of  Peace,  called  also  the  Basilica  of  Constantino, 
was  built  by  Maxentius,  on  the  antient  site  of  the  Horrea 
Piperatorio,  and  after  his  death  dedicated  by  Constantino. 
This  edifice,  which  consisted  of  three  naves,  has  the  northern- 
most still  in  good  preservation,  and  divided  into  three  great 
arches,  embracing  the  whole  lengib  of  the  nave.  Tho  centre 
arch,  at  a  later  period,  was  altered  into  the  form  of  a 
tribune.  The  vaultings  of  all  three  are  decorated  with 
enormous  sunk  pannels  and  stuccoed  ornaments,  and  the 
walls  with  niches.  The  southernmost  nave  was  similar,  but 
without  a  tribune.  All  except  the  indications  of  the  piers 
have  disappeared,  as  well  as  the  great  centre  nave,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  was  the  principal  tribune,  of  which 
tbore  are  only  a  few  fragments  of  the  vaulted  ceiling  on 
tho  ground.  High  up  in  the  piers  there  are  still  some 
fragments  of  the  great  marble  cornice,  which  was  sup- 
ported  bv  eight  marble  columns,  ono  of  which,  still  stand- 
ing in  the  time  of  Paul  V.,  was  removed  to  the  piazza 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  It  is  of  while  marble,  of  .the 
Corinthian  order,  and  fluted,  eighteen  Roman  feet  in  cir- 
cumference and  forty-eight  high.  Winding  brick  staircases 
led  up  to  the  roof;  one  is  still  almost  entire.  The  building 
was  300  feet  long  and  220  feet  wide.  The  principal  facade 
faced  the  Colosseum,  and  part  of  an  external  arcade  remains 
in  this  direction.  The  pavement  was  of  giallo  antico,  pa- 
vonazzetto.  and  cipollino.  At  a  later  period  this  building 
was  converted  into  a  Christian  church,  at  which  time  an 
entrance  was  formed  towards  the  Palatine,  on  the  Via 
Sacra. 

Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome.  Designed  and  built  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  who  personally  directed  the  construction. 
It  suffered  from  fire,  and  was  restored  by  Maxentius.  Of 
this  vast  building  the  substructions  of  the  surrounding 
colonnade  and  the  great  niches  at  the  division  of  the  cella, 
with  Home  fragments  of  granite  columns,  are  all  that  re- 
main.  [Roman  ARCHtTEcnraK.] 

Temple  of  Venus  and  Cupid,  so  called,  stands  in  what  is 
supposed  to  bo  the  antient  Horti  Variani,  and  close  to  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme.  All  that  remains 
of  thi*  large  edifice  consists  of  an  immense  niche  and  two 
lateral  walls  of  brick,  belonging  perhaps  cither  to  a  great  , 
ball  or  basilica.  Near  these  ruins  is  a  fragment  of  the  j 
Claudian  aqueduct. 

Temple  called  Minerva  Medica.  A  circular  domed  temple  I 
of  brick,  erected  probably  about  the  time  of  Diocletian.  It  is 
thought  by  Nibby  to  have  been  a  large  hall,  erected  in  the 
Licinian  gardens!  which  be  places  here.  The  circumference 
has  nine  niches  for  statues,  seven  of  which  have  been  found 
among  the  ruins  at  different  times.  It  appears  to  have  been 
lined  with  marble  and  painted  with  stucco,  though  only  a 
part  of  its  bare  walls  and  dome,  with  the  buttresses  to  se- 
cure it  against  a  lateral  thrust,  now  remain.  In  1928,  a 
large  portion  of  the  dome,  which  had  been  propped  up  with 
a  wooden  scaffolding,  fell  down. 

Temple  of  Nerva,  situated  in  the  forum  of  Nerva,  was 
consecrated  by  Trajan  to  the  memory  of  Nerva;  it  was  one 
of  the  most  sumptuous  edifices  in  Rome.  Onlv  three  columns 
and  a  pilaster,  partly  buried  in  the  grouna,  on  the  south 
side,  now  remain.  The  ornaments  were  in  the  finest  style, 
and  the  proportions  of  the  order  form  a  correct  model 
for  the  moderns.  (See  Bunsen's  plan  for  the  general 
design.) 

Temple  of  the  Sun,  on  the  terrace  of  the  Colonna 
gardens  on  the  Quirinal  hilL  This  temple,  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  Elagabalus,  was  of  gigantic  dimensions,  of 
noble  masses  of  masonry,  and  highly  enriched,  if  we  may 
j  udge  from  the  two  great  masses  tnat  oro  left— a  part  of  an 
architrave  and  frieze,  and  the  angle  of  the  pediment.  The 
temple  was  probably  Corinthian,  and  the  style,  though  not 
decidedly  bad,  shows  plainly  that  art  was  on  the  decline. 
Many  fragments  of  sculpture  dug  up  in  the  gardens  have 
been  fixed  in  walls  at  the  back  of  these  two  masses.  The 
site  was  eminently  calculated  for  a  colossal  temple,  as  the 
entire  height  of  the  building  would  have  been  visible  from 
most  parts  of  Rome. 

Temple  of  Janus  no  longer  exists,  but  the  site  is  placed, 
with  every  appearance  of  probability,  by  Bunsen,  at  the 
junction  of  the  four  great  forums,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  j 


of  the  Mamertine  prison,  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus, 
and  tho  Basilica  Pauli. 

A  temple  tot  a  long  timo  called  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  afterwards  the  Gracostasis,  and  lately  by  Bunsen, 
first  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  afterwards  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  Chalcidica.  It  is  situated  in  the  Forum 
Romanum,  next  to  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 
The  ruin  consists  of  three  marble  Corinthian  fluted  columns 
on  an  isolated  basement  of  travertine ;  the  columns  support 
a  part  of  the  highly  enriched  entablature,  which  is  in  toler- 
able preservation.  The  proportions  and  execution  of  this 
fragment  are  the  very  finest,  and,  since  the  restoration  oi 
true  architecture,  it  has  served  as  the  great  model  of  the 
Corinthian  order. 

Pantheon.  [Patthbon.] 

Gates. 

Porta  Asinaria  stands  near  tho  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  which 
was  built  in  its  place  by  Gregory  XIII.,  and  to  the  left  of 
it  on  going  out  of  the  city.  The  antient  gate  is  closed,  and 
forms,  with  the  walls,  a  picturesque  brick  ruin. 

Porta  Nomentana  led  formerly  to  Nomentum,  now  La- 
mentana ;  it  stands  near  the  more  modern  gate  called  Porta 
Pia.  It  was  built  by  Honorius. 

Porta  Solaria,  built  by  Honorius  in  his  new  walls,  and 
substituted  for  the  Porta  Collina  of  Servius,  called  Snlaria 
from  the  road  to  which  it  leads.  Through  this  gate  Alaric 
entered  Rome,  a.d.  409. 

Porta  Capena  stands  at  an  angle  of  the  Csalian  hill,  be- 
low the  Villa  Mattei,  within  the  antient  walls  of.  Servius 
Tullius,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Porta  Latino.  Tho 
walls  of  Honorius  make  a  bend  inwards  towards  this  gate. 

Porta  Latino,  now  closed,  stands  between  the  Porta 
Capena  and  the  gale  of  San  Sebastian.  The  present- gate 
was  constructed  by  Honorius,  ajj.  402,  and  repaired  under 
Justinian,  am  550. 

Porta  Apjtia,  or  S.  Sebastiano,  situated  on  the  Appian 
way,  and  built  by  Honorius  in  bis  extension  of  the  Roman 
walls.  This  gate  supplied  the  place  of  tho  antient  Porta 
Capena,  which  was  then  closed.  The  fine  semicircular  brick 
lowers  were  constructed  either  by  Belisarius  or  N arses. 

Porta  Portete,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  in  Transtevcrc, 
built  by  Urban  V14I.,  and  substituted  for  the  antient 
P.  Portuemis. 

Porta  Pinciana,  situated  on  the  Pinctan,  and  now  closed ; 
originally  built  by  Honorius,  and  rebuilt  by  Belisarius. 

Porta  Pia,  substituted  by  Pius  IV.,  for  that  built  by 
Honorius,  and  called  Nomentana,  from  leading  to  the  Via 
Nomentana. 

Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  built  by  Honorius,  a.d.  402,  called 
also  Tiburtina  from  its  leading  to  Tivoli ;  it  also  opened  out 
on  the  Via  Collatina.  This  gale  is  attached  to  the  monument 
at  the  junction  of  tbe  three  aqueducts,  ihe  Aqua  Murcia, 
Tepula,  and  Julia,  which  bears  an  inscription  alluding  to 
the  repairs  made  by  Caracalla-  The  aqueduct  called  Marria 
is  commemorated  by  a  coin  of  the  March,  which  possibly 
may  represent  the  original  monument. 

Porta  Maggiore,  situated  at  a  spot  called  the  'Spcs 
Velus.*  Here  are  the  antient  gates  of  the  Via  I^abiranu 
and  Via  Pnenestina,  formed  by  tbe  monument  of  the 
Claudian  aqueduct.  The  Porta  Labicana  was  disfigured  by 
Honorius,  but  his  barbarous  construction  has  been  lately 
removed,  on  which  occasion  the  tomb  of  Eurysaccs  was  dis- 
covered in  Biviis  formed  by  tbe  Labican  and  Pracnestine 
roads ;  and  at  the  same  timo  there  were  uncovered,  towards 
tbe  open  country,  the  magnificent  Pracnestine  and  Labiean 
gateways,  as  they  stood  before  the  additions  of  Honorius 
disfigured  them.  The  magnificence  of  these  gateways  was 
owing,  in  a  great  measure  perhaps,  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  Claudian  aqueduct  passing  over  them.  The  three  great 
inscriptions  on  the  attic  above  the  gateways  show,  first, 
that  Tiberius  Claudius,  tbe  emperor,  brought  to  Rome,  the 
Claudian  waters  composed  of  the  Qerulean  and  Curtian 
streams,  and  also  the  Aniene  Nova.  The  second  indicates 
the  restoration  by  Vespasian ;  and  tho  third,  that  by  Titus. 
This  magnificent  facade  consists  of  two  great  archways,  and 
three  piers,  each  decorated  with  two  rusticated  columns  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  placed  on  a  rustic  basement,  ai,d  sup- 
porting an  entablature  and  pediment  Abovo  these  is  the 
lofty  attic  in  which  arc  the  two  water-channels.  This  attic 
is  surmounted  with  a  cornice.  Severe  in  character,  this 
structure  is  one  of  the  best  preserved,  and  one  of  the  most 
imposing  architectural  masses  in  Rome.   From  this  gate 
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may  bo  seen  the  four  aqueducts,  Julia,  Tepula,  Marcia,  and 
Anieno  Vetus. 

l\jrta  S.  Giovanni,  substituted  by  Gregory  XIII.  for  the 
anlient  Porta  Asinaria. 

Porta  S.  M),  substituted  by  Honorius  for  the  anlient 
gates  of  Servius  called  Trigemina,  Minucia,  Navalis.  and 
Lavernalu.  Being  built  on  the  Via  Ostionsis,  it  was  called 
also  Ottientie.  The  present  gate  was  rebuilt  by  Belisarius, 
who  constructed  it  on  a  new  level,  the  antient  being  26 
palms  lower.  The  internal  gate  is  older  than  the  time  of 
Belisarius,  and  is  formed  with  a  double  arch. 

Porta  del  Popnlo,  the  chief  entrance  into  Rome,  the 
Flaminian  Gate,  was  built  by  Honorius  on  a  site  a  little 
higher  up  than  the  present  gate,  towards  the  Pincian 
hill,  on  a  slight  elevation;  it  was  removed  between  the 
sixth  and  eighth  centuries  to  its  present  situation.  The 
name  of  Porta  del  Popolo  was  given  to  it  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Aided  by  Vignola.  Pius  IV.  decorated  the  ex- 
ternal front,  after  the  design  of  M.  Angelo ;  notwith- 
standing these  great  names,  the  facade  is  neither  very  strik- 
ing nor  in  very  good  taste.  The  internal  decoration  of  this 
gateway  is  by  Bernini. 

Porta  Cavallcggieri  and  Angelica,  one  ort  each  side  of  the 
Vatican,  are  of  modern  construction.  The  former  is  con- 
sidered to  be  of  the  architecture  of  San  Gallo ;  the  latter 
was  built  by  Pius  IV. 

Tomb*. 

Sepulchre  of  Euryiaces  the  Baiter. — The  exact  date  of  the 
oonstruqtion  of  this  monument  is  doubtful ;  it  was  most 
probably  erected  betwecen  680  and  803  a.u.c  It  is  situated 
at  the  junction  in  Biviis  of  the  Via  Labicana  and  the  Via 
Pnuincstina,  close  to  the  monument  of  the  Claudian  aque- 
duct^ which  formed  tho  majestic  entrance  into  Rome  from 
these  two  roads. 

This  singular  monument  was  imbedded  in  the  rude  con- 
struction of  tbe  gate  built  by  Honorius  in  front  of  the  Clau- 
dian monument ;  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tomb  was  in- 
jurcd  by  tbe  new  constructions.  The  plan  of  this  building 
is  an  irregular  trapezoid,  formed  by  the  roads  and  tbe  con- 
tracted site.  The  elevation  is  divided  into  three  parts :  tbe 
lower,  or  basement,  of  Alban  masonry,  is  divided  from  the 
second  by  a  band,  on  which  is  formed  the  second  division. 
The  second  division  is  constructed  with  the  circular  stone- 
mortars (moftaria)  for  kneading  the  bread,  which  are  placed 
in  a  perpendicular  position,  with  llat-face  piers  at  the  angles ; 
above  these  is  a  continuous  band,  on  each  of  the  four  faces 
of  which  is  repeated  the  inscription, 

BST  HOC  HONIMBNTVM  MARCE1  VERGII.EI  EURYSACIS 
P1STORIS  RKDEMTORIS  APPARET. 

On  this  is  the  third  story,  in  which  three  rows  of  mortars 
are  placed  horizontally,  with  their  circular  mouths  towards 
the  spectator,  having  had  originally  a  ball  of  stone  carved 
iu  them  to  represent  tho  dough.  This  story  is  bounded  by 
pilasters  at  the  angles  with  a  capital  in  the  Greek  style. 
The  pilasters  support  a  frieze,  and  there  was  a  cornice  with 
a  blocking  course  all  round,  and  a  pulvinuson  two  sides: 
above  and  between  tho  extremities  of  tho  pulvinus  was  a 
band  carved  with  a  representation  of  circular  loaves ;  from 
this  band  sprang  a  pyramidal  roof,  terminated  with  the 
representation  of  a  wicker-basket  used  to  carry  bread  in.  In 
the  principal  front  was  a  marble  bas-relief  representing 
Eurysaces  and  his  wife  Atiatia,  and  underneath  a  sarcopha- 
gus with  tho  inscription, 

FVIT  ATIST1A  VXOR  MtHEI 
KF.MINA  OPITVMA  YEIXS1T 
QVOIVS  CORPORIS  RELIQVIAS 
QVOD  SVPKRATTT  SVNT  It* 
HOC  PAXARIO. 

Within  this  scarcopbagus  was  a  representation  of  a  pana- 
rium,  or  wicker-basket,  in  which  tbe  ashes  were  deposited. 
Such  part  of  the  frieze  of  this  singular  monument  as 
remains  has  the  daily  employment  of  the  baker  and  the 
business  of  the  bakehouse  sculptured  upon  it. 

Tomb  of  C.  Pobliciut  liibulut,  stood  originally  without 
the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius,  at  the  angle  formed  by  two 
streets  close  to  tho  antient  Porta  Raturaena. 

This  ruin,  which  is  small,  is  of  two  stories,  but  the  lower 
is  buried  by  the  accumulation  of  soil.  It  stands  now  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Corso  and  forms  part  of  tho  external  wall 
of  a  house  in  the  Via  Marforio,  and  at  present  appears  to 
consist  of  the  upper  story  only,  decorated  with  four  diminish- 
ing pilasters,  two  of  which  are  imperfect,  and  part  of  the 


architrave  and  enriched  frieze.  Two  tablets  without  in- 
scriptions are  placed  in  the  wall  between  the  pilasters,  and 
in  the  centre  is  an  antient  opening  similar  to  a  doorway 


with  moulded  architraves.    The  material  is  travertine. 

,  the 
prior 


The  style  of  this  monument  is  simple,  the  masonry 
"  lave  been  erected  prior  to  the  A 


ugus- 


sive,  and  it  appears  to  have  1 
tan  age. 

Tomb  of  the  Ckuidti,  a  mass  of  shapeless  rubble,  stands 
in  the  Via  Marforio  almost  opposite  the  tomb  of  Bibulus. 

Tomb  of  St.  Conttantia,  erected,  on  the  Via  Nomen- 
tana,  probably  by  Constantino  the  Great,  to  contain  the 
body  of  oitber  his  sister  or  his  daughter,  whose  remains 
were  placed  in  a  magnificent  sarcophagus  of  porphyry,  now 
in  the  museum  of  the  Vatican.  This  edifice  was  turned 
into  a  church  by  Alexander  IV.,  when  it  no  doubt  under- 
went many  changes  from  its  original  appearance.  It  is  not 
a  pure  specimen  of  architecture,  and  is  rather  remarkable 
for  its  arrangement  of  double  Corinthian  columns  sup- 
porting a  dome,  and  for  its  mosaics,  than  for  any  purity  of 
design. 

Pyramid  of  Caiue  \Cettius,  constructed  in  tho  reign  of 
Augustus,  for  tbe  ashes  of  C.  Cestius,  and  situated  near  tbe 
Porta  S.  Paolo,  on  '.he  Viae  Laurcntina  and  Ostiensis.  It 
has  the  following  inscription,  from  which  it  appears  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  space  of  330  days: 

C.  CESTIVS,  L.F.  POP.  EPVLO  PR.  TR.  PL. 
VII.  VIR.  EPVLONVM 
OPVS  ABSOLVTVM  EX  TESTAMEXTO 

D1EBVS  CCCXXX.  AHBITRATV 
PONT1  P.P.  CLA.  WKLAE.  HERKDJ8 
BT  POTHt.  L. 

This  almost  solid  pyramidal  mass  of  masonry  is  covered 
with  slabs  of  white  marble,  and  is  erected  on  a  basement  of 
travertine.  The  walls  are  36  Roman  palms  thick.  In  tbe 
centre  is  a  small  vaulted  sepulchral  chamber,  decorated 
with  arabesques,  of  which  some  brilliantly  coloured  por- 
tions remain.  At  tbe  angles  are  two  Doric  11  u led  columns 
of  white  marble  placed  on  pedestals,  and  on  one  of  two 
bases  which  have  been  discovered,  was  a  bronze  foot,  which, 
from  an  inscription  on  tbe  base,  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  a  statue  of  C.  Cestius.  The  present  entrance  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  side,  which  is  between  the  two  columns.  The 
earth,  now  excavated,  had  been  considerably  raised  round 
the  base  of  this  building.  From  a  fragment  of  mosaic 
found  in  1624  near  tho  tomb,  it  is  possible  that  the  area  on 
which  it  stood  was  paved  in  that  style. 

Tomb  of  Scipio  is  situated  on  a  cross-road  connecting 
the  Via  Appia  and  the  Via  Latina.  The  chambers  arc  irre- 
gularly excavated  in  the  tufa  rock,  and  appear  to  have  been 
turned  into  a  tomb,  having  been  originally  formed  for  tho 
purpose  of  procuring  building  materials.  The  antient  en- 
trance consists  of  a  rude  arch  upon  peperino  imposts,  and 
appears  to  have  been  partly. covered  with  stucco  and  painted. 
Over  the  arch  is  a  stout  moulding,  upon  which  there  was 
antiently  a  second  story.  Several  slabs  of  marble  with  in- 
scriptions are  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  passages  and 
chambers  cut  in  tbe  tufa.  An  elegant  sarcophagus  of 
peperino  with  a  bust  of  the  same  material  were  found  in 
one  of  these  chambers,  and  have  been  placed  iu  the 
Vatican. 

Tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella,  constructed  on  an  eminence 
on  the  side  of  the  Appian  way,  a  little  beyond  the  Circus  of 
Romulus,  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Csocilia  Metclia, 
daughter  of  Quinlus  Metellus,  and  wife  of  Crass  us.  Tho 
inscription,  which  is  on  a  margined  pannel,  is — 

CAECIL1AR 
Q.  CRBTICI,  F 
METELLK  CRASSI. 

Round  in  form,  and  placed  on  a  square  basement,  it  is 
constructed  with  magnificent  blocks  of  travertine.  It  is 
surmounted  with  a  beautiful  decorated  frieze  and  an  elegant 
cornice,  from  which  most  probably  rose  a  dome  or  a  coiueal- 
formed  roof,  now  destroyed.  In  its  place  there  is  a  battle- 
mented  wall,  built  a  d.  1300.  which  indicates  its  change  from 
a  sepulchre  to  a  fortress.  The  interior  was  lined  and  pro- 
bably domed  with  brick.  In  the  time  of  Paul  HI.  a  sarco- 
phagus was  found  here,  which  was  placed  in  tho  cortilu  of 
the  Farncsc  palace  in  Rome. 

In  the  decorated  frieze  . of  this  monument,  just  over  the 
inscription,  is  a  bas-relief  representing  a  trophy  and  a  part 
of  a  figure  of  Victory  in  the  act  of  writing  upon  a  shield,  as 
if  to  communicate  the  deeds  of  the  father  and  the  husband. 
The  Victory  on  the  other  side  of  the  bas-relief  is  wanting : 
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both  of  the  figures  of  Victory  had  slaves  bound  underneath 
them 

Mausoleum  nfAugustus.contUuclod  by  Augustus,  between 
the  Via  Flaminiannd  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  during  his 
sixth  consulate.  When  it  first  became  ruined  is  unknown, 
but  being  turned  into  a  fortress,  and  becoming  eveniuallv  the 
property  of  the  Colon nu  family,  it  was  dest  roved  in  J  J  07  in 
a  |*>pular  tumult,  and  became  a  shapeless  ruin. 

The  building  was  of  a  circular  form.  220  ancient  Roman 
feet  in  diameter,  and  was  probably  domed.  Round  the  inner 
circumference  were  thirteen  sepulchral  chambers  and  an 
ample  chamber  in  the  centre,  of  which  thero  only  remains 
the  basement  of  reticulated  work  in  tufa.  In  the  ialter  part 
of  the  last  century  the  remains  of  this  edifice  were  turned 
into  an  amphitheatre  for  bull-fighls  and  fire-works. 

Two  obelisks  without  hieroglyphics,  whic  h  formerly  stood 
nt  the  entrance  of  the  Mausoleum,  now  adorn  the  piazza  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore  and  the  Qmrinal. 

Mausoleum  af  Hadrian,  now  called  Castle  of  S.  Angelo, 
erected  by  Hadrian  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  within  the 
gardens  of  Doiniiia.  This  building  consist*  of  a  circular 
touerwho»e  present  diameter  is  18b  feet,  placed  on  a  quadri- 
laleial  basement,  each  side  of  which  is  ii-i  feet.  It  was 
once  highly  decorated,  but  no  vestiges  of  the  decorative  part 
remain,  Procopius,  who  described  it  in  the  sixth  century, 
before  it  was  injured,  says  it  was  built  of  Parian  marble, 
and  adorned  with  statues,  both  of  men  and  horses,  of  the 
same  material.  {Golh*,  lib.  i )  Between  the  time  of  the  re- 
building of  the  walls  of  Rome  by  Honorius  and  the  Gothic 
war,  it  appears  to  have  been  already  turned  into  a  fortress, 
but  without  injury  to  the  decorations.  During  the  wars  with 
the  Goths,  the  Romans,  being  shut  up  in  the  building,  were 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  throwing  down  the  statues  on 
their  besiegers.  Iu  the  tenth  century  it  was  fortified  by  a 
certain  Crescenzio,  and  afterwards  increased  in  extent  and 
hlrcnglhened  by  the  popes  Nicholas  V,  Alexander  VI.,  and 
Urban  VIII.,  the  last  assisted  by  Bernini.  The  antient 
doorway,  recently  opened,  is  situated  immediately  in  front 
of  the  bridgo;  at  the  same  time  the  antient  spiral-way 
which  led  to  the  sepulchral  chambers  was  discovered.  This 
rose  with  a  gentle  inclination  to  the  summit  of  the  build- 
ing ;  part  of  the  white  mosaic  Hour  with  which  tho  way  was 
paved  is  still  remaining. 

Columbaria. 

Between  the  temple  of  Minerva  Medica  and  the  Porta 
Mapgiore  arc  two  columbaria,  or  tombs.  The  first,  to  the 
memory  of  Lucius  A  rruntius,  consul  under  Augustus  (a.d.  7), 
consists  of  two  small  chambers,  in  one  of  which  are  some 
small  cinerary  urns;  and  in  the  other,  some  pictures  on  the 
ceiling,  and  some  small  figures  and  ornaments  of  stucco. 
The  second  consists  of  one  chamber. 

Columbarium  in  the  Villa  Doria  Pamfili.  This  colum- 
barium, the  general  plan  of  which  was  tolerably  well  pre- 
served in  15 .'9,  consisted  of  several  small  chambers  irregu- 
larly disposed.  It  has  however  been  lately  destroyed.  1  ho 
plan  measured  by  W.  B.  Clarke,  architect,  was  published  in 
the '  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge— Townley  Marbles.' 

Columbarium  ofCneiusP>mpanius  Hylas  and  of  Pomponia 
Vitalina  stands  in  the  same  vineyard  which  contains  the 
tomb  of  Scipio.  The  small  urns  and  tablets  in  their  several 
niches  appear  to  belong  to  a  period  from  the  age  of  Augustus 
to  the  time  of  the  Antouines.  This  columbarium  is  filled 
with  niches  with  their  ollae  and  lapidary  inscriptions,  and  is 
partially  decorated  with  arabesques. 

Tomb  in  the  Vigna  di  Luztano,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  Porta  Pia,  and  without  the  walls.  The  date  is  uncertain. 
The  square  chamber  of  fine  travertine  masonry  surmounted 
with  a  cornice  is  in  high  preservation,  and  also  the  three 
marble  sarcophagi  of  tho  interior,  which  are  highly  enriched 
with  bas  reliefs,  and  contain  skeletons.  The  upper  part, 
which  was  probably  circular,  has  entirely  disappeared,  and 
the  preservation  of  its  base  was  entirely  owing  to  its  having 
been  buried. 

Bridges. 

Pons  Aehus,  now  Ponte  S.  Angolo,  crosses  the  Tiber 
.ramodiately  opposite  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  now  the 
Castle  of  S.  Angvlo.  It  was  constructed  by  Hadrian  as  an 
entrance  to  his  mausoleum  and  the  gardens  of  Domitia, 
which  were  much  frequented  by  him,  and  in  which  ho  also 
built  his  circus.  The  whole  of  tins  bridge  is  ancient  except 
the  parapets,  some  trilling  restorations  of  masonry,  and  a 
small  arch  on  tho  side  of  tho  Castle  of  S.  Atigelo.  Tho 
P.  C ,  No.  1243. 


I  bridge  consists  of  three  large  arches  and  two  small  arches, 
;  Willi  buttresses  attached  to  the  piers  and  starlings  pro- 
jecting beyond  them.    It  was  restored  by  Nicholas  V.  in 
I -150,  and  the  Clements  VII.  and  IX.  decorated  it  with 
modern  statues.    Clement  IX.  added  the  parapet. 

Puns  Mtlcius,  now  Pittite  Molle,  on  the  Flaminian  way, 
rather  more  than  a  mile  from  the  city.  It  was  antiently 
called  not  only  Milvius,  but  Mulvius  and  Molvius.  The 
construction  is  ultnbuted  to  viitT.ilius  Scaurus.  about  tho 
middle  of  the  seventh  century  of  Rome.  According  to  Livy 
(xxvii.,  c.  61),  there  must  have  been  a  bridge  here  at  least  a 
;  century  earlier.  A  part  only  of  the  bridge  is  antient ;  Ni- 
cholas V.  restored  it  in  the  middle  of  the  llfleenlh  century 
up  lo  which  period  the  extremities  consisted  of  wooden 
drawbridges. 

Pans  Sublicius,  or  Sublician  Bridge,  first  erected  bv 
Ancus  Marcius,  of  wood,  was  destroyed  by  an  in  inula  lion  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  rebuilt  of  stone  by  M.  yKmilius 
Lc|>idus  the  censor,  an  event  which  is  commemorated  in  a 
coin  of  the  Ylimilii.  From  this  circumstance  it  look  thu 
name  of  /Emilian.  It  was  restored  by  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  in  little  more  than  six  centuries  after  was  destroyed  bv 
a  great  inundation  of  the  Tiber  during  the  reign  of  Pope 
Adrian  I.  What  remained  of  it  after  this  was  removed,  in 
1454,  to  make  cannon  balls,  and  nothing  but  the  rubhlw 
basemeuts  of  the  piers  arc  visible  when  the  water  is  low. 
From  the  coin  it  appears  to  have  consisted  of  three  arches, 
and  was  adorned  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  censor. 

Punt  Fabricius.  built  by  Fabricius,  the  Curator  Viaruin. 
a.v.c.  690  ;  connects  the  city  with  tho  Isola  Ttburtina,  and 
is  the  best  preserved  of  the  antient  Roman  bridges. 

Pons  Gratiunus  is  a  continuation  of  the  Pons  Fabricius, 
connecting  the  Isola  Tiburtina  with  Translevere.  It  was 
constructed  about  a.d.  3G7,  during  the  reigns  of  the  empe- 
rors Valetitinian  and  Gratian,  from  whom  it  derives  its  name. 

Pons  Janiculensis,  now  Ponte  Sislo,  connecting  Trans- 
tevere  with  tho  city  above  the  Fabrician  bridge.  It  appear* 
to  have  been  called  Janiculensis  under  the  emperors,  and 
\  to  have  been  restored  by  one  of  them.  It  was  ruined  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  reconstructed  under  Sixlus  IV.  in  1774  by 
Uaccio  Piutelli. 

Pons  Palatinus  or  Senatoriwi,  now  called  Ponto  Rotlo, 
wis  below  the  Fabrician  and  Gratian  bridges  and  above 
the  Sublician;  only  three  arches  of  it  remain,  on  thcTraiiB- 
tevere  side.  It  was  first  built  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Afri- 
ca mis,  and  was  repaired  by  Angustus.  It  was  a  very 
handsome  bridge,  and  had  a  roof  supported  by  marble 
columns.  Being  carried  off  by  a  great  flood,  it  was  rebuilt 
by  Pope  Pius  II U  and  again  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1576; 
.  after  which  it  broke  down,  and  has  not  been  repaired  since. 

Pons  Triumphant,  called  also  Pun*  Vnticanus,  was  con- 
structed in  a  bend  of  the  river  near  the  Vatican.  It  is  con- 
jectured to  have  been  built  by  Caligula  or  Nero  as  a  means 
of  easy  access  to  their  gardens  on  the  Vatican.  It  appears 
to  have  been  ruined  about  the  fifth  century  :  some  remains 
of  tho  rubble  piers  of  this  bridge  may  be  seen  when  tho 
water  is  low. 

Tfieatres  and  Amphitheatres, 

Theatre  of  Pmtpey,  built  by  and  named  after  Pompcy 
the  Great,  occupied  i he  space  circumscribe  1  by  the  palace 
called  Pio,  the  Campo  di  Fioro,  and  the  streets  called 
Chiavari  and  Giuppouuri.  Under  the  palace  there  are  some 
ruins  of  this  edifice. 

Theatre  of  Marcellut,  built  by  Augustus,  and  dedicated 
to  Marcellus,  son  of  Oclavia.  his  sister,  in  honour  of  whom 
he  named  the  portico  attached  to  this  theatre.  This  was 
the  second  solid  theatre  constructed  in  Rome,  and  consisted 
of  three  orders,  the  upper  of  which  is  entirely  lust.  The 
remains  of  this  building  are  in  the  Piazza  Monlanura,  and 
a  small  part  near  the  entrance  to  the  Palazzo  Orsini.  A 
small  portion  of  the  curved  part  of  the  theatre  shows  thu 
remains  of  two  orders  of  architecture,  the  Doric  and  Ionic, 
both  in  a  bad  state  of  preservation.  Tho  highest  order 
above  the  Ionic  is  supplied  by  the  upper  story  of  the  mo- 
dern dwellings,  which  are  formed  in  the  antient  curved  front 
of  the  theatre.  The  style  of  the  architecture  is  much  su- 
perior to  that  of  tho  Colosseum,  and  was  the  Palladian 
j  model  of  the  Roman  Doric  and  Ionic  orders. 

Flavian  Amphitheatre,  or  Colosseum,  commenced  by 
Vespasian,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  on  the  site  of  the 
great  poud  formed  by  Nero  within  the  extent  of  his  Domus 
Aurea.  [AmphuhsatrkJ 

Amphitheatre  called  Castrensis,  a  small  brick  amphi- 
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theatre,  at  what  time  erected  is  unknown,  but  probably,  if  I 
we  may  judge  from  the  stylo  of  brickwork,  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  »ra.  It  originally  stood  without 
the  wiills  of  Servius  Tullius,  but  during  the  reign  of  Ho- 
norius  it  «u  employed  to  form  part  of  tho  new  enclosure, 
ami  the  arche*  were  filled  up.  On  the  inside  the  form  of  a 
gem i-cll ipse  on  its  greatest  axis  is  all  that  can  be  discerned ; 
but  externally  the  engaged  Corinthian  columns  of  the  lower 
order,  with  their  brick  capitals,  are  well  preserved ;  of  the 
upper  order  there  only  remain  a  pilaster  and  part  of  an 
arcli.  During  some  excavations  made  here,  an  Egyptian 
statue,  and  some  pieces  of  marble  with  which  the  amphi- 
theatre was  decorated,  were  discovered. 

Arches. 

Arch  of  Titus  stands  near  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Venus  and  Rome.  On  the  side  facing  tho  Colosseum  is  a 
finely  cut  inscription  on  the  attic : 

SEN ATVS  .  POPVLVSQVK  ROMANVS. 
DIVO  .TITO  .  D1VI  .  VKSPAStA.1I  .  F 
VESPA3IANO  .  AVO. 

Erected  by  Domitian,  in  honour  of  Titus,  and  to  com* 
memorate  tho  great  event  of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem. 
It  is  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  of  an  elegant  design,  but  with 
only  one  arch.  On  each  side  were  fluted  columns  of  the 
composite  order,  of  which  only  two  on  each  side,  and  these 
imperfect,  are  antique ;  the  rest  of  the  arch  was  restored 
by  Pius  VII.  On  the  sides  of  the  piers  under  the  arch, 
which  is  highly  decorated,  are  two  very  fine  bas-reliefs, 
illustrating  the  victory  of  Titus  over  the  Jews.  In  one  of 
them  is  represented  the  golden  table,  the  trumpets  and 
horns  of  silver,  and  the  golden  candlestick  with  its  branches. 
The  triumph  of  Titus  is  represented  also  on  the  frieze  on 
the  outside  of  the  arch. 

Arch  of  Sept i mitts  Severn*,  erected  a.d.  205,  by  the  se- 
nate and  Roman  people,  in  honour  of  Septimius  Sever  us, 
and  his  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta,  for  their  victories  over  the 
Purthians,  the  Arabs,  the  Adiabeni,  and  other  oriental  na- 
tions. In  the  long  inscription  on  the  attic  may  be  recog- 
nised tho  erasure  made  by  Caracalla  when  he  changed  the 
expression,  et  .  p .  skptimio  .  l  .  f  .  oxtm  .  nob  .  c&sari,  for 

P.P.  OPTIM1S  .  FORTISS1M1S  .  QVE  .  PKINCIPIBVS.      The  STcll 

is  of  Pentelic  marble,  with  archways  and  transverse  arch- 
ways through  the  piers  of  the  centre  arch.  Each  front  is 
decorated  with  four  fluted  columns,  and  a  series  of  bas- 
reliefs,  which,  though  not  of  a  high  order,  are  highly  inte- 
resting as  a  picture  of  the  modes  of  warfare  and  the  com- 
missariat of  a  Roman  army.  From  a  medal  of  Scverus 
and  Caracalla,  it  appears  that  the  attic  of  the  arch  was  deco- 
rated with  a  chariot  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  in  the  chariot 
was  placed  tho  cm)>cror  between  his  two  sons:  on  each  side 
of  tho  car  was  a  soldier  on  foot  and  a  soldier  on  horseback. 
The  whole  of  tho  mouldings  and  the  vaulting  ore  highly 
enriched  with  carved  ornaments.  An  accumulation  of  earth 
had  half  buried  this  monument  when  it  was  first  excavated 
by  Pius  VII..  and  afterwards  by  Leo  XII.,  Pius  VII.,  and 
Gregory  XIV. 

Arch  of  Constantine,  erected  in  commemoration  of  his 
great  victory  over  Maxentius,  stands  near  the  Meta  Sudans, 
and  fronting  tho  Colosseum.  Formed  with  three  archways, 
adorned  with  four  beautiful  columns  of  giallo  antico  on 
each  side,  and  enriched  with  many  fine  bas-reliefs  and  statues, 
as  well  as  with  specimens  of  art  of  indifferent  workmanship, 
it  shows  the  decline  of  art  at  that  period.  Tho  fine  parts 
arc  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  a  triumphal  arch 
erected  to  Trajan,  the  situation  of  which  is  unknown.  It  is 
also  possible  that  some  might  have  been  taken  from  the  forum 
of  Trajan.  Tho  statues  of  tho  Dacion  prisoners  ore  probably 
taken  from  an  arch  of  Trajan.  Above  the  attic  was  a 
triumphal  quadriga.  Tho  arch  remained  partially  buried 
until  it  was  excavated  by  Pius  VII.,  who  enclosed  the  base- 
ment within  a  circular  wall.  During  tho  reigns  of  his  suc- 
sors  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  earth  has  been  removed, 
so  that  the  roadway  now  passes  under  it 

Arch  of  Dolubella.  This  stnglo  arch  of  travertine  was 
constructed  a  d.  10,  by  the  consuls  Pubhus  Cornelius  Dola- 
bella  oud  Caius  Junius  Silanus.  It  stands  near  the  church 
ofS.  Giovanni  and  Paolo,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  the  en- 
trance to  the  Campus  Martialis.  where  the  Equiria,or  eques- 
trian games  in  honour  of  Mars,  were  celebrated,  when  the 
Campus  Martius  was  inundated  by  the  Tiber.  This  cam- 
pus stands  immediately  to  the  left  after  passing  the  opening. 
It  is  flanked  on  the  west  by  a  magnificent  substruction  of 
largo  niches  belonging  to  the  Nymphaeum  of  Nero  and 


Temple  of  Claudius.  Nero  took  advantage  of  the  arch  of 
Dolubella,  and  passed  bis  aqueduct  over  it,  the  arch  of 
which  is  still  extant. 

Arch  of  Gallienus,  upon  the  site  of  the  Esquiline  gate, 
dedicated  to  Gallienus  and  Salonina,  by  Marcus  Aurelius 
Victor.  The  gate  is  formed  of  a  single  arch,  adorned  with 
four  pilasters,  and  flanked  with  two  buttresses,  a  part  of 
one  of  which  remains  on  the  side  towards  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  The  structure  is  formed  of  large 
blocks  of  travertine,  and  is  of  a  plain  and  simple  but  not  a 
bad  style  of  architecture. 

Arch  of  Drusut,  erected  across  the  Appiau  way,  close  to 
the  gate  of  St.  Sebastian,  by  the  senate,  to  Claudius  Nero 
Drusua,  father  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  It  consists  of  one 
arch  only,  adorned  on  each  side  with  two  marble  columns  of 
the  composite  order ;  above  the  entablature  are  the  remains 
of  a  pediment,  and  there  was  also  an  attic.  Caracalla  used 
the  arch  as  part  of  the  line  of  his  aqueduct  for  his  Therms. 
An  extant  coin  gites  a  faithful  representation  of  this  arch 
when  perfect.  Excavations  have  lately  been  made  round 
this  building.  The  arch  appears  to  have  been  veneered 
with  marble ;  but  the  cornices  were  formed  of  solid  blocks 
of  that  material. 

Arch  of  Janus  Quadrifront,  situated  in  the  Velabrum ; 
the  exact  date  of  its  erection  is  unknown,  but  from  its  de- 
based stylo  and  want  of  simplicity,  it  may  be  attributed  to  a 
period  after  Septimius  Severus.  The  form  is  square,  105 
palms  on  each  face,  with  a  large  arch  in  each  front,  forming 
an  open  vaulted  space.  In  each  of  the  piers  supporting  the 
arch  are  twelve  niches  in  two  rows,  between  which  were 
small  columns  as  a  decoration  forming  a  double  order.  The 
construction  is  formed  of  large  blocks  of  white  marble.  The 
upper  part  is  ruined,  and  it  was  held  by  the  Frangipani  as  a 
fortress  during  the  civil  wars. 

Arch  of  Septimius  Sevens,  commonly  called  the  Arch  of 
the  Goldsmiths,  is  situated  also  in  the  Velabrum,  and  close 
to  the  arch  of  Janus.  This  small  structure,  in  a  style 
which  shows  the  decadence  of  art,  is  highly  enriched,  oud 
consists  of  a  single  opening,  square  in  form,  and  supported 
on  broad  pilasters  filled  with  ornament.  The  following  in- 
scription shows  it  to  have  been  erected  by  the  bankers  and 
dealers  of  the  Forum  Boarium,  in  honour  of  Septimius 
Severus,  Julia  Domna,  his  wife,  and  Caracalla : — 

IMP.  CAES.  L.  SKPTIMIO.  SKVERO  .  PIO  .  PERTINAC1.  AVO. 
ARABIC.  ADIA8KN1C.  PARTHIC.  MAX.  FORTISSIMO  .  FEL1- 
CI3SIMO. 

PONT.  MAX.  TRIB.  POTUST.  XII.   IMP.  XI.  COS.  III.  PATH!. 
PATRIAE  .  ET. 

IMP.   CAES.  M.  AVRKLIO  .  ANTONINO  .  PIO  .  FKLICI  .  AVU. 

TRIB.  POTEST.  Vlt.  COS.  III. 
FORTISSIMO  .  FELICISS1MOQUK  .  PRINCIPI  .  P.  P.  PROCOS.  KT. 
1VLIAE.  AVO.  MATRI.  AVG.  N.  ET.  CASTRORVM  .  ET  .  St- 
N  ATVS  .  KT  .  PATRIAE  .  KT  .  IMP.  CAES. 
M.  AVREL11  .  ANTON1NI  .  Pll  .  FELIUS  .  AVO 
PAHTIUCI.  MAX1MI.  BRITANNICI.  MAXIMI. 

ARCKNTARII  .  ET  .  NKUOT1  ANTES  .  BOARII  .  HVIV8  .  LOCI  . 
QVI.  INVKIIKNT  .  DEVOT1  .  NVMINI  .  EORVM. 

The  name  of  Geta  was  originally  iu  tho  dedication,  but 
his  name  was  erased  after  his  death. 

Columns. 

Column  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  in  the  Piazza  Colonna. 
[Antonine  Column.] 

Column  of  Antoninus  Pius  was  discovered  on  the  Monte 
Citorio,  in  the  house  of  the  Mission,  in  1709.  It  was  of  a 
single  piece  of  red  granite,  and  had  a  white  marblo  pedestal, 
now  in  the  Vatican,  representing  alto-reliefs,  with  tho  in- 
scription : 

DtVO  ANTONINO  AVGVSTO  PIO 
ANTONINVS  AVOVSTVS  ET 
VKRVS  AVOVSTVS  FILII. 

The  shaft  was  G8  Roman  palms  long,  and  was  used  lo 
restore  tho  obelisks  erected  by  Pius  VI.  This  column, 
which  is  represented  on  the  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius,  was 
enclosed  with  a  fence,  and  most  probably  stood  within  the 
forum  of  Antoninus  Pius,  adjoining  that  of  Aurelius,  as  did 
also  the  temple  called  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

Column  of  Trajan,  formed  of  34  pieces  of  while  marble, 
situated  in  tho  forum  of  Trajan,  and  erected  by  that  em- 
peror as  a  decoration  to  his  great  forum.  The  height  repre- 
sents the  height  of  the  Quirinal  cut  away  and  removed  for 
the  level  site  of  bis  forum,  and  is  stated  in  the  following 
inscription  • — 
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9EXATV9  .  POPVLVSQVB  ROMANVS. 
IMP.  CAKSARl  .  DIVI  .  NKHVAE  .  F  NERVAK 
TRAJANO  .  AVO.  GERM.  DACICO  PONTIF. 
MAXIMO.  TRIB.  POT.  XVII.  IMP  VI.  COS.  VI.  PP. 
AD  .  DECL ARANDVM  .  QVANTAK  .  AI.TITVOINIS. 
MONS.  ET  .  LOCV9  .  TANTI3  OPERIBVS 
SIT  BOWSTVS. 

Thia  column,  admirable  both  for  its  proportion  and  for 
(bo  design  and  execution  of  the  bas-relief*  and  ornamcnU, 
which  aro  in  the  best  taste,  was  the  receptacle  for  the  ashes 
of  Trajan.  The  spiral  bas-reliefs  do  not  destroy  the  line  of 
the  shaft  by  their  projection,  as  in  the  column  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  called  the  Antonino  column.  The  Trajan  column 
is,  with  few  exceptions,  in  a  high  state  of  preservation.  A 
statue  of  8t.  Peter  is  placed  on  the  pedestal  at  its  summit, 
and  it  is  ascended  by  a  spiral  staircase. 

Column  of  Phocat,  erected  in  the  Forum  Roman  um  by  the 
Exarch  Smaragdus  to  the  emperor  Phocas*  a.d.  606,  according 
to  an  inscription  on  the  pedestal. 

The  erasure  of  the  name  of  Phocas,  made  by  Heraclius,  is 
discernible  on  the  pedestal  of  the  fluted  Corinthian  column, 
which  is  of  a  much  earlier  date,  probably  of  the  time  of  the 
Antoninea.  On  the  top  of  the  capital  there  was  a  gilt  statue 
of  the  emperor.  The  pedestal  is  placed  on  a  (light  of  steps 
of  a  bad  construction,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the 
column  was  taken  from  some  other  structure. 

Forums. 

Forum  of  Nerva,  situated  near  the  Forum  Romanum, 
commenced  by  Domitian,  and  dedicated  to  Pallas.  It  was 
however  terminated  by  Nerva.  It  received  the  names  of 
Traositoriutn  and  Pervium,  from  its  being  a  passage-way  to 
other  fora.  Two  fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
half  buried  in  the  ground,  with  a  rich  entablature  and  attic 
over  them,  adorned  with  a  bas-relief  of  Pallas  or  Rome, 
formed  part  of  the  internal  decoration  of  the  inclosure  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva.  A  large  part  of  an  irregular  line  of  wall 
belonging  to  this  forum  is  remarkable  for  its  height  and 
massive  masonry  of  Travertino,  set  without  cement.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  wall  is  much  more  antient  than  the 
date  of  the  formation  of  the  forum  by  Domitian  and  Nerva. 
Through  this  wall  there  is  an  antient  archway  with  the 
masonry  cut  diagonally.  See  the  Plan  of  the  Forum,  by 
Bunsen.  for  the  extent  and  position  of  this  forum. 

Forum  of  Trajan,  adjoining  the  forum  of  Nerva.  (See 
Bunsen' a  Plan.)  Of  this  extensive  forum  only  the  Cochlide 
column  and  part  of  the  Basilica  Ulpia  can  bo  seen;  the  rest 
of  the  site  is  buried  under  the  adjacent  streets  and  bouses. 
The  earth  round  the  pedestal  of  the  column  was  excavated 
in  1590,  during  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V. ;  and  Pius  VII. 
m  IB  12  and  1813  caused  the  present  area  to  be  formed  by  the 
removal  of  the  houses  and  excavation  of  the  site  of  part  of 
the  Basilica.  The  columns  are  of  grey  granite,  ana  have 
been  replaced  in  their  respective  situations.  The  site  of  the 
steps  and  pedestals  at  their  entrance  may  be  distinguished, 
and  numerous  fragments  of  marble  capitals,  entablatures, 
and  ornaments  are  ranged  round  the  area. 

Miscellaneous. 

Mamertine  and  Tuition  Prisons,  situated  near  the 
Capitol,  close  to  the  forum,  built  prior  to  the  reign  of  Servius 
Tullius,  and  enlarged  by  him.  Part  of  the  front,  forty-five 
feut  long  and  oighteen  high,  is  constructed  with  large  blocks 
of  tufa  without  cement ;  a  part  is  also  buried  in  the  earth. 

C.  VIBIVS.  C.  F.  RVFIXV9  M.  COCCEIVS ....  NERVA.  COS.  EX. 

s.  c.  repaired  this  edifice  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.d.  22. 
The  prison  was  divided  into  two  floors,  and  the  round  holo 
through  which  criminals  were  dropped  into  the  lower  prison 
still  exists. 

Tatntlarium  and  Mrarium  Sanctius,  place  for  the  public 
archives  and  treasure,  constructed  on  the  side  of  the  Capitol, 
by  Quintus  Lutatius  Catulus.  The  inscription  referred  to 
by  Nardini  after  Poggio  is  :— 

Q.  LVTATIVS  .  Q.  F.  Q.  N.  CATVLVS  .  COS. 
SVBSTRVCTIOXEM  .  ET  .  TABVLARIVM  .  9.  S. 
FACIBNDVM  .  COERAVIT. 

(See  Plan  of  Borne,  by  Bunsen.) 

Septisolium,  commonly  called  the  Sotto  Sale,  is  near  the 
baths  of  Titus  enlarged  by  Trojan.  It  is  a  large  brick  ruin, 
and  may  be  classed  among  the  Piscinas,  or  reservoirs.  It  is 
thought  to  bo  older  than  the  time  of  Titus,  though  it  was 
applied  to  the  use  of  his  baths.  It  consists  of  two  floors,  the 
lower  of  which  is  buried  in  the  ground ;  tho  upper  is  divided 
into  nine  chambers,  with  tho  opening  from  one  to  the  other 
in  a  diagonal  line.   The  construction  is  very  solid. 
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Cloaca  Maxima,  said  to  havo  been  constructed  by  Tar- 
quinius  Priscua.  Two  ports  of  this  cloaca  only  are  visible, 
one  near  tho  arch  of  Janus  Quadnfrons,  and  tho  other  on 
tho  Tiber  near  the  temple  of  Vesta.  [Cloaca.] 

Praetorian  Camp,  built  by  Sejanus,  in  tho  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, without  the  walls  of  Servius,  to  the  north-east  of 
Rome,  and  dismantled  by  Constantino  the  Great.  Three 
sides  of  the  walled  enclosure  of  a  rectangular  figure  were 
joined  by  Honorius  to  his  new  walls,  and  form  a  large  rcc- 
tangled  recess  on  the  plan  of  Rome.  The  appearance  of  tho 
leading  features  of  the  camp  may  be  collected  from  a  gold 
coin  of  Claudius. 

Mela  Sudan*,  a  fountain  placed  at  tho  point  of  junction 
of  four  antient  regions,  the  second,  third,  sixth,  and  tenth, 
and  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Colosseum.  It  uppcars 
to  have  been  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Nero,  and  was 
reconstructed  by  Domitian  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  in  tho 
centre  of  a  circular  basin  80  Roman  feet  in  diameter.  11ns 
brick  rim  has  been  entirely  divested  of  its  raarblo  covering 
and  ornaments;  tho  water  came  out  in  a  jet  from  the  top ; 
a  representation  of  it  appears  on  the  coins  bearing  the  im- 
press of  the  Flavian  amphitheatre.  In  the  com  there  are 
two  large  figures:  one  may  probably  represent  tho  colossal 
statue  removed  here  first  by  Vespasian  and  afterwards  re- 
moved by  Hadrian.  The  gladiators  of  the  amphitheatre 
are  said  to  have  washed  themselves  at  this  fountain. 

Portico  of  Octavta.  built  by  Augustus,  near  the  theatre 
of  Marcellus,  ns  a  place  of  refugo  for  tho  spectators  in  the 
theatre  from  a  storm.  The  jiortico,  which  was  burnt,  pro- 
bably in  the  reign  of  Titus,  was  restored  by  tho  emperors 
Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla. 

The  ruin  consists  of  one  of  the  principal  entrances  only, 
which  had  two  fronts  similar  in  design  and  proportion ;  each 
front  was  adorned  with  four  fluted  Corinthian  columns  of 
white  marble  and  two  pilasters,  supporting  an  entablature 
and  pediment.  Several  columns  of  Ci|>olino  and  (Jar)stian 
marble  aro  walled  into  the  houses  of  the  fish-market,  which 
I  is  its  present  destination. 

The  restoration  by  Septimius  Severus  may  easily  bo  dis- 
tinguished. A  large  brick  arch  and  brick  piers  have  been 
constructed  to  support  the  entablature  ruined  by  the  fire; 
[  some  other  remains  of  brick  arches  clearly  indicate,  from  the 
difference  in  construction,  the  restoration.  The  style  of  the 
original  building  is  bold,  simple,  and  worthy  of  the  Augustan 
age.    A  part  of  the  portico  is  now  used  as  a  church. 

Palace  of  the  Crrsars,  commenced  by  Augustus  Cirsar, 
on  the  site  of  the  house  of  Hoilensius,  the  orator,  and 
of  Catiline.  Augustus  added  to  the  original  dwelling 
of  Hortensius  a  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo,  with  a  portico 
of  Nuroidiati  columns,  and  also  a  library.  This  palace,  with 
its  posterior  additions,  was  distinguished  by  the  name  ot 
'  Domus  Augustana.'  It  was  extended  bv  Tiberius,  towards 
the  Velabrum,  to  the  extremity  of  the  hill.  Tins  part,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Domus  Augiistana,  was  called 
'Domus  Tibcriana.'  It  was  increa»ed  towards  the  fotum 
by  Caligula,  and  united  to  the  Capitol  by  a  bridge,  which 
was  afterwards  destroyed  by  Claudius.  The  Palatine  not 
being  sufficient  for  Nero,  he  extended  the  palace  of  the 
Cnsars  over  the  whole  of  the  plain  between  it,  the  Ctelius, 
and  the  Esquiline,  and  a  part  even  of  the  Esquihne  itself, 
thus  Uniting  tho  palace  with  the  gardens  of  Mecena*. 
This  extensive  palace  having  been  destroyed  by  the  great 
fire  of  Romo  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Inni 
in  a  sumptuous  style,  and  called  tho  Domus  A  urea.  After 
having  suffered  many  changes  and  mutilations  during  the 
reigns  of  successive  emperors,  it  was  much  injured  at  the 
sacking  of  Rome  by  the  Vandals.  Yet  Heraclius  inhubiied 
it  iu  the  seventh  century,  and  in  tho  time  of  Pope  Con- 
stantino, in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  standing.  Extensivo  remains  of  the  sub- 
structions and  some  of  the  corridors  still  exist,  especially 
towards  the  Circus  Maximus.  A  rude  coloured  drawing 
in  the  print  room  of  the  British  Museum,  among  the  folios 
of  original  drawings,  represents  a  portion  of  a  triple  stoned 
colonnade,  as  it  stood  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Cn'snrs  stood  in  what  is  now 
called  the  Orti  Farnesiant.  and  hero  may  be  recognised  the 
position  of  apart  of  the  palace  of  Augustus,  of  that  of  Tibe- 
rius, of  Caligula,  and  of  Nero.  The  most  extensive  parts 
of  the  ruins  are  the  foundations  and  basements  which  sus- 
tained the  external  porticos,  and  the  basements  of  ihc  other 
parts  of  the  palace,  which  from  time  to  time  was  enlarged. 
On  tho  higher  part  of  tho  hill  may  bo  seen  considerable  re 
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main*  of  tho  famous  Palatine  library,  built  by  Augustus, 
and  tho  magnificent  temple  of  Apollo  connected  with  it,  and 
built  after  the  victory  of  Aclium.  Towards  the  Circus 
Maximus  aro  the  foundations  of  the  theatre  built  by  Cali- 
gula, in  the  palace  which  he  joined  on  to  the  front  of  the 
house  of  Augustus.  Near  the  temple  of  Apollo,  but  below 
it,  there  are  two  small  chambers,  called  the  baths  of  Livia, 
which  are  very  well  preserved,  and  the  painting  and  gilding 
are  in  good  taste. 

Villa  of  the  Quintilii,  extensive  ruins,  at  the  distance  of 
five  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Via  Latina,  hitherto  called 
•  Ruins  or  the  Pugus  Lcmonius.'  This  villa  was  built  by 
the  Quintilii,  who  were  destroyed  by  Commodus.  The 
inscription  on  the  leaden  pipes  dug  up  in  the  villa  contains 
tho  name  of  the  Quintilii.  Among  the  ruins,  which  appear 
to  have  been  enlarged  or  restored  about  the  close  of  the 
third  or  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  may  be  distin- 
guished an  amphitheatre,  two  magnificent  bathing-halls,  an 
aqueduct,  and  a  fountain. 

Fountain  of  Egeria,  erroneously  so  called,  is  a  chamber, 
situated  in  a  valley  about  a  mile  from  the  Porta  Latina, 
and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Via  Latina.  It  appears 
from  its  construction  to  be  a  combination  of  reticulated  with 
lateral  work,  and  to  be  about  the  ago  of  Vespasian.  It  is  a 
chamber  which  contains  eleven  niches.  The  pavement  was 
of  serpentine  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  was  once  adorned 
with  verdo  antique,  and  the  niches  were  lined  with  white 
marble,  with  margins  of  rosso  antico.  All  these  embellish- 
ments are  gone,  and  thore  is  only  a  mutilated  recumbent 
statue  at  the  extremity  of  the  chamber.  A  small  spring  of 
water  still  oozes  from  this  building. 

Curia  Hostilia,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Forum. 
Three  walls  only  of  this  building  remain  ;  they  were  ori- 
ginally covered  with  marble,  and  the  facade  was  probably 
decorated  with  columns. 

Milliariwn  Aureum,  close  to  the  arch  of  Septimius  Seve- 
rn*, in  tho  Forum  Romanum.  On  the  left,  looking  towards 
the  Capitol,  is  a  circular  terminal,  placed  on  a  circular  base- 
ment lined  with  marble. 

Circus  Maximus,  situated  in  the  valley  at  the  south  tide 
of  the  Palatine  lull,  was  founded  by  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
and  restored  and  enlarged  by  Julius  Ca?sar.  Augustus 
erected  the  obelisk  of  the  spina.  It  was  burnt  in  the  great 
fire  of  Rome  under  Nero.  Vespasian  restored  and  perhaps 
enlarged  it.  Trajan  embellished  it,  and  under  Constantine 
the  Great  it  was  attain  repaired  and  beautified,  and  his  son 
Constantius  erected  the  second  obelisk.  Of  this  vast  edifice 
the  general  form  only  is  distinguishable  in  the  vineyard  in 
which  it  now  stands. 

Circus  if  Romulus,  commonly  called  the  circus  of  Caracalla 
[Circus],  is  adjoining  to  the  temple  of  Romulus,  and  is  of 
the  same  style  of  brick  construction.  This  circus  was  con- 
secrated by  Maxeulius,  a.d.  311,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion upon  it. 

Topography  or  Antibnt  Rome. 
It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  part  of  Rome  which 
was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Romulus,  occupied  the  Pala- 
tine bill  on  the  eastern  side  of  tho  Tiber.  This  town  on  the 
hill  was,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Latins  (Guttling, 
Gesctrichte  der  Rom.  Staatsverfassung,  p.  17),  built  in  a 
square  form,  wheuce  it  is  called  Roma  Quadrat  a  (Feat.,  s. 
v.;  Dion) s.  Hal.,  i.  8tt):  it  was  intersected  by  two  main 
streets,  one  running  from  north  to  south,  the  other  from 
east  to  west.  The  point  at  which  these  streets  intersected 
each  other  was  called  gruma,  or  groma  (from  which  perhaps 
the  name  Roma  was  formed),  and  sometimes  mundus. 
This  spot,  which  itself  formed  a  square,  existed  till  a  very 
late  period,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  wall.  This  original 
Roma  is  generally  supposed  to  have  had  three  gates:  ], 
Porta  Mucionis,  or  Mugonia,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  hill,  which  looked  towards  tho  northern  part  of  the 
Forum  Romnnum;  2,  Porta  Romnnula,  or  Romana;  and 
3,  tho  Porta  Janu-ilis.  The  Pomemtm,  that  is,  the  precincts 
within  which  auguria  could  be  taken,  ran,  according  to 
Gelhus  (xiii.  14,  2)  round  the  foot  of  the  hill;  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  extended  even  before  the  union  of  Rome 
with  any  of  the  neighbouring  places,  for,  according  to  tho 
description  of  Tacitus  {Aunal.,  xii.  24),  the  Pomcrium  cm- 
braced  not  only  the  sides  of  the  hill,  but  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  tho  adjoining  pluiu.  It  ran  from  the  Forum 
Bourium  through  tho  valley  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  in- 
cluding' the  Ara  Maxima,  to  foe  Ara  Const,  along  the  foot 


of  the  Palatine  as  far  as  the  Curia?  Vcteres,  subsequently 
the  Thermo  Trajani.  From  thence  it  proceeded  along  the 
top  of  the  Velia  to  the  chapel  of  the  Lores,  subsequently  the 
Arch  of  Titus;  it  then  crossed  the  valley  between  the  Ce»- 
lius,  the  Carina),  and  the  Velia.  The  space  from  this  last- 
mentioned  place  to  the  point  from  which  it  commenced,  sub- 
sequently the  Forum  Romanum,  through  which  no  line  is 
mentioned,  was  then  a  lake  or  swamp.  (Niebuhr,  Hist, 
Rome,  i.  288.)  The  town  itself,  which  had  about  the  same 
extent  as  the  Pomeriura,  was  probably  surrounded  by  a 
wall  and  a  narrow  ditch.  Towards  the  Capitoline  and  the 
Aventinc  respectively  it  was  surrounded  by  swamps  and 
ponds.  Between  tho  Palatine  and  Cmlius  the  valley  was  not 
so  deep,  and  it  contained  a  long  tract  of  elevated  ground 
called  the  Velia,  on  which  side  the  town,  being  easy  of 
access,  required  fortifications. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Romulus,  Etruscan  settlements 
existed  on  the  Cohan  hill,  and  extended  over  Mons  Cispius 
and  Oppius,  which  arc  parts  of  the  Esquiline.  Whether 
these  Etruscans  lived  in  open  villages  or  fortified  places  is 
unknown ;  but  we  learn  from  Varro  that  they  were  com- 
pelled by  the  Romans  to  abandon  their  seats  on  tbe  hills, 
and  to  descend  into  the  plains  between  the  Colius  and  the 
Esquiline,  whence  the  Vicus  Tuscus  in  that  district  de- 
rived its  name.  The  principal  of  these  Etruscan  settle- 
ments was,  according  to  the  well-known  hypothesis  of 
Niebuhr,  called  Lucerum. 

The  three  hills  north  of  the  Palatine,  that  is,  the  Quiri- 
nal,  Viminal,  and  Capitoline,  were  occupied  by  Sabines, 
and  the  last  of  these  hill*  was  their  citadel.  Their  town  or. 
tbe  Quirinal  was,  according  to  Niebuhr,  called  Quirium 
When  the  Latin  and  Sabine  towns  became  united,  the  val- 
leys between  the  hills  must  have  been  drained,  and  the 
cloaco  by  which  this  was  effected  belong  to  tbe  earliest 
architectural  remains  of  Rome.  (Niebuhr,  i.  391,  et  seq.) 
The  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  was  set 
ii part  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  two  nations  (Coroi- 
tium  and  Forum  Romanum),  and  the  boundary  between 
the  territories  of  the  two  towns  was  probably  marked  by  the 
Via  Sacra,  which  came  down  from  the  top  of  the  Velia,  ran 
between  the  Quirinal  and  the  Palatine,  and  then  making  a 
bend  proceeded  between  the  latter  hill  and  the  Capitoline, 
as  far  as  the  temple  of  Vesta,  wheuce  it  turned  right  across 
the  Comitium  towards  the  gate  of  the  Palatine. 

The  Seven  Hills  inhabited  by  these  three  different  nations 
were  united  into  one  town,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  by 
king  Servius  Tullius.  The  Pomerium  had  been  extended 
with  the  increase  of  the  ci'y,  but  the  Aventinc,  though 
included  in  tho  new  wall,  did  not  lie  within  tbe  Pomeriura, 
and  it  continued  to  bechieliy  inhabited  by  plebeians.  Hence 
it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  districts  of  the  city  by  Varro, 
who  calls  them  Palatiutn,  Velia,  Cermalu*,  Caslius,  Fa- 
gutal,  Oppius,  and  Cispius.  All  these  were  within  tho  new 
Pomerium.  Cormalus  was  the  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine, where  the  Lupercal  and  the  Ficus  Ruminalis  were, 
and  where  in  early  times,  when  the  waters  were  high,  the 
ground  was  flooded  from  the  Velabrum.  The  Faguial  was, 
according  to  Niebuhr,  the  wide  plain  between  the  Palatine 
and  the  Colius-Septizonium  and  the  Colosseum.  The  new 
fortification  consisted  in  sonic  places  of  a  wall,  probably  with 
tower*  at  certain  intervals;  in  other  places  the  steep  sides  of 
tho  hills  rendered  artificial  fortifications  unnecessary,  for 
instance,  on  the  weMorn  side  of  the  Capitoline.  Tho  north- 
eastern part  from  the  Colline  to  the  Esquiline  gate,  seven- 
eighths  of  a  mile  in  length,  was  fortified  by  a  wall,  or  father 
mound.  From  the  border  of  a  moat  100  feet  broad  and  .10 
feet  deep,  was  raised  a  wall  AO  feet  wide  and  above  60  high, 
faced  towards  the  moat  with  flagstones,  and  flanked  w-ith 
towers.  (Niebuhr,  i.,  p.  394,  &c.)  Traces  of  this  gigantic 
work  arc  still  visible.  From  the  Colline  gate  the  wall  ran 
in  a  south-west  direction  along  the  skirt*  of  the  Quirinal, 
then  turned  off  to  the  western  hide  of  tho  Capitoline,  and 
proceeded  along  this  hill  through  the  low  grounds  between 
the  Palatine  and  the  river  towards  the  northern  point  of 
the  Aventine.  It  then  ran  along  the  western  and  southern 
sides  of  the  Aventine,  crossed  the  valley  between  this  lull 
and  Monte  San  Balbina,  part  of  which  was  enclosed  towards 
the  'southern  skirts  of  Caelius,  and  after  running  along 
them,  it  proceeded  in  a  northern  direction  towards  the  Es- 
quiline gate  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  great  mound. 
The  gates  of  this  wall,  as  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained, 
were  :— 1 ,  Porta  Salutaris.  2,  Porta  Sungualis:  both  led  from 
tho  Campus  Marlius  to  the  Quirinal.   On  the  same  aide 
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lay  probably— 3,  Porta  Fontinalis,  from  which.  In  tho  time 
of  the  Republic,  an  arcade  led  to  the  altar  of  Mars  in  the 
Campus  Martiu*.  4,  Porta  Ratutneua,  probably  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Capitoline,  and  likewise  leading  to  the 
Campus  Martius.  5,  Porta  Carmentalis,  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Capitoline,  and  near  tho  present  Vicolo  della  Bufala. 
This  gate,  together  with  the — C,  Porta  Triumphalis,  and 
7,  Porta  Flumeutano,  lay  in  the  line  of  the  wall  which  ran 
i  the  low  ground  from  the  Capitoline  to  the  Aventine, 


and  not,  as  has  generally  been  supposed,  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  southern  end  of  the  Capitoline  to  the  river,  which 
supposition  has  suggested  an  entirely  false  direction  of  the 
wall  of  Servius  in  this  part.    The  Porta  Flumentana  was 
near  to  or  on  the  spot  of  the  Janus  Quadrifrons,  and  the 
Porta  Triumphalis  at  the  north-western  entrance  of  the 
Circus  Maximus,   Near  this  gate,  or  perhaps  connected 
with  it,  were  the  so-called — 8,  Duodecim  Portae,  which  Pliny 
reckons  as  one  gate.    9,  Porta Trigemina,  a  little  below  the 
Clivus  Sublictus,  leading  up  the  Aventine  from  the  Forum 
Hoarium.   On  the  steep  side  of  this  hill  towards  the  river 
there  was  no  gate.    The  next  was  the— 10,  Porta  Naval  is, 
which,  in  early  limes,  probably  led  to  Ostia.   The  district 
l>e/bro  it  was  called  Regio  Naval  is;  it  was  the  ship-wharf 
and  maritime  arsenal  of  tho  city,  and  a  great  number  of 
magazines  were  built  in  this  plain.    Between  the  Porta 
Navalis  and  the  Porta  Capena,  on  the  Celius,  we  have  three 
gates — 11,  Porta  Naevia;  12,  Porta  Raudusculana ;  and — 
13,  Porta  Lavcrnalis.   The  first  of  these  three  lay  probably 
in  the  valley  between  the  Aventine  and  Monte  San  Balbina; 
the  second  on  the  hill  of  San  Balbina,  and  tho  third  in  the 
valley  between  this  hill  and  the  Cadius,  that  is,  south  of  the 
Porta  Capena.   The  Porta  Raudusculana  must  havo  been 
t  lie  point  at  which  the  road  to  Ardea  commenced.    1 4, 
Porta  Capena  was  probably  at  the  foot  of  the  Ccelian  hilt. 
The  exact  course  of  the  wall  from  this  gate  towards  the 
past,  and  then  north  towards  the  Esquiline  gate,  cannot  be 
clearly  ascertained,  though  we  know  that  the  Lateran  was 
not  included.     16,  Porta  Celimonlana  must  have  been 
towards  the  Esquiline.     16,  Porta  Esquilina  was  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  great  north-eastern  wall,  near  the  arch 
of  Gallienus;  from  it  issued  the  Via  Pramestina  and  Labi- 
cana.    J  7,  Porta  Querculana  was  probably  in  the  valley  be- 
tween the  Ceolius  and  Esquiline   The  great  wall  commenc- 
ing at  the  Esquiline  gate,  in  its  whole  extent  from  south  to 
north,  had  two  gates  besides  the  Esquiline,  viz.  18,  Porta 
Yuninalis,  which  lay  about  the  middle  of  the  wall;  and 
l'J,  Porta  Collina,  which  must  have  been  on  the  spot  where 
the  Via  Salaria  and  Nomcntana  meet.   The  sites  of  the 
Porta  Catularia  and  Piacularis  are  entirely  unknown. 

The  whole  circumference  of  tho  walls  of  Servius  Tullius 
was  about  six  miles.  They  included  considerable  tracts  of 
land  which  were  not  occupied  by  buildings,  but  were  either 
pasture-grounds  or  covered  with  wood  or  thickets,  such  as 
jjreat  parts  of  tho  Esquiline  and  Viminal.  Accordingly  in 
limes  of  war  the  people  of  tho  surrounding  districts  took 
refuge  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  they  found  suf- 
ficient space  and  food  for  their  cattle.  It  was  however  prin- 
cipally the  inner  space  near  the  wall  itself  which  was  not 
occupied  by  buildings  until  a  very  late  period.  Servius  Tullius 
divided  the  whole  city  within  the  walls  into  four  regions, 
which  coincided  with  the  four  city  tribes  into  which  he 
divided  the'  commonalty.  The  Capitoline,  which  was  the 
city  of  the  gods,  and  tho  town  on  the  Aventine,  were  not 
included  in  tbeso  regions.  Their  names  were:  1,  Regio 
Suburana,  comprehending  the  Caslius,  the  Carinas,  and  the 
valley  between  them  (afterwards  the  site  of  the  Colosseum), 
the  Via  Sacra,  and  the  Subura ;  i,  fcgin  Esquilina,  com- 
prising the  whole  of  the  Esquiliso,  as  fur  as  they  were  in-  I 
eluded  within  the  wall ;  3,  Regio  Collina,  extending  over  | 
the  Viminal  and  Quirinal ;  and  4,  Regio  Pulutina,  which 
comprehended  the  whole  of  the  Palatine. 

Each  of  these  regions  was  again  subdivided  into  six  dis- 
tricts, which  derived  their  names  from  tho  Sacclla  Argaeo- 
rum,  which  probably  stood  wherever  two  streets  crossed  each 
other,  so  that  these  subdivisions  appear  to  have  been  com- 
pact matises  of  houses,  such  as  were  subsequently  called 
vti  us.  Their  number  is  stated  by  Varro  to  have  been  twenty- 
soven  :  twenly-fuur  belonging  to  tho  four  regions,  and  the 
three  remaining  ones  probably  to  the  Capitoline 

.Many  great  buildings  wero  erected  at  Romo  during  the 
k-.ngly  period.  The  great  temple  of  Jupiter  was  on  the 
Capitol.  The  prison  of  Tullius,  called  Career  Tullianus,  or 
Maiacrtinus,  was  al  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Capitoline.    It  is 


uncertain  whether  the  remains  arc  genuine  which  are 
ifericrally  considered  to  belong  to  this  prison.  The  Circus 
Maxim  us  was  between  (ho  Palatine  and  Aventine,  of 
which  there  are  probably  no  remains.  Tho  Forum  Ro- 
mauum  was  between  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline.  The 
Cloaca  Maxima  carried  the  waters  of  tho  Velabrum  and 
the  Forum  Romanum  iuto  the  Tiber,  and  was  a  stupendous 
work.  The  wall  of  the  elder  Tarquin  formed  an  embank- 
ment on  the  east  side  of  the  river:  the  remains  are  still 
visible  to  some  extent.  Of  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius  few 
traces  remain;  but  it  existed  in  the  eighth  century  of 
Rome,  as  appears  from  tho  description  of  Pluty  (iii.  ii,  and 
from  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (ix.,  p.  624). 

During  the  early  part  of  the  Republic,  wo  find  no  mention 
of  such  great  architectural  works  as  those  which  were  built 
during  the  period  of  the  kings;  but,  with  the  increase  of 
the  population,  many  of  the  uncultivated  and  uninhabited 
districts  must  have  gradually  become  covered  with  houses. 
About  120  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  republic, 
when  the  city  was  taken  by  tho  Gauls,  the  whole  was  con- 
sumed by  fire,  with  the  exception  of  the  Capitol,  a  few  bouses 
on  tho  Palatine,  and  somo  of  the  works  above  enumerated, 
tho  magnitude  of  which  saved  them  from  destruction.  The 
hasty  mode  in  which  the  city  was  rebuilt  explains  the  fact 
that  down  to  tho  time  of  Nero  the  streets  of  Rome  wero 
narrow,  irregular,  and  crooked,  and,  in  point  of  beauty  and 
regularity,  Rome  was  far  inferior  to  most  of  the  other  great 
towns  in  Italy.   After  this  restoration,  a  long  time  probably 
passed  before  any  new  ground  was  built  upon.   Down  to 
the  flfih  century  of  the  city,  private  houses  were  generally 
covered  with  shingles,  and  there  continued  to  bo  a  number 
of  groves  within  the  walls  of  tho  city.   But  towards  the 
endof  the  period  which  is  comprised  between  the  Gallic 
conflagration  and  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Rome 
began  to  be  embellished  with  temples,  which  however,  both 
as  to  material  and  architecture,  were  far  inferior  to  the  tem- 
ples of  Greece.    High  roads  and  aqueducts  also  began  to  bo 
built.   The  streets  of  the  city  itself  were  not  paved,  though 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  neglected. 
At  a  somewhat  later  period  we  find  public  places,  streets, 
and  walks  under  the  porticos,  commonly  paved  with  large 
square  blocks  of  tuffo  or  of  travertine  In  the  year  176  B.C., 
the  censors  ordered  the  streets  of  the  city  to  be  paved  with 
blocks  of  basalt,  which  were  laid  on  a  stratum  of  gravel, 
such  as  is  still  visible  in  a  part  of  the  Via  Appia.   At  the 
time  of  the  war  with  Hannibal,  the  district  near  the  river, 
between  the  Capitoline  and  Aventine,  was  almost  entirely 
covered  with  buildings,  and  it  was  called  Extra  Porlam 
Flumentanam. 

Tho  private  houses  had  from  the  earliest  times  been  very 
simple  in  structure;  but  after  the  conquest  of  Greece,  and 
more  especially  of  Asia,  individuals  began  to  build  their 
dwellings  in  a  magnificent  style,  and  the  taste  for  splendid 
mansions  and  palaces  increased  so  rapidly,  that  a  hou.*e  like 
that  of  Crassus,  which  at  first  was  universally  admired  for 
its  splendour  and  magnificence,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
was  lost  among  superior  buildings.  Public  edifices  how- 
ever still  remained  the  chief  objects  of  the  pride  of  the 
Romans.  Theatres,  a  class  of  buildings  which  had  once 
been  scarcely  tolerated,  were  erected  in  several  parts  of 
Rome  during  the  last  century  of  tho  republic,  especially 
after  the  time  of  Sulla.  During  the  civil  wars  between 
Marius  and  Sulla  we  find  that  tho  number  of  houses  hud 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  walls  of  Servius  Tul- 
lius in  several  parts  lay  within  the  city  itself,  and  Niebuhr 
thinks  it  not  improbable  that  at  this  time  a  suburb  already 
existed  in  the  plain  west  of  the  Tiber,  which  was  afterwards 
called  the  Regio  Transtiberina.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century  of  tho  city,  another  suburb  is  mentioned. 
In  ^Kmilianis,  between  the  Circus  Flaroinius  and  the  Qui- 
rinal. A  third  arose  south  of  the  Ctelius,  a  mile  from  the 
Porta  Capena,  and  was  called  Ad  Martis. 

Of  all  the  splendid  buildings  which  were  raised  during 
the  latter  part  of  tho  republic,  scarcely  any  traces  exist, 
and  the  only  remains  which  can  with  any  probability  be 
reckoned  among  ihem,  are  the  substructions  of  three  an- 
tient  temples  below  the  church  of  San  Nicola  in  Carccre  ; 
the  so-called  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  not  far  from  the 
theatre  of  Marccllus ;  and  perhaps  also  the  three  columns  of 
the  so-called  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  near  the  Forum. 

Augustus  might  well  say  that  he  had  changed  Rome  from 
a  city  of  bricks  into  one  of  marble,  for  the  roads,  aqueducts, 
and  public  buildings  of  every  description,  temples,  arcade*, 
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and  theatres,  which  were  raised  during  his  long  and  peace- 
ful reign,  were  almost  innumerable.  The  whole  plain  be- 
tween the  Quirinal  and  the  river  became  a  new  town,  which 
in  splendour  and  magnificence  far  surpassed  the  city  of  the 
hills:  this  new  town  was  one  mass  of  temples,  arcades, 
theatres,  and  public  places  of  amusement,  not  interrupted 
by  any  private  habitations.  Aqueducts  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  city  with  water  had  been  built  as  early  as  the 
year  313  B.C..  and  the  first  {Aqua  Claudia)  was  begun  by 
Appius  Claudius.  It  ran  almost  entirely  under  ground, and 
conveyed  the  water  from  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles  in 
the  direction  of  the  Porta  Capcna  into  the  city.  Other 
aqueducts  {Anio  vetus,  273  B.C. ;  Aqua  Mania, '  1 45  B.C.; 
Tepula,  127  B.C. ;  Julia*  35  B.C.)  were  constructed,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  Imperial  period  that  this  kind  of  architec- 
ture reached  perfection,  and  most  of  the  remains  which  are 
still  extant  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Empire.  They  were 
mostly  built  upon  arches,  which  had  an  easy  inclination,  so 
that  the  water  ran  gently  from  its  source  towards  the  city. 
Augustus  built  two  new  aqueducts  {Aqua  Alsietina  or 
Augusta,  and  Aqua  Jiirga),  and  increased  the  Marcia. 
Subsequent  emperors  added  the  Aqua  Claudia,  Anio 
nnvus  (both  in  a.d.  50);  Aqua  Trajana,  a.d.  Ill);  Antonx- 
mana  (a.d.  212);  Alexandrina  (a.d.  230);  and  Jovia  (a.d. 
300).  (Frontinus,  De  Aqutrduetibut  Urbit  Roma;  Platnor, 
Beschreibung  der  Sladt  Bom,i.,n.  l*J5,&c.)  The  division 
into  four  regions, made  by  ServiusTullius,  hail  remained  un- 
altered; but  Augustus,  for  the  convenience  of  administration, 
divided  the  whole  city,  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of 
Scrvius,  into  fourteen  new  regions,  a  division  which  continued 
to  the  eighth  century,  when  it  began  gradually  to  give  way  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  division  into  seven  regions.  Each  of  the 
Augustan  regions,  according  to  a  survey  taken  in  the  reign 
of  Vespasian,  contained  nineteen,  or,  according  to  a  later 
account,  twenty-two  vici,  with  as  many  sacclla  in  places 
where  two  streets  crossed  each  other  (in  compitis).  Each 
vicus  seems,  on  an  average,  to  have  contained  about  230 
dwelling-houses,  so  that  every  region  contained  rather  more 
than  3000.  About  one  twenty-fifth  part  of  this  number  of 
houses  were  domus,  that  is,  habitations  of  the  rich  (palaxzi), 
with  a  portico  in  front  and  an  extensive  inner  court  (atrium). 
The  remaining  twenty-four  twenty-fifths  consisted  of  in- 
sula, that  is,  habitations  for  citizens  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes;  they  had  no  portico  in  front,  but  mostly  an 
open  space  which  served  as  a  shop  or  workshop.  In  the  in- 
terior they  may  have  had  a  court,  but  of  smaller  extent 
than  the  atrium  of  a  domus.  Tho  number  of  these  insulas 
was  about  44,000.  All  Roman  houses  were  very  high. 
Augustus  fixed  70,  and  Trajan  60  feet  as  the  height,  abovo 
which  none  wero  allowed  to  be  built ;  and  tho  upper  story 
was  generally  of  wood.  It  was  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
which  also  occurs  in  the  Roman  legislation  of  later  times,  that 
no  two  houses,  whether  domus  or  insula),  should  bo  built 
closely  together ;  but  that  an  open  space  of  five  feet  should 
bo  left  between  them.  The  fourteen  regions  of  Augustus  are : 
— 1,  Porta  Capena.  to  the  south  of  the  gate  of  this  name. 
2,  Csolimontium,  which  embraced  the  whole  of  the  Coeliun 
hill.  3,  Ists  et  Serapis,  the  valley  between  the  Caelius, 
Palatine,  and  EBquiline.  4,  Via  Sacra,  or  Tcmplum  Pacis. 
5,  Regio  Esquilina.  6.  Alta  Semita.  7,  Via  Lata.  8,  Fo- 
rum Komanum.  9,  Circus  Flaminius.  10,  Palatium.  11, 
Circus  Maximus.  12,  Piscina  Publica.  13,  Aventinus. 
14,  Regio  Transtiberina. 

Tiberius,  besides  completing  many  of  the  buildings  of  his 
predecessor,  began  the  Prartorian  camp  on  the  north-east 
side  of  the  city,  in  the  Campus  Viminalis,  and  surrounded 
it  with  high  walls.  The  wealthy  Romans  at  this  time  had 
their  palaces  principally  in  the  district  from  the  Porta 
Collina  to  the  Porta  Caelimontana ;  they  did  however  not 
form  streets,  but  lay  in  gardens  within  the  fields  between 
the  high  roads  which  issued  from  the  cily ;  and  hence  they 
are  generally  called  Horti.  as  Horti  Ma?cenatis.  Pallantiani, 
Epaphroditi,  &c.  All  that  had  been  dono  for  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  city  previous  to  the  rci^n  of  Nero  was 
eclipsed  by  the  magnificent  buildings  of  this  emperor;  but 
tho  greater  part  of  these  works,  together  with  those  of 
former  days,  perished  in  the  cotillagralion  which  took  place 
in  his  reign.  His  plan  of  restoring  Rome  was  gigantic,  and 
proved  to  be  impracticable:  he  proposed  to  make  Rome  a 
port,  and  to  connect  it  with  the  sea  by  long  walls  from  the 
Capitol  to  Ostia.  But  all  that  ho  could  do,  notwithstanding 
his  profusion,  was  to  restore  those  parts  of  the  city  which 
had  been  destroyed.   The  lace  of  the  new  city  however 


assumed  a  totally  different  aspect.  On  the  ruins  of  the 
temples  and  the  imperial  palace  on  the  Palatine  rose  the  so- 
called  Golden  House  of  Nero,  which  occupied  a  space  equal 
to  a  large  town.  The  greatest  care  was  taken  to  make  the 
new  streets  wide  and  straight,  and  that  the  buildings  should 
not  exceed  a  reasonable  height  In  order  to  render  possible 
the  execution  of  the  regular  plan,  the  several  quarters  of 
the  city  were  measured,  and  the  heaps  of  ruins  were  removed 
and  conveyed  in  ships  to  Ostia  to  fill  up  the  marshes  in  its 
vicuity.  All  tho  new  buildings  were  massive,  and  con- 
structed  of  the  fire-proof  peperino,  without  the  old  wooden 
upper  story.  The  width  of  the  new  streets  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary to  extend  the  city  beyond  its  former  limits.  Some 
time  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  a  measurement 
of  the  circumference  of  Rome  was  taken,  according  to  which 
it  amounted  to  13}  Roman  miles.  The  subsequent  emperors 
continued  to  increase  and  embellish  the  city;  but  under 
Com  mod  us  a  great  part  was  again  consumed  by  a  fire,  which 
destroyed  all  the  buildings  on  the  Palatine.  Septimius 
Scverus  exerted  himself  to  restore  the  parts  which  had  been 
burnt,  and  to  ornament  the  city,  and  some  of  his  buildings 
are  still  extant.  But  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the 
thermse  of  Caracal  la,  south  of  the  Porta  Capena,  surpassed 
all  the  works  of  his  predecessors.  Almost  all  the  great 
buildings,  or  their  remains,  which  still  exist  at  Rome,  belong 
to  the  period  between  Nero  and  Constantino. 

The  most  extensive  work  of  this  latter  period  is  the  im 
mense  wall,  with  its  numerous  towers,  with  which  Aurelian 
surrounded  the  city.  The  work,  which  was  completed  in 
the  reign  of  Probus  (a-d.  27f»),  docs  not  however  enable  us  tu 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  real  extent  of  tho  city,  as  the 
objects  of  the  fortification  may  have  rendered  it  necessary  to 
enclose  parts  which  were  not  covered  with  buildings.  The 
Janiculus,  which  seems  to  have  been  fortified  from  the 
earliest  times  of  the  republic,  was  now  for  tho  first  time  in- 
cluded within  the  city  walls,  together  with  the  Regio  Trans- 
tiberina. On  tho  north  it  embraced  the  whole  of  the  Campus 
Martius,  together  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  Colhs 
Hortulorum,  or  Mons  Pincius;  and  on  the  south,  the  Mons 
Test  a  ecus  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Via  Appia  and 
Latins.  On  the  eastern  side  it  enclosed  the  Amphit  neat  rum 
Castrense,  and  then  proceeded  northward  to  the  Praetorian 
camp.  Most  of  the  gates  in  this  new  wall  were  determined 
by  and  named  after  the  great  roads  which  commenced  at 
the  gttes  in  the  Servian  wall.  The  walls  of  modern  Rome, 
as  well  as  the  gates,  differ  in  manv  parts  from  those  built 
by  Aurelian.  The  names  of  the  ga'les  of  the  Aurelian  wull, 
beginning  on  the  north  and  proceeding  to  the  east  and  south, 
are:  Porta  Flaminia,  Pinciana,  Salaria,  Nomentana,  Tibur- 
tina,  Collatino,  Pnencstina,  Labicana,  Asinaria,  Metronia, 
Latina,  Appia,  and  Ostiensiu.  Seven  bridges  connected  the 
eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  river.  The  whole  circum- 
ference of  these  new  fortifications  was  about  21  miles.  In 
the  time  of  Honorius  some  parts  of  this  wall  were  decayed, 
and  others  had  become  useless  on  account  of  the  great 
quantity  of  rubbish  which  had  accumulated  near  them ; 
but  they  were  restored  by  this  emperor.  (Platner,  Besch- 
reibung der  Sladt  Bom,  i.,  p.  6 IS.)  Though  the  present 
walls,  as  already  observed  (p.  87),  do  not  much  exceed  the 
height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  on  the  inside,  owing  to  the 
accumulation  of  rubbish,  they  are  in  many  places  as  much 
as  fifty  feet  high  on  the  outside. 

The  Preotorian  camp,  south  of  the  Porta  Nomentana,  in- 
tersected the  Aurelian  wall ;  but  Constantino  destroyed  the 
western  sido  of  the  camp,  which  faced  the  city,  and  made 
the  three  remaining  sides  serve  as  continuations  of  the 
Aurelian  wall.  Some  remains  of  these  fortifications  arc 
still  visible. 

After  the  time  of  Constantino,  when  tho  emperors  and 
the  Roman  nobles  had  adopted  the  Christian  religion,  the 
decay  and  destruction  of  tho  antient  edifices  commenced. 
The  building  of  numerous  churches  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  this  destruction.  Neither  the  court  nor  private  in- 
dividuals possessed  sufficient  wealth  to  raise  buildings  equal 
in  form  or  material  to  those  of  their  ancestors,  and  as  heathen 
temples  could  not  always  be  converted  into  Christian 
churches,  they  were  generally  pulled  down  and  the  materials 
used  for  other  purposes.  Numerous  columns  were  thus  moved 
from  their  places,  and  the  remaining  parts  of  the  edifices  were 
carried  away  and  used  by  any  person  who  chose  to  take  them. 
During  the  fifth  century  of  our  rora  great  calamities  were  in- 
dicted upon  Rome  by  the  ravages  of  the  northern  barbarians, 
though  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  thebuildings  of  Rome 
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suffered  much  injury  from  tho  invaders,  for  they  could  have 
no  interest  in  destroying  anything,  and  all  historians  agree 
in  staling  that  it  was  their  principal  object  to  carry  away 
'.cold,  silver,  and  other  costly  things.    The  few  buildings 
winch  were  destroyed  at  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Alaric 
M 1 0)  were  near  t he  Porta  Solaria,  where  the  enemy  entered. 
There  are  in  this  part  still  some  remain*  of  the  house 
if  Sallust  which  was  destroyed  on  that  occasion.    A  harder 
fato  hofell  the  city  in  455,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Vandals, 
though  even  then,  and  notwithstanding  the  sack  of  fourteen 
day*,  the  buildings  seem  to  have  suffered  little ;  the  precious 
metals  were  tho  main  object  of  the  cupidity  of  the  barbarians. 
Theodoric  and  his  immediate  successors  not  only  took  the 
greatest  care  to  preserve  what  remained,  but  even  exerted 
thcinsel  ves  to  restore  the  public  buildings  which  had  suffered 
or  were  beginning  (o  decay.    The  population  howevor  ra- 
pidly decreased  during  the  fifth  century,  and  became  im- 
poverished, so  that  towards  the  end  of  the  century  the  su- 
burbs around  Rome  seem  to  have  no  longer  existed,  with  the 
exception  of  that  which  had  arisen  between  the  northern 
extremity  of  tho  Janiculus  and  the  Vatican.   Rome  was 
thus  confined  to  the  walls  of  Aurelian  and  their  resto- 
ration by  Honorius,  and  even  within  its  precincts  extensive 
districts  were  uninhabited.  The  most  remarkable  buildings 
of  former  days  indeed  still  existed,  but  after  the  reign  of 
Deodatus  they  were  entirely  neglected,  and  thus  one  after 
another  they  fell  into  decay  and  ruin. 

The  antient  writers  who  furnish  information  respecting 
the  topography  of  antient  Rome  are :  Varro,  Livy,  Pliny, 
Festus,  two  little  works  commonly  ascribed  to  Aurclius 
Victor  and  Rufus,  the  *  Notitia,'  tho  'Curiosura  Urbis 
Romae,*  Strabo,  Dionysius,  and  Dion  Cassius.  Tho  prin- 
cipal modern  works  on  tho  topography  of  Romo  ore :  Fla- 
vms  Bloitdus,  'Roma  Instaurata,'  Florentiso,  1742.  The 
author  of  this  work  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
reutury.  Bartholommus  Marlianus,  '  Urbis  Romao  Topo- 
iiraphia,'  Romo,  1534,  reprinted  in  1588,  though  the  author 
had  published  an  improved  edition  in  1544,  fol.  Onuphrius 
Panvinius,  '  Cotnmenturiorum  Rei  publicae  Romanac,'  hbb. 
in. ;  the  first  hook  contains,  •  Antiquae  Urbis  Imago,'  Venice, 
1 538.  8vo.  Guide  Pancirollus,  '  Urbis  Romae  Dcscriplio  et 
do  XIV  Urbis  RegionibusCoraraentarius.'  Venice.  1593,  fol. 
Gcorgius  Fabricius,  •  Romanarum  Antiquitatum  Libri  Duo, 
ex  aere,  marmoribus,  saxis,  membranis  vetenbus  collecti.' 
The  first  edition  appeared  at  Basel,  without  date,  in  8vo. ;  a 
second  appeared  in  1567.  It  is  reprinted  with  the  work  of 
I'unvinius  and  others  in  the  4th  vol.  of  'Graevii  Thesaurus.' 
Alexander  Donatus, '  Roma  Votus  ac  Recens,'  Rome,  1638, 
4to.  This  work  has  often  been  reprinted.  Famiano  N ar- 
il mi,  '  Roma  Antica,  cum  Figuris,  Rome,  1C6G,  4to.  This 
work,  which  gained  very  great  celebrity,  has  often  been  re- 
printed, and  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Jac.  Tollius  (in  the 
Thesaurus  of  Graevius).  An  improved  edition,  with  nu- 
merous additions,  maps,  plans,  &c.,  appeared  in  1818  at 
Hume,  by  Nibby,  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

Olaus  Borrbichiiis,  '  Do  Antiqua  Urbis  Romae  Facie,' 
Hafnim,  1687.  T.  P.  Bellorius,  *  Fragmenta  Vestigii  ve- 
tens  Romae  ex  Lapidibus  Farncsianis,  nunc  primum  in 
hicem  edita,  cum  nolis,'  Rome,  1673,  fol.  A  new  edition 
of  this  work,  with  notes,  and  plates  of  the  Capitol,  was  made 
by  Joh.  Christoph.  Araaduzzi,  Rome,  1764,  fol.  Antoinc 
Desgodetz, '  Les  Edifices  Antiques  dc  Rome,  mesures  et  des- 
sines.'  Paris,  1682.  fol.  J.  Chr.  Adler,  •  Ausfiihrlicbe  Be- 
whreibun"  der  StadtRom.mit  Kupfern.'  Altona,  1781,  4to. 
Ridolflno  Venuti,  'Accurata  e  sucrinta  Descrixione  topo- 
firafica  delle  Antichita  di  Roma,' Rome,  1763.  This  work 
has  been  edited  by  F.  A.  Visconti,  in  1803,  and  by  Slef. 
Pialc  in  1824,  2  vols.  4to.  Gius.  Antonio Guattani,  'Roma 
descritta  ed  illustrata,'  2nd  edition,  Rome,  1806,  2  vols.  4to. 
D.Carlo  Fea,  '  Descriziono  di  Roma,'  Rome,  1822,  3  vols. 
Anton.  Nibby, '  Viaggio  antiquano  ne'Contornidi  Roma,'  in 
2  vols.,  with  plates,  Rome,  1819.  Burton's  'Antiquities  of 
Rome,'  have  been  translated  into  German  and  greatly  im- 
proved by  F.  C.  L.  Sickler,  Weimar,  1623,  8vo.  The  last 
ami  most  important  work  on  the  topography  and  antiquities 
of  Rome  is,  '  Beschrcibung  der  Stadt  Rom,'  by  Platuer, 
Bunsen.  Gerhard,  and  Rostell,  3  vols.  8vo.f  with  numerous 
maps  and  plans,  Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1830.  The  pre- 
face to  this  work  (p.  xiii-lvi.)  contains  a  critical  account  of 
the  whole  literature  of  Roman  topography. 

History  of  Antiknt  Roue. 
We  sliall  conQne  ourselves  in  this  article  to  a  brief  outline 


of  the  external  history  of  Rome,  and  endeavour  to  trace  tho 
gradual  development  of  the  Roman  constitution,  so  far  as 
this  has  not  already  been  done  in  other  articles.  Taking 
moreover  for  granted  that  the  reader  is  acquainted  with  tho 
legends  of  the  early  history  of  Rome,  we  shall  only  give 
the  results  of  the  latest  investigations  on  the  subject, 
and  refer  our  readers  for  further  information  to  the  best 
modern  works,  of  which  we  subjoin  a  list.  Each  of  the 
Roman  kings  and  emperors  is  treated  of  in  a  separate 
article,  and  a  chronological  list  of  their  names  is  given  here. 

Period  I.  :—From  the  building  of  the  city  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic,  from  753-510  b.c. — Romulus,  753- 
714;  Numa  Pompilius,  715-673 ;  Tullus  Ilostilius,  673-641  ; 
Ancus  Marcius,  C41-6I6;  L.  Tarquinius  Priscus,  616-578; 
Scrvius  Tullius.  578-534;  Tarquinius  Superbus,  534-510. 

Rome,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  the  city  which  ulti- 
mately gave  its  name  to  the  whole,  was  a  Latin  colony  from 
Alba  Longa,  established  on  the  Palatine  hill,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Tiber.  Alba,  which  for  several  centuries 
before  and  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  was  at 
the  head  of  the  confederacy  of  Latin  cities,  was  now,  like 
the  other  Laliu  towns,  governed  by  an  annual  dictator,  who 
however  was  probably  under  the  control  of  a  senate.  Alba 
had  previously  been  governed  by  kings.  The  legends  of 
Romulus  seem  to  suggest  that  in  his  time  Alba  was  dis- 
tracted by  internal  dissensions,  which,  in  all  probability, 
induced  a  number  of  the  citizens,  who  were  discontented 
with  the  form  of  government,  to  seel  a  homo  elsewhere, 
and  thus  led  to  tho  foundation  of  Rome.  The  time  of  this 
event  is  involved  in  great  obscurity,  for  all  tho  chronological 
statements  which  we  possess  are  founded  upon  calculations 
made  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  authentic  documents  had 
perished  in  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  and  upon 
such  numerical  combinations  as  seemed  best  to  agree  with 
certain  sy  mbolical  theories  which  were  familiar  to  the  Ro- 
mans. But  for  the  sake  of  expediency  we  shall  follow  the 
Varronian  ajra,  which  has  been  adopted  by  most  modern 
writers,  according  to  which  the  foundation  of  Rome  is  re- 
ferred to  the  year  753  b.c.  Tradition  had  even  handed 
down  tho  day  on  which  Rome  was  founded,  and  in  comme- 
moration of  the  event  the  festival  of  the  Palilia  was  cele- 
brated on  the  2 1st  of  April.  If,  according  to  our  supposition, 
Rome  was  founded  by  a  portion  of  tho  Alban  population 
who  left  their  home  because  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
dictatorial  government,  we  sec  why  the  colony  adopted  the 
old  kingly  rule,  which,  though  abolished  in  the  metropolis, 
continued  to  exist  in  the  colony  for  nearly  two  centuries 
and  a  half.  It  is  another  proof  that  the  colony  was  not 
founded  under  ordinary  circumstances,  hut  by  a  accession, 
that  until  the  time  of  the  third  king  wo  do  not  read  of  any 
intermarriages  having  taken  place  between  the  colony  and 
the  other  Latin  towns  ;  and  hence  the  legend  of  the  rape  of 
the  Sabine  women. 

The  constitution  of  the  colony  on  tho  Palatine  was  a 
limited  monarchy,  for  in  the  reign  of  Romulus,  whom  the 
legends  call  the  first  king  of  Rome,  it  is  said  that  there 
existed  a  senate  consisting  of  one  hundred  members,  which, 
like  that  of  the  Latin  towns,  had  criminal  jurisdiction,  and 
the  preparation  of  new  measures,  which  were  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  assembly  of  the  people,  who  might  either  accept  or 
reject  them.  How  long  this  Latin  colony  stood  alone  and 
unconnected  with  any  of  the  towns  on  the  neighbouring 
hills,  cannot  be  historically  ascertained.  There  existed 
on  tho  Ca-lius  and  the  Esquiline  an  Etruscan  settle- 
ment, which  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Cadiua 
Vibenna,  who  seems  to  have  come  with  a  band  of  malcon- 
tents from  Vulsinii,  and  who  is  said  to  have  joined  his  forces 
to  those  of  Romulus  in  tho  war  against  the  Sabines.  This 
seems  to  show  that  the  Etruscan  settlement  in  these  parts 
was  older  than  that  of  the  Sabines.  The  Etruscan  town, 
which  Niebuhr  calls  Lucerum,  seems  to  have  fallen  into  a 
slate  of  dependence  upon  the  town  on  the  Palatine  (Roma), 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  story  that  the  Etruscans  were 
compelled  to  leave  their  fortified  places  on  the  hill*,  and  to 
descend  into  tho  plain.  (Vicus  Tuscus;  Varro,  L)e  Ling. 
Lut.,  iv..  p.  14,  ed.  Bip.)  The  Etruscan  colony  seems  from 
time  to  time  to  have  received  new  settlers  front  the  mother- 
countrv,  and  the  last  accession  of  this  kind  may  have  been 
those  Etruscans  who,  after  the  war  with  Porscnna,  remained 
behind  and  inhabited  the  Vicus  Tuscus. 

The  Latins  on  the  Palatine  had  made  the  Capitolinc  hill 
their  citadel  (Acropolis),  but  a  band  of  Sabine*,  led  by  T. 
Tatius,  who  settled  on  the  Quiriiml  and  Viinin»Uthis  settlc- 
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merit  i<  called  Quirium  by  Nicbuhr),  appear  to  have  been  j 
hostile  to  the  I.Alin  colony,  and  to  have  taken  from  them  I 
the  Capitolme.  A  short  time  afterward*  however  the  three 
different  cities  or  tribe*  appear  reconciled  to  one  another, 
and  united  into  one  state,  with  a  new  pomeriutn,  which  in- 
cluded the  three  original  cities.  The  Latin  and  Sabino 
parts  of  the  new  stato  enjoyed  equal  rights,  and  each  of 
them  was  at  first  governed  by  its  own  king  and  senate  of 
one  hundred  members.  The  gods  of  these  two  were  the 
Du  Majoruin  Gentium.  The  Etruscans,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  in  a  stale  of  dependence,  had  no  king  of  their  own, 
and  did  not  obtain  equality  of  rights  until  the  time  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus.  Their  gods  were  the  Dii  Minorum 
Gentium. 

Rome  was  thus,  in  its  origin,  a  state  consisting  of  three 
distinct  elements,  which  together  formed  the  Populus  Ro- 
manus,  and  each  of  which  exercised  a  certain  influence 
upon  the  whole,  an  influence  which  is  discernible  in  various 
ways  down  to  the  end  of  the  republic.  Each  of  them  also 
seems  in  some  particular  departments  to  have  given  the  tone 
to  the  rest.  The  Latins  appear  to  have  had  the  superiority 
in  political  wisdom,  and  accordingly  their  influence  in  this 
respect  prevailed  over  the  two  other  tribes,  while  all  those 
political  institutions,  the  introduction  of  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  Etruscans,  consist  of  little  more  than  mere  ceremo- 
nies and  formalities.  As  regards  religion,  each  of  the  three 
tribes  retained  its  own  peculiar  worship  and  rites,  though 
the  influence  of  the  Sabines  seems  to  have  prevailed  in 
many  points.  In  all  matters  relating  to  the  military  con- 
stitution, the  influence  of  the  Etruscans  and  Sabines  appears 
to  have  predominated ;  and  the  Roman  armies,  down  to  the 
time  of  Camillus,  were  drawn  up  in  the  Etruscan  manner. 
This  original  diversity  however  was,  in  the  course  of  time, 
effaced  by  the  overwhelming  influence  of  the  Latins,  and 
the  various  elements  of  the  Roman  state  appear  united  into 
one  organised  body,  the  constitution  and  vital  energy  of 
which  have  attracted  the  attention  of  political  inquirors  in 
all  ages  and  countries. 

After  the  death  of  T.  Tatius,  the  king  of  the  Sabines, 
Romulus  governed  alone,  and  it  was  determined  that  in 
future  there  should  only  be  one  king,  chosen  alternately 
from  the  Latins  and,  Sabines.  Romulus  is  said  to  have 
now  divided  each  of  the  three  tribes,  Ramnes  (the  Latins), 
Tities  (the  Sabines),  and  Luceres  (the  Etruscans),  into  ten 
curias,  and  each  curia  into  ten  decuries,  so  that  each  tribe 
contained  100  decuries,  whence  they  were  sometimes  also 
called  centuriis.  The  decuries  were  not  identical  with  the 
gentes,  but  were  a  subdivision  made  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
presenting the  curias,  as  each  decury  in  early  times  had  to 
appoint  one  senator  and  one  eques.  (Gottling,  p.  62.  &c. ; 
Liv.,  i.  36;  Festus,  v.  CenturuUa  Comitia.)  Tribunes, 
curioncs,  and  decuriones  were  at  the  head  of  these  respec- 
tive divisions,  which  they  represented  in  political,  religious, 
and  military  o flairs.  Each  tribe  also  consisted  of  100 
gentes  or  houses,  so  that  on  the  whole  there  were  300 
gentes.  These  gentes  did  not  necessarily  indeed  consist  of 
families  connected  by  blood,  but  their  relation  was  such 
that  the  member?  of  each  gens  had  one  common  name, 
generally  ending  iff  iua  (nomen  gentilicium).  had  the 
right  to  inherit  the  property  of  a  gentilis  who  died  without 
ognati,  and  had  their  common  sacred  rites  (sacra  gentilicia) 
and  sacred  places  (sacella).  Each  gens  contained  a  number 
of  families.  To  belong  to  a  gens  was  a  characteristic  inse- 
parable from  a  Roman  citizen.  Hence  every  citizen  had, 
besides  his  personal  name,  another  whi<-h  was  derived  from 
that  of  his  gens,  of  which  Caius  Julius  Caesar  is  an  example. 
Cams  being  the  name  of  the  individual,  and  Julius  that  of 
his  gens. 

Besides  the  Roman  citizens,  or  burghers,  contained  in  the 
tribes,  curiic,  and  gentes,  we  And  from  the  earliest  times  a 
class  of  dependents  called  clients  (clietitcs),  who  were 
under  the  patronage  of  the  burghers.  What  tbey  originally 
were  is  not  quite  certain,  though  it  seems  probable  that  they 
partly  consisted  of  poor  emigrants  who  had  accompanied  the 
first  settlors  on  these  hills,  and  partly  of  other  poor  and 
oppressed  strangers  who  flocked  to  Rome  as  an  asylum  from 
various  neighbouring  places,  and  settled  there  under  the 
protection  of  the  established  colonics.  In  subsequent  times 
their  number  was  increased  by  frecdmen,  who,  on  being 
manumitted,  had  a  relation  to  their  former  roasters  similar 
to  that  of  the  clients.  The  i elation  of  clients  to  their  patrons 
is  one  of  the  noblest  features  in  the  history  of  the  Romans. 
Tho  clients  were  indeed  citizens,  but  they  could  not  vote  in 


the  comitia  curiata,  or  receive  the  honores ;  they  cither  tilled 
the  lands  or  tended  tho  flocks  of  their  patrons,  or  followed 
the  various  t rules  which  the  burghers  were  not  allowed  to 
carry  on.  Numa  Pompilius  is  said  to  have  divided  the 
clients  into  two  classes,  those  of  the  city  and  those  of  the 
country.  The  former  were  again  subdivided  into  nine  col- 
leges or  crafts,  while  the  latter  were  subdivided  into  pagi  as 
husbandmen.  Servius  Tullius  gave  to  some  clients  the 
right  of  voting  in  the  comitia  ceuturiata,  and  incorporated 
them  into  his  four  city  tribes  (tribus  urbanse),  though  they 
continued  in  the  fame  relation  to  their  patrons  as  before. 
By  the  legislation  of  the  Decemvirs  the  clientela  was  legally 
abolished,  and  the  clients  appear  almost  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  plebeians,  and  consequently  tbey  voted  in 
the  comitia  tributa.  But  practically  the  clientela  continued 
to  exist. 

A  new  element  was  introduced  into  tho  population  of 
Rome  by  the  third  king.  Tullus  Hostilius.  which  was  en- 
larged by  hi*  successor  Ancus  Marcius.    This  was  the  claw 
of  plebeians.    Under  Tullus  llostilius,  Alba  Longa  wa» 
destroyed  by  the  Romans,  and  the  greater  part  ot  the  inha- 
bitants were  transplanted  to  Rome,  where  they  settled  on 
the  Ctelius,  as  far  as  this  hill  was  not  occupied  by  the 
Lucerc*.    In  the  reign  of  Ancus  Marcius  many  other  Lath 
towns  were  conquered,  and  the  inhabitants,  being  removed 
to  Rome,  had  the  Aventine  and  tho  valley  between  it  and 
the  Palatine  assigned  for  their  residence.  (Guttling.  Ge*ch. 
d.  Rom.  Stonttverf,  p.  22 1.  &c.)  Some  of  these  new  settlers 
were  probably  incorporated  into  the  existing  tribes,  but  the 
bulk  or  them  formed  the  class  which  is  henceforth  called 
Plebe*.  and  which  in  numbers  far  exceeded  the  Romans  in- 
cluded in  the  tribes,  who  are  from  this  time  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  patricians  (patricii  or  patrcs).  As  the  plebeians 
were  not  included  either  in  tho  tribes,  curiro,  or  gentes,  they 
did  not  enjoy  the  full  rights  of  citizens  (non  optimo  jure  cives). 
They  had  also  no  connubium  with  the  patricians,  that  is. 
a  marriage  between  patricians  and  plebeians  was  not  a  legal 
Roman  marriage,  and  consequently  the  children  of  such 
marriage  had  not  tho  privileges  of  those  children  who  were 
sprung  from  persons  who  could  contract  a  legal  Roman 
marriage,  or,  to  use  the  legal  phrase,  had  connubium.  It 
was  a  consequence  of  a  marriage  where  there  was  connubium 
that  the  children  were  in  the  power  of  their  father,  and  were 
Roman  citizens.   This  restriction  as  to  marriage  was  subse- 
quently sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and 
was  strictly  observed  till  the  year  445  B.C.,  when  it  wasdonu 
away  with  by  the  Lex  Canuleia.    The  plebeians  differed 
from  the  clients,  inasmuch  as  they  had  their  own  sacra,  which 
were  regulated  by  the  pontiffs,  their  own  auspicia,  some  also 
their  own  gentes,  the  independent  possession  of  landed  pro- 
perty, and  did  not  require  the  protection  of  a  patron.  The 
old  burghers,  in  contradistinction  to  the  plebeians,  and  in 
their  relations  to  them,  formed  a  real  aristocracy,  or  body 
of  nobiles,  a  character  which  they  had  not  possessed  before, 
unless  we  apply  that  name  to  the  relation  in  which  they 
stood  to  their  clients.    In  the  armies  the  plebeians  formed 
a  distinct  body,  and  in  the  infantry  they  always  formed  tho 
majority.    Hence  Tullus  llostilius  increased  the  original 
number  of  three  centuries  of  equites,  each  decury  having 
formerlv  appointed  one  cqucs.  to  six,  so  that  each  century 
now  appointed  two  equites  instead  of  one.   The  two  orders, 
patricians  and  plebeians,  stood  opposed  to  each  other,  with- 
out their  mutual  relations  being  accurately  defined ;  nor  do 
the  plebeians  themselves  appear  to  have  formed  a  compact 
body  with  a  regular  internal  organization.    This  was  an 
evil,  which  Tarquinius  Priscus  first  endeavoured  to  remedy 
in  some  measure  by  admitting  the  noblest  plebeian  families 
into  the  old  tribes,  each  of  which  thus  consisted  of  a  ma- 
jority of  (he  old  burghers  and  a  number  of  noble  plebeians 
(maioret  genlet,  and  minnret  gentes :  Cic,  De  Hep.,  ii.  2i>). 
The  number  of  the  equestrian  centuries  was  now  again 
doubled,  and  the  six  new  centuries  were  formed  of  the  gentes 
minores,  so  that  out  of  the  1200  equites,  600  were  culled 
secundi  or  posteriore*.  to  distinguish  them  from  the  COO  old 
patrician  equites.  (Gottling,  I.e.,  p.  229.)    It  was  probably 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  patrician  gentos  that  Tar- 
quinius Priscus  did  not  place  the  plebeians  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  patricians,  at  least  in  the  main  points, 
and  it  was  reserved  to  his  successor,  Servius  Tullius,  to 
organise  the  body  of  the  plebeians  and  to  fix  their  rela- 
tions to  the  patricians.   This  king  divided  the  plebes  intc 
thirty  local  tribes,  four  for  the  city  (tribus  urbanop),  and 
twenty-six  for  tho  oouutrv  (tribus  rustics)).   For  further 
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particulars  respecting  his  new  constitution  sco  tho  article 
Skrvii's  Tullius.  His  successor,  Turquinius  Superbus, 
the  last  king  of  Rome,  not  only  undid  what  his  predecessor 
hud  done  for  the  plebeians,  but  his  oppression  was  equally 
felt  by  both  orders.  This  led,  in  510  B.C.,  to  the  abolition 
of  tho  kingly  power  and  the  establishment  of  the  Republic. 

The  constitution  of  Rome  during  the  kingly  period  was 
an  elective  monarchy,  with  a  king,  a  senate,  and  an  assembly 
of  (be  people  (populus).  At  the  head  of  it  was  the  king,  as 
chief  magistrate,  high-priest,  and  commander  of  the  army. 
Oti  the  demise  of  a  king,  the  assembly  of  the  curiae  (coraitia 
curiala)  for  the  election  of  a  successor  was  held  under  the 
presidency  of  an  interrex.  The  king  received  the  potestas 
as  well  as  the  imperiuin  from  the  populus,  and  was  inau- 
gurated by  the  augurs  or  the  college  of  pontiffs.  All  other 
officers  were  appointed  cither  by  tho  particular  bodies  or  di- 
visions of  the  people,  whose  affairs  they  managed,  or  by  tho 
king,  but  always  from  among  those  in  whom  the  people  [ 
themselves  had  already  shown  their  confidence.  The 
populus  thus  in  reality  possessed  the  supremo  power,  and 
even  if  it  be  true,  as  stated  by  Livy  (i.  8),  that  the  king  had 
the  power  of  electing  senators  from  the  tribes  and  curiae, 
still  they  were  always  elected  from  those  who  were  equites, 
or  had  held  one  of  the  great  offices  to  which  they  had  been 
appointed  by  the  populus. 

The  senate  of  the  Rarancs  on  the  Palatine  consisted  of 
one  hundred  members.  This  number  was  increased  by  a 
hundred  members  when  the  Sabine  tribe  became  united 
with  the  Latin;  and  when  at  last  the  Etruscans  also  ob- 
tained equal  rights,  the  senate  was  increased  to  the  number 
of  three  hundred,  each  tribe  being  represented  by  one  hun- 
dred. This  number  seems  to  have  remained  unaltered  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Gracchi.  (Dionys.,  v.  55,  60 ;  Liv.,  Epit., 
lib.  60.)  The  senate  was  convoked  by  the  king,  who  also 
proposed  the  subjects  for  discussion.  The  majority  of  votes, 
which  was  either  ascertained  by  counting  or  by  a  division 
(secessio),  was  decisive  (Senatus  auctorilas,  decretum,  or 
cansultura).  But  the  decrees  of  the  senate  did  not  become 
lav  until  they  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  populus  (jussum 
or  sritum  populi).  [Senatus.] 

The  assembly  (comitiatus  or  comitia  curiata)  consisted  of 
the  burghers  only.  These  assemblies  met  either  to  decide  on 
matters  concerning  the  gentes,  or  concerning  public  afTuiis. 
In  the  former  the  pontiffs  presided.  The  latter  related  either  to 
matters  connected  with  the  constitution,  or  to  religion,  or  to 
military  affairs.  They  were  assembled  by  the  king  or  bis 
vicegerent.  In  these  assemblies  the  chief  magistrates  were 
elected,  and  tho  measures  prepared  by  the  senate  were  laid 
before  the  populus,  who  might  either  accept  or  reject  them. 
In  the  former  case  the  measure  beeamo  law,  lex  regia,  or 
tribunitia,  according  as  it  had  been  passed  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  king  or  of  the  tribunusceleruro.  The  decision 
as  to  war  or  peace,  after  the  subject  had  been  proposed  by 
the  senate,  was  likewise  made  by  the  assembled  populus. 
By  virtue  of  the  Impeiium,  which  the  populus  in  its  assembly 
gave  to  the  king,  he  became  the  supreme  judge,  but  he  was 
allowed  to  transfer  this  power  to  deputies  (qutBstorcs,  or  the 
assembly  of  the  populus),  but  there  was  no  appeal  from  his  sen- 
tence. In  tho  constitution  of  Senilis  Tullius,  the  plebeians, 
being  contained  in  his  five  classes,  were  admitted  to  the  na- 
tional assemblies  of  the  centuries,  which  were  distinct  from 
the  comitia  of  the  curiae,  which  still  continued  to  bo  held 
[Servius  Tullius.]  The  plebeians  did  not  obtain  the  pri- 
T:lc({eof  meeting  as  a  body  independent  of  and  unconnected 
with  the  patricians  before  the  year  491  B.C.  (comitia  tri- 
buta). 

At  the  close  of  the  kingly  period  we  find  Rome  mistress 
of  nearly  all  tho  tribes  of  Latiutn  and  of  a  part  of  the 
Sabine  territory.  In  the  territory  of  tho  Volsci,  the  first 
two  Roman  colonies,  Signia  and  Circeii,  were  founded, 
though  Ostia,  founded  by  Ancus  Marcius,  is  also  sometimes 
Mlled  a  Roman  colony.  On  the  Etruscan  side  of  the  Tiber, 
Home  wus  in  possession  of  the  Janiculus,  which  was  pro- 
bably fortified,  as  a  contest  with  Etruria  was  to  beoxpected 
» wucr  or  later.  From  the  first  treaty  of  Romo  with  Car- 
thage, which  was  concluded  in  the  first  year  of  the  republic, 
we  must  conclude  that  the  Romans  had  already  formed 
important  mercantile  connections  with  foreign  nations. 
(Pol\b.,  iii.  22.) 

Period  If: — From  the  estahliihment  of  the  Republic  to  the 
Dirtat'trxhip  of  Sulla,  from  510  to  b'l  b.c— The  abolition 
of  ihe  kingly  power  and  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
public did  not  urodueo  any  other  material  change  in  tho 
P.  C,  No.  1214. 


constitution  of  Rome.  The  plebeians  derivod  scarcely  any 
benefit  from  it,  but  tho  patricians  extended  their  power, 
inasmuch  as  they  appointed,  in  the  plare  of  a  king,  two 
magistrates,  originally  called  Praetors  and  aflei  wards  Con 
sul*,  who  were  proposed  by  the  senate  and  appointed  in  the 
comitia  ccnturiata.  Patricians  only  were  eligible  to  this 
and  the  other  great  offices  of  the  state.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  office  of  high-priest  (pcntifex  maxunus),  which 
was  transferred  to  the  rex  sacridculus,  the  consuls  possessed 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  as  well  as  most  of  the  insignia 
of  the  former  kings;  but  their  office  was  only  annual,  and 
upon  its  expiration  they  might  be  called  to  account  for  their 
conduct.  On  the  termination  of  i heir  office,  they  returned 
indeed  to  a  private  station,  but  as  members  of  the  senate 
they  still  retained  some  influence  in  the  administration  of 
the  republic.  The  number  of  senator*,  which  hud  been 
greatly  diminished  by  the  last  king,  was  completed  t.i  300 
by  admitting  some  plebeian  equites  into  the  senate  (Dioiivs, 
v.  13;  Fes t us,  v..  qui  jatrex,  qui  ousrripti),  and  these 
new  plebeian  senators  were  called  conscript i  or  adlecli,  and 
hence  the  phrase  fiatres  cuntcripti,  i.e.  patret  el  eontcripti. 
Valerius  Publicola,  to  whom  this  completion  of  the  senate 
is  ascribed,  and  who  according  to  some  accounts  was  tho 
successor  of  TarqutniusCollatinus.  gave  to  the  new  republic 
a  somewhat  more  definite  and  regulated  constitution,  by 
a  series  of  laws  called  Leges  Valcnau.  [Publicola.] 

The  banishment  of  the  Tarquins  involved  the  Romans  in 
a  war  with  the  Etruscans,  in  which  the  Romans,  and  espe- 
cially the  plebeian  order,  suffered  very  severely ;  but  the 
Romans  soon  recovered  their  strength.  [Porsexa.]  The 
patricians  gained  a  considerable  addition  to  their  power 
when  the  Sabine  Claudii  with  their  5000  clionts  emigratud 
to  Rome,  and  were  received  among  the  patncii,  of  which 
body  they  subsequently  formed  a  distinguished  gens.  The 
plebeians,  who  bad  never  recovered  some  of  the  rights  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  the  -constitution  of  Servius  Tullius, 
began  to  show  their  discontent ;  but  the  patricians,  who  had 
gained  new  strength  by  the  accession  of  the  haughty 
Claudii,  endeavoured  to  quell  the  aspiring  spirit  of  the 
plebeians.  Accordingly  iu  500  B.C.,  when  the  plebeians 
refused  to  take  up  arms  against  Ihe  revolted  Latin  town*, 
Titus  Lartius  was  made  dictator  (prtetor  maximut,  or  ma- 
gisler  populi)  with  unlimited  power  both  within  and  with- 
out the  city,  so  that  during  his  rule  the  Valerian  laws,  by 
which  the  plebeians  were  in  some  degree  protected,  were 
suspended.  The  war  with  the  Latins  lasted  till  496  B.C. 
and  the  battle  of  the  Lake  Regilltis,  when  the  Romans  again 
became  masters  of  Latiura.  This  successful  event  em- 
boldened the  patricians  still  more,  and  they  no  longer 
feared  the  plebeians.  The  latter  had  by  their  service  in  tho 
armies  been  obliged  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  their  fields, 
and  in  the  war  against  Porscna  they  had  lost  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  lands.  Receiving  no  compensation  for 
their  losses,  they  had  been  compelled  through  want  to  be- 
come the  debtors  of  the  patricians,  who,  when  the  time  of 
payment  came,  exacted  their  money  with  tho  most  merciless 
cruelty,  and  in  cases  of  insolvency  made  their  debtors  their 
prisoners,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  their  slaves  (addicti, 
next;  see  Niebuhr.  Hilt,  of  Rome,  i.,  p.  571,  &c. ;  Chil- 
ling, p.  283,  &c).  The  most  conspicuous  among  tho  oppres- 
sors was  tho  Sabine  Appius  Claudius,  who  in  495  B.C.  was 
consul  with  P.  Scrvilius  Priacus.  The  indignation  of  the 
plebeians  now  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  when  a  war 
against  the  Volsoians  broke  out.  they  again  refused  to  bear 
arms.  But  a  promise  that  their  condition  should  be  con- 
sidered and  their  wishes  satisfied,  induced  them  to  follow 
their  patrician  general.  The  VuUcian  city  of  Sues*  a  Powe- 
tia  was  taken,  but  the  plebeian  debtors  on  their  return  from 
the  campaign  were  again  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  the 
rich.  This  incensed  the  plebeians  to  such  a  degree,  that 
nothing  could  prevent  an  insurrection  but  the  iron  rule  of 
a  dictator,  M.  Valerius,  who,  with  an  army  of  40,0(10 
plebeians,  defeated  the  Volsciuiis,  Aeqtnans,  and  Sj hints. 
Being  again  deceived,  the  plebeians  seceded  from  Rome, 
and  took  up  a  fortified  and  threatening  position  on  a  neigh- 
bouring hill  (Mons  Sacer).  The  senate  in  gTeal  alarm 
granted  the  demands  of  tho  plebeians,  the  exact  nature  of 
which  is  unknown.  Some  important  advantages  however 
were  gained:  two,  or,  according  to  others,  five  plebeian  tri- 
bunes (tribuni  plcbei)  were  created  to  protect  their  order, 
and  two  other  plebeian  ma^-strates,  called  aedilcs.  The 
most  important  concession  however  was  that  which  tho 
plebeians  shortly  afterwords  obtaiucd.  tho  right  of  sum- 
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before  their  own  comitia  (comitia  tributa)  any  one 
who  violated  the  right*  of  their  order.    (Gottling,  p.  300.) 

The  year  after  the  secession  of  the  plebeians  to  the  Mons 
Sacer  (493  b.c),  the  consul  Spurius  Cassius  renewed  the 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  Latins,  by  which 
both  nations  seem  to  have  been  placed  on  a  footing  of 
equality:  conquered  lands  were  to  bo  divided,  the  chief  com- 
mander of  the  allied  army  was  to  be  alternately  a  Roman 
and  a  Latin,  and  the  laws  made  on  the  days  of  meeting  were 
to  be  binding  on  both  states.  Rome  however  gradually  be- 
camo  more  assuming  and  arrogant,  until,  in  388  b.c!,  the 
Latin  league  was  dissolved.  But  soon  after  the  renewal  of 
the  alliance  with  the  Latins  (489  B.C.),  both  nations  had 
hard  struggles  with  the  Volacians  and  Aequians,  who  pro- 
bably took  possession  of  some  of  the  Latin  towns.  [Corio- 
Livmus.]  In  486  b.c.  the  Romans  admitted  the  Hernicans 
as  a  third  party  to  the  Latin  league,  in  order  to  strengthen 
themselves.  In  the  same  year  the  first  attempt  was  made 
by  Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus  to  assign  to  tbe  plebeians  in 
full  ownership  a  portion  of  the  public  lands  [Agrarian 
Laws];  hut  the  attempt  cost  him  his  life. 

For  a  series  of  years  (485-479  B.c.)  one  of  the  consuls 
was  always  a  member  of  the  Fabian  house,  a  circumstance 
which  at  last  raised  a  suspicion  that  the  Fabii  secretly  aimed 
at  subverting  the  republican  institutions.  The  Fabii  emi- 
grated with  4000  clients  to  Etruria,  where  a  few  years  after- 
wards they  were  all  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Etruscans. 

The  three  allied  nations,  the  Romans,  Latins,  and  Her- 
nicans. now  carried  on  a  series  of  wars  against  the  Etruscans, 
Volscians,  and  Aequians,  in  which  the  allies,  especially  the 
Romans,  were  often  near  the  verge  of  destruction.  Tho 
Etruscans  made  peace  in  474  B  c,  while  the  Volscians  and 
Aequians  continued  their  hostilities,  and  would  in  the  end 
have  probably  destroyed  tho  whole  Roman  3nny,  if  the  dic- 
tator L.  Quincttus  Cincinnatus  had  not  delivered  tbe  consul 
L  Minuciua  and  his  forces  at  the  moment  when  they  were 
surrounded  by  the  enemy  (458  n.c).  The  Aequians  how- 
ever still  continued  to  infest  the  Roman  and  Latin  terri- 
tories, until  446  b.c,  when  they  were  defeated  near  Corbio, 
and  remained  quiet  for  a  long  time. 

Until  the  year  472  B.C.  tho  plebeian  magistrates,  the  tri- 
bunes, and  the  plebeian  acdiles  had  been  elected  by  the 
comitia  tributa  and  confirmed  by  the  curiae;  but  in  the 
year  471  B.C.  the  tribune  Publilius  Volero  succeeded  in 
procuring  for  the  plebeians  the  right  to  elect  their  own 
magistrates  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
patricians,  to  deliberate  and  make  laws  in  their  own 
comitia  (plcbisci(a),  which  indeed  were  not  binding  as 
leges,  but  still  must  have  had  a  considerable  influence,  being 
the  declared  will  of  the  commonalty.  From  this  lime  the 
Roman  republic  was  divided  into  two  opposite  classes  or 
parties.  On  the  one  hand  there  were  purely  patrician  assem- 
blies (comitia  curiata).  in  which  all  the  patrician  magistrates 
and  certain  classes  of  priests  were  appointed,  and  which 
were  the  supreme  court  of  justice  for  the  patrician  order; 
the  comitia  tributa  on  the  other  hand  were  purely  plcbeiun 
assemblies,  with  tho  right  of  appointing  the  plebeian  magi- 
strates, of  making  plebiscita,  and  of  summoning  beforo 
their  tribunal  those  who  infringed  the  rights  of  the  ple- 
beians. The  tribunes  and  tho  senate  were  in  a  kind  of 
opposition  to  one  another,  similar  to  that  of  the  patricians 
and  plebeians.  The  comitia  centuriata,in  which  both  orders 
met,  were  a  feeblo  bond  of  union.  This  anomalous  condi- 
tion of  the  state,  and  the  constant  disturbances  arising  from 
it,  necessarily  produced  a  conviction  that  a  reform  in  the 
constitution  could  not  be  avoided.  The  tribune  C.  Teren- 
tillus  Arsa  therefore,  in  462  B.C.,  proposed  that  ten  men 
should  be  appointed  to  make  a  code  of  laws,  by  which  it 
was  chiefly  intended  to  limit  the  power  of  the  consuls.  But 
this  proposal  met  with  the  strongest  opposition  from  the 
patricians,  and  it  was  not  carried  into  effect  for  a  number 
of  years,  during  which  the  commonalty  continually  gained 
strength,  especially  by  the  increase  of  the  number  of  tri- 
bunes to  ten,  457  b.c  ,  and  by  the  assignment  of  the  Aven- 
tine  to  the  plebeians  (450  b.c  ).  At  length  preparations  for 
a  new  code  of  laws  were  made,  and  in  451  B.C.  ten  patricians 
were  appointed  for  the  purpose ;  all  other  magistrates  were 
suspended  until  the  business  should  be  completed.  The 
result  was  that  in  tho  first  year  ten  tables  were  produced, 
with  which  both  parties  were  satisfied.  In  tho  second  year, 
when  the  patricians  had  secured  the  deccmviral  power  to 
themselves,  two  other  tableB  were  added.  When  the 
task  was  completed,  tho  decemvirs  were  unwilling  to 


lay  down  their  power,  to  which  however  they  were  at  last 
compelled  by  tho  people.  Tho  usual  magistrates  were  now 
again  elected,  both  orders  became  reconciled,  and  in  449 
B.C.  tho  laws  of  Valerius  and  Horatius  declared  that  ple- 
biscita should  be  leges  and  binding  on  the  whole  nation 
(Li v.,  iii.  55) ;  and  that  there  should  be  no  magistrate  from 
whoso  sentence  an  appeal  might  not  be  made  to  the  people. 
Various  other  measures  were  at  the  same  timo  taken 
to  secure  the  plebeians  in  the  possession  of  their  newly 
acquired  rights.  But  they  still  continued  to  be  a  separate 
body,  for  tho  whole  administration  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  patricians,  and  no  connubium  yet  existed  between  the 
two  estates.  The  connubium  however  was  obtained  in  445 
B.C.,  by  tho  tribune  Canuleius  {rogationex  Canuleii),  who 
also  mado  an  attempt  to  divide  the  consulship  between  the 
two  estates.  But  the  latter  of  these  rogations  was  evaded 
by  the  patricians,  who  ogreed  that,  instead  of  two  consuls 
six  military  tribunes  with  consular  power  should  be  elected 
indifferently  from  both  orders.  (Niebuhr,  iL,  p.  398,  &c  ; 
Guttling,  p.  326,  &c.)  This  evasive  concession  was  made 
because  the  patricians  were  determined  not  to  give  to  the 
plebeians  the  censorial  power  with  which  the  consuls  had 
been  invested;  and  in  order  to  retain  this,  the  patricians 
created  two  censors,  a  new  curule  dignity,  which  belonged 
to  their  order  exclusively,  until  the  year  351  B.C.,  when  the 
plebeians  participated  in  this  digmtv  also. 

After  tneso  arrangements,  though  frequently  violated  by 
the  patricians,  Rome  enjoyed  a  short  period  of  internal  tran- 
quillity ;  but  abroad  her  arms  were  kept  in  constant  activity 
by  tho  wars  with  Fidenae,  which  was  destroyed  in  426  a  c. 
with  the  Aequians,  who  were  defeated,  in  418  b.c,  at  the  fcot 
of  Mount  Algidus.  by  the  dictator  A.  Servilius  Priscus,  and 
with  the  Veii.  The  war  with  Veii  lasted  for  several  year?, 
and  in  396  n.c.  this  wealthy  city  was  taken  by  M.  FurtusCa- 
millus.  Two  years  after,  tho  Faliscans  surrendered  to  Rome. 
This  success  of  the  Roman  arms  was  partly  owing  to  the  in- 
vasion of  Etruria  by  the  Gauls,  who  however,  in  390  b  c , 
completely  defeated  a  Roman  army  on  the  small  river  Allia. 
The  Gauls  then  advanced  towards  Rome,  took  and  burned 
tho  city,  and  laid  siege  to  the  Capitol.  The  whole  narrative 
of  this  event  in  the  anticnt  historians  is  distorted  by  fictions. 
The  simple  truth  is  related  by  Polybius  (ii.  18).  who  sa\s 
that  after  the  Gauls  had  taken  possession  of  Rome,  they 
■  were  induced,  by  an  inroad  of  the  Veneti  into  their  own 
territory,  to  quit  Rome  and  return  home;  though  the  city 
l  was  indeed  sojii  rebuilt,  its  weakness  encouraged  the 
,  Aequians,  Volscians,  and  Etruscans  to  renew  their  Vtostih 
ties ;  but  they  were  conquered  by  Camillus,  and  two  Roman 
colonies,  Sutrium  and  Nepete,  were  founded  in  Etruria.  as 
a  barrier  against  the  enemies.  The  Hernicans  and  Latins 
also  endeavoured  to  shake  off  the  yokeof  their  alliance  with 
Rome,  and  renewed  the  contest  for  their  liberty.  The 
former,  after  a  series  of  campaigns  and  reverses,  were  com- 
pletely subdued  in  3t)C  b.c  ;  while  the  Latins,  induced  by  the 
repeated  incursions  of  the  Gauls,  soon  renewed  their  alliance 
with  Rome. 

The  oppression  of  the  patricians,  together  with  the  nume- 
rous and  wearisome  campaigns,  and  the  invasion  of  the 
Gauls,  had  reduced  the  plebeians  to  a  condition  which  was 
little  better  than  it  was  before  the  first  secession.  Two 
noble  plebeians,  L  Licinius  Stolo  and  L.  Sextius,  now 
determined  to  keep  the  oligarchical  party  in  bounds,  and  to 
procure  for  their  own  order  a  share  in  the  consulship.  In 
376  B.C.  both  of  them  were  tribunes,  and  in  this  capacity 
proposed  four  rogations  to  the  following  effect: — 1,  That  no 
more  consular  tribunes  should  be  appointed,  but  two  con- 
suls instead,  one  of  whom  Bhould  always  be  a  plebeian  ;  2, 
that  no  citizen  should  possess  abovo50Q  jugcraof  tho  public 
domain,  and  should  not  keep  abovo  a  certain  number  of 
cattle  upon  them ;  3,  that  the  amount  of  interest  paid  by 
debtors  to  that  day.  should  be  deducted  from  the  capital, 
w  hich  was  to  be  paid  off  in  three  annual  instalments ;  4, 
that  instead  of  the  duumvirs  who  kept  tho  Sibylline  books, 
decemvirs  should  be  elected,  five  of  whom  should  be  ple- 
beians. Tho  ensuing  contest  was  carried  ou  with  tho 
greatest  determination  and  bitterness.  The  patricians  con- 
trived to  get  the  veto  of  the  other  tribunes,  but  Licinius  and 
Sextius  prevented  tho  elections  of  tho  higher  magistrates,  to 
that  from  375  till  371  B.C.  Rome  was  in  a  state  of  complete 
anarchy.  The  two  tribunes  Licinius  and  Sextius  however 
retained  their  office  from  year  to  year;  and  in  their  tenth 
tribuneship,  they  first  carried  their  fourth  rogation,  and 
soon  after  the  senate  felt  obliged  to  agree  to  the  others 
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The  excitement  at  Rome  had  been  tremendous,  and  the  me- 
diation of  Camillas,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  victory 
over  the  Gauls,  was  necessary  to  allay  the  fury  of  party- 
spirit.   Lucius  Sextius  Lateranus  Was  the  first  plebeian  con- 
sul, 366  B.C.,  and  a  temple  was  erected  to  Concordia  as  a 
monument  of  the  happy  reconciliation  of  the  two  orders. 
But  in  sharing  the  consulate  with  the  plebeians,  the  patri- 
cians, being  determined  to  retain  all  that  they  could,  cur- 
tailed the  consular  dignity  of  one  important  part  of  its 
rights,  and  reserved  to  themselves  exclusively  the  jurisdic- 
tw>,  or  judicial  (in  the  modem  sense)  authority.  Accord- 
ingly tliey  created  the  offices  of  praetor  anil  of  curule 
a.*ddes.    However,  it  was  a  consequence  of  the  advantages 
now  gaiued  by  the  plebeians,  that  all  the  other  great  civil 
and  religious  offices  were  gradually  thrown  open  to  them ; 
first  the  dictatorship  in  356  u.c. ;  the  censorship  in  351 
u.c. ;  the  prrotorship  in  336  n.c. ;  and  at  last,  in  3UU  B.C.,  by 
the  Ogulnian  law,  the  offices  of  pontiff  and  augur.  The 
old  distinction  between  patricians  and  plebeians  thus  gra- 
dually disappeared  in  all  matters  of  real  importance,  and 
Rome,  internally  strengthened,  united,  and  consolidated, 
seemed  now  enabled  to  direct  her  whole  energy  against 
external  enemies.    But  this  internal  harmony  was  at  first 
more  apparent  than  real,  for  the  patricians  made  many 
attempts  to  evade  the  Licinian  laws,  and  they  contrived  for 
a  number  of  years  to  keep  the  consulship  to  themselves,  or 
at  least  they  kept  the  plebeians  away  from  it  by  electing 
either  a  dictator  or  an  interrcx.    The  law  respecting  the 
interest  of  money  was  likewise  not  always  observed,  and  the 
rigorous  manner  of  exacting  payment  of  debts  gave  rise  in 
many  cases  to  complaint.    The  beneficial  working  of  the 
now  constitution  did  not  fully  manifest  itself  until  after  the 
year  339  b.c. 

The  first  plebeian  dictator,  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  carried  on 
a  war  against  the  Faliscaus  and  Turqninienses  (365  b.c), 
which  was  tcrminaied  by  a  peace.  Caere  obtained  a  truce 
for  one  hundred  years  by  giving  up  to  Rome  half  of  its  ter- 
ritory (353  B.O.  The  last  war  against  the  Gauls,  who  had 
at  intervals  renewed  their  attacks  on  the  Romans,  was  suc- 
cessfully terminated  (349  B.C.)  by  L.  Furius  Carnillus.  The 
treaty  with  Carthage  was  renewed  in  348  B.e.,  probably  on 
account  of  the  Greek  pirates,  who  about  this  time  infested 
the  coasts  of  Lalium,  and  against  whom  the  Romans  were 
unable  to  protect  themselves.  (Livy,  vii.  27  )  The  great 
power  which  the  Romans  had  gradually  acquired  and  shown 
in  tho  various  contests  with  their  immediate  neighbours, 
now  began  to  be  displayed  in  the  war  agaiust  the  Samnites, 
which  soon  brought  them  into  contact  with  all  the  nations 
t>f  Italy.  This  war  however  was  preceded  by  a  victory  over 
the  VoUciaus  and  Aurunci,  which  opened  to  the  Romans  the 
way  into  Campania.  The  Samnite  war  lasted  from  343 
to  311  b.c,  and  ended  in  a  treaty  with  Rome,  whose  power 
m»w  began  to  raise  apprehension  throughout  Italy.  [Sam- 
nites.] Tho  Latins  were  the  first  who  showed  this  feeling, 
and  they  demanded  to  be  put  on  an  equality  with  Rome, 
that  one  or  the  consuls  and  half  of  the  senators  should  be 
Latins.  The  consequence  was  a  war  with  the  Latins,  and  a 
continuation  of  that  against  Satnnium,  fur  which  the  Latins 
had  interceded.  The  Romans  were  successful  against  both, 
and  iu  338  u.c  all  Latiutn  was  subdued.  Some  of  the  towns 
retained  the  Roman  franchise  with  or  without  the  sufTra- 
?ium,  others  lost  their  fortifications  and  part  of  their  terri- 
tories; the  Latin  confederacy  was  dissolved,  and  the  com- 
mercium  and  connubiiun,  which  hitherto  existed  among 
many  of  the  Latin  states,  was  abolished. 

The  establishment  of  a  Roman  colony  at  Fregellae  and  its 
fortification  led  to  a  second  war  with  the  Samnites,  who  were 
allied  with  Palacopolis  and  Ncapolis,  two  Greek  colonies, 
illicit,  relying  upon  this  alliance,  ventured  to  insult  the  Ro- 
mans. A  Roman  army  marched  into  Campania,  and  Palae- 
ojiolis  fell,  in  326  B.C.,  by  treason.  Ncapolis  opened  its  gates 
to  the  enemy.  In  the  year  following,  the  war  with  the  Sam- 
nites commenced,  and  lasted  till  315  B.C.  Appulia  submitted 
to  Rome  in  318  b.c.  Tho  Etruscans,  Umbnans,  and  Gauls 
now  ruse  successively  against  Rome,  and  the  Marsians,  Pe- 
lignians,  Aequians,  and  Ilcrnicans  made  common  cause  with 
them.  But  as  these  enemies  did  not  rise  at  the  same  time, 
a')d  as  they  were  not  all  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  the 
Romans  subdued  them  all,  and  tho  Aequians  wore  annihi- 
lated. The  Samnites  in  the  meanwhile  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Etruscans,  Urobrians,  and  Gauls,  against 
Rome,  and  thus  commenced  their  third  war,  which  lasted 
from  290  to  290  B.C,  when  they  were  compelled  by  M. 


Curius  Dcntatus  to  make  peace.  All  Latiutn,  Etruria,  Cam- 
pania, Samnium,  a  great  part  of  Appulia,  and  several  other 
Italian  nations  now  submitted  to  the  overwhelming  power 
of  Rome. 

The  internal  state  of  the  republic  during  these  wars  was 
tolerably  quiet,  as  the  plebeians  had  gradually  acquired  the 
samo  rights  as  the  patricians.  Appius  Claudius  Ccccus  dis- 
tributed, in  312  b.c,  the  libertini  (freedmcn),  who  as  aerarii 
were  not  included  in  the  tribes  or  classes,  among  all  the 
tribes;  but  this  arrangement  lasted  only  till  304  b.c,  when 
Fabius  Rullianus  threw  all  the  libertini  into  the  four  city 
tribes.  The  last  secession  of  the  plebeians,  286  b.c,  arose 
from  a  renewal  of  the  attacks  on  the  personal  liberty  of  a 
debtor  ;  but  the  law  of  the  dictator  Hortensius  pacified  them 
by  securing  to  the  plebeians  their  rights,  and  by  giving  to 
the  plebiscita  the  full  effect  of  leges. 

In  284  b.c.  the  Tarcntines  in  southern  Italy  secretly  in- 
duced the  Etruscans  and  Boians  to  revolt ;  the  Samnites 
also  again  took  up  arms,  and  the  Lucaniansand  Bruiiians 
laid  siege  to  Thurii,  where  they  were  defeated  by  the  consul 
Fabrici'us  Luscinus,  who  left  a  Roman  garrison  at  Thurii. 
The  Gauls  destroyed  one  Roman  army,  but  the  Boians  wore 
defeated  in  283  B.C.  The  Tarentines  insulted  a  Roman 
fleet  which  had  been  driven  into  their  port  by  a  storm,  and 
at  the  same  time  took  Thurii,  drove  away  the  Roman  gar- 
rison, and  plundered  the  town.  But  being  pressed  by  a  Ro- 
man army  under  Aerailius  Barbula.  Tarentura  sought  and 
obtained  the  aid  of  Pyrrhus.  [Pybrhus.]  The  war  with 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarcntines  lasted  from  281  to  275  u.c,  and 
three  years  afterward*  Tarentum  surrendered  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  Rhegium  also  soon  fell  into  their  hands.  The 
war  with  Tarentum  made  the  Romans  masters  pf  the  whole 
of  the  southern  peninsula;  and  all  Italy,  from  the  Sicilian 
Straits  to  the  river  Mocra  in  the  north  of  Etruria,  now  re- 
cognised the  supremacy  of  Rome  (265  u.c).  Colonies, 
chietly  Latin,  that  is,  colonies  which  had  inferior  rights  to 
the  Riman  colonies,  were  established  in  various  parts  to  en- 
sure the  submission  of  the  conquered  nations,  and  the  Ita- 
lian states  and  towns  either  received  new  constitutions  or 
retained  their  old  ones,  modified  according  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  had  submitted  to  Rome.  Some 
towns  however,  such  as  Capua,  seem  to  have  remained  al- 
most independent  states. 

The  Roman  constitution  had  now  gained  its  perfection, 
and  out  of  an  exclusive  aristocracy  a  moderate  democracy 
had  gradually  been  developed,  in  which  all  classes  exercised 
their  proper  influence  with  the  power  to  counterbalance  each 
other.  This  constitution  lasted  without  any  important 
change  for  a  considerable  time,  and  Polybius,  who  saw  it 
in  operation  towards  the  end  of  the  Punic  wars,  looked  upon 
it  with  high  admiration.  (Polyh.iv.  2.) 

Two  conquering  republics  cannot  easily  exist  as  peaceful 
neighbours.  After  the  conquest  of  Italy.  Rome  was  as  desi- 
rous to  take  Sicily,  as  Carthage  was  jealous  of  the  gigantic 
strides  which  Rome  had  made.  The  immediate  causes 
which  led  to  the  first  Punic  war,  together  with  its  progress 
from  264  till  241  n.c,  are  described  in  the  article  Pt\nic 
Waus.  The  result  of  this  war  was  that  Rome  gained  pos- 
session of  Sicily  and  the  adjacent  islands ;  and  Sicily  bo 
came  the  first  Roman  province.  [Protincia.]  Syracuse 
however,  Punormus,  Segesta,  and  some  other  Sicilian  towns 
retained  their  independence.  The  immense  loss  of  men 
which  Rome  had  sustained  was  scarcely  felt,  and  the  way  for 
now  conquesU  was  prepared.  In  238  n.c.  the  Romans  took 
possession  of  Sardinia,  where  tho  rebellious  Carthaginian 
mercenaries  sought  the  protection  of  Rome  against  the  na- 
tives. Notwithstanding  the  hard  struggles  of  the  Sardinians 
as  well  as  thcCorsicans  for  their  independence,  the  Romans 
in  the  end  made  themselves  masters  of  both  islands,  and  the 
Carthaginians,  who,  after  the  conclusion  of  a  war  against  the 
mercenaries  in  their  own  country,  attempted  to  reduce  their 
armies  in  Sardinia  and  Corsica  to  obedience,  were  compelled 
to  evacuate  the  islands  and  to  pay  to  Rome  1200  talents. 
In  the  meantime  a  war  broke  out  with  the  Ligurians  (238 
B.C.),  who  were  probably  instigated  by  the  injured  Carthagi- 
nians. The  lnsubrians  also  formed  extensive  connections  with 
other  Gallic  tribes,  and  when,  in  232  B.C.,  C  Flaminius  car- 
ried, a  plebiscilutn  to  the  effect  that  the  country  of  the 
Scnones,  between  Sena  Gallica  and  the  Rubicon,  should  be 
assigned  to  the  plebeians,  the  Boians,  who  had  most  to  fear, 
united  with  many  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  even  with 
some  of  the  Transalpine  Gauls,  and  marched  »outhward  as 
far  as  Clusium,  where  they  were  completely  defeated  by  the 
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consuls  L.  Aemilius  and  C.  Atilius  (225  B.C.)-  The  Romans 
now  advanced  towards  the  north,  gained  a  second  victory 
over  the  Gaul*  at  Clastidium.  and  took  possession  of  Mo- 
diolanum  (222  B.C.).  The  Gauls  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  despair- 
ing of  success,  submitted  to  Rome,  which  strengthened  its 
power  in  these  parts  by  two  new  colonies,  Cremona  and 
Placenlia.  A  year  after  this  event  Islria  was  added  to  the 
Roman  republic.  WhUe  the  Gallic  war  was  carried  on,  II- 
lyrian  pirates  gave  rise  to  the  first  war  with  Illyricum,  which 
lasted  from  230  till  228  sc.  The  IHyrian  queen  Teuta  was 
compelled  to  give  a  part  of  her  dominions  to  Rome,  to  pay 
tribute,  and  to  stop  the  piracy  of  her  subjects ;  some  Greok 
town*,  which  had  been  subject  to  her,  were  declared  free. 
The  Romans  thus  came  in  contact  with  Greece.  (Polyb.  ftp. 
Zonaras,  viii.  9.)  A  second  war  with  the  Illyrians,  in  219  | 
H.c,  made  tho  Romans  masters  of  the  whole  coast  of  Illy-  < 
ricum. 

While  Rome  was  thus  engaged,  the  second  Punic  war  was 
caused  by  the  operations  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain.  It 
lasted  from  218  till  202  b.c.  [Punic  Wars.]  Great  as  the 
sufferings  were  to  which  Italy  was  exposed  during  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Carthaginian  armies,  and  although  the  majority 
of  the  Italians  had  sided  with  theenemy,  still  the  Romans  soon 
recovered  their  losses,  and  established  their  power  more  firmly 
by  new  colonies  in  Italy.  Spain  was  added  to  their  former  pos- 
sessions, and  when  the  navy  of  Carthage  was  destroyed, 
Rome  was  mistress  of  the  sea.  But  the  republic  had  gone  be- 
yond its  natural  limits,  and  with  their  extensive  conquests  tho 
Romans  lost  the  simple  and  manly  character  for  which  their 
forefathers  had  been  distinguished :  demoralization  and  cor- 
ruption began  to  manifest  themselves  in  their  public  as  well 
as  in  their  private  life. 

Philip  III.,  king  of  Macedonia,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
had  concluded  a  treaty  with  Hannibal.  The  Romans,  into 
whose  hands  the  treaty  fell,  sent  a  fleet  to  Illvricum.  which 
compelled  the  king  to  a  shameful  flight.  This  was  the 
prelude  to  the  first  Macedonian  war,  which  lasted  from  214 
till  205  b.c,  and  was  carried  on  with  little  vigour.  A  peace 
was  at  last  concluded,  which  was  not  honestly  meant  by 
either  party.  Accordingly,  five  years  later,  when  Athens 
implored  the  assistance  of  Rome  against  Philip  and  tho 
Acarnanians,  a  second  war  with  Macedonia  commenced, 
which  lasted  from  200  till  197  b.c,  and  was  terminated  by  the 
battle  of  Cynoscephalae.  gained  by  Quinctius  Flamininus, 
hy  which  the  power  of  Macedonia  was  broken.  Philip  was 
confined  to  his  own  kingdom,  and  became  a  vassal  of  Rome. 
Flamininus  proclaimed  the  liberty  of  Greece,  but  neverthe- 
less he  remained  several  years  in  Peloponnesus  to  watch  the 
movements  of  Antiochusthe  Great  and  the  Aetolians,  to  ar- 
range the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  to  foster  dissension  among  (he 
Greeks.  There  were  many  occasions  on  which  the  Romans 
might  havo  attacked  AiUtochus,  but  their  wars  in  Spain 
and  the  north  of  Italy  caused  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  bo 
deferred  until  192  B.C.  Antiochus,  invited  by  the  Aetolians, 
landed  in  Greece.  The  Aetolians  obtained  a  truce  for 
themselves,  but  the  war  against  Antiochus,  who  (led  to 
Asia,  was  continued  ;  the  battle  of  Magnesia  decided  tho  vic- 
tory, and  tho  power  of  Syria  was  broken.  Eumencs  of 
Pcrgamus  and  tho  Rhodians  were  richly  rewarded  for  their 
sorviiity  towards  Rome,  and  acted  the  same  pact  toward*  j 
Antiochus  as  Massinissa  acted  towards  Carthage.  The  I 
Aetolians  afterwards  concluded  a  peace  with  Rome,  but  on 
very  hard  conditions.  The  Galalians  in  Asia,  and  Ariarathcs, 
both  allies  of  Antiochus,  sued  for  peace  and  obtained  it.  | 
Asia  was  now  reduced  to  such  a  state  that  it  only  required 
one  more  blow  to  effect  its  complete  submission. 

But  the  Romans  had  to  contend  in  northern  Italy,  from 
200  till  191  b.c,  and  in  Spain  from  197  B.C.,  with  more  de- 
termined enemies.  In  Spain,  peace  was  not  restored  until 
179  B.c,  whon  Tib.  Scmpronius  Gracchus,  the  father  of  tho 
celebrated  tribunes,  by  his  humanity  conciliated  the  Celti- 
herians.  The  Istrians,  Sardinians,  and  Corsicans  likewise 
made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke. 
The  corruption  of  the  Romans,  after  they  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  luxuries  of  Greece  and  Asia,  hud  rapidly 
increased.  As  one  instance  out  of  many,  wo  many  mention 
tho  manner  in  which  tho  Bacchanalia  wore  celebrated  at 
Rome.    (I.ivy,  xxxix.  8-17.) 

Perseus,  the  successor  of  Philip  III.  in  Macedonia,  who 
had  inherited  his  father's  hatred  of  the  R>mans,  declared  war 
aguiust  them  in  171  a  c.  This  war  was  at  first  very  un- 
fortunate for  the  Romans,  but  in  168  b.c.  L.  Aemilius 
Paulus  decided  I  bo  fate  of  Macedonia  in  the  battle  of 


Pydna.  Gcntius,  king  of  the  Illyrians,  had  been  the 
ally  of  Perseus,  and  this  circumstance  led  to  the  third 
Illyric  war,  which  ended  in  a  division  of  the  country,  like 
that  of  Macedonia.  In  Kpirus,  Aemilius  Paulus  and  his 
soldiers  behaved  with  a  cruelly  which  has  perhaps  never 
been  equalled  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  republic.  (Liv , 
xlv.  34.)  Eumenes  and  the  Rbodiana,  who  had  drawn  upon 
themselves  the  suspicions  of  the  Romans  in  the  war  against 
Perseus,  were  now  humbled.  Others,  such  as  the  servile 
Prusias  of  Bithynia.  Massinissa  in  Numidia,  Seleucus  Ph;- 
lopator  of  Syria,  and  the  kings  of  Egypt  acknowledged  five 
supremacy  of  Rome,  which  by  cunning  and  fraud  gradually 
acquired  the  means  of  completely  reducing  them  whenever 
inclination  prompted. 

The  first  blow  was  directed  against  Carthage,  which  had 
long  endured  the  insults  of  Massinissa,  the  ally  of  tho 
Romans ;  and  when  at  last  she  attempted  to  maintain  hw 
rights,  the  Romans  raaod  Carthage  to  the  ground  (1 40  b.c.i. 
and  her  territory  became  a  Roman  province  uuder  tho  nam* 
of  Africa  [PcnicWars.]  In  Macedonia  two  pretenders 
had  risen  against  Rome,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that 
Macedonia  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province.  The 
same  was  the  fate  of  Greece  after  the  fall  of  Corinth 
(146  n.c). 

Some  years  before  these  events  (153  b.c.)  a  new  war  had 
broken  out  in  Spain,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Segeda  did  nut 
strictly  observe  the  conditions  on  which  peace  had  been 
granted  to  them.  The  war  was  carried  on  for  many  year* 
with  varying  success,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  Romans  only 
contributed  to  make  the  exasperation  of  the  Spaniards 
more  general.  Viriathus  [Viriathus],  who  had  placed  him- 
self at  their  head,  carried  on  the  war  from  I4S  till  NO  b.c. 
After  his  death,  Brutus  penetrated  indeed  as  far  as  the 
western  coast,  and  in  132  b.c.  returned  to  Rome  in  tri- 
umph; but  the  natives  nevertheless  did  not  submit.  Nu- 
mantia  offered  the  most  determined  resistance,  and  was 
totally  destroyed,  133  B.C.  After  these  bloody  wars.  Spain 
was  apparently  quiet,  and  Roman  commissioners  arranged 
the  affairs  of  tho  country. 

During  this  period  Italy  appears  to  have  enjoyed  perfect 
tranquillity,  ami  its  wealth  and  population  increased  (Val. 
Max.,  iv.  I,  li),  but  a  formidable  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Sicily.  In  this  island  the  extensive  estates  of  wealthy  Romans 
were  cultivated  by  numerous  slaves,  who,  being  ill-treated 
by  their  masters,  rose  under  Euuus  and  Clcou,  and  spread 
destruction  all  over  the  island.  In  131  B.C.,  they  were 
defeated  by  P.  Rupilius  at  Enna.  At  talus,  the  last  king  of 
Pergamus,  left,  in  133  b.c,  his  kingdom  as  an  inheritance 
to  Rome;  the  disputes  arising  out  of  this  gift  led  to  the  re- 
duction of  Asia  into  the  form  of  a  province  (129  b.c.i. 
Phrygia  was  given  to  Mithridates  V.  as  a  reward  for  his 
assistance  to  the  Romans. 

How  completely  the  old  distinction  between  patricians 
and  plebeians  had  now  disappeared,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact,  that  in  172  B.C.  both  consuls,  and  in  131  B.C.  both 
censors,  wcro  plebeians.  Ever  since  the  wars  of  Hannibal, 
the  number  of  plebeian  senators  had  exceeded  that  of  the 
patricians.  The  only  distinction  which  now  had  any  value 
was  that  between  nobitei  or  illuatret,  and  ol>*curi.  Tho 
laws  which  were  made  during  this  period  had  little  or  no 
relation  to  the  constitution,  but  were  for  the  most  part  in- 
tended to  counteract  the  growing  love  of  luxuries  {leges  sum- 
tuariee),  to  fix  the  age  at  which  persons  might  attain  the 
different  offices  of  tbe  state  (leges  annates),  to  prevent  th: 
extortion  of  the  governors  of  provinces  (de  pecuniis  rejie- 
tundis),  &c.  After  the  reduction  of  Macedonia  (168  b.c). 
the  treasury  (aerarium)  of  the  Roman  republic  was  so  well 
stocked,  that  the  head-tax  (tributum)  which  the  Roman 
citizens  had  hitherto  paid,  was  abolished.  But  during  this 
apparent  indifference  in  regard  to  constitutional  matters, 
a  state  of  things  had  gradually  been  developed,  which  broke 
out  like  a  volcano,  and  gave  the  first  example  of  civil  war. 
An  active  and  thriving  middle  class  did  not  exist  at  Rome. 
The  citizens  were  either  exorbitantly  rich  or  in  absolute 
poverty.  The  illustrious  families  had  almost  monopolised 
the  lucrative  offices  of  the  republic,  and  the  small  land- 
owners, on  account  of  the  constant  wars,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  neglect  their  fields,  and  in  numerous  cases  had  sold 
them  to  the  nobles.  Such  reduced  persons  wandered  about 
homeless,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  lived  in  ex- 
treme poverty.  (Plot.,  Tib.  Grarchu*,  c.  9.)  The  only 
remedy  was  to  provide  this  multitude  of  destitute  citizens 
with  lands,  and  to  raise  them  to  tho  station  of  an  independent 
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middle  class.  This  was  undertaken  by  the  two  brothers, 
Tiberius  and  Cams  Gracchus.  Who  they  were,  what  mea- 
sures ihcy  proponed,  and  how  they  ended,  is  related  in  the 
articles  Gracchus  and  Agrarian  Laws.    The  aristocratic 

Earty  gained  the  victory  in  this  contest,  but  it  was  gained 
y  crime  and  bloodshed.  Several  regulations  of  the  agrarian 
law  were  abolished,  the  nobles  led  off  paying  the  rent  which 
was  due  Tor  the  public  domain  that  they  occupied,  extended 
(as  before)  their  possessions  by  purchasing  the  smaller  por- 
tions of  the  poor,  and  expelled  the  impoverished  peasantry 
from  their  paternal  roof.    (Appiann  Civil-,  i.  27.) 

A  frightful  example  of  the  demoralised  condition  of  all 
classes  of  Roman  citizens  was  exhibited  in  the  war  against 
the  usurper  Jugurtha  [Jcouhtha;  Metkllus,  Q.  C.kci- 
lius;  Marius, C.  ;  Sulla],  who,  in  106  u.c  ,  was  brought 
to  Rome  in  triumph.  During  this  war  there  appeared  on 
the  northern  frontiers  of  Italy  hosts  of  barbarians,  Cimbri 
and  Teutones  (113  B.C.).  Several  Roman  armies  which 
were  sent  against  them  were  defeated ;  but  C.  Marius,  in 
102  bc  annihilated  the  whole  body  of  theTeutones  near 
Aquio  Sextia?,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Cimbri  in  the 
Cam  pi  Raudii.  The  few  barbarians  who  survived  were 
made  slaves  or  fled  into  Gaul,  where  Caspar  saw  the  rem* 
iiauls  of  tbetn.  (Bell.  Gall.,  ii.  29.) 

In  Italy  several  petty  rebellions  of  the  slaves  in  Campania 
showed  what  might  be  expected,  and  Sicily  became  the 
*cene  of  a  second  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  who  carried  on 
a  fearful  and  destructive  war  with  Rome  (103-99  b.c).  The 
proconsul  M.  Aquilius  succoeded  in  subduing  the  insur- 
gents after  their  last  leader  Athenion  had  fallen.  In  96 
u.c.  the  kingdom  of  Cyreoaica  was  given  to  the  Romans  by 
the  will  of  the  last  king. 

At  Rome,  where  peace  had  only  been  restored  by  violence, 
a  fresh  attempt  was  mado  to  introduce  an  Agraiian  law, 
but  the  mover,  I*  A  pu  lei  us  Saturninus,  a  man  of  no  prin- 
ciple, who  acted  merely  from  selfish  motives,  was  put  to 
death  with  his  associates  (99  b.c.).  (See  Cic.  pro  Rabir.,  c.  ■>.) 
It  was  about  this  time  that  two  other  important  subjects 
began  to  attract  general  attention :  first,  the  Judicia.  which 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  equites,  and  grossly  abused.  In 
9 1  b.c.  the  tribune  Livius  Drusus  endeavoured  to  remedy 
the  evil  by  adding  300  equites  to  the  senate  of  300,  and  by 
giving  to  this  new  senate  of  600  all  judicial  powers  in  matters 
affecting  a  person's  caput  or  civil  condition.  This  attempt 
however  had  not  the  desired  effect.  The  second  question 
was,  whether  the  Roman  franchise  should  be  given  to  the 
Italian  subjects  and  allies  of  Rome.  Many  sensible  Ro- 
mans saw  the  necessity  of  such  a  measure;  but  the  powerful 
party  at  Rome  could  not  prevail  on  themselves  to  come  to 
any  definite  conclusion.  The  Italians  however  persisted  in 
their  demand,  which,  in  91  B.C.,  led  to  the  bloody  and 
destructive  Social  or  Marsian  war.  The  Italians,  seeing 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  gaining  their  object,  intended 
nothing  less  than  to  destroy  Rome.  t«  establish  anew  Italian 
republic,  with  a  senate  of  500  members  and  two  consuls, 
and  to  make  Corflnium,  under  the  name  of  Italica,  its  centre 
and  capital.  The  Latins  and  Umbrians  remained  faithful 
to  Home,  and  obtained,  together  with  some  other  places  in 
Etruria,  the  Roman  franchiso  by  a  Lex  Julia.  (Guttling, 
p.  448.  &c.)  In  the  first  campaign  the  Romans  were  un- 
successful, but  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  defeated  the  Italian 
allies  at  Asculum,  which  he  took  and  destroyed  (89  b.c). 
The  Italian*  gradually  submitted,  and  received  the  franchise, 
and  thus  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula 
became  Roman  citizens.  The  dangerous  designs  of  Marius 
and  Sulla  induced  the  senate  to  promise  the  franchise  to  all 
those  who  were  still  in  arms,  on  condition  that  they  should 
lay  them  down.  Rut  the  Samnites  resolute]1,'  continued  the 
war,  and  in  the  ensuing  civil  contest  they  joined  the  party 
of  Marius.  The  new  citizens  were,  according  to  some 
writers,  divided  into  15  new  tribes;  according  to  others,  into 
10 ;  and  according  to  Velleius  Patorculus,  they  were  distri- 
buted into  8  of  the  old  tribes.  This  last  account  is  the  most 
probable.  But  Italy  had  lost  the  (lower  of  her  population, 
and  many  once  llourishing  towns  had  been  destroyed  and 
razed  to  the  ground.  The  number  of  tribes  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  war  with  Persona,  had  boen  considerably  re- 
duced, was  afterwards  gradually  increased  to  35,  a  number 
which  remained  till  the  latest  times.  The  province  of  Gallia 
Transpadana  received  in  the  same  year,  by  the  Lex  Pompeia, 
the  Jus  Latii.  that  is.  those  political  rights  which  the  Latins 
had  possessed  previous  to  receiving  the  full  franchise,  and 
which  were  expressed  by  the  term  commercium.   In  tho 


dictatorship  of  Julias  Caesar  theTranspadani  were  placed  on 
an  equality  with  the  re*t  of  Italy,  and  obtained  the  Kumuu 
franchise.  The  circumstance  of  Rome  giving  the  fratnliihe 
to  all  the  Italians  without  altering  its  constitution  acuid- 
ingly,  was  a  great  mistake,  and  the  Arst  step  towards  the 
dissolution  of  the  republic. 

For  the  war  against  Mithridates.  which  now  followed,  and 
the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  see  the  articles 
Mithridates,  Sulla,  and  Marius.  The  first  Miihridaiie 
war  lasted  from  87  till  64  b.c.  After  its  conclusion,  Sulla 
returned  to  Italy,  forced  his  way  to  Rome,  and  after  bavin" 
been  made  perpetual  dictator  (82  h.c),  he  endeavoured  to 
restore  peace  and  save  the  republic  by  a  new  but  ill-judged 
constitution  [Sulla],  according  to  which  the  aristocracy 
were  to  form  the  basis  of  the  republic,  just  as  the  Gracchi 
had  endeavourod  to  base  it  on  an  independent  middle 
class. 

Period  III  .—From  the  Constitution  of  Sulla  toAugtutux, 
from  81  till  30  b.c— -In  the  year  83  b.c.  the  second  Mitlu  i- 
dalic  war  broke  out,  in  which  the  Romans  were  defeated, 
and.  in  81  B.C.,  they  concluded  a  peace  with  him.  After  the 
death  of  Sulla,  in  78  B.c,  M.  ASmilius  Lepidus  attempted  to 
repeal  all  the  leges  of  Sulla,  but  he  was  defeated  in  a  battle 
by  Lutatius  Catulus,and  tied  to  Sardinia,  where  he  died.  The 
tribunes  also  exerted  their  utmost  power  to  recover  the  posi- 
tion which  they  bad  lost  by  the  constitution  of  Sulla.  After 
many  fruitless  attempts,  their  object  was  attained  in  70  b.c, 
in  the  consulship  of  Potnpey  and  Crass  us,  when,  by  the  Lex 
Aurelia,  the  senate  was  deprived  of  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  Judicia,  which  Sulla  had  given  to  it.  The  judicial 
power  was  now  divided  among  the  senate,  the  equites,  and 
the  tribuni  aerarii.  Thus  the  constitution  of  Sulla  was  abo- 
lished after  it  had  been  in  force  for  about  ten  years. 

The  history  of  Rome  from  this  time  forward  is  little  mora 
than  the  history  of  the  leading  men.  See  tho  articles  Poit- 
pky,  C.bsar,  Cicero,  Skrtorils,  Antony,  &c  In  74 
B.c  Mithridates  commenced  the  third  war  against  the 
Romans,  which  led  to  the  complete  subjugation  of  all  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia.  Other  Roman  generals  in  the 
mean  time  advanced  into  Moesia  as  far  as  the  Danube,  and 
on  tho  northern  coast  of  the  Euxine  as  far  as  the  river  Don 
and  the  Pal  us  Maeotis  or  Sea  of  Azof.  In  63  n.c.  Rome 
was  saved  by  the  watchful  care  of  Cicero  from  the  destruc- 
tion with  which  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  threatened  it. 
[Cicero;  Catilimk.1  Tho  suppression  of  this  conspiracy 
could  not  prevent  the  republic  from  hastening  towards  its 
ruin.  Between  the  years  58  and  50  B.C.,  Cajsar  completed 
the  conquest  of  Gaul ;  and  in  56  n.c,  by  tho  treaty  of  Lucca, 
the  Roman  world  was  divided  among  Ctosar.  Crassus,  and 
Porapey  (first  triumvirate);  and  when  Pompey,  as  sole 
consul,  b.c.  52,  placed  himself  at  tho  head  of  tho  republic, 
the  civil  war  between  him  and  Caesar  broke  out,  which  was 
decided,  in  48  B.C.,  by  the  battle  of  Pharsalus.  Ca?sar,  who 
had  now  become  dictator,  defeated  tbe  remains  of  the  Pom- 
pcian  party,  and  then  endeavoured  to  restore  order  in  Italy  ; 
but  he  was  assassinated  in  44  b.c  His  opponents,  whoso 
republican  spirit  had  survived  the  republic,  were  unable  to 
restore  it;  and  in  the  following  year  a  second  triumvirate 
was  formed  by  Oct  avian,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  whose  object 
was  the  total  destruction  of  the  republican  parly.  This  ob- 
ject they  pursued  by  proscriptions  and  a  series  of  despotic 
and  cruel  measures,  untU  they  began  to  quarrel  with  ono 
another.  Their  quarrels  led  to  a  new  civil  war,  which  ended 
in  the  battle  of  Actiuna,  and  placed  Octavian  (Augustus) 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  world.  Thus  ended  the  Roman 
republic. 

From  the  time  when  the  constitution  of  Sulla  was  abo- 
lished, no  thorough  reform  of  the  republic  was  attempted. 
All  that  wo  read  of  are  isolated  measures,  some  of  which 
were  calculated  to  promote  the  democratical  interests,  such 
as  the  laws  of  Clodius.  by  which  the  powcrof  the  magistrates 
was  limited ;  while  others,  more  in  an  aristocratical  spirit, 
were  intended  to  introduco  gradual  improvement,  and  to 
preserve  as  much  of  the  old  forms  as  possible.  The  nume 
rous  innovations  of  Ca?*ar,  in  all  departments  of  administra- 
tion, are  the  most  important  changes  that  were  wrought 
during  this  period.  Most  of  them  were  useful,  but  they 
paved  the  way  to  the  monarchical  government,  to  which  tho 
republic  submitted  the  more  readily,  as  for  many  years  it 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  almost  absolute  rule  of  indivi- 
duals, who,  being  only  concerned  about  their  own  aggran- 
dizement, had  brought  indescribable  sufferings  upon  the 
nation.   One  man  at  the  bead  of  the  state,  without  a  rival. 
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was  the  only  remedy  for  tho  public  evils.  A  longer*con- 
timialion  of  that  stale  of  affairs  which  hod  existed  for  tho 
last  ')0  years,  would  probably  have  broken  up  the  Roman 
empire,  and  made  Italy  a  scene  of  bloodshed  and  misery. 

The  Roman  republic,  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution,  com- 
prehended the  following  countries,  which  woro  for  the  most 
part  administered  as  Roman  provinces: — Italy  and  all  the 
islands  by  which  it  was  surrounded ;  all  Gaul  as  far  as  the 
Rhine,  nearly  all  Spain,  Illyricum,  l'annonia,  Dalraatia, 
Greece  with  all  the  islands  of  the  /Kgoan,  Thraco,  Mussia 
(the  Danube  hero  formed  the  boundary);  in  Asia  all  the 
countries  between  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Parthian  empire,  the 
Persian  and  Arabian  gulfs,  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Caucasus,  that  is.  Colchis,  1  bom,  Armenia,  Syria,  Palestine, 
Phoenicia,  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  tho  whole  of 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  Mauritania,  Numidia,  the 
territory  of  Carthage,  Cyrcnaica,  and  Egypt.  In  some  of 
these  countries  however  the  power  of  Rome  was  not  firmly 
established  until  the  Imperial  period. 

Period  IV. : — The  Empire  tu  its  Downfall,  from  30  B.C. 
till  476  A.n.— Tho  spirit  of  antient  Rome  and  its  moral 
greatness  were  gone,  and  freedom,  which  can  only  be  based 
on  virtue,  had  perished.  The  wise  therefore,  as  well  as  the 
many  who  loved  peace  as  the  means  of  securing  sensual 
enjoyments,  and  who  were  unconcerned  about  the  conse- 
quences to  future  generations,  preferred  the  mild  rule  of 
one  man  to  the  late  turbulent  and  convulsed  condition  of 
{he  republic. 

As  the  history  of  all  the  Roman  emperors  is  given  in 
separate  articles,  we  shall  only  make  a  few  general  obser- 
vations on  the  administration  of  the  empire,  and  subjoin  a 
chronological  list  of  the  Roman  emperors  down  to  tho  time 
of  Justinian. 

Augustus  gradually  concentrated  in  his  own  person  all 
the  great  offices  of  the  republic,  though  the  officers  them- 
selves, mere  shadows  of  former  days,  still  continued  to  be 
appointed.  He  thus  in  effect  acquired  the  sovereign  power, 
being  free  from  nil  responsibility.  He  had  the  right  to  raise 
armies,  to  impose  taxes,  to  decide  on  peace  and  war;  he  had 
the  command  of  all  the  le<rions,  and  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  all  Roman  citizens,  both  within  and  without 
tho  city.  The  senate,  after  the  removal  of  those  whom 
Augustus  had  rea-on  to  fear,  was  filled  up  with  individuals 
who  were  his  mere  creatures.  Tiberius  indeed  restored  to 
the  senate  part  of  its  former  power,  but  the  more  the  in- 
tlucnce  of  the  soldiers  increased,  the  more  that  of  the  senate 
declined,  which  body,  ns  a  compensation  for  this  loss,  was 
made  a  high  court  of  justice,  which  took  cognizance  of 
offences  committed  by  senators,  crimes  against  the  slate  or 
the  person  of  the  emperor,  and  of  the  maladministration  of 
provincial  magistrates.  The  relation  between  the  emperors 
and  the  senate  was  very  indefinite,  and  it  varied  according 
to  the  more  or  less  despotic  disposition  of  the  head  of  the 
state.  No  provision  was  made  for  a  regular  succession ;  the 
first  five  emperors  all  belonged  to  the  Julian  and  Claudian 
families.  (Tacit.,  Hist,  i.  17.)  The  succession  depended 
upon  tiio  will  of  the  actual  imperator,  who  appointed  his 
successor,  either  by  adoption,  or  by  giving  him  one  of  tho 
titles,  Ca?sar,  and  Princcps  Juventutis ;  or  by  making  him 
his  colleague  in  the  quality  of  tribune  or  proconsul.  In 
cases  where  no  person  was  designated,  the  senate  exercised 
the  right  of  election.  But  this  privilege  was  soon  assumed 
by  the  soldiers,  who  proclaimed  the  emperors,  and  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  senate  became  a  mere  form.  The  numerous 
body-guards  of  the  emperors  (prtotorians),  who,  in  their 
stronghold  (prrclorian  camp)  formed  as  it  were  a  new  Capitol, 
in  effect  possessed  the  sovereign  power;  and  on  some  occa- 
sions they  sold  the  empire  to  trie  best  bidder.  The  nu- 
merous legions  in  the  provinces  however  soon  became 
acquainted  w  ith  this  secret  of  despotism,  and  availed  them- 
selves of  it. 

The  election  of  magistrates  was  restored  to  the  people 
by  Augustus,  but  in  most  cases  he  recommended  or  even 
elected  the  candidates.  Tiberius  invested  the  senate  with 
the  power  of  election,  still  reserving  a  preference  to  those 
candidates  who  were  recommended  by  himself,  and  the 
co nu i  in  merely  received  information  of  tho  election  when 
it  had  taken  place.  In  the  third  century  however  we  find 
that  the  emperor  alone  exercised  the  right  of  election. 
The  aerarium  was  at  first  nominally  under  the  control  of 
the  senate.  Augustus  formed  a  separate  aerarium  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  The  fiseu*  was  tho  name  for  thepro|ierty  of 
the  emperor  as  such,  which  must  be  distinguished  both  from 


tho  aerarium  and  the  private  property  of  the  emperor.  But 
gradually  the  emperors  took  the  whole  administration  of 
the  finances  to  themselves,  and  tho  term  fiscus  then  be- 
came equivalent  to  aerarium  in  the  republican  period.  I.n 
order  to  keep  the  magistrates  both  of  tho  city  and  the  pro- 
vinces in  better  subordination,  they  were  paid  by  salaries. 

With  respect  to  legislation,  we  find  that  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus  various  leges  were  passed  t  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Pop- 
paea.  De  Adulteriis,  &c),  but  after  his  death  we  scarcely  hear 
of  any  leges,  and  6enatus  consults  were  now  made  upon  the 
proposition  or  the  recommendation  of  the  empemr.  The 
Edicta  of  the  prrotors  gradually  lost  their  importance,  and 
their  place  was  supplied  by  the  Const itutionos  pnnctpum. 
The  emperor  himself  of  course  possessed  supremo  jurisdic- 
tion, and  for  the  decision  of  extraordinary  matters,  as  in  cases 
of  apnea),  he  appointed  an  especial  council,  which  seems  to 
have  been  distinct  from  his  privy  council  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire.   (Spart.  Hadr.,  18.) 

The  Judicia  Publica  were  usually  held  by  the  senate,  but 
civil  causes  were,  as  before,  tried  by  j  udices  whom  the  prae- 
tor appointed.  The  administration  of  the  city  engaged  a 
great  deal  of  the  attention  of  Augustus  and  his  successors, 
as  the  monarchy  depended  much  more  on  tbe  peace  and 
order  of  the  capital  than  the  republic.  Respecting  the 
division  and  administration  of  the  provinces,  see  the  artiel* 
PnovtxciA.  In  the  reign  of  Caraealla  all  subjects  of  the 
empire  were  made  Roman  citizens  by  a  constitution  of  that 
emperor. 

In  this  state  the  government  of  the  Roman  empire  re- 
mained, with  a  few  and  not  very  important  alterations,  down 
to  the  time  of  Diocletian.  The  measures  of  this  emperor 
and  Constantino  produced  a  complete  change  in  the  form  of 
government.  [Diocletian;  CoNSTArrriNK.]  The  despotism 
of  the  prtotorian  soldiers  ceased,  and  to  it  succeeded  the 
government  of  the  court,  with  its  ministers  and  innumerable 
officers.  The  maintenance  of  these  functionaries  and  of  the 
numerous  armies  rendered  heavy  taxes  necessary,  and  the 
misery,  wretchedness,  and  degradation  of  the  nations  subject 
to  the  empire,  which  had  been  increasing  during  the  last 
two  centuries  previous  to  its  overthrow,  at  last  reached  a 
pitch  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe. 

The  Roman  empire,  notwithstanding  its  vast  extent  at 
the  end  of  the  republic,  still  continued  to  increase.  Vinde- 
licia,  Rhaotia,  Noricum.  Pannonia,  and  Mccsia  were  com 
pletely  subdued  and  made  parts  of  the  empire.  The  Danube 
was  made  the  boundary  in  these  parts,  to  secure  the  empire 
against  tho  incursions  of  the  barbarians.  Tho  subjugation 
of  Spain  was  completed  by  the  submission  of  the  warlike 
Cantabrians.  In  Germany  conquests  were  also  made,  but 
more  with  a  view  to  secure  Gaul  than  to  acquire  any  new 
possessions  in  that  country,  and  the  Rhine  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  frontier  on  that  side  of  the  empire.  In  the 
reign  of  Trajan  the  empire  attained  its  greatest  extent; 
Dacia,  Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  and  Arabia  were 
made  Roman  provinces;  but  some  of  these  conquests  we:e 
soon  given  up,  and  the  Danube  and  the  Euphrates  became 
the  boundaries  of  the  empire.  Britain  mid  the  southern 
part  of  Scotland  had  been  made  a  province  in  the  reign  of 
Nero.  But  the  internal  weakness,  resulting  from  the  im- 
perfect union  of  so  many  countries  and  nations,  rendered  it 
impossible  to  repel  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians  by 
whom  the  empire  was  harassed  from  about  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century.  During  this  period  one  country  was  lost 
after  another,  and  Italy  itself  was  invaded  by  the  Huns 
under  Attila  (452  a.d.).  In  the  year  476  a.d.  Odoacer,  chief 
of  the  Scyrri  and  Heruli,  at  the  head  of  a  number  of  Ger- 
manic tribes,  invaded  Italy,  dethroned  the  last  emperor  Ro- 
mulus Augustulus,  and  was  saluted  by  his  army  king  of 
Rome.  The  Roman  senate  implored  nis  protection,  and 
Zeno,  tho  emperor  of  the  East,  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
Roman  patnems.  Thus  ended  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
West. 

Long  before  this  event  the  necessity  of  dividing  the 
unwieldy  mass  of  the  empire  had  been  felt,  and,  since 
the  time  of  Diocletian,  had  frequently  been  made  fur  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  tbe  administration.  Constantinople 
had  become  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  part  of  the  empire,  but 
it  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  the  elder  Theodosiu, 
(395  a.d.)  that  the  division  into  the  Eastern  and  Western 
empires  became  permanent:  the  two  parts  however  were 
intended  to  form  one  whole.  The  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  two  empires  was  the  Danube,  from  a  little 
»W  Pesth,  down  to  wiiere  it  receives  tho  Druu,  then 
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I  he  snail  river  Drinus  (Drino),  and  a  line  drawn  past 
the  town  of  Scutari  towards  tho  great  Syrtis,  near  tho 
coast  of  Cyccnaica.  All  the  countries  east  of  thin  line 
belonged  to  tho  Eastern  empire,  and  those  west  of  it  to 
tho  Western  empire.  The  capitals,  Rome  and  Constan- 
tinople, bad  each  its  senate,  with  equal  privileges;  but  the 
bond  of  union  between  the  two  empires  was  weakened  by 
the  course  of  events,  and  they  soon  began  to  feel  jealous  of 
each  other.  The  emperors  of  tho  East  contrived  to  avert 
the  invasions  of  the  barbarians,  and  to  turn  their  attention  to 
tho  West,  which,  being  also  more  exposed  to  such  invasions, 
was  destined  to  fall  first ;  the  Eastern  empire,  which  bad 
the  advantage  of  a  more  favourable  position  for  its  capital, 
and  had  also  greater  means  and  better  armies,  prolonged  its 
existence  for  many  centuries.  And  even  after  it  had  lost 
nil  its  provinces, and  was  confined  to  a  very  narrow  space,  it 
nevertheless  maintained  itself  in  this  wretched  condition 
until  the  year  1453  k  d~,  wlieu  Constantinople  was  taken  by 
the  Turks  under  Mohammed  II. 

A  Chronological  List  of  the  Roman  Emperors. 

Augustus.  .  .  from  30  B.C.  to  U  An. 
Tiberius  ....      14  a.d.  to  37ai>. 

Caligula                         .     33  41 

Tib.  Claudius  ...     41  54 

Nero       .       .       .       .51  68 

Galba,  Otbo,  Vitellius       .     Ch  70 

Vespasian        ...     70  79 

Titus      ....     79  81 

Domitian        ...     81  9C 

Nerra     .       ,       .             9G  98 

Tmjan     .        .        .        .98  117 

Hadrian  .       .       .       .117  138 

Antoninus  Pius       .       .1.38  1GI 

Murcus  Antoninus    .       .161  1>0 

Commodus       .       .            )80  192 
Pertinax  .        .       .  .193 
Julianus  .       .       .       .19  ; 

L.  Septimus  Severus .       .    193  211 

Caracalla.       .  '             .211  217 
Opil.  Macrinus 

Elagabalus      .       .       .218  222 

Alexander  Sevcrus    .       .    22.'  235 

C.  Julius  Maximums         .    235  2.38 

Gordianus       .       .       .    238  243 

Philippus        .       .       .21.3  219 

C.  Messius  Decius    .       .    249  251 

Trebonianus  Gallus  .       .    251  253 
P.  Licinius  Valerianic  and 

Gallienus     .       .       .    253  260 
Gallietius  (Macrianus,  Va- 
lens,Calpurnius  Piso,  Aure- 


olus)  and  Odenathus      .  201  26s 

M.  Aurelius  Claudius       .  268  270 

L.  Domitius  Aurelianus     .  270  275 

M.  Claudius  Tacitus  .        .  275  27G 

M.  Annius  Florianus        .  276 

M.  Aurelius  Probiis  .  .  276  282 
Carus  (Carinus  and  Nume- 

riamis)         .       .       .  2S2  284 

Diocletian  and  Maximiauus  284  -?i'  ~> 

Constantius  (Galerius)      .  305  JOG 


Constantino  (Galerius,  Sevc- 
rus, Licinius,  or  Maxi mi- 
nus, Maxentius,  Maximi- 
anus,  Const  ant  inus,  Con- 
stantius, Cons  tans,  Da  I  ma- 
tins, Annibalianus  from 
335)     .        .        .        .306  337 

Constantius  (Constantinus, 

Constans,  Magnentius)  .    337  3G1 

Julianus  .       .       .361  363 

Fiav.  Jovianus  .  .    363  364 

Flav.  ValentinianuB,  Valens 
( Procopius),Grauanus,and 
Valentinianus  the  Younger  3G4  378 

Theodosius  (Gratianus  till 
363,  Valentinianus  the 
Younger  till  392,  Magnus 
Clemens  Maximus,  Arca- 
dius  from  383)      .       .    378  395 


Western  Empire.  Eastern  Empire. 


Honorius .   .  . 

a  n. 

395 

A.D. 

to  42.3 

A.I.. 

Arcadius  .    .    .  395 

A.D. 

to  408 

Joannes  .    .  . 

424 

425 

Theodosius  II.  .  408 

450 

Valeniiuianus  . 

425 

455 

Pulchcria  and 

Maximus .   .  . 

455 

Marcianus    .  450 

457 

Avitus    .   .  . 

455 

456 

Leo  1  457 

Leo  the  Younger  471 

474 

Majorianus  .  . 

457 

461 

Libius  Severus  . 

4C1 

465 

Zeno   ....  474 

49| 

Procopius  An- 

Anastaiius  1.    .  491 

518 

theinius   .  . 

467 

172 

Justinus  I.  .  .518 

527 

Glycenus.    .  . 

473 

474 

Justinian  I.  .    .  527 

5G5 

Nepos .... 

474 

475 

Romulus  Augus- 

tulus    .    .  . 

475 

476 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  important  works  on 
Roman  History : — 

The  antiont  authorities  on  which  the  history  of  Rome  is 
chiefly  based  are  tho  works  of  Livy  (with  rroinshcim's 
'  Supplements'),  Diouysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Polybius,  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  Appian,  Dion  Cassius,  Varro.  Cicero,  Sul lust, 
Crosar,  Volleius,  Tacitus,  Plutarch,  Suetonius,  Floras, 
Eutropius,  Aurelius  Victor,  Corn.  Nepos,  Orosius,  '  Scrip- 
tores  Mist.  Augustas,'  Aramianus  Marcellinus,  Procopius, 
Zonaras,  Xiphilinus,  Laurenlius  Lydus,  and  many  other 
antietit  authors,  who,  though  not  professing  to  write  the 
history  of  Rome,  yet  incidentally  furnish  much  valuable 
information. 

Among  the  modern  works  on  the  history  and  constitution 
of  Rome,  we  muy  first  mention  the  valuable  monographs  of 
Sigonius  (contained  in  Graevii  'Thesaurus  Antiquilalum. 
Romanarum,'  Ludg.  Bat.,  1694,  &c,  12  vols,  fol.),  namely, 
*  Dc  Antiquo  Jure  Civium  Romanoruin  '  l>e  Antiquo 
Jure  Italia);'  *  Dc  Jure  Antiquo  Provinciarutn :'  of  Peii- 
zonius,  '  Animadvcrsiones  Historical' ;  Wolfg.  Laz.,  '  Reip. 
Rom.  in  exteris  Provinciis  bello  Constitutio  Comment. 
Libri  XII.,'  Basel.  1551.  and  Frankfort  1598  ;  Cuspinianus, 
'  De  Consulibus  Romanorura  Commcntarii,1  Basel,  1553, 
'  Genealogicum  Rom.  de  Familiis  Prtecipuis  Regum,  Prin- 
cipum,  Cassarum  Rom.,'  Frankfort,  1589;  and  others. 
Pighius,  'Annales  Romanorura,  rec.  nuxit  et  illustr.  A. 
Schotus,'  Antwerp,  1615,3  vols,  fol.;  P.  Relandus,  'Fasti 
Consulares.'  Traject.  Bat.,  1715;  Ch.  Rollm,  'Histoiro 
Romainc,  depuis  la  Fondation  de  Rome  jusqu'  a  la  Bataille 
d'Actiura.*  Paris,  1733,  10  vols.  l2mo.,  or  8  vols.  4to.  This 
work  has  often  been  reprinted,  and  has  been  continued  and 
completed,  in  Rollin's  spirit,  by  J.  B.  L.  Crevicr,  •  His- 
toire  des  Empereurs  Romains,  depuis  Augusle  jusqu'  ii 
Constantin,'  12  vols ,  Paris,  1 749.  Ibis  work  of  Crevier  has 
likewise  often  been  reprinted.  L.  de  Beaufort,  'La  Ri'pub- 
liquo  Romainc,  ouPlon  General  del'Ancien  Gouveinement 
de  Rome,*  La  Haye,  1766, 2  vols.  4to. ;  by  the  same  author, 
'Sur  l'lnccititude  des  Cinq  Premiers  Siecles  dc  l'His- 
toire  Roinaine,'  Utrecht,  17.38,  reprinted  at  La  Haye.  1750, 
2  vols.  Hvo. ;  Montesquieu,  'Considerations  sur  !es  Causes 
da  la  Grandeur  des  Romains  et  do  leur  Decadence,'  Pans, 
1734.  often  reprinted;  Adam  Ferguson,  'The  History  of 
the  Progress  and  Termination  of  the  Roman  Republic,' 
London.  1 783,  3  vols. ;  Hook,  '  History  of  Home,1  Loudon ; 
P.  Ch.  Levesquc,  '  Ilistoirc  Critique  de  la  Repubhquc  Ro- 
inaine; Paris,  1907, 3  vols.  8vo. ;  '  Die  Geschicbte  der  R'imer 
asur  Erkliirutig  ihrer  clasaischcn  Schril'tsteller,'  2  vols., 
Leipzig,  1787-90;  G.  A.  Rupcrti,  'Gruudrissder  Geschicbte, 
Erd-  und  Alterthum-kuiide,  Liteiatur  und  Kunst  der  Rii- 
mer,*  GiUtingon,  1794;  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1811  ; 
Chr.  F.  Schulze,  'Kauipf  der  Domokiatie  und  Aristo- 
kratie  in  Rom,' &c.,  Altenburg  und  Erfurt,  1802;  Micali, 
'Italia  avanti  il  Dominio  dc'  Homani,'  Firenze,  1810.4  vols. 
8vo.,  with  an  atlas;  B.  G.  Niebubr,  '  Roinische  Geschichte,' 
2  vols.,  Berlin,  1811.  The  first  volume  of  the  second 
edition,  which  was  much  altered,  appeared  at  Berlin,  1827; 
and  a  third  edition  of  the  same  volume  in  1828;  the 
second  edition  of  tho  second  volume  appeared  in  1831 ;  the 
third  volume  was  edited,  after  Niebuhr's  death,  by  Dr. 
Classen,  Berlin,  1832.  The  whole  work  only  brings  the 
history  down  to  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war.  The  first 
two  volumes  have  been  translated  into  English  by  J.  C. 
Hare  and  C.  Thirlwall.  The  whole  work  has  been  translated 
into  French  by  P.  A.  de  Golbery,  Paris,  1829-1840.  Com- 
pare the  reviews  of  the  first  edition  of  Niebuhr's  work 
by  A.  \V.  von  Schlegel,  in  the  '  Ilcidelberger  Jahrbiichcr. 
1817,  and  bv  W.  Wachsmulh,  in  his  '  Die  idle  re  Geschichte 
des  Riimibchen  Staatcs,' Halle,  1819  ;  Fr.  Buchholz, '  Phi 
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losophische  Untcrsuchungen  fiber  die  Romer,'  3  vols.,  Ber- 
lin, 1819:  K.  L.  Blum.  'Einleitung  in  Roma  alle  Ge- 
schichte,' Berlin,  1828;  Eisendecher,  'Ueber  die  Entstchung. 
Entwiekclung.  und  Ausbildung  des  Bilrgerrecli($  im  altcn 
Rmn,"  Hamburg,  1829; K.  D.Hiillmann,  'Roinischc  Grund- 
verfassung,'  Bonn,  1832;  and  by  the  same  author,  'Ur- 
spriingedurRomischen  Verfassung,  durch  Vergleichungcn 
erlautert.'  Bonn,  1835  ;  \V.  Drumann,  'Geschichte  Roms  in 
scincm  Uebergangc  von  der  Republikanischcn  zur  Monar- 
chischen  Verfassung,'  &c,  4  vols.  8vo.,  Kiinigsberg,  1834- 
3S :  H.  Maiden, '  History  of  Rome,'  vol.  i.,  London,  1830 ;  H. 
C.  Reiff,  'Geschichte  dcr  Rfim.Biirgcrkriege.'  &.c.  Berlin, 
1825,  4  vols.  8vo. ;  Dr.  Th.  Arnold,  'History  of  Rome,'  2 
vols.,  London,  1638  1640  ;  J.  Rubino,  ' Untersuchungen 
fiber  Romische  Verfassung  und  Geschichte,'  vol.  i.,  Casscl, 
18  19  ;  Dr.  Fr.  Fiedler,  'Geschichte  des  Romischen  Slaatcs 
und  Volkes,'  Leipzig,  1839;  C.  Gbttling,  'Geschichte  der 
Riiinucbcn  Staals  verfassung,'  Halle,  1640. 

The  history  of  the  Empire  has  been  written  by  Tillemont, 
'  Hisloirc  des  Empcreurs  ct  des  autres  Prince*  qui  ont 
rcgn6  dans  les  Six  Premiers  Siecles  de  l'Eglisc,'  Paris, 
1700,  4  vols.  4to..  reprinted  at  Brussels,  in  1707,  5  vols. 
8vo. ;  Crevier's  continuation  of  Rolliu,  mentioned  above; 
'  Les  Femroes  de  Douze  Ccsars,  avec  des  Notes  HiHt.cl  Crit.,' 
par  M.  de  Servics,  Amsterdam,  1722,  2  vols.  8*o. ;  Gibbon, 
'The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire,' London,  1776-62,  4  vols.  4to. ;  this  masterly  work  has 
often  been  reprinted.  D.  G.  H.  Hiibler,  '  Geschichte  der 
Romer  unter  den  Impcratoren,  wie  auch  der  Gleichzeitigen 
Viilker,'  3  vols.,  Freiberg.  1 803. 

Tlic  'Thesauri'  of  Gracvius  and  Sallongre  contain  many 
good  works  on  Roman  antiquities;  but,  besides  these,  we 
may  mention.  Job.  Rosini, '  Romanarum  Antiquitatum  Cor- 
pus absolulissimum,  cum  Noli*  Dempsteri,  Trsject.  ad 
Rhen.,  1701;  Samuel  Pitiscus,  'Lexicon  Antiquitatum 
Romanarum,'  2  vols,  fol.,  Leovardiae,  1713;  Dr.  A.  Adams, 
'  Roman  Antiquities,'  London,  1791,  often  reprinted;  Fricdr. 
Cieuzer,  '  Abriss  der  Romischen  Antiquitiiteu,'  Leipzig 
und  Darmstadt,  1824. 

The  private  hf*  and  manners  of  the  Romans  are  described 
in  C.  Meiners,  'Geschichte  des  VerfalU  der  Sitten  und  der 
Staatsverfassung  der  Romer,'  Leipzig.  1782;  J.  H.  L. 
Mcierutto, '  Ueber  Sitten  und  Lebentart  der  Romer  in  ver- 
schiedenen  Zeiten  der  Republik,' second  edition,  Berlin.  1802, 
2  vols.  8vo. ;  W.  A.  Becker,  'Gallus,  oder  Romischo  Scenen 
aus  dor  Zeit  de«  Augustus,*  Leipzig,  1838,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  Otto 
von  Mirbach, '  Romische  Bricfe  aus  den  letztcn  Zeiten  der 
Rvpublik,'  2  vol*.,  Mitau,  1835  ;  M.  Roulcz,  'Observations 
sur  divers  points  obscurs  de  I'll istoire  de  la  Civilisation  de 
Ancienne  Rome,'  Bruxelles,  183G. 

Works  on  the  Roman  finances:  P.  Bormanu, '  Vectigalia 
populi  Romani,'  Lugd.  Bat.,  1734,  4to. ;  D.  H.  HegcwUch. 
'  Versuch  fiber  die  Romischen  Finauzcn,'  Altona,  1804, 
8vo. ;  R.  Bosse,  'Grundzfige  des  Finanzwesens  im  Riirai- 
schen  Staat,'  Braunschweig,  1803.  2  vol*.  8vo. 

Works  on  military  affairs:  Guischard,  '  M6moires  Mili- 
taiies  des  Grccs  et  des  Romains,'  La  H aye,  1758,  2  vols. 
4tu.,  and  Rast,  '  Romische  Kricgsaltertliiimcr.' 

As  chronological  tables  of  the  history  of  Rome:  C.  J. 
Zumpt,  'Annates  veterum  Rcgnorum  et  Populorum,  in- 
pi inns  Romanorum,'  Berolini,  lt»19,  4(o. ;  a  second  edition 
appeared  in  183s.  Zander,  'Tabellen  der  Romisclicn 
Geschichte.-  second  edition,  Gbttingen,  1829.  4lo. ;  F.  Fied- 
ler. 'Zeittafeln  dcr  Riimisch.  Gesch.,'  &c.  Wescl,  182", 
4to. ;  Fischer,  '  Griechische  und  Romische  Zeittafeln,'  Al- 
tona, 1840,  4to. ;  Clinton's  '  Fasti  Hellenici.' 

The  works  on  particular  points  of  the  Roman  constitution 
or  particular  events  in  Roman  history,  are  too  numerous  to 
be  mentioned  hero. 

Roman  Language  and  Literati-re. 

It  is  intended  in  the  following  paragraph*  to  present  merely 
an  outline  of  the  history  of  tho  language  and  literature  of 
antienl  Rome,  as  a  separate  notice  is  given  in  this  work  to 
every  writer  of  importance. 

The  language  of  (he  Romans  is  usually  called  Latin  ;  for 
though  Rome  and  Latium  were  originally  distinct  commu- 
nities, their  language  appeal's  to  have  beon  always  the  same. 
Any  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  Latin  language  must  in- 
volve an  inquiry  into  the  languages  spoken  by  the  aulient 
inhabitants  of  Italy  ;  and  our  information  on  this  subject, 
notwithstanding  tho  investigations  of  Micali,  Grutcfend, 
K.  O  Midler,  uud  other  distinguished  scholars,  u  at  present 


very  imperfect.  So  much  however  appears  certain,  that  tho 
Latin  language  was  different  from  the  Etruscan  und  Oscan, 
of  which  the  former  was  spoken  by  tho  inhabitants  of  ibe 
northern  aud  the  latter  by  those  of  the  central  and  southern 
parts  of  Italy.  The  Latins  appear  to  have  originally  formed 
part  of  that  great  race  which  overspread  both  Greece  and 
Italy  under  the  name  of  Pelasgians.  Their  language  formed 
a  branch  of  that  extensive  family  of  languages  which  are 
kuown  to  modern  scholars  by  the  name  of  lndo-Germamc ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Pelasgians  who  settled  in  Italy 
originally  spoke  the  same  language  as  the  Pelasgians  who 
settled  in  Greece.  There  is  consequently  a  great  resem- 
blance between  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages;  thougb 
each  possesses  an  element  which  the  other  does  not.  Not 
only  does  the  Latiu  language  possess  many  words  which  it 
has  not  in  common  with  the  Greek,  but  alsu  in  some  part* 
of  its  grammatical  inflection,  as  for  instance  in  that  of  the 
passive  voice  it  differs  considerably  from  the  Greek  language. 
It  therefore  becomes  a  question,  what  that  element  is,  which 
the  Latin  language  has  not  in  common  with  the  Greek ;  and 
here  we  must  attain  some  further  knowledge  of  the  language* 
of  antient  Italy  before  we  can  answer  this  question  satisfac- 
torily. Tho  Etruscan,  so  far  as  our  imperfect  knowledge  of 
it  will  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  appears 
to  have  exercised  little  influence  upon  the  formation  of  the 
Latin  language ;  but  the  Oscan  or  Opican  language,  on  iW 
contrary,  seems  to  have  united  with  the  Pclasgian  in  form- 
ing the  Latin  language.  Niebuhr  (Hist,  qf  Rome,  vol  u 
p.  82)  has  remarked  that  the  words  which  relate  to  agri- 
culture and  domestio  life  agree  in  Greek  and  Latin,  as  do 
mus,  ager,  aratrum,  vinura,  oleum,  lac,  bos,  sus.  ovu. 
&c;  whilo  those  relating  to  arms  and  war,  as  duelluni. 
ensis,  hasta,  sagitta,  &c ,  are  different  from  the  Greek. 
But  this  remark  is  to  betaken  with  considerable  limitations, 
for  there  ore  many  exceptions  both  ways;  indeed  so  muny 
as  to  render  the  position  itself  at  least  doubtful,  and  all  in- 
ferences derived  from  it  consequently  inconclusive.  The 
words  relating  to  arms  and  war  may  have  been  Oscan  ;  and 
it  lias  therefore  been  supposed  by  Dr.  Arnold  [Hist.  »j 
Rome,  vol.  i.,  p.  22)  not  only  that  the  Latins  were  a  rrnxt^l 
people,  partly  Pelasgiau  and  partly  Oscan,  but  also  that  thct 
arose  out  of  a  conquest  of  tlie  Pelasgians  by  the  Oscan s ;  w 
that  the  latter  were  the  ruling  class  of  the  united  nation, 
and  the  former  its  subjects. 

We  have  very  few  specimens  of  the  Latin  language  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  Ennius  and  Plautus,  when  it  bad  be- 
come nearly  developed  and  was  substantially  the  same  as 
in  the  later  times  of  the  republic  The  specimens  of  the 
aulient  language  which  have  come  down  to  us  principally 
consist  of  fragments  of  antient  laws  preserved  by  Fcstuj, 
Cicero,  and  other  writers,  and  of  a  few  inscriptions.  Tiie 
former,  as  might  have  been  expected,  appear  to  have  been 
considerably  altered  ;  and  the  latter  are  unfortunately  too 
few  to  give  us  much  assistance  in  tracing  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  language.  Of  these  however  one  of  the  ino»l 
important  was  the  antivnt  song  of  the  Fralres  Arvales, 
which  was  discovered  in  the  year  1777,  and  which  appear* 
to  have  been  the  same  as  was  sung  in  the  most  early  time*, 
though  the  inscription  was  not  cut  till  a.d.  218.  We  si  b- 
join  a  copy  of  it  with  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  tho  aulient 
forms  which  it  contains:  — 

1.  E  nos,  Lases,  iuvate. 

2.  Neve  luerve,  Mannar,  sins  incurrere  in  pleoris: 

3.  Satur  furere,  Mars,  limen  sali,  sta  berber: 

4.  Semunis  alternei  advocapil  conctos. 

5.  E  nos,  Marmor,  juvato  : 

C.  Triumpe,  triumpe,  triumpc,  triumpc.  triumpe. 

1.  Lases  is  instead  of  Lares.  All  Latin  words  which  arc 
now  written  with  r,  had  on  »  originally.  Thus  GjuiuiHian 
savs  [Inst.  Orat..  i.  4,  $  13)  that  Faferius.  Furius,  arbor, 
lahnr,  ropor,  clamor,  and  lares  were  originally  whiten 
I'alesius,  Furius,  arbon,  wpos,  chmos.  und  lasrs.  Accord 
ing  to  Pompouius  the  letter  r  was  invented  by  Appius  Clau- 
dius.   [Dig.,  i.,  tit.  2,  s.  2,  $  36.) 

2.  Luerve  is  instead  of  luervem  or  lueretn,  which  is  equi- 
valent to  luem.  The  omission  of  hi  at  tho  end  of  words 
common  in  Latin.  Thus  all  the  adverbs  ending  in  o  s*ee:n 
to  have  lost  an  m,  as  quo,  eo.  &c.  [See  the  article  M.]  M 
is  also  omitted  in  the  same  way  in  the  accusative  singular 
of  most  nouns  of  the  third  declension  in  Greek,  and  <l»t* 
not  appear,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  eh.M.xi  in  poetrv  at 
all  syllables  ending  in  hi  before  words  In-ginning  with  .\ 
vowel,  to  have  been  usually  pronounced  in  Latin.  Luervem 
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or  luerem  instead  of  litem  corresponds  (o  the  anlicnt  forms 
of  nucernn,  bwerem,  suerem,  instead  of  nucem,  bovetn, 
tuem,  and  also  to  the  common  accusative  cinerem  from 
emit. 

Marmar  is  a  nnm^  of  Mars,  who  was  called  Mamert  in 
the  Oscan  language.  Sint  is  instead  of  einas.  Pieoris  is 
the  older  form  of  plum.  Tho  root  of  this  word  is  pie,  as 
we  see  in  pie  nut  and  im-ple-o;  and  the  comparative  is 
formed  by  adding  tor  or  or.  Pteores  afterwards  became 
pluret,  in 'the  same  way  as  recertut  or  reortut  was  shortened 
into  rurtut. 

3.  Sa/ur  furert  is  to  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  Ion  go  satiate  ludo  of  Horace  (Carm.,  i.  2,  -37),  and 
It  men  tali  in  the  sense  of  pede  pulsa  limen.  Sta  appears 
here  to  signify  ceate.  Berber  is  an  old  form  of  fervere,  6 
being  interchangeable  with  /,  in  the  same  way  as  finiuuv 
and  /rente re,  rubeo  and  rufux,  &c. 

4.  Semunit  is  instead  of  Semonet.  The  Oscan  language 
has  frequently  a  where  o  is  found  in  common  Latin,  as  putt 
for  pott,  Vettune  for  Vettona,  &c.  Advocupit  instead  of 
advoeabite,  the  e  being  omitted  as  in  die,  due,  fuc,  fer. 
The  future  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  an  imperative.  P 
was  frequently  used  in  the  old  laugunge  where  b  occurs 
in  the  later  forms,  as  poplicux,  Poplicolu,  tcitpret  (teabiet), 
and  the  Oscan  pruhipia,  pruhiputt,  which  are  connected 
w  uli  jwohibere. 

Two  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  Latinity  which  have 
come  down  to  us  are  tho  inscription  on  the  Columna  Ros- 
trata,  erected  in  the  Forum  to  commemorate  the  victory  of 
C.  Duihusover  tho  Carthaginians,  b.c.  260  (Plin.,  Hitt.  Nat., 
xxxiv.  11),  and  the  Sena t us  Comultum  de  Bacchanalibiu, 
w  hich  was  passed  b.c.  I6G.  (See  Orelli,  Corput  Inscrip., 
No.  549  ;  Drakenborch's  Livy,  vol.  vii ,  p.  97,  &c.)  In  both 
of  these,  many  of  the  grammatical  forms  differ  widely  from 
those  which  wore  afterwards  in  use,  and  approximate  closely 
to  the  specimens  of  the  Oscan  which  are  still  extant.  Thus 
all  the  ablative  cases  in  these  inscriptions  end  in  ed  or  a\  as 
yrcetent- ed,  dictator- ed,  navale-d,  prcedu-d,  in  alto-d 
niari-d,  senatud.  &c,  which  correspond  to  tho  Oscan 
/aciu  d,  dolu-d.  malu-d.  cum  preivatu-d,  toutad,  pr<*senti~d, 
&c.  A  similar  resemblance  is  seen  in  the  third  person  sin- 
gular of  the  imperative  mood;  where,  instead  of  esio,  wo 
find  in  old  Latin  ettod,  and  in  Oscan  estud.  The  Latinity  of 
the  Senalus  Consultum  de  Bacchanalibus  differs  in  so  many 
respects  from  that  of  Plautus,  who  lived  at  the  time  at 
which  this  measure  was  passed,  as  to  make  it  probable  that 
many  of  the  ancient  forms  in  Plautus  must  have  been 
altered  in  subsequent  times. 

The  history  of  Latin  literature  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods:  the  first  extending  from  the  time  of  Livius  An- 
dronicus. b.c  240.  to  the  death  of  Augustus,  a.d.  14;  the 
second  from  the  death  of  Augustus  to  the  death  of  Marcus 
Aurclius,  a.d.  180;  and  the  third  from  the  death  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  to  the  lime  of  Cassindorus,  a.d.  339. 

Firtt  Period  • — From  the  time  of  Livius  Andronicut,  b.c 
2-tO,  to  the  death  of  Augustus,  a.d.  14.— The  Romans  may 
be  said  to  have  possessed  no  literature  for  upwards  of  500 
years  from  the  foundation  of  the  city;  and  when  they  at 
length  began  to  pay  some  attention  to  it,  they  did  little 
more  than  translate  or  imitate  the  works  of  the  Greeks. 
The  tragedies  and  comedies  of  Livius  Andronicus,  who  was 
the  Grst  writer  of  whom  we  have  any  account,  appear  to  have 
been  taken  entirely  from  the  Greek ;  and  the  same  was  the 
case  with  Cn.  Nssvius,  who  was  contemporary  with  Livius 
Andronicus.  The  first  prose  writers  were  Quintus  Fabius 
Pictor  and  Lucius  Cincius  Alimentus,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  wrote  the  history  of 
Rome  from  its  foundation  to  their  own  times,  in  imitation 
of  the  pontifical  annals.  Cincius  however  appears  to  have 
written  his  history  in  Greek ;  but  both  his  history  and  that 
of  Fabius,  as  well  as  those  of  the  succeeding  annalists,  ap- 
pear, like  the  pontifical  annals  which  they  imitated,  to  have 
been  very  meagre,  containing  only  memorials  of  the  times, 
of  men,  of  places  and  events,  without  any  ornament;  and 
provided  that  their  meaning  was  intelligible,  they  thought, 
says  Cicero  (D«  Oral.,  ii.  12),  that  the  only  excellence  of 
style  was  brevity. 

Knnius  however,  who  was  born  b.c.  239,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  Latin  literature.  Though  a  Greek  by 
birth,  he  was  the  first  who  taught  the  Romans  to  write 
their  own  language  with  ease  and  elegance,  and  he  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  introducing  among  tho  Romans  a 
love  of  literature.  Ho  lived  on  intimate  terms  with 
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of  the  moBt  eminent  members  of  the  Roman  aristocracy, 
who  began  at  length  to  study  the  Greek  language.  Cato 
himsell  learnt  Greek  from  Ennius ;  and  Scipb  Africanus. 
his  son  Scipio  Nasica,  and  M.  Fulvius  Nobihor  delighted 
in  bis  society.  At  the  same  time,  the  later  comedy  of  the 
Athenians  was  most  successfully  imitated  by  Plautus,  whose 
comedies  must  have  had  some  influence  in  improving  the 
taste  of  the  people  and  even  of  the  aristocracy,  though  the 
latter  do  not  appear  to  have  shown  him  any  patronage. 

lu  the  year  .b.c.  155.  the  study  of  the  Greek  philosophy 
was  introduced  among  the  Romans,  by  the  embassy  which 
the  Athenians  sent  to  Rome,  consisting  of  three  of  the  most 
eminent  philosophers  of  tho  age,  namely,  Carneades  of  tho 
Academy,  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  and  Critolaus  the  Peripatetic; 
and  though  the  study  was  condemned  by  Cato  and  many 
of  the  old  school,  it  soon  made  great  progress  among  tho 
Roman  nobles.  The  study  of  the  Greek  language  and 
literature  wus  still  further  promoted  by  the  conquest  of 
Achaja,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  distinguished  Adman 
prisoners,  who  were  distributed  among  the  towns  of  Italy. 
Among  these  was  Polybius,  who  attracted  the  attention  of 
Paullus.,4imi!ius,and  was  appointed  by  him  instructor  of  his 
two  sons,  Fabius  and  Scipio.  Though  Polybius  did  not  write 
in  Latin,  he  produced  a  great  influence  upon  Roman  litera- 
ture. He  showed  the  Romans  how  the  history  of  their  own 
state  ought  to  be  treated;  and  by  his  intimacy  with  Scipio 
and  the  most  distinguished  Romans  of  the  time,  he  produced 
a  great  impression  upon  the  literary  character  of  the  age. 
From  this  time  it  became  the  fashion  for  all  well  educated 
Romans  to  read,  speak,  and  even  write  tho  Greek  language; 
and  Greek  rhetoricians  and  philosophers  found  abundant 
employment  in  Rome.  Literature  however  was  chiefly  pro- 
secuted by  the  great  and  noble;  tho  body  of  the  people 
appear  to  have  remained  uneducated. 

From  the  preceding  account  it  will  be  seen  that  Roman 
literature  only  arose  and  spread  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  tho  Greek  literature ;  and  the  consequence  was  not  onlv 
that  the  Roman  writers  made  the  Greeks  their  models,  but 
that  they  rarely  attempted  any  original  work.  One  excerv 
tion  however  must  be  made  in  favour  of  the  Roman  satire, 
which  was  essentially  home-born,  and  had  nothing  similar 
to  it  in  the  Greek  language.  This  species  of  com|tosition 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  practice,  which  bus  pre- 
vailed in  Italy  from  the  earliest  times  to  tho  present  day,  of 
the  country-people  making  rude  extempore  verses  in  ridi- 
cule of  ono  another.  Lucilius,  who  was  the  contemporury 
of  Scipio  Africanus  and  of  Lmlius,  with  whom  he. lived  on 
tho  most  intimate  terms  of  friendship,  was  the  first  writer 
who  constructed  Roman  satires  on  those  principles  of  art 
which  were  consideied  in  the  time  of  Horace  as  essential 
requisites  in  a  satiric  poem.    (Hor.,  Sat  ,  ii.  1,  61.) 

The  first  century  before  the  Christian  mra  was  the  most 
brilliant  epoch  of  Roman  literature.  Tho  various  writings 
of  Cicero  had  brought  the  Roman  language  to  perfection; 
and  almost  every  species  of  literaturo  was  cultivated  with 
success.  In  didactic  poetry,  Lucretius  rivalled,  and  we  may 
say  surpassed,  all  the  Greek  didactic  poets,  in  his  great  phi- 
losophical poem,  which,  for  vigour  of  conception  and  splen- 
dour of  diction,  will  bear  comparison  with  tho  best  efforts 
of  the  poets  of  any  age  and  country.  In  lyric  poetry,  Ca- 
tullus and  Horace  made  the  first  attempts  to  introduce  this 
species  of  composition  among  the  Romans;  while  Tibullus, 
Propertius,  and  Ovid  produced  the  most  beautiful  elegiac 
poems.  During  this  period  also,  the  epic  poem  of  Virgil 
appeared ;  but  there  was  no  great  dramatic  poet.  In  prose, 
we  possess  the  histories  of  Sallust,  Cccsar,  and  Livy ;  tho 
agricultural  and  antiquarian  treatises  of  Varro;  and  the 
orations,  letters,  and  philosophical  and  historical  works  of 
Cicero.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  literature  of  this 
age  originated  in  the  leading  feature  of  the  Roman  cha- 
racter. The  Romans  were  a  practical  and  not  a  speculative 
people;  and  consequently  pure  speculation  found  little 
favour  and  encouragement  among  them.  No  new  system 
of  philosophy  sprung  up  amongst  them  ;  they  received  the 
different  systems  of  Grecian  philosophy  w  thout  any  modifi- 
cation or  alteration ;  and  even  those  who,  like  Cicero,  studied 
this  subject  most  successfully,  appear  only  to  have  regarded 
it  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  as  a  solace  in  adversity,  or 
as  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  oratory.  Tho 
latter  subject,  at  least  under  the  republic,  was  more  studied 
than  any  other  branch  of  literature,  hince  it  opened  the  way 
to  the  highest  dignities  in  the  state;  and  the  influence  of 
this  study  may  be  traced  in  almost  all  the  works  of  the 
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writers  of  this  period.  We  especially  see  it  in  the  'Mand 
of  Virgil,  and  in  the  histories  of  Sallust  and  Livy. 

Second  Period;— From  the  death  of  Augustus  to  the 
tleath  of  Marcut  Aurelius,  a.d.  160.— In  this  period  the 
decay  of  the  Latin  literature  commenced.  By  the  overthrow 
of  the  republic,  oratory  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  private 
causes,  and  soon  degenerated  into  the  art  of  the  rhetorician. 
Quintilian  made  a  noble  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  recall 
his  contemporaries  from  the  empty  declamations  of  the 
schools  to  the  true  subjects  of  oratory ;  but  a  false  taste  bad  al- 
ready vitiated  the  great  bulkof  thocommunity.  Oratory  how- 
ever still  continued  to  form,  as  it  had  done  under  the  repub- 
lic, the  chief  study  in  the  education  or  the  higher  classes;  and 
consequently  the  false  principles  of  taste  on  which  it  was 
taught  may  be  traced  in  all  the  writings  of  that  period. 
We  see  it  in  the  works  of  Seneca,  the  younger  Pliny,  Vel- 
Icius  Paterculus,  and  even  to  some  extent  in  those  of 
Tacitus.  In  the  poems  of  Lucan,  Valerius  Flaecus,  and 
Silius  Italicus,  the  art  of  the  rhetorician  is  still  more  con- 
spicuous ;  they  abandoned  the  study  of  nature,  and  were 
constantly  striving  after  effect;  in  addition  to  which,  they 
wore  all  close  imitators  of  tbo  'AJneid,'  wnich,  from  its  defi- 
ciency in  truth  to  nature,  must  have  produced  a  most  inju- 
rious effect  upon  subsequent  poets,  who  made  it  their  model 
Under  the  Anlonines  the  deterioration  in  the  character  of 
the  literature  became  still  more  apparent,  as  we  see  in  the 
writings  of  Solinus,  Petronius.  and  Appulcius,  though  even 
during  this  period  Gaius  and  other  jurists  continued  to 
write  Latin  worthy  of  the  age  of  Cicero. 

Third  Period  .-—From  the  death  of  Marcut  Aurelius  to 
the  time  of  Cassiodorus,  a.d.  539. — The  civil  commotions 
which  prevailed  during  the  early  part  of  this  period,  and 
the  subsequent  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Constan- 
tinople, almost  extinguished  all  literary  pursuits.  The 
great  mass  of  the  Roman  people  had  never  been  able  to 
enjoy  or  appreciate  the  works  of  their  countrymen;  and 
when  the  patronage  of  the  great  and  the  wealthy  was  with- 
drawn, there  was  no  encouragement  to  any  literary  exer- 
tions. The  poets  of  this  age,  with  the  exception  of  Claudian, 
who  was  superior  to  most  of  the  poets  of  the  preceding 
period,  were  mere  versifiers,  as  Olympius  Nemesianus  and 
Julius  Calpurnius;  the  historians,  if  they  may  be  dignified 
with  the  title,  only  composed  the  most  barren  epitomes  of 
Roman  history,  or  of  the  reigns  of  the  emperors.  All  kinds  , 
of  barbarisms  and  corruptions  began  to  creep  into  the  lan-  j 
guage ;  but  even  at  the  commencement  of  this  period  the 
jurists  tJlpian,  Papinian,  Paullus,  and  Modestinus  still 
continued  to  write  in  pure  Latin,  which  forms  a  striking 
contrast  with  that  of  their  contemporaries.  The  only  lite* 
rature  of  this  age,  besides  the  juristical,  which  deserves 
special  mention,  is  that  of  the  Christian  church;  in  which 
the  works  of  Lactantius  are  particularly  distinguished  by 
the  purity  of  their  style  and  the  elegance  of  their  diction. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Latin  writers,  with  their 
several  epochs,  as  nearly  as  they  can  be  ascertained: — 


A.l'.C. 

B.C. 

514 

240 

Livius  Andronicus. 

521 

235 

Cn.  Naavius. 

535 

219 

Q.  Fabius  Pictor. 

550 

204 

L.  Cincius  Aliment  us. 

554 

200 

M.  Porcius  Cato. 

Q.  Ennius. 

M.  Aecius  Plautus. 

568 

1S6 

Caeilius  Statius. 

588 

166 

M.  Pacuvius. 

P.  Terentius. 

600 

154 

A.  Postumius  Albinus. 

620 

134 

L,  Attius. 

631 


6G3 


123 
114 

98 


91 
90 


L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Frugi. 

C.  Fannius. 

C.  Ccelius  Antipater. 

Sempronius  Asellio. 

C.  Lucilius. 

8.  Turpilius. 

L.  Licinius  Crassus. 

M.  Antonius. 

L.  AJhus  Stilo. 

Claudius  Quadrigarius. 

Valerius  Annas. 

L-  Cornelius  Sisenno. 

L.  Poniponius  Bononiensis. 

P.  Rutilius. 

T.  Quintius  Atta. 


A.U.C. 
666 
673 
676 

690 
694 


700 


710 


726 


HJC. 

81 

78 

64 
60 


64 


44 


730-767 
767 


24 

A.D. 

14 


767-790  14-37 


794-807  41-54 


807-821  54-68 


822-832  69-79 


834-849  81-96 


Plotius  Gallus. 

Valerius  Cato. 

L.  Cornelius  Sulla. 

T.  Lucretius  Carus. 

Q.  Hortensius. 

H.  Tullius  Cicero. 

M.  Terentius  Varro. 

T.  Poniponius  Atlicus. 

Q.  Ailius  Tubcro. 

L.  Lucceius. 

C  Julius  Cnsar. 

Aitcius  Pbilologus. 

C  Valerius  Catullus. 

D.  Labcrius. 

Cornelius  Nepos. 

C  Asinius  Pollio. 

A.  Hirtius. 

C.  Sallustiua  Crispus. 

C.  Caesar  Octavieuus  Augustus. 

M.  Agrippa. 

C-  Cilnius  Maecenas. 

CTrebatius  Testa. 

Q.  Horatius  Flaecus. 

P.  Virgilius  Maro. 

Cornelius  Gallus. 

Albius  Tibullus. 

M.  Valerius  Messalla  Corrinus. 

S.  Aurelius  Propertius. 

Domitius  Marsus. 

C.  Pedo  Albinovanus. 

M.  Porcius  Latro. 

Verrius  Flaecus. 

Titus  Livius. 

Trogus  Pompeius. 

Q.  Antistius  Lsbeo. 

C  Ateius  Capita. 

P.  Ovidius  Naso. 

Aimihus  Macer. 

a  Rabirius. 

Cornelius  Severus. 

GraiiuB  Faliscus. 

PhsDdrus. 

Maiuiius  ? 

C.  Asinius  Gallus. 

Massurius  Sabinus. 

Cocceius  Nerva. 

C.  Velleius  Paterculus. 

Valerius  Maximus. 

M.  Annicus  Seneca. 

Arellius  Fuscus. 

Albucius  Silus. 

Ccstius  Pius. 

Q.  Haterius. 

L.  Arruntius. 

Rutilius  Lupus. 

Crispus  Pas-ienus. 

Domitius  Afer. 

Julius  Africanus. 

A.  Cornelius  Celsus. 

Pomponius  Mela. 

L.  Junius  Moderatus  Columella. 

Scribonius  Largus. 

Q.  Asconius  Pcdianus. 

Nero. 

L.  Anns9us  Seneca. 
M.  Annseus  Lucanus. 
Annasus  Corn ut us. 
A.  Pcrsius  Flaecus. 
C.  Silius 
Aufidius 
Valerius  Probua. 
C.  Plinius  Secundus  (the  elder). 
V.  Messnlla. 
Fabius  Rusticus. 
Vibius  Priscus. 
Julius  Secundus. 
Saleiua  Bassus. 
C.  Valerius  Flaecus. 
M.  Fabius  Qnintilianua. 
M  Valerius  Martial.*. 
Sulpicia. 

P.  Papiniua  Statius. 
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A.U.C 
851-870 


A.O. 

98-117 


884 
891-914 


131 
138-161 


9H-933  161-180 


963-983  200-250 


284 


1059 


1113 


306 


1123 


370 


1148 


395 


1163 


410 


460 


C.  Cornelius  Tacitus. 

C.  Plinius  8eeundus  Cncilius. 

8.  Julius  Prontinus. 

Javolenun. 

C.  Suetonius  Tranquillus. 
L.  Annceus  Florus. 
Julius  Obsequens. 
Velius  Long  us. 
Terentianus  Maurus. 

D.  Junius  Juvenilis. 
Salrius  Julianus. 
Conlius  Afncanus. 
8.  Pomponius. 
Gaius. 

Volusius  Mtccianus. 
Cervidius  ScsbvoU. 
U I  pi  us  Marcellus. 
Aulus  Gelliua. 
Colpurnius  Flaccus. 
Justin  us. 
Q.  Curtius? 

M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Greek). 
Cornelius  Fronto. 
L.  Appuleius. 
Julius  Solinus. 
Nonius  Marcellus. 
Tertullianus. 
Petronius. 
Dionysius  Cato. 
Pacinian  us. 
Ulpianua. 
Puulus. 
Mudestinua. 
Gargilius  Martialis. 
Apicius. 
Cenaorinus. 
Minueius  Felix. 
M.  Aurelius  Olympius 
Julius  Calpurnius. 
Marius  Maximift. 
Caseilius  Cypri 
Trebellius  Pollio. 
Julius  Capitoltnus. 
Flavius  Vopiscus. 
Julius  Ruftnianus. 
Arnobius. 
Lactantius. 
Pirmiciis  Materaus. 
✓Eliua  Donatus. 
Victorinus. 
Aurelius  Victor. 
Mamertinus. 
Eulropius. 
Rufus. 
L  Ainpelius. 
Hieronymu*. 
Ambrosius. 
Anicius  Paulinus. 
Ausonius. 

Ammianus  Marcclhnus. 

Vegetius. 

Pnscianus. 

Marcellus  Eropiricus. 
Fallonia  Proba. 
Aurelius  Symmachus. 
(Jlaudianus. 
Pompeius  Festus. 
Scrvius  Maurus. 
uEruilius  Probus. 
Auguslinus. 
Aurelius  Prudcntius. 
Sulpicius  Severus. 
Mncrobius. 

CUndius  Rutilius  Numalianus. 

Rufus  Festus  Avicnus. 

Charisius. 

Dioraciles. 

Ccclius  Aurelianus. 

Puulus  Orosius. 

Salvianus. 

Apollinaris  Sidomua. 
Capclla. 


A.U.C.  AD. 

Arusianus  Messius. 
1253-1292   600-539  Boethius. 

Priscianus. 
Fulgentius. 
Tribonianus. 
Cossiodorus. 

In  the  preceding  list  the  principal  Roman  jurists  are  in- 
serted, but  a  complete  list  of  them,  with  tho  relative  pro- 
portions, which  they  have  contributed  to  tho '  Digest,'  is  gi\  en 
under  Justinian's  Legislation,  p.  164. 

Work$  on  the  Roman  Language  and  Literature. — The 
following  list  of  works,  though  far  from  complete,  may  be 
useful  to  those  who  are  studying  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  antient  Rome.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  premise 
that  the  works  here  enumerated  have  vory  different  degrees 
of  merit,  and  that  some  are  merely  mentioned  as  the  best 
or  only  works  of  the  kind,  or  as  the  best  known  to  the 
writer. 

Literature. — Fabricius,  'Bibliothcca  Lalina,' edited  by 
Emesti,  3  vols.  8vo.,  Lips.,  1773-1774  ;  Maries,  'Introductio 
in  NoiiL,  Lilt.  Romance,'  2  vols.  8vo, Norimb.,  1794  ;  'Bre- 
vier Notitia  Litt.  Romans,'  with  supplements,  5  vols.  8vo., 
1789-1819  ;  Dunlop,  'History  of  Roman  Literature,' 3  vols. 
8vo4  Lond. ;  Bahr,  *  Geschichte  der  Rcimischen  Litcra- 
tur,' 8 vo.,  Carls.,  1832,  &c. ;  'Abriss  der  Romischcn  Lite- 
raturgeschichtc,'  8vo.,  Heidclb.,  1833  ;  Bernhardy,  'Grun- 
driss  der  Romischcn  Lileratur,'  6vo.,  Halle,  18 JO,  a  use- 
ful work  ;  F.  A.  Wolf, '  Vorlesungen  iibcr  die  Geschichte 
der  Romischcn  Litcratur,'  8vo.,  Leipz,  1631;  F.  Passow, 
'  Uebersicht  der  Riitnischen  und  Griecliischen  Litcratur, 
4to.,  Berlin,  1815 ;  '  Grundiuge  der  Griech.  und  Rom.  Lit- 
teratur  und  Kunstgeschichte,'  4to.,  Berlin,  1829  ;  Gyral- 
dus,  'Historia  Poctarum  tarn  Grsocorum  quam  Lutinurum,' 
Basel,  1645 ;  Crinitus, '  De  Poctis  Lalinia,'  Flor.,  1605  ;  Vos- 
sius, '  De  Vet.  Poetarum  Tcmporibus,'  Amst.,  1654  ;  Crusius, 
'Lives  of  the  Latin  Poets.'  Lond.,  1726;  Rambach,  'Do 
Poetarum  Lyricorum  inter  Romanos  Paucilate,'  4lo.,  Qued- 
linb.,  !769;Llvce,  'TheStrc  complet  des  Latins,'  Paris, 
1822,  &c. ;  Donatus,  'De  TragwdiaelCoinoBdia;'J.  C  Sea- 
liger, '  De  ComcediaetTragmdia,'  in  Gronovius's  'Thesaurus 
Ant.  Gr.,'  vol.  viii. ;  Sagittarius, '  De  Vita  ot  Scripits  Livii 
Andronici,  Ntcvii,  Ennii,  Csseilii,  Statii.  Pacuvii.  &c.'  8vo„ 
Altcnb.,  1072;  A.  W.  Schlegel,  'Vorlesungen  iiber  Dra- 
raatische  Kunst  und  Littcratur,'  3  vols.  8vo.,  Heidclb.,  181 7, 
translated  into  French,  3  vols.  8vo..  Paris,  1814,  and  into 
English,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  the  article  Drama  in  this  work; 
Casaubon, '  De  Sat)  rica  Graec.  Poesi  et  Romanorum  Satira,* 
Par.,  1605,  Hal.,  1774,  ed.  Rambach;  Kiinig,  'De  Satira 
Romana,'  Oldenb.,  8vo.,  1796;  Munso,  '  Ueber  die  Romis- 
chen  Saliriker,'  in  Sutler's  '  Allgem.  Theoric  der  Schimen 
Kiiuste.'  vol.  4;  Ruperti,  'Do  Satira  Romanorum  et  do  Sa- 
tiricis  Romanorum  Poetis,'  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Ju- 
venal; Vossius,  'De  Hisloricis  LatinU,'  Lugd.  Bat.,  1651. 

A  lint  of  the  principal  editions  of  tho  Latin  writers,  with 
the  best  modern  works  upon  each  writer,  is  given  in  Wag- 
ner's 'Grundriss  der  Clasaichen  Bibliographic,'  Breslau, 
1840. 

Language. — Folieta,  '  De  Ling.  Lat  Usu  et  Prssstantia,' 
ed.  Mosheim.  Hamb.,  1723,  8vo. ;  Facciolati,  *  De  Ortu, 
Intentu,  et  Instauratione  Lingua)  Latin®,'  reprinted  at 
Lips.,  1725 ;  Turseliinus,  '  De  Particulis  Latinos  Oraliotiis,' 
often  reprinted;  Allen,  'Doctrina  Copularum  Lingua)  La- 
tinaj,"  !2mo.,  Lond.,  1830,  with  a  notice  of  the  same  work  in 
the '  Journal  of  Education,'  No.  8 ;  Doderlein,  *  Lateinische 
Synonyme  und  Etymologieen,"  6  vols.  8vo.,  Leipz.,  1626- 
18.18  ;  Struve,  'Ueber  die  Latcinischu  Declination  undCon- 
jugaiion,'  8vo.,  Kiinigs.,  1823  ;  Schneider, '  Elemcnlarlehre 
der  Lateiuibcben  Sprache,'  and  '  Formcnlebredcr  Lalciuis- 
chen  Sprache,' Berlin,  1819,  1821,  a  valuable  work  for  the 
archreoiogy  of  the  language ;  Allen, '  Etymological  Analysis 
of  Latin  Verbs,'  12mo.  Lond.,  1 S36  ;  Scheller, '  Ausfiirhliche 
LateinUcbe  Sprachlehre,'  Svo..  Leipz.,  1803,  translated  into 
English  by  Walker;  Grotefend, '  Ausfiirhliche  Gcamuialik 
der  Laleinischen  Sprache,'  2  vols.  Svo.,  Hunnov.,  1829-30 ; 
Zumpt, '  Lateinische  Giaramatik,'  8vo.,  Berlin,  Gth  edition, 
1 828,  and  frequently  reprinted,  translated  into  English  by 
Kenrick,  with  a  notice  of  tho  same  work  in  the  '  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Education,'  No.  1 :  this  grammar  is  fur  superior 
in  the  syntactical  part  to  any  other.  The  student  will  also 
derive  considerable  information  from  thoso  works  which 
treat  of  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  Indo  Germanic 
Languages,  as  Bopp's  '  Vergleichcude  Grammalik  des  Sans- 
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lent,  Zend,  Gricchischcn,  Lateinischen,  &c,'  of  which  the  [ 
first  part  was  published  at  Berlin.  1833.  with  a  notico  of  the  ' 
same  work  in  the  'Journal  of  Education.'  No.  1G,  by  the 
late  Dr.  Rosen ;  and  Pott's  '  Etyraologische  Forsehungen 
auf  dem  Gebiotc  der  Indo-Germanichcn  Sprachen,'  2  vols. 
8vo.,  Lemgo,  1833-36,  with  two  notice*  of  the  same  in  the 
'Journal  of  Education,'  Nos.  18,  20,  also  by  Dr.  Rosen. 

Dictionaries. — Slepbani,  'Thesaurus  Li nguso  Latinos;' 
Facciolati  and  Forcellini,  'Totius  Latinitatis  Lexicon,' 
•1  vols,  fo).,  Padua,  1771,  which  is  superior  to  all  other  Latin 
dictionaries,  and  the  recent  edition  of  the  same  work  en- 
larged by  Fm-lanetlo.  4  vols.  4to.  Padua;  Adam,  '  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Latin  Tongue,' 8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1814,  2nd 
edition,  a  superior  work  to  that  of  Ain»worlh ;  Scheller, 
•  Austiihrliche*  und  Moglichst  Vollstiindiges  Lateinisch- 
Deutsche*  uivl  Deutsc.h-Laloinisches  Lexicon.'  5  vols  8va, 
Leipz.,  1804-6,  translated  into  English  by  Riddle,  who  has 
also  published  a  Latin  dictionary  in  one  volume.  8vo. ; 
Freund, '  Wuiterbuch  der  Latcinischen  Sprache,'  which  is  to 
be  completed  in  4  vol*.  8vo.,  but  three  only  have  yet  ap- 
poarod ;  Schwcnck. '  Etymulojjischos  Wortcrbuch  der  Latein- 
Spracho  mit  Vergleichung  der  Grioehischen  und  Deuts- 
chen.'  8vo,  Francf.,  1 827  ;  Niiolii, '  Lexicon  Cicoronianum,' 
edited  by  Facciolati,  reprinted  in  London,  3  vols.  8vo., 
lfe'U. 

Roman  Law. 

Tho  historical  origin  of  the  Roman  Law  is  unknown,  and 
its  fundamental  principle*,  some  of  which  even  survived 
the  legislation  of  Justinian,  are  older  than  the  oldest 
records  of  Italian  history.  Tho  foundation  of  the  strict 
rules  of  the  Roman  law  as  to  fa  in  ilia,  ngnatio,  marriage, 
testaments,  succession  to  intestates,  and  ownership,  was 
no  doubt  custom,  which,  being  recognised  by  the  sovereign 
power,  became  law.  As  in  many  other  states  of  antiquity, 
the  connection  of  the  civil  with  tho  ecclosiastical  or  sacred 
law  was  most  intimate ;  or  rather,  we  may  consider  the 
law  of  religion  as  originally  comprehending  all  other  law, 
and  its  interpretation  as  belonging  to  the  priests  and  the 
king  exclusively.  There  was  however  direct  legislation 
even  in  the  period  of  the  kings.  These  laws,  which  are 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Leges  Regiae,  were  propsed 
by  the  king,  with  the  approbation  of  the  senate,  and,  con- 
firmed by  tho  populusin  the  ComitiaCuriata,  and,  after  the 
constitution  of  Soivius  Tullius,  in  the  Comma  Centuriata. 
That  there  were  remains  of  this  anlicnt  legislation  existing 
even  in  the  Imperial  period,  is  certain,  as  appears  from  the 
notice  of  the  Jus  Civile  Papirianum  or  Papisianum,  which 
the  Pontifex  Maxitnus  Papirius  is  said  to  have  compiled 
from  these  sources,  about  or  immediately  after  the  expulsion 
of  Torquinius  Superbus  (Dig.,  i.,  tit.  2),  and  from  the  dis- 
tinct references  to  these  Leges  made  by  late  writers.  Still 
there  is  great  uncertainly  as  to  the  exact  date  of  the  com- 
pilation of  Papirius,  and  its  real  character.  Even  bis  name 
is  not  quite  certain,  as  he  is  variously  called  Caius,  Scxtus, 
and  Publius.    (Dion.  Hal.,  iii.  36  ;  Dig.,  i..  tit.  2.) 

But  the  earliest  legislation  of  which  we  have  any  important 
remains  is  the  compilation  of  the  code  called  tho  Twelve 
Tables.  The  original  bronze  tables  indeed  are  said  to  have 
perished  in  the  conflagration  of  the  city  after  its  capture 
by  the  Gauls,  but  they  were  satisfactorily  restoicd  from  copies 
and  from  memory,  for  no  antient  writer  who  cites  them 
ever  expresses  a  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  uf  their  con- 
tents. It  is  the  tradition  that  a  commission  was  sent  to 
Athens  and  the  Greek  states  of  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  into  and  collecting  what  was  most  useful  in  their 
codes;  and  it  is  also  said  that  Hermodorus  of  Ephesus, 
then  an  exile  in  Rome,  gave  his  assistance  in  the  compila- 
tion of  the  code.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  this  story, 
and  yet  it  is  undeniable  that  tho  laws  of  the  Tables 
were  based  on  Roman  and  not  on  Greek  or  Athenian  law. 
Their  object  was  to  confirm  and  define  perhaps  rather 
than  to  enlarge  or  alter  tho  Roman  law,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  laws  of  Solon  and  those  of  other  Greek 
states,  if  they  had  any  effect  on  tho  legislation  of  the  Do- 
ceraviri,  served  rather  as  models  of  form  than  as  sources 
of  positive  rules. 

Ten  tables  wero  completed  and  made  public  by  tho  De- 
cemviri, in  B.C.  451,  and  in  the  following  year  two  other 
tables  wero  added.  This  compilation  is  quoted  by  the 
antient  writers  by  various  titles:  Lex  XII.  Tabularum, 
Ix?aes  XII., sometime-*  XII.  simply  (Cic,  Lr<rg.,  ii.  2.1),  Lex 
Decern virahs,  and  others.    The  ruies  contained  in  tliese 


tables  long  continued  to  be  the  foundation  of  Roman  law, 
and  they  were  never  formally  repealed.   The  laws  them- 
selves were  considered  as  a  text-book,  and  they  were  com- 
mented on  by  tbe  Jurists  as  late  as  the  age  of  the  Anto- 
nines,  when  Gaius  wrote  a  commentary  on  them  in  six 
books  ('Ad  Legem  XII.  Tabularum*).  The  actions  of  the  old 
Roman  law,  called  Legitiroae,  or  Legis  Act  tones,  were 
founded  on  the  provisions  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  tbe 
demand  of  tho  complainant  could  only  be  made  in  tbe 
precise  terms  which  were  used  in  the  Tables.   (Gaius.  iv. 
II.)   Tbe  rights  of  action  were  consequently  very  limited, 
and  they  were  only  subsequently  extended  by  the  Edicts 
of  the  Praetors.   The  brevity  and  obscurity  of  this  antient 
legislation  rendered  interpretation  necessary  in  order  to  give 
the  laws  any  application;  and  both  the  interpretation  of  the 
laws  and  tho  framing  of  the  proper  forms  of  action  belonged 
to  the  College  of  Pontifices,  who  yearly  appointed  a  member 
of  their  own  body  to  deride  in  all  doubtful  cases.  The 
civil  law  was  thus  still  inseparably  connected  with  that  of 
religion  (Jus  Pontificium),  and  its  interpretation  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  forms  of  procedure  were  slill  the  exclusive 
possession  of  tho  patricians. 

Tbe  scanty  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables  hardly  enable 
us  to  form  a  judgment  of  their  character  or  a  proper  estimate 
of  the  commendation  bestowed  on  them  by  Cicero  (De  Or, 
i.  43).  It  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  compilers 
to  make  a  complete  set  of  rules  both  as  to  religious  and  civil 
matters ;  and  they  did  not  confine  themselves  to  what  the 
Romans  called  private  law,  but  they  comprised  also  public 
law.  ('  Fons  publici  privatique  juris,'  Liv.,  iii.  34.)  Tbej 
contained  provisions  as  to  testaments,  successions  to  intes- 
tates, the  care  of  persons  of  unsound  mind,  theft,  homi- 
cide, interments,  &c 

They  also  comprised  enactments  which  affected  a  roan'* 
status,  as  for  instance  the  law  contained  in  one  of  the  two 
last  Tables,  which  did  not  allow  to  a  marriage  contracted 
between  a  patrician  and  a  plebeian  the  character  of  a  legal 
Roman  marriage,  or.  in  other  words,  declared  that  b^seen 
patricians  and  plebeians  there  could  be  no  ConnOTsuoo. 
Though  great  changes  were  made  in  tbe  Jus  Publicum 
by  the  various  enactments  which  gave  to  the  plebeians  the 
same  rights  as  tho  patricians,  and  by  those  which  concerned 
public  administration,  the  fundamental  principles  of  tbe  Jus 
Privatum,  which  were  contained  in  the  Tables,  remained 
urn-hanged,  aud  are  referred  to  by  jurists  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Ulpian. 

The  old  Legds  Regiae,  which  were  collected  into  one  body 
by  Papirius,  were  commented  on  by  Granius  Flaecus  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Ca-sar  (Dig.,  50.  tit.  16,  s.  144),  and  thus 
they  were  probably  preserved.  The  fragments  of  the»e  laws 
have  been  often  collected,  but  the  best  essay  upon  them  is 
by  Dirksen,  •  Versuchen  Zur  Kritik  und  Auslegung  der 
Qucllen  des  Romischen  Rectus,'  Leipzig,  1823.  The  frag- 
ments of  the  Twelve  Tables  also  have  been  often  collected. 
The  best  work  on  the  subject  is  that  by  James  Godefioy  ( Jac.  I 
Gothofredus),  which,  with  the  more  recent  work  of  Dirk- 
sen, '  Uebersicht  der  bisherigen  Versuche  xur  Krilik  und 
HerstellungdesTexlesderZwolf-Tafel-Fragmcnle,'  Leipzig, 
1824,  seems  to  have  exhausted  the  subject 

For  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  Legislation  of  the 
Decemviri,  the  patricians  retained  their  exclusive  possession 
of  the  forms  of  procedure.  Appius  Claudius  Coccus  drew 
up  a  book  of  the  forms  of  actions,  which  it  is  said  that 
his  clerk  Cnaeus  Flavius  stole  and  publi-hed  ;  the  fact  of 
the  theft  may  be  doubted,  though  that  of  the  publication  of 
the  forms  of  procedure,  and  of  a  list  of  the  Dies  Fasti  and 
Nefnsti,  rests  on  sufficient  evidence.  Tho  book  thus  made 
public  by  Flavius  was  called  Jus  Civile  Flavianum;  but 
like  that  of  Papirius  it  was  only  a  compilation.  The  pub- 
lication of  these  forms  must  have  had  a  great  effect  on  t  lie 
practice  of  the  law:  it  was  in  reality  equivalent  to  an  exten- 
sion of  the  privileges  of  the  plebeians.  Subsequently  Scx- 
tus  Aelius  published  another  work,  called  '  Jus  Aelianum,' 
which  was  more  complete  than  that  of  Flavius.  This  work, 
which  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Pomponius  (Dig.,  i.,  lit  2, 
s.  2,  $  39),  was  also  called  '  Tripcrtila,'  from  tbe  circumstance 
of  its  containing  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  commen- 
tary upon  them  (interpretatio),  and  the  Legis  Action**. 
This  work  of  Aelius  appears  to  have  been  considered  in 
later  times  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  civil  low 
(vcluti  cunabula  juris) ;  and  he  received  from  his  contem- 
porary Ennius  the  name  of  wise:' 

•  C. regie  CortSat-it  Uomu  C"*liu  Adim  ?cstu».' 
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Sextu*  Aelius  was  Curule  Acdile,  b.c.  200,  and  Consul,  b.c. 
193. 

In  tlie  Republican  period  new  laws  (leges)  were  enacted 
both  in  the  Comma  Centuriata  and  in  the  Comitia  Tributa. 
The  Leges  Curiatae,  which  were  enacted  by  the  curiae, 
wero  limited  to  cases  of  adrogation  and  the  conferring  of 
the  impcruim.  The  Comitia  Centuriata  were  made  inde- 
pendent nf  the  senate  by  the  Lex  Publilia  (Li v.,  viii.  12), 
which  declared  that  the  leges  passed  in  these  Comitia 
should  not  require  the  confirmation  of  the  senate.  The 
leges  passed  in  the  Comitia  Tributa  were  properly  called 
Leges  Tributae  or  Plebiscite,  and  origina  lly  tb  ey  were 
merely  proposals  for  a  law  which  were  laid  before  the  senate 
and  confirmed  by  the  curiae.  But  the  I-ex  Publilia  (ti.c. 
336),  and  subsequently  the  Lex  Hortensia  (b.c.  2&6),  gave 
to  the  Plebiscite  the  full  force  of  leges  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  senate  (Liv.,  viii.  12 ;  Gaius,  i.  3;  Gell..  xv.  27); 
and  a  Plebiscitum  was  accordingly  sometimes  called  a  lex. 
The  leges  generally  took  their  name  from  the  gentile  name 
of  iho  magistrate  who  proposed  them  (rogavit),  or,  if  he  was 
a  consul,  from  tho  name  of  both  consuls,  as  Lex  Aeliaor  Aelia 
Scnlia,  Papia  or  Papia  Poppaea.  IT  the  proposer  of  the  law 
was  a  dictator,  praetor,  or  tribune,  the  Lex,  or  Plebiscitum, 
as  the  case  might  be,  took  its  name  from  the  proposer  only, 
as  Lex  Horten»ia.  Sometimes  tho  object  of  the  lex  was  in- 
dicated by  a  descriptive  term,  as  Lex  Cincia  de  donis  et  rau- 
neribus. 

The  Scnatus  Consulta  also  formed  a  source  of  law  under 
the  republic.  That  a  scnatus  consultum  in  the  time  of  Gaius 
(i.  4)  should  have  the  force  of  law  (vicera  legis  optinet), 
may  be  easily  admitted  ;  but  Gaius  in  this  passage  appears 
to  be  referring  not  only  to  such  senatus  consulta  as  had 
been  passed  under  the  empire,  but  to  tho  senatus  consulta 
generally  aa  a  source  of  law.  It  appears  that  the  senate 
gradually  camo  to  be  considered  as  the  representative  of  tho 
curiae,  and  that  jts  consulta,  in  many  matters  relating  to 
administration,  the  care  of  religion,  the  aerarium,  and  the 
administration  of  the  provinces,  had  the  full  effect  of  laws. 
It  does  not  seem  as  if  the  Romans  themselves  had  a  very 
clear  notion  of  the  way  in  which  the  senate  came  to  exercise  j 
the  power  of  legislation ;  but  they  imagined  that  it  arose  of  i 
necessity  with  the  increasing  population  of  the  state 
and  the  increase  of  public  business.  The  senate  thus  I 
became  an  active  administrating  body,  and.  as  an  easy  con- 
sequence, that  which  it  enacted  (constiiuil)  was  observed,  | 
ami  this  new  source  of  law  was  termed  Senatus  Consultum 
( Dig.,  i.,  til.  2).  It  seems  probable  that  the  senate  began 
to  exorcise  the  power  of  making  senatus  consulta  after  the 
passing  of  the  Hortensia  Lex,  though  it  is  not  pretended 
that  the  Hortensia  Lex  or  any  other  Lex  gave  this  power  to 
the  senate.  No  senatus  consulta  are  recorded  as  designated 
by  tho  names  of  magistrates,  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  seems  to  show  that  whatever  binding  au- 
thority senatus  consulta  might  have  acquired  under  the 
Republic,  they  were  not  then  viewed  as  laws  properly  so 
called,  or  as  having  tho  full  effect  of  leges.  But  from  the 
time  of  Augustus,  the  titles  of  senatus  consulta  frequently 
occur;  their  namos,  like  those  of  the  leges,  were  derived 
from  the  consuls,  as  S.  C.  Velleianum,  Pegasianum.Trebel- 
lianum,  &c,  or  of  the  emperor  who  proposed  them,  as  S.  C 
Claudianum,  Neronianum.  &c.,  or  they  were  said  to  be  made 
'auctoro  Principe,'  or  *  ex  aucloritate  Principis.*  The  expres- 
sion applied  to  the  senate,  so  enacting,  was  *  censere.'  (Gaius, 
i.  47.)  Special  consulta  were  sometimes  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  or  rendering  effectual  previous  leges. 

A  new  source  of  law  was  supplied  by  the  Edicta  of  those 
magistrates  who  had  the  Jus  Edicendi,  but  mainly  by  the 
praetors,  the  praetor  urbanus  and  the  praetor  pcrcgrinu*. 
Tho  edicts  of  the  praetor  urbanus  were  the  most  important. 
The  body  of  law  which  was  formed  by  the  Edicta  is  accord- 
ingly sometimes  called  Jus  Praetorium,  which  term  how- 
ever might  be  limited  to  the  Edicta  of  the  praetors,  as 
opposed  to  those  of  tho  cnmle  acdilcs,  the  tribunes,  cen- 
sors, and  ponti flees.  The  name  Jus  Honorarium,  as  opposed 
to  Jus  Civile,  comprehends  the  whole  body  of  cdictal  law; 
and  the  name  Honorarium  was  given  to  it,  apparently  be- 
cause the  Jus  Edicendi  was  exercised  only  by  those  magis- 
trate who  had  the  Honores.  Jus  Civile  in  its  larger  sense 
comprehended  all  the  law  of  apy  given  nation;  but  the 
Jus  Civile  Romanorura,  as  opposed  to  the  Honorarium, 
consisted  of  Leges,  Plebiscila.  Senatus  Consulta,  to  which, 
under  the  empire,  were  added  the  DecreU  Principum 
and  tire  Aiutoritu  Prudentium.  The  Honorarium  Jus  was 


introduced  for  the  purpose  of  aiding,  supplying,  and  cor- 
recting the  defects  of  the  Jus  Civile  Romanorum  in  its 
limited  sense.    {Dig.,  i.,  tit.  1,  s.  7.) 

The  historical  origin  of  the  edictal  powor  is  not  known, 
but  in  the  time  of  Cicero  it  had  been  so  long  exercised,  and 
the  Edicta  had  been  so  far  formed  into  a  regular  system, 
that  the  study  of  the  edictal  law  was  a  main  part  of  the 
systematic  study  of  the  Roman  law,  and  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  Twelve  Tables  as  an  clomentary  branch  of  in- 
struction. (Cic,  Legg.,  ii.  4,  23 ;  i.  5.)  Servius  Sulpicius, 
a  distinguished  jurist  and  a  friend  of  Cicero,  wrote  two 
small  books  on  the  Edict,  which  were  followed  by  a  work  of 
Ofiliua,  also  on  the  Edict.  Though  the  history  of  the 
edictal  law,  as  already  observed,  cannot  be  traced,  it  thus 
appears  that  it  had  assumed  a  systematic  form  in  the  time 
of  Cicero. 

A  n  Edictum  was  a  rulo  promulgated  by  a  magistratus 
when  he  entered  on  his  office.  It  was  committed  to  writing 
and  put  up  in  a  public  place.  Its  object  was  to  declare  by 
what  rules  the  praetor  would  be  governed  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  during  the  year  oi  his  office ;  and  hence  the 
Edictum  was  sometimes  called  Perpetuum  or  Annua  Lex. 
An  Edictum  Rcpcntinuro  applied  only  to  the  particular  occa- 
sion on  which  it  was  made.  All  offices  being  annual,  the 
rules  of  one  magistratus  were  not  binding  on  his  successor, 
but  bts  successor  might  adopt  them  into  nis  own  Edictum. 
and  such  adopted  Edictum  then  became  an  Edictum  Tralali- 
tium.  In  this  way  numerous  Edicta  were  adopted  by  one 
magistratus  from  the  Edicta  of  his  predecessors,  and  thus 
gradually  a  body  of  rules  was  formed  and  established,  which 
experience  had  proved  to  be  useful.  Those  Edicta  which 
were  of  great  importance  are  often  referred  to  under  the 
name  of  tho  magistratus  who  promulgated  them,  as  the 
Edictum  Carbonianum  and  others. 

The  general  character  of  the  Edict  has  been  already 
stated.  It  is  described  in  other  words  as '  viva  vox  juris 
civilis.'  as  a  mode  by  which  the  rigid  rules  of  tho  civil  law 
were  altered  and  extended  to  suit  the  altered  circumstances 
of  the  times.  The  changes  introduced  by  positive  enact- 
ments into  tlve  Jus  Privatum  of  the  Roman  law  seem  to 
have  been  vory  unimportant.  It  was  not  consistent  with 
Roman  notions  to  alter  or  change  fundamental  principles, 
and  most  of  the  legislation  of  the  republican  period  had 
reference  to  the  disputes  between  the  two  estates  of  the 
patricians  and  plebeians,  and  to  other  parts  of  the  Jus  Pub- 
licum. Accordingly  it  was  left  to  the  magistratus  gradually 
to  introduce  the  necessary  changes  into  the  Jus  Privatum ; 
but  the  process  of  doing  this  was  in  strict  conformity  to  the 
principles  of  the  old  law.  The  Edicldid  not  affect  to  make 
new  law.  but  to  adopt  as  law  what  custom  had  sanctioned, 
provided  it  was  not  against  the  Jus  Civile ;  to  give  an  action 
when  a  bona*  fldc  right  existed,  if  tho  old  law  gave  none;  to 
protect  a  man  in  bond  fide  possession  of  property,  without 
affecting  to  givo  him  ownership,  which  tho  law  alone  could 
give  him  by  virtue  of  usucapion;  to  aid  parties  by  fictions, 
which  however  were  always  of  such  a  kiud  that  the  thing 
which  the  fiction  supposed,  was  that  which  would  have 
given  a  strictly  legal  right.  A  great  part  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  Edict  consisted  in  extending  the  remedies  by  action ; 
and  after  the  abolition  of  the  Legts  Actioncs  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Actio  Damni  Infecti,  and  of  matters  which  be- 
longed to  the  cognizance  of  the  Ccntumviri)  by  the  Lex 
Aebutia  and  two  Leges  Juliao,  the  mode  of  proceeding  in 
actions  was  settled  by  the  formula;  of  the  Edicta.  Still 
even  here  it  seems  probable  that  the  praetors  followed  the 
analogy  of  the  Leg  is  Actiones  and  framed  their  formulte 
accordingly.  The  Actiones  given  by  the  Edict  were  named 
after  their  author,  as  Publiciana,  &c.  The  commentators 
on  the  Edicts  were  numerous  under  the  early  emperors. 
Labeo  wrote  at  least  four  books  on  the  Edictum  of  the 
Praetor  Urbanus.  Ccelius  Sabinus  commented  on  the 
Edict  of  the  Curule  Aediles.  In  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
Salvius  Julianus,  who  had  himself  been  praetor,  compiled  a 
work  on  the  Edict,  which  was  called  Edictum  Perpetuum. 
Nothing  is  known  of  tho  detail  of  this  work,  but  it  appears 
probable  that  it  was  designed  to  be  a  systematic  exhibition 
of  the  whole  body  of  edictal  law,  aud  as  such  it  must 
have  had  considerable  influence  on  the  subsequent  condition 
of  jurisprudence.  At  what  time  the  Edicta  ceased  tube  made 
by  the  magistratus  is  a  disputed  point.  The  edicta)  power 
certainly  existed  under  the  empire,  and  even  after  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Edictum  Perpetuum  of  Julianus  but  it  roust 
have  been  comparatively  little  exercised,  as  the  practice  of 
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making  new  lavs  by  Senatus  Consulta  prevailed  under  the 
Caesars  after  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  the  Imperial  Con- 
stitutions are  mentioned  as  one  of  the  recognised  sources  of 
law  in  the  time  of  the  Antonincs.    (Gaius,  i.  5.) 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Imperial  Constitution 
begins  a  new  epoch  in  the  Roman  law.  The  leges  of 
Augustus  and  those  of  his  predecessor  had  some  influence 
on  the  Jus  Privatum,  though  they  did  not  affect  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Roman  law.  A  Lex  J ulia 
came  into  operation,  n.c.  13,  but  it  is  better  known  as 
the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaca,  owing  to  the  circumstance 
of  another  lex  of  the  samo  import,  but  less  severe  in  its 
provisions,  being  passed  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  it  in  the 
consulship  of  M.  Papius  Mutilus  and  Q.  Poppacus  Secun- 
dus,  a.d.  9.  This  low  had  for  its  object  the  encouragement 
of  marriage,  but  it  contained  a  great  variety  of  provisions: 
it  is  not  known  whether  it  was  passed  at  theComitiaCcnlu- 
riata  or  Tribula.  A  Lex  Julia  do  Adulteriis,  which  also 
contained  a  chanter  on  the  dos,  is  of  uncertain  date,  but  was 
probably  passed  before  the  former  Lex  Julia  came  into 
operation.  Several  Leges  Juliae  Judiciariae  are  also  men- 
tioned, which  related  both  to  Judicia  Publica  and  Privata, 
and  some  of  which  may  probably  belong  to  the  time  of  the 
dictator  Caesar. 

The  development  of  the  Roman  law  in  the  Imperial 
period  was  littlo  affected  by  direct  legislation.  New  laws 
were  made  by  Senatus  Consulta,  and  subsequently  by  the 
Constitutiones  Principum ;  but  that  which  gives  to  this 
period  its  striking  characteristic  is  the  effect  produced  by 
the  Responsa  aud  the  writings  of  the  Roman  jurists. 

So  long  as  the  law  of  religion  or  the  Jus  Pontificiura  was 
blended  with  the  Jus  Civile,  and  the  knowledge  of  both  was 
confined  to  the  patricians,  jurisprudence  was  not  a  profes- 
sion. But  with  the  gradual  separation  of  the  Jus  Civile  and 
Pontiflcium,  which  was  partly  owing  to  the  political  changes 
by  which  the  estate  of  the  plebeians  was  put  on  a  level  with 
that  of  the  patricians,  thero  arose  a  class  of  persons  who 
are  designated  as  Jurisperiti,  Jurisconsult),  Prudcnles,  and 
by  other  equivalent  names.  Of  these  jurisconsult!  the  ear- 
liest on  record  is  Tiberius  Coruncanius,  a  plebeian  pontifex 
tuaximus,  and  consul  B.C.  261  :  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  professed  to  expound  the  law  to  any  person  who 
wanted  bis  assistance  (public*  profitcri) ;  he  left  no  writings, 
but  many  of  his  Responsa  were  recorded.  Tiberius  Corun- 
canius had  a  long  series  of  successors  who  cultivated  the 
law,  and  whose  responsa  and  writings  were  acknowledged 
and  received  as  a  part  of  the  Jus  Civile.  The  opinions  of 
tho  jurisconsult!,  whether  given  upon  questions  referred 
to  them  at  their  own  houses,  or  with  reference  to  matters  in 
litigation,  were  accepted  as  the  safest  rule  by  which  a  judex 
or  an  arbiter  could  be  guided.  Accordingly,  the  mode  of 
proceeding,  as  it  is  described  by  Pomponius,  is  perfectly 
simple;  the  judices  in  difficult  cases  took  the  opinion  of 
the  jurisconsult!,  who  gave  it  either  orally  or  in  writing. 
Augustus,  it  is  said,  gave  the  responsa  of  the  jurists  a  dif- 
ferent character.  Before  his  time,  their  responsa,  as  such, 
could  have  no  binding  force,  and  they  only  indirectly  ob- 
tained the  character  of  law  by  being  adopted  by  those  who 
were  empowered  to  pronounce  a  sentence.  Augustus  gave 
to  certain  jurists  the  rcspondeudi  jus,  and  declared  that 
they  should  give  their  responsa  'ex  ejus  auctoritate.'  In 
the  time  of  Gaius  (L,  7)  the  Responsa  Prudentium  had  be- 
come a  recognised  source  of  law ;  but  he  observes  that  the 
responsa  of  those  only  were  to  be  so  considered  who  liad 
received  permission  to  make  law  (juraconderc) ;  and  he  adds 
that  if  tiicy  all  agreed,  their  opinion  was  to  be  considered 
as  law;  if  they  disagreed,  the  judex  might  follow  which 
opinion  he  pleased.  The  matter  is  thus  left  in  some  ob- 
scurity, and,  for  want  of  more  precise  information,  we  can 
only  conjecture'  what  was  the  precise  way  in  which  these 
licensed  jurists  under  the  empire  wcro  empowered  to  de- 
clare the  law.  It  is  however  clear,  both  from  the  nature  of 
tho  case  and  the  stalemeut  of  Gaius,  that  their  functions 
were  limited  to  exposition,  or  to  the  declaration  of  what  was 
law  in  a  given  case,  and  that  they  had  no  power  to  make 
new  rules  of  law  as  such ;  further,  the  licensed  jurists  must 
have  formed  a  body  or  college,  for  otherwise  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  conceive  how  the  opinions  of  the  majority  could  be 
ascertained  on  any  given  occasion. 

Tiic  commencement  of  a  more  systematic  exposition  of 
law  under  the  empire  is  indicated  by  the  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  two  distinct  sects  or  schools  (scholae)  of  jurists. 
These  schools  originated  undet  Augustus,  uud  the  beads  of 


each  were  respectively  two  distinguished  jurists,  Autistius 
Labco  and  Aletus  Capita  But  the  schools  took  their  names 
from  other  jurists.  The  followers  of  Capito's  school,  called 
Sabiniani,  derived  their  name  from  Massurius  Sabiuus,  a 
pupil  of  Capito,  who  lived  under  Tiberius  and  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Nero:  sometimes  they  were  called  Cassiani. 
from  C.  Cassius  Longinus.  another  distinguished  pupil  of 
Capito.  The  other  school  was  called  Proeuliani,  from  Proco- 
lus,  a  follower  of  Labeo.  If  we  may  take  the  authority  of 
Pomponius,  the  characteristic  difference  of  the  two  schools 
was  this :  Capito  adhered  to  what  was  transmitted,  that  in, 
he  looked  out  for  positive  rules  sanctioned  by  time ;  Labeo  had 
more  learning  and  a  greater  variety  of  knowledge,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  was  ready  to  make  innovations,  for  be  bad 
more  confidence  in  himself;  in  other  words,  ho  was  a  phi- 
losophical more  than  an  historical  jurist.  Gaius,  who 
was  himself  a  Sabinian,  often  refers  to  discrepancy  of 
opinion  between  the  two  schools,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  collect 
from  tho  instances  which  he  mentions,  what  ought  to  be 
considered  as  their  characteristic  differences. 

The  jurisprudentes  were  not  only  authorised  expounders 
of  law,  but  they  were  most  voluminous  writers.  Massurius 
Sabinus  wrote  three  books  Juris  Civilis,  which  formed  the 
model  of  subsequent  writers.  The  commentators  on  the 
Bdict  were  also  very  numerous,  and  among  them  are  the 
names  of  Pomponius,  Gaius,  Ulpian,  and  Paulas.  Gaius 
wrote  an  elementary  work,  which  furnished  the  model  of 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian.  Commentaries  were  also  written 
on  various  Leges,  and  on  the  Senatus  Consulta  of  the  lui 
penal  period ;  and  finally,  the  writings  of  the  earlier  jurists 
themselves  were  commented  on  by  their  successors.  The 
long  scries  of  writers  to  whom  the  name  of  classical  jurists 
has  been  given,  ends,  about  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus 
with  Modestinus,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Ulpian.  Some  idea 
may  bo  formed  of  the  vast  mass  of  their  writings  from  the 
titles  of  their  works  as  preserved  in  the  '  Digest,  and  from 
the 'Index  Florentinus;'  but  with  the  exception  of  the  frag- 
ments which  were  selected  by  the  compilers  of  that  work,  ibis 
great  mass  of  juristical  literature  is  nearly  lost.  [Justinian.] 

Among  the  sources  of  law  in  the  Imperial  period  are  the 
Imperial  Constitutiones.  A  Conslitulio  Principis  is  defined 
by  Gaius  (L  5)  to  be  '  that  which  the  imperatur  has  consti- 
tuted by  Decrctum,  Edictum,  or  Epistola;  nor  has  it  ever 
been  doubted  that  such  constitutio  has  the  force  of  law.' 
As  the  emperor  ultimately  possessed  all  the  sovereign  power, 
ho  became  the  sole  source  of  law.  Under  Augustus  some 
Leges  were  passed,  as  already  observed ;  and  under  his  suc- 
cessors there  were  numerous  Senatus  Consulta.  In  the  time 
of  the  Antonincs  there  were  both  Senatus  Consulta  and  Im- 
perial constitutions,  and  the  latter  are  referred  to  by  Gaius 
as  being  of  equally  binding  force  with  Senatus  Cousulta. 
After  the  time  of  Gaius.  Constitutiones  became  more  com- 
mon, and  few  Senatus  Consulta  were  passed.  The  Decretum 
of  the' emperor  was  a  decision  made  in  a  matter  of  dispute 
which  came  before  him  either  originally  or  by  way  of  appeal. 
The  Edict,  or  Leges  Edictales,  were  formed  by  analogy 
to  the  Edicla  of  the  magistrates,  and  were  in  effect  Lego. 
Rescriptum  was  a  general  term  which  comprehended  Rpis- 
loUBand  Subscriptiones.  The  Rescripta  were  the  answers  of 
tho  emperor,  made  cither  to  public  functionaries  or  to  indi- 
viduals who  consulted  him.  Sometimes  Constitutio  and 
Rescriptum  are  used  as  equivalent.  (Gaius,  iu  120,  121.) 
Dccreta  and  Rescripta,  being  decisions  in  particular  cases, 
could  not  by  their  form  have  the  force  of  leges ;  though 
when  the  determination  made  in  a  particular  case  was 
capable  of  a  general  application,  it  gradually  obtained  the 
force  of  law. 

With  the  decline  of  Roman  jurisprudence  began  the 
period  of  compilations,  or  codes,  as  they  were  termed.  The 
curliest  were  the  Codex  Gregorianus  and  Hermogcnianus, 
which  are  only  known  from  fragments.  The  Codex  Gre- 
gorianus, so  far  as  we  know  it,  began  with  constitutions  of 
Sept.  Severus.  and  ended  with  those  of  Diocletian  and 
Maximian.  The  Codex  Ileriuogeniauus,  so  far  us  it  is 
known,  contained  constitutions  also  of  Diocletian  and  Maxi- 
mian, and  perhaps  some  of  a  later  date.  Though  these 
codes  were  mere  private  collections,  they  apparently  carac 
to  he  considered  as  authority,  and  the  codes  of  Theodosius 
and  Justinian  were  formed  on  their  model. 

The  code  of  Theodosius  was  compiled  under  the  authority 
of  Theodosius  II.,  emperor  of  the  East.  It  was  promul- 
gated as  law  in  the  Eastern  empire,  a.d.  438 ;  and  in  the 
same  year  it  was  confirmed  as  law  in  the  Western  empire  by 
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Valentinian  III.  and  the  Roman  senate.  This  code  con- 
fists  of  sixteen  books,  the  greater  part  of  which,  ns  well  as 
of  the  Novellaj,  subsequently  promulgated  by  Theodosius 
II.,  arc  extant  in  their  origin!!  form.  The  commission  who 
compiled  it  were  instructed  to  collect  all  the  Edieta  and 
Leges  Generates  from  the  time  of  Constant ine,  and  to  follow 
me  Codex  Gregoriunus  and  Hermogcninnus  as  their  model. 
Though  the  arrangement  of  tho  subsequent  code  of  Justi- 
nian differs  considerably  from  that  of  Theodosius,  it  is  clear 
from  a  comparison  of  them  that  tho  compilers  of  Justinian's 
code  were  greatly  aided  by  tbal  of  his  Imperial  predecessor. 
The  valuable  edition  of  the  Theotlosian  Code,  by  J.  Gotho- 
f rod  us  (6  vols,  fob,  Lugd.,  1665),  re- edited  by  Ritlcr,  Leipzig, 
1736-1745,  contains  the  first  live  books  and  tho  beginning 
of  the  sixth,  only  as  the)  are  epitomized  in  the  Breviarium  ; 
tnd  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  edition  of  the  '  Jus  Civile 
Antejustinianeum,"  published  at  Berlin  in  1815.  But  recent 
discoveries  have  greatly  contributed  to  improve  the  first  flvo 
books.  Tho  most  recent  edition  of  the  'Jus  Civile  Antejus- 
tinaneum'  is  that  of  Bonn,  1635  and  1 837. 

The  legislation  of  Justinian  is  treated  of  under  Jus- 
tinian's Legislation. 

There  arc  numerous  works  on  the  history  of  the  Roman 
law,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  a  few  of  the  more 
recent,  as  they  contain  references  to  all  the  earlier  works: 
Lehrburh  der  Getchichte  det  Romischen  Rechtt,  by  Hugo, 
of  which  there  are  numerous  editions;  Getchichte  det  R'6- 
nitchen  Privatrechtt,  by  Zimmern;  GescJitchte  det  Ro- 
mischen Rechtt,  by  F.Walter,  1840;  and  for  the  later  his- 
tory of  the  R  «man  law,  Geschichte  det  Rbmisclun  Rechtt  im 
Mittelalter,  by  Savigny. 

History  or  Modern  Rome. 

Period  I.  .—Rome  under  the  Gothic  Kingt.— After  the 
death  of  Valentiuian  111.,  a.d.  455,  the  foreign  mercenary 
guards  disposed  of  the  crown  of  the  West.  A  rapid  suc- 
cession of  puppet  emperors  followed  each  other  on  the 
slippery  throne.  At  last  Odoacer,  an  officer  of  the  Imperial 
guards,  of  Gothic  birth,  some  say  of  the  tribe  of  the  Heruli, 
revolted  against  Orestes,  another  barbarian  officer  who  had 
assumed  the  supreme  power  in  the  name  of  his  son  Ro- 
mulus, a  mere  youth,  whose  mother  was  u  Roman  by  birth, 
and  whom  he  caused  to  be  proclaimed  Augustus.  The 
appellation  of  Romulus  Augustulus  was  given  him  in  de- 
ruion.  Odoacer  defeated  Orestes,  took  him  prisoner,  and 
put  him  to  death.  Romulus  was  deposed,  and  banished 
to  Campania  or  Apulia,  with  a  suitable  allowance  for  his 
support,  a  d.  476.  Odoacer  fixed  his  residence  at  Ravenna, 
as  his  predecessor^  had  d jne.  He  styled  himself '  Patrician,' 
and  professed  to  govern  Italy  in  the  name  of  Zeno,  emperor 
of  the  East.  He  did  not  assume  the  purple  or  other  im- 
perial insignia,  although  historians,  style  him '  Rex.'  There 
are  do  coins  struck  in  his  name ;  nor  did  he  make  any  new 
constitutions  or  enactments.  The  form  of  administration 
continued  as  before.  Rome  had  its  senate,  its  pra:  foetus 
praMorio,  and  prscfectus  urbi.  The  consuls  hud  been  ap- 
pointed, ever  since  the  time  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  sepa- 
rately, one  in  the  East  and  the  other  in  the  West.  In  tho 
first  year  after  Odoaccr's  assumption  of  power,  thero  was  uo 
consul  named  for  the  West.  Zeno  refused  to  appoint  one, 
in  order  that  he  might  not  countenance  the  usurpation  of 
Odoacer;  and  Odoacer  did  not  appoint  one  himself,  not 
wishing  to  irritate  Zeno.  At  last,  in  tho  year  480,  on  the 
representation  of  the  senate  Odoacer  named  Bosilius. 
junior,  consul  for  the  West,  and  he  continued  to  appoint  a 
consul  every  following  year.  In  the  year  483.  Simplicius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  having  died,  the  clergy  assembled  to  elect 
hi*  successor,  in  the  presence  of  the  pra-fect  of  the  pros 
toriuni,  who  signified  to  the  assembly,  in  the  name  of 
Odoacer,  that  no  election  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  should  be 
made  in  future  without  the  sanction  of  the  prmfect.  Felix 
was  then  declared  to  be  elected.  In  the  same  year  Theo- 
doric, a  chief  of  the  Ostrogoths,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Amali, 
front  which  circumstance  he  is  called  Thoodorie  Amalus,  to 
distinguish  him  from  another  Thcodoric,  his  contemporary, 
made  peace  with  the  emperor  Zeno,  who  appointed  him 
general  of  his  guards,  bestowed  upon  him  part  of  Dacia 
and  MsBsia,  and  named  him  consul  for  the  East  for  the 
following  year.  In  the  year  487  Odoacer  defeated  and  took 
prisoner  Fava  or  Feba,  a  chief  of  the  Rugi,  who  had 
possessed  him-clf  of  part  of  Noricum.  Frederic,  son  of 
Fava,  appealed  to  Thoodorie,  who  was  residing  at  Novsa  in 
Majsia,  and  who  wm  related  to  him,  and  this  was  the  origin 


or  tho  pretext  of  tho  quarrel  between  Theodoric  and  Odoacer. 
It  appears  that  Zeuo  had  entered  into  a  secret  agreement 
with  Theodoric  to  the  effect  that  Theodoric  should  take 
Italy  from  Odoacer,  probably  however  on  the  condition  of 
acknowledging  the  emperor  of  the  East  as  his  suzerain.  In 
the  year  489  Theodoric  moved  towards  Italy  with  the  whole 
tribe  of  Ostrogoths,  his  subjects  carrying  along  with  them  in 
carts  their  wives,  children,  cattle,  corn,  and  other  provisions, 
and  even  their  hand-mills.  Odoacer  met  the  invaders  on 
the  banks  of  the  Isonzo;  but  being  defeated,  he  retreated 
to  Verona ;  and  after  a  second  defeat  he  shut  himself  up  in 
Ravenna.  Theodoric  advanced  to  Milan  and  Pavia;  but 
having  met  with  some  reverses,  ho  was  obliged  to  keep 
himself  within  Pavia.  In  the  following  year,  490,  Odoacer 
advanced  against  him,  assisted  by  some  troops  sent  him  by 
Alarickingof  thcVisigothsof  Gaul  and  Spain.  A  battle  took 
place,  in  which  Odoacer  being  again  defeated,  he  withdrew  to 
Ravenna, whither  Thcodoric  followed  him,  and  fixed  his  camp 
in  the  neighbouring  pincta.or  pine-forest.  The  siege  lasted 
more  than  two  years,  during  which  all  the  rest  of  Italy  sub- 
mitted to  Thcodoric.  At  last  Odoacer  surrendered  through 
famine,  in  February,  403.  Theodoric  made  his  entrauce 
into  Ravenna,  and  was  received  by  the  archbishop  at  tho 
head  of  his  clergy.  At  first  he  treated  Odoacer  with  kind- 
ness, but  he  afterwards  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

Theodoric  sent  to  Constantinople  Fcstus,  princcps  or  pre- 
sident of  the  Roman  senate,  to  request  of  the  emperor 
Anastasius,  who  had  succeeded  Zeno,  the  royal  robe,  or,  in 
other  words,  tho  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which 
Anastasius  granted,  and  Theodoric  assumed  the  title  of  king. 
He  fixed  his  residence  at  Ravenna,  and  did  not  visit  Rome 
for  several  years  after  his  accession.  In  the  year  498  Anas- 
tasius II.,  bishop  of  Rome,  having  died,  great  disturbances 
took  place  on  the  occasion  of  electing  his  successor.  The 
majority  of  the  clergy  elected  Syrumachus,  but  another 
party  named  a  certain  Laurentius.  Tho  two  parties  came 
to  blows,  many  persons  wore  killed,  and  anarchy  prevailed 
in  Rome  for  a  long  time.  Theodoric,  who  was  an  Arian, 
did  not,  perhaps  through  policy,  interfere  in  the  quarrel. 
At  last,  both  parties,  being  tired  of  dissension  and  disorder, 
appealed  to  him,  when  he  summoned  the  two  claimants  to 
Ravenna,  and  declared  Symmachus  to  be  duly  elected  by  a 
majority  of  votes.  In  tho  year  500  Theodoric  visited  Rome, 
where  he  was  received  by  Symmachus,  and  by  the  senate 
and  the  people,  with  great  pomp.  He  visited  the  Vatican 
Basilica  and  the  Senate-hall;,  and  lastly  lie  addressed  the 
people  in  a  place  called  Palma,  promising  to  maintain  tho 
existing  constitutions  enacted  by  the  former  emperors.  An 
old  chronicler  quoted  by  Muratori,  who  has  written  the  life 
of  St.  Fulgcntius,  and  who  was  present  at  the  ceremony, 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  decorum,  splendour,  and  order 
which  prevailed,  and  of  the  applauses  of  the  people.  Theo- 
doric gave  public  games  in  the  Circus  for  the  amusement  of 
the  people,  and  an  annual  donation  of  twenty  thousand 
measures  of  corn.  He  assigned  also  two  hundred  pounds 
of  gold  annually  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  duty  on  wine  for 
repairing  tho  imperial  palace  and  the  city  walls.  He  named 
Liberius  prefect  of  the  prrotorium;  and  after  having  pub- 
lished several  edicts,  and  caused  the  solemn  promise  that 
he  had  made  to  the  people  to  be  engraved  on  a  brass  tablet, 
which  was  fixed  up  in  a  public  place,  he  returned  to  Ra- 


Tbe  long  reign  of  Theodoric  was  for  Rome  and  all  Ita.y  a 
period  of  peace  and  prosperity.  He  himself  carried  on  war  in 
Gaul  and  in  Spain,  and  added  part  of  those  countries  to  his 
dominions.  Ho  gave  in  marriage  his  onlv  legitimate  child 
Amalasonta  to  E marie,  a  noble  Goth,  who  was  appointed 
consul  and  colleague  of  the  emperor  Justinus  in  the  con- 
sulship. a.d.  519.  Justinus  himself  sent  to  Eutaric  the  con- 
sular toga.  Eutaric  made  his  solemn  entrance  into  Rome 
on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  and  was  received  with  great 
pomp  by  the  senate  amidst  the  applause  of  the  people.  The 
usual  gifts  were  distributed  among  the  people,  both  Romans 
and  Goths ;  public  games  were  given,  among  others  fights 
of  wild  beasts,  which  had  not  been  seen  for  a  long  time: 
the  beasts  were  sent  from  Africa  as  a  present  by  Trasmund, 
king  of  the  Vandals.  The  magnificence  displayed  by  the 
Romans  on  this  occasion  is  said  to  have  surprised  even 
the  ambassador  from  the  emperor  Justinus,  who  had 
come  to  treat  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  churches,  after  the  schism  occasioned  by 
Acaoius.  T1k>  report  of  thia  ambassador,  on  his  return  to 
Constantinople,  of  what  he      seeu  at  Rome,  teems  to  have. 
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excited  the  jealousy  and  emulation  of  llio  Eastern  court, 
and  when,  two  years  after  (a  d.  521 ).  Justinian  was  made 
consul  in  the  East,  he  strove  to  rival  Eutaric  in  the  splen- 
dour or  the  public  games,  and  the  sums  which  he  distributed 
among  the  people  of  Constantinople. 

Under  Thbodoric  more  particulars  are  given  of  his  long 
and  important  reign ;  here  we  confine  ourselves  to  those 
which  concern  more  especially  the  city  of  Rome.  That  pru- 
dent, kint;  strove  to  win  the  affection  of  the  people  of  Rome 
bv  hU  liberality,  his  respect  for  their  municipal  customs  and 
privileges,  his  deference  towards  the  senate,  which  was  the 
supreme  court  of  justice  in  his  dominions,  and  his  protec- 
tion of  the  Roman  church  and  clergy.    The  works  of  Cas-. 
tiodorus,  and  the  panegyric  of  Theodoric  by  Bnnodius, 
bishop  of  Pavia.  are  evidence  of  this.    Illiterate  himself, 
Theodonc  oncouraged  literature  and  science,  and  it  appear*, 
from  one  of  tho  letters  written  in  his  name  by  Cassiodorus, 
that  a  great  number  of  students  from  distant  countries 
repaired  lo  R-jme.    Theodoric  enacted  that  the  students 
should  not  leave  Rome  till  they  had  completed  a  certain 
course  of  studies  according  to  their  respective  pursuits, 
which  was  probably  ascertained  by  an  examination,  and 
tliii  may  have  led,  in  course  of  time,  to  the  establishment  of 
academical  degrees.    Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Theodoric 
became  suspicious  because  he  perceived,  that  notwithstand- 
ing all  he  had  done  for  Italy,  there  was  slill  in  the  hearts  of 
the  native  Italians  a  dislike  of  foreign  domination.    It  was 
then  that  the  patrician  Severimis  Boethius,  being  accused  of 
treason,  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  senate  of 
Rome,  a  sentence  which  was  at  first  commuted  by  Theo- 
doric into  perpetual  imprisonment,  but  after  a  timo  Boethius 
was  put  to  death,  and  shortly  after  Theodoric  put  to  death 
also  the  patrician  Symmachus,  the  father-in-law  of  Boethius. 
John  I.,  bishop  of  Rome,  on  his  return  from  Constanti- 
nople, whither  Theodoric  had  sent  him  on  a  mission  to 
Justinus.  was  imprisoned  by  his  order,  probably  on  sus- 
picion of  treasonable  intelligence  with  tho  Byzantine  court, 
and  he  died  in  prison  at  Ravenna,  a  d.  526.    The  clergy  of 
Rome  having  assembled  lo  elect  a  successor,  dissensions 
arose  which  threatened  a  renewal  of  the  disorders  that  had 
taken  place  at  the  former  election  of  Symmachua.  Theodoric 
wrote  to  the  senate  of  Rome  suggesting  Felix,  a  man  of  great 
merit,  as  a  fit  candidate,  and  his  suggestion,  which  was  like 
a  command,  was  complied  with.    This  was  one  of  the  last 
acts  of  Theodoric.   He  died  at  Ravenna,  of  a  violent  dysen- 
tery, in  August  of  the  same  year.    Before  he  died,  he  sent 
for  his  grandson  Athalarir,  then  10  years  of  age  (Eutharic 
had  died  before  him),  and  causing  his  chief  officers,  both 
civil  and  military,  lo  swear  allegiance  to  him,  he  exhorted 
them  to  maintain  a  good  understanding  with  the  emperor 
of  the  East,  and  lo  cherish  the  Roman  senate  and  the  Ro- 
man people. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Athalaric,  or  rather  of  his  mother, 
Amalasonta,  and  her  minister  Cassiodorus  in  his  name,  was 
to  signify  his  accession  to  the  senate  and  tho  people  of  Rome. 
A  letter  was  afterwards  written  to  the  senate  expressing 
satisfaction  that  in  choosing  Felix  for  their  bishop  the  Ro- 
mans had  conformed  to  the  desire  of  his  grandfather,  which 
had  been  expressed  with  a  view  to  the  public  good  by  recoro- 
n.ending  to  them  a  person  well  deserving  of  the  pastoral 
dignity.  Some  years  after,  when  Boniface  II.  died,  he  in- 
dicated in  his  will  a  certain  Vigilius  as  his  successor  in  the 
see  of  Rome.  This  however  was  resented  by  tho  clergy 
and  people  as  an  improper  interference,  and  being  set  aside, 
John  II.  was  elected,  a.d.  532.  But  aj  much  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption had  been  employed  by  the  rival  parties  at  tho  elec- 
tion, the  senate  passed  a  cotisultum  forbidding  under  severe 
penalties  any  bribe  or  promise  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  sec,  which  was  declared  to  bo  a  sacrilegious  oflunco.  All 
such  promises  were  also  declared  to  be  void.  Election 
disputes  were  to  be  decided  by  tho  senate  or  other  judi- 
cial courts,  but  the  expenses  of  the  suit  were  not  to  exceed 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  solidi,  if  it  concerned  the  see  of 
Rome,  and  of  two  thousand  if  it  concerned  other  metropoli- 
tan sees.  This  decree,  with  (lie  sanction  of  Athalaiic.  was 
engraved  on  marble  and  placed  in  the  front  of  the  Vatican 
Basilica.  Athalaric  left  lo  the  clergy  and  the  people  of 
Rune  the  right  of  electing  their  bishop,  but  reserved  to 
himself  ihat  of  confirming  tlie  election. 

Amalasonta  had  begun  her  regency  with  great  wisdom  ; 
she  had  been  carefully  brought  up,  by  her  father's  directions, 
and  »hc  caused  lv.it  son  to  be  educated,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Romans,  in  tho  liberal  arts.  It  seems  however  that  the 


Gothic  officers,  who  had  not  received  a  Roman  education,  and 
rather  despised  it  as  tending,  us  they  thought,  to  make  youth 
weak  and  effeminate,  remonstrated  with  the  queen,  saying 
that  they  wanted  a  warlike  kiiaj  and  not  a  clerk ;  that  Theo- 
doric, who  could  not  write,  had  governed  his  stales  with  glory, 
and  that  instead  of  surrounding  Athalaric  with  pedants,  he 
ought  to  keep  company  with  young  men  of  his  age  ana 
exercise  himself  in  manly  sports.  Amalasonta  was  obliged 
to  give  way,  and  the  consequence  was  that  Athalaric  gave 
himself  up  to  drinking  and  debauchery,  of  which  he  died, 
a  d.  434  or  435.  Amalasonta  named  as  her  colleague  Theo- 
datus,  a  nephew  of  Theodoric,  with  the  title  of  king.  Thco- 
datus  had  been  guilty  of  extortion  in  Tuscany,  for  which  be 
had  been  tried  at  Ravenna  and  condemned  to  refund  Ins 
ill-acquired  riches.  But  he  was  the  last  remnant  of  the 
family  of  Theodoric,  and  Amalasonta  had  no  choice.  He 
showed  himself  ungrateful,  joined  a  parly  against  Amala- 
sonta, arrested  her,  and  confined  her  in  an  Island  in  the 
lake  of  Bolsena,  where  she  was  soon  after  strangled.  Ttteo- 
datus  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  guilt.  Justinian, 
seeing  a  favourable  opportunity  for  recovering  Italy  to  tli« 
empire,  ordered  Belisarius  to  occupy  Sicily,  sent  other 
troops  to  occupy  Dalmatia,  and  concluded  an  alhance  wiih 
the  Franks  against  tho  Goths.  Belisarius,  having  taken 
possession  of  Sicily,  landed  at  Rhegium  in  Southern  Italy, 
and  advanced  towards  Naples.  Theodatus  at  first  made 
secret  proposals  to  Justinian  to  give  up  the  kingdom  fur  a 
pension,  but  he  afterwards  altered  his  mind,  and  sent  Viti- 
ges,  one  of  the  veteran  officers  of  Theodoric.  into  Carapami 
lo  oppose  Belisarius.  The  Gothic  troops,  who  despised  Theo- 
datus, proclaimed  Vitigcs  their  king,  a.d.  536.  Theodatus 
was  put  to  death,  and  Vitigcs  married  Malasunta,  daughter 
of  Amalasonta,  and  was  acknowledged  king  by  the  Goths. 

In  the  mean  time  Belisarius  attacked  Naples,  took  it  by 
surprise,  and  gave  it  up  to  indiscriminate  plunder  ;  he  tlica 
advanced  towards  Rome.  [Belisahhs.]  The  Gothic  gar- 
rison consisted  of  only  4u00  men,  and  the  citizens,  nlaraed 
at  the  fate  or  Naples,  offered  to  surrender.  The  Gollut 
troops,  unable  to  prevent  this,  evacuated  tho  city,  which  Be- 
lisarius entered.  He  quiekly  set  about  repairiug  tho  walls 
dug  a  ditch  round,  and  made  every  preparation  for  defence. 
Vtliges,  who  was  at  Ravenna,  collected  a  large  army,  with 
which  he  marched  against  Rome  in  the  following  year.  The 
Goths  battered  the  walls  with  engines  in  various  places,  but 
they  could  not,  says  Procopius, completely  surround  the  city, 
owing  to  its  vast  circuit.  They  cut  off  the  aqueducts  and 
slopped  the  mills  outside  of  the  walls;  but  they  allowed  di- 
vine service  to  be  performed  as  usual  in  the  churches  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  outside  the  gates.  Scarcity  being  felt 
within  Rome,  Belisarius  embarked  the  women,  children, 
and  other  helpless  persons  on  the  Tiber,  and  sent  them  to 
Naples  and  Sicily,  w  ithout  any  impediment  being  offered  hr 
the  besiegers,  as  it  appears.  Belisarius  committed  an  act  of 
violence  against  Sylverius,  bishop  of  Rome,  whom  he  arrested 
on  pretence  of  a  conspiracy,  stripped  him  of  his  episcopal 
robes,  and  banished  him  to  Patara  in  Lycia.  This  was  done 
at  the  desire  of  the  empress  Theodora,  who  favoured  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  An  them  us,  and  others  who  had 
been  condemned  as  heretics  by  Sylverius.  Belisarius  con- 
voked the  council  of  the  clergy  of  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  new  bishop,  and  suggested  the  deacon  Vigilius,  aha 
had  been  intriguing  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  as  a  proper 
person.  This  suggestion  was  equivalent  to  a  command. and 
Vigilius  was  elected  in  November  of  that  year.  Such  *n 
act  of  violence  had  not  been  perpetrated  before,  although 
the  Gothic  kings  were  Arians.  The  siege  of  Rome  still  cou- 
linued,  and  the  citizens  were  afflicted  both  by  famine  and 
pestilence  ;  but  reinforcements  being  on  their  way  to  join 
Belisarius,  Vitigcs  thought  it  prudent  to  conclude  a  truce. 
A  supply  of  provisions  came  up  the  Tiber  to  Rome,  together 
with  a  reinforcement  of  a  few  thousand  men.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  538,  Justinian  ordered  Sylverius  to  be  sent 
back  to  Rome,  and  his  case  to  undergo  a  fresh  investigation. 
But  Theodora  and  Vigilius  prevailed  upon  Belisarius  to  ba- 
nish him  again  to  the  island  of  Pontia,  some  say  Palmarola, 
where  he  died  of  starvation  in  June  of  that  year.  Vigilius 
was  now  universally  acknowledged  bishop  of  Rome.  A 
lieutenant  of  Belisarius  having  effected  a  diversion  againrt 
the  Got  lis  in  Picenum,  and  taken  Aiiminumand  other  plare*. 
Viliges  raised  the  siege  of  Rome,  and  moved  to  the  north  of 
Italy,  where  the  war  was  carried  on  for  some  time  longer. 
Milan,  having  revolted  against  the  Goths,  was  retaken  hj 
Uraia,  the  uephew  of  Vitiges,and  given  up  to  indiscriminate 
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pillage  and  slaughter  a.d.  439.   In  ihe  year  540,  Vitiges, 
disheartened  by  the  disaffection  of  his  troops,  surrendered 
himself  tft  Ravenna  tu  Belisarius.  and  was  sent  to  Constan- 
tinople, whore  he  was  treated  with  considerable  leniency. 
Tbe  Gotlis  however  chose  another  king  in  the  person  of 
Totila,  a  brave  officer,  who  soon  recovered  the  greater  part 
of  Italy,  while  Belisarius  was  absent  in  the  East.  Rome  and 
Ravenna  however  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  imperial 
forces.   In  345  Belisarius  returned  to  Italy,  but  with  an  in- 
sufficient force.   Totila  laid  siege  to  Rome,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  entered  it  by  the  treachery  of  some  Isaurian 
sentries,  who  opened  the  Porta  Asinaria  to  him  in  the 
night.   lie  exerted  himself  to  save  the  inhabitants,  of  whom 
comparatively  few  were  killed  by  his  soldiers.  He  then  went 
to  visit  St.  Peter's  church,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
deacon  Pelagius.  who  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  countrymen. 
Totila,  having  assembled  the  senate,  reproached  them  with 
4heir  ingratitude  for  the  protection  and  kindness  that  they 
had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Theodoric  and  Athalaric, 
whom  they  had  descried  for  the  Greeks,  who  had  treated 
them  much  worse  than  tbe  Gotbs.    Ho  however  forgave 
them,  and  lived  with  the  Romans,  so  say  Anastasius  and 
the  writer  of  the  'Historia  Miscclla,'  'as  a  father  in  the 
in  ids  t  of  his  children.'    Somo  reverses  which  his  troops  sus- 
tained in  Lucauia  inducing  him  to  quit  Rome,  he  partly  de- 
stroyed the  walls,  but  he  spared  the  public  buildings. 
Taking  along  with  him  the  senators  and  other  principal 
citizens,  he  proceeded  towards  Campania;  and  Belisarius, 
re-entering  Home,  immediately  set  about  repairing  the 
walls  as  well  as  ho  could,  in  tbe  expectation  of  Totila  return- 
ing, as  he  did  in  the  following  year,  547,  but  was  repulsed 
before  the  city.  In  54b  Belisarius  was  again  recalled,  and  in 
£43  Totila  laid  siege  to  Rome,  which  he  again  entered 
ihrjugh  the  trcachory  of  some  Isaurian  sentries,  who  opened 
the  Porta  Cipena.    The  Greek  garrison  were  taken  pri- 
soners, except  400  men,  who  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  determined  to  sell  their  lives  dear; 
b.it  Totila  having  offered  them  honourable  terms,  they  ac- 
cepted Ins  conditions,  and  most  of  them  entered  bis  service. 

Totila  recalled  the  senators  and  other  principal  citizens 
from  Campania,  treated  them  kindly,  and  gave  them  the 
amusement  of  the  equestrian  games.  He  fortified  the 
Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  and  made  a  kind  of  citadel  of  it,  as 
the  city  was  too  large  to  be  effectually  defended. 

In  552  Narses  was  sent  to  Italy  by  Justinian.  Totila 
advanced  from  Rome  to  meet  him,  and  a  battle  was  fought  at 
Tugina  in  Umbria,  in  which  Totila  was  defeated  and  killed. 
Next  to  Theodoric,  he  was  the  bravest,  ablest,  and  most 
humane  of  the  Gothic  kings  or  Italy.  Narses  entered  Rome 
without  difficulty,  and  the  garrison  of  the  citadel  surren- 
dered. The  Goths  now  elected  at  Pavia  one  of  their 
generals,  named  Teias,  for  their  king.  Teias  collected  an 
army  and  marched  to  the  south.  The  Roman  hostages  who 
had  been  taken  by  Totila  along  with  him,  were  put  to  death 
by  Teias,  to  the  number  of  300 ;  but  those  Roman  citizens 
who  had  settled  in  Campania  returned  home,  and  Rome, 
which  had  become  nearly  deserted,  began  to  All  again  with 
inhabitants.  Narses  having  attacked  Cumtc,  then  a  strong 
fortress,  in  which  Totila  had  placed  his  treasure,  Teias 
marched  to  its  relief.  The  two  armies  engaged  near  Nocera 
in  Campania,  and  Teias  fell  in  the  battle.  With  him 
ended  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths  in  Italy.  [Naksbs.J 
Under  the  wise  administration  of  Narses,  Rome  recovered 
from  the  long  calamities  that  it  bad  suffered  during  the 
Gothic  war.  Narses,  though  not  constantly  resident  in 
Rome,  often  visited  the  city.  Rome  escaped  the  devastating 
incursion  of  a  large  party  of  Franks  and  Alamanni,  who 
overran  Italy  to  its  southern  extremity,  but  were  defeated 
wsth  great  slaughter  by  Narses  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Volturnus,  after  which  Narses  returned  in  triumph  to 
Rome  with  an  immense  booty.  It  appears  however  that  the 
Romans  complained  of  the  avarice  of  Narses  to  Justinus  II., 
the  successor  of  Justinianus,  and  that  this  contributed  to 
the  deposition  of  Nurses  from  his  governorship,  in  which  he 
was  superseded  by  Longinus,  who  was  named  Exarch  of 
Italy.  The  Romans  seem  to  have  felt  some  compunction 
for  their  ingratitude  towards  the  veteran  commander,  who 
had  retired  to  Naples,  and  sent  their  bishop  John  to  invite 
him  back  to  Rome.  Narses  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
died  quietly  at  Rome,  a.d.  568,  being  then  above  ninety 
Years  of  age. 

Period  Il.:  —  Runw  under  the  Exarch*.— The  Exarchs, 
having  fixed  their  residence  at  Ravenna,  made  a  consider- 
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able  change  in  tbe  administration  of  Italy.  The  annual 
consulship,  an  institution  which,  though  greatly  shorn  of  its 
former  honours  and  authority,  had  been  perpetuated,  at  least 
in  form,  with  some  few  interruptions,  from  tbe  time  of  the 
antient  republic,  fell  into  disuse  after  the  year  541.  During 
Ihe  Gothic  war.  Basilius  was  the  last  consul  appointed. 
Still  it  was  customary  at  Rome,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  West 
in  general,  to  date  the  years  from  the  consulship  of  Basilius, 
junior,  and  this  custom  prevailed  till  nearly  the  end  of  the 
61  h  century,  as  is  proved  by  the  epitaph  of  a  noble  matron 
called  Cesaria,  who  died  at  Aries,  a.d.  587,  preserved  bv 
Baroniua,  in  which  it  is  said  that  she  died  in  the  forty-sixth 
year  after  the  consulship  of  Basilius  junior,  and  the 
twelfth  of  king  ChildebcrL  But  the  distribution  and  the 
names  of  the  provinces  had  remained  the  same  as  under 
Constantino,  and  they  were  administered  by  consulares  and 
provides.  Longinus  however  abolished  these  magistrates, 
and  instead  of  them  sont  an  officer  called  Dux  to  each 
town  or  district,  who  was  changed  every  year.  Rome  was 
not  in  this  respect  more  privileged  than  the  rest;  it  had  its 
duke,  or  patrician,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  who  was  sent 
from  Ravenna.  Hence  the  name  of  Duchy  of  Rome, 
which  is  often  mentioned  in  tbe  chronicles,  but  the  limits 
of  which  are  not  closely  ascertained,  and  perhaps  varied  at 
different  times  in  the  dark  ages.  We  And  Amelia,  Orta, 
Sutri,  and  Bleda  mentioned  as  belonging  to  it.  Rome 
however  retained  its  internal  municipal  administration  ana 
laws,  and  the  clergy  and  bishop  of  Rome  began  to  exercise 
a  greater  influence  in  temporal  matters  than  they  had  done 
under  the  Gothic  kings.  Every  new  bishop  of  Rome  was 
elected  by  the  joint  votes  of  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the 
people,  but  was  not  consecrated  till  he  received  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Exarch,  or,  through  him,  of  tbe  Eastern  em- 
peror.  [Papal  Statk— Modern  History.] 

Tbe  Longobards  occupied  a  great  part  of  Italy,  but  they 
never  took  Rome,  although  they  threatened  and  besieged  it 
several  times  during  the  two  centuries  that  their  power 
lasted.  This  remarkable  fact  may  be  partly  explained  by 
the  circumslnnco  of  Rome  being  doubly  protected  by  the 
presence  of  her  bishop,  who  was  highly  venerated  in  all  the 
West,  and  by  tbe  temporal  jurisdiction  exercised  over  it  by 
the  Greek  emperor.  The  Longubard*  never  formed  a  com- 
pact kingdom ;  they  did  not  possess  all  Italy,  as  the  Goths 
had;  the  Eos  torn  emperors  retained  a  considerable  part  of  ihe 
country,  and  their  power,  though  distant,  was  still  considered 
formidable.  [Longohabds.] 

The  Romans  however  did  not  always  lire  on  the  best 
terras  with  the  Byzantine  Exarchs  and  their  delegated 
dukes,  for  we  read  of  several  instances  in  which  the  dukes 
committed  acts  of  violence  against  the  clergy,  and  even 
against  tbe  bishop  of  Rome  [Martin  I.]  ;  we  read  of  revolts 
in  Rome  against  the  Exarch,  sometimes  encouraged  by  the 
Byzantine  delegates;  we,  find  in  the  year  638,  the  treasury 
of  tbe  Basilica,  or  church  of  the  Lateran,  broken  into  by 
the  imperial  garrison,  and  the  contents  partly  used  for  the 
payment  of  the  troops  and  partly  remitted  to  tbe  emperor 
at  Constantinople,  an  act  of  violence  which,  Muratori  ob- 
serves, the  Longobards  never  perpetrated  in  the  countries 
subject  to  them.  The  removal  of  the  treasures,  it  is  said, 
took  eight  days.  Tbe  emperor  Cons  tans  II.  visited  Rome 
about  a.d.  660,  and  was  received  with  great  honours  by  pope 
Vitalianus,  but  on  bis  departure  be  took  away  a  quantity  of 
bronzes  and  other  valuable  ornaments,  among  the  rest  tho 
bronze  plates  which  covered  tbe  roof  of  the  Pantheon. 
(Paulus  Diaconua,  v.  1 1 .)  Occasional  disputes  between  the  see 
of  Rome  and  that  of  Constantinople,  about  points  of  dogma 
or  discipline,  served  to  alienate  tbe  Romans  still  more  from 
their  allegiance  to  tbe  emperors.  Lastly  came,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighth  century,  the  great  schism  of  the  Icono 
machi,  or  Iconoclasts,  which  led  to  the  total  separation  of 
Rome  from  the  Eastern  empire.    [Lko.  HI.,  Jtauriau.] 

The  people  of  Rome,  those  of  Ravenna,  of  tho  Venelia, 
and  of  Italy  in  general,  refused  to  obey  the  orders  sent  by 
the  emperor  Leo  to  remove  the  images  from  the  churches. 
Pope  Gregory  II.  condemned  the  Iconoroachi  as  heretica. 
Leo,  being  irritated,  laid  a  capitation  tax  upon  his  Italian 
subjects,  but  the  pope  opposed  this  measure.  Duke  Basi- 
lius, M  annus  Spatharius,  military  commandant,  Jordan  us 
Carthularius,  treasurer,  and  other  imperial  officers  at 
Ruute,  conspired  against  tbe  life  of  the  pope,  being  encour- 
aged, it  is  said,  by  the  Exarch  Paulus  ;  but  the  people  of 
Rome  rose  in  defence  of  their  pontiff,  killed  Jordan  us  and 
another  of  the  conspirators,  and  obliged  Basilius  to  become 
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a  monk  in  order  to  save  his  life.   The  'Exarch  sent  troops 
from  Ravenna  against  Rome,  but  they  were  met  on  their 
way  by  the  Longobards  of  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  and  obliged 
to  retire.   Luiiprand,  king  of  the  Longobarda,  thought  of 
availing  himself  of  these  dissensions  to  extend  his  own 
dominion  and  drive  the  Byzantines  from  Italy,  and  ho  took 
the  part  of  the  pope.   The  pope  however  does  not  seem,  as 
Thoophanes  (Byzant.  Hist.)  has  insinuated,  to  have  en- 
couraged any  open  revolt  against  the  emperor,  and  he  is 
said  even  to  have  prevented  the  imperial  troops,  which  were 
stationed  at  Ravenna  and  in  the  Yenelia,  from  proclaiming 
another  emperor.    (Paulus  Diaconus,  vi.  49.)  Luilpraud 
however  besieged  Ravenna,  aud  took  it,  but  it  was  soon 
after  retaken  by  the  Byzantines,  will)  the  assistance  of  a 
Venetian  squadron  (a.d.  729).    Peace  being  concluded  be- 
tween Luiiprand  and  the  Exarch  Eutychius,  they  both  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  in  order  to  restore  that  city  aud  duchy, 
which  were  in  a  state  of  revolt,  to  the  imperial  allegiance, 
which  was  effected  without  much  opposition,  the  pope  aoting 
as  mediator- 
Gregory  III.,  who  succeeded  Gregory  II.  in  731,  con- 
tinued to  maintain  the  use  of  images,  in  opposition  to  the 
emperor,  who  seems  not  to  have  had  the  means  of  en- 
forcing his  orders  in  Italy,  as  he  had  done  in  the  East. 
Tbo  dispute  therefore  became  merely  one  of  words,  and 
Rome  remained  quiet,  and  owned,  at  least  nominally,  the 
emperor  as  her  sovereign.    About  the  year  739,  Trasimund, 
duke  of  Spoleto,  having  revolted  against  king  Luitprand, 
the  latter  marched  to  Spoleto,  and  Trasimund  escaped  to 
Rome.   Luitprand  demanded  the  person  of  the  fugitive, 
but  the  pope  and  tho  imperial  governor,  according  to  Ana- 
slasius,  in  his  *  Uistoria  Ecclesiastics,'  refused  to  give  him 
up,  and,  some  time  after,  Trasimund,  with  the  assistance  of 
tho  duke  of  Bcnovento  and  of  the  Romans,  recovered  his 
duchy.   This  brought  on  a  rupture  between  Luitprand  and 
the  Romans,  and  the  devastation  by  the  Longobarda  of  part 
of  the  Roman  duchy,  which  induced  pope  Gregory  to  think 
of  applying  for  support  to  Charles  Muriel,  whoso  fame  was 
great  in  the  West,  especially  after  his  defeat  of  the  Sara- 
cens at  Poictiers.    Gregory  sent  an  embassy  to  Charles 
Martel,  about  the  year  740,  with  presents  and  the  keys 
of  the  sepulchre  of  St.  Peter,  and  with  an  offer  of  trans- 
ferring tho  allegiance  of  the  ducby  of  Rome  from  the  em- 
peror to  him,  provided  Charles  would  protect  Rome  against 
the  Longobards.   It  does  not  appear  that  Charles  inter 
ferod  actively  in  this  business,  but  he  sent  an  embassy  to 
the  pope  with  rich  presents.  This  however  was  the  beginning 
of  the  connection  of  the  popes  with  the  kings  of  France.  On 
the  death  of  Gregory,  his  successor,  Zacharias,  adopted  a 
different  course  of  policy,  and,  instead  of  applying  for  assist- 
ance from  beyond  the  Alps,  sent  an  embassy  to  king  Luit- 
prand, to  beg  of  him  to  let  the  duchy  of  Rome  have  peace, 
and  to  propose  at  the  same  time  to  uqite  the  forces  of  the 
Romans  with  his  against  the  duke  of  Spoleto.   It  appears 
that  the  citizens  of  Rome,  independently  of  the  imperial 
garrison  sent  from  Ravenna,   had  their  own  militia, 
which  must  have  been  of  some  importance,  as  we  hear 
repeatedly  of  its  acting  in  the  field,  either  against  or 
with  both  Longobards  and  Greeks.    Much  confusion  how- 
ever arises  through  Paulus   Diaconus  and  other  old 
chroniclers  applying  indiscriminately  the  word  Romans  to 
all  the  subjects  of  the  emperor  in  Italy,  as  woll  as  to  his 
soldiers,  for  the  Eastern  empire  was  still  called  Roman. 
Thus  we  hear  of  the  Romans  defeating  the  soldiers  of 
Luiiprand  near  Ariminum  and  Fanum,  which  probably  re- 
fers to  the  imperial  troops  under  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna. 
Luiiprand  aecepicd  the  offer  of  Zacharias,  and  the  united 
Longobard  and  Roman  forces  compelled  Trasimund  to  sub- 
mit.  Luitprand  obliged  him  'to  take  clerical  orders,  and 
appointed  his  nephew  duke  of  Spoleto. 

Pope  Zacharias  had  an  interview  with  Luitprand  at  Ortn, 
when  tho  king  received  him  with  great  honours,  and  restored 
all  the  prisoners  made  in  the  preceding  war,  not  only  those 
belonging  to  the  duchy  of  Rome,  but  also  those  belonging 
to  Ruvenna  and  its  territory.  At  the  same  time  Luit- 
prand restored  several  towns  and  domains  belonging  to  the 
duchy  of  Rome,  which  he  had  occupied,  but  he  gave  them 
in  writing  as  a  donation  to  St.  Pcler,  and  not  to  the 
duchy  or- the  empire.  The  duke  of  Chiusi  and  other 
personages  of  his  court  were  sent  to  escort  the  pope  back  to 
Rome. 

In  the  following  year,  742,  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  with 
whom  Luiiprand  was  still  at  war,  unable  to  resist  the 


LonRobards,  appealed  to  the  pope  to  mediate  bet  ween  them, 
and  Zacharias  repaired  with  some  difficulty  to  P  avia,  where 
he  prevailed  on  Luitprand  to  mako  a  truce  with  the 
Exarch,  and  to  restore  some  districts  belonging  to  Ra- 
venna, and  two-thirds  of  the  territory  ofCeaena;  the  king 
was  to  retain  the  other  third  until  the  return  of  the  am 
bassadors  whom  he  had  sent  to  Constantinople. 

Luitprand  died  about  743.    He  was  one  of  the  ablest  aud 
wisest  kings  that  the  Longobards  ever  had.    His  successor 
Ratchis,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  pope,  concluded,  in 
744,  a  truce  of  twenty  years  with  the  Eastern  emperor.  Five 
years  afterwards  however  Ratchis,  for  reasons  which  art 
not  known,  broke  the  truce,  invaded  the  Pentapolis,  and 
besieged  Perusia.   Zacharias  with  part  of  his  clergy  re- 
paired to  his  camp,  and  there  prevailed  on  the  king  to  restore 
peace.    Soon  after  Ratchis  abdicated  the  crown,  and  retired 
to  Monte  Cassino,  where  he  became  a  monk.    His  brother 
Astolpbus  succeeded  him,  and  peace  was  maintained  as  long 
as  Pope  Zacharias  lived.    HU  successor  Stephen  III.  was 
either  not  so  conciliating  or  not  so  successful,  for  soon  after 
bis  accession  (a.d.  753,  according  to  others  752),  war  broke 
out  again  in  Italy,  Astolphus  became  master  of  Ravenna, 
and  threatened  Rome,  demanding  her  submission  and  » 
capitation  tax  from  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  duchy.  After 
some  fruitless  negociations,  Pope  Stephen  repaired  to  Pavn 
with  John  Silentiarius,  an  imperial  commissioner,  but  Astol- 
pbus was  deaf  to  their  remonstrances.   The  pope  then  went 
to  France,  where  he  crowned  Pepin,  the  son  of  Charles 
Mai  lel,  king,  declaring  him  and  his  two  sons  Charles  and 
Carloman  patricians  of  Rome.  [Pepin  lb  Bref.]  Pope 
Stephen  at  the  same  time  pleaded  bis  cause  with  Peum 
against  tho  Longobards,  and  it  was  resolved  in  a  council  of 
the  Frankish  nobles  to  make  war  against  Astolphus.  Pepir. 
entered  Italy  with  a  large  army,  and  Astolphus  shut  himself 
up  in  Pavia.    After  a  short  siege,  a  treaty  was  concluded, 
by  which  Astolphus  promised  to  leave  Rome  in  peace,  and 
to  restore  the  towns  of  the  duchy  which  he  had  seised.  Pepin, 
whose  forces  were  led  by  turbulent  nobles,  was  obliged  to  re- 
cross  the  Alps,  and  Astolphus  broke  his  promise,  and  la 
the  year  755  he  besieged  Rome  and  devastated  its  territory. 
The  pope  despatched  by  sea  messengers  with  an  autograph 
letter  addressed  to  Pepin,  his  sons,  and  the  whole  Frankish 
nation,  requesting  them  in  the  name  of  St  Peter  to  defend 
Rome  and  the  church.    Pepin  again  crossed  the  Alps, 
Astolphus  retired  to  Pavia,  and  soon  after  concluded  a  new 
treaty,  by  which  he  engaged  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  not  only  to  restore  all  that  belouged  to  the  duchy  of 
Rome,  but  also  Ravenna  and  the  Exarchate  to  the  see  of 
St.  Peter.    In  the  mean  time  Constantino,  emperor  of  the 
East,  had  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Franks,  who,  on  arriving 
at  Marseille,  were  surprised  and  grieved  to  find  that  Pepin 
had  already  crossed  the  Alps.  One  of  them,  called  Gregory, 
overtook  Pepin  near  Pavia,  and  urged  the  restoration  of  the 
Exarchate  to  his  master.  Pepin  replied  that  he  had  already 
given  it  to  St.  Peter,  and  dismissed  the  ambassador.  The  art 
of  donation  of  the  Exarchate,  the  Pentapolis,  and  the  town 
of  Comacchio  was  made  by  Pepin.  [Papal  State.]    In  the 
following  year,  757,  Astolphus  died,  and  Dcsiderius,dukeof 
Istria,  was  proclaimed  king  of  the  Longobards.  De*idcnui 
refused  to  observe  the  stipulations  of  Astolphus,  and  retained 
several  towns  of  the  Exarchate;  he  also  refused  to  restore 
the  domains  of  the  church  situated  in  his  kingdom,  which 
went  by  the  name  of  '  Justitiso  beati  Petri.'   A  convention 
however  was  entered  into  between  Desiderius  and  the  pv.pe 
abont  the  year  760.  and  a  letter  of  thanks  was  sent  to  Pepin 
in  the  name  of  the  senate  and  tho  people  of  Rome  for  his 
effectual  protection. 

In  the  year  767,  after  the  dcalh  of  Pope  Paul  I.,  a  dis- 
graceful scene  took  place  in  Rome.  Toto,  duke  or  governor 
of  Ncpi,  entering  Rome  with  a  body  of  men,  compelled 
several  bishops  to  ordain  and  consecrate  his  brother  Con- 
stantino, a  layman,  and  he  put  him  in  possession  of  the  La- 
teran.  Others  of  the  clergy  escaped,  and  applied  to  (be 
Longobard  duke  of  Spoleto,  who  in  the  next  year  sent  a 
party  or  armed  men.  who  defeated  and  killed  Toto.  The 
clergy  then  elected  Stephen  IV.,  and  the  mob  tore  to  pieces 
Constantino  and  his  adherents. 

In  the  year  768  Pepin  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  two 
sons,  Charlemagne  and  Carloman,  but  the  latter  soon 
after  dying,  Charlemagne  remained  sole  king  of  the  Fionki>h 
monarchy.  A  fresh  quarrel  broke  out  between  Desidcriu* 
aud  Pope  Adrian  I.,  and  Desiderius  advanced  with  an  airoy 
as  far  as  Olrjculuiu.  The  pope  sent  three  bishops  to  threaten 
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him  with  excommunication  if  he  violated  the  territory  of  the 
duchy  of  Rome,  and  Detidorius  returned  to  Pa  via.  Adrian 
had  applied  fur  assistance  to  Charlemagne,  who  pasted  the 
Alps  and  besieged  Desidcriu*  within  Pavia.  Desidenus 
surrendered  in  774,  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Franks. 

Period  III.: — Rome  under  the  Emnerort  of  the  Carlo- 
vin<riati  Dynasty,  a.  d.  774-888.— Charlemagne,  having 
assumed  tho  iron  crown  of  Lombard)',  confirmed  Pepin  s 
donation  to  the  pope,  who  acknowledged  him  as  patri- 
cian of  Rome  and  his  temporal  superior.  In  the  year 
800  the  sovereignty  of  Charlemagne  over  Rome  was 
confirmed  by  Pope  Leo  IIL,  who  crowned  him  at  Rome 
emperor  of  the  West,  with  the  title  of  Carol  us  I.,  Cswar 
Augustus,  a  title  which  was  acknowledged  by  Nicepborus, 
einperor  of  the  East,  who  defined  the  limits  between  the  two 
empires.  [Chaklksiagnk.]  Those  limits  in  ItaU  were  the 
old  boundary  between  the  Longobard  duchy  of  Benevento 
and  the  B)*an(inc  provinces  of  Apulia  and  Magna  Grscia. 
Rome  and  Ravenna  were  included  within  tho  limits  of  the 
uew  Western  empire,  of  which  Rome  was  still  the  nominal 
capital.  From  that  time  the  popes  assumed  a  temporal  au- 
thority over  the  city  and  duchy  of  Rome,  subordinate  how- 
ever to  the  emperor  of  the  West  as  their  suzerain  ;  and  they 
began  to  coin  money  with  the  name  of  the  pope  on  one  side 
and  that  of  the  emperor  on  the  other.  The  pope  was  in  fact  ■ 
a  great  vassal  of  the  empire,  but  his  authority  was  also 
limited  by  that  of  the  senate  and  the  general  assemblies  of 
the  people  and  clergy.  The  name  of  Roman  republic  was 
even  occasionally  revived.  Like  other  great  vassals,  the 
popes  made  subinfeudations  to  numerous  nobles  or  barons  in 
the  duchy  of  Rome  and  the  Romagna.  [Romaona.]  The 
period  of  the  Carlovingian  supremacy  was  upon  the  whole 
prosperous  for  Rome.  The  Western  emperors  made  ample 
donations  to  the  papal  sec,  and  the  papacy  being  the  highest 
object  of  ambition  in  those  times,  ana  the  fountain-head  of 
clerical  dignities,  Rome  became  the  resort  of  numerous  ap- 
plicants, and  again  assumed  the  appearance  and  bustle  of  a 
great  capital.  But  the  public  peace  was  often  disturbed  at 
Rome  by  factions,  especially  among  the  clergy,  in  which  how- 
ever the  lay  population  look  an  active  part.  Instances  of 
the  violence  and  atrocities  committed  on  those  occasions  are 
given  under  Leo  HI. 

Under  Louis  the  Pious,  successor  of  Charlemagne,  Lo- 
tharius,  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  came  to  Rome  for  the 
express  purpose  of  reforming  many  abuses.  In  doing  this 
he  acted  in  concert  with  Pope  Eugenius  II.  He  restored 
much  property  to  its  lawful  owners,  which  had  been  unjustly 
appropriated  by  the  papal  fiscus  under  the  preceding  pope. 
Paschal  I ,  who  was  also  accused  of  having  caused  several  of 
the  clergy  to  be  put  to  death  without  a  regular  trial ;  he  dis- 
missed and  banished  those  Roman  judges  who  had  been 
guilty  of  great  extortion,  and  in  lieu  of  them  he  appointed 
iudges  'ex  latere  imperatoris,'  who  were  to  hold  office  as 
long  as  the  emperor  should  think  proper.  Lotharius 
made  several  constitutions  regulating  the  privileges  of 
the  city  and  ducby  of  Rome,  and  also  calculated  to  pre- 
vent the  disorder,  violence,  and  robberies  which  generally 
took  place  during  the  election  of  a  new  pope.  Imperial 
misst,  or  commissioners,  were  directed  to  be  sent  every  year 
to  hear  complaints  against  the  judges,  dukes,  and  officers  of 
the  government,  and  report  first  to  the  pope,  who  was  to 
see  justice  done  and  then  report  to  the  emperor.  They  weie 
also  to  ask  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  by  what  laws 
they  would  be  judged,  whether  by  the  Roman,  the  Longo- 
bard. the  Salic,  or  the  Ripuarian,  which  were  all  in  force  in  [ 
Italy  at  tho  time,  owing  to  the  admixture  of  various  nations 
who  had  settled  in  the  country.  Several  nobles  having  ta- 
ken possession  of  church  property  on  the  pretence  that  it 
was  given  to  them  by  former  popes,  Lotharius  ordered  its 
immediate  restitution.  Lastly,  and  this  is  not  the  least 
curious  feature  of  the  limes,  Lotharius  enjoined  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  duchy  of  Rome  from  committing  depredations 
on  the  borders  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  Lotharius  called  into  his  presence  the 
dukes,  judges,  and  other  magistrates  who  were  in  Rome,  and 
registered  their  names  and  offices;  he  instructed  them  on 
their  duties,  and  enjoined  them  to  pay  proper  respect  to  the 
pope,  if  they  valued  the  favour  of  the  emperor.  According 
to  the  continuator  of  Paulus  Diaconus,  Lotharius.  before  be 
left  Rome,  required  of  the  clergy  and  people  a  solemn  oath 
of  fidelity  to  Ludovicus  and  Lotharius,  emperors,  in  which 
there  was  also  a  protest  against  any  future  election  of  a 


pope  which  should  not  be  according  to  the  canonical  forms, 
and  a  promise  not  to  cause  tho  pope  elect  to  be  consecrated 
until  he  had  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  imperial  com- 
missioner. All  these  reforms,  promises,  and  protestations 
were  however  forgotten  daring  the  subsequent  weakness 
and  decline  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  and  the  old  system 
of  misrule  prevailed  at  Rome  more  than  ever. 

Louis  II.,  son  of  Lotharius,  being  appointed  by  his  father 
king  of  Italy  about  the  year  844,  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  crowned,  whilst  the  French  soldiers  whom  tie  had 
brought  along  with  him  remained  outside  of  the  walls  plun- 
dering the  country.  In  the  following  year  an  armament  of 
Saracens  or  Moors  came  to  the  coast  of  Home,  ascended  the 
Tiber,  and  plundered  the  churches  of  St.  Peterandof  St.  Paul 
outside  of  the  walls.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  that  Pope 
Leo  IV.  determined  to  enclose  the  Vatican  Basilica  and  its 
adjoining  suburb  by  a  wall ;  and  Lotharius  and  his  bro- 
thers sent  money  for  the  purpose,  besides  which  a  lax  was 
laid  on  the  duchy  of  Rome.  The  line  took  four  years  to 
complete  it.  Under  the  year  856  is  registered  a  dreadful 
inundation  of  the  Tiber,  followed  by  a  pestilence  which  de- 
stroyed a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome. 

Louis  II.,  son  or  Lotharius,  who  had  assumed  the  imperial 
crown,  as  well  as  that  of  Italy,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  who  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  cousin  Louis  II. 
of  France,  called  '  Le  Begue,'  or  the  stammerer,  son  ot 
Charles  the  Bald,  and  grandson  of  Louis  the  Pious  [Louis 
1 1,  of  France],  resided  in  Italy,  continually  waging  war  against 
his  great  vassals,  tho  dukes  of  Spoloto  and  Benovenio,  and 
also  against  the  Greeks  and  the  Saracens.  He  was  a  good- 
natured  and  well-intentioned  but  weak  prince.  Under  his 
reign  the  usual  disturbances  took  place  at  Rome  during  the 
el  eel  ions  of  new  popes. 

Adrian  II.  being  elected  pope  in  867,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  tho  imperial  commissioners,  who  protested  against 
his  consecration,  Lambert,  duke  of  S  pole  to,  entered  Rome 
with  a  party  of  soldiers,  and,  upon  the  pretence  that  tho 

Ceople  were  rebels  against  the  emperor,  he  plundered  the  town, 
roke  into  churches  and  monasteries,  and  carried  off  many 
young  women.  Lambert  however  was  punished  by  the  em- 
peror, being  deprived  of  his  duchy,  and  the  election  of 
Adrian  was  confirmed.  Adrian  was  married  before  be  look 
priest's  orders,  and  his  wife  Stephania  was  still  living  sepa- 
rate from  her  husband  with  a  daughter,  who  was  betrothed 
to  a  noble  Roman.  Eleuthcrius,  brother  of  Anastasius, 
rector  of  S.  Marcellus,  and  bibliotbecarius  of  the  Roman 
see,  carried  off  the  girl  and  married  her  clandestinely.  It 
seems  that  the  pope  undertook  to  separate  them,  when 
Eleutherius,  a  violent  man,  went  to  Slephania'a  house  and 
killed  both  mother  and  daughter.  Adrian  demanded  a  trial 
of  the  murderer  by  the  imperial  commissioners:  Eleu- 
tberius was  condemned  to  death,  and  his  brother  Anastasius 
was  excommunicated  by  a  council. 

The  emperor  Louis  II.  died  a-d.  875,  and  his  succession 
was  disputed  between  Louis,  kingof  Germany,  and  his  bro- 
ther Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  Trance.  A  period  of  con- 
fusion followed,  in  which  the  imperial  authority  in  Italy 
became  almost  extinct.  Charles  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
but  died  soon  after,  a  d.  877 ;  then  Carloman,  son  of  Louis  of 
Germany,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Italy  by 
the  nobles  of  Lombard)  ;  and  lastly,  after  his  death.  Charles 
the  FauCarloman's  brother,  was  crowned  emperor  at  Rome, 
by  Pope  John  VIII.,  aj>.  880.  In  885,  after  the  death  of 
Pope  Adrian  IIL,  the  territory  of  Rome  was  ravaged  by 
swarms  of  locusts  from  Africa.  Stephen  V.,  Adrian's  suc- 
cessor, found  the  people  famishing,  the  granaries  empty,  and 
the  Lateran  palace  and  the  Basihcse  stripped  of  their  trea- 
sures in  the  interregnum  between  tbe  late  pope's  death  and 
the  installation  of  his  successor.  Tbe  new  pope  sold  his  patri- 
monial property  to  relieve  the  poor.  Ho  ordered  holy 
water  to  be  sprinkled  over  the  country  in  order  to  destroy  tbe 
locusts,  but  finding  this  insufficient,  he  promised  a  reward 
for  every  measure  of  dead  locusts  brought  in  by  the  peasants. 

In  the  year  887  Charles  tbe  Fat  was  solemnly  deposed 
as  unworthy  of  the  crown,  and  in  him  ended  the  imperial 
dynasty  of  the  Carlovingian*.  Arnulfus,  a  natural  son  of 
Carloman,  was  elected  in  Germany ;  Eudes,  count  of  Paris, 
was  proclaimed  in  France ;  and  Bcrengartus,  duke  of  Friuli, 
of  Prankish  race,  was  elected  king  of  Italy  by  the  nobles. 

Period  IV.:— Rome  during  the  ditputed lucceition  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  888-961.— Berengarius  had  for  a  com- 
petitor Guy,  duke  of  Spolelo,  who  collected  a  large  force  and 
defeated  Berenganu*  on  tho.  bank*  of  the  Trebbia.  Guy 
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was  croWned  king  of  Italy,  at  Pavia,  by  a  council  of  bishops, 
and  afterwards  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  was  crowned 
emperor  by  pope  Stephen  VI.,  in  February,  891.  Pope 
Stephen  soon  died,  and  a  double  election  followed,  one  part 
of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome  choosing  a  deacon  named 
Sergius,  and  another  electing  Formosus,  bishop  of  Porto. 
Formosus  remained  master  of  the  field,  and  Sergius  tied  to 
Tuscany.   In  b94  Arnulfus  cams  to  Italy  from  Germany 
with  a  large  army,  being  invited  both  by  pope  Fonuosus 
and  by  Berengarius.    He  took  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  the 
latter  by  storm:  his  German  soldiers  committed  the  greatest 
atrocities,  which  so  frightened  the  other  towns  of  Lombardy,  ] 
that  they  opened  their  gates.   On  the  death  of  Guv,  his  son 
Lambert  remained  to  dispute  the  crown  against  both  Bo- 
reugariu*  and  Arnulf.    In  695  Arnulf  repaired  to  Rome, 
drove  away  the  partizans  of  Lambert,  who  had  occupied 
the  Leonine  or  Vatican  suburb,  and  was  received  at  the 
Milvian  bridge  with  great  honour  by  pope  Formosus  and 
the  Roman  senate.  He  was  crowned  emperor  by  Formosus, 
and  received  the  oath  of  allegiance  of  the  city  of  Rome. 
Retreating  to  the  north,  he  crossed  the  Alps  into  Germany, 
his  troops  being  harassed  on  their  march  by  the  revolted 
population  of  Lombardy.   The  history  of  Italy  during  the 
fatter  part  of  the  ninth  and  the  first  part  of  the  tenth  cen- 
turies is  extremely  obscure  and  confused,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  ascertain  dates  and  facts  accurately.  In  the  year 
897,  pope  Stephen  VII.,  who  had  disinterred  the  body  of 
his  predecessor  Formosus,  and  thrown  it  into  the  Tiber, 
was  seized  by  the  revolted  Romans,  cast  into  prison,  and 
strangled.   [Fokmosus.]   John  IX.,  in  a  council  held  at 
Rome,  annulled  the  election  of  Arnulf.  and  confirmed  that 
of  Lambert  as  lawful  emperor.   In  the  same  council  it  was 
again  decreed  that  no  pope  elect  should  be  consecrated  with- 
out the  Imperial  sanction ;  and  it  was  likewise  forbidden, 
uuder  pain  of  canonical  censure,  and  of  the  Imperial  dis- 
pleasure, to  strip  the  pontifical  palace  at  the  death  of  a  pope, 
a  practice  which  was  become  customary  on  the  part  of  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  not  only  in  Rome,  but  iu  other 
Italian  sees. 

Pope  John  then  proceeded  to  Ravenna,  whore  he  met 
Lambert,  and  hold  another  council  of  seventy-four  bishops, 
in  which,  among  other  things,  it  was  decreed  that  every 
Roman  should  be  at  liberty  to  nppoal  to  the  Imperial  court. 
Lambert,  on  his  part,  confirmed  the  pope  in  the  possession 
of  the  lordship  of  Rome,  the  Exarchate,  and  the  Pentapolis. 
In  the  following  year  Lambert  was  killed  whdo  hunting,  and 
Berengariua  was  acknowledged  by  most  towns  as  sovereign 
of  Italy. 

In  the  year  899  tho  Hungarians  entered  Northern  Italy, 
committed  dreadful  ravages,  and  defeated  Berengarius.  In 
the  same  year  Ludovic,  or  Louis,  king  of  Provence,  came 
into  Italy,  was  proclaimed  king  at  Pavia.  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  crowned  emperor  at  Rome  by  Benedict  IV„ 
where  he  also  administered  justice  to  those  who  resorted  to 
him. 

In  the  year  902  Bflrcngarius  re-appeared  in  the  field,  de- 
feated Ludovic  at  Verona,  and  took  hira  prisoner,  but 
allowed  him  to  return  to  Provence.  After  the  death  of 
Benedict  IV.,  at  Rome,  the  usual  disorders  took  place  on 
the  election  of  his  successor  Leo  V.,  who,  after  two  months, 
was  deposed  and  imprisoned  by  Christopher,  bis  chaplain, 
who,  in  904,  was  also  driven  away  by  another  faction,  and 
Sergius  III.  was  elected  pope.  Sergius  completely  restored 
the  Basilica  of  the  Lateran,  which  had  fallen  to  ruin.  The 
Saracens  from  Sicily  were  now  devastating  Southern  Italy ; 
the  Spanish  Moors,  liaving  formed  a  settlement  at  Fraasi- 
neto  on  the  coast  of  Liguria,  overran  the  neighbouring 
valleys  of  Piedmont;  and  the  Hungarians  also  crossed  the 
Alps  to  devastate  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  It  was  then  that 
Berengarius  permitted  the  towns  to  fortify  thorn  selves  with 
walls,  ramparts,  aud  ditches.  At  Rome,  Theodora,  a  woman 
of  loose  character,  and  her  daughter  Morozia,  wife  of  Albcric 
patrician,  were  exercising  considerable  influence  in  municipal 
and  also  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  they  brought  about 
the  election  of  Johu  XL,  said  to  be  Theodora's  lover.  [John 
X  ]  This  pope  crowned  Berengarius  emperor  in  the  Va- 
tican, with  great  pomp,  a  d.  916.  About  the  same  time  the 
Saracens  wero  completely  routed  and  destroyed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Liris,  by  the  united  troops  of  Berengarius,  and 
of  the  dukes  of  Benevenlo.  of  Naples,  and  of  Gaeta. 

In  the  year 9 -2 1  several  Italian  nobles  and  the  archbishop 
f  Milan  conspired  against  Berengarius.  and  called  to  the 
throne  Rudolf  IL,  king  of  Burgundy.  After  much  fighting. 


Berengarius  was  assassinated  at  Verona,  in  March,  92-i. 
He  was  by  all  accounts  a  good,  just,  and  humane  prince,  m 
an  age  of  barbarism.    Hugh,  duke  of  Provence,  being  railed 
by  a  strong  party,  came  into  Italy,  drove  away  Rudolf,  and 
was  crowned  king  at  Milan,  a.d.  926.  During  this  period  of 
confusion  Rome  was  left  to  itself  and  its  factions.  Marona 
and  her  second  husband,  Guy,  duke  of  Tuscany,  supported 
by  armed  partisans,  and  having  possession  of  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  ruled  by  force.    The  pope,  John  X-  who  had  al- 
ready quarrelled  with  the  marquis  Albcric,  Marozia's  first 
husband,  was  alto  in  opposition  to  Guy.   A  party  of  Ma- 
rozia's satellites  entered  the  Lateran  palace,  murdered  Peter, 
the  pope's  brother,  and  dragged  the  pope  to  a  dungeon, 
where  he  soon  after  died ;  it  was  said  that  he  was  smothered 
His  successor  Leo  VI.  died  in  a  few  months,  and  he  also 
was  murdered,  according  to  report.    Of  Leffs  succcsstj'. 
Stephen  VII.,  nothing  is  known.    To  Stephen  succeeded 
John  XI.,  son  of  Marozia.    Duke  Guy  being  now  dead.  Ins 
brother  Lambert  succeeded  him  as  duke  of  Tuscany ;  but 
king  Hugh,  his  half-brother,  being  jealous  of  him,  seized 
him,  deprived  him  of  his  sight,  and  substituted  his  brother 
Boson  in  the  duchy.   Hugh,  who  wished  to  have  Rome  in 
bis  possession  and  to  be  crowned  emperor,  proposed  to 
marry  Marozia,  who  accepted  the  offer.    Huj>h  come  to 
Rome,  a  d.  931,  was  received  by  his  bride  in  the  castle  St. 
Angelo,  having  left  his  armed  bands  outside  of  the  walls. 
He  is  said,  by  Luitprand,  to  have  behaved  insolently  towards 
the  Roman  nobles,  and  to  have  given  a  blow  in  the  face  to 
Alberir,  Marozia's  son,  while  the  latter,  by  his  mother's 
desire,  was  handing  him  a  ewer  and  basin  to  wash  his 
hands.    Alberic  conspired  with  the  nobles  against  Hugh, 
and  besieged  him  in  the  castle,  from  which  Hugh  escaped 
by  being  lowered  down  the  wall  by  a  rope,  and  repairing  u 
his  camp,  quitted  the  duchy  of  Rome.    Alberic  placed  h  > 
mother  in  confinement,  and  let  his  half-brother  John  XI 
attend  to  his  duties  as  pope,  but  he  allowed  him  no  share  of 
temporal  power,  and  watched  him  closely. 

Alberic  assumed  the  title  of  prince  and  senator  of  all  the 
Romans,  '  Dei  gratia  humilis  princcps  atque  omnium  Kj- 
manorum  senator.'  It  is  conjectured  by  some,  that  the 
senate  of  Rome  consisted  at  that  time  of  a  certain  number 
of  counts,  each  of  whom  presided  over  a  region,  and  that 
the  '  princeps  scnatus,'  or  president,  was  also  the  head  ma- 
gistrate of  the  whole  city.  (Conrigius  Curlius,  De  Se*atu 
linmano  post  Temput  Reipubliaee  I.iberee.)  Alberic  struck 
money  in  his  name,  with  the  legend  '  Albericus  P.'  He 
governed  Rome  till  bis  death,  which  happened  about  the 
year  954,  and  he  appears  to  have  administered  it  wisely;  he 
reformed  many  abuses,  and  above  all  checked  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  clergy  and  convents.  King  Hugh  twice 
marched  against  Rome,  and  devastated  its  territory,  but  he 
could  not  enter  the  city.  At  last  Hugh,  through  his 
tyranny  and  debauchery,  became  odious  to  the  Italians,  who 
called  to  their  deliverance  Berengarius.  marquis  of  Ivies, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  Germany.  Berengariua  arrived 
with  some  troops,  and  entered  Milan,  where  many  Italian 
nobles  and  prelates  joined  him.  Hugh,  who  had  retired  to 
Pavia,  sent  his  son  Lotharius  to  Milan,  proposing  to  transfer 
the  crown  to  that  youth.  The  modest  demeanour  of  Lo- 
tharius so  pleased  the  assembled  people,  that  they  unani- 
mously proclaimed  him  king,  but  Berengarius  exercised  all 
the  authority  in  bis  name,  a  d.  946.  Hugh  returned  to 
Provcnco,  whore  he  died.  In  the  year  949  or  950  Lot  harms 
died,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison  administered  by  Be- 
rengarius, who  was  proclaimed  king,  with  his  son  Adalbert 
as  his  colleague,  and  both  where  crowned  at  Pavia.  Beien- 
garius  wished  his  son  to  marry  Adelaide,  the  w  idow  of  Lo- 
tharius, who  was  only  twenty  years  of  age.  and  on  her  refusal 
he  shut  her  up  in  prison.  Her  sufferings  have  been  sung 
in  Latin  verse  by  a  contemporary  nun  called  Rosvida.  A 
priest  found  access  to  Adelaide's  prison,  and  led  her  out  in 
disguise  to  Adhelard,  bishop  of  Reggio,  who  gave  licr  in 
charge  to  Azzo,  lord  of  Canossa,  the  great-grandfather  of 
the  famous  Countess  Matilda.  Otho  of  Saxony,  king  of  the 
Germans,  being  informed  of  all  this,  came  to  Italy  with  an 
armed  force,  in  the  year  951,  defeated  Berengarius,  and 
married  Adelaide  at  Pavia,  and  in  tho  following  year  re- 
turned to  Germany.  He  however  allowed  Berengarius  to 
retain  the  crown  of  Italy  as  his  vassal,  after  swearing  fidelity 
to  Otho  in  the  presence  of  the  court  and  army,  excepting 
Friuli  and  the  March  of  Treviso.  which  were  kept  by  Otho 
under  his  immediate  dominion.  Otho  himself  handed 
to  Berengarius  a  sceptre  of  gold,  in  token  of  investiture. 
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Front  this  transaction  arose  the  claims  of  tno  kings  of  Ger- 
many upon  live  kingdom  of  Italy.    Berengarius  however 
soon  forgot  the  lesson  that  he  had  received :  lie  laid  siege  to 
Caaossa,  intending  to  revenge  himself  upon  Azzo,  but  Olho 
came  again  from  Germany,  defeated  and  deposed  Beren- 
garius, and  was  himself  elected  king  of  Italy,  and  crowned 
in  the  church  of  S.  Ambrose  at  Milan,  with  the  antient 
crown  and  other  insignia  of  the  Lougobaid  kings.  [Otho  1.] 
Meantime,  prince  Alheric  having  died  at  Rome,  his  son 
Octavianus,  a  moro  youth,  assumed  the  title  of  prince  of 
Rome,  and  on  the  death  of  pope  Agapclus  II.,  a.d.  95G,  he 
was  also  elected  popo,  by  tho  name  of  John  XII.    He  was 
the  first  who  changed  his  name  on  being  made  pope. 
Whilst  Rome  and  its  duchy  had  become  in  fact  independent 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  kings  of  Italy,  on  their  side, 
had  luken  possession  of  the  Exarchate,  and  Adalbert,  son 
and  colleague  of  Bereugurius,  had  his  residence  ul  Ravenna, 
till  he  was  deposed  by  Olho. 

Period  V. : — Home  under  allegiance,  real  or  nominal,  to 
lhe  kings  of  Germany  and  of  Italy,  961-1278.— Otho,  after 
his  coronation  at  Milan,  repaired  to  Rome,  where  pope 
John  XII.  crowned  him  emperor.  He  swore  to  respect  tho 
authority  of  the  Roman  see,  and  not  to  encroach  upon  its 
temporal  rights  and  postessions.  He  was  acknowledged 
emperor,  and  his  son  as  king  of  the  Romans,  but  the  pope 
remained  lord  of  the  Roman  duchy  as  a  great  itnpeiial 
feudatory,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Cailovmgtans.  It  has  been 
observed  by  some  writers  that  the  imperial  dignity  was  thus 
restored  to  tho  French  king-;,  as  the  name  of  Francia  was 
then  given  also  to  Germany,  and  Constantino  Porphyru- 
genuetus  {De  Adminittrando  Imperio)  calls  Oiho  king  of 
Saxony  and  Francis. 

In  the  year  903  Otho  returned  to  Rome,  oeing  called 
there  by  numerous  complains  against  pope  John,  who,  it 
was  said,    had  transformed  the  Lateruu  Palace  into  a 
brothel,  and  also  by  information  which  he  leceivcd  of 
intrigues  between  the  pope  and  Adalbert,  son  of  Beren- 
garius, who  had  still  a  party  in  Italy.    John  escaped,  and 
Olho  assembled  a  council  in  the  Vatican,  which,  having 
heard  the  charges  against  John,  deposed  him,  aud  elected 
Loo  VIII.    The  clergy,  senate,  and  other  orders,  styled 
Primates  Romano?  ci  vital  is,  sanctioned  hi*  deposition,  and 
swore  not  to  proceed  in  future  to  elect  a  popo  without  the 
•emperor's  consent.    In  the  following  year,  after  Otho's  de- 
parture  from  Rome,  John  re-entered  tho  town,  called 
together  another  council,  which  declared  the  election  of 
Leo  VIII.  unlawful,  and  put  to  death  or  mutilated  many  of 
those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  former  council :  *  Multa 
credo  primorum  in  urbe  debacchatus,'  arc  the  words  of  the 
chronicler  Gerbcrt.  [John  XII.]  Upon  heaiing  this,  Otho 
marched  against  Rome,  but  pope  John  dying,  his  faction 
elected  Benedict  V.,  whilst  Leo  remained  with  the  emperor. 
Otho  then  besieged  Rome,  and  reduced  it  by  famine.  Bene- 
dict was  deposed,  and  exiled  to  Germany,  aud  Leo  was  rein- 
stated. Both  Leo  and  Benedict  however  died  soon  after,  and 
Olho  having  sent  the  bishops  of  Speyer  and  of  Cremona  as 
his  rommissioncrs  to  be  present  at  the  election,  John,  bishop 
«*f  Narni,  was  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people,  a.d.  9G3. 
John,  styled  XIII.,  however,  having  incurred  the  dislike  of 
the  nobles  bv  his  haughtiness  and  harshness,  was  seised  by 
the  prefect  of  Rome,  and  taken  prisoner  to  a  castle  in  Cam- 
pania, where  he  remained  ten  months,  after  which,  through 
fear  of  Otho.  he  was  liberated  and  restored  to  Rome.  Otho 
«amo  to  Rome,  aud  hanged  thirteen  of  the  principal  people, 
styled  by  some,  tribunes,  who  had  taken  part  in  those  pre- 
ceding* ;  tlie  prefect  however  escaped. 

Rome  remained  tolerably  quiet  during  the  remainder  of 
Otho's  reign ;  but  after  his  death,  a.d.  973,  it  again  fell  a 
prey  to  dUorder.  A  faction,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
a  cardinal  called  Franconc  and  a  certain  Crescentius, 
seized  pope  Benedict  VI.,  and  strangled  him.  Franconc 
took  possession  of  the  papal  chair,  but  lie  was  soon  driven 
away,  though  not  before  he  hud  plundered  the  Vatican 
Basilica.  Benedict  VII.  was  then  elected  with  the  appro- 
bation of  Olho  II.,  a.d.  974.  Nothing  particular  seems  to 
have  occurred  at  Rome  till  Otho  ll.'s  death,  which  took 
place  in  that  city  in  the  year  0».1. 

During  the  long  minority  of  Otho  III.  thero  was  anarchy 
at  Rome.  Cardinal  Francone,  who  styled  himself  Boniface 
VIII.,  having  returned  to  Rome,  put  to  death  pope  John 
XIV.,  and  again  usurped  the  papal  chair ;  but  he  died  sud- 
denly in  tho  year  98j,  and  his  body  was  dragged  through 
the  streets  by  the  populace.    John  XV.  was  elected  his 


successor,  Dut  Crescentius,  who  ts  styled  senator  of  Rome, 
probably  the  chief  senator,  and  by  others  consul,  quarrelled 
w  ith  the  pope,  took  possession  of  Hadrian's  mausoleum,  and 
obliged  John  to  run  away.   Crescentius  however  soon  after 
recalled  him,  and  went  with  the  senate  in  a  body  to  ask  lus 
forgiveness.  The  chronicler  Romualdus  of  Salerno  says  that 
1  the  nobles,  *  Romam  Capitnnei,'  had  usuiped  the  authority 
[  in  Rome.    In  the  year  9S9  the  empress  regent  Theophnnia, 
j  young  Otho's  mother,  came  to  Italy,  and  visited  Rome,  from 
I  whence  she  issued  several  placita  and  diplomas.    We  are 
told  that  there  were  at  that  time  within  Rome  no  less  than 
40  convents  of  men  and  20  of  nuns,  clnelly  Benedictines, 
besides  a  vast  number  of  regulur  canons. 

In  the  year  99G  Otho  III.  came  to  Ravenna  with  a  nu- 
merous army.  Pope  John  XVI.  having  died  about  that 
time,  Otho  sent  to  Rome  his  relative  Bruno  with  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mainz  and  the  bishop  of  Utrecht,  and  the  Romans 
elected  Bruno  by  the  name,  of  Gregory  V.  Olho  was 
crowned  emperor  at  Rome.  He  cited  before  him  Cres- 
centius for  his  conduct  to  the  lato  pope  John,  condemned 
him  to  exile,  but  forgave  him  at  the  intercession  of  the 
actual  pope.  But  after  Otho's  departure,  Crescentius  quar- 
relled with  tho  new  pope,  and  drove  him  out  of  Rome. 
Gregory  repaired  to  Pa  via,  where  he  assembled  a  council, 
and  excommunicated  Crescentius.  Crescentius  however 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  Bvzautine  court,  and  his 
design  was  to  place  the  duchy  of  Rome  ayain  under  tho 
allegiance  of  the  Easterti  empire.  He  arrested  the  legates 
of  Gregory,  and  caused  John,  bishop  of  Piaccnza,  a  Greek 
by  birth,  to  be  elected  nope,  but  he  was  generally  considered 
as  an  intruder.  In  the  year  998  Oiho  came  to  Italy,  and 
having  collected  an  army,  ho  marched  to  Rome,  taking  with 
him  pope  Gregory.  Tho  Romans  in  alarm  seized  the  anti 
pope  John,  pulled  out  his  eyes,  cut  off  his  nose  aud  tongue, 
and  threw  him  into  a  dungeon.  When  the  emperor  entered 
Rome,  he  was  entreated  by  a  certain  holy  abbot  called  Nilus 
to  give  up  to  him  the  person  of  that  unfortunate  man,  and 
the  emperor  was  inclined  to  release  him,  but  pope  Gregory 
insisted  upon  his  being  dragged  ignoniiniously  through  the 
whole  (own,  for  which  Nilus  threatened  him  with  the  ven- 
geance of  God.  Crescentius,  who  had  shut  himself  up  in 
tho  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  was  taken,  but  some  say  that  ho 
capitulated  ;  he  and  twelve  of  his  partisans  were  beheaded 
by  order  of  the  emperor,  and  their  bodies  hung  on  the  castle 
battlements.  In  Ihe  following  year  pope  Gregorv  died,  and 
Gcrbert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  had  been  Otho's  pre- 
ceptor, was  chosen  pope  by  the  name  of  Sylvester  II.  In 
the  year  J  00 1  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  Romans  and 
the  people  of  Tibur,  which  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  and 
bitter  animosity  between  the  two  cities.  The  emperor  took 
the  part  of  the  Romans,  and  Tibur  was  besieged  and  obliged 
to  surrender.  In  the  following  year  Otho  died  of  fever  at 
Paterno  in  the  territory  of  Perugia.  The  slory  of  his  hav- 
ing be«  n  poisoned  by  the  widow  of  Crescentius  docs  not 
seem  authentic. 

The  line  of  Olho  the  Great,  to  whom  the  Italians  had 
sworn  allegiance,  having  become  extinct  with  Otho  III ,  tho 
Italians  considered  themselves  at  liberty  to  elect  another 
king,  and  they  chose  Hardouin,  or  Haidwig,  marquis  of 
Ivrea,  who  was  crowned  at  Pavia,  in  February,  1002.  Hiir- 
douiu  was  violent  and  overbearing;  he  maltreated  several 
nobles  and  bishops,  who  applied  to  Henry  II.,  king  of  Ger- 
many, offering  him  the  crown  of  Italy.  Henry  came  in 
100-1,  by  way  of  Trent;  but  finding  tbc'Chiuse'  or  defile  <f 
the  Adigo  well  guarded  by  Harduuin's  forces,  he  followed 
another  route  by  the  sourrcs  of  the  Brcula,  and  arriving  nt 
Verona,  was  received  by  the  great  feudatories  of  Italy,  who 
had  mostly  forsaken  Hardouin.  He  was  crowned  at  Pavia. 
Unfortunately  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  Italian*  and 
the  German  troops,  much  blood  was  spilt,  and  part  of  P«vm 
wag  burnt.  Henry  soon  after  returned  to  Germany,  and 
Hardouin  recovered  Pavia  and  part  of  Lonibardy,  but  Milan, 
Piaccnza.  Cremona,  and  other  towns  remained  faithful  to 
Henry,  and  the  two  parties  continued  at  war  for  several 
years.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  great  rivalry  between  the 
Lombard  cities,  and  especially  between  Milan  and  Paviu. 
At  Rome,  pope  Scrgius  IV.  having  died  in  1012,  Benedict 
VIII.  was  chosen  for  his  successor;  but  another  party  elected 
a  certain  Gregory,  who  obliged  Benedict  to  l»ave  Rome  nnd 
to  take  refuge  at  king  Henry's  court  in  Germany.  In  ion 
Henry  came  to  Italy  with  his  wife  Cuncgunda  and  n  Urp,e 
ormv,  and  all  Italy  submitted  to  him.  He-  then  proceeded 
to  Rome,  where  popo  Benedict  auoinlcd  ond  crowned  him 
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in  1014.  The  chronicler  Ditmar  rays  that  twelve  senators, 
six  of  whom  wore  their  beards  and  the  other  six  were  shaven, 
escorted  the  emperor  to  church  with  wands  in  their  hands. 
At  the  gale  of  liie  Vatican  Basilica,  Henry  was  asked  whe- 
ther he  would  be  the  defender  of  the  Roman  church,  to 
which  he  replied  in  the  affirmative.  An  affray  however 
took  place  between  the  populace  of  Rome  and  the  German 
soldiers,  excited,  it  is  said,  by  John,  the  son  of  Crescentius, 
in  which  many  were  killed.  Henry  returned  to  the  North, 
Hardouin  having  withdrawn  to  a  convent,  where  he  died. 

In  Rome  all  civil  affair*  were  decided  by  the  senate,  but 
the  more  important  political  questions  were  referred  to  the 
)K>pe  or  his  vicar,  and  to  the  emperor,  or  his  vicar  the  prefect 
of  the  city  (the  office  having  been  restored  by  Otho  1.),  who 
acted  also  as  supreme  judge  in  criminal  matters,  having  re- 
ceived the  investiture  of  the  sword  from  the  emperor  for 
that  purpose. 

Conrad  II.  of  Germany,  Henry's  successor,  was  crowned 
king  at  Milan  and  emperor  at  Rome  in  1027.  On  this  oc- 
casion another  affray  took  place  between  the  Romans  and 
the  German  soldiers,  and  many  were  killed  on  both  bides. 
The  Romans  however  were  obliged  on  the  following  day  to 
send  to  the  emperor  to  beg  his  pardon :  the  members  of  the 
deputation  were  barefooted,  the  freemen  with  swords  hang- 
ing at  their  neck,  the  serfs  with  halters.  Conrad  forgave 
them.  In  103$  Conrad  came  again  to  Rome  to  restore  pope 
Benedict  IX.,  who  had  been  driven  away  by  a  faction. 

Henry  111  ,  Conrad's  successor  in  Germany,  was  acknow- 
ledged king  of  Italy,  but  did  not  come  to  be  crowned  in  the 
latter  country  for  some  years.  In  the  mean  time  nope  Be- 
nedict IX.  had  become  so  odious  through  his  misconduct,  and 
the  robberies  and  cruellies  committed  by  his  adherents,  that 
the  people  of  Rome  drove  him  away,  and  elected  for  his  suc- 
cessor John,  bishop  of  Sabina,  who  styled  himself  Sylvester 
III.  After  six  months  Benedict  returned  with  a  strong 
support,  and  expelled  his  rival.  But  continuing  in  bis  evil 
courses,  and  seeing  the  general  indignation  roused  against 
him,  he  sold  the  papal  chair  to  John,  or  Gratianus,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Gregory  VI.,  a.d.  1044.  [Benedict  1X.1 
Gregory,  who  is  reckoned  among  the  lawful  popes,  found 
Rome,  on  his  accession,  in  a  deplorable  state.  The  property 
of  the  sec  of  Rome  hod  been  plundered  and  alienated,  so  that 
he  had  hardly  enough  left  for  mere  subsistence;  the  muds 
were  infested  by  robbers,  and  no  ono- could  travel  to  Rome 
except  with  a  large  armed  party,  and  the  offerings  made  to 
the  churches  were  seized  by  the  factions.  Gregory,  after 
trying  exhortations  and  excommunications  without  any  effect, 
collected  a  force  of  both  foot  and  horse,  with  which  he 
hunted  down  the  robbers.  The  people  of  Rome,  accustomed 
to  anarchy,  called  the  pope  a  sanguinary  man,  and  unfit  to 
celebrate  the  sacred  offices.  At  last  Henry  HI.  came  to 
Italy  in  1047,  was  crowned  at  Milan,  and  then  proceeding 
southwards,  arrived  at  Sutri,  where  he  convoked  a  council,  to 
which  Gregory  VI.  was  invited.  There  were  then  no  less 
than  three  popes;  Benedict  IX.,  Sylvester  IL,  and  Gregory 
VI.  The  council  deposed  them  all,  and  Gregory  VI.,  on 
rising  from  his  chair,  laid  aside  of  his  own  accord  the  pon- 
tifical robes.  Henry  entered  Rome,  and  the  clergy  and  the 
fathers  of  the  council  chose  Suidgcr,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Clement  II,  and  was  consecrated  on 
Christmas-day :  at  the  same  time  Henry  was  proclaimed  era- 

Kror,  after  which  great  feasts  were  given  in  theLaleran  palace, 
uringthe  remainder  of  Henry's  reign  Rome  enjoyed  com- 
parative tranquillity.  His  son,  Henry  IV.,  yet  an  infant,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1056,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mo- 
ther Agnes.  His  minority  was  a  troubled  period  for  Rome. 
After  the  death  of  pope  Stephen  IX.,  in  1058,  John,  bishop  of 
Velletri,an  illiterate  man,  was  tumultously  elected  by  the 
name  of  Benedict  X.  Pietro  Damiano,  bishop  of  Ostia,  and 
other  cardinals,  protested  against  the  election  as  illegal,  but 
they  were  obliged  to  run  away  for  their  lives.  The  empress 
Agnes  sent  to  Italy  tho  monk  Hildcbrand,  whose  reputation 
for  learning  and  piety  stood  very  bigh,  charging  him  to  act 
in  concert  with  Godfrey,  duke  of  Tuscany,  in  order  to  adjust 
the  controversy.  A  council  was  held  at  Siena,  in  which 
Gberardus,  bishop  of  Florence,  was  elected  pope  under  the 
name  of  Nicholas  II.  In  the  following  year  Nicholas  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  and  Benedict  of  his  own  accord  resigned 
his  claim.  Shortly  after  began  at  Milan  tho  schism  con- 
cerning the  marriage  of  the  clergy ;  those  of  Milan  followed 
the  example  of  the  Eastern  church,  which  does  not  require 
celibacy  of  its  presbyters.  A  deacon  of  the  name  of  Arialdua 
formed  a  party  against  the  taained  clergy,  aud  excited  the 


people  against  them.  Gutdo,  archbishop  of  Milan,  favoured 
the  married  priests,  and  excommunicated  Arialdua.  Nicholas 
sent  two  legates  to  Milan,  who  induced  the  archbishop  to  de- 
sist, and  the  marriage  of  the  priests  was  forbidden.  But  this 
arrangement  was  only  precarious,  and  the  schism  lasted  much 
longer.  Arnulphus  and  Landulphus  Senior  have  given  an 
account  of  this  famous  controversy.  (Muratori,  Rer.  Ital. 
Scriptores,  vol.  iv.)  In  1059  pope  Nicholas  issued  a  decree 
limiting  the  right  of  election  to  the  cardinals,  leaving  how- 
ever to  the  rest  of  the  clergy  of  Rome  the  right  of  approving 
of  the  election.  For  the  origin  of  and  alterations  effected  in 
this  institution  see  Cardinal. 

Nicholas  died  in  1061,  and  much  contention  arose 
about  the  election  of  a  successor.  One  party,  with  Hildc- 
brand at  their  head,  contended  for  a  free  election,  without 
waiting  for  the  emperor's  consent ;  another  party  sent  to 
Germany  to  ask  Henry's  approbation.  At  last  Hildebrand 
prevailed,  and  Anselmus,  bishop  of  Lucca,  was  elected  and 
consecrated  pope,  under  the  name  of  Alexander  II.  Thus 
the  Romans  asserted  tho  right  of  free  election,  and  the 
imperial  confirmation  was  no  longer  considered  necessary 
for  the  consecration  of  the  pope  elect.  The  ministers 
of  Henry,  irritated  at  the  conduct  of  the  Romans,  refused 
to  acknowledge  Alexander,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Lombard  bishops,  especially  those  who  were  favourable 
to  the  marriage  of  the  priests,  had,  with  the  support  of  the 
imperial  court,  elected  Cadalous,  bishop  of  Parma,  a  prelate 
wealthy,  but  of  loose  principles,  who  assumed  the  name  ot 
Honor ius  II.  Cadalous,  having  raised  with  his  money  an 
armed  force,  marched  in  the  following  year  to  Rome,  where 
he  had  many  partixans,  among  other;  a  certain  Pietro  di 
Leone,  or  Pierleone,  a  converted  Jew,  very  wealthy,  but  dis- 
liked by  the  people  as  a  usurer.  Cadalous  defeated  the  par- 
tixans of  Alexander,  but  Godfrey,  duke  of  Tuscany,  having 
come  to  his  assistance,  Cadalous  was  obliged  to  retire.  He 
returned  the  following  year,  entered  the  Leonine  town  or 
suburb,  and  took  possession  of  the  castle  of  S.  Angela,  but 
the  people  rising  in  arms,  he  was  unable  to  enter  the  Vatican 
Basilica,  and  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle,  where  he  re- 
mained blockaded  for  nearly  two  years,  and  at  last  escaped 
by  paying  a  large  ransom.  Alexander  was  then  universally 
acknowledged  pope.  He  died  in  1073,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Hildebrand,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  VII., 
by  which  he  is  known  in  history.  Soon  after  the  famous 
quarrel  of  the  investitures  broke  out  between  the  church 
and  the  empire.  The  events  of  Gregory's  busy  pontificate 
are  related  under  Gregory  VII.  Rome  wa$  entered 
by  force  by  the  emperor  Henry,  in  the  year  10S4,  and 
Guibert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  was  consecrated  po(  e 
by  the  name  of  Clement  HI.,  and  he  afterwards  crowned 
Henry  emperor  in  tho  Vatican.  On  the  approach  of 
Robert  Guiscard,  with  his  Normans,  Henry  withdrew  and 
Robert  entered  the  city,  but  it  seems  that  his  soldiers,  and, 
especially  the  Saracen  bands  in  his  service,  committed  all 
sorts  of  atrocities,  and  that  a  part  of  Rome  extending  from 
the  Lateran  to  the  Colosseum  waa  set  on  fire.  When  Robert 
retired  from  Rome  to  his  dominions,  Gregory,  not  thinking 
himself  safe,  withdrew  to  Salerno,  where  he  died,  a.d.  108j. 
His  successor,  Victor  HI.,  was  opposed  by  the  ontipope 
Guibert,  and  the  imperial  party,  who  had  possession  of  the 
Vatican  and  of  the  Capitol,  until  the  countess  Matilda  came 
with  her  troopa,when  Victor  entered  Rome  and  took  possession 
of  the  city,  which  however  he  was  soon  after  obliged  to  leave 
again,  lie  diod  at  Monte  Cassino,  and  his  successor,  Urban 
II.,  finally  drove  away  Guibert.  Urban  died  in  1099.  and 
was  succeeded  by  Paschal  H.  During  his  pontificate  Henrv 
V.  visited  Rome  to  be  crowned,  aj>  1110,  and  a  sevne  ot 
outrage  followed,  which  is  related  under  Paschal  IL 

In  1116  we  find  Pietro  di  Leone  applying  to  Paschal  to 
use  his  influence  to  have  one  of  his  sons  appointed  prefect  of 
Rome.  The  people  of  Rome,  who  disliked  Pierleone  ar.d 
his  family,  elected  the  son  of  the  lute  prefect,  a  mere  boy, 
and  presented  him  to  the  pope  for  his  confirmation.  Pas- 
chal refused,  and  an  affray  followed  during  the  holy  week 
between  the  populace,  led  by  Tolomeo,  brother  of  the  late 
prefect,  aud  the  pope's  armed  men.  The  country  around  rose 
in  arms,  and  Paschal  withdrew  to  Serxc.  The  mob  sacked 
and  destroyed  the  bouses  of  Pierleone  and  bis  family. 

In  the  following  year  Henry  V.  came  again  to  Rome,  and 
was  crowned  by  the  archbishop  of  Braga,  Paschal  having 
fled  to  Beiievento,  which  bad  become  a  favourite  place  of 
residence  of  tho  popes.  Henry  won  the  hearts  of  the  chief 
Roman  nobles  by  gifts  and  promises,  and  even  gave  one  of  hia 
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daughten  in  marriage  to  one  of  the  Tolomei,  a  noble  family 
of  that  time.   After  Henry'*  departure  from  Rome,  Pas- 
chal came  with  his  troops  to  Anagni,  where  he  fell  ill:  he 
however  advanced  to  the  gates  of  the  Vatican,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Imperial  party,  and  while  the  military  en- 
gine* were  being  disposed  for  the  attack,  Paschal  expired, 
a-d.  1118.    He  was  buried  without  any  opposition  in  the 
Basilica  of  the  Late  ran,  and  three  days  after  the  cardinals 
elected  Giovanni  Gaetano,  cardinal  chancellor  of  the  Roman 
church,  who  took  the  name  of  Gelasius  II.   Cencio  Fran- 
gipane,  a  partisan  of  the  emperor,  disapproving  of  the  elec- 
tion, broke  open  the  gates  of  the  Laleran  Basilica,  seized 
the  pope  elect,  an  old  man,  by  the  neck,  and  kicked  him  and 
ilr.i^'ged  htm  to  his  own  house,  where  he  kept  him  in  prison. 
Hut  the  prefect  of  Rome,  many  of  the  nobles,  and  the  people 
of  Transtevero  rose  against  Frangipanc  and  his  adherents, 
and  obliged  him  to  release  the  pope,  who  was  carried  in 
triumph  baek  to  the  Lateran.    Henry  however  returned  to 
Rome  with  armed  men,  and  the  pope,  alarmed,  fled  by  night 
to  Ardea,  from  whence  he  went  to  Gaeta.    Henry  then 
caused  an  antipope  to  bo  elected,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Gregory  VIII.   After  a  time  Gelasius  returned  to  Rome, 
and  a  battle  ensued  between  his  partisans  on  one  side,  and 
the  opposite  faction,  led  by  the  Frangipani.    Gelasius  de- 
clared that  he  would  remove  his  residence  far  from  Rome, 
which  he  called  a  new  Babel,  where  everybody  wanted  to 
rule.   He  embarked  for  France,  leaving  the  bishop  of  Porto 
as  bis  vicar  at  Rome,  a  Norman,  named    Stephen,  as 
confaloniere,  and  eon6rming  the  son  of  Pierleone  as  pre* 
feet  of  the  city.    He  died  in  the  monastery  of  Cluny.  in 
January.  1 1 19.    His  successor,  Calixtus  II.,  was  elected  in 
France  by  tlio  few  cardinals  who  were  there,  and  his  election 
was  approved  by  the  cardinals  and  clergy  of  Rome  as  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity,  circumstances  preventing  the  election  being 
held  at  Rome  according  to  custom,  as  the  antipope  Gre- 
gory had  still  possession  of  the  city.  In  1120  Calixtus  came 
to  Italy,  and  in  the  following  year,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Normans,  be  entered  Rome,  and  having  taken  the  anti- 
pope  prisoner,  shut  him  up  in  a  fortress.   In  1 122  the  dis- 
pute of  the  investitures  was  settled  between  Calixtus  and 
Henry  V.    Calixtus  died  in  1 1 2:1, and  tbe  cardinals  elected 
Lambert,  bishop  of  Ostia,  who  assumed  tbe  name  of  Ho- 
norius  II.,  but  a  body  of  bishops  assembled  in  the  church  of 
S.  Pancratius  elected  Theobald,  surnamed  'Bocca  di  pc- 
cora,'  cardinal  of  Santa  Anastasia.   Tlio  powerful  family  of 
Frangipani  supporting  Honorius,  Theobald  was  induced 
to  resign  his  claim,  and  Honorius  submitted  to  a  second 
election  by  the  clergy  and  people,  who  confirmed  him.  This 
serves  to  show  that  notwithstanding  tbe  alleged  decree  of 
Nicholas  II.,  the  cardinals  had  not  yet  monopolised  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  electing  the  popes.    Honorius  granted  to 
Count  Roger  of  Sicily  the  investiture  as  duke  of  Apulia 
and  Calabria.    On  the  occasion  of  tbe  disputod  succession 
to  the  crown  of  Germany,  between  Lotharius  and  Conrad  of 
Suabia,  Honorius  excommunicated  Conrad,  and  acknow- 
ledged Lotharius.   Honorius  died  at  Ostia  in  1 130.  Several 
of  the  cardinals  elected  cardinal  Gregory,  a  man  universally 
esteemed,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Innocent  II.;  but  an- 
other, and,  it  is  said,  a  more  numerous  party,  chose  Peter, 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  said  Pierleone,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Anacletus  II. ;  and,  being  the  strongest,  they  took 
possession  of  the  Vatican.   Tbe  Frangipani  declared  in 
favour  of  Innocent,  whom  they  received  in  their  palace,  or 
rather  in  their  buildings,  for  this  family  seem  to  have  had 
possession  of  a  whole  district,  which  they  had  fortified. 
Anacletus,  with  tbo  treasures  found  in  the  Vatican  and 
other  churches,  enlisted  a  number  of  mercenaries,  attacked 
tli<5  quarter  of  the  Frangipani,  and  obliged  Innocent  to 
escape  to  Pisa,  leaving  the  bishop  of  Sabina  at  Rome  as  his 
Ticar.  Innocent  repaired  to  France,  where  be  was  recognised 
legitimate  pope;  and  at  Liege  he  crowned  Lotharius  king  of 
Germany  and  Italy,  who  promised  to  assist  Innocent  in 
recovering  his  see.    Anacletus  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Milanese,  and  by  Roger  of  Sicily,  whom  he  caused  to  be 
crownod  king  by  his  legate  at  Palermo,  in  1130.    In  1133 
Lulharius  and  pope  Innocent  advanced  to  Rome,  and  being 
received  by  the  prefect  and  several  nobles,  entered  the  city. 
Innocent  took  possession  of  the  Lateran,  Lotharius  fixed 
his  residence  on  the  Avcntine,  and  Anacletus  shut  himself 
up  in  the  castle  of  S.  Angclo.  from  whence  he  sent  re- 
peatedly messengers  to  Loihanus,  asking  for  a  canonical 
inquiry  into  his  election  and  that  of  his  competitor  Inno- 
cent  Lotharius  refused  this  apparently  reasonable  demand, 


but  as  be  was  not  strong  enough  to  drive  out  Anacletus, 
whose  party  occupied  the  Vatican,  it  was  resolved  to  crowu 
Lotharius  in  the  Lateran ;  after  which  the  emperor  re- 
turned to  the  north,  and. Innocent  soon  after  followed.  In- 
I  nocent  had  a  powerful  support  in  St.  Bernard,  tbe  celebrated 
!  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  who  induced  the  kings  of  France  and 
1  England,  and  the  people  of  Milan  and  other  Lombard  towns, 
to  acknowledge  him  as  pope.  [Bhrward.  St.] 

Lotharius,  in  1 137,  after  an  expedition  into  Apulia  against 
Roger  of  Sicily,  returned  northwards  by  way  of  Rome, 
when  Innocent  again  took  possession  of  the  Lateran ; 
Lotharius  however  did  not  stay  at  Rome,  but  moved  on 
towards  Germany,  and  died  at  Trent  tbe  same  year.  St. 
Bernard  advised  both  Innocent  and  Anacletus  to  take  Roger 
of  Sicily  for  their  umpire,  and  each  to  send  three  cardinals 
to  Salerno.  Roger,  after  listening  for  four  days  to  the  two 
parties,  could  not  come  to  a  docision,  but  desired  one  car- 
dinal on  each  side  to  accompany  him  lo  Sicily,  where  he 
would  assemble  a  eouncil  of  tlte  bishops  and  abbots  of  that 
kingdom. 

Anaoletus  dying  (a.d.1138).  his  parly  elected  in  his  place 
Cardinal  Gregory,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Victor  IV. ; 
but  St.  Bernard  by  his  eloquence  persuaded  him  to  renounce 
in  favour  of  Innocent.  The  sons  of  Pierleone  also  made 
their  submission,  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  Innocent,  and 
swearing  allegiance  to  him,  and  all  Rome  acknowledged  him 
as  pope.  Thus  ended  (St.  Bernard,  Epiit.,  328)  this  schism, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  as  a  question  of  right  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  papacy. 

The  cardinal  of  Aragon,  in  his  'Life  of  Innocent  II./ 
observes  that,  through  the  exertions  of  Innocent  and  of  St. 
Bernard,  '  a  profound  peace  reigned  at  Rome,  such  as  was 
not  remembered  for  a  long  period.'  Innocent  led  his  troops 
against  Roger  of  Sicily,  but  was  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner near  St.  Germano.  Roger  treated  him  with  great 
honour,  and  obtained  of  him  the  confirmation  of  his  title  of 
king,  and  that  of  his  son  as  duke  of  Apulia,  a  d.  1 139.  In- 
nocent returned  to  Rome,  where  the  people  bore  impatiently 
the  temporal  power  which  was  exercised  by  him  with  a 
firm  hand,  and  a  war  with  their  neighbours  of  Tibur,  which 
broke  out  in  1141,  led  to  a  total  change  of  affairs.  Tbe 
people  of  Tibur,  having  surrendered  in  1142  to  Pope  Inno- 
cent, gave  up  themselves  and  their  county  or  territory,  which 
embraced  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Anio,  *  to  Pope  Innocent 
and  his  successors.'  This  excited  the  Jealousy  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  requested  the  popo  to  raze  Tibur  to  the  ground, 
and  to  disperse  the  inhabitants.  Innocent  refused,  and  tbe 
people,  in  1153,  ran  to  tbe  Capitol,  restored  tbe  Roman 
senate,  of  which  nothing  is  heard  for  a  long  period  pre- 
vious, as  a  sovereign  council,  and  declared  war,  again  in  the 
name  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  against  Tibur. 
This  insurrection  of  the  Romans  is  partly  attributed  to  tbe 
spread  of  the  republican  doctrines  preached  by  Arnaldo  of 
Brescia,  who  had  been  banished  from  Italy  by  Innocent 
some  years  before.  [Arnaldo  da  Basso  a.]  Li  nocent, 
unable  to  put  down  the  revolt,  fell  ill.  and  died  in  Septem- 
ber, 1143.  He  was  a  remarkable  pontiff  for  his  abilities  and 
determination.  His  successor  Celestine  II.  died  after  a  few 
months,  and  Lucius  II.,  who  succeeded  Celestine,  found 
himself  controlled  at  Rome  by  tbe  senate,  which  sat  in 
the  Capitol  and  exercised  sovereign  power.  As  for  the  no- 
minal Imperial  authority,  it  was  utterly  obliterated,  the 
crown  of  Germany  being  then  contested  between  Conrad  of 
Suabia  and  Henry  Guelpb.  In  1144  the  Romans  elected 
as  princeps  scnatus,  ana  patrician  of  Rome,  Giordano, 
another  son  or  grandson  of  Pierleone ;  as  Alberie  bad  been 
elected  two  centuries  before.  In  1145  Lucius  attempted  to 
force  the  Capitol  at  the  head  of  some  armea  men.  but  the 
senators  and  tbe  people  threw  showers  of  stones  upon  him, 
one  of  which  mortally  wounded  the  popo.  The  cardi- 
nals elected  Bernard  of  Pisa,  a  disciple  of  St.  Bernard, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Bugenius  III.  The  senate 
however  refused  to  permit  his  consecration  unless  he 
acknowledged  their  sovereign  power,  and  Eugcnius  withdrew 
by  night  into  Sabina  with  some  cardinals,  and  was  conse- 
crated in  tbo  monastery  of  Farfa.  About  this  time  Ar- 
naldo da  Brescia  came  to  Rome,  and  added  to  the  popular 
excitement  by  his  preaching  in  public  on  politics.  He  ex- 
horted the  Romans  to  restore  the  equestrian  order  and  the 
other  institutions  of  the  antient  republic.  The  mob,  who 
cared  littlo  for  tlie  equestrian  order,  or  any  order  whatever, 
ran  to  the  houses  of  the  cardinals  and  nobles  who  were  *u»- 
peeied  of  belonging  to  the  papal  party,  and  sacked  and  do- 
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ttroycd  lliem.  Thev  abolished  the  office  of  prefect  of  Rome, 
and  obliged  all  the  nobles  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  patrician 
Giordano.  Eugenius  excommunicated  Giordano,  and  in  the 
following  yoar,  being  supported  by  the  pc-oplo  of  Tibur,  he 
returned  to  Rome  oy  virtue  of  a  convention  in  which  ho 
recognised  the  senate  as  a  legislative  body,  and  the  Romans 
agreed  to  dismiss  the  patrician,  restore  the  prefectship,  and 
acknowledge  the  pope  as  their  sovereign.  But  this  concord 
was  precarious,  and  in  1146  Eugenius  was  obliged  to  quit 
Rome.  Ho  returned  again  in  1149,  but  was  soon  obliged 
lo  leave  it,  and  take  refuge  in  Campania.  St.  Bernard,  in 
his  book  •  De  Consideratione,'  which  he  addressed  to  Eu- 
genius  in  his  exile,  observed  that  the  perversenesa  of  the 
Romans  had  been  notorious  for  centuries,  that  they  were  '  a 
people  unused  to  peace,  fond  of  tumults,  intractable  and 
remorseless,  not  knowing  how  to  obey  unless  they  could  no 
longer  oppose  resistance.'  In  1152  Eugenius  returned  to 
Rome  under  a  convention,  the  terms  of  which  are  not 
known ;  and  he  applied  himself  to  gain  the  affection  of  the 
lower  orders  by  his  liberality,  and  '  he  would  have  succeeded,' 
savs  a  contemporary  chronicler, '  in  upsetting  the  senate, 
had  not  death  cut  him  short  in  the  same  year.'  Before  his 
death  ho  is  said  to  have  concluded  a  convention  with  the 
new  king  of  the  Germans,  Frederic  I.,  by  which  the  latter 
bound  htrasclf  not  to  enter  into  any  agreement  with  the 
people  or  senate  of  Rome,  nor  with  Roger  of  Sicily,  with- 
out the  participation  of  Eugenius  or  his  successors,  and  to 
defend  the  rights  of  St.  Peter;  and  the  pope  on  his  part 
promised  to  crown  him  emperor.  (Vitale,  Storia  Diploma- 
tica  dei  Senatori  di  Roma.)  Of  Anastasius  IV.,  who  suc- 
ceeded Eugeniua,  little  or  nothing  is  known.  He  died  in 
1151,  and  was  succeeded  by  Nicholas  Breaks  pen  re,  bishop 
of  Albano,  an  Englishman,  who  assumed  tho  name  of 
Adrian  IV.  The  senate  was  then  in  the  plenitudo  of  its 
power ;  money  was  struck  with  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and 
St,  Paul  on  one  side,  and  the  legend  '  Scnat.  P.  Q.  R.'  on  the 
other ;  all  acts  wcie  done  in  its  name,  and  the  years  were  dated 
from  the  restoration  of  tho  senate,  'Anno  .  .  .  Senatus.' 
It  appears  that  the  senntors  were  fifty-six  in  number,  an- 
nually renewed  or  confirmed,  they  were  elected  by  a  body 
composed  of  delegates,  ten  from  each  region  of  the  city. 
The  president  of  the  senato  was  styled  •  Dei  Gratia  Sumraus 
Senator ;'  it  appears  also  that  there  wore  consuls  chosen  from 
among  tho  senators. 

An  affray  which  took  place  in  Rome  soon  after  Adrian's 
election,  and  in  which  a  cardinal  was  mortally  wounded,  in- 
duced the  new  pope  to  leave  Rome,  which  city  he  placed 
under  an  interdict,  forbidding  divine  service  to  be  celebrated 
within  its  walls.  This  novelty,  which  had  never  occurred 
at  Rome,  made  a  great  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  sent  away  Amaldo,  and  invited  the  pope  to  return 
and  remove  the  interdict.  In  1155  Frederic  I.  came  to 
Rome  lo  be  crowned,  accompanied  by  nn  army.  Before  he 
entered  the  city,  he  gave  orders  that  Arnaldo,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Campania,  should  be  tried  as  a  heretic. 
The  count  of  Campania  gave  him  up  to  the  prefect  of 
Rome,  by  whose  sentence  he  was  hanged,  his  body  burnt, 
and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the  wind.  The  circumstances 
attending  Frederic's  coronation  are  given  under  Adrian 
IV.  Frederic  spoke  to  tho  Romans  as  their  master,  but  he 
could  not  subdue  them ;  his  soldiers  took  possession  of  the 
Vatican,  but  the  people  of  Rome  kept  aloof  from  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation :  they  even  assailed  and  killed 
a  great  number  of  the  German  soldiers,  and  both  Frederic 
and  the  pope  hastened  away  to  Tibur. 

The  wars  of  Lombardy  prevented  Frederic  from  attending 
to  the  affairs  of  Rome,  and  Adrian,  having  quarrelled  with 
him  on  some  points  of  jurisdiction,  had  no  support  to 
expect  from  him.  Adrian  during  the  rest  of  bis  pontifi- 
cate was  generally  absent  from  Rome,  where  probably  his 
temporal  authority  was  not  great.  Ho  died  at  Anagni  in 
1 159.  His  successor  Alexander  III.,  although  duly  elected 
by  the  majority,  found  a  competitor  in  cardinal  Octavianus, 
who,  having  had  some  votes  in  his  favour,  and  being 
secretly  encouraged  by  Frederic's  missi  at  Rome,  assumed 
the  pontifical  robes,  and  took  the  name  of  Victor  IV.  The 
Frungipani  and  the  people  took  tho  part  of  Alexander,  who 
however  was  obligee]  to  quit  Rome,  and  was  consecrated  at 
Ninfe.  The  amipope  was  consecrated  by  some  bishops 
of  his  parly  at  Farfa  in  Sabina.  Alexander  returned  to 
Rome  in  11GI,  but  finding  that  tho  antipope,  supported 
by  tho  emperof  and  by  many  of  tho  Roman  nobles  and 
senators,  was  master  of  the  field,  he  went  to  Franco.  lie 


left  however  a  cardinal  as  his  vicar  at  Rome,  who  took  pos- 
session of  the  Vatican.  The  antipope  died  at  Lucca  in 
1164,  but  a  successor  was  appointed  through  the  influence 
of  Frederic,  by  the  name  of  Paschal  111.  In  1165  pope 
Alexander  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  received  by  the 
united  senate,  clergy,  and  people  with  great  applause. 
Alexander  was  then  at  open  variance  with  Frederic,  and 
the  Romans,  who  disliked  that  emperor  ever  since  his  first 
visit,  made  common  cause  with  the  pope.  In  1 167  Frederic 
murched  against  Rome,  but  on  his  way  he  laid  siege  to 
Ancona,  which  had  joined  the  league  of  the  Lombard  cities 
against  him,  and  which  made  a  long  resistance.  The  Romans 
attacked  Tusculum  and  Alba,  which  towns  were  in  favour 
of  the  Imperial  party.  Tho  count  of  Tusculum  applied  to 
Raynaldus,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  aud  Christian,  arch- 
bishop  of  Mains,  who  commanded  the  emperor's  forces  in 
central  Italy,  and  a  battle  took  place  near  Tusculum,  in 
which  tho  Roman  militia,  to  the  number.it  is  said,  of  30,000, 
were  completely  routed  by  tho  Imperial  troops  and  those  of 
Tusculum,  and  their  loss  has  been,  by  the  exaggeration  of  the 
contemporary  chroniclers,  compared  with  that  of  Canua>. 
Soon  after,  Frederic  came  in  person,  accompanied  by 
tho  antipope  Paschal;  he  forced  the  walls  of  the  Vatican, 
but  found  the  Basilica  strongly  defended  by  the  'mutiada 
of  St.  Peter's,  that  is  to  say,  a  body  of  militia  raised  on 
the  domains  of  the  Roman  see.  After  a  week's  siege,  the 
German  soldiers  set  fire  to  a  tower  close  to  the  Basilica,  ana 
the  little  garrison  capitulated.  Frederic  beginning  to  in- 
trigue with  the  leaders  of  the  Romans,  Alexander  thought 
it  prudent  to  quit  the  city.  The  Pisan  galleys  also  sailed 
up  tho  Tiber  as  auxiliaries  to  Frederic,  and  the  Romaus 
then  came  to  terms.  Frederic  confirmed  the  senate  and 
the  municipal  franchises  of  the  city,  and  the  Romans  ou 
their  part,  with  the  exception  of  the  Frangipani,  the  Pier- 
leoni,  and  some  other  nobles,  acknowledged  Frederic  as 
emperor  and  king  of  the  Romans.  In  the  oath  tendered  on 
tho  occasion  no  mention  appears  of  cither  pope  or  antipope. 
Tho  summer  brought  disease  into  the  emperor's  camp,  aud 
he  withdrew  to  the  north,  leaving  a  prefect  at  Rome.  In 
the  following  year  the  Romans  destroyed  Alba;  and  in  1170 
attacked  Tusculum,  which,  in  order  to  save  itself,  surrcn 
dered  to  the  pope,  who  was  then  at  Benevento.  In  1177 
pope  Alexander  made  his  peace  with  the  emperor,  and  acted 
as  mediator  at  Venice  between  him  and  the  Lombard  cities. 
A  truce  for  six  years  was  agreed  upon,  which  led  afterwards 
to  the  famous  peace  of  Constance  (1183).  The  people  of 
Rome,  seeing  a  good  understanding  restored  between  the 
pope  and  the  emperor,  thought  it  prudent  to  come  lo  a  de- 
finitive arrangement  with  the  former,  and  sent  a  deputation 
to  invite  him  to  return  to  Rome.  Alexander  sent  three  cardi- 
nals to  confer  with  the  senators  on  the  subject,  when  it  was 
agreed,  after  long  debate,  that  the  senate  should  exist,  but 
that  on  the  renewal  of  that  body,  at  tho  next  September 
kalends,  they  should  lake  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  poj* 
and  the  Romau  church,  and  should  swear  to  do  nothing  con- 
trary to  the  papal  dignity.  The  Vatican  was  restored  to  the 
pope,  with  all  the  rights  of  St.  Peter.  Alexander  made  hi» 
entrance  into  Rome,  a.d.  1 1 79,  amidst  popular  acclamations. 
In  the  year  1 181,  Alexander  died  ;  a  pontiff  distinguished  for 
his  great  qualities,  and  the  events  and  length  of  his  pontifi- 
cate He  was  succeeded  by  Lucius  III.,  a  weak  man,  upon 
whose  accession  the  Romans  proposed  to  re-establish  the  office 
of  Patrician  as  head  of  tho  senate,  and  as  the  first  magis- 
trate and  chief  of  the  administration  of  the  city,  independent 
of  tho  pope.  Lucius  opposed  this  measure,  and  was  obliged 
to  leave  Rome,  and  tho  Patrician  was  appointed.  Lucius 
died  at  Verona,  in  1185.  His  successor,  Urban  III.,  was 
elected  and  consecrated  at  Verona,  and  he  died  in  1 197.  at 
Fertarn,  without,  it  seems,  having  visited  Rome.  His  suc- 
cessor, Gregory  VIII.,  died  at  Pisa  in  the  following  year, 
and  the  successor  of  Gregory  was  styled  Clement  III.  He 
came  to  an  arrangement  with  tho  Romans;  one  of  the  c  n- 
ditions  of  which  was  that  tho  senato  should  be  confirmed, 
but  that  the  senators  elect  were  to  receive  the  investiture 
'  per  mantum*  from  the  hands  of  the  pope.  Vitoli  gives  the 
text  of  this  convention,  which  is  styled  'Concordia,'  dated 
the  year  44  of  the  senate,  with  the  names  of  all  the  senators 
who  signed  it.  The  number  of  senators  having  become 
much  increased  by  the  ambition  of  belonging  to  that  body, 
Celestino  HI.,  who  succeeded  Clement  in  1191,  decreed 
that  in  future  they  should  not  exceed  fifty-six.  He  at  tho 
same  time  solemnly  confirmed  and  determined  the  prero^i- 
livea  of  the  senate  by  a  charter  which  is  found  iu  Muratorl 
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tAntiqu.  Iud.  Dittert.,  45).   During  Celestine's  poDtificato  I 
however  the  Romans  became  tiroa,  it  U  not  very  clear  1 
why.  of  their  senate,  and  they  elected  only  one  senator 
whom  thoy  made  the  head  of  their  militia,  and  their  first  ju- 
jlicial  magistrate;  the  senatorial  palace  in  the  Capitol  was 
bts  residence.    The  first  senator  thus  appoiuted  was  Bene- 
detto Carissimo,  who.  afier  two  years,  was  succeeded  by  Gio- 
vanni Capoccio.   The  Romans  obliged  the  towns  of  Sabine 
and  the  Lampagna  to  receive  in  future  their  magistrates 
from  Rome.  Innocent  III.,  who  succeeded  Celestine  in  1198, 
was  not  a  man  to  forego  an  opportunity  of  asserting  and  ex- 
tending  his  authority.  He  contrived  by  his  influence  to  have 
the  senator  elected  from  among  his  friends,  and  he  dictated 
the  form  of  the  oath  which  that  magistrate  was  to  take  to 
him.    The  senator  bound  himself  to  maintain  the  pontiff 
in  possession  of  the  rights  which  belong  to  St.  Peter's  see- 
not  to  conspire  against  him.  hut  to  reveal  to  him  all  con- 
spiracies which  might  come  to  his  knowledge;  and  lastly 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  tho  cardinals  and  thoir  house- 
hold within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Rome.  (Vitali 
Sioria  Diplomatica.)   At  the  same  time,  Innocent,  under 
the  pretence  that  tho  empire  was  then  vacant,  and  the  suc- 
cession to  the  German  crown  dubious,  obliged  the  prefect 
of  tho  city,  who  had  boon  till  then  appointed  bv  the  ™- 
poror.  to  receive  a  fresh  investiture  from  himself  and  pay 
allegiance  to  him;  and  be  also  removed  the  judges  and 
podesta.  of  the  towns  of  the  Campagna,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  republic 
and  he  appointed  others  in  their  places.   The  authority  of 
the  senate  and  that  of  the  emperor  over  the  city  of  Rome 
were  thus  virtually  at  an  end.   [Innocent  III  ] 

Under  the  pontificates  of  Innocent  and  bis  successors 
Houorius  HI.  and  Gregory  IX.,  Rome  remained  in  quiet 
subjection  to  the  papal  authority.    After  the  death  of  Gre- 
gory. a.d.  1241,  Frederic  II.,  who  had  long  been  at  va- 
riance with  the  pope,  devastated  the  territory  of  Rome;  and 
he  was  favoured  bv  the  powerful  baronial  family  of  Co- 
lonna,  who  were  of  the  Guibeline  party.    The  cardinals  ran 
away  from  Rome ;  and  it  was  not  till  1243  that  they  assem- 
bled at  Anagni,  and  elected  pope  Sinibaldo  dei  Fieschi, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Innocent  IV.    He  was  haughty 
and  determined;   he  showed  himself  bitterly  hostile  to 
Frederic;  and  tho  papal  troops,  commanded  by  Cardinal 
Oclavian,  conquered  the  whole  Romagua  in  1248.  Frede- 
ric II.  died  in  December,  1250.    Innocent  was  long  absent 
in  France  and  other  places,  and  when  he  returned  to  Rome, 
about  1253,  he  found  his  capital  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  The 
turbulent  barons,  emboldened  by  the  absence  of  tho  pope, 
and  the  dissensions  between  him  and  the  omperor,  had 
resumed  their  old  habits  of  plunder  and  civil  warfare.  They 
had  fortified  themselves  in  the  massive  anlient  monuments, 
and  had  also  raised  lofty  towers,  in  which  they  kept  a  num- 
ber of  armed  retainers,  and  from  thenco  sallied  to  attack  I 
their  weaker  neighbours.    The  citizens  of  Rome  elected  for 
their  senator  Brancaleone  of  Bologna,  who  for  several  years 
hunted  down  the  refractory  nobles,  razed  their  towers,  and  at 
last  restored  order.    He  died  in  1258,  and  his  relative  Cas- 
tellano  was  elected  senator  in  his  place.  [Brancaxsonk  d* 
Andalo.] 

Alexander  IV.,  who  buccecdcd  Innocent  IV.  in  1254, 
and  who  died  in  1261,  was  succeeded  by  Urban  IV.,  a 
Frenchman,  who  determined  on  the  ruin  of  Manfred,  the 
last  scion  of  tho  house  of  Suabia.  For  this  purpose,  he 
offered  the  crown  of  Sicily  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  made 
him  likewise  senator  of  Rome,  tho  people  having  conceived 
the  wish  of  having  a  powerful  prince  for  their  chief  magis- 
trate. Urban  however  died  in  1264;  but  his  successor 
Clement  IV.,  another  Frenchman,  pursued  the  same  policy, 
and  Charles  of  Anjou  embarked  at  Marseille,  and  arrived  at 
Romo,  where  be  collected  his  troops  for  the  invasion  of 
Naples.  The  battle  of  Bcnevento  and  the  death  of  Man- 
fred followed.  In  1268, young  Conradin  came  to  Italy  upon 
his  chivalric  errand  of  recovering  his  paternal  kingdom. 
He  entered  Romo,  where  he  was  received  with  applause  by 
the  Guibeline  party,  which  was  strong  in  that  city  ;  but  he 
was  soon  after  defeated  at  Togliacozzo,  taken  prisoner,  and 
beheaded  at  Naples.  Gregory  X.,  Clement's  successor, 
entered  Rome  with  King  Charles  of  Naples,  who  swore 
allegiance  as  a  feudatory  of  the  holy  see.  Nothing  particu- 
lar occurred  at  Rome  during  that  and  several  following  pon- 
tificates; but  Cardinal  Orsini,  being  elected  in  1277  by  the 
name  of  Nicholas  III.,  applied  to  Rudolph  of  Habsburg, 
king  of  Germany,  to  define  by  a  charter  the  Slates  of  the 
P.  G,  No.  1247. 


Church,  and  separate  thorn  for  ever  from  those  dependent  on 
the  Empire.    He  sent  him  at  the  same  time  copies  of  the 

rial  preUocessors.  Rudolph,  engrossed  w ilh  Gorman  affairs 
and  h t  ie  acquainted  with  those  of  Italy,  wishing  JLo  S 
oblige  the  pope,  from  whom  he  expected  the  Imperial  cr„wn 
defined  by  letters  patent,  dated  May,  1278,  the  States  of  The 
Church  as  extending  from  Radicofoni  to  Ceprano  on  the 
frontier,  of  Naplea.  and  from  tho  Mediterranean  to  the 
Adnauc  including  the  former  duchy  of  Spoleto,  the  March 

-II  W,dr,he  R?m»«na-    He  released  the  people  of 

all  those  places  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Empire 
givmgup  al  right. over  them  which  might  still  be  setlTedTn 

£  '.re"*  35  r0Vetr;'rfer  \r  erei*nty  of 

on?  j  .7  t  Clect?"  and .  P"nce>  of  tbe  Empire.  Thus 
ended^the  former  Imperial  authority  over  Rome  and  it, 

Period  VI.  .—Rome  under  thetovereignty  of  the  Pbvet.— 
Nicholas,  having  thus  freed  himself  from  all  depended  on 
he  emperor,  determined  to  shake  off  also  the  importunate 
interference  of  his  powerful  vassal,  Charles  of  Naples  wh . 
n  hu ►  quality  of  senator  of  Rome,  exercised  a  sort  of 
lu  e  sway  over  that  city  and  territory.  With  much  dim- 
culty  he  prevailed  upon  Charles  to  renounce  his  office,  and 
by  a  constitution  he  then  forbade  the  election  as  senator 
oi  Home  of  any  emperor,  king,  prince,  duke,  marquis,  or 
other  powerful  personage.  In  apparent  contradiction  to 
this  constitution,  he  caused  himself  to  be  appointed  per- 
petual senator  of  Rome  and  he  named  as  his  vicar  his 
nephew  Orso.  Nicholas  embellished  Rome  with  several 
new  buildmg,;  he  began  the  Vatican  Palace;  but  ho  also 
enriched  his  nephew.,  and  the  system  of  nepotism  may  bo 
said  to  have  begun  with  him,  as  well  a.  (he  rivalry  between 
iS°128?.,IU  amrC°W  P°rUe'-     Ho  di8d  Viterbo. 

After  the  death  of  Nicholas  a  party  rose  again  it  hisncphew 
Urso,  and  it  was  agreed  that  two  senators  should  be  elected 
one  of  the  Orsini  family  and  the  other  of  the  Annibaldeschi. 
Alter  an  interregnum  of  six  months,  a  French  cardinal 
was  elected  through  the  influence  of  Charles  of  Naples,  and 
was  styled  Martin  IV..  who  declared  bimsclf  perpetual 
senator,  and  appointed  King  Charles  as  his  substitute  No- 
thingvery  particular  seems  to  have  occurred  at  Romo  till 
1293.  when,  during  the  interregnum  after  the  death  of 
Nicholas  IV,  great  disorders  broke  out,  accompanied  by 
robberies,  murders,  and  fires.     Rome  was  without  a  sena- 
tor for  six  months,  and  at  last  two  were  appointed,  one  from 
each  of  the  two  rival  parties.  The  cardinals  elected  Celestine 
v..  who  however  soon  after  resigned  on  the  score  of  incapacity, 
an  d  Cardinal  Gaetani  was  elected,  by  the  name  of  Bom  face 
VIII.,  aj>.  1295.    His  was  a  most  stormy  pontificate.  Ho 
quarrelled  with  Philip  le  Bel  of  Franco,  with  Frederic  of 
or  Sicily,  and  with  the  Colonna.    Two  cardinals  of  the  great 
baronial  family  of  Colonna  had  opposed  bis  election,  and 
they  refused  to  admit  a  papal  garrison  into  their  patrimonial 
towns  and  castles  which  they  bad  in  the  Caropagna.  They 
were  also  accused  of  holding  intelligence  with  Frederic, 
king  of  Sicily,  who  had  been  excommunicated  by  the  pope 
Boniface  excommunicated  the  cardinals  Colonna  and  all 
their  adherent*.   The  Orsini  family,  rival,  of  tlw  Colonna. 
supported  the  pope.   The  Colonna  fortified  themselves  ,„ 
their  castles,  protested  against  the  election  of  Boniface  as 
illegal,  and  appealed  to  a  future  general  council  of  the 
church.    Upon  this  Boniface  ordered  their  palace  at  Rome 
to  be  pulled  down,  and  sent  troops  to  attack  their  towns  and 
castle,  in  the  country.    In  1298  he  took  Palestrina  by 
treachery,  and  rased  it  to  the  ground.   [Palestrina.]  He 
took  likewise  Zaearolo  and  La  Colonna.  fiefs  of  the  samo 
family.    The  cardinals  Colonna  escaped  to  France.  Their 
uncle,  Sciarra  Colonna.  wont  to  sea,  was  seized  by  pirate*, 
and,  after  a  course  of  romantic  adventures,  found  his  way 
back  to  Italy,  where  he  had  his  revenge,  and  caused  tho 
death  of  the  pope,  in  1303.     [Boniface  VIII 1    In  1300 
Boniface  oelebiated  the  first  Jubilee  at  Rome  and  thus 
a  new  source  of  attraction  and  wealth  was  opened  to  that 

City.  [PlLCRllfAGE.] 

Benedict  XI.  succeeded  Boniface.  By  the  assistance  of 
Charles  II.  of  Naples,  he  restored  peace  to  Rome  and  it* 
territory;  he  absolved  the  Colonna  and  their  adherent* 
from  the  canonical  censures,  except  those  who  had  lifted  up 
then  hands  against  tho  late  pontiff,   In  the  following  year, 
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1304,  however,  finding  that  the  faction!  were  •till  active  in 
Rome,  and  many  crimes  were  committed  with  impunity,  he 
repaired  to  Perugia,  where  he  died,  and,  as  it  was  reported, 
hy  poison.  The  interregnum  lasted  eleven  months,  the 
cardinals  being  divided  between  those  who  wished  for  an 
Italian  pope,  and  those  who,  being  in  frvour  of  Philip  of 
France  and  Charles  of  Naples,  wished  for  a  French  pone. 

The  people  of  Perugia,  tired  of  delay,  kept  the  cardinals 
in  arrest  in  the  Conclave  Hall,  and  throatenod  to  starve 
them  if  they  did  not  come  to  a  decision.  The  French  party 
prevailed,  and  Bertrand,  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  was 
elected.  It  is  said  that  he  had  promised  to  Philip  le  Bel  to 
restore  the  Colonna  cardinals  to  their  dignities  and  posses- 
sions, to  allow  the  king  to  dispose  of  the  tithes  for  five 
years,  to  appoint  a  certain  number  of  cardinals  according  to 
his  pleasure,  and,  lastly,  to  remove  the  papal  residence  to 


France.  Bertrand,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  V., 
did  not  go  to  Rome ;  he  was  consecrated  at  Lyon,  and, 
having  summoned  the  cardinals  to  France,  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Avignon,  aj>.  1305.  For  seventy  years  after  this 
the  popes  resided  at  Avignon ;  and  this  period  was  styled 
by  some  Italian  writers  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

Penod  VII.  .—The  Pupal  See  at  Avignon,  1305-1376.— 
During  this  period  Rome  and  its  territory  were  administered, 
in  quiet  limes,  by  the  popes'  legates:  the  great  families  Co- 
lonna, Orsini,  aud  others  held  the  chief  authority  in  their 
hands,  and  the  city  was  often  a  prey  to  factions  and  civil  war. 
Two  senators  were  elected  annually  by  the  pope  from  among 
the  great  families,  but  in  turbulent  times  they  were  chosen 
by  the  people.  In  1311,  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  king  of 
Germany,  commissioned  Stefano  Colonna  to  uphold  the 
Imperial  or  Guideline  party  at  Rome,  preparatory  to  his 
going  there  to  be  crowned  emperor.  The  opposite  party,  or 
Guelphs,  led  by  the  Orsini,  and  supported  by  Robert,  king 
of  Naples  had  taken  possession  of  S.  Angclo,  Borgo,  the 
Vatican,  and  all  Transtevere,  and  also  of  the  Capitol,  and 
of  the  tower  of  the  market,  which  was  then  at  the  foot 
of  the  Capitol.  [Oast  mi.]  The  Colonna  party  fortified  the 
Pantheon,  the  Colosseum,  the  Aventine,  and  the  tower  of 
Mil nia,  which  was  afterwards  enclosed  within  the  monas- 
tery of  Santa  Catarina  da  Siena. 

The  streets  were  barricaded,  and  the  whole  town  was  in 
arms.  At  last  Henry  came,  with  a  considerable  force  of 
men  and  horse,  and  partial  combats  took  place  between 
his  troops  and  those  of  king  Robert,  but  Henry,  being 
unable  to  take  the  Vatican,  was  crowned  emperor  in  the 
Lat« ran,  by  tbe  papal  legate,  soon  after  which  he  left 
Rome. 

When  Louis  of  Bavaria  came  to  be  crowned  at  Rome, 
accompanied- by  Castruccio  Cast r scan i,  in  January,  1328, 
tho  ceremony  passed  off  more  quietly.  Louis,  supported 
by  Sciarra  Colonna,  took  possession  of  tbe  Vatican.  From 
the  Capitol  he  harangued  the  people,  who  elected  him  sena- 
tor and  captain  of  the  city  for  one  year.  Louis  was  crowned 
in  the  Vatican  by  two  bishops,  who  however  had  no  papal 
commission  for  tbe  purpose,  and  one  of  whom  was  even 
under  an  interdict.  1  ho  emperor  appointed  Castruccio 
senator  and  imperial  vicar,  and  afterwards  convoked  a 
'  parlamento,'  or  assembly  of  the  people,  *in  the  square 
before  St.  Peter's,  in  which  he  summoned  John  XXII.,  who 
was  at  Avignon,  by  the  name  of  Jean  de  Cahors,  or  any  one 
to  answer  tor  him ;  but  no  one  appearing,  a  syndic  of  the 
clergy  demanded  that  the  accused  should  be  tried  en  con- 
guilty  of  heresy  and  high  treason,  and  the  em- 
need  him  guilty,  and  a  new  pope  or  antipope  was 
bythe  name  of  Nicholas  V.  [John  XXII.]  It  was 
also  decreed  bythe  emperor.with  the  hearty  approbation  of  the 
people,  that  every  future  pope  should  resido  at  Rome ;  and 
if  absent  for  more  than  three  months,  should  be  considered 
as  deposed.  Louis  however  left  Rome,  Castruccio  died, 
Nicholas  renounced  his  claim  to  the  papacy, and  pope  John 
recovered  the  ascendancy  at  Rome,  although  he  continued 
to  reside  at  Avignon.  It  was  soon  after  this  that  the  elec- 
tors of  Germany  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  in  future 
tho  king  of  Germany  elect  should  be  considered  emperor 
and  king  of  the  Romans,  without  the  sanction  or  consecra- 
tion of  the  pope. 

When  Peter  of  Limoges  was  elected  pope  by  the  name  of 
Clement  VI.,  in  1342,  the  Romans  sent  him  ambassadors, 
one  of  whom  was  Cola  di  Rienzo,  or  Nicolas,  the  son  of  Lo- 
renzo, a  tavern-keeper,  to  beg  the  restoration  of  the  papal  see 
to  Rome.  Petrarca,  who  was  at  that  time  residing  at  Rome, 
where  be  had  received  the  poetical  crown  in  the  Capitol 


from  the  hands  of  one  of  the  senators,  also  unsuccessfully 
exerted  himself  to  induce  the  pope  to  return  to  that  capital. 
[Petrarca.] 

In  1347  began  the  insurrection  of  Cola  di  Rienzo.  Rome, 
in  the  protracted  absence  of  tho  popes,  was  left  a  prey  to 
its  factions,  each  of  whom  chose  one  of  tbe  two  senators ; 
and  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  little  harmony  subsisted 
between  those  two  bead  magistrates.  Cola  was  a  man  of 
warm  imagination,  imbued  with  vague  and  confused  notions 
of  the  former  glory  of  Rome,  and  endowed  with  natural 
eloquence.  He  began  to  declaim  in  public  against  the  dis- 
orders of  the  nobles  and  tbe  tyranny  of  factions.  Tbe  people 
named  him  by  acclamation  their  tribune.  He  went  to  tbe 
Capitol,  drove  away  the  senators,  and  assumed  the  til  le  of 
'  Nicholas,  severe  and  clement,  liberator  of  Rome,  zealous 
for  the  weal  of  Italy,  friend  of  the  world,  tribune  august.' 
He  appointed  various  magistrates,  mostly  deserving  men. 
and  put  to  death  several  factious  leaders  who  were  convicted 
of  heinous  crimes,  end  obliged  tho  rest  to  swear  obedience 
to  him,  under  pain  of  banishment.  He  also  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  various  towns  and  princes,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  union  of  all  Italy.  Perugia,  Arezzo,  and  other  cities 
submitted  to  him ;  and  he  threatened  with  war  Viterbo 
which  refused  allegiance.  He  summoned  Clement  VI 
with  the  cardinals  to  return  to  Rome;  and  he  also  sum- 
moned Louis  of  Bavaria,  Charles,  king  of  Bohemia,  and  the 
electors  of  Germany,  to  state  their  reasons  for  pretending 
to  elect  the  emperor.  To  the  papal  vicar  at  Rome,  who  re- 
monstrated with  Cola  upon  his  presumption,  he  answered 
that  he  was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  he  fol- 
lowed its  dictates.  He  arrested  the  heads  of  the  families 
Savetli,  Orsini,  Colonna.  and  others,  and  threatened  them 
with  death ;  but  he  only  banUhcd  them.  The  exiles  col- 
lected and  armed  their  feudal  dependants,  and  marched 
against  Rome;  but  the  people,  led  by  Cola,  issued  out  of 
Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  defeated  them,  and  killed  several  of  the 
Colonna,  In  the  following  year  however,  Cola  having  met 
with  a  check  at  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Marino,  which 
belonged-to  the  Colonna,  his  enemies,  stirred  by  the  papal 
legato,  excited  a  revolt  against  him.  Cola's  soldiers  were 
overcome,  and  he  withdrew  into  the  castle  S.  Angelo,  from 
which  be  escaped,  disguised  as  a  monk,  into  the  Abruzzo. 
The  Colonna  re-entered  Rome;  and  Stefan uccio,  or  Stefa- 
nello  Colonna,  restored  the  city  to  the  papal  allegiance, 
annulled  all  the  acts  of  the  tribune,  and  appointed  two  sena- 
tors, one  of  the  Orsini  and  one  of  the  Colonna.  Cola  di 
Rienzo,  being  taken,  was  confined  in  a  prison  at  Avignon. 
In  1 348  Queen  Joan  I. of  Naples  sold  Avignon  and  its  terri- 
tory to  the  papal  see  for  30,000  golden  tlorins. 

In  1363  a  tumult  broke  out  at  Rome,  in  consequence  of  a 
scarcity;  and  one  of  the  two  senators,  Bertoldo  degli  Orsini, 
was  killed  by  the  mob.  Stcfanello  Colonna  escaped.  In 
the  same  year  Pope  Innocent  VI.  sent  Cardinal  Gil  Albor- 
noz,  his  legate,  to  Italy,  to  restore  the  papal  authority.  He 
took  with  him  Cola  di  Rienzo,  to  assist  him  in  quieting 
Rome.  Cola  repaired  to  Rome  in  1354,  being  appointed 
senator  by  the  pope.  Cola  took  possession  of  Rome,  and 
put  to  death  Fra  Moriale,  a  famous  condottiere,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  much  violence  and  extortion.  The  Colonna 
however  were  still  his  inveterate  enemies,  and  Cola  by  his 
rashness  ruined  himself.  He  laid  a  fresh  duty  upon  wine ; 
he  caused  Pandolfuccio  di  Guido,  a  man  much  beloved  by 
the  people,  to  be  beheaded  on  slight  grounds  ;  ho  became 
suspicious  and  cruel;  and  the  people,  disgusted  with  him, 
rose  in  September,  1354,  burnt  his  house,  attacked  him  in 
the  Capitol,  and  having  caught  him  as  ho  was  escaping  in 


disguise,  stabbed  him  to  death.  The  acts  of  Cola  di  Rienzo 
constitute  a  very  interesting  episode  in  the  history  of  modern 
Rome.  His  life,  written  in  the  Romancsco,  or  dialect  of  the 
lower  classes  of  Rome,  is  inserted  in  MuratoTi's  great  col- 
lection. 

Tho  papal  authority  was  now  re-established  in  Rome, 
and  in  1358  it  was  decided  that  there  should  be  only  one 
senator  yearly  appointed  by  tho  pope,  and  that  ho  was  to  be 
a  stranger,  and  unconnected  with  any  of  the  patrician  fami- 
lies of  Rome.  But  for  many  years  after,  Rome  being  fre- 
quently disturbed  by  insurrections,  the  pope  had  seldom  an 
opportunity  of  appointing  the  senator,  and  the  people  took 
the  appointment  in  their  own  hands.  In  1367  Urban  V. 
came  to  Rome,  where  Albornoz  had  prepared  everything 
for  his  reception.  [Albornoz.]  The  pope  found  Rome  in 
a  sad  state,  full  of  ruins,  half  deserted,  and  exhibiting  all 
.the  traces  of  half  a  century  of  anarchy.   In  1370  Urban 
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left  Rome  to  return  to  Franco,  induced,  a*  Petrarch  says 
in  bis  epistles,  by  the  advice  of  the  French  cardinals,  who 
regretted  the  easy  and  loose  life  which  they  used  to  live  at 
Avignon.  His  successor,  Gregory  XL,  in  1376,  came  to 
Rome,  and  finally  fixed  the  papal  residence  there  again, 
wbeie  it  has  continued  ever  since  with' some  trifling  inter- 
ruptions. But  Gregory  found  the  Romans  rather  restive. 
The  twelve  caporioni,  or  heads  of  districts,  would  not  give 
up  their  command,  and  retained  the  salaried  armed  com- 
panies called  'banderesi.'  At  the  same  time  the  pope's 
legate  in  Ro magna  gave  up  Cesena  to  his  mercenary  bands 
for  pillage,  when  4000  people  we  re  murdered,  and  the  young 
women  violated.  In  the  meantime  Gregory  was  busy  re- 
storing the  churches  of  Rome,  which  had  become,  according 
to  the  expression  of  some  historians,  the  hauuts  of  owls  and 
bats.    He  died  in  1378. 

Period  Fill. : — Rome  qfler  the  Restoration  of  the  Pajmi 
See. — After  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.,  in  Maroh,  1378,  the 
French  cardinals,  who  formed  the  most  numerous  part  of 
the  conclave,  wished  to  elect  a  French  pope,  who'  should 
transfer  the  papal  see  back  to  Avignon  ;  but  tbe  people  of 
Rome  assembled  tumultously  in  the  streets,  and  called  for 
an  Italian,  or  rather  a  Roman  pope;  and  tbe  magistrates  of 
the  city  in  alarm  sent  a  messago  to  the  conclave  to  the  same 
effect.  At  last  Cardinal  Prignano,  archbishop  of  Bari,  a 
Neapolitan,  was  chosen.  Tho  people,  being  still  dissatisfied, 
broke  into  the  couclaro  ball,  and  most  of  the  cardinals 
ran  away.  Tbe  magistrates  however  restored  peace,  and 
Prignano  was  consecrated  under  the  name  of  Urban  VI. 
The  French  cardinals  however,  supported  by  Queen  Joan 
of  Naples,  who  disliked  and  feared  Prignano  for  his  harsh 
imperious  temper,  assembled  at  Fondi,  protested  against  the 
election  of  Prignano  as  having  been  compulsory,  and  chose 
Hubert,  cardinal  of  Geneva,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Cle- 
ment VII.  Thus  began  a  schism  which  lasted  nearly  half 
a  century,  and  which  has  been  called  the  great  Western 
schism.  France,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  Queen  Joanna  of 
Naples  acknowledged  Clement;  Germany,  England,  and 
several  Italian  states  acknowledged  Urban.  The  history  of 
tbat  contest  forms  part  of  the  history  of  the  church.  Its 
effects  upou  Rome  were  most  lamentable ;  for  although 
Urban  and  his  successors  were  acknowledged  there,  and 
have  been  since  considered  by  the  church  as  legitimate 
popes,  yet  Clement  and  his  successors,  who  resided  chiefly 
in  France,  had  a  strong  party  among  the  Roman  nobles, 
uud  this  gave  rise  to  civil  commotions  in  the  city,  from 
which  the  pope  was  repeatedly  driven  away.  The 
turbulent  career  of  Urban  is  noticed  under  Urban  VI. 
His  successor,  Boniface  IX.,  1389-1404,  had  also  a  most 
stormy  pontificate.  He  was  driven  three  or  four  times  from 
Rome  by  the  Colonna  and  other  factions,  and  as  often  re- 
entered it  by  force.  His  return  was  generally  attended  by 
bloodshed  and  executions.  Innocent  VII.,  who  succeeded 
Boniface,  was  a  man  of  a  milder  temper;  but  tbe  Colonna, 
Savelli,  and  other  factious  barons,  encouraged  by  Ladislaus 
of  Naples,  who  availed  himself  of  these  dissensions  to  ex- 
tend his  power  over  Rome  and  its  territory,  besieged  tho 
pope  in  the  Vatican.  One  of  Innocent's  relatives  bar- 
ing committed  an  act  of  treachery  by  selling  the  deputies 
of  the  people  who  bad  come  to  a  conference  with  the  pope, 
kdling  them  on  the  spot,  and  throwing  their  bodies  into  tho 
Tiber,  the  people  became  furious,  hunted  down  and  killed 
the  adherents  of  the  popo,  among  others  many  lawyers,  and 
plundered  their  houses.  Innocent  escaped  to  Viterbo,  and 
the  people  plundered  the  pontifical  palace.  Ladislaus 
sent  bis  troops  to  take  possession  of  Rome,  but  the  people 
shut  the  gates  against  them.  After  a  time  the  pope  re- 
turned to  Rome,  tbe  people  submitted,  and  Ladislau*  also' 
made  bis  peace  through  the  mediation  of  Paolo  Orsino,  jud. 
1406. 

Innocent  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  XIL,  who 
wished  to  have  a  conference  with  his  rival,  Benedict  XIII. , 
who  was  then  in  France,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
schism.  [Benedict,  Arm  pope  ]  A  tumult  however 
broke  out  at  Rome  to  prevent  bis  departure.  Tho  Colonna 
entered  tho  city  through  a  breach  in  the  wall,  but  were  de- 
feated by  PaoloOrsinoat  the  head  of  the  papal  militia;  and 
several  of  their  party,  being  taken,  were  beheaded.  Tbe 
pope  then  left  Rome,  and  repaired  to  Lucca,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  conference,  which  however  did  not  take  place.  In 
tbe  meantime  Ladislaus,  with  the  connivance  of  Paolo  Or- 
sino, took  possseaion  of  Homo,  drove  uway  tbe  papal  vicar, 
and  established  uew  magistrates.    He  likewise  invaded 


Rieti,  Terni,  Todi,  Perugia,  and  other  papal  territories.  In 
1409  a  council  assembled  at  Pisa,  deposed  both  Gregory 
and  Benedict,  and  elected  a  new  pope  by  the  name  of  Alex- 
ander V.  But  neither  Gregory  nor  Benedict  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  the  council,  and  Gregory  escaped  to  Naples, 
where  he  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  Ladislaus, 
to  whom,  according  to  Soxomonus,  be  sold  Rome  and  tbe 
other  states  of  the  church  for  a  sum  of  gold.  Louis  of  Anjou, 
who  had  claims  on  tbe  throne  of  Naples,  being  supported 
by  the  new  pope  Alexander  V.,  whoso  legate,  Cardinal  Cossu, 
accompanied  him,  marched  upon  Rome,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Vatican  and  Castle  of  S.  Angelo;  but  he  could 
not  enter  the  city,  which  was  defended  by  the  troone  of  La- 
dislaus and  the  Colonna  party.  Louis  and  tbe  legate  retired, 
leaving  Paolo  Orsino  with  a  body  of  troops  under  tbe  walls. 
After  a  time  Orsino,  assisted  by  people  within,  entered  Rome 
by  night,  and  drove  away  the  soldiers  of  Ladislaus,  who  only 
retained  possession  of  two  gates,  Porta  Maggiore  and  Porta 


nominally  at  least,  subject  to  Pope  Alex- 
ander V.,  to  whom  the  keys  of  the  city  were  sent  with  a  depu- 
tation from  the  people,  urging  him  to  come  and  fix  his  resi- 
dence there.  Alexander  however  died  at  Bologna  in  May  of 
the  following  year,  1410,  and  the  legate  Coasa  was  elected  in 
his  place  by  the  name  of  John  XXIII.  The  new  pope  visited 
Home  in  the  following  year,  together  with  Louis  of  Anjou, 
who  afterwards  moved  on  towards  Naples  with  a  large  force, 
under  tbe  command  of  Paolo  Orsino,  Sforza  Attendolo, 
Uraccio  da  Man  tone,  and  other  celebrated  oondottieri.  and 
defeated  Ladislaus  near  Roccasecca;  but  Louis,  through 
want  of  money  and  provisions,  was  unable  to  follow  up  bis 
success,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  Provence. 

In  the  following  year,  1413,  the  great  condottiere  Sforza 
Attendolo,  whom  the  pope  had  made  Count  of  Cotignula, 
having  bad  some  differences  with  Paolo  Orsino,  abandoned 
the  pope  and  tbe  Anjou  party,  and  entered  into  the  service 
of  Ladislaus.  Tbe  pope  now  thought  it  prudent  to  maku 
peace  with  Ladislaus,  to  whom  it  was  said  that  be  paid  down 
1 00,000  florins.  But  in  1 4 1 3  Ladislaus  broke  tbe  peace,  and 
sent  an  army  under  Sforza  to  invade  the  March  of  Ancc-na, 
while  another  body  under  the  condottiere  Tartaglia,  entered 
Rome  by  a  breach  in  the  wall:  the  popo  ran  away  to 
Viterbo,  pursued  by  tho  Neapolitans,  who  killed  and  plun- 
dered several  of  his  retinue.  Tbe  popo  had  displeased  the 
people  of  Rome,  by  levying  heavy  taxes,  especially  upon  wine. 
Ladislaus  came  to  Rome,  took  the  Castle  of  8.  Angelo,  occu- 
pied tbe  whole  Roman  state,  and  afterwards  advanced  to- 
wards Tuscany,  threatening  Florence,  and  indeed  all  the 
rest  of  Italy,  when  he  was  attacked  in  his  camp  near  Narni 
by  a  contagious  disease,  of  which  be  toon  after  died  at 
Naples,  a.d.  1414.  Upon  his  death  tbe  papa 
supported  by  the  nobles  and  people,  recovered 
of  Home.  [John  XXIII.] 

The  general  council,  having  assembled  at  Constance,  de- 
posed John  XXII  I,  as  well  as  his  two  competitors  Bene- 
dict and  Gregory,  and  named  Cardinal  Colonna,  by  tho 
name  of  Martin  V,  a.d.  1417. 

Rome  was  in  tbe  power  of  John's  legate,  when  Braecio 
da  Montone,  a  celebrated  condottiere,  attacked  it, and  being 
introduced  by  some  partisans,  assumed  the  title  of  defender 
of  the  city,  saving  that  ho  would  keep  it  for  the  future 
pope  who  should  be  elected.  He  appointed  a  new  senutor, 
and  besieged  the  eastle,  in  which  the  legate  had  shut  him- 
self up.  The  legate  applied  for  assistance  to  Jean  II.,  who 
had  succeeded  Ladislaus  on  the  throne  of  Naples.  Joan 
sent  Sforza,  wlw  entered  Rome,  defeated  the  trwjw  of 
Braecio  (who  retired  to  Perugia),  changed  the  authorities, 
arrested  Cardinal  Stefanacci,  who  had  taken  the  part  ot 
Braecio,  and  confined  him  in  S.  Angelo,  whore  he  was 
probably  put  to  death,  being  heard  of  no  more.  In  the  next 
year,  1417,  Sforza  returned  to  Naples,  leaving  a  garrison  in 
Rome  for  Queen  Joan.  In  1418,  the  new  pope  Martin  V. 
came  to  Rome,  Queen  Joan  having  made  an  alliance  with 
him*  During  bis  pontificate,  he  strove,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure succeeded  in  restoring  order  to  Rome,  and  in  recover- 
ing most  of  the  territories  of  the  church.  Martin  died  in 
1431,  and  was  succeeded  by  Bugenius  IV.,  who  did  not 
imitate  the  wise  conduct  of  his  predecessor.  Eugenius  had 
been  supported  in  his  election  by  the  Orsini  party,  and  he 
began  his  pontificate  by  persecuting  the  rival  family  of 
Colonna.  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  nephews  of  the  late 
pope,  and  he  put  to  death  more  than  200  of  Martin's  agents 
and  adherents.   Cardinal  Colonna  left  Rome,  and  his  rela- 
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tives,  having  collected  tlieir  feudal  retainers,  assailed  the 
city ;  but  they  could  not  enter  it,  and  all  their  houses  and 
those  of  their  friends  in  the  town  were  plundered  by  the  mob. 
In  I -133.  Fortebraccio.  a  captain  of  the  pope,  revolted,  seized 
Tivoli,  and  threatened  Rome;  and  in  the  following  year 
Francesco  Sforxa,  the  son  of  Attendolo,  pretending  to  act  in 
the  name  of  the  council  of  Basle,  which  was  at  open  va- 
riance with  the  pope,  occupied  the  whole  of  Umbria,  as  far  as 
Otricoli.  Upon  this  Eugenius  sent  his  secretary  Biondo,  the 
historian,  to  troatwith  Sforea,  and  agreed  to  make  him 
vicar  for  life  of  the  March  of  Ancona,  and  gonfaloniere  of 
the  Roman  Church. 

Another  condottiero  however,  Piccinino  of  Perugia,  urged 
secretly  by  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  who  aimed  at  enlarging 
his  dominions  at  the  expense  of  tho  pope,  joined  Forte- 
braccio with  a  body  of  horse,  and  advanced  to  the  walls  of 
Rome.  The  people,  excited  by  the  Colonna,  and  weary  of 
tlie  oppression  of  the  papal  officers,  ran  to  arms,  arrested 
Cardinal  Condulmero,  the  pope's  nephew,  and  invested  the 
pontifical  palace,  from  which  Eugenius  had  just  time  to 
escape,  disguised  as  a  monk,  to  Oslia,  where  he  embarked 
for  Tuscany.  Fortebraccio  and  his  bands  entered  Rome, 
and  gave  themselves  up  to  plunder  and  bloodshed,  and  all 
sorts  of  violence.  The  Romans,  being  weary  of  this  dis- 
order, sent  two  bishops  to  the  pope,  to  beg  his  return ;  but 
the  pope  remained  absent,  delegating  bis  authority  to  the 
Cardinal  Vitellosclii,  a  bold  unscrupulous  man,  who  by 
means  of  the  sword  and  the  halter,  restored  peace  to  Rome 
and  its  territory,  a  d.  1437.  He  reconquered  Foligno  and 
other  towns  for  tho  pope,  but  at  last  he  became  suspected 
of  a  secret  correspondence  with  tho  duke  of  Milan  and 
with  Piccinino,  and  the  pope  ordered  his  arrest.  Vitel- 
loschi  was  mortally  wounded  in  defending  himself,  and 
being  taken  into  the  Castle  S.  Angclo,  died  there,  a.o.  1440. 
In  1443,  Eugenius  returned  to  Rome,  whore  he  opened  a 
council  in  the  Luteran.  He  formed  an  alliance  with  king 
Alfonso  of  Naples  against  Sforza  and  the  Florentines,  and 
thus  contributed  to  keep  all  Italy  in  a  state  of  confusion  for 
several  years  longer.  Eugenius  died  in  1447.  His  long 
contention  with  the  council  of  Basle,  and  with  the  antipope 
Felix,  and  his  other  transactions  as  head  of  the  church,  are 
noticed  under  Eugenius  IV.  He  was  the  last  pope  that 
has  been  expelled  from  Rome  by  an  insurrection  of  the 
people.  He  restored  many  churches  and  other  buildings  in 
that  city. 

His  successor,  Nicholas  V.,  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
in  the  long  series  of  popes.  He  restored  peace  to  Rome  and 
to  all  Italy,  ended  the  schism  with  the  antipope  Felix, 
embellished  Rome  with  useful  buildings,  restored  the 
walls  and  tho  Basilicas,  and  began  the  Vatican  library : 
he  may  be  considered  as  having  begun  a  new  sera  for 
Rome,  in  which  (he  city  recovered  from  the  distractions 
and  calamities  of  past  ages,  and  became  again  a  seat 
of  learning,  of  tho  arts,  and  of  polished  society.  ^Nicholas 
V.]  Id  1452,  Frederic  III.  of  Germany  came  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  crowned  bv  the  pope,  with  great  pomp,  first 
as  king  of  L/)mban!y  and  afterwards  as  emperor.  He  was 
the  last  emperor  who  was  crowned  at  Rome,  and  the  people 
were  greatly  rejoiced  and  almost  astonished  to  see  the  coro- 
nation of  a  German  emperor  pass  off  without  tumult  and 
bloodshed. 

The  last  years  of  Nicholas's  pontificate  were  disturbed  by 
the  news  of  tho  taking  of  Constantinople  by  tho  Turks, 
1463,  and  also  by  the  conspiracy  of  Stefano  Porcari,  a  Ro- 
man noble  and  demagogue,  which  some  writers  have 
chosen  to  look  upon  as  a  patriotic  effort  to  restore  liberty 
to  Route,  while  others  have  considered  it  as  the  last  struggle 
of  the  expiring  factions  led  by  ambitious  nobles,  who,  flat- 
tering the  populace  by  empty  words  of  liberty  and  a  re- 
public, had  so  often  brought  Rome  to  the  brink  of  destruc- 
tion. Porcari  had  once  made  an  attempt  at  insurrection  in 
tho  Piazza  Navona.aud  the  pope  had  treated  him  leniently, 
merely  exiling  him  to  Bologna.  Here  he  kept  up  a  corre- 
spondence with  other  exiles  and  malcontents,  and  appointed 
a  meeting  at  his  house  at  Rome,  in  January,  1453.  Escaping 
from  Bologna,  he  repaired  to  Rome,  attended  by  several  hun- 
dred men,  with  whom  he  was  to  attack  the  Capitol,  seize  the 
pope,  re-establish  the  senate,  and  renew  in  short  the  scenes 
of  Crcsccnzio,  Analdo  da  Brescia,  and  of  Cola  di  Rienzo. 
Cardinal  Bessarion,  legato  of  Bologna,  however,  having  dis- 
covered the  (light  of  Porcari,  had  sent  information  to  the 
pope.  The  conspirators  were  seized  in  the  midst  of  their 
uoelurnal  meeting,  with  their  arms  and  other  evidence  of 


their  guilt,  and  Porcari  and  nine  of  his  associates  were  bung 
on  the  battlements  of  the  Castle  of  S.  Angela 

Nicholas  V.  died  in  March,  1455.  He  left  the  papal 
power  firmly  established  at  Rome.  He  entrusted  the  ad- 
ministration chiefly  to  churchmen,  and  this  system  of  hier- 
archical government  has  continued  to  the  present  day.  The 
senator  remained  a  lay  magistrate,  appointed  by  the  pope. 
The  senator  must  not  be  a  native  of  Rome.  His  juris- 
diction baa  gradually  dwindled  to  almost  nothing,  as 
the  governor  of  the  city,  who  in  a  prelate,  has  the  whole 
police  under  his  control,  and  the  senator  is  merely 
president  of  a  court  of  premiere  instance  for  civil  matters, 
which  is  composed  of  himself  and  three  conservator!,  or 
lay  judges,  generally  noblemen,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
pope,  and  renewed  every  six  months,  and  of  the  priore  de 
caporioni,  or  head  of  the  head-boroughs  of  the  fourteen 
districts  of  Rome.  This  court,  called  Tribunale  del  Catn- 
pidoglio,  takes  also  cognizance  of  petty  offences  and  mis- 
demeanours. The  senator  has  also  the  su peri o tendance  of 
the  markets,  of  the  annual  horse-races,  and  attends  the 
great  processions  and  other  public  ceremonies. 

The  successors  of  Nicholas  V.,  during  the  remainder  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  consolidated  the  papal  power  in  Rome, 
and  Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  1L,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  century,  extended  it  to  the  rest  of  the  dominions 
of  the  See  of  Rome.   [Papal  Stats.] 

Nicholas  V.  was  succeeded  by  Calixtus  III.,  whose  pon- 
tificate docs  not  exhibit  any  important  feature.  The  his- 
tory of  the  city  of  Rome  henceforth  becomes  identified 
with  that  of  the  popes,  and  may  be  traced,  in  order  of  date, 
under  the  heads  of  Pius  II.;  Paul  II. ;  Sixtus  IV.;  In- 
nocent VIII. ;  Alrxander  VI. ;  and  his  nephew  Borgia 
(Crsare)  ;  Julius  II. ;  Lro  X. ;  and  Clement  VII. 

Under  Clement  VII.,  Rome  was  stormed,  in  May,  1527, 
by  an  army  of  mercenary  and  disorderly  German*,  led  by 
the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  who  was  in  the  service  of  Chnr'e-, 
V,  but  who  led  bis  freebooting  bands  against  Rome  with- 
out any  commission  from  the  emperor,  and  with  no  otber 
object  than  to  pay  his  troops  their  arrears  by  giving  them 
the  plunder  of  Rome.  [Bourbon,  Charles  db.]  This  was 
the  last  storming  and  pillage  of  Rome,  but  it  was  also  one 
of  the  most  cruel.  From  1527  till  1798  Rome  was  not  en- 
tered by  any  hostile  army,  nor  exposed  to  any  political  revo- 
lution. Of  the  popes  who  sat  in  the  papal  chair  during 
this  period  of  nearly  three  centuries,  the  most  remarkable 
are:  Paul  III.,  Paul  IV.,  Pius  V.,  Gregory  XIII.,  Sixtus 

V.  ,  Clement  VIII.,  Paul  V.,  Urban  VIII.,  Innocent  X., 
Alexander  VII.,  Clement  IX.,  Clement  X..  Innocent 
XL,  Innocent  XII.,  Clement  XL,  Benedict  XIII..  Bx- 
n edict  XIV.,  Clrment  XIII.,  Clement  XIV..  and  Pius 

VI.  Under  Pius  VI.  Rome  was  occupied  without  any  resist- 
ance by  the  armies  of  the  French  executive  Director)-,  and  al- 
though not  actually  pillaged  by  the  soldiery,  it  was  shame- 
fully plundered  in  a  more  systematic  manner  by  the 
generals,  commissaries,  and  other  agents  of  the  Directory. 
In  1799  it  was  occupied  by  the  Neapolitans,  who  also 
made  it  pay  dear  for  what  they  called  its  deliverance  from 
the  French. 

In  1800  the  new  pope.  Pius  V1L,  recovered  possession 
of  Rome,  and  the  memorable  events  of  his  long  and 
troubled  pontificate  are  noticed  under  Pius  VII.  Siuce 
tho  restoration  of  1814  there  has  been  no  material  change 
in  the  political  condition  of  Rome.  The  popes  who  have 
done  most  for  improving  and  embellishing  Rome  are:— 
Nicholas  V. ;  Paul  II.,  who  built  the  Pal  ace  of  Venice  and 
part  of  the  Corso;  Julius  II.;  Leo  X.,  who  began  St.  Pe- 
ter's church ;  Gregory  XIII.,  who  founded  tho  Roman  col- 
lege ;  Sixtus  V.,  who  raised  most  of  tho  obelisks  ;  Paul  V. 
(Borghese),  who  built  the  splendid  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Ma^giore,  the  palace  Borghese,  and  other  structures;  Gre- 
gory XV.,  who  founded  the  Propaganda;  Innocent  X., 
who  embellished  the  Piazza  Navona;  Alexander  VII.,  who 
raised  the  present  building  of  the  University;  Innocent 
XII.,  who  built  the  palace  for  the  courts  of  justice  at 
Monte  Citorio;  Clement  XI,  Benedict  XIV.,  and  last, 
though  not  least,  Pius  VI.,  who  created  tho  Vatican  Mu- 
seum. Besides  the  popes,  many  cardinals  of  tho  Albani, 
Borghese,  Barberini,  Farncse,  and  otber  families  have 
greatly  contributed  to  the  embellishment  of  modern  Rome 
during  the  last  three  centuries.  The  French  adroinistra- 
I  lion  during  its  second  occupation  of  Rome,  IS  10-1 4,  also 
contributed  materially  to  the  improvement  and  ornament  of 
tho  city. 
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Modern  Romb  (continued). 
A  sketch  of  the  actual  papal  administration,  its  judicial 
system,  its  finances,  the  manufactures  and  trade  of  the 
country,  and  other  statistical  details,  aro  given  under  Papal 
Stats. 

With  regard  to  popular  education,  Rome  has  adopted  no 
general  and  uniform  system.  The  rectors  of  some  parishes, 
aided  by  charitable  individuals,  hare  established  parish 
school,  in  which  poor  boys,  from  five  to  twelve,  are  in- 
structed gratis.  Other  schools  are  kept  by  the  fJcolonj,  the 
fathers  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  the  Ignorantelli,  and  other 
clerical  congregations,  in  which  boys  aro  taught,  either  gra- 
tuitously or  for  a  trilling  fee,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar. 
All  the  children  of  each  parish  arc  required  to  attend  at 
the  parish  church  every  Sunday  afternoon  to  bear  the 
catechism  explained,  and  to  be  questioned  by  the  rector  on 
points  of  religion  and  morality.   Besides  this,  the  curate 
<  Sotto  (Jura to)  of  the  parish  generally  keeps  a  private  school, 
in  which  ho  leaches,  for  a  trilling  remuneration,  writing  and 
the  rudiments  of  Latin.  There  are  also  sixty  schools,  called 
rcgionaric,  kept  by  private  teachers,  in  which  about  2000 
boys  of  the  middle  classes,  by  paying  from  half  a  dollar  to 
a  dollar  a  month,  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  the  elements  of  Latin  and  French.   These  schools  are 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  a  deputation  of  clergymen,  who 
report  to  the  Cardinal  Vicario.   Several  charitable  institu- 
tions, such  as  the  Orphans'  Asylum,  that  known  by  the 
name  of  Tata  Giovanni,  the  foundling  hospital,  that  of  S. 
Michele  already  mentioned,  supply  elementary  instruction 
to  their  inmates.  Females  are  instructed  in  some  convents, 
and  in  the  Conservator),  where  a  number  of  poor  girls  are 
lodged,  boarded,  and  instructed,  and  partly  defray,  by  the 
produce  of  their  labour,  the  expenses  of  the  institution,  the 
remainder  being  made  up  by  legacies  and  subscriptions. 
Some  evening  schools  for  the  children  of  the  working 
■  lueses  have  of  bite  years  been  opened  at  Rome  by  benevo- 
lent individuals. 

For  scientific  education  there  is  the  university  called 
Archiginnasio  della  Sapienza,  which  is  attended  by  nearly 
1000  students,  and  has  a  library,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history, 
and  other  collections:  next  comes  the  Gregorian  or  Roman 
college,  which  is  now  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits; 
it  has  a  collection  of  antiquities  and  an  observatory ;  and  the 
colleges  Naxareno  and  Clementino,  for  boarders  chiefly  of 
the  higher  class.  An  account  of  the  Gregorian  college  is 
given  in  No.  I.  of  the  '  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education.' 
Several  public  libraries  are  daily  opened  at  Rome;  the 
principal  are  those  of  the  Dominican  convent  of  La  Mi- 
nerva, and  that  of  the  Augustine  convent,  called  Angelica. 

Charitable  establishments  are  more  numerous  at  Rome 
than,  in  any  other  Italian  city.  The  principal  hospitals 
aro  those  of  S.  Spirito  and  S.  Michele,  already  noticed 
in  the  first  part  of  this  article ;  the  fever  hospital  of  the 
Lateran  ;  the  hospital  of  La  Consolazionc,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol,  for  surgical  cases;  that  of  San  Gallicano,  for  cuta- 
neous diseases;  that  of  the  Incurabili,  or  S.  Giacomo.  near 
the  Corso;  the  lying-in  hospital  of  S.  Rocco:  the  hospital  of 
SuntaTrinita  dei  Pellegrini,  for  poor  convalescents ;  and  that 
of  the  Ben  Fralclli,  in  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  already  men- 
tioned. The  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Foundling  Hospital  of 
S.  Spirito,  and  the  house  for  the  insane,  must  also  be 
reckoned.  The  whole  annual  revenue  of  these  establishments 
amounts  to  840,000  dollars,  of  which  about  one-half  is  de- 
rived from  endowments,  and  the  remainder  is  supplied  by 
the  papal  treasury.  The  pope  distributes  yearly  out  of  his 
own  private  purse  from  30,000  to  40,000  dollars  among  the 
poor.  A  commission  of  subsidies  distributes  about  172,000 
dollars  more  among  poor  families.  There  is  also  a  society 
for  portioning  poor  girls  on  their  marriage,  which  expends 
nbout  132,000  dollars  yearly  for  that  purpose.  It  is  reckoned 
that  about  1000  girls  arc  yearly  portioned,  in  this  way. 
(Serristori,  Stalistica;  Morichini,  Su  gli  Stabilimenti  di 
Pultblica  Bene/icrnza  in  Roma.)  Sec  also  Tournon,  b.  iv.,  c.  7. 

Tiie  lower  orders  at  Rome  live  generally  very  poorly, 
their  means  of  support  being  scanty  and  precarious.  They 
depend  much  on  charity,  and  when  years  of  scarcity  or 
political  convulsions  occur,  the  amount  of  suffering  is  very 
great,  as  was  thu  case  when  the  French  overthrew  the 
papal  government  in  1 809.  A  great  part  of  the  population 
depend,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  their  subsistence  on 
the  papal  court,  the  cardinals  and  prelates,  the  nobility, 
the  foreign  ministers,  and  foreigners  in  general. 
The  clergy  of  the  city  of  Rome  consisted,  in  1838,  of  54 


rectors  of  parishes,  1439  priests  non-incumbent,  s012  monks 
or  friars,  besides  31  prelates,  with  tho  rank  of  bishops,  bo- 
longing  to  the  papal  court.  The  numbers  of  nuns  was 
1466.  The  whole  population  consisted  of  148;903  indivi- 
duals, besides  4500  Jews. 

The  police  in  Rome  is  maintained  by  the  Carabineers,  a 
well  selected  and  well  equipped  military  body,  resembling 
the  French  gendarmes.  They  are  under  the  orders  of  the 
governor  of  Rome,  who  is  a  prelate. 

Rome  has  an  insurance  company,  a  bank,  and  a  savings' 
bank;  these  institutions  have  all  been  established  within  a 
few  years.  The  Monte  di  Pieta  is  a  much  older  foundation. 
[Mont  dk  Pixtb  ] 

Rome  had  no  municipal  council  when  the  French  took 
possession  of  it  in  1809,  its  financial  administration  being  in 
the  hands  of  tho  home  department.  Count  Tournon  esta- 
blished a  municipal  council,  consisting  of  the  principal 
nobles  and  citizens.  Its  revenues,  derived  from  various 
taxes  and  rent  of  buildings,  amounted  to  2.800.000  francs, 
which  was  found  sufficient  for  the  expenditure.  We  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  alterations  that  have  been  made  sun  t 
the  restoration  of  1814,  except  that  we  find  in  the  Mutu- 
proprio  of  Leo  XII.,  1824.  under  the  head  of  the  'Organi- 
zation of  the  Communes,'  that 'with  regard  to  the  ciiy  of 
Rome,  the  rights  of  the  senator  and  conservator!,  and  of 
the  Roman  people,  are  maintained  in  their  present  state.' 
which  seems  to  mean  the  stale  in  which  they  were  before 
tho  French  occupation. 

The  population  of  modern  Rome  consists  of  a  very  mixed 
race,  and  the  admixture  is  yearly  renewed.  Tho  deaths  at 
Rome  exceed  the  births,  which  is  owing  in  a  great  degreo 
to  the  number  of  people  who  live  in  a  slate  of  celibacy,  not 
only  in  consequence  of  their  religious  vows,  but  also  from 
choice.  The  population  is  yearly  recruited  from  the  pro- 
vinces ;  a  number  of  young  men  come  to  the  capital  iu 
quest  of  employment  or  to  pursue  their  studies,  and  mauy 
of  them  settle  there.  Tournon  justly  observes  that  it  is  out 
of  the  question  to  look  at  Rome  for  any  descendants 
of  the  antient  Romans,  even  among  the  Transleverini,  who 
by  tradition  claim  that  descent.  It  is  in  tho  elevated  counirr 
near  Rome,  among  the  Sabine,  Alban,  and  Cimini  mountains, 
that  we  may  expect  to  find  the  descendants  of  the  antient 
inhabitants  of  those  districts.  The  men  in  the  city  of  Rome 
are  not  generally  favoured  by  nature,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Transleverini,  who  are  usually  well  made ;  the  women 
are  far  superior  with  regard  to  form,  but  after  the  first 
period  of  youth,  they  become  lusty  and  large,  owing  pro- 
bably to  thoir  sedentary  habits;  their  busts  however  are 
generally  handsome. 

With  regard  to  their  moral  qualities,  the  people  of  Rotno 
may  be  said  generally  to  be  remarkably  keen  in  their  per- 
ceptions, disposed  to  criticism  and  satire,  and  yet  guarded  iu 
the  utterance  of  their  sentiments,  serious  and  rather  pom- 
pous, but  withal  warm-hearted.  Revenge  and  jealousy  aro 
still  a  source  of  crimes  among  the  lower  orders.  'The  mo- 
dern Romans,'  says  Tournon, '  aro  full  of  intelligence;  they 
have  a  strong  feeling  of  self-respect,  and  although  prone  to 
anger  under  provocation,  they  are,  in  the  common  relations 
|  of  life,  gentle,  benevolent,  and  warm-hearted,  and  particu- 
larly expressive  of  their  gratitude.  In  the  manifold  relations 
which  I  have  had  with  all  classes  of  the  Roman  people  -  in 
the  meetings  for  t  he  drawingof  the  conscription,  so  obnoxious 
to  a  country  to  which  war  and  its  stern  necessities  had  been 
strangers  for  ages;  in  the  midst  of  the  popular  festivals;  in 
the  fairs  and  markets— nowhere  have  I  seen  traces  of  that 
turbulence  and  ferocity  which  travellers  havo  been  pleased 
to  ascribe  to  the  modern  Romans.  I  have  found,  among  thu 
inhabitants  of  the  most  secluded  districts  of  the  Campagua,  a 
remarkable  mildness  of  manners,  not  unmixed  with  a  certain 
degree  of  natural  politeness;  when  often  alone  among  them, 
or  in  the  midst  of  the  formidable  Transleverini,  my  confi- 
dence in  the  good  disposition  of  the  people  has  never  been 
betrayed  for  a  moment,  and  my  own  experience,  to  which  1 
may  add  that  of  every  other  Frenchman  in  an  official  situa- 
tion like  myself,  has  given  roe  a  full  convict  inn  that  it  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  government  to  mako  these  people 
as  orderly  and  peaceful  as  those  of  any  country  in  Europe.' 
{Etude*  hur  Rome,  vol.  ii..  p.  104.) 

The  amusements  of  the  people  of  Rome  arc  chiefly  con- 
nected with  religious  festivals.  The  principal  arc  thwc  of 
the  Holy  Week,  when  tho  evening  service  and  Miserere  at 
the  Sixtine  Chapel  are  celebrated,  at  which  however  only  a 
privileged  few  can  be  admitted ;  but  lieu  there  is  the  cross 
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of  fire  suspended  above  the  Confession  in  Si.  Peter's  church, 
whither  thousands  resort,  and  the  aisle*  of  that  vast  temple 
become  a  sort  of  fashionable  promenade.  On  Easter  Sunday 
the  po|>o  officiates  with  great  solemnity  in  St.  Peter's  church, 
after  which  be  ascend*  tbe  balcony  in  front  of  the  building, 
and  gives  hi*  benediction  '  urbi  et  orbi.'  Then  comes  the 
great  procession  of  the  Corpus  Domini,  the  Thursday  after 
Trinity  Sunday,  when  the  pope  and  all  the  clergy  walk  round 
the  colonnade  of  Su  Peter's.  Next  comes  the  festival  of  St. 
Peter,  on  the  'J9th  of  June,  when,  in  the  evening  after  the 
ceremonies  of  the  day,  the  whole  exterior  of  that  magnificent 
building,  with  its  swelling  dome,  lantern,  and  cross,  is  lighted 
up  first  by  paper  lanterns,  which  give  a  soft  ethereal  light,  and 
then,  at  a  given  signal,  another  set  of  thousands  of  bright 
lamps  are  suddenly  ignited,  as  if  by  magic,  spreading  like  a 
blaze  of  fire  along  that  vast  structure.  Then  follows  the 
Girundola,  or  fireworks  on  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which 
arc  far  superior  to  any  other  fireworks  in  the  world.  The 
Christmas  festivals  are  also  splendid.  All  these  have  been 
described  by  most  travellers  who  have  visited  Rome,  and 
some  of  them  most  beautifully  by  Madame  de  Slacl  in  her 
*  Corinno.' 

Tho  profane  amnsements  are  those  of  the  Carnival,  with 
its  horse-races  in  the  Corso  and  the  masks  in  the  streets ; 
the  inundation  of  Piazza  Navona  twice  a  week,  in  the  month 
of  August ;  the  bull-fights  and  fireworks  during  tbe  summer 
season;  and  the  vignate,  or  country  excursions  in  the 
autumn.  There  are  generally  two  if  not  three  theatres 
open  at  Rome,  one  for  the  Opera  Seria,  and  another  for  the 
Buffa,  but  although  the  people  are  very  fond  of  music,  yet 
their  rulers,  through  regard  for  their  profession,  abstain  from 
attending  plays,  and  this  renders  the  amusement  less  na- 
tional than  at  Naples  or  Milan.  The  fashionable  carriage- 
drive*  are  along  the  Corso,  and  outside  of  tho  Porta  del 
Popolo,  and  along  the  road  to  Porta  Pia. 

We  must  refer  for  other  particulars  concerning  the  habits 
and  pastimes  0/  the  modern  Romans  to  books  of  travels,  and 
especially  to  that  under  the  name  of  Stendhal,  'Rome, 
Florence,  et  Naples,'"and  also  the  '  Promenades  dans 
Rome.'  by  the  same  author,  and  Miss  Waldie's  •  Rome  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century.' 

The  language  of  Rome  is  good  Italian,  but  the  lower 
orders,  like  those  of  every  other  country,  fall  into  gramma- 
tical inaccuracies,  wrong  inflections,  &c,  and  have  moreover 
a  drawling  way  of  speaking,  which  is  peculiar  to  them,  and 
is  easily  recognised.  Tho  popular  dialect  thus  disfigured, 
though  much  more  intelligible  than  that  of  most  other 
countries  of  Italy,  is  called  Romanesco.  and  there  are  bur- 
lesque poems  written  in  it.  One  of  these  is  entitled '  Meo  Pa- 
tacca,'  the  name  of  a  bravo  or  leader  of  the  lower  class  of 
Rome,  who,  hearing  of  the  siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks, 
proposes  to  march  to  its  relief,  but  after  many  delays  and 
episodes,  the  whole  troop  vent  their  courage  upon  the  poor 
Jews  of  Rome,  whoso  district  they  take  by  storm.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  sample  of  tho  style : 

'  Kr»  quell' era  eh't  Piutcaroli 
Cud  te  panic  lie  «cxm»j«iio  le  loone 
1  iinnnn  alle  lor  ramtro,  e  I  PrWUniU, 
I!  ugmui  elw  rubba  niagaaticcia  vetiDO  { 

IV. vlm  pi  U  n'rvizio  m  i  Meiaroli, 
V  I  c.l.Jo  iu«>|.j»»rt»bilc  m  mine, 

V.  ullorn  SI  Sul,  HDogciwa  rlperi, 
SvnlU  Jo  rub l>o,  e  Motta  1  Bottefari.' 

There  is  another  poem,  called  'Maggio  Romanesco,'  by 
PcrcMo,  which  is  founded  upon  the  history  of  Cola  di  Rienzo. 
But  most  of  the  popular  poems,  songs,  and  ballads  of  Rome 
are  in  good  Italian.  Tho  'Rilornello'  is  a  favorite  com- 
pusition  of  the  lower  classes,  and  consists  of  asonaute  rhymes, 
such  as  follows : 

'  Flore  do  Pope, 
K  quantc  roc  no  dile  o'  mo  Do  Calo, 
£  eh'  iu  ii-  vojillo  bone  Don  k>  crecWle.' 

A  collection  of  popular  Roman  songs  wa*  published  by 
the  Cavaliero  Viscomi :  '  Saggio  di  Canti  Popolari  della 
Provincia  Mariltima  o  Cumpagua,'  Roma,  1830.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  specimen  : 

'  Piloiulu  die  per  1'  irixii  vol* re, 
I/tuiii,  rtie  veglio  dirlt duo  parole, 
Votftio  en\a  una  )>enoa  a  le  toe  ale, 
\\«lio  v.  rive  una  Intra  al  raio  amoro, 
Tnlla  tii  »anju.-  la  »oelio  >Uuipare, 


lo  mwj  core; 
K  liuilii  da  irrire  o  nisilUre, 
l\ilt>mlra,  portacelU  a  lu  mlo  a: 
E  >e  UAuvi  In  lelto  a  rtpunare, 
O  faliadiU*  ri)^*«ti  lu  outvie.' 


The  satirical  humour  for  which  the  modern  Romans  have 
been  long  celebrated,  has  been  noticed  under  Pasquin. 

The  upper  class  at  Rome  consists  of  two  distinct  orders: 
the  hierarchy  or  clerical  dignitaries,  cardinals  and  prelates, 
who  constitute  tho  court  and  cabinet  of  the  pope,  and  who 
have  in  their  hands  tbe  government,  and  fill  the  principal 
offices  in  the  administration;  and  the  lay  nobility,  with  the 
titles  of  princes,  dukes,  marquises,  and  counts,  who  live  upon 
the  revenue  of  their  estates,  and  havo  little  or  no  influence 
in  political  affairs.  In  the  middle  class,  '  mezzo  ceto,'  the 
lawyers  form  an  important  order  ;  they  are  divided  into— 1, 
awocati  concistoriali,  who  alone  can  plead  before  tbe 
sovereign  in  cone  1st oro,  or  papal  privy  council ;  2,  awo- 
cati rotali,  who  plead  before  the  otber  courts ;  3,  curiali, 
or  patrocinatori,  who  are  the  same  as  tbe  English  solicitors; 
4,  notaries,  who  form  a  corporation  under  the  prefect  of 
the  archives.  In  the  early  part  of  tbe  present  century,  the 
advocates  Bartolucci,  Bontadossi,  Angelotti,  Lasagni,  were 
distinguished  among  the  members  of  their  profession. 
Among  the  physicians  and  surgeons,  Bombs,  Egidi,  Giovan- 
nelli,  Trasmondi,  Savetti,  bad  a  considerable  reputation. 

Tho  artists  form  another  important  body  at  Rome.  Many 
of  them  aro  foreigners,  but  they  generally  live  on  good 
terms,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  professional'  fellow-feeling 
among  them  all.  The  life  which  the  artists  lead  at  Rome, 
their  studies,  and  their  meetings,  have  been  described  by 
Stendhal  and  otber  travellers.  The  Academia  of  S.  Luca,  or 
the  fine  arts,  is  tho  connecting  bond  of  all  the  artists  at 
Rome.  France  and  other  countries  have  their  separate 
academics,  or  '  pensionats,'  where  a  certain  number  of  artists 
of  their  respective  nation  are  boarded  and  pensioned  by 
their  government  for  a  certain  period.  The  antiquarians 
have  also  their  academy.  Among  these  tho  names  of  Vis- 
conti,  Fea,  Nibby,  Rf,  and  others  are  well  known. 

The  mercanti  di  Campagna,  or  great  farmers,  who  rent 
the  vast  estates  into  which  the  Campagna  is  divided,  be- 
longing to  the  nobility,  or  to  various  churches,  convents 
charitable  institutions,  or  corporations,  are  a  wealthy  class; 
they  live  in  a  good  style  at  Rome,  have  their  counting- 
houses,  and  employ  numerous  agents,  clerks,  messengers, 
and  servants.  The  smallest  of  these  farms  requires  a 
capital  of  2000/.,  and  the  largest  of  above  20,000/.  Almost 
tbe  whole  of  the  Roman  lowlands,  from  Cornelo  to  Ter- 
racina,  are  in  the  hands  of  about  150  of  these  farmers, 
of  whom  one-third,  and  those  tho  wealthiest,  reside  at  Rome 
Both  Chateauvioux  and  Tournon  give  animated  descriptions 
of  the  farm  of  Catnpomorto,  which  is  among  the  largest. 

Rome  is  well  supplied  with  provisions;  butchers'  meat,  fiab, 
game,  aud  vegetables  are  good  and  abundant;  the  common 
country  wine  is  small  and  light,  but  the  Romans  aro  gene- 
rally a  sober  people.  Cheese,  butter,  ricolta,  and  other 
produce  of  the  dairy,  is  plentiful  and  varied. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  much  that  is  interesting  and  much 
that  is  good  in  modern  Rome,  both  materially  and  moralh  ; 
but  it  ought  to  bo  borne  in  mind  that  the  'state  of  society 
is  totally  different  from  what  it  is  in  England,  Prussia, 
or  France.  English  travellers  have  not  sufficiently  attended 
to  this;  they  have  Judged  of  Roman  society  after  the  Eng- 
lish standard ;  they  have  contrasted  its  stationary  but  orderly 
condition,  with  the  prodigious  activity,  excitement,  and  per- 
petual agitation  of  the  population  of  Britain.  But  the  hu- 
man race  can  accommodate  itself  to  various  conditions  ;  it 
can  thrive  and  bo  content  under  very  different  institutions. 
It  is  neither  possible  nor  perhaps  desirable  to  make  at 
once  a  complete  revolution  in  the  habits  and  ideas  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  that  must  be  the  slow  work  of 
time,  of  education,  and  of  spreading  intercourse.  This  has 
been  the  great  mistake  of  the  so-called  republicans  of  our 
age ;  they  have  considered  roan  as  a  plastic  being,  whom 
they  could  remodel  at  will,  without  any  consideration  for 
his  moral  feelings,  habits  of  thought,  and  early  impres- 
sions, which  wilt  not  easily  bend  themselves  to  the  will  of 
another. 

The  great  mass  of  the  population  of  the  city  of  Rome  has 
shown,  of  late  years,  that  it  is,  generally  speaking,  la 
tolerable  harmony  with  the  form  of  government.  If  the 
government  would  but  take  care  to  accommodate  itself 
gradually  to  the  very  slow  change  which  must  be  taking 
place  even  in  the  minds  of  tho  people  of  Rome,  that  would 
be  sufficient  nt  present  for  the  purposes  of  peace,  welfare, 
and  good  government,  without  any  violent  and  sudden 
change  in  the  established  form  of  society.  Some  remarks 
on  this  subject  which  were  elicited  by  the  abortive  insur- 
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rectiort  of  tbo  northern  papal  provinces,  in  1831,  in  which 
movement  Rome  oud  the  southern  provinces  did  not  parti- 
cipate, may  be  found  at  the  end  of  an  article  upon  '  Rome 
and  the  Papal  Government,'  in  No.  xxi.  of  the  '  Foreign 
Quarterly  Review,'  January,  1&33. 

ROMER,  OLAUS,  a  Danish  astronomer,  was  born  at 
Arhusen  in  Jutland,  in  1644,  of  parents  who,  though  not 
id  affluent  circumstances,  were  able  to  give  their  son  the 
benefits  of  a  scientific  education  by  sending  him  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen,  where  he  applied  himself  diligently 
to  the  study  of  astronomy  under  Erasmus  Bartholinus. 

Ho  was  brought  into  notice  by  Picard,  who,  in  1G7I,  was 
sent  from  France  by  Louis  XIV.  to  make  celestial  observa- 
tions in  the  north,  and  to  verify  the  position  of  Uraniburg, 
once  the  residence  of  Tycho  Brah6.  The  French  astrono- 
mer conceived  *o  great  an  esteem  for  the  talents  of  the 
)»ung  Dane,  that  he  engaged  him  to  visit  Paris,  and  when 
there  procured  for  him  the  honour  of  being  presented  to 
tin*  king.  In  consequence  of  this  introduction,  Rumer  was 
appointed  to  instruct  the  Dauphin  in  mathematics,  a  pen- 
sion was  settled  on  him,  and  the  next  year  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  made  him  a  member  of  their  body. 

While  in  France,  Romer  was  employed,  together  with 
MM.  Cassini  and  Picard,  in  performing  geodctical  opera- 
tion!) for  the  survey  of  the  kingdom ;  lie  also  assisted  at 
the  Royal  Observatory  at  Paris,  and  from  the  observations 
which  he  had  occasion  to  make  on  the  immersions  and 
emersions  of  Jupiter's  first  satellite,  he  was  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  cortain  inequalities  in  the  times  of  the  occurrence 
of  these  phenomena,  which  had  not  before  been  noticed. 
It  was  then  first  remarked,  that  between  tho  limes  of  the 
opposition  of  Jupiter  to  the  sun  and  the  next  following 
conjunction,  the  emersions  of  the  satellite  from  the  shadow 
of  the  planet  took  place  always  later  than  the  times  indi- 
cated by  calculation,  and  that  the  difference  between  the 
observed  and  the  calculated  times  when  the  planet  was 
near  the  points  of  opposition  and  conjunction  was  about 
fourteen  minutes.  A  contrary  circumstance  was  observed 
from  the  lime  of  a  conjunction  of  Jupiter  with  the  sun  to 
tie  next  following  opposition;  for  the  immersions  appeared 
to  take  place  more  early  than  tho  calculated  times,  the  dif- 
ference of  the  times,  when  near  tho  points  of  conjunction 
and  opposition,  being  also  about  fourteen  minutes. 

Thete  appears  however  to  be  some  uncertainty  whether 
Romer  or  Cassini  (J.  D.)  is  the  astronomer  to  whom  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  to  perceive  the  inequality  belongs, 
and  Montucla  asserts  not  only  that  the  latter  made  the 
discovery,  but  that  he  gave  an  explanation  of  its  cause.  Ho 
states  that  Cassini  published,  in  1675,  a  paper  in  which  it  is 
shown  that  the  phenomena  result  from  the  difference  be- 
tween the  times  during  which  the  particles  of  light  are 
pacing  from  the  satellite  to  the  earth  (the  planet  being, 
when  in  opposition,  nearer  to  the  earth  than  when  in  con- 
junction, by  the  whole  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit)  and  ia 
which  it  is  inferred  that  the  velocity  of  light  must  conse- 
quently be  such  as  to  allow  it  to  pass  from  the  sun  to  the 
earth  in  about  eight  or  ten  minutes.    On  the  other  hand,  it 
ut  well  known  that  Cassini  at  first  objected  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  light  through  a  part  of  space  in  a  certain  time  as  a 
cause  of  the  observed  inequality,  on  tho  ground  that  similar 
inequalities  were  not  observed  in  tho  immersions  or  emer- 
uonsof  the  other  satellites.  Now  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
French  astronomer  should  have  made  objections  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of  another  mau.  than  that  he  should  have  abandoned 
one  which  himself  had  formed ;  and  even  if  such  abandon- 
ment had  taken  place,  Riimer  ought  in  justice  to  be  consi- 
dered as  tho  real  discoverer  of  this  important  element  in 
astronomical  science,  since  it  is  admitted  that  he  took  up 
the  subject  and  gave  a  precise  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances.  The  reason  why  the  like  retardation  or  accelera- 
tion of  the  times  was  not,  then,  observed  in  the  second  and 
(he  lomaining  satellites  is,  that  the  theory  of  the  motions 
of  those  bodies  was  in  that  age  so  imperfect,  that  the  times 
of  the  phenomena  could  not  be  determined  by  computation 
within  the  number  of  minutes  to  which  the  optical  inequa- 
lity amounts.    It  is  now  well  known  that  tho  latter  takes 
place  similarly  in  tho  phenomena  of  all  the  satellites. 

Riimer  was  as  good  a  mechanician  as  an  astronomer.  It 
a  to  him  wo  owe  the  application  of  the  epicycloidal  curve  in 
the  formation  of  the  teeth  of  wheels,  by  which  the  movement 
is  rendered  uniform ;  and  an  account  of  tho  invention  was 
>ent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1673.  De  la  Hire 
afterwards  claimed  the  honour  of  having  first  discovered 


the  advantage  of  teeth  so  formed ;  but  Leibnitz,  in  a  letter 
to  John  Bernoulli,  states  that  Romer  had  communicated 
the  invention  to  him  twenty  years  before  the  date  of  De  la 
Hire's  publication.  Romer  is  said  to  have  designed  several 
machines  for  representing  the  motions  of  the  planets,  and 
particularly  one  which  exhibited  the  revolutions  of  Jupiter's 
satellites;  by  this  machine  it  is  said  that  the  immersions 
and  the  emersions  might  be  determined  with  great  pre- 
cision. 

Having  remained  ten  years  in  France,  Romer  returned  to 
Copenhagen,  where  the  king,  Christian  V.,  made  him  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy.  He  was  at  the  same  time  employed  in 
reforming  the  coin,  in  regulating  the  weights  and'  inci- 
sures, and  in  ranking  or  repairing  the  public  roads.  Having 
acquitted  himself  in  the  performance  of  these  scientific 
commissions  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  sovereign,  he  was 
named  chancellor  of  the  Danish  exchequer,  and  assessor  oi 
the  supreme  tribunal  of  justice.  At  length,  under  Frederic 
IV.,  he  became  burgomaster  of  Copenhagen,  in  which  city 
he  died,  September  19,  1702,  having  suffered  nt  intervals 
from  the  stone  during  the  three  last  years  of  his  life. 

Peter  Horrebow,  one  of  his  pupils  and  his  successor  in 
the  chair  of  astronomy,  published  (1735),  under  the  title  of 
'  Basis  Aslronomim,"  the  series  of  celestial  observations 
made  by  Riimer,  with  a  description  of  the  observatory  at 
Copenhagen,  and  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
instruments  were  used. 

In  determining  the  apparent  places  of  celestial  bodies,  it 
had,  previously  to  the  time  of  Riimer,  been  the  practice  to 
observe  their  altitudes  and  azimuths,  and  also  their  dis- 
tances from  ono  another  or  from  some  body  whose  place 
was  already  found.  The  trouble  of  computing  the  right- 
ascensions  and  declinations  from  these  elements  was  con- 
siderable, and  the  Danish  astronomer  made  an  important 
change  in  the  practice  of  observing,  by  which  this  trouble 
was  avoided.  He  used  what  is  called  a  transit  telescope, 
with  a  clock,  and  also  a  mural  quadrant ;  with  these  he  ob- 
served directly  the  differences  between  the  right-ascensions 
(in  time)  and  between  the  declinations  of  the  sun  and  the 

Jlanets  or  the  fixed  stars.  It  is  right  to  remark  however  that 
'icard  had  somewhat  earlier  fixed  -in  tho  plane  of  tho  me- 
ridian a  telescope,  by  which  he  could,  it  is  said,  obtain  alti- 
tudes between  56°  and  61s.  Now  a  space  equal  in  extent 
to  five  degrees  cannot  be  seen  at  once  in  a  telescope,  and 
therefore  it  is  probable  that  this  was  moveable  in  altitude  to 
that  extent ;  and  if  Riimer  was  at  any  time  a  witness  to 
the  performance  of  the  instrument,  he  may  havo  taken 
.  from  it  the  idea  of  making  a  telescope  turn  on  a  horizontal 
axis  through  360  degrees  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 
It  appears  also  that  De  la  Hire  contended  with  Romer  for 
the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  to  fix  a  quadrautal  in- 
strument in  that  plane.  ^ 
ROMFORD.  [Essxx.1 

ROM  ILLY,  SIR  SAMUEL,  was  born  in  London,  on 
the  1st  of  March,  1757.  His  grandfather,  a  French  Pro- 
testant, was  entitled  by  inheritance  to  a  considerable  landed 
estate  at  Montpellier,  but  he  quitted  France  in  consequence 
of  tho  persecutions  which  succeeded  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  and  established  himself  in  the  business  of 
a  wax-bleacher,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  His 
youngest  son,  Peter,  the  father  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  jeweller,  in  which  he  be- 
came successful  and  eminent  Of  the  numerous  family  of 
Peter  Romilly,  two  sons  and  a  daughter  alone  survived  their 
infancy,  of  whom  Samuel  was  tho  youngest.  Tho  early 
education  of  Samuel  Romilly  was  extremely  defective,  lie 
was  sent  with  his  brother  to  a  day-school,  frequented  by 
tbo  children  of  the  French  refugees  in  London,  tbo  master 
of  which  was  ignorant  and  tyrannical,  and  incompetent  to 
instruct  his  pupils  in  anything  beyond  reading,  writing,  and 
the  rudiments  of  the  French  language.  The  elder  brother 
being  intended  for  bis  father's  trade,  it  was  attempted  to  lead 
Samuel's  inclination  to  the  business  of  a  solicitor;  but 
a  disgust  implanted  in  his  mind  by  a  view  of  the  dis- 
couraging apparatus  of  an  attorney's  office  in  the  city, 
caused  the  abandonment  of  this  scheme.  It  was  then  pro- 
posed to  place  him  in  the  commercial  bouse  of  the  Fludyer*, 
who  were  near  relations  of  bis  family,  and  one  of  whom. 
Sir  Samuel  Fludyer,  was  his  godfather.  With  a  view  to 
this  employment  he  received  instruction  in  book-keeping 
and  mercantile  accounts,  but  the  death  of  both  the  part- 
ners in  the  house  of  Fludyer  put  an  end  to  tbis  pro- 
mising project,  and  his  father,  having  failed  in  severs. 
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other  scheme*  respecting  him,  eventually  employed  him 
in  his  own  trade,  at  (Inst  simply  fur  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
him  with  occupation,  and  afterwards  wiih  the  intention 
that  thu  two  brothers  should  succeed  to  the  business  in 
partnership  upon  their  father's  retirement. 

During  the  intervals  of  leisure)  which  were  abundantly 
afforded  him  for  several  years  after  he  left  school,  at  the 
ago  of  fourteen,  Samuel  Romilly  applied  himself  assidu- 
ously to  lilerarv  studies,  which  were  more  suitable  to  his 
serious  and  somewhat  melancholy  disposition  than  the 
u«ual  exercises  and  amusements  of  youth.  Antient  history, 
English  poetry,  and  works  of  criticism  were  at  this  period 
his  favourite  objects  of  pursuit.  When  he  was  between 
fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  ho  determined  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  Latin  language,  and  by  means  of  hard 
study,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  master,  he  acquired  so 
much  proficiency  as  enabled  him,  in  the  course  of  threo  or 
four  years,  to  read  through  almost  all  the  classical  writersof 
Rome.  He  also  applied  himself  to  Greek,  but,  discouraged 
by  the  difficulties  of  self-instruction,  he  abandoned  the 
attempt,  and  contented  himself  with  studying  the  Greek 
authors  by  means  of  Latin  versions.  In  addition  to 
classical  studios,  he  read  travels,  and  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  of  geography,  and  some  acquaintance  with 
natural  history ;  and  he  also  attended  private  lectures  on 
natural  philosophy,  and  the  lectures  on  painting,  architec- 
ture, and  anatomy  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Thus, 
though  be  had  not  the  opportunity  of  becoming  a  scholar 
in  the  academical  sense  of  the  term,  he  contrived  by  his 
perseverance  and  unaided  efforts  to  refine  his  taste,  and  to 
lay  up  in  his  mind  a  store  of  elegant  and  useful  know- 
ledge, which  enabled  him  to  proceed  in  the  exalted  walk 
of  lifo  to  which  his  fortunes  subsequently  led  him,  with- 
out experiencing  those  impediments  and  mortifications  which 
usually  arise  from  an  imperfect  education. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  devotion  to  such  pursuits  as 
these  should  excite  aspirations  for  an  occupation  more  con- 
nial  to  them  than  the  trade  of  a  jeweller ;  and  his  in- 
digent father,  whose  pecuniary  means  had  been  about 
this  lime  increased  by  considerable  legacies  to  his  family, 
and  among  them  a  bequest  of  2000/.  to  Samuel  RomiKy, 
readily  yielded  to  his  son's  wishes  in  this  respect,  and  articled 
him  for  five  years  to  one  of  the  sworn  clerks  in  chancery. 
The  mochamcal  duties  of  this  office,  though  in  some 
degree  enlivened  by  his  master's  practice  as  a  solicitor, 
were  scarcely  more  attractive  to  Romtlly  than  his  attend- 
ance upon  his  father's  business ;  but  he  devoted  his  fre- 
quent leisure  at  this  period  to  literary  studies,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  strenuous  exercises  in  prose  composition.  The 
object  of  serving  a  clerkship  of  this  kind  was  the  purchase 
of  a  scat  in  tho  Six  Clerks  Office  at  the  expiration  of  his 
articles,  and  tho  intended  retirement  of  his  master  was 
likely  to  offer  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  attainment 
of  this  object ;  but  Rom  lily's  dislike  to  the  business,  and 
his  disinclination  to  embarrass  his  father  by  withdrawing 
from  his  hands  the  amount  of  the  bequest  above  men- 
tioned, which  would  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  pur- 
chase the  scat,  determined  him  to  renounce  his  prospects  in 
the  Six  Clerks'  Office  entirely,  and  to  qualify  himself  for 
the  bar.  Accordingly,  in  May,  1778,  having  served  his 
clerkship,  and  completed  his  twenty-first  year,  he  en- 
tered himself  at  Gray's  Inn,  placed  himself  in  the  cham- 
bers of  an  equity  draughtsman,  and  commenced  with 
great  ardour  the  study  of  the  law.  He  still,  however,  pur- 
sued his  literary  studies  and  exercises,  employing  much  of 
his  time  in  reading  and  translating  the  Latin  historians  and 
orators,  occasionally  writing  political  essays  for  the  news- 
papers, and  sometimes  attending  the  houses  of  parliament 
for  the  purpose  of  exercising  his  own  powers  of  abstraction, 
argument,  and  expression,  by  composing  imaginary  ans 
to  the  speeches  which  he  had  heard  there. 

Not  long  after  he  commenced  his  legal  reading,  he 
attacked  by  serious  illness,  which,  aggravated  and  pro- 
tracted as  it  appears  to  have  been  by  his  constitutional  dis- 
position to  despondency,  compelled  him  to  lay  aside  all 
severe  studies,  and  threatened  wholly  to  interrupt  his  pro- 
fessional prospects.  Fortunately  a  family  incident  induced 
him  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Switzerland,  where  he  re- 
mained several  weeks  in  the  society  of  his  brother-in-law 
and  most  intimate  friend  the  Rev.  John  Roget,  and,  return- 
ing by  way  of  Paris,  he  became  acquainted  in  that  capital 
with  D'Alombcrt  and  Diderot,  and  formed  intimato  friend- 
sinus  with  several  of  tho  most 


of  that  day,  whose  conversation  and  correspondence  pro- 
duced  a  marked  effect  upon  his  character  and  opinions. 
He  arrived  in  London  after  an  absence  of  several  months, 
with  his  health  entirely  restored. 

In  Easter  term,  1783,  Rom  illy  was  called  to  the  bar; 
but  his  entrance  upon  the  practice  of  the  possession  was 
postponed  for  several  months  in  consequence  of  a  second 
journey  to  Switzerland,  which  he  undertook  for  the  purpuse 
of  attending  his  sister  to  England,  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Roget.  In  Michaelmas  term.  17»3,  however,  be  began  his 
attendance  upon  the  courts,  and  opened  his  practice  with  a 
very  inconsiderable  amount  of  eraployrocut  in  drawing 
chancery  pleadings.  In  the  following  spring  he  joined  tlw 
Midland  circuit ;  but  being  unknown  and  without  connec- 
tions of  any  kind,  no  encouraging  prospect  of  business  ap- 
peared for  several  years.  Success  at  sessions  however  le<I 
to  employment  on  the  circuit ;  and  though  his  progress  was 
by  no  means  rapid,  we  have  his  own  authority  for  statin: 
that  when  the  extent  of  his  practice  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  compelled  him  to  restrict  himself  to  Londun, 
he  had  attained  to  a  larger  amount  of  leading  nisi  prrw 
business  than  was  possessed  by  any  other  counsel  upon  the 
circuit.    (Memoirs  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  vol.  t.,  p.  94.) 

In  the  year  after  that  "in  which  he  was  called  to  the  bar, 
Romilly,  through  his  connections  in  Paris,  became  acquainted 
with  Mirabeau.  By  his  means  he  was  introduced  to  tbe 
late  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  had  become  desirous  of 
his  acquaintance  upon  learning  that  he  was  the  writer 
of  an  anonvmous  tract,  entitled'  A  Fragment  on  the  Con- 
stitutional Power  and  Duties  of  Juries-/  and  who,  having 
from  the  first  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  Romilly's  talents 
continued  to  be  for  many  years  his  steady  friend  and  patron. 
Lord  Lansdowne's  estimate  of  his  character,  and  his  anti- 
cipation of  his  eventual  success,  are  evinced  by  the  fact,  lbs: 
in  the  first  years  of  their  acquaintance,  and  before  the  tide 
of  Romilly  s  professional  fortunes  had  begun  to  flow,  he 
was  twice  offered  a  seat  in  parliament  by  that  nobleman, 
which  he  declined  from  a  feeling  of  independence.  The 
early  introduction  of  Romilly  to  the  confidence  and  familiar 
friendship  of  many  persons  of  the  highest  distinction  for 
their  station  and  talents,  both  in  France  and  England, 
must  be  considered  as  an  unquestionable  proof  of  Ins 
eminent  merit  A  young  man  barely  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  the  son  of  a  jeweller,  unknown  at  any  public  school 
or  university,  and  a  barrister  of  only  a  year's  standing, 
could  have  been  indebted  to  nothing  but  his  own  personal 
character  for  his  admission  into  such  society,  and  for  the 
esteem  and  respect  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  his  supe- 
riors in  rank,  age,  and  reputation,  at  tbe  very  commence- 
ment of  his  active  life. 

Soon  after  his  first  introduction  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  his  at- 
tention was  directed  by  that  nobleman  to  Madan's '  Thought* 
on  Executive  Justice/ a  tract  now  forgotten,  but  which  at  that 
time  excited  much  notice,  and  is  «aid  to  have  had  considerable 
influence  with  the  judges  in  enforcing  the  execution  of  capita! 
punishment.  The  author  of  this  tract  relied  upon  the  well- 
known  principle,  that  as  the  objoct  of  judicial  punishment 
is  to  deter  from  crime,  the  effect  of  penal  laws  is  in  a  great 
measure  lost  unless  execution  follows  the  sentence  with 
certainty.  The  principle  is  true  in  thu  abstract ;  but  it  was 
absurd  to  attempt  to  Apply  it  in  practice  to  laws  so  severe 
as  at  that  time  existed  in  England.  In  answer  to  Madan's 
tract,  Romilly  published  some  sensible  observations  in  an 
anonymous  pamphlet,  his  composition  of  which  was  proba- 
bly the  first  occasion  on  which  he  was  induced  to  consider 
with  attention  the  principles  of  criminal  law. 

Romilly's  practice,  both  on  the  circuit  and  in  tbe  Court 
of  Chancery,  within  ten  years  after  he  was  called  to  the 
bar,  became  considerable.  Tbe  precise  period  at  which  be 
quitted  the  circuit  is  not  mentioned  in  any  published  account 
of  his  life;  but  it  must  have  been  subsequent  to  1797,  in 
which  year  he  successfully  defended  at  Warwick  a  delegate 
of  the  London  Corresponding  Society,  prosecuted  by  the 
government  for  sedition  (HowelTs  State  Trials,  vol.  xxvi , 
p.  696),  and  was  probably  previous  to  tbe  summer  of  the 
year  1800,  when  he  was  made  king's  counsel.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  upon  his  marriage,  which  took  place  at  the 
commencement  of  1798,  he  may  havo  formed  tho  deter- 
mination to  confine  his  practice  to  tho  Court  of  Chancery. 

Afier  obtaining  rank  in  the  profession  as  king's  counsel, 
his  business  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  rapidly  increased  ; 
and  in  1805,  we  learn  from  his  own  evidence,  '  that  of  tne 
barristers  who  attended  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he  was  tlien 
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in  the  most  practice*  (Memoirs,  vol.  ii..  p.  111.)  About 
this  time  the  Bishop  of  Durham  gave  bim  the  office  of 
Chancellor  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham,  which  he 
held  for  many  yean.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1605  he 
was  offered  a  seat  in  parliament  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  (after- 
wards George  IV.),  who  at  that  time  adhered  to  the  Whig 
party,  and  whoso  attention  had  been  particularly  drawn  to 
Romilly  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  about  that  time 
retained  in  a  cause  in  chancery,  in  which  the  prince  was 
much  interested.  This  offer  was  declined  from  the  same  inde- 
pendent feeling  which  had  induced  him  to  decline  two  offers 
of  a  similar  kind  previously  made  by  Lord  Lansdowne. 

Romilly's  early  association  with  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  interested  in  the  French  revolution,  and, 
above  all.  perhaps  his  intimacy  with  Mirabeau,  had  given 
him  in  the  outset  of  life  a  decided  bias  towards  what  are 
termed  popular  or  liberal  opinions  in  politics.  In  con* 
sisteney  with  his  general  principles  ho  became  a  decided 
adherent  of  the  Whigs,  and,  long  before  he  obtained  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  in  tho  habit  of  confidential 
communication  with  the  leaders  of  that  party.  On  the  form- 
ation of  the  Granville  administration  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1806,  lie  received  the  appointment  of  solicitor-gene- 
ral, and  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  was  brought  into  par- 
liament by  the  government  for  the  borough  of  Queenborough. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  managers  for  the  Commons,  on 
the  trial  and  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville,  and  summed 
up  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  charge.  He  states  in  his 
diary  that  he  spoke  on  this  occasion  for  three  hours  and 
twenty  minutes  {Memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  139);  but  from  the  re- 
port of  his  speech  in  the  printed  accounts  of  the  trial,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  by  any  means  the  most  successful 
of  his  forensic  or  parliamentary  performances.  In  truth,  the 


^v-».u»  wU^u.u-.  unfortunate  ;  and  he  undertook  the  task 
not  as  a  matter  of  inclination,  but  of  duty,  conceiving  that 
in  his  position  with  respect  to  the  government  and  the  parly 
under  which  he  bod  taken  office,  ho  could  not  with  pro- 
priety decline  it.  In  the  course  of  his  first  session  in  par- 
liament he  introduced  a  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the 
bankrupt  laws  (46  Geo.  III.,  c.  135),  which  passed  both 
houses  with  very  little  objection  or  observation,  and  consti- 
tuted a  material  improvement  of  that  which  was  then  an  ex- 
tremely defective  branch  of  the  law  of  England.  After  the 
dissolution  of  parliament,  which  took  place  al  the  close  of  the 
year  1806,  he  was  re-elected  for  the  government  borough  of 
Queenborough:  and  in  the  early  part  of  1807,  and  while  in 
office  as  solicitor-general,  be  introduced  a  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  making  real  property  in  all  cases  assets  for  the  payment 
of  simple  contract  debts.  This  just  and  reasonable  mea- 
sure, although  approved  by  Lord  Ellcnborough.  was  strongly 
opposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  tho  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  Sir  William  Grant,  and  rejected  by  a  considerable 
majority.  The  opposition  offered  to  this  measure  by  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls*  was  personally  resented  by  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  with  a  degree  of  acrimony  scarcely  justified  by  the 
occasion.  A  measure  founded  opon  a  more  limited  application 
of  the  same  principle,  by  confining  it  to  tho  freehold  pro- 
perty of  traders,  was,  during  tho  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment, proposed  by  Romilly,  and  carried  (stat.  47  Geo.  111., 
e.  74).  At  subsequent  periods  ho  made  several  attempts  to 
carry  his  proposition  into  execution  to  its  full  extent,  but 
without  success.  His  reply  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in 
the  first  debate  on  this  bill,  and  his  speech'  about  the  same 
time  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  estab- 
lished bis  reputation  as  a  parliamentary  speaker  of  the 
highest  character. 

In  March,  1807,  the  Whig  ministers  were  displaced,  and 
with  their  removal  ended  the  short  official  employment  of 
Romilly.  He  retained,  however,  his  seat  in  parliament,  and 
continued  until  tho  end  of  his  life  a  zealous  and  leading 
member  of  the  opposition  party.  On  the  dissolution  of 
>arliament,  which  took  place  after  the  change  of  ministers, 
te  purchased  his  return  forjhe  borough  of  Horsham  from 
the  duke  of  Norfolk— a  mode  of  entering  the  House  of 
Commons  which  he  cliaraclerUed  as  '  detestable'  (Memoirs, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  201),  but  which  ho  justified  in  his  own  case  as 
being  at  that  timo  the  only  mode  by  which  he  could  hope  to 
obtain  a  seat  in  parliament  consistently  with  that  entire  in- 
dependence or  action  which  alone  made  it  valuable  to  him. 
In  the  session  of  1807  he  opposed  the  several  harsh  mea- 
sures which  were  parsed  for  the  suppression  of  disturbances 
in  Ireland,  and  warmly  supported  Mr.  Whilbread's  bill  for 
establishing  parochial  school* ;  and  besides  the  measures  re-  [ 
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specting  the  freehold  estates  of  traders  above  alluded  to,  he 
introduced  an  important  practical  improvement  in  tho  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  by  abolishing  an  unfair  and  usck-ss 
pnvilego  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  defen- 
dants in  equity. 

In  tho  early  part  of  tho  session  of  1808,  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  lost  his  seat  in  parliament  for  Horsham  upon  a 
petition ;  but  after  the  interval  of  about  a  month,  he  was 
returned  for  the  borough  of  Wareham,  having  purchased 
his  election  for  3000/L 

In  the  autumn  vacation  of  1807,  Romilly  bad  applied 
himself  to  the  consideration  of  the  criminal  law  of  England, 
with  a  view  to  removo  some  of  its  glaring  evils  and  defects. 
His  attention  hod  been  called  to  tho  subject  at  an  earlier 
period,  when  he  composed  his  observations  on  Madan 's  trea- 
tise ;  and  he  now  found  himself  in  a  situation,  with  respect 
to  influence  and  authority,  which  justified  tho  hope  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  carry  into  practical  operation  the  doc- 
trines which  experience  and  reflection,  together  with  his  ac- 
quaintance with  foreign  laws  and  the  writings  of  foreign 
jurists,  had  long  before  impressed  upon  his  mind.  The 
English  penal  law  is  founded  upon  no  general  principles  of 
jurisprudence,  and  is  arranged  upon  no  system,  but  consists 
for  the  most  partof  a  vast  number  of  positive  and  disconnected 

firovisions,  made  at  different  periods  of  time,  and  in  totally  dif- 
erent  states  of  society,  so  that  the  harsh  and  rugged  enact- 
ments of  a  barbarous  time  have  been  carried  on  into  a  period 
of  civilization,  to  the  manners  and  institutions  of  which 
they  are  wholly  unsuited.  Unfortunately  too,  until  very 
lately,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  legislature,  in  making  new 
provisions  for  particular  exigencies,  rather  to  attempt  to 
equalise  punishments,  by  imitating  the  severity  of  the  an- 
ticnt  laws,  than  to  render  them  just  and  consistent  by 
a  general  revision  of  the  whole  system.  It  was  from  this 
cause  that,  at  the  lime  when  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  began  to 
apply  his  mind  to  the  subject,  the  penal  laws  of  England 
were  far  more  severe  than  those  of  any  other  European 
country — nearly  300  crimes  of  various  degrees  and  qualities 
of  moral  guilt  being  then  indiscriminately  punishable  with 
death.  The  necessary  consequence  was  a  great  uncertainly  in 
the  execution  of  criminal  justice,  proportionately  impairing 
its  effectiveness ;  for,  as  Lord  Coke  long  ago  observed, '  loo 
severe  laws  are  never  duly  executed*  (3  Inst.,  163).  To 
the  removal  or  mitigation  of  Ibis  great  evil  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  devoted  himself  with  uncommon  energy  and  perse- 
verance during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  Al  first  his 
views  of  practical  improvement  were  limited,  and  the 
only  measures  which  he  originally  contemplated  were, 
first,  a  provision  by  which  acquitted  criminals  should 
be  allowed  compensation  out  of  some  public  fund ;  and, 
secondly,  an  enactment  raising  the  amount  of  tho  value  of 
property  to  the  stealing  of  which  capital  punishment  should 
be  annexed.  Tho  first  of  these  measures,  though  just  in 
principle,  was  liable  to  many  serious  difficulties  in  its  appli- 
cation to  practice,  and  being  strongly  opposed  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  early  abandoned,  and  never  after  wauls 
resumed;  and  the  second  was  modified  at  tho  recommenda- 
tion of  the  present  Lord  Abinger,  then  Mr.  Scarlett,  who 
suggested  to  Romilly,  as  a  much  more  effectual  improve- 
ment of  the  law,  tho  total  repeal  of  all  statutes  which 
punish  with  death  mere  thefts  unaccompanied  by  uny  act 
of  violence  or  other  circumstances  of  aggravation.  Though 
Romilly  readily  adopted  this  suggestion,  he  thought  that 
a  proposition  for  the  simultaneous  repeal  of  so  large  a 
number  of  statutes  stood  no  chance  or  success  in  parlia- 
ment, and  for  that  reason  he  resolved  to  propose,  in  de- 
tail, tho  repeal  of  individual  laws,  by  winch  punish- 
ments of  disproportionate  severity  were  enacted,  and  thus 
gradually  to  expunge  the  whole  from  the  statute  book. 
Accordingly  immediately  after  be  had  taken  his  scat  for 
Wareham,  in  1808.  he  brought  in  a  bill  to  repeal  tho 
stat.  8  Eliz.,  c.  4,  which  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  steal 
privately  from  tho  person  of  another;  and  this  measure, 
after  some  objection  and  discussion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  eventually  passed  (48  Geo.  111.,  c.  1^9).  11  is  next 
step  towards  the  attainment  of  his  object  was  taken  iu  the 
early  part  of  the  session  of  1810,  when  he  introduced  three 
bills  to  repeal  several  statutes  which  punished  with  death 
tho  crimes  of  stealing  privately  in  a  shop  goods  of  tho 
value  of  five  shillings,  and  of  stealing  to  the  amount  of 
forty  shillings  in  dwelling-houses  or  in  vessels  on  tiaviga 
blc  rivers;  and  in  order  thai  his  views  on  the  subject  might 
be  generally  understood,  ho  published  the  sub-tauee  of  the 
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speech  delivered  by  him  on  his  first  proposal  of  the  bills, 
together  with  some  further  arguments,  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  'Observations  on  the  Criminal  Law  as 
it  relates  to  Capital  Punishments,  and  on  the  Mode  in 
which  it  is  administered.'  One  of  the  bills  introduced  by 
him  on  this  occasion  was  thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  a  majority  of  two  voices,  in  a  very  thin  house ;  a 
second  reached  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  there  thrown 
out  by  a  large  majority— the  lord  chancellor  (Eldon)  and 
Lord  Bllenborough  using  reasons  against  it  which  at  the 
present  day  cannot  be  perused  without  astonishment;  and 
the  third  bill  was  withdrawn  by  Romilly,  after  having  in  vain 
attempted  to  make  a  bouse  in  order  to  have  it  read  a  third 
time.  Notwithstanding  this  failure,  his  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  his  principles,  added  to  his  characteristic  firmness 
and  perseverance  enabled  him,  in  spite  of  all  the  discourage* 
ments  arising  from  the  apathy  of  friends,  and  the  ignorance, 
prejudices,  and  party-spirit  of  enemies,  to  renew  bis  endea- 
vours to  pass  these  measures  in  each  succeeding  session 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life;  but  although  several 
severe  laws  of  a  local  and  special  nature  were  repealed,  and 
although  a  considerable  effect  was  produced  on  public 
opinion  by  the  repeated  discusions  of  the  subject,  it  was  not 
until  several  yoara  after  his  death  that  any  substantial  im- 
provement of  the  criminal  law  was  effected. 

In  the  anticipation  of  a  dissolution  of  parliament  on 
occasion  of  the  king's  illness,  at  the  latter  part  of  181 1,  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  was  invited  to  allow  himself  to  be  put  in 
nomination  to  represent  the  city  of  Bristol.  Having  accepted 
this  invitation,  he  went  down  to  Bristol  upon  tho  dissolu- 
tion of  parliament  at  the  close  of  the  year  1812,  with  the 
most  encouraging  prospect  of  success;  but  an  opposition  was 
excited  in  favour  of  a  merchant  of  Bristol,  whose  personal 
influence  and  local  connections  gave  him  a  much  more  effi- 
cient interest  among  the  numerous  constituency  of  that 
city  than  that  which  Romilly  had  acquired  by  means  of 
bis  public  character.  The  consequence  was,  that  after  a 
few  days'  struggle,  he  abandoned  the  contest  as  hopeless. 
Upon  this  failure,  he  was  returned  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
for  his  borough  of  Arundel;  and  Sir  Samuel  considered 
that  the  objections  which  he  had  entertained  in  early  life 
against  accepting  a  scat  in  parliament  from  the  proprietor 
oFa  borough  no  longer  applied,  inasmuch  as  his  public  cha- 
racter was  now  so  fully  established,  that  he  could  never  be 
suspected  of  intending  to  speak  or  vote  merely  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  his  patron ;  and  because,  since  the  law  bad  declared 
the  former  practice  of  selling  seats  to  be  illegal,  there  was 
no  other  means  of  entering  the  House  of  Commons  than  by 
the  nomination  of  a  patron  or  a  popular  election. 

In  the  interval  between  the  dissolution  of  the  former 
parliament  and  the  meeting  of  the  now  one  in  1813,  he 
published  a  small  pamphlet,  eutitled  'Objections  to  the 
Project  of  creating  a  Vice  Chancellor  of  England.'  This 
unsatisfactory  plan  of  reforming  the  evils  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  he  in  all  its  stages  strenuously  though  unsuccess- 
fully opposed. 

It  would  exceed  the  proper  limits  of  the  present  article  to 
relate  in  detail  tho  circumstances  of  the  parliamentary  career 
of  8ir  Samuel  Romilly  during  the  last  five  years  of  his  life. 
In  addition  to  his  proposals  for  the  improvement  of  the 
criminal  law,  he  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  political  Ques- 
tions of  the  time,  generally  acting  in  scalous  opposition  to 
tho  ministers.  He  supported  Mr.  Whilhread's  resolution 
against  declaring  war  with  France  upon  the  return  of  Napo- 
leon from  Elba  in  1815;  he  opposed  the  bills  for  suppressing 
Irish  insurrections,  and  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  1817,  and  moved  resolutions  condemning 
Lord  Sidmouth's  circular  to  magistrates  respecting  tho  pro- 
secution of  seditious  libels.  He  also  spoke  and  voted  against 
the  Alien  Act,  and  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise,  and  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation. 

In  the  summer  of  1818  a  dissolution  of  parliament  took 

!ilaco,  and  Romilly,  being  solicited  to  appear  os  a  candidate 
or  the  representation  of  Westminster,  was  returned  at  the 
head  of  the  poll,  though  he  declined  to  take  any  part  in  the 
canvass,  and  did  not  appear  upon  the  hustings  until  the 
termination  of  tho  election.  He  died  however  before  the 
meeting  of  parliament.  Lady  Romilly,  to  whom  ho  was 
devotedly  attached,  and  whose  health  had  been  for  some 
months  declining,  died  at  Cowcs  in  tho  Isle  of  Wight,  on 
the  29th  of  October,  1818;  and  this  event  occurring  to  a 
mind  already  dangerously  excited  by  recent  exertions  and 
anxiety,  produced  ft  delirium,  under  the  iuUucuco  of  which 


he  put  an  end  to  his  existence  on  the  2nd  of  November. 
1818. 

In  bis  profession  8ir  Samuel  Romilly  attained  to  greater 
success  than  has  been  enjoyed  by  any  advocate  since  the 
time  of  Sir  Edward  CCke.  Nor  did  his  professional  reputa- 
tion at  all  exceed  his  merits.  Ho  had  a  familiar  knowledge 
of  tho  principles  of  English  law  as  administered  not  only  in 
courts  of  equity,  but  in  common-law  tribunals,  an  unusual 
perspicacity  of  thought  and  expression,  strong  power  of  rea- 
soning, great  earnestness  in  enforcing  his  arguments,  entire 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  client,  and  singular  prudence 
in  the  management  of  a  cause.  To  these  qualities  were 
united  a  deep  sonorous  voice,  and  unequalled  imprcssivc- 
ness  of  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  related  to  have 
been  stern  in  his  deportment  to  juniors,  and  unnecessarily 
severe  in  forensic  altercation.  This  may  have  arisen  from 
that  contempt  for  the  members  of  his  own  profession, 
which,  it  appears  from  his  diary,  was  a  prevailing  sentiment 
in  his  mind,  and  which  he  expresses  in  some  instances 
without  sufficient  reason.  Being  himself  far  in  advance  of 
the  opinions  of  his  profession,  and  feeling  in  his  own  mind 
with  the  certainty  of  demonstration  the  truth  of  those  prin- 
ciples upon  which  he  founded  his  projected  improvements 
of  the  law,  he  was  too  much  inclined  to  treat  the  ignorance 
and  bigotry  which  often  opposed  them  with  an  undue 
proportion  of  personal  acrimony.  Although  in  his  early 
letters  Romilly  occasionally  expressed  in  strong  terms  Ins 
aversion  to  his  profession,  declaring  that  ho  'every  day  flit 
more  unfit  for  it,  and  disliked  it  the  more  the  more  he  met 
with  success  in  it'  (Memoir*,  vol.  i.,  p.  454.),  these  feelings 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  the  confirmed  sentiments  of  his 
mind,  ana  were  probably  excited  by  the  irksomenros  of  the 
mechanical  business  with  which  the  practice  of  a  chance  iy 
barrister  commences.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  uaturt 
of  his  practice  was  different,  we  do  not  meet  with  similar 
expressions  of  discontent ;  and  it  is  hardly  j>o*sible  lo 
suppose  that  his  exalted  position  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
during  tho  latter  years  of  his  life,  should  not  hare  been  a 
sourco  of  just  pride  and  gratification  lo  him.  Atall  events, 
the  tradition  of  the  profession  ascribes  to  him  much  eager- 
ness, both  in  acquiring  and  retaining  his  practice. 

Asa  politician,  Romilly  was  inflexibly  consistent  in  all  hu 
general  views,  and  uniformly  acted  up  to  his  principles.  11c 
displayed  however  more  of  the  mere  spirit  of  party  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  bis  enlarged  mind  and 
otherwise  independent  character.  In  some  instances,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  Mr.  Perceval,  he  suffered  the  feelings 
of  party  to  interfere  with  the  friendships  of  private  life ;  uuJ 
with  a  species  of  bigotry  hardly  credible,  seemed  to  consider 
it  morally  wrong  that  he  should  associate  cordially  with  one 
who  differed  from  him  in  political  opinion.  Tho  same  rigid 
attachment  to  party  induced  a  degree  of  intolerance  in  uni- 
formly ascribing  to  corrupt  or  interested  motives  the  occa- 
sional desertion  of  individuals  from  the  Whig  standard  ;  and 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  his  personal  attack  upon  lord 
Melville  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Brands  motion  in  180',  led 
him  into  expressions  of  rudeness  which  his  own  excellent 
tasto  afterwards  strongly  condemned. 

His  public  speaking  was  perhaps  more  deeply  impressive 
than  that  of  any  speaker  of  modern  times.  Ho  expressed 
himself  with  great  readiness  and  fluency.  Without  aid  from 
artificial  means,  and  without  the  use  of  figurative  language 
or  ornament  of  any  kind,  his  simple,  correct,  and  nervous 
style,  supported  by  his  serious  and  dignified  deportment  and 
fine  voice,  often  produced  an  effect  equally  surprising  to  the 
speaker  and  his  bearers*  Romilly  mentions  in  his  Diary 
an  instance  of  this  kind,  which  occurred  in  his  farewell 
speech  to  the  electors  of  Bristol,  in  181  '1 :  'There  was  no- 
thing,' says  he,  '  in  this  speech  at  all  calculated  lo  excite  (ho 
passions,  and  I  know  not  to  what  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
effect  it  produced;  but  it  is  certain  that  before  I  got  to  the 
conclusion,  I  saw  tho  tears  streaming  down  the  cheeks  of 
many  of  my  hearers.'  (Memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  61-2.)  The 
writer  of  this  article  was  preseift  on  the  occasion  here  alluded 
lo,  and  well  remembers  the  powerful  impression  produced  by 
tho  few  simple  sentences  uttered  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly. 

Romilly's  style  in  writing  displays  the  same  features  as 
his  manner  of  speaking, — clear,  easy,  forcible,  and  totally 
unadorned.  In  very  early  life,  bo  acquired  the  habits  of 
reading  w  ith  care  and  reflection,  and  of  thinking  clearly  and 
closely ;  and  hence  arose  the  faculties  of  accurate  reasoning, 
and  of  distinct  and  powerful  expression,  lor  which  ho  was 
singularly  remarkable. 
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ROMNEY  and  ROMNEY  MARSH.  [Kent.] 
ROMNEY,  GEORGE,  born  at  Dalton  in  Lancashire, 
December  15,  1734,  was  the  son  of  John  Romney,  a  wealthy 
cabinet-maker  of  that  town.  As  he  showed  a  mechanical 
turn  at  a  very  early  age,  he  waa  taken  away  from  school  in 
his  eleventh  year,  and  placed  in  his  fathers  workshop.  A 
watchmaker  of  the  naroo  of  Williamson,  an  eccentrio  man, 
who  was  devoted  to  alchemy,  exercised  an  influence  over 
the  mind  of  young  Romney  which  seems  to  have  left  a 
lasting  impression ;  be  endeavoured  to  initiate  him  in  the 
mysteries  of  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  onr  young  painter 
was  not  an  unwilling  disciple.  How  Romney  first  mani- 
fested a  talent  for  the  art  in  which  he  subsequently  attained 
such  distinction,  is  not  satisfactorily  shown  by  his  several 
biographers.  His  son  the  Rev.  John  Romney  states  that 
ho  met  with  Lionardo  da  Vinci's  treatise  on  painting,  em- 
bellished with  various  illustrations,  at  a  very  early  ago. 
According  toHayley.he  appears  to  have  had  a  passion  for 
sketching  people  and  taking  likenesses,  which  he  exercised 
by  drawing  his  fellow- work  men  in  various  attitudes  upon  the 
deals  and  boards  in  his  father's  workshop.  His  first  effort 
that  attracted  any  notico  was  a  drawing  of  Mrs.  Gardiner, 
which  induced  his  father,  encouraged  by  the  persuasion  of 
several  friends,  to  place  him  with  a  portrait-painter  of  tho 
name  of  Steele,  who  painted  beads  at  Kendal,  to  whom  he 
was  bound  for  four  years,  at  the  age  of  niueteen. 

At  Kendal,  in  1756,  Romney  contracted  an  early  mar- 
riage with  Mary  Abbot  of  Kirkland.  by  which  he  displeased 
his  parents;  and  according  to  Hayley,  although  his  son 
denies  the  fact,  he  himself  shortly  afterwards  repented  of  his 
precipitate  step.   The  result  however  proved  that  his  choice 
was  eminently  worthy  of  his  affections.  Having  cancelled  the 
indenture-  with  his  master,  Romney,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  commenced  painting  on  hisown'account.  His  first  pro- 
duction was  a  band  holding  a  letter  for  the  post-office  win- 
dow at  Kendal,  which  continued  there  for  many  years.  His 
first  portraits  were  two  half-lengths  of  Walter  Strickland  of 
Sizergh,  and  his  lady,  at  whose  house  he  saw  a  portrait  of 
Sir  Walter  Strickland,  by  Lely.and  two  portraits,  by  Rigaud, 
the  only  pictures  by  other  masters  that  he  bad  any  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  previous  to  bis  arrival  in  London.  His 
industry  was  indefatigable,  and  nature  alone  being  bis  guide, 
he  gradually  formed  for  himself  a  simple  and  natural  style, 
unblemished  by  those  artificial  or  adventitious  qualities 
which  are  so  easily  acquired  from  the  schools.  Through  the 
influence  of  his  friend  Mr.  Strickland,  he  obtained  consider- 
able employment  from  the  gentlemen  of  Westmoreland,  in' 
40  mo  of  whose  portraits  he  introduced  dogs,  painted  with 
great  spirit  and  (ruth.    Besides  portraits  he  painted  many 
fancy  pieces,  twenty  of  which  he  exhibited  in  the  town-ball 
of  Kendal,  and  disposed  of  afterwards  by  lottery,  for  which 
he  itsued  eighty  tickets  at  half-a-guinea  each.    After  exe% 
eising  his  talents  for  about  Ave  years  in  the  north,  his  am- 
bition directed  his  views  towards  the  capital;  and  in  the 
spring  of  )7fii,  he  set  out  alone  for  London,  leaving  bis 
wife  and  two  young  children  in  Kendal,  who,  according  to 
the  painter's  son,  were  to  join  him  when  be  had  established 
himself  in  the  metropolis ;  but  the  sequel  casts  a  shade  over 
tho  moral  character  of  Romney.   He  rose  rapidly  to  fame 
and  fortune,  and,  with  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  divided 
the  patronage  of  the  great  and  the  wealthy;  but  his  young 
wife  was  never  called  to  share  tho  fortunes  of  hoc  husband ; 
ho  concealed  his  marriage  from  his  friends,  and  only  re- 
turned to  the  neglected  mother  of  his  children  when  he  was 
old  and  feeble,  and  required  a  nurse  to  administer  to  his 
wants  and  boar  with  his  weaknesses. 

Romney  commenced  his  metropolitan  career  by  painting 
heeds  for  four  guineas  in  the  city.  In  1 763  he  obtained  the 
second  prize  of  fifty  guineas  from  the  Society  of  Arts  for  a 
picture  of  the  Death  of  Wolfe,  but  through  the  influence  of 
Reynolds  the  decision  was  revised  and  reversed  in  favour  of 
Mortimer,  for  his  picture  of  Edward  the  Confessor  seising 
the  Treasures  of  his  Mother.  Romney  received  a  present 
of  twenty-five  guineas.  This  circumstance  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  the  principal  .cause  of  the  enmity  which 
ever  after  subsisted  between  Romney  and  Reynolds. 

Romney  seems  to  have  met  with  considerable  and  early 
encouragement.  He  soon  moved  from  the  city  to  the  west 
end,  and  raised  bis  price  for  a  head  to  five  guineas.  At  this 
tune  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  Paris,  where  ho  was  much  struck 
with  the  great  Mary  do'  Medici  scries  of  pictures  by  Rubens, 
in  tho  Luxembourg.  Upon  bis  return  he  painted  the  por- 
rait  of  Sir  Joseph  Yates,  ono  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of 


king's  bench,  a  picture  which  procured  him  a  valuable  con- 
nection amongst  lawyers.  Shortly  afterwards  he  obtained  a 
fifty-guinea  premium  from  tho  Society  of  Arts  for  a  picture 
of  the  Death  of  King  Edmund. 

In  1767,  in  consequence  of  his  rapidly  increasing  prac- 
tice, he  removed  to  Great  Newport  Street,  within  a  Tew  doors 
of  the  former  residence  of  Reynolds.  Here  he  added  greatly 
to  his  reputation  by  a  portrait  of  Sir  George  Warren  and  bis 
Lady,  with  a  little  girl  caressing  a  bullfinch.  He  now  not 
only  ranked  with  the  first  painters  of  fancy  subjects,  but  he 
bid  fair  to  rival  the  President  in  portrait. 

Romney's  intercourse  with  men  of  taste  and  learning  was 
now  such  as  to  make  .him  feel  the  necessity  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  tho  great  works  of  art  upon  the  Continent.  He 
accordingly  set  out  for  Italy  in  1773,  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  tho  pope  from  that  great  patron  of  the  arts  the 
duke  of  Richmond.  In  Rome  he  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  works  of  Michel  Angelo  and  Raphael ;  and  during 
his  stay  there  produced  ono  of  his  most  beautiful  pictures, 
tho  Wood  Nymph,  representing  a  naked  female  reposing 
upon  the  ground  with  her  back  towards  the  spectator. 

From  Rome  bo  went  to  Venice,  where  ho  painted  tho 
portrait  of  Wortley  Montagu  in  a  Turkish  dress.    Ho  re- 
I  turned  to  London  in  tho  summer  of  1773,  greatly  itn 
proved  in  every  respect  by  his  continental  tour. 

Shortly  after  bis  return  to  London,  he  took  a  house  in 
Cavendish  Square,  and,  under  the  auspioes  of  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  recommenced  his  career  as  a  portrait- 
painter,  charging  15  guineas  for  a  head,  30  for  a  half- 
length,  and  60  for  a  whole-length ;  the  president's  prico 
being  at  that  time  35  guineas  for  a  head.  But  Romney 
soon  found  it  necessary  to  raise  his  prices,  for  sitters  of  all 
ranks  crowded  to  his  studio;  and,  notwithstanding  they 
were  still  comparatively  low,  in  a  few  years  be  realised  an 
income  of  nearly  four  thousand  a  year  by  portraits  alone. 

He  subsequently  raised  his  prices  considerably  :  in  I  787, 
to  25  guineas;  in  1789,  to  30;  and  in  1793,  to  35  guineas 
for  a  head,  which  continued  to  be  his  charge  duriug  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  the  other  sizes  being  charged  in  pro- 
portion. 

Romney  waa  now  the  acknowledged  rival  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  portrait.  Reynolds's  admirer  and  biographer, 
Nortbcote,  says,  'Certain  it  is,  that  Sir  Joshua  was  not 
much  employed  in  portraits  after  Romney  grew  into  fashion.' 
LordThurlow  is  also  reported  to  have  said,  'Reynolds  and 
Romney  divide  the  town;  I  am  of  the  Romney  faction.' 
To  characterise  these  two  factions  technically,  we  should 
term  them  the  factions  of  form  and  colour,  the  former  being 
that  of  Romney.  Romney's  great  success  seems  tu  havo 
excited  an  active  jealousy  upon  the  part  of  Sir  Joshua,  who, 
when  he  spoke  of  him,  used  to  term  him  'the  man  in 
Cavendish  Square;'  and,  from  a  passage  in  Northcote's 
is,"  we  may  infer  that  the  President  occa- 
disparagingly  of  the  works  of  Romney. 
Nortbcote  represents  Garrick  as  saying  of  Cumberland  tho 
dramatist,  '  He  hates  you.  Sir  Joshua,  oecauso  you  do  not 
admire  tho  painter  whom  lie  considers  as  a  second  Cor- 
reggio.'  '  Who  is  that  ?'  said  Reynolds.  '  Why,  his  Cor- 
regurio,'  answered  Garrick,  '  is  Romney  the  painter.' 

Notwithstanding  Romney's  great  employment  in  por- 
traiture, he  found  abundant  leisure  to  lay  in  fancy  pieces, 
many  of  which  however  were  left  unfinished.  The  most  re- 
markable of  those  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  were,  The 
Tempest;  Tragedy  and  Comedy  nursing  Sbakspere;  the 
Infant  Sbakspere  attended  by  the  Passions;  the  Atope; 
Children  in  a  Boat  drifted  out  to  Sea ;  Shepherd  Hoy  asleep, 
watched  by  bis  Dog,  at  the  approach  of  a  Thunder-storm ; 
Nature  unveiling  nerself  to  8hak*pcre,  &c  Romney  is 
aaki  to  have  been  the  originator  of  Boydell's  'Sbakspere 
Gallery.'  The  Tempest  and  the  Infant  Shakspere  attended 
by  the  Passions  were  painted  for  that  collection.  He  made 
sketches  also  for  five  other  subjeots,  but  they  were  never 
executed ;  tho  Banquet  and  the  Cavern  Scene  in  •  Macbeth 
Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page ;  Bolingbroke  and  Margery  Jour- 
dain  conjuring  up  the  Fiend  ;  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

Romney  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  celebrated 
Lady  Hamilton,  then  the  beautiful  Emma  Lyon.  Accord- 
ing to  bis  son,  he  made  no  less  than  twenty-three  pictures 
from  lier,  some  of  which  however  were  never  finished.  She 
was  paiutod  in  various  characters,  as  Iphigenia,  St.  Cecilia, 
Sensibility,  a  Bacchante,  Alope,  the  8pin«tross,  Cassandra, 
Calypso.  Magdalene,  Joan  of  Arc,  and  Pythian  Priestess. 
„  Romney's  ambition  appears  to  have  increased  with  his 
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years,  and  in  his  later  days  ho  dovoted  himself  more 
ardently  to  fancy  subjects  than  ever.  Milton  and  his 
Daughters,  and  Newton  making  Experiments  with  the 
Prism,  as  a  companion  to  it,  were  the  most  popular  of  those 
later  productions.  He  scut  100/.  to  Flaxman,  then  study- 
ing in  Rome,  to  purchase  casts  from  the  antique  for  him, 
who  scut  him  '  the  cream  of  the  finest  things  in  Rome.' 
The  group  of  the  Laocoon,  the  Niobe,  the  Apollo  Belvidcrc, 
the  Apollo  Sauroctonos  groups  of  the  Castor  and  Pollux, 
and  Cupid  and  Psyche,  the  relief  on  the  Borghese  vase, 
several  busts,  and  the  best  fragments  of  legs  and  arms  that 
could  be  found.  These  splendid  monuments  of  antient 
genius  tended  only  still  further  to  excite  the  emulation  and 
ambition  of  Romney ;  he  conceived  grand  designs  of  paint- 
ing '  the  seven  ages,' '  the  visions  of  Adam  with  the  angel,' 
'  the  Hood,  and  the  opening  of  the  ark,'  and  many  from 
Milton,  some  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  others  having  Satan 
as  their  hero. 

This  constant  excitement  seems  to  have  been  too  much 
for  the  painter's  nerves,  and  his  mind  was  gradually  giving 
way  under  it.  His  observations  called  forth  by  the  melan- 
choly fute  of  his  friend  Cowper  seem  to  have  been  almost 
foreboding  of  the  similar  fate  that  awaited  himself :  *  If  there 
is  a  situation  moro  deplorable  than  any  other  in  nature,  it 
is  the  horrible  decline  of  reason,  and  the  derangement  of 
that  power  we  hare  been  blest  with.'  The  health  of  his 
faculties  was  now  rapidly  declining,  but  the  return  of  his 
friend  Flaxman  from  Rome,  of  whose  talents  he  had  a  very 
high  opinion,  cheered  him  for  a  season.  He  shortly  how- 
ever became  possessed  with  an  idea  that  his  house  in  Caven- 
dish Square  was  not  sufficiently  spacious  to  admit  of  the 
execution  of  the  magnificent  designs  he  had  in  contempla- 
tion, and  he  accordingly  had  a  house  and  gallery  constructed 
at  Hampstcad,  upon  his  own  plans  and  under  bis  own 
direction.  He  left  Cavendish  Square  in  1797.  after  a  resi- 
dence there  of  twenty-one  years,  and  repaired  to  his  new 
studio  at  Hampstead,  but  not  to  revel  in  the  dreams  of  his 
wild  genius,  for  he  was  soon  oppressed  with  a  degree  of 
nervous  dejection  that  deprived  him  of  all  energy.  After 
one  or  two  efforts  upon  the  canvass,  he  complained  of 
a  swimming  in  the  head,  and  a  paralytic  numbness  in  his 
right  hand,  and  then  renounced  the  pencil  for  ever. 

In  the  summer  of  1799  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, and  started  abruptly  for  the  north,  whore,  in  Kendal, 
bis  amiable  wife  still  resided,  surviving  the  cold  neglect 
and  long  estrangement  of  her  husband,  and  in  whom  he 
found  an  attentive  and  affectionate  nurse, '  who  had  never 
been  irritated  to  an  act  of  unkindncss  or  an  expression  of 
reproach'  by  thirty-seven  years  of  absenco  and  neglect, 
during  which  long  interval  ho  had  paid  but  two  visits  to 
the  north.  The  kind  attentions  of  this  exemplary  woman 
awakened  feelings  of  intense  gratitude  in  the  heart  of  Rom- 
ney, and  he  once  again  enjoyed  real  happiness,  to  which  in 
the  long  years  of  his  prosperity  he  had  been  a  total  Granger. 
He  gave  orders  for  the  sale  of  his  properly  at  Hampstead, 
and  purchased  a  house  at  Kendal,  where  ho  had  resolved  to 
remain.  But  this  bright  period  was  of  short  duration,  for 
upon  the  return  of  his  brother.  Colonel  Romney,  from 
ln«lia,  which  was  little  more  than  a  year  after  his  arrival  at 
Kendal,  he  suddenly  fell  into  a  state  of  utter  imbecility,  and 
ho  lingered  on  for  nearly  two  years,  unconscious  of  existence, 
until  the  15th  of  November,  1802,  when  he  died,  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at  Dalton,  the 
plucc  of  his  birth. 

In  person  Romney  was  tall  and  strong,  '  1.8  features 
were  broad  and  manly,  his  hair  dark,  his  eyes  large,  quick, 
and  discerning.' 

Romney  attained  to  greater  eminence  in  two  branches  of 
art,  history  and  portrait,  than  it  is  the  lot  of  most  men  to 
attain  in  one.  According  to  Flaxman,  he  surpassed  all 
British  painters  in  poetic  dignity  of  conception;  and  in  por- 
trait he  was  the  acknowledged  rival  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
His  productions  in  poetic  and  historic  art,  finished  and  un- 
finished, are  extraordinarily  numerous,  comprising  every 
variety  of  subject  from  the  illustration  of  the  most  simple 
historical  fact,  to  the  endeavour  to  embody  the  wildest 
fictions  of  tho  poets.  Some  of  those  designs  were  presented 
in  1817,  by  the  painter's  son,  to  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
to  be  deposited  in  the  FiUwilliara  Museum ;  and  the  Car- 
toons, so  much  admired  by  Flaxman,  were  by  tho  same 
gentleman  presented,  in  1823,  to  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Liverpool.  They  consist  of  eight  from  tho  story  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche,  two  from  that  of  Orpbous  and  Eurydice,  and 


ono  from  each  of  the  following  subjects  :*—  Prometheus 
chained,  Descent  of  Odin,  Medea,  Birth  of  Shakspere,  In- 
fant Sbakspere,  Death  or  Cordelia,  Ghost  of  Darius,  and 
Atogsa's  Dream. 

The  following  examples  will  servo  to  show  how  exten- 
sively Romney  was  -patronised  in  portrait : — the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 
Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  Warren  Hastings,  Cowper,  Earl 
of  Chatham,  William  Pitt,  Gibbon,  David  Hartley,  Sir 
Hyde  Parker,  Lord  Melville,  Lord  Ellenborooeb,  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  York,  and  Dublin.  Dr.  Parr,  Dr. 
Paley,  John  Wesley,  Thomas  Paine,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  Mrs. 
Jordan,  and  Flaxman  modelling  the  bust  of  Hayley. 

Romney  was  not  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
he  never  sent  any  of  his  works  to  its  exhibitions.  He  ha* 
had  several  biographers:  Cumberland,  the  dramatist,  wrote 
a  short  account  of  him  ;  his  friend  Hayley,  the  poet,  pub- 
lished an  elaborate  life,  for  which  Flaxman  wrote  the  cha- 
racter of  his  works ;  another  was  afterwards  written  by  bis 
son  the  Rev.  John  Romney;  and  there  it  an  excellent 
memoir  of  him  in  Allan  Cunningham's  'Live*  of  the 
British  Painters,'  &c. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Flaxman's  character  of 
tho  works  and  genius  of  Romney : — '  When  Romney  first 
began  to  paint,  he  had  seen  no  gallery  of  pictures,  nor  the 
fine  productions  of  antient  sculpture:  but  then  women  and 
children  were  bis  statues,  and  all  objects  under  the  cope  of 
heaven  formed  his  school  of  painting.'  '  His  genius  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  scenes  he  was  born  in  :  like  them 
it  partook  of  the  grand  and  beautiful ;  and  like  them  also 
the  bright  sunshine  and  enchanting  prospects  of  his  fancy 
were  occasionally  overspread  with  mist  and  gloom.'  '  Few 
painters  have  left  so  many  examples  in  their  works  of  (be 
tender  and  delicate  affections;  and  several  of  his  picture* 
breathe  a  kindred  spirit  with  the  Sigismonda  of  Correggio. 
His  Cartoons,  some  of  which  have  unfortunately  perished, 
were  examples  of  the  sublime  and  terrible ;  at  that  time 
perfectly  new  in  English  art.'  '  His  compositions,  like  those 
of  the  antient  pictures  and  basso-relievos,  told  their  story 
by  a  single  group  of  figures  in  the  front ;  whilst  the  back- 
ground is  made  the  simplest  possible,  rejecting  all  unneces- 
sary episode  and  trivia]  ornament,  either  of  secondary  groups 
or  architectural  subdivision.  In  his  compositions  the  be- 
holder was  forcibly  struck  by  the  sentiment  at  the  first 
glance;  tho  gradations  and  varieties  of  which  be  traced 
through  several  characters,  all  conceived  in  an  elevated 
spirit  of  dignity  and  beauty,  with  a  lively  expression  of 
nature  in  all  the  parts.  His  heads  were  various;  the  male 
wero  decided  and  grand ;  the  female  lovely ;  bis  figures  re- 
sembled the  antique;  the  limbs  were  elegant  and  finely 
formed;  his  drapery  was  well  understood.  'Few  artists 
since  the  fifteenth  century  have  been  able  to  do  so  much  in 
ss>  many  different  branches.' 

ROMOR  ANTIN.   [Loir  kt  Cher.1 

ROMSEY.  [Hampshire.] 

RO'MULUS.  The  numerous  legends  about  Romulus, 
the  founder  of  Rome,  may  be  distributed  into  two  principal 
classes.  One  of  these  represents  him  as  closely  connected 
with  the  royal  family  of  Alba,  and  maybe  considered  as  the 
native  legend  which  probably  originated  among  the  Romans 
themselves,  and  was  almost  universally  believed  by  the 
Romans.  The  second,  which  connects  Romulus  with  Aeneas 
and  the  Trojans,  is  manifestly  of  Greek  origin,  and  did  not 
become  current  until  a  comparatively  late  period  of  the 
history  of  Rome.  According  to  the  Utter  story,  Romulus 
was  sometimes  described  as  tho  son  of  Aeneas,  and  some- 
times as  his  grandson;  and  while  somo  writers  mention 
Romulus  alone,  others  represent  him  aa  having  a  brother. 
(Remus),  or  several  brothers.  (See  the  various  modifica- 
tions of  this  legend,  or  rather  Greek  fabrication,  in  Festus, 
i.  v.  •  Roma;'  Plut,  Romul ,  2 ;  and  Dionys.Hal.,  i.  73  ;  com  p. 
Niebuhr,  i.,  p.  210,  &c.)  This  story  leaves  a  vacuum  in  the 
history  of  Rome,  which  amounts  to  about  three  centuries 
and  a  half,  that  is,  from  the  return  of  the  heroes  from  Troy, 
till  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  before  Christ,  and 
various  means  wero  devised,  by  antient  writers,  such  as  the 
building  of  a  second,  and  even  of  a  third  Rome,  for  filling 
up  this  gap.  But  this  story,  notwithstanding  its  incongru- 
ities, bos  sometimes  been  adopted  even  by  Roman  writers, 
such  as  Sallust,  who  state*  that  Rome  was  founded  by  Tro- 
jans, under  the  guidance  of  Aeneas.  The  genuine  Roman 
legend  inado  Romulus  and  Remus  the  twin-sous  of  Silvia, 
daughter  of  the  Alban  king  Procos.  The  royal  bouse  of  Alb* 
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was  iu  .alcr  times  represented  as  descended  from  Aeneas, 
while  others,  preserving  the  legend  mure  in  its  original 
purity,  made  no  mention  of  its  Trojan  descent.  The  main 
features  of  the  Roman  legend  which  are  preserved  in  Livy 
(i.  3,  &r. ;  Cie..  De  ItepubL,  ii.  5 ;  comp.  Plut.,  Romul.,  3, 
&c;  Dionys.  Hal,  i.,  p.  61.  &c.),  are  these: — 

When  Procas.  king  of  Alba,  died,  he  left  two  sons,  Nu- 
initor  and  Amulius.    The  latter  wrested  the  government 
from  his  elder  brother,  who  yielded  without  a  struggle,  and 
lived  as  a  private  person  in  quiet  retirement.  But  Amulius, 
fearing  that  the  descendants  of  his  brother  might  punish 
him  for  bis  usurpation,  had  the  son  of  Numitor  murdered, 
and  made  his  daughter  Silvia  a  priestess  of  Vesta,  an  office 
which  obliged  her  to  perpetual  celibacy.  One  day  however 
when  Silvia  went  into  the  sacred  grove  to  draw  water  from 
the  well  for  the  service  of  Vesta,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  took 
place,  and  the  maid,  frightened  by  the  appearance  of  a  wolf, 
Heel  into  a  cave.    Hore  she  was  overpowered  by  Mars,  who 
promised  her  a  glorious  offspring.   She  was  delivered  of 
twins,  but  the  god  apparently  forsook  her,  for  she  was  con- 
demned and  put  to  death  by  Amulius,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  two  children  should  be  drowned  in  the 
river  Anio.     But  the  river  carried  the  cradle,  with  the 
children  in  it,  into  the  Tiber,  which  at  the  time  bad  over- 
flowed its  banks.    The  cradle  was  driven  into  shallow 
water  to  a  wild  fig-tree  (Ficus  Ruminalis)  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine  hill.  A  she-wolf,  which  came  to  the  water  to  drink, 
heard  the  cries  of  the  children,  and  suckled  them,  whilst  a 
woodpecker,  which  was,  like  the  wolf,  an  animal  sacred  to 
Mars,  brought  them  other  food  whenever  they  wanted  it. 
This  marvellous  spectacle  was  observed  by  Faustulus,  tho 
herdsman  of  the  flocks  of  king  Amulius,  and  ho  took  the 
children  and  carried  them  to  nis  wife  Acca  Laurentia  or 
Lupa.    Thus  they  grew  up  in  the  shepherd's  straw  huts  on 
the  Palatine ;  that  in  which  Romulus  was  said  to  have  lived 
was  kept  up  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Nero.   The  two 
youths  became  the  stoutest  and  bravest  Among  their  com- 
rades, with  whom  they  shared  their  booty.   The  followers 
of  Romulus  were  called  Quinctilii,  and  those  of  Remus, 
Fubii.    A  quarrel  one  day  broke  out  between  the  two 
brothers  and  the  shepherd*  of  the  wealthy  Numitor.  Remus 
was  taken  by  a  stratagem,  and  led  to  Alba  before  Numitor, 
who,  struck  by  his  appearance  and  the  circumstance  of  the 
age  of  the  two  brothers,  ordered  Romulus  likewise  to  be 
brought  before  him.  Faustulus  now  disclosed  to  the  young 
men  the  secret  of  their  birth,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
faithful  comrades  who  had  accompanied  them  to  Alba,  they 
slew  Amulius,  and  their  grandfather  Numitor  was  restored 
to  tlio  government  of  Alba, 

The  love  of  their  humble  home  however  drew  the  youths 
hack  to  tho  banks  of  tho  Tiber,  to  found  a  new  city.  The 
district  assigned  to  them  for  this  purpose  by  Numitor  ex- 
tended in  the  direction  of  Alba  as  far  as  the  sixth  milestone, 
which  was  the  frontier  of  the  original  Ager  Romania,  and 
where,  down  to  a  very  late  period,  the  Ambarvulia  were 
solemnised.  A  dispute  arising  between  the  brothers  as  to 
the  site  and  name  of  the  new  city,  it  was  agreed  that  it 
should  be  derided  by  augury.  Romulus  took  his  station  on 
the  Palatine,  and  Remus  on  the  Avenline.  Remus  had 
the  first  augury,  and  saw  six  vultures,  but  Romulus  taw 
twelve.  Considering  that  bis  double  number  was  a  signal 
proof  of  the  favour  of  the  gods,  Romulus  and  his  parly 
claimed  the  victory.  Inobservance  of  the  rites  customary 
among  tho  Etruscans  in  the  building  of  towns,  Romulus 
yoked  a  bullock  and  a  heifer  to  a  plough  and  drew  a  furrow 
round  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  hill  to  mark  the  course  of  the 
walls  and  of  the  pomerium.  Over  the  parts  where  he  in- 
tended to  build  the  gales  (porta)),  he  carried  (portare)  the 
plough.  Tho  new  city  thus  built  on  die  Palatine  was 
called  Roma.  Remus,  who  felt  indignant  at  the  wrong 
which  he  had  suffered,  in  order  to  show  his  contempt  of  the 
rude  and  simple  fortifications,  leaped  ovor  them ;  and  Ro- 
mulus punished  his  brother's  insolence  by  pulling  him  to 
death. 

The  population  of  the  new  city  being  very  small,  the 
gate*  were  thrown  opon  to  strangers.  Exiles,  robbers,  run- 
away sla\es.  and  criminals  flocked  to  the  city  as  an  asylum, 
and  found  a  welcomo  reception.  The  only  thing  they  now 
wanted  was  women ;  but  nono  of  the  neighbouring  people 
were  willing  to  form  matrimonial  connections  with  the  new 
settlers.  Romulus  therefore  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem ; 
lie  proclaimed  that  festive  solemnities  and  games  should  be 
held  in  the  city,  and  he  invited  his  neighbour*  tho  Latins 


and  Sabincs  lo  attend  them  with  their  daughters.  In  tho 
midst  of  the  solemnities  the  females  were  forcibly  carried 
off:  the  number  thus  taken  was  said  to  hare  been  thirty. 
The  three  nearest  Latin  towns,  Antcmnse.  Camina,  and 
Crust uinerium,  now  took  up  arms  against  Romo,  but  Ro- 
mulus defeated  them  successively,  and  having  slain  Acron, 
king  of  Cscnina,  he  dedicated  the  first  spolia  opima  to 
Jupiter  Foretrius.  The  Sabincs,  under  their  king  Titus 
Tali  us,  likewise  made  war  upon  Rome,  and  the  treachery  of 
Turpoia,  a  Roman  woman,  opened  to  them  the  gates  of 
the  fortress  on  the  Capitol.  Tho  Sabines  attempted  to 
storm  the  city,  and  Romulus  in  this  emergency  vowed  a 
temple  to  Jupiter  Stator,  in  order  to  inspire  his  men  with 
courage  and  to  prevent  them  from  flying  oefoae  the  enemy. 
The  war  was  continued  with  doubtful  success,  and  finally 
terminated  by  the  Sabine  women  throwing  themselves  be- 
tween the  combatants,  and  thus  restoring  peace  between 
their  fathers  and  husbands.  Romulus  rewarded  the  women 
of  Rome  for  their  services  by  tho  grant  of  various  privileges, 
and  the  thirty  curia)  were  called  after  the  names  of  the 
thirty  Sabine  women.  Tho  two  nations,  the  Romans  ou  the 
Palatine,  and  the  Sabincs  on  the  Capitoline  and  the  Qui- 
rinal.  were  united  as  one  nation,  though  each  continued  to 
have  its  own  king. 

Tho  two  kings  and  tho  citizens  of  tho  two  states  met  in 
the  valley  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  (comitium) 
whenever  it  was  necessary  to  transact  business  which  was 
of  importance  to  both  nations.  This  union  however  did  not 
last  long,  fur  Tatius  was  killed  during  a  national  sacrifice  at 
Lavinium,  and  Romulus  henceforth  ruled  alone  over  the 
two  nations. 

During  the  period  that  Romulus  was  sole  king,  he  is  saia 
to  have  carried  on  two  wars,  one  against  Fidenae,  and  an- 
other against  Veii.  Fidena?  commenced  the  war  from  fear 
of  the  growing  strength  of  its  neighbour ;  but  Romulus  got 
a  victory  over  them  by  stratagem,  and  took  possession  of 
their  town.  The  war  against  Veii  rose  out  of  that  against 
FidensD.  for  both  were  Etruscan  towns.  Veii  was  likewise 
humbled,  but  it  obtained  a  truce  of  one  hundred  years,  after 
surrendering  part  of  its  territory  to  Rome. 

Such  arc  the  fortunes  and  achievements  which  the  old 
Roman  legcud  ascribed  to  the  founder  of  the  city.  Respect- 
ing his  political  institutions,  see  tho  article  Rome.  He  is 
said  to  have  died  after  a  reign  of  thirty-seven  years  (716 
h.c).  His  death  is  represented  in  as  marvellous  a  light  as 
his  birth.  On  the  nones  of  Quinctilis,  or  on  the  Quirinalia, 
tho  king,  while  reviewing  his  people  near  the  marsh  of 
Capra,  was  taken  up  by  his  father  Mors,  and  carried  to 
heaven.  The  people  in  terror  fled  from  the  spot ;  but 
Itomulus  soon  afterwards  appeared  as  a  glorified  hero  to 
Proculus  Julius,  and  bade  him  inform  his  people  that  in 
future  ho  would  watch  over  them  as  the  god  Qoinnus. 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  the  story  of  the  founder  of 
Rorao,  which  was  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  comme- 
morated in  national  songs  to  the  time  of  Dionysius.  (Dionys. 
Hal.,  u  p-  CG.)  Writers  both  anticnt  and  modern  have 
attempted  to  elicit  historical  truth  from  this  beautiful  and 
in  most  parts  truly  poetical  legend, or  have  struck  out  some 
parts  of  the  narrative  as  altogether  fabulous,  and  retained 
others  which  are  more  in  accordance  with  the  events  of  real 
history.  The  mischievous  results  of  such  perverse  criticism 
have  been  clearly  shown  by  Nicbuhr  (i.,  p.  235,  &c).  Tho 
acts  and  institutions  attributed  to  Romulus  which  are  of 
any  importance  to  the  historian,  and  which  from  their 
connection  with  events  of  a  more  historical  age,  or  with  the 
general  state  of  the  nations  of  Italy,  may  be  considered  as 
history,  are  given  in  the  article  Rons. 

RONCESVALLES  (French,  Roncevaux)  is  the  namo 
of  a  valley  formed  by  the  Pyrenees  of  Navarre  butween 
Pampcluna  and  St.  Jean  Pic  de  Port,  on  tho  French  fron- 
tier. It  is  also  (he  name  of  a  small  village  in  lhal_vullev, 
remarkable  only  for  on  anlient  abbey  (Nuestra  Seiiora  de 
Roncesvalles),  where  the  tomb  of  Don  Sancho  el  Fuertu 
(the  strong),  king  of  Navarre,  is  shown,  as  well  as  several 
anticnt  relics  bearing  the  namo  of  Roland.  According  to 
tradition,  this  hero,  and  many  others  of  Charlemagne's 
peers,  who  had  invaded  Spain  in  778,  whilst  attempting 
to  regain  Franco,  were  surrounded  by  the  Navarresc,  com- 
manded by  Bernardo  del  Carpio.  and  put  to  death.  This 
event  however,  which  forms  the  subject  of  many  Spanish 
romances  and  chivalrous  chronicles,  is  fur  from  being  sup- 
ported by  historical  evidence. 
I    RON  DA,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Spain,  formerly  belonging 
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to  the  province  of  Malaga,  is  now  the  capital  of  a  province 
so  called  since  Iho  late  division  of  the  Spanish  territory. 
It  is  generally  supposed,  though  erroneously,  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  auiicnt  Arunda  (Plin.,  iii.  1),  which  stood  some 
miles  to  the  south-west.  It  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  it 
was  entirely  built  by  the  Moors,  with  the  remains  of  Aci- 
nippo,  or  Ronrin  la  Vieja  (old  Rouda),  which  is  two  leagues 
to  tho  north,  and  where  tho  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  a 
temple,  aqueduct,  and  extensive  walls  are  still  standing. 
Ronda  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  lofty  mountains  of  the 
Sierra  de  Ronda.  and  is  fourteen  leagues  from  Gibraltar, 
twenty  from  Cadiz,  and  nbout  the  same  distance  from  Seville. 
It  is  considerably  elevated  above  the  sea,  being  built  on  a 
hill,  which  terminates  abruptly  just  below  it  to  the  west. 
Tho  city  is  separated  into  two  parts  by  a  very  narrow  ravine 
of  great  depth,  called  El  Tajo  (the  cut),  through  which  flows 
the  river  Guadiaro.  Though  divided  by  nature,  the  city  has 
been  united  by  means  of  a  bridge  of  most  stupendous  dimen- 
sions, springing  from  the  hanks  of  the  river  on  massive  stone 
piers,  and  at  the  height  of  nearly  400  feet  above  the  bed  of 
the  river. 

The  city  of  Ronda  has  a  population  of  about  20,000  inha- 
bitants. Tho  streets  are  narrow,  but  cleau.  There  is  a 
public  walk,  called  Alameda,  well  shaded  with  trees  and 
shrubs;  aitd  a  Flaza  de  Toros  (bull-ring),  budt  entirely  of 
stone,  and  capable  of  holding  eight  or  nino  thoui-and  per- 
sons. The  Alcazar,  or  Moorish  castle,  one  of  tho  most  ex- 
tensive and  best  built  in  all  Andalusia,  is  now  a  mass  of 
ruins,  having  been  blown  up  by  the  French  on  their  eva- 
cuation of  Ronda  during  the  Peninsular  war.  It  was  con- 
sidered impregnable  as  long  as  tho  Moors  held  it,  and  re- 
sisted several  sieges,  until  it  was  finally  reduced  by  Ferdi- 
nand in  14*45,  towardsthecloseoflheMoorish war.  [Moors.] 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  tan-yards,  which  are  not  in  a 
very  prosperous  condition,  Ronda  has  no  trado  whatever ; 
tho  inhabitants  occupy  themselves  chiefly  in  farming  and 
raising  fruits-aud  vegetables  for  the  consumption  of  Gibral- 
tar. An  annual  fair,  originally  instituted  for  the  sale  cf 
horses,  but  which  now  is  not  confined  to  that  traffic,  is  held 
at  Ronda.  It  is  attended  by  merchants  from  almost  every 
part  of  southern  Spain. 

RONDEAU  (Fr.),  or  RONDO  (It.),  a  kind  of  air  con- 
sisting of  two  or  more  strains,  in  which,  after  finishing  the 
second  strain,  the  first  is  repeated,  and  again  after  the  third, 
&c,  always  reluming  to  and  concluding  with  the  first. 
(Rousseau.) 

RON  DELE' 11  A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family 
of  Rubiac*»,  named  after  Rondelet,  a  French  botanist  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  characterised  by  having  a 
calyx  with  a  subglobular  tube.  Corol  superior,  funnel- 
shaped,  vciitrieo.-e  at  the  throat.  Segments  four  to  five, 
ovale,  obtuse,  spreading.  Anthers  four  to  five,  sessile  within 
the  corol.  Ovary  two-celled.  St>le  Aliform.  Stigma  bifid. 
Capsule  round,  crowned  with  the  limb  of  the  calyx.  Seeds 
minute,  numerous,  or  few  when  abortive.  Tho  genus,  as 
formerly  constituted,  included  many  shrubby  trees  which 
occur  in  India  (Roxh.,  Fl.  lniica),  but  these  have  been  re- 
ferred by  modem  botanists  to  Adenosacme,  Greenia,  and 
Weiidlandia.  The  present  genus  Rondeletia  occurs  chiefly 
in  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

RONGEB1RGB.  [Germany,] 

RONSA'RD.  PIERRE  DE.  born  in  1524,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  old  France  called  Vendomois,  was  tho  son  of  a 
mnltre-d'hotel  of  Francis  I.,  who  made  him  a  knight. 
Pierre  studied  for  a  short  time  in  the  college  of  Navarre  at 
Pnris  but  soon  after  ho  entered  the  service  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  son  of  Francis  I.,  in  the  quality  of  page.  He  after- 
wants  attended,  in  the  same  capacity,  James  Stuart,  king  of 
Scotland,  who  had  come  to  Paris  to  marry  Mario  de  Lor- 
raine, and  he  accompanied  James  on  his  return  to  Scotland, 
whero  ho  remained  three  years.  On  his  return  to  France 
he  resumed  his  post  will)  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  sent  him 
on  several  missions  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  other  countries, 
lie  was  afterwards  sent  by  Francis  I.  on  a  mission  to  Pied- 
mont. In  these  several  journeys  ho  suffered  much,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  be  became  deaf.  On  withdrawing  from 
active  life  he  retired  to  the  college  of  Coqueret,  where  he 
studied  tho  classics  under  Turnibe,  became  a  good 
Greek  scholar,  and  look  orders  as  a  priest.  He  also  began 
writing  French  poems,  and  was  crowned  in  the  floral  games 
at  Toulouse.  [Clbmbnck.  Isaurk.]  He  was  considered  as 
the  successor  of  Ma  rot,  and  the  chief  of  tho  French  poets  of 
tire  tioio.  [Mahot.]   Montaigne,  Do  Thou,  Sculler,  Muret, 


Pasqoier,  and  others  commended  him  highly ;  but  modern 
critics  have  judged  him  more  severely.  Boileau  savs  that 
Ronsard's  languago  was  a  heterogeneous  compound  of  va- 
rious languages  and  dialects,  and  that  his  muse  spoke  Greek 
and  Latin  in  French  verses.  Malberbo  and  La  Bruyer* 
have  spoken  of  him  in  the  same  strain.  Charles  IX.  be- 
stowed on  Ronsard  an  abbacy  and  other  beuefices.  His 
moral  conduct  however  is  said  not  to  have  been  strictly  cle- 
rical, lie  died  in  1585,  in  one  of  bis  livings  near  Tours, 
and  a  solemn  funeral  service  was  cclebi  ated  in  honour  of 
him  at  Pahs,  in  the  chapel  of  the  college  of  Boneour.  Ron- 
sard  bad  certainly  poetical  genius,  but  he  was  deficient  in 
taste.  He  was  in  this  respect  in  France  what  the  seicen- 
tisti  of  the  following  century  were  in  Italy  and  Spain.  II  is 
poetical  works  are  numerous;  they  consist  of  odeo,  hymns, 
eclogues,  &c. :  '  Mascarades,  Combats,  et  Cartels  faits  a  Paris 
et  au  Carnavol  do  Fonlainebleau.'  He  also  began  a  poem,'  La 
Franciade,' which  he  left  unfinished.  His  works  are  now 
nearly  forgotten.  The  most  complete  edition  of  them  is  that 
by  Rtchelel,  3  vols.  foL,  Paris,  1623. 

ROOD,  tho  quarter  of  an  acre.  [Acrk.] 

ROOF,  the  covering  of  a  house  or  other  building.  The 
name,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  embraces  the  external 
covering  itself,  and  the  framework  by  which  it  is  supported; 
but,  as  a  term  in  carpentry,  it  is  limited  to  the  carcass  roof 
or  framing. 

The  importance  of  this  part  of  a  building  can  hardly  be 
overrated,  since  on  its  right  construction  depend*  not  only 
the  comfort  of  those  for  whose  shelter  it  is  designed,  but  also 
the  safety  aud  durability  of  tho  edifice  itself.  For  the 
former  of  these  purposes  it  is  dosirable  that  a  roof  should 
exclude  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  b*e  impervious  to 
rain  or  snow.  For  the  latter,  the  exclusion  of  water  u 
equally  necessary,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  framework  be 
so  disposed  as  to  throw  the  least  possible  strain  on  the  walls. 
By  a  judicious  arrangement  in  this  particular,  a  roof  may  net 
only  be  prevented  from  pressing  on  the  walls  in  an  mju 
rious  manner,  but  may  be  made  to  contribute  greatly  to  the 
atabdity  of  the  whole  structure.  In  order  to  the  due  com- 
bination of  the  requisite  qualities,  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  principles  of  mechanical  philosophy  is  indis- 

Sensable;  and  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  strength  of 
ifferent  materials,  when  exposed  to  various  kinds  of 
strain,  is  necessary  to  the  economical  adjustment  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  several  parts  of  a  roof.  A  roof  of  large 
span  forms,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  interesting  appli- 
cations of  the  science  of  carpentry,  theoretical  or  con- 
structive. 

In  order  to  cover  in  a  building  ir  which  the  space  to  be 
spanned  is  greater  than  can  bo  cove.  ■*!  by  single  blocks  of 
stone  exteoding  from  one  point  of  su\  «ort  to  another,  it  is 
necessary  either  to  have  recourse  to  tlie  principle  of  the 
arch,  as  in  vaults  and  domes  of  stone  or  brick,  or  to  form  a 
framework  of  timber  to  support  the  covering.  The  former 
plan  is  objectionable  in  the  case  of  ordinary  buildings  from 
its  expense  and  weight,  and  from  the  great  solidity  required 
in  the  walls,  where  they  have  to  be  used  as  lite  abutments 
of  an  arch.  The  prinoiples  on  which  such  coverings  of  ma- 
sonry are  formed  are  explained  under  Arch  and  Don x.  and 
in  this  article  the  more  usual  kind  of  roof,  that  sustained 
by  a  wooden  framing,  will  be  described.  Such  structures 
occasionally  partake  of  the  character  of  an  arch  or  dome, 
but  more  usually  consist  of  flat  planes  variously  disposed. 
Roofs  formed  of  one  level  plane,  which  are  extensively  used 
in  eastern  countries,  are  not  adapted  for  buildings  in  which 
a  large  space  has  to  be  spanned  over,  nor  to  resist  the  pene- 
tration of  water;  and  are  therefore  unsuitable  for  climates 
in  which  rain  and  snow  are  common.  A  simple  inclined 
plane  is  well  adapted  to  resist  injury  from  weather,  but,  as 
it  is  scarcely  more  favourable  to  an  economical  disposition 
of  the  timbers  than  a  flat  roof,  it  is  only  suited  for  small 
buildings  and  is  seldom  used  except  as  a  lean-to.  Another 
objection  to  its  use  on  a  large  scale  is  the  disproportionate 
height  it  requires  in  one  side  of  the  building.  The  best 
figure  for  a  simple  roof  is  that  formed  of  two  inclined  planes, 
ruing  from  the  two  opposite  walls  that  approach  nearest  to 
each  other,  and  meeting  over  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  so  a* 
to  form  a  ridge.  By  this  form,  supposing  the  same  slope  to 
be  maintained,  one  half  of  the  height  of  the  single  inclined 
plane  is  avoided ;  and,  the  length  of  the  timbers  being 
diminished  one  half,  their  scantling  may  he  considerably 
reduced.  Fig.  1  represents  a  plan,  with  side  and  end  views 
of  such  a  roof,  which  is  called  a  common  or  gable-ended  roof 
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Fig.  I. 


Frequently  four  inclined  planes  are  used,  disposed  as  shown 
in  fig.  i,  representing  a  nijiped  roof,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  hips,  or  inclined  ridges  formed  by  the  meeting  of 

•    Fig.  2. 


the  sides  and  ends.  Where  a  hipped  roof  covers  a  perfectly 
square  building,  the  faces  all  meet  in  a  point,  and  form  a 
pyramid  ;  but  when,  as  in  the  diagram,  the  plan  of  the  roof 
is  oblong,  the  planes  rising  from  the  nearest  opposite  walls 
meet  in  a  ridge.  Sometimes  the  inclined  faces  are  not  con- 
tinued upwards  till  they  meet,  but  the  roof  is  completed  by 
a  horizontal  piano.  Such  a  roof  is  called  a  truncated, 
terrace,  or  cut  roof,  and  may  have  two,  three,  or  four  in- 
clined faces.  Fig.  3  represents  a  truncated  roof  hipped  at 
one  end,  and  terminating  at  the  other  in  a  vertical  wall, 
like  the  gable-cuded  roof. 

Fig.  3. 


Fins  arrangement  is  useful  in  diminishing  the  height  of  a 
ruof,  the  level  platform  being  covered  with  lead  to  compen- 
sate fur  the  want  or  slope.  It  should  be  observed  however 
I  Mat  even  this  part  is  not  perfectly  level,  tho  centre  being 
slightly  elevated  to  throw  oft"  water.  A  similar  saving  of 
height  is  frequently  obtained  by  means  of  a  roof  in  which 
each  sloping  furo  consists  of  two  planes  of  different  degree*  of 
niflinnliun.  This  form,  which  is  denominated  a  curb  roof 
(or,  from  its  inventor,  a  Afansarderoqf),  is  very  common  in 
London,  because  it  affords  more  spaoo  for  the  formation  of 
bedrooms  in  the  roof  than  the  simpler  forms.  A  curb  roof 
may  bo  hipped  or  not,  according  to  circumstances.  Fig.  4 
represents  it  hipped  at  one  end  only,  as  the  last  figure,  show- 
ing, like  the  previous  diagrams,  the  plan,  and  side  and  end 

Fig.  4. 

Eadm 

Such  are  the  principal  forms  of  roof  used  in  covering 
Miuplo  rectangular  buildings,  but  they  require  many  modi- 
kationi  to  suit  irregularities  of  shape,  or  combinations  of 
rectangular  forms.  Thus  in  Fig*.  5  and  6,  which  represent 
the  junction  of  different  roofs  or  portions  of  roofing  at  right 
angles  with  each  other,  the  lines  aaa  indicate  vatleyt, 


Fig.  6. 
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or  the  junction  of  two  planes  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
firm  hollows  the  reverse  of  hips.  When  two  faces  of  a 
roof  join  so  as  to  form  an  angle  similar  to  a  valley,  but  in  an 
horizontal  instead  of  an  inclined  position,  the  term  gutter  is 
applied  instead  of  valley. 

A  further  distinction,  which  it  maybe  well  to  mention  be- 
fore entering  upou  tho  details  of  construction,  is  that  be- 


tween roofs  with  dripping  eaves,  and  those  in  which  the 
water  is  collected  in  gutters.  In  the  former  case  the  roof 
projects  several  inches,  or  even  feet,  beyond  the  walls,  and 
the  water  running  from  the  roof  either  drops  at  once  on  the 
ground,  or  is  collected  in  troughs  fixed  under  the  margin  of 
the  eaves,  and  conducted  by  them  to  descending  pipes. 
This  arrangement  has  a  clumsy  appearance,  and  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  where  a  sufficient  projection  is  given  to  tho 
eaves,  though  it  is  essential  to  the  dryness  of  the  walls  when 
thoy  are  of  the  diminutive  size  often  adopted  by  modem 
builders.  In  gutter  roofs  the  timbers  do  not  extend  to  tho 
outside  of  the  walls,  which  are  carried  up  as  parapets,  of  a 
reduced  thickness,  to  such  a  height  as  to  conceal  the  roof 
either  wholly  or  partially.  Tho  gutters,  which  are  troughs 
of  wood  covered  with  lead  or  other  metal,  are  laid  at  (he 
bottom  of  the  slopes,  just  within  the  parapets,  aud  have  a 
gentle  inclination  (usually  about  an  inch  in  ten  feet),  lo 
cause  water  to  run  freely  towards  the  pipes.  In  extensive 
roofs  it  is  well  to  use  two  or  more  falls  instead  of  one,  that 
the  elevated  end  of  the  gutter  may  cover  as  little  of  the  roof 
as  need  be.  Similar  troughs  are  often  used  in  the  valleys. 
Gutters  are  generally  made  wide  enough  for  a  man  to  walk 
along  them,  and  should  be  sufficiently  capacious  to  avoid  all 
risk  of  overflowing  during  a  sudden  heavy  fall  of  rain. 

The  degree  of  slope  given  to  the  inclined  faces  of  u  roof 
varies  according  to  the  covering  material  employed,  u»  well 
as  to  the  climate.  The  antient  Greciau  temples  had  verv 
low,  or  pediment  roofs,  varying  from  about  to  about  Hi*5, 
the  height  being  from  one-ninth  to  one-seventh  of  the  span. 
In  Roman  buildings  the  inclination  is  somewhat  greater, 
being  usually  23"  or  24°,  or  from  one-fifth  to  two-ninths  of 
the  span.  The  general  introduction  of  the  pointed  style  of 
architecture  led  to  tho  use  of  very  high-pitched  roofs,  a  very 
common  proportion  being  that  in  which  the  length  of  the 
rafters  is  the  same  as  the  span,  so  that  they  formed  an  equi- 
lateral triangle.  In  comparatively  modern  domestic  archi- 
tecture in  this  country,  it  has  been  considered  desirable  for 
the  length  of  the  rafters  to  be  three-fourths  that  <>f  the  span, 
and  an  angle  of  45°  is  still  considered  by  some  to  he  the  best 
pitch  when  plain  tiles  are  used.  As  builders  can,  in  the 
present  day,  obtain  excellent  covering  materials,  ihe  pitch 
may  be  made  of  any  required  degree,  down  to  the  low 
Grecian  pediment,  and  it  therefore  depends  on  the  style  of 
architecture  and  the  taste  of  the  builder ;  the  most  common 
height  being  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  span. 
High  roofs  discharge  rain  the  most  rapidly,  and  do  not  re- 
tain snow  so  much  as  those  of  low  pitch  ;"  but  where  they 
have  gutters  they  are  liable  to  become  choked  by  snow 
sliding  into  them,  and  to  overflow  from  water  running  into 
them  faster  than  the  pipes  can  convey  it  away.  Sleep  roofs 
may  be  covered  with  small  slates,  and  are  less  likely  to  be 
stripped  by  violent  winds.  Low  roofs,  in  consequence  of 
their  superior  lightness,  are  less  expensive,  the  limbers  not 
only  being  shorter,  but  of  proportionately  smaller  scantling, 
and  they  press  less  injuriously  on  the  walls.  The  following 
table,  extracted  from  Tredgol'd's  '  Elementary  Principles  of 
Carpentry.'  shows  the  proper  angle  for  roofs  covered  with 
the  materials  specified  in  the  first  column,  the  last  column  in- 
dicating the  comparative  weight  of  each  kind  of  covering 
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Copper  or  lead  . . . 

3°  50' 

Slates,  large  

Ditto,  ordinary  . . . 

22° 

g«"  33' 

2'J"  41' 

2'J°  41' 

Pan-tiles  

24° 

Thatch  of  straw. 

reeds, or  heath. . 

45° 

In  describing  the  timber-work  of  an  ordinary  roof,  each  of 
the  planes  of  which  it  is  composed  may  he  considered  to  he 
bounded  by  a  frame,  the  parts  of  which  have  the  general 
name  of  bordering  pieces.  Those  which  join  the  wall  are  the 
tcali-ptates  ;  that  at  the  meeting  of  two  faces,  parallel  to  the 
wall-plates,  is  the  ridge-piece ;  and  the  inclined  bars  extend- 
ing from  the  wall-plates  to  the  ridge-piece  arc  rafter*,  those 
which  form  the  salient  angles  in  hipped  roofs  being  distin- 
guished as  hif>-rufters.  The  support  necessary  for  the  ex- 
ternal covering  is  given  by  a  series  of  rafters  or  inclined  hat*. 
extending  from  the  wall-plates  to  the  ridge-picw,  and  pUnd 
•  A  uf  iwaug  couUio.  100 1 
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parallel  with  each  other  at  equal  distances.  In  a  hipped 
roof,  the  rafters  near  the  ends,  being  parallel  with  the  others, 
are  necessarily  diminished  in  length,  extending  from  the 
wall- plate  to  the  hip-rafter  instead  of  the  ridge-piece.  All 
such  pieces,  being  shorter  than  the  length  between  the  wall- 
plate  and  the  ridge-piece,  are  called  jack  rafters. 

It  is  not  usual  to  vary  the  scantling,  or  transverse  dimen- 
sions of  rafters,  in  any  considerable  degree,  on  account  of 
their  various  lengths ;  nearly  the  same  scantling  being  used 
in  all  buildings,  and  the  required  strength  being  obtained 
by  introducing  intermediate  supports  between  tho  wall- 
plates  and  ridge-piece  where  the  size  of  the  roof  renders 
such  necessary.  This  additional  support  is  supplied  by- 
horizontal  rectangular  bars  culled  purlins,  placed  under  the 
rafters  in  such  a  manner  as  to  divide  their  length  into  two 
or  more  equal  parts,  the  ends  of  the  purlins  being  fixed  to 
the  sides  of  the  bordering  frame.  Like  the  rafters,  the 
purlins  are  not  much  varied  in  thickness  according  to  the 
strain  upon  then,  but  they  arc  in  turn  supported  by  a  series 
of  bars  placed  equidistant  from  each  other,  and  parallel 
with  the  rafters,  but  with  their  upper  face  in  the  same 
piano  as  the  lower  face  of  the  purlins.  These  are  called 
principal  rnflern,  or,  for  brevity,  princijnls,  to  distinguish 
1  hum  from  the  first  described,  or  common  rafters.  Where 
it  is  desirable  to  save  room  by  reducing  the  thickness  of  a 


roof,  tho  purlins  may,  as  shown  in  fig.  15.  he  notched  into 
the  principals  and  common  rafters,  but  this  practice  is  not 
to  bo  recommended,  as  it  weakens  the  timbers.  Where 
principals  are  used,  their  lower  ends  are  mortised  into  the 
ends  of  a  lie-beam,  which  stretches  across  the  building,  and 
rests  upon  the  wall-plates.  This  beam  keeps  the  lower  ex- 
tremities of  tho  principals  from  separating,  and  discharges 
the  weight  of  the  roof  on  tho  walls  in  a  vertical  direction, 
relieving  them  entirely  from  the  lateral  thrust  of  the 
rafters.  The  triangular  frame  formed  by  the  two  principals 
and  a  tie-beam,  with  any  bars  it  may  comprise  for  additional 
strength,  is  called  a  trust,  and  such  frames  being  placed  at 
regular  intervals,  the  timber-work  between  any  two  of 
them  is  called  a  bay  of  roofing.  Tho  lower  extremities  pf 
the  common  rafters,  being  elevated  by  this  arrangement 
above  tho  wall-plates,  are  supported  by  pole  plates,  or  pieces 
of  timber  parallel  to  the  wall-plates,  resting  on  the  ends  of 
the  tie-beams.  The  supporting  frame-work  altogether  ■ 
called  a  carcass-roof. 

Fig.  7,  which  represents  a  small  carcass-roof  supported 
by  four  trusses,  and  having  one  purlin  only  between  i lie 
wall-plate  and  ridge  piece,  may  assist  tho  reader  in  com- 
prehending the  arrangement  of  the  parts  enumerated  ;  and 
their  names  will  be  found  more  distinctly  by  referring  > 
the  icpresentalion  of  a  more  complicated  truss  at  fig.  II. 


Jui.:  7. 


In  this  figure  the  common  rafters  are  represented  on  one 
half  of  the  roof  only,  that  the  trusses  may  be  more  dis- 
tinctly seen ;  and  tho  end  walls  are  omitted  for  the  same 
reason. 

The  proper  construction  of  the  trusses  of  a  roof,  with  ro- 
fercr.co  to  the  size  of  tho  building  and  the  weight  of  the 
eovering,  is  a  matter  requiring  much  scientific  knowledge. 
For  the  want  of  this  it  is  not  unusual  to  encumber  trusses 
with  much  more  timber  than  is  necessary  or  useful ;  and 
the  disadvantage  of  this  is  not  confined  to  the  increased 
weight  and  cost  of  the  roof,  as  superabundant  timbers  fre- 
quently occasion  injurious  strains,  and  the  increased  num- 
ber of  joints  adds  to  the  risk  of  derangement  by  the  shrink- 
ing and  warping  common  to  all  timber  constructions.  The 
general  principles  to  be  acted  upon  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
few  diagrams;  but  in  the  limited  space  devoted  to  this 
article  no  attempt  can  be  made  to  describe  all  the  modi- 
fications required  by  tbo  ever- varying  forms  of  buildings;  in 
the  design  of  which  it  is  too  common,  instead  of  assigning 
its  due  importance  to  the  roof,  to  treat  it  as  an  unsightly 
feature,  to  be  concealed  as  much  as  possible  from  view. 

In  a  roof  formed  as  shown  in  Jig.  8,  consisting  simply  of 
two  inclined  planes  abutting  on  the  walls,  it  is  evident  that 
the  weight  of  the  rafters  ab  and  be,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
covering  sustained  by  them,  will  have  a  tendency  to  thrust 
out  the  walls.    This  tendency  ordinary  walls  have  not  the 


strength  to  resist,  and  therefore  it  becomes  necessary  to  add 
the  beam  ac  (fig.  0),  which,  by  receiving  the  outward  thrust 


of  the  rafters,  relieves  the  walls  of  lateral  strain.  If  in- 
tension of  the  tie-beam  ac  be  sufficient  to  resist  the  extend- 
ing force  of  the  rafters  without  sensible  elongation,  the  only 
effect  that  such  a  roof  can  have  upon  the  wulls  is  a  vertical 
pressure  on  each,  equal  to  half  its  woight :  and  it  cannot 
fall  without  tho  tie-beam,  which  acts  the  part  of  a  cord  or 
chain,  being  pulled  asunder,  or  the  rafters  being  crushed. 
If  the  materials  wore  perfectly  rigid,  no  additional  parts 
would  be  required ;  but  as  they  are  not  so  in  practice,  it 
becomes  necessary,  when  tlie  timbers  arc  of  considerable 
length,  to  provide  means  for  counteracting  their  tendenev  to 
sinking,  or  sagging.  By  adding  a  bar  shaped  liko  M  (Jig. 
10),  the  centre  of  tho  tie-beam  mav  bo  suspended  from  the 
crown  of  tho  roof.    This  piece  is  called  a  king  post,  but  the 


I 


name  is  jwrhaps  not  a  good  one,  as,  though  it  appears  like 
a  post  to  support  the  ridge  or  crown  of  the  roof,  it  is  in 
reality  a  tie,  supported  by  it,  and  sustaining,  instead  of 
resting  upon,  the  centre  of  the  tie-beam.  By  cutting 
the  king-post  out  of  a  pieco  of  wood  of  larger  scantling  than 
the  shank  of  the  post  itself,  projections  of  the  shape  indi- 
cated in  the  cut  may  be  formed  at  its  ends.  Theso  arc  called 
joggles,  and  those  at  the  upper  end  form  a  wedgo  between 
the  heads  of  the  rafters,  like  the  key-stone  of  an  arch.  It  is 
evident  that  a  weight  pressing  on  the  projecting  joggles  at 
the  base  of  the  kingpost  will  be  by  it  transmitted  to  the 
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Town  of  the  roof.   Tbe.se  therefore  form  fixed  points,  from 
which  inpport  may  be  obtained,  by  means  of  ttrutt  or 
braces,  e  and  /,  for  the  centre  of  each  rafter.    Where  pur- 
lint  are  added,  they  rest  on  those  points  of  the  principal 
rafters  that  are  thus  supported  by  struts,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  Jig.  7.    It  may  be  observed  that  this  truss  con- 
sists of  two  pieces  (the  tie-beam  and  king  post)  in  a  stale  of 
tension,  and  four  (the  two  rafters  and  the  two  struts)  in  a 
state  of  compression;  and  that  in  every  well-contrived 
truss,  however  the  number  of  it*  component  parts  may  be 
increased,  every  bar  is  iu  one  or  other  of  these  states.  Those 
parts  which  are  in  a  stateof  tension,  acting  merely  as  cords 
to  bind  the  truss  together,  may  be  and  sometimes  are 


i  formed  of  slender  rods  of  wrought-iron;  but  the  others, 
needing  stiffness  as  well  as  cohesion,  require  bars  of  con- 
siderable substance,  and  are  therefore  mostly  formed  of 
wood  or  cast-iron.  Sometimes  the  king-post  is  dispensed 
with,  and  its  office  performed  by  two  similar  posts,  rifled 
aueen-pasts,  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  truss. 
In  order  to  keep  these  in  their  right  position,  a  short  hori- 
zontal beam,  called  a  collar-beam,  is  inserted  between  their 
upper  extremties,  and  another,  termed 'a  straining-sill, 
between  their  lower  ends.  This  arrangement  is  explained 
by  fix.  11,  which  also  shows  the  position  of  other  parts  of 
a  truss.  One  side  is  represented  as  a  gutter-roof,  and  the 
other  with  caves. 


Fig.  II. 


■  a,  Wnll-plitm.   ».  TV- brum    1 1.  Princt]><i)  rulbir*.   4i44,  Purlin*.   «c,  roJ.v^lnlrt.  ff Commm  Mftvri.    a.  Kim:  wnt 
»,  OuJUrbeom.   i  i.  Qor*n  pucU.   t,  j»ir»iiunf-«i!l.    II,"  '  


The  auxiliary  or  cushion  raflers,  m,  m,  are  pieces  occa- 
sionally added,  in* large  roof*,  to  strengthen  the  principals ; 
and  they,  with  the  collar-beam,  &c,  form  a  complete  truss 
within  them.  The  trusses  of  truncated  roofs  ure  formed  in 
this  manner,  the  collar-beam  forming,  as  it  were,  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch,  and  being  surmounted  by  a  camber-beam, 
the  upper  edge  of  which  is  formed  into  two  slightly  inclined 
planes,  to  give  the  necessary  slope  to  the  lead  covering;.  In 
such  a  roof,  pieces  of  wood  resembling  ridge-pieces  are  in- 
serted at  the  angles  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  rafters 
with  the  horizontal  bars  that  support  the  Mat. 

The  following  representation  of  a  very  simple  truss,  from 
Nicholson's  '  Carpenter  and  Joiucr's  Companion,'  illustrates 
the  use  of  slender  king-posts  and  queen-posts  of  wrought- 
iron,  and  shows  how  the  stress  of  every  part  of  the  roof  may 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  ridge.  The  lower  ends  of  the  struts 
rest  in  stirrups  attached  to  the  vertical  rods,  and  the  weight 


bearing  on  the  strut  a  is  imparted,  through  b  and  c,  to  the 
king-post.  The  tie-beam  is  suspended  by  bolts  from  each 
of  the  vertical  rods,  and  the  ends  of  the  rafters  are  secured 
to  tbe  tie-beam  by  iron  straps  passing  round  them,  and 
bolted  to  the  beam  at  a\d.  Trusses  ou  the  same  principle 
may  be  made  of  timber  only. 

In  curb  roofs  the  upper  rows  of  rafters  are  called  curb- 
raflert,  and  tbe  horizontal  bars  that  receive  the  upper  ends 
of  the  lower  rafters,  and  tbe  feet  of  the  cUrb-rafters,  are 
known  as  curb-plates.  The  proper  position  of  equilibrium 
for  the  rafters  of  a  curb-roof  may  be  ascertained  by  very 
simple  means,  within  the  reach  of  persons  not  possessed  of  , 
sufficient  mathematical  knowledge  for  determining  it  by 
calculation.  If  the  rafters  are  to  be  equally  loaded,  as  in  a 
roof  entirely  covered  with  one  material,  this  position  will  be 
exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  they  would  take  by  gravity, 
were  they  suspended  in  a  chain  or  festoon,  tbe  joints  being 
flexible.  If  they  are  framed  together  in  this  position  of 
equilibrium,  they  will  balance  each  other  like  the  stones  of 
an  arch;  and  the  tie-beams,  posts,  and  braces  will  have  no 
other  office  to  perform  than  that  of  resisting  such  irregular 
strains  as  might  tend  to  alter  their  arrangement  The 
rafters  thus  suspended  would  fall  into  tho  position  abede,  I 
Jig.  13,  a  lino  drawn  through  the  angles  being  a  catenarian 
P.  O,  No.  1249. 
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curve;  and  a' U c' o*V,  in  the  wme  figure,  repre>enl»  the 
corresponding  position  in  whith  they  should  l>e  placed  in 
uu  equally  lo;i  !ud  rouf.    If  the  rafters  b' V  and  c'W  are  to 


bear  a  greater  weight  than  a'b'  and  dV,  they  will,  if  pro- 
portionately loaded  when  suspended  in  a  curve,  fall  in  such 
a  way  as  to  increase  the  angles  a  be  and  cde,  and  diminish 
A  erf,  thereby  indicating  their  proper  position  in  thereof. 
When  the  roof  is  to  be  loaded  unequally,  and  more  on  one 
side  of  the  ridge  than  the  other,  as  it  would  be  if  b'  c1  were 
to  be  covered  with  lead,  and  the  other  planes  with  slates,  a 
corresponding  weight  added  to  tho  centre  of  gravity  of  be 
will  cause  tho  bars  to  arrange  themselves  as  abed e, Jig.  14, 
the  angles  of  which,  beiug  transferred  to  the  roof,  give  the 
position  of  equilibrium  vl  b'c'd'e'.  This  practical  method 
of  finding  the  proper  angles  of  a  curb-roof  may  be  applied 
under  all  circumstances,  the  dimensions  of  the  experimental 
bars  being  proportionate  to  those  of  the  rafters,  and  their 
centres  of  gravity  being  loaded  according  to  the  pressure  to 
be  sustained  by  each  plane  of  the  roof.  The  great  advan- 
tage of  curb-roofs  consists  in  the  space  they  afford  for  cham- 
bers in  the  roof,  such  chambers  being  lighted  by  dormer 
windows  in  the  lower  inclined  faces.  When  the  trusses  of 
the  roof  form  partitions  between  the  bed-rooms,  their  posts 
and  braces  ate  so  arranged  as  to  leave  one  or  more  door- 
ways for  communication  between  them. 

In  roofs  of  very  large  span  it  is  often  desirable,  in  order 
to  avoid  running  up  to  a  great  height,  to  form  two  or  more 
ridges.  When  intermediate  support  can  be  obtained  from 
partition  walls,  such -constructions  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
binations of  two  or  more  distinct  roofs  placed  side  by  side. 
Fig.  15  is  an  example  of  a  roof  of  large  span  without  any 
intermediate  support,  and  having  a  large  available  space 
between  the  tie  and  collar  beams.  It  represents  tho  foun 
of  the  trusses,  which  were  placed  fifteen  feet  apart,  of  a  roof 
of  eighty  feet  span,  erected  over  Drury-Lane  Theatre  in 
I70.3. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  additional 
height  inside  a  building,  to  raise  the  tie-beam  above  li.« 
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level  of  the  top  of  tho  walls.  In  small  spans  this  may 
be  done  by  the  simple  arrangement  called  the  carpenter't 
boait  (A,  Fig.  it*  which  u  firm  union  is  effected  between 
the  beam  and  the  rafters  without  the  use  of  nails  or  pins. 
Such  a  roof  can  only  press  injuriously  on  the  walls  by  the 
rafters  sinking  into  a  concave  form,  which  however  their 
lower  ends  are  very  liable  to  do.  In  such  a  case  additional 
strength  may  be  obtained  by  inserting  a  longitudinal  truss, 
as  in  B,  Fig.  16,  where  c  represents  the  end  of  the  truss, 


rfUHHT  11  II  ilJJDHHkl 


which  should  be  firmly  built  into  the  gables,  d  and  «  are 
tide  views  of  two  longitudinal  trusses  suitable  for  such  a 
situation,  the  first  being  stiffened  by  an  arch  of  iron  notched 
into  the  short  vertical  pieces,  and  the  second  formed  of  tim- 
ber only.  Similar  trusses  are  occasionally  introduced  under 
tho  purlins.  Roofs  without  ties  may  be  greatly  strength 
enea  by  the  use  of  parabolic  curves  of  iron,  notched  into 
the  rafters  of  each  inclined  face,  and  abutting  on  tho  wall- 

flates,  which  in  such  a  case  arc  firmly  bolted  together, 
'he  limbers  of  such  a  roof  may  be  framed  together  in 
planes,  each  having  a  distinct  ridge-piece,  and  the  ridges 
being  screwed  or  otherwise  firmly  connected  together.  The 
curves  may  be  cast  in  short  segments,  as  they  are  com- 
pressed when  in  use.  it  being  merely  necessary  to  provide 
that  the  joints  should  always  abut  on  a  rafter.  Tredgold, 
in  bis  'Elementary  Principles  of  Carpentry,"  recommends 
the  use  of  similar  curves,  of  either  wood  or  iron,  in  the 
trusses  of  an  ordinary  roof,  by  which  the  derangement  often 
arising  from  the  shrinking  of  the  king-posts  and  queen-posts 
may  be  avoided.  In  this  case  the  curves  take  the  place  of  the 
principal  rafters,  and,  if  made  of  wood,  may  be  constructed 
of  short  straight  pieces,  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  17,  and 
held  together  by  bolts  or  wooden  keys.    Wbeo  curved  tim- 


ing of  two  pieces,  one  on  each  side  of  the  rib,  notched  to  it 
and  tho  beam,  and  fastened  by  bolts  and  straps. 


Fig.  18. 


One  of  the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  construction  is 
that  the  tie-beams  may  be  suspended  from  any  number  of 

fioints,  which  is  important  in  large  spans,  where  the  beams 
iavo  to  bo  formed  of  several  pieces  scarfed  together. 
[Scarfing.]  Diagonal  braces,  though  unnecessary  with 
parabolic  curves,  may  be  added  to  meet  accidental  strains, 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  iu  the  cut.  This  principle  of 
construction,  with  an  arc  composed  of  several  pieces  of  tim- 
ber, was  followed  in  one  of  the  largest  roofs  ever  built,  that 
erected  in  1791  over  a  riding-house  at  Moscow.  The  span 
of  this  roof,  which  has  been  said  to  be  the  must  extensive 
in  the  world,  is  stated  by  Tredgold  at  235  feet,  the  slope 
being  about  19",  and  the  external  dimensions  of  the  build- 
ing 1920  by  310  feet.  He  states  that  it  had  sunk  so  much 
that  it  was  proposed  to  add  a  second  curve  for  additional 
strength. 

A  simple  and  economical  roof,  invented  by  Mr.  A  H. 
Holdsworth,  and  rewarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1620, 
is  supported  by  curved  ribs  of  timber  applied  in  a  different 
manner.  A  detailed  description  is  given  in  the  38th  volume 
of  the  Society's  1  Transactions,'  but  Fig.  19  will  sufficiently 
explain  the  principle  of  its  construction*  a  is  a  beam 


Fig.  If- 


ber  can  be  obtained  it  is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  reduces  the 
number  of  joints.  For  small  roofs  timbers  may  be  bent 
into  the  required  form,  as  it  is  found  that  a  piece  of  wood 
the  thickness  of  which  does  not  exceed  i-,:-,tli  part  of  its 
length,  may  be  bent  into  a  curve  rising  one-eighth  of  its 
span  without  impairing  its  elasticity.  Two  such  pieces 
may  be  laid  together,  and  bent  by  twisting  a  rope  attached 
to  their  ends,  as  is  done  in  tightening  the  frame  of  a  bow 
or  pit  saw  ;  and,  being  bolted  together  while  curved,  they 
will  spring  back  but  little  when  the  rope  is  relaxed.  An- 
other mode  of  forming  such  a  rib  is  to  take  a  piece  of  wood 
whoso  thickness  is  about  one-sixtieth  of  its  length,  and 
cutting  along  the  middle  with  a  thin  saw  from  each  end, 
leaving  about  eight  feet  in  the  centre  solid.  The  beam  may 
then  be  bent,  and  bolted  or  pinned  together  as  before  de- 
scribed. In  either  case  the  rib  should  be  bent  about  one- 
fourth  more  than  it  is  intended  to  remain,  to  allow  for 
springing  back.  A  parabolic  curve  is  the  form  most  re- 
commended ;  but  a  circular  are,  rising  half  the  height  of 
tho  roof,  will  answer  tho  purpose.  Fig.  18  represents  the 
truss  of  a  truncated  roof  strengthened  by  a  curved  rib,  the 
suspending  pieces  being,  when  the  rib  is  formed  in  the  man- 
ner first  described,  placed  at  each  joint,  and  each  consist- 


serving  as  a  tie-beam,  and  also  to  support  the  upper  floor  of 
the  building ;  b  b  are  curved  ribs,  formed  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  those  just  described,  the  lower  ends  of  which  are 
firmly  secured  to  the  tie-beam  a.  The  principal  rafters  rest 
on  these  ribs,  and  their  lower  ends  bear  upon  short  timbers 
resting  on  the  walls,  these  pieces  being  fastened  by  strong 
iron  straps  to  the  curved  ribs,  to  counteract  the  outward 
thrust  of  the  rafters.  By  this  arrangement  the  whole  of  the 
interior  of  the  roof,  which  is  usually  encumbered  with  king- 
posts, queen-posts,  braces, &c^  is  rendered  available  for  use- 
ful purposes,  in  addition  to  which  it  effects  a  considerable 
saving  of  timber. 

Wrought-iron  straps  of  various  forms  are  very  useful, 
when  judiciously  applied,  in  strengthening  the  joints  of  s 
roof.  They  should  bo  fixed  with  regard  to  the  unavoidable 
tendency  of  the  timbers  to  shrinking,  so  that  while  they 
may,  in  some  cases,  counteract  or  lessen  its  effect,  they  may 
so  far  yield  to  it  as  to  prevent  a  strain  which  should  corae 
upon  a  timber,  being  entirely  thrown,  by  its  alteration  of 
form,  upon  the  strap.  Tie-beams  are  often  suspended  to 
the  Irussing-posts  by  means  of  straps,  so  arranged  as  to 
allow  the  beam  to  be  keyed  up  to  its  true  position  in  case 
of  the  roof  sinking.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  the  ties  are 
sometimes  drawn  up  into  a  slightly  convex  or  cambered 
form,  to  meet  the  same  contingency.  Height  may  be 
gained  inside  a  building  by  disposing  the  timbers  as  in  fig. 
20,  the  want  of  a  continuous  tie-beam  being  compensated 


Fin.  20. 


for  by  an  iron  strap  to  unite  the  ties  to  the  bottom  of  tho 
king  post  at  a;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  safety  of  the  plan 
must  depend  wholly  on  the  straps,  which  alone  counteract 
the  outward  thrust  of  the  rafters. 
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In  roofing  a  church  with  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  tie-beams  ma)  be  dispensed  with,  interme- 
diate support  being  obtained  from  columns.  It  is  however 
necessary  to  guard  carefully  against  any  lateral  strain  to 
the  columns.  < 

Many  of  the  high-pitched  roofs  of  old  Gothic  churches 
and  halls  are  very  ingeniously  contrived,  but  they  often 
throw  great  pressure  on  the  walls,  owing  to  the  absence  or 
elevated  position  or  the  ties  ;  thereby  rendering  very  solid 
walls  and  buttresses  necessary.  The  Norman  roof  is  an 
ingenious  contrivance  for  the  construction  of  roofs  of  large 
span  with  small  pieces  of  wood.  Fig.  2 1  shows  this  arrange- 
ment, in  which  all  the  rafters  abut  on  joggled  king-posts, 
of  which  there  arc  several,  their  relative  position  being 
maintained  by  diagonal  braces.   The  timbers  of  this  kind 


works  on  carpentry,  allusion  can  here  be  made  to  only  one 
other.  It  is  an  admirably  simple  plan  for  making  a  very 
flat  roof,  described  in  the  37lh  volume  ofnhe  'Transactions' 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  a  communication  from  the  in- 
ventor, Mr.  Smart.  The  beams  or  rafters  arc  cut,  with  a 
circular  saw,  as  shown  at  a,  fig.  23,  while  b  represents  their 
form  when  in  use,  a  wedge  being  inserted  between  the  ends 
of  the  parts  that  are  elevated  mto  a  sloping  position.  These 
may  be  raised  to  an  angle  of  10"  or  12°,  and  will  bear  a  great 


of  roof  are  often  left  visible,  being  so  carved  as  to  have  an 
ornamental  effect.  Surh  a  roof  may  be  made  to  exert  very 
little  injurious  pressuro  on  the  walls. 

When  the  space  covered  in  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  it  is 
to  arrange  the  inclined  planes  of  the  roof  in  a  similar 
manner  to  those  of  a  rectangular  building,  leaving  a  level 
platform  in  the  centre,  corresponding  to  the  plan  of  the  in- 
closed space.  Where  the  space  covered  is  circular,  ellipti- 
cal, or  polygonal,  although  the  construction  of  the  roof  may 
appear  more  complicated  to  the  eye,  it  is,  in  fact,  simpler 
and  easier  than  that  of  a  quadrangular  building,  the  strain 
of  the  roof  being  more  equally  distributed.  The  nearer  a 
roof  approaches  to  a  circle  in  plan,  the  stronger  it  will  be, 
the  parts  deriving  that  mutual  support  from  each  other  which 
forms  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  dome.  Domes  of 
wood,  of  great  size,  have  been  made  without  trussing, 
simply  by  forming  the  timbers  into  curved  ribs  abutting  on 
the  wall  plates,  which  then  form  a  circle,  and  kept  in  their 
proper  positions  by  horizontal  circles  framed  with  them  at 
intervals.  As  the  ribs  approach  the  upper  part  of  the  dome, 
the  intervals  between  them  diminish  in  width,  to  allow  for 
which  every  second  or  third  rib  is  discontinued  at  intervals, 
the  ends  of  the  ribs  thus  discontinued  being  received  by  the 
horizontal  circles,  which  may  be  compared  to  purlins,  the 
ribs  taking  the  place  of  rafters.  The  wooden  dome  formerly- 
existing  at  the  Halle  aux  Blcs,  at  Paris,  was  a  remarkably 
bold  example  of  this  kind,  being  200  feet  in  diameter,  and 
having  a  large  opening  in  the  centre.  It  was  built  at  the 
suggestion  of  M.  Moulineau,  and,  having  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  has  been  replaced  by  a  similar  structure  of  iron,  but  of 
smaller  dimensions. 

When  the  roof  approaches  the  circular  form,  but  not 
sufficiently  to  have  the  character  of  a  dome,  k  may  be  con- 
sidered as  consisting  of  several  trusses  resembling  those  of 
an  ordinary  roof,  but  so  contrived  as  to  intersect  each  other 
in  the  centre;  the  kingpost  being  common  to  all  the 
trusses.  Fig.  22,  representing  a  design  for  a  polygonal 
roof,  from  Nicholson,  may  illustrate  this,  and  exemplify 
also  some  of  the  applications  of  iron  straps :  a  shows  the 
form  of  the  strap  by  which  the  ties  are  secured  to  the  king- 
post; the  post  having  as  many  fares,  and  the  strap  as 
many  arms,  as  there  are  trusses  in  the  roof. 


a 


-L 


Fig.23. 


weight,  as  they  cannot  be  depressed  without  thrusting  off 
the  ends  of  the  beam,  or  breaking  the  lower  part  of  it  by 
tension.  This  is  called,  by  the  inventor,  the  bote  and  tiring 
rafter,  and  was  used  by  him  to  support  a  roof  at  the  Ord- 
nance Wharf,  Westminster  Bridge.  Strong  laths  were 
nailed  upon  the  rafters,  and  on  these  a  platform  of  bricks 
was  laid  in  cement,  the  whole  being  covered  with  tiles  also 
bedded  and  pointed  with  cement,  and  twice  coated  with  hot 
linseed-oil.  The  cost  of  this  roof  is  stated  to  be  not  more 
than  half  that  of  lead.  For  a  further  notice  of  the  experi- 
ments of  the  inventor  of  this  simple  truss,  see  Trussing. 

In  the  valuable  practical  works  of  Nicholson,  Trudgold, 
&c.  the  methods  of  calculating  the  strength  necessary  in 
the  various  parts  of  a  roof  may  be  found ;  and  in  the  *  Prin- 
ciples of  Carpentry,'  by  the  latter  author,  tables  are  given 
of  the  dimensions  suitable  for  different  spans.  The  table 
here  quoted  refers  to  a  roof  similar  to  fig.  7  ;  the  trusses 
being  not  more  than  ten  feet  apart,  and  the  pitch  at  an 
angle  of  about  27°  with  the  horizon,  for  a  covering  of  slates. 
The  scantlings  arc  suited  for  yellow  fir,  and  must  be  i 
what  increased  for  timber  of  inferior  quality. 
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Though  the  number  of  contrivances  for  the  construction 
of  roof*  is  very  great,  as  may  be  seen  bv  reference  to  various  «f  the  dove  tailed  end  of  the 


For  the  strength  of  different  materials,  under  various  cir- 
cumstances, the  reader  may  consult  Materials.  Strength 
ok,  vol.  xv.,  p.  8.  As  a  general  remark,  it  may  be  observed 
that  oak,  when  exposed  to  tension,  is  weaker  than  flr,  and 
is  therefore  less  adapted  for  ties.  Being  however  less  com- 
pressible, it  is  usually  preferred  for  rafters,  straining  pieces, 
and  struts;  but  Tredgold  observes  that  its  greater  tendency 
to  warping  in  summer  renders  it  less  fit  for  rafters  and 
purlins  than  foreign  fir.  Cast-iron  is  not  much  used,  except 
in  fire  proof  roofs,  and  each  piece  requires  to  be  well  tested. 
Wrought-iron  is  very  useful  for  straps  and  fastenings,  and 
also  for  tics  and  trassing-posts ;  but  care  is  always  necessary 
to  guard  against  imperfections,  which  are  more  likely  to 
pass  unobserved  than  in  wood.  Wherever  iron  is  applied, 
provision  should  be  made  for  its  expansion  and  contraction, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  protect  it  from  oxidation  by  painting. 
Though  iron  is  far  stronger  for  its  size  than  any  kind  of 
timber,  it  is  neither  so  strong  nor  so  cheap  as  yellow  fir, 
tciHght  for  weight. 

The  joints  in  the  frame-work  of  a  timber  roof  are  of  va- 
rious kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  strain  they  have 
to  resist.  They  should  be  formed  with  great  care,  and  with 
due  regard  to  such  probable  changes  of  form  as  all  construc- 
tions of  limbers  are  liable  to  from  shrinking  and  warping. 
Cocking  or  cogging  is  the  name  givon  to  that  kind  of  join- 
ing in  which  one  piece  of  timber,  in  a  state  of  tension,  is 
so  attached  to  another  that  it  cannot  be  drawn  awny  without 
one  piece  breaking.  Figt.  24  and  25  represent  two  methods 
of  cocking  the  ends  of  tie-beams  on  the  wall -plates, 
giving  a  plan  and  elevation  of  each.  In  both  figure*  a 
represents  the  beam,  and  b  the  wall-plate.  In  the  first 
plan,  which  was  formerly  much  practised,  the  contraction 

would  allow  it  to  be 
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Fig.  24. 


Fig.  25. 


drawn  considerably  out  of  its  place,  and  would  therefore 
permit  the  walls  to  spread;  but  in  the  second  the  amount 
of  contraction  M  diminished,  owing  to  the  small  width  of 
the  rectangular  tongue  that  enters  the  tie-beam,  while  its 
position  is  such  as  to  prevent  the  beam  being  drawn  out  of 
its  place  beyond  the  actual  extent  of  the  contraction  of  the 
tongue,  'fiie  shrinking  of  the  juggles  of  king-posts  and 
queen-posts  is  often  productive  of  serious  derangement,  a 
circumstance  greatly  in  favour  of  the  substitution  of  iron  fur 
wood  for  such  parts,  especially  in  large  roofs.-  This  inconve- 
nience is  sometimes  avoided  by  making  the  upper  ends  of 
the  principal  rafters  abut  immediately  upon  each  other,  as 
represented  in  fig.  12.  A  similar  arrangement  is  made,  in 
some  cases,  where  wooden  king-posts  are  used,  the  king- 
post and  rafter*  being  strapped  together  with  iron.  The 
sinking  of  a  roof,  particularly  if  it  be  of  low  pitch,  is  very 
injurious  to  the  rnortise-and-tenon  joints  of  the  struts  and 
rafters,  by  throwing  the  strain  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
tenons  in  such  a  way  as  to  break  off  the  tenons  or  splinter 
the  wood.  To  guard  against  such  injuries,  it  has  bi-en  pro- 
posed by  M.  Perronet,  a  French  engineer,  instead  of  making 
the  tenons  and  joggles  square,  to  form  them  into  circular  ares, 
the  centres  being  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  sirut  or  rafier. 
This  plan  appears  worthy  of  general  adoption,  as  it  allows 
the  joints  to  accommodate  themselves  to  changes  of  form 
without  injury.  All  the  timbers  of  a  roof  are  usually  fitted 
and  framed  together  on  the  ground,  and  taken  to  pieces 
again  before  being  elevated  to  the  building. 

Allusion  has  been  made  in  a  previous  column  to  the 
various  materials  used  for  the  covering  of  roofs,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  different  degrees  of  inclination  suitable  for 
them.  Thatched  roofs  have  been  considered  by  some  to 
maintain  the  most  equable  temperature  in  the  buildings 
covered  by  them,  keeping  out  alike  the  extreme  heat  of 
summer  and  cold  of  winter.  They  are  objectionable  on 
account  of  their  harbouring  vermin,  being  easily  damaged 
by  wind,  and  dangerously  combustible.  The  frequent  re- 
parrs  required  make  thatch  also  an  expensive  material. 
Besides  straw,  reeds  and  heath  are  sometimes  used  for 
thatching,  and  possess  the  advantage  of  greater  durability. 
Tiles  admit  heat  and  moisture  more  than  good  slates.  Pan- 
tiles, having  no  holes  for  nailing  through,  are  simply  hung, 
by  ledges,  upon  laths  nailed  to  the  rafters.  Plain  tiles,  laid 
in  mortar,  and  over-lapping,  so  as  to  be  double  thickness 
everywhere,  make  a  very  good  though  heavy  covering. 
Tiles  of  a  peculiar  form,  called  hip-tiles,  are  used  for  cover- 
ing salient  angles ;  and  gutter  tiles,  which  are  simitar  to 
them,  but  placed  with  the  concave  Bide  upwards,  in  the 
valleys  or  recediug  angles.  Slates  are  laid  in  various  ways. 
They  are  sometimes  nailed  down  on  a  close  boarding ;  or,  if 
large,  on  batten*,  or  pieces  of  wood  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  inches  wide,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch 
thick,  which  are  nailed  to  the  rafters  at  intervals  regulated 
by  the  length  of  the  slates.  Lozenge-shaped  slating  is  occa- 
sionally used,  and  has  an  ornamental  appearance,  but  is 
easily  injured,  as  there  is  but  one  nail  through  each  state. 
It  is  always  laid  on  boarding.  For  what  is  called  patent 
stating  the  best  largo  stales  are  selected,  and  fixed  without 
either  boarding  or  battening,  the  common  rafters  being 
placed  at  such  a  width  as  to  come  under  the  joints.  The 
slates  arc  screwed  down,  the  courses  over-tapping  about  two 
inches.  Tho  meeting  joints  are  covered  by  fillets  of  state 
about  three  inches  wide,  set  in  putty,  and  screwed  down ; 
and  the  hips  and  ridges  are  sometimes  covered  in  the  same 
manner,  though  it  is  best  in  all  such  cases  to  use  lead. 
Patent  stating,  when  well  executed,  is  water-tight  with  as 
low  a  slope  as  one  in  six.  In  some  districts  lamina)  of  stone 
are  used  in  lieu  of  slates  or  tiles.  Shingles,  which  are  like 
slates,  but  made  of  wood,  were  formerly  much  used  in  cover- 
ing pyram  idal  steeples,  and  in  roofs  of  steep  pitch.  They  arc 
still  used  .in  the  United  Slates,  and  are  usually  laid  on 
boaiding.  in  a  similar  manner  to  common  slates. 

Sheets  of  metal  are  very  convenient  for  covering  domes, 


and  curved  or  angular  surfaces  generally;  and  also  for  flat 
roofs,  or  such  as  have  too  little  slope  for  stating.  Lead  is 
the  most  common  material  for  such  purposes,  though  cop- 

Cjr,  iron,  tinned  iron,  and  recently  line,  are  also  used, 
ead  terraces  or  flats  are  commonly  laid  on  boarding  or 
plaster.  The  joints  are  sometimes  soldered,  but  the  most 
approved  method  is  to  roll  or  wrap  the  edges  into  each 
other,  making  allowance  for  expansion  and  contraction.  A 
fall  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  a  foot  is  sufficient  for  surfaces 
covered  with  sheet  metal. 

Cements  of  various  kinds  have  been  applied  to  the  for- 
mation of  roofs,  and  in  some  cases  with  success,  though 
they  have  often  been  found  to  crack,  and  thereby  become 
permeable  to  water.  Mixtures  of  tax  with  lime.  sand,  gravel, 
ashes.  Sec.  have  been  recommended  ;  and  asphalte  has  been 
applied  to  this  purpose,  apparently  with  great  advantage. 
Compositions  of  tar,  resin,  and  similar  substances,  spread 
upon  sheets  of  coarse  paper,  have  also  been  used. 

(Nicholson's  Architectural  Dictionary,  Practical  Builder, 
&c,  &c  ;  Tredguld's  Principles  of  Carpentry;  Robison's 
Mechanical  Philosophy.) 

ROOK  iCorvus  frugilegus.  Linn.),  This  well-known  gre- 
garious and  familiar  bird  (for  it  seems  to  affect  the  neighbour- 
hood of  man,  and  even  not  to  be  scared  by  the  smoky 
atmosphere  of  great  towns)  is  the  Cornacchia  nera  and  Cor- 
nacchtone  of  the  Italians ;  Graye,  GroUe,  Freux,  and  Fray- 
onne  of  the  French  ;  Corneille  Moi stone  use  of  Brisson ; 
Schwartze  Kriihe  of  the  Germans ;  Rolta  of  the  Swedes ; 
Rook  of  the  modern  British,  and  YJ/ran  of  the  antient 
British. 

Be  Ion  and  Cains,  the  tatter  of  whom  names  the  Rook 
Sprrmologus,  seu  Frugilega,  appear  to  be  of  opinion  that  it 
it  is  the  <?*-<p/ioX<Syoc  of  Aristotle  (Hist.  Anim.,  viii.  3).  It  is 
doubtless,  as  Pennant  observes,  the  Corvus  of  Virgil,  who 
has  happily  described  a  Hock  of  them 

'  E  puttu  ilrcfdrtu  »i;mine  ruajao."    (Otorj  ,  lib.  i ,  T.  381.) 

Geographical  Distribution. — The  Rook  is  spread  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe ;  but  nowhere  does  it  seem  to  he 
more  abundant  than  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Wooded 
and  cultivated  districts  are  its  favourite  haunts.  The  farther 
north  the  observer  goes  in  Scotland,  the  fewer  rooks  does  he 
see.  In  Orkney  and  Shetland  there  are  none,  nor  are  there 
any  in  Guernsey  and  Jersey.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  nu- 
merous in  Denmark,  nor  in  the  southern  districts  of  Sweden, 
nor  in  Russia  and  northern  Asia,  though  they  may  be  seen 
there.  In  Italy  the  rook  is  common  and  permanent;  but 
it  appears  to  be  migratory  over  a  part  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  In  France  it  is  also  common,  and  the  following 
the  cut  of  it  in  the  Pbrtrmts  d'Oy- 


■  U  Freux  n«  haul*  i«  ring*. 
El  DC  u>  p«Ul  que  dm  .-run.  rl  tW  \cn, 
II  mt  oywivu  commuu,  gro*  i>l  pc-rrvre. 
ij  ii i  tuW  en  Uuu|>p«,  et  eric  » l'iivut*g*.' 

It  occurs  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas :  and  Dr. 
Von  Sidbold  and  M.  Burger  note  it  among  the  European 
birds  seen  by  them  in  Japan. 

Food,  Habits,  <J-c. — Grain,  and  insects  especially,  form  the 
food  of  the  Rook,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  amply 
repays  the  farmer  for  the  seed  which  it  takes,  by  its  assidu- 
ity in  clearing  his  land  of  wire-worms  and  the  larvae  of  the 
cock-  chaffer  (Melolontha  vulgaris).  These  last  are  called 
Rook-worms  in  many  places,  and  the  birds  maybe  seen  fol- 
lowing the  plough-tail  to  gather  them  up  as  the  share  ex- 
poses them.  In  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June, 
when  the  young  are  able  to  fly  and  go  abroad  with  their 
parents,  they  may  often  be  seen  among  the  bright  green 
leaves  of  the  horse-chestnut  and  other  trees  bending  the 
branches  with  their  weight  as  they  assemble  to  pick  off  the 
cock-chaffers  in  the  winged  state.  Where  these  birds  have 
been  inconsiderately  destroyed,  on  account  of  the  supposed 
damage  which  they  had  done,  a  total  failure  of  the  crops  has 
made  the  farmer  glad  to  try  to  get  them  bark  again.  The 
stick-built  nest  contains  four  or  five  pole  greenish  eggs, 
blotched  with  dark  greenish  brown ;  these  ore  sometimes 
palmed  upon  the  undiscerning  for  Plover's  eggs,  but  are 
easily  distinguished  from  them.  Not  that  a  rook  s  egg  is  by 
any  means  bad ;  though  far  inferior  in  every  respect  to  the 
other.  The  male  is  most  attentive  to  the  female  while  she 
is  setting,  and  feeds  her  assiduously  ;  both  are  very  indus- 
trious in  supplying  their  young,  and  the  skin  under  the 
tougue  may  at  this  season  ho  often  seen  dilated  into  a  kind 
of  pouch  by  the  collected  food.  During  the  building  season 
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they  hare  great  squabbles  among  themselves  about  their 
nests.  An  account  of  one  of  their  battles  with  the  Herons 
for  the  possess  ion  of  a  disputed  territory  is  alluded  to  in  the 
article  H ebons  [vol.  xiL  p.  167].  They  frequently  visit  their 
next- trees  in  the  autumn  on  their  way  to  roost  in  some  dis- 
tant wood,  and  come  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  repairing 
their  nest,  and  setting  aboutthe  bustnessof  incubation  early 
in  March. 

The  Rook  is  not  without  the  power  of  mimicry  granted 
so  largely  to  the  greater  part  or  the  true  crows,  is  docile, 
capable  of  learning  amusing  tricks,  and  becomes  much 
attached  to  the  kind  hand  that  feeds  it.  It  has  been  heard 
to  imitate  the  note  of  a  jackdaw  (Hewitson)  and  the  bark- 
ing of  dogs  so  perfectly  that  if  the  mimic  had  been  out  of 
tight,  no  ear  could  have  discovered  the  deception.  (Macgil- 
livray.) 

P'arietie$. — White,  pied,  and  cream-coloured.  'A  gen- 
tleman,' says  the  charming  author  of  the  History  of  Selborne, 
'  had  two  milk-white  rooks  in  one  nest.  A  booby  of  acarter, 
finding  them  before  they  were  able  to  fly,  throw*  them  down 
and  destroyed  them,  to  the  regret  of  The  owner,  who  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  preserved  such  a  curiosity  in  the 
rookery.  I  saw  the  birds  myself  nailed  against  the  end  of  a 
barn,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  their  bills,  legs,  feet,  and 
claws  were  milk-white.'  Tbese  perhaps  were  perfect  albinos, 
and  might  so  have  continued  ;  but  instances  are  not  wanting 
where  the  original  light  colour  deepens  into  the  usual  sable 
with  age.  Mr.  Yarrell  quotes  Mr.  Hunt  of  Norwich,  who 
states  that  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance  had  in  1816 
a  young  rook  of  a  light  ash-colour,  most  beautifully  mottled 
all  over  with  black,  and  the  quill  and  tail  feathers  elegantly 
barred;  but  when  the  bird  moulted  it  became  a  jet  black 
rook,  and  in  this  state  was  suffered  to  join  its  sable  brethren 
in  the  fields.  Mr.  Yarrell  remarks  that  this  agrees  with  his 
own  observations,  and  ho  adds  that  accidental  varieties  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  comparatively  small  and  weak 
birds;  as  these  young  birds  increase  in  ago  and  gain  con- 
stitutional power,  I  be  secretions,  he  observes,  become  per- 
fect, and  the  plumage  assumes  its  natural  colours,  whilst  the 
assumption  of  white  feathers,  by  old  birds,  is  probably  the 
effect  of  the  converse  operation  of  the  physiological  law. 
tBritith  Bird*.) 


H«-»d  and  Pool  of  Rook. 

It  has  been,  and  indeed  still  is  with  some,  a  question 
whether  the  loss  of  the  featliers  at  the  base  of  the  beak  in 
the  young  rook  upon  the  first  moult,  is  or  is  not  a  specific 
distinction,  or  merely  the  result  of  denudation  from  plung- 
ing the  bill  into  the  ground  in  search  of  prey.  It  must  be 
home  in  mind  that  some  foreign  birds  resemble  the  rook  in 
this  particular.  Mr.  John  Black  wall's  observations  (Re- 
*earcJw*  in  Zoology)  touching  this  matter  are  full  of  inte- 
rest. He  refers  to  a  rook  preserved  in  the  Manchester 
Museum,  which  has  its  mandibles  crossed  near  their  extre- 
mities, but  so  slightly  that  the  malformation  could  not  have 
interfered  materially  with  the  mode  of  procuring  food  usually 
reported  to  iy  rooks,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  tho  denuded 


|  state  of  the  nostrils  and  anterior  port  of  the  bead,  both  of 
which  arc  entirely  destitute  of  feathers.  But  he  noticos  an- 
other specimen,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  R.  Wood  of  Man- 
chester, which  has  the  mandibles  greatly  elongated  and 
much  curved.  'Now,'  says  Mr.  Blackwall,  'it  is  evident 
that  the  bird  possessing  a  bill  thus  formed  could  not  thrust 
it  into  tho  ground  in  search  of  worms  and  larvro  of  insects, 
as  the  rook  is  known  to  do  habitually  ;  and  accordingly  tho 
plumage  at  the  base  of  tho  bill  of  this  individual,  and  the 
bristly  feathers  which  cover  its  nostrils,  are  very  conspi- 
cuous, not  having  sustained  the  slightest. injury.  The  opinion 
entertained  by  many  persons  that  tho  naked  condition  of 
the  nostrils  and  anterior  part  of  the  head  is  an  original  pe- 
culiarity in  the  rook,  is  thus  satisfactorily  proved  to  be  incor- 
rect; indeed,  the  fact  that  young  rooks  exhibit  no  deficiency 
in  these  particulars,  is  sufficiently  conclusive  on  this  point ; 
but  the  possibility  of  an  entire  species  being  endowed  with 
an  instinct  destructive  of  a  usual  portion  of  its  organization 
was  probably  never  contemplated  by  these  observers  ;  it  is 
not  surprising  therefore  that  the  inference  deduced  from  a 
partial  view  of  the  subject  should  be  erroneous.' 

ROOKK.  SIR  GEORGE.  ADMIRAL,  the  eldest  son 
of  Sir  William  Rooke,  was  born  at  his  father's  seal,  the 
priory  of  St.  Lawrence  near  Canterbury,  in  the  year  1650. 
He  entered  the  navy  as  a  volunteer,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty 
had  attained  the  rank  of  post-captain.  In  16S9  he  was  sent 
out  as  commodore  with  a  squadron  to  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
where  his  services  were  such  as  to  induce  William  III.  to 
promote  him  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  red.  He 
soon  afterwards  bore  a  part  in  the  indecisive  action  between 
the  earl  of  Tomngton's  fleet  and  that  of  the  French  admiral 
Tourville,  off  Beachy  Head. 

In  169-2  Rmiko  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  vice  admiral 
of  tho  blue,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle 
off  Capo  La  Hogue  (properly  La  Hague)  between  the 
French  fleet  ami  the  combined  English  and  Dutch  fleets 
under  admiral  Russell,  May  i'J,  I6U2  ;  but  a  part  of  the 
French  fleet  having  escaped  into  I -a  Hogue,  and  being  liuulcd 
up  so  high  that  the  En„lish  ships  of  the  line  could  not  reach 
them,  Rooke  volunteered  on  the  following  day  to  attack 
them  with  the  boats  of  his  squadron.  This  service  he  per- 
formed at  night  under  cover  of  a  fire  from  his  frigates  and 
smaller  ves-els ;  and  so  well  was  his  plan  contrived,  and  so 
unexpectedly  and  suddenly  executed,  that  though  six  French 
three-deckers  were  burnt  that  night  and  seven  other  ships 
of  the  line  on  the  following  morning,  the  loss  of  the  English 
only  amounted  to  ten  men.  For  this  exploit  Rooke  was  re- 
warded with  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  red,  a  pension 
of  muu/.  a  year,  and  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

After  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  169?,  Sir  George  Rooke 
was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  Portsmouth;  and 
though  he  was  attached  to  the  Tory  party,  then  in  opposition 
to  the  government,  queen  Anne,  on  her  accession  in  1 702. 
appointed  him  '  vice  admiral  and  lieutenant  of  the  admi- 
ralty, and  also  lieutenant  of  the  fl.  ets  and  seas  of  tins  king- 
dom,' having  previously  constituted  her  royal  consort  prince 
George  of  Denmark  generalissimo  of  her  forces  by  land  aud 
sea. 

The  war  of  the  succession  had  now  commenced,  and  an 
attack  upon  Cadiz  was  resolved  upon,  the  land-fortes  being 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Ormotid,  and  the  com- 
bined E113IUI1  and  Dutch  fleets  under  Rooke.  The  attack 
was  begun,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  apposition  of  tho 
prince  of  Hesse,  was  not  persevered  in.  Having  received 
intelligence  howcve»that  the  l'lato  fleet,  under  convoy  of  a 
French  squadron,  had  taken  shelter  in  the  port  of  Vigo,  the 
duk«  and  Sir  George  re-ohed  to  proceed  there.  The  duke 
stormed  the  town  with  3U00  men.  while  the  Beet  look  and 
destroyed  seventeen  ships;  six  galleons  being  lakeii  by"  the 
English  and  five  bv  the  Dutch,  who  burnt  five  others.  The 
value  of  the  specie  and  goods  taken  was  estimated  at  fi\e 
millions  of  dollars. 

Sir  George  Rooke^having  been  joined  by  Sir  Cloudcsley 
Shovel,  with  a  large  reinforcement  from  England,  they  re- 
solved to  make  an  attack  upon  Gibraltar.  On  the  J  1st  of 
July.  170-1.  the  prince  of  Hesse,  with  181,0  marines,  was 
landed  on  the  isthmus,  while  ibe  ships  commented  a  can- 
nonade upon  the  fortress,  which,  having  been  kept  up  for 
about  six  hours,  the  Spaniards  began  to  fly  from  ihe  bat- 
teries. The  boat*  were  then  manned  and  armed,  ami  the 
seamen  succeeded  in  making  themselves  masters  of  1I10 
great  platform,  which  they  retained  till  the  following  day. 
when  a  reiuforremcnt  of  seameu  enabled  them  to  cany  an- 
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other  strong  battery,  which  put  them  in  possession  of  most 
of  the  enemy's  cannon.  The  governor  then  accepted  the 
offered  terms  of  capitulation,  and  the  fortress  surrendered. 

On  the  9lb  of  August.  1 704.  Rooke  fell  in  with  the  French 
fleet  under  the  Comto  do  Toulouse,  who  had  recently  put  to 
sea  from  Toulon,  with  fifty-two  ships  of  the  line  and  twenty- 
four  galleys.  The  French  admiral  endeavoured  to  get 
away,  though,  according  to  Rooke's  statement,  be  had  a 
superiority  of  600  guiis,  but  on  the  13th  of  August  Rooke 
brought  him  to  action  off  Malaga.  The  battle  began  in  the 
forenoon,  and  ended  with  the  day,  when  the  French  went 
off  to  leeward,  and,  the  weather  being  haay,  escaped.  This 
was  a  hard-fougbt  battle.  The  French  lost  upwards  of  3000 
men.  and  the  English  upwards  of  '2000. 

Sir  George  Rooke  on  his  return  to  England  was  received 
by  queen  Anne  at  Windsor  with  great  distinction,  but  find- 
ing thai  the  government  was  hostile  to  him,  he  resigned  bis 
employments,  gave  up  his  seat  in  parliament,  and  passed  the 
rest  of  his  life  at  his  seat  of  St.  Lawrence,  where  ne  died  on 
the  24th  of  January,  1709,  aged  fifty-eight,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury.  He  waB  thrice  married. 
(Campbell  s  Livet  of  the  Admirala ;  Locker's  Gallery  of 
Greenwich  Hotpital  ) 

ROOKE R,  MICHAEL  ANGELO,  an  artist  of  con- 
siderable merit  as  a  landscape-painter  and  engraver,  was 
born  in  London  about  the  year  1743.    His  father,  Edward 
Rooker,  also  a  skilful  designer  and  engraver,  who  excelled 
in  landscapes  and  architectural  views,  appears  to  have  been  ! 
a  singular  character,  having  for  some  timo  acted  as  a  harle- 
quin at  Dm ry- Lane  Theatre.    Michael  Angelo  was  taught ' 
engraving  by  his  father,  and  executed  the  head-pieces  to  the 
'  Oxford  Almanack'  for  several  years,  from  his  own  draw-  \ 
ings.   In  landscape-drawing,  which  is  said  to  have  been  his 
favourite  occupation,  be  was  instructed  by  Paul  Sandby, 
whose  style  he  imitated.   His  manner  is  not  powerful,  but . 
his  drawings  display  much  taste  and  feeling.    For  several 
years  Rooker  painted  the  scenes  for  tho  Ha>  market  Theatre 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  associates  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  died  on  the  last  day  of  February,  1801,  at  the  age  of 
llfly-seven  or  fifty-eight. 

ROOS.  PHILIP  PETER,  a  painter  commonly  called 
Pom  da  Tivoli,  from  his  long  residence  at  that  place,  was 
born  at  Frankfort  in  1655.  He  was  instructed  in  art  by 
his  father,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
by  which  prince  Philip  was  sent  to  Italr,  and  allowed  a  pen- 
sion during  the  period  of  his  study.  On  arriving  at  Rome, 
he  applied  himself  assiduously  to  painting,  and  acquired  a 
most  astonishing  facility  of  hand;  indeed,  sueh  was  his  ra- 
pidity of  execution,  that  C.  le  Blond,  who  was  at  the  samo 
time  at  Rome,  declares  that  Roos  copied  in  chalk  the  arch 
of  Titus  within  half  an  hour,  and  that  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  finish.  He  devoted  his  talents  chiefly  to  painting 
animals,  which  he  designed  mostly  from  nature.  To  facili- 
tate his  studies  be  established  himself  at  Tivoli,  where  he 
kept  a  kind  of  menagerie  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  from 
the  life  with  correctness  such  animals  as  be  required  for  his 
pictures.  His  other  subjects  generally  represent  pastoral 
scenes,  with  herdsmen  and  cattle,  and  works  of  a  similar 
nature,  some  of  which  are  executed  as  large  as  life.  His 
groups  are  composed  with  great  judgment;  and  the  land- 
scapes in  his  backgrounds,  his  skies  and  distances,  are 
treated  with  surpassing  truth,  and  executed  in  a  masterly 
style.  Yet,  although  he  painted  with'  great  facility,  his 
productions  betray  no  appearance  of  negligence  or  inatten- 
tion; they  are  free,  without  being  deficfent  in  finish.  His 
pictures,  according  to  Lanzi,  arc  to  be  found  in  the  galleries 
of  Vienna,  Dresden,  and  other  capital  cities  of  Germany, 
besides  an  immense  number  in  Italy  and  many  in  England, 
though  we  have  no  specimen  by  his  hand  in  the  National 
Gallery.  He  was  a  member  of  most  of  the  principal  aca- 
demies of  Europe.  He  is  said  by  Huber  to  have  etched  a 
few  plates  of  pastoral  subjects,  which  are  very  scarce.  M. 
Peries,  in  the  '  Biographic  Universclle,'  mentions  three  pic- 
tures by  this  master  which  were  in  the  Musee  Napoleon, 
but  which  were  returned  to  Vienna,  whence  thev  had  been 
taken,  in  1815.  These  are  a  view  of  the  Cascade  of  Tivoli, 
a  picture  of  animals,  and  a  wolf  devouring  a  sheep,  the 
juidscape  in  which  latter  work  was  painted  by  Tempests. 
(Pilkington's  Dictionary,  by  Fuseli ;  Lanii,  Storia  Pltiorica, 
ii.  174;  Biographie  UnivertelU.1 

ROOT.  The  mathematical  use  of  this  term  has  gradu- 
ally been  extended,  until  it  may  be  defined  as  follows: 
every  value  of  an  unknown  quantity  which  satisfies  a  given 


equation  is  called  a  root  of  that  equation.  Thus,  2,  1,  1  + 
V(  -  3)  and  1  -  «/  (  -3)  are  the  roots,  and  all  the  roots,  of 
the  equation 

<r4«=5JrJ-12x,+  l6x-8. 
since  tbey  are  the  only  algebraical  formula?  and  arithmeti- 
cal numbers  which  satisfy  it.   On  tbis  general  use  of  the 
term  root,  see  Theory  op  Equations  and  Involution. 

The  more  common  use  of  the  term  root  is  as  follows :  the 
seventh  root  of  6  is  the  incommensurable  fraction  whose 
seventh  power  is  8,  or  the  solution  of  the  equation  x'=6. 
There  are  altogether  seven  such  solutions,  one  only  arithme- 
tical, the  others  of  the  form  a+6 */(-U  ;  the  method  or 
obtaining  the  arithmetical  solution  has  already  been  discussed 
in  the  article  Involution  ;  the  importance  of  the  Square 
Root  will  justify  its  consideration  in  an  article  apart.  We 
reserve  for  tho  present  article  the  method  of  finding  and 
using  any  root  (in  the  common  sense)  of  any  algebraical 
quantity,  a  necessary  completion  of  the  article  Negative 
and  Impossible  Quantities. 

Every  algebraical  result  is  of  the  form  a-f-tv'  ( —  1)  at 
widest,  or  may  be  reduced  to  that  form.  Here  a  and  b  are 
meant  to  be  real  algebraical  quantities,  that  is,  reducible 
to  positive  or  negative  whole  numbers  or  fractions,  com- 
mensurable or  incommensurable.  Thus,  if  6=0,  we  have  the 
simple  real  quantity  a ;  if  a=0,  we  have  the  simple  i 
sible  quantity  b  V  ( —  I ).    It  is  indifferent,  as  to  the  p 


article,  in  what  light  the  impossible  quantity  V(—  1)  is  con- 
sidered; whether,  as  in  Negative  and  Impossible  Quan- 
tities, upon  that  extended  system  of  definitions  which 
makes  it  explicable  and  rational,  or  upon  the  more  common 
system  in  which  it  is  used  without  such  explanation :  for 
we  are  now  merely  considering  all  algebraic  formulas  as 
results,  subject  to  certain  laws  by  which  their  use  is  to  be 
regulated,  and  without  any  reference  to  interpretation. 
When  we  desire  to  consider  only  the  arithmetical  root  of  an 
arithmetical  quantity,  we  shall  use  the  symbols  J,  f/,  V,  &c, 
but  the  exponential  fractions  ).  },*&c.  will  denote  any 
one  of  the  algebraical  roots  of  a  formula.  Thus  Vl6  meam 

simply  4;  but  (16)'  is  an  ambiguous  symbol  atondiug  for 
cither  +4  or  —4.  And  when  we  have  an  equation  which 
presents  an  ambiguous  formula  equated  to  au  unambiguous 
one,  we  mean  that  the  unambiguous  side  of  the  equation  is 

one  of  the  values  of  the  ambiguous  one :  in  this  senso  ( 1  }= 
}<—  I  +  V  (— 3)).  When  we  use  the  simple  arithmetical 
symbol  V  before  an  algebraical  quantity,  as  in  ^(—3),  we 

merely  mean  to  signify  that  the  two  values  of  ( -  3)^  arc  dis- 
tinguished into  +  V  (-3)  and  -  V  ( -3). 

Let  us  now  take  a  quantity  "of  the  form  a+oV(  — 1). 
Assume  r  cos.  8— a,  r  sin.  B=b,  which  gives 

b 

r=  ±  V  (6*+o«)     tan.  6=-. 

u 

Let  us  choose  for  r,  which  is  called  the  modulus  of  the 
expression,  tho  positive  value  */  (.b'+a*).  We  can  then 
always  make  the  angle  8  give  the  equation 

a-foV(-l)  =rco&.  0+rsine  V(-D  (1) 

identically  true.  If  a  and  b  be  both  positive,  8  must  lie 
between  0  and  a  right  angle,  or  between  0  and  \*  [Angle]: 
if  a  be  positive  ana  6  negative,  0  must  lie  between  j»  and 
2x:  if  o  be  positive  and  a  negative,  6  must  lie  between  \* 
and  ir:  and  if  both  be  negative,  6  must  lie  between  *  and  {*-. 
Thus  reducing  angles  to  degrees  and  minutes. 


2+3V(-l)=Vl3 
-2+3V(-D=^13 

2-3V(-D=Vl3 
-2-3V(— 1)=«/I3 
Generally,  if  a  and  b 


cos.  56°  19'+  sin.  56' 19' .  V  (- 1) 
cos.  t23°4l'-r-sin.l23°  41'  V(-D 
co8.303°41'-t-sin.3030  41'  V(-D 
cos.  236°  1 9'-f  sin.  236°  19'  V(-l) 
be  positive,  and  if,  returning  to  the 


theoretical  mode  of  measuring  angles,  8  be  that  angle 
which  lies  between  0  and  J.ir  and  has  b:  a  for  its  tangent, 
wc  must  use  8  for  a+6  V<  — 1),  w—8  for  — a+6V(-l), 
2w~8  for  a-fc */(-  1).  and  jr+0  for  -a-b V(-  D- 

Again,  since  0+2ftir  has  the  same  sine  and  cosine  ns  8, 
when  k  is  any  whole  number,  positive  or  negative,  ir  we 
take  8  so  as  to  satisfy  (I),  we  find  that  the  following  is  also 
satisfied : 

a+b*/(-l)  =r  {cos.(0+ 2Aw)  +  sin.  (e+2*ir).  V  (-1)} 
...(2), 

for  all  integer  values  of  k  positive  or  negative,  hut  not  for 
any  fractional  value  of  A  whatsoever.  This  and  various  other 
results  of  common  trigonometry  should  be  familiar  to  every 
student  who  attempts  the  present  subject 
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Common  multiplication  makes  it  obvious  that 
I co*.  x+sin.  x.  V(— J)J  {cos.  y+sio.  y  V(-l)}  = 
cos.  (x+y)  +  sin.  (x+y)  V(  —  1 ) 
for  all  real  values  of  x  and  y;  so  that  if  wo  represent 
cos.  x+sin.  x.  V(  — 1)  by  qx  we  have  qxXgy=9(x+y). 
Now  in  Binomial  Theorem  it  is  proved  that  this  equation 
cannot  be  universally  true  without  giving  as  a  consequence 
(qx)«=9(nx>,  for  all  values  of  n,  whole  or  fractional,  positive 
or  negative.    Wo  have  then 

{cos.  x+sin.  x  Vfl-l)}»=cos.  nx+sin.  nx .  V(-l)...(3) 
au  equation  which  goes  by  the  name  of  De  Moivre's  Theorem. 
It  is  the  key  of  the  present  subject 

Let  it  now  be  required  to  raise  the  nth  power  of  a+ 
b  *A—  1),  n  being  integer  or  fractional,  positive  or  negative : 
this  includes  every  case  of  raising  a  power,  extracting  a  root, 
performing  both  operations  and  taking  the  reciprocal  of  any 
result.  Reduce  a+b  V(— 1)  to  its  equivalent  formnj(0  + 
2A*-).  or 

r  {cos.  (0+2**0  +  sin.  (0+2**) .  »/(-})}, 
whence  [a+b  j(- 1 ) }» is  {rn(9+ikw) }»  or  r"ii(n0+2wAir), 
or  {a+bJ(-\)}» 

=r»{cos.(M0+2/iAir)+sin.(a0+2nAir).*/(-l)}, 
in  which  r*  is  found  by  purely  arithmetical  operation,  and 
cos.(n0+2nAw)  and  sin.  («0+2»Ajt)  by  aid  of  the  trigono- 
metrical tables.  So  many  distinct  values  as  the  variation 
of  A  enables  us  to  givo  to  n0+2nA*r,  so  many  values  do  we 
tlnd  of  ja+6V(-I ) }"•  Two  angles  are  distinct  when  they 
are  unequal,  and  do  not  differ  by  In  or  a  multiple  of  2sr. 

Firstly,  let  n  bo  a  whole  number,  positive  or  negative, 
thon  Ink  is  always  an  integer  even  number,  and  there  is 
only  one  value,  namely, 

{a+6V(-D}"=r"{co9.  n0+sin.  n9  .  V(-l)}. 
Next,  let  «  be  a  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms,  and,  choosing 

an  example,  say  »=|.  Lot  us  examine  all  the  values  of  A. 

from  A=-otoA  =  +5,  making  A4=»0+2nAs\ 

4  4       32  4      24  t 

A-4=5*  "  8t.  A_4=-e-T1r,  A_3=3fl—rr,  A_2  = 

4       16  4       8  4  4„  .  8 

-0-  —  r,  A_!-  3  0-  3-     A0=  -  0,  A  =  -0+7  A2= 

4       16      »      4^.24      A  ' 


Then  o/J=l,  as  will  be  found  by  multiplication,  and 


32  4 
—ir,  A5=-0+8*\ 


5-  .  5  -  .  -  3-5"  '  6  "'  -  '  &        J  5 

IToro  it  would  seem  as  if  from  this  set  of  the  possible 
values  of  A,  we  get  eleven  distinct  values  of  the  fifth  root  of 
the  fourth  power  of  a+4V(- 1).  But  a  moment's  inspec- 
tion shows  that  A  .,  A0,  Ay  are  not  distinct  angles,  since 
they  differ  by  multiples  of  iw.  neither  are  A_4  and  Aj, 
nor  A_3  and  A2.  nor  A_2  and  A,  nor  A_j  and  A4.  Also 
it  will  be  found  that  for  every  valuo  of  A 

A»±5.  A*±w  A»±i5.  &c., 
are  all  angles  which  differ,  each  from  its  predecessor,  by  2* ; 
so  that  there  are  but  five  distinct  angles  in  the  whole  series, 
which  may  be  found  by  taking  A4,  A^.  A4^.2*  A4+3t 
and  A4+4,  with  any  value  of  A  positive  or  negative.  And 
generally,  if  n  bo  a  fraction  whose  denominator  (when  the 
fraction  is  reduced  to  iU  lowest  terms)  is  q,  it  will  bo  found 
that  there  are  q  distinct  values  of  {a+6V(-U}"  and  no 


The  most  important  cases  are  those  in  which  r=  1,  or  a'+ 
6»s5l,  in  which  cos.  6  +  sin.  0-^(-l)  may  represent  the 
expression.  And  of  this  particular  case,  the  most  important 
particular  cases  are 

0=0      co*.  0+sin.  0*f(-l)=l 
Jar     cos.  0+sin.  0<v/(-l)=  -1 
0L=lir    cos.»+sin.  0V(-D=  V(-D 
0=j*    cos.  0+sin.  0V(-D-  -  %A-  D 


Of  these,  again,  the  two  first  arc  tho  most  important. 

Let  n=  1 :  q,  and  let  the  question  bo  to  find  the  q  qth 
roots  of  I.  Putting  unity  in  the  form  cos.  2Air+sin. 
'-'At  .  V(-D.  all  these  roots  arc  the  distinct  values  ol 

cos.y +sin.y  V(-D  or  {cos. ^  +  sin.^  V(- I)}*. 

"«■"         2*  '  2*       .  2w 

Let  cos.  y  +  »in.  — .  cos.  —  -  sin. 


a  =0 


W±7=/r*±, 


a  —a 


since  a1— I.  Consequently, 
of  a,  positive  and  negative,  are 
successions  of  7th  roots  of  1,  the  series  of  powers  of  /3  will 
be  the  same ;  and  we  may  therefore  select  these  roots  at 
convenience  from  either  series,  or  partly  from  one  and  partly 
from  the  other.  Thus,  if  wo  would  have  the  ten  tenth  roots 
of  unity  we  may  form  them  in  pairs,  as  follows  :— 


since  the  series  of  pow 


'ers 


o°  and  0° 
a1  and  /3'  or  o* 
efl  and  /3*  or  a* 
a*  and  0*  or  a7 
a*  and  0'  or  a* 
a*  and  0*  or  of 


2.0ir,    .    2.  Ox  , 
cos.  —  ±  sin.  —  V(- 1)  both  =  1 

2t  .     •     2w  . 

cos- HT  =■=  »,n-  10^-" 

4»  , 
sin.  y^V(-l) 

T^V(-l) 

To-*"" 
in* 

—  V(-l)both=-l 


cos.-± 

COS.-± 

8t 

COS.—  ± 


sin, 


sin. 


»£J± 
10 


Of  these  twelve  forms,  ten  only  are  distinct,  giving  the 
ten  tenth  roots  required.  In  this  way  the  following  theorems 
may  be  easily  demonstrated. 

1.  The  (2m)th  roots  of  unity  are  +1,  1,  and  the 
2»i— 2  quantities  contained  in 

2At      .    2At  , 

for  all  values  of  A  from  A=  1  to  A=m— !,  both  inclusive. 

2.  The  (2m+l)th  roots  of  unity  aro  1  and  2m  quantities 


cos. 


2At 


±  sin. 


2At 


V(-l) 


2m+l  _        2m +1 

for  all  values  of  A,  from  A=  1  to  A=m,  both  inclusive. 

3.  If  p  be  one  of  the  gth  roots  of  unity,  p\  p*  are  also 

qXh  roots,  but  do  not  contain  all  the  q  rooU.  unless  p  be  made 
from  a  value  of  A  which  is  prime  to  q.  Thus,  \f  q=  12,  and 
A=l,  we  get 

2t  2t 

a=cos.  —  +  sin.  —  «/(-!) 

the  list  of  roots  is  complete  in  1,  a,  a',  <r\  a",  and  a'*  a 

I,  a"  is  a,  &c 
But  if  we  make  A=8,  or  take  «*  for  p,  we  have 
y«'=a»=o«,  H5=a"=l.  ^=«"=«*,  ^=a«=a«,  &c., 
so  that  we.gct  no  roots  from  this  scries  but  a',  a',  I,  which 
are  only  the  three  cube  roots  of  1  (cube  roots  aro  among 
twelfth  roots).   But  choose  a*  (5  is  prime  to  12)  and  its  *uc- 

or 


,  a  or  a 
aM  or  a*. 


a**  or  oT, 


cessive  powers  are  a*,  a  ,  a"  or  or 
u»,  a5*  or  a",  a<*  or  a*,  au  or  a*. 
I,  after  which  the  scries  recurs  in  the  same  order. 

4.  If  m  be  any  factor  of  q,  all  the  mth  roots  of  unity  are 
among  tho  gtli  roots.    Thus,  if  q:  m=p,  and  if  a  be  the 

first  of  the  series  of  9th  roots,  the  mth  roots  are  a",  a**  

a">"  or  1.  For  {,w)m=arm=at=\,  Sic.  All  those  powers 
of  a  which  have  exponents  prime  to  q,  may  bo  called  primi- 
tive qil\  roots  of  unity :  thus  the  primitive  I2lh  roots  arc  a, 
a»,  a\  a". 

5.  The  9U1  roots  of  unity  exist  iu  pairs  of  the  form 
cos.  0^+sin.  0  V(—  I).  These  pairs  are  are  a  and  ai  ',  u* 
aud  at—*,  &c,  or  a  and  a-1,  0*  and  a~  ',  &c. 

Let  the  question  now  be  to  find  theoth  roots  of  —1.  If  wo 
now  take 

- 1  =  cos.  (t+2At  )  +  sin.  (t+2At)  .  «/(- 1) 
we  liave  all  the  qth  roots  in  the  distinct  values  of  tho 
formula 

) 

(2A+I)t 


(-D 


(2A+l)ir 


+  sin. 


•  -vA-l). 


V  7 

Let  a=cos.  *  +  sin.  -  V(-D.  then  tho  oth  root*  rc- 
1  1 

quired  aro  a,  a',  a*, . . . .  beginning  with  A=0,  and 

ending  with  k—q  —  1.   Thus  if  p  be-  any  one  loot,  ull  the 
odd  powers  of  <i  (  positive  or  negative)  arc  also  roots,  but  do 
not  contain  among  them  ull  the  roots  unless  the  vnluoof 
•2A+ 1,  from  which  p  is  derived,  Imj  prime  to  q.  Thu»  »f  0=  15 
and  if  /»=tt»,  we  have  (suico        I » 
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pJ=a"=a,  /»*=;<»*»=  -1,  ^^a^ssa',  ^»=a,,=a,lI  /»"= 

so  Chat  wo  only  get,  from  the  powers  of  «*,  iho  distinct  roots 
a*,  a  .  -1.  a*,  t;*'.  which  arc  also  the  fifili  roots  of  —I. 
Bui  if  2A-f  1  be  prime  to  q.  all  the  oth  root*  of  - !  may  bo 
obtained  from  /i.  And  as  before,  ir  m  be  aoy  factor  of  7. 
all  the  mlh  roots  of  - 1  are  among  the  9th  roots.  Also 
these  otli  root*  occur  in  pairs  of  the  form  cos.  <b  ± 
sin.  gW(-l),  the  |)a'r*  being  a  and  a'27— ',  a3  and  a2q~*, 
Sic,  or  a  and  a—',  a*  and  a-',  &c. 

Every  7th  root  of  —  I  is  one  of  the  (1q)X\\  roots  of  +1, 
and  tho  ( 271th  roots  of  +1  consist  of  all  the  7th  roots  of  —  1 
and  all  the  7th  roots  of  +1. 

The  following  equations  will  also  be  easily  proved:— 

U(.01Lc...^  +  .u,.<i^±i!lV<-.,i 

Q  " 

As  it  is  not  our  object  hero  to  write  on  tho  applications 
of  these  formula,  but  onlv  to  supply  an  articlo  of  reference 
for  those  who  may  havo  forgotten  or  imperfectly  learnt 
the  groundwork  of  this  very  important  branch  of  analysis, 
we  finish  here,  referring  to  Series  for  such  applications  as 
fall  within  the  plan  of  this  work. 

ROOT  is  that  part  of  a  plant  which  is  sent  downwards 
into  the  earth,  at  the  same  time  that  the  stem  is  sent  up- 
wards into  the  air.  Every  part  of  tho  plant  which  exists 
underground  is  not  root,  as  large  portions  of  the  stem  itself 
may  remain  under  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  aud  large  buds, 
called  bulbs,  also  exist  underground.  These  parts  have 
been  oiten  confounded  with  tho  root.  The  creeping  root, 
and  some  forms  of  the  tuberous  and  bulbous  roots  of  older 
botauical  writers,  are  ouly  so  many  different  forms  of  the 
stem.  [Stem.] 

The  root  is  distinguished  by  certain  structural  peculiarities, 
by  which  it  may  bo  easily  known  from  the  stem.  First,  its 
ramifications  are  irregular,  not  having  the  symmetrical  form 
of  branches,  nor  are  they  developed  like  branches  from 
buds.  Secondly,  roots  generally  produce1  no  leaf-bud*. 
When  they  do  appear,  which  occasionally  occurs,  they  arc 
called  adventitious  buds.  Thirdly,  roots  never  have  leaves, 
scales  or  other  appendages  developed  upon  their  surface; 
and  fourthly,  tho  cuticle  of  roots  is  never  found  to  possess 
stomates,  which  are  frequently  very  numerous  on  various 
parts  of  the  stem. 

The  smaller  divisions  of  roots  are  called  fibrils,  which 
consist  of  a  little  bundle  of  ducts  or  spiral  vessels,  sur- 
rounded by  woody  fibres,  lying  in  a  mass  of  cellular  tissue. 
At  the  apex  of  the  fibril  the  cellular  tissue  is  loose  and 
devoid  of  cuticle,  from  which  cause  it  absorbs  more  rapidly 
tho  fluid  by  which  it  is  surrounded  than  the  other  parts  of 
the  root.  Although  the  terminations  of  tho  roots  cannot  be 
considered  as  special  organs,  they  have  been  named  by  De 
Candollc  spongetets  or  spongioles,  in  reference  to  their  ab- 
sorbing power. 

The  relation  between  tlie  sice  and  extent  of  the  roots  and 
that  of  the  branches  varies  very  much.  In  some  tribes,  as 
the  Conifcra>  and  Palmacese,  tho  roots  arc  very  insignificant 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  stem.  In  othor  plants  the 
roois  are  much  the  longest,  as  in  the  lucem,  &c.  In  the 
greater  proportion  of  trees  the  roots  extend  wider  than  the 
branches,  but  do  not  penetrate  so  deep  as  the  stem  is 
high. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  root  resembles  that  of  the 
stem,  but  in  Exogens  the  roots  do  not  possess  a  central  pith. 
The  cellular  tissue  of  many  roots  is  exceedingly  abundant, 
and  on  this  account  they  arc  used  as  articles  of  diet.  Their 
nutritive  property  depends  on  the  saccharine  and  other 
secretions  which  arc  deposited  in  the  cells  of  the  cellular 
tissue.  Many  of  these  roots,  by  attention  to  their  culture, 
may  be  increased  in  size;  and  the  growth  of  esculent  roots 
is  an  object  of  importance  in  tho  kitchen-garden.  The  prin- 
cipal esculent  roots  are:  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  (Helian- 
thus  luberonus) ;  turnip  (Brassica  Rapa) ;  carrot  (Daucus 
Carota);  parsnip  ( Ihstinaca  xtitiva) ;  red-beet  (Beta  vul- 
garis) ;  skin et  ( Si  ion  Sisarum) ;  scorzonera,  or  vipcr'9-grass 
(Sr'irznnera  hispanica) ;  sahafy,  or  purple  goat's-beaid 
CVragOj n<ron  ptirrifwlius);  radish  (Raphiwus  salivas). 
Besides  these,  winch  are  commonly  cultivated,  there  are 
rnanvof  our  native  plauts  which  possess  roots  yielding  a 


nutritive  matter,  and  are  occasionally  used  as  articles  of  diet. 
The  arrow-head,  common  arum,  bitter  vetch  or  mouse-peas, 
earth-nut,  meadow-sweet,  pilewort,  sago,  silver-weed,  Solo- 
mon's seal,  and  common  comfrey,  are  recorded  as  yielding 
edible  roots.   (Cyclopedia  of  Gardening,  p.  882.) 

During  dry  seasons  and  in  dry  situations  the  roots  of 
many  plants  swell  and  become  tuberous,  which  seems  to  be 
a  provision  for  supplying  nutriment  to  the  stem  and  its  ap- 
pendages. 

Roots  are  called  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial,  according 
to  their  duration.  When  a  root  perishes  after  its-first  year's 
herbage  and  flowering,  it  is  annual ;  if  after  the  second 
year's  herbage  and  first  year  of  flowering,  it  is  biennial.  If 
a  root  endures  for  many  years,  although  its  herbage  may 
perish  e\ery  year,  it  is  perennial. 

Tliere  are  various  forms  of  roots  distinguished  by  botanists. 
The  fibrous  root  possesses  a  multitude  of  small  divisions  of 
the  fibrillm,  as  is  seen  in  the  Poa  annua  and  many  other 
grasses.  The  nodulote  root  presents  occasional  dilatations, 
as  in  the  Phleum  nodosum.  A  pr<rmor$e  root  is  one  in 
which  the  extremity  of  the  primary  axis  has  perished,  or 
its  development  has  been  prevented  by  the  extension  of 
fibrillin  from  its  sides,  as  in  the  Devil's -Lit  Scabious  ( Sea- 
biota  tuccita).  The  fusiform  root  is  seen  in  the  carrot  and 
turnip;  such  plan ts  are  also  called  tap-rooted.  The  term 
tubercules  is  applied  by  some  to  the  roots  of  the  orchis  and 
dahlia ;  the  former  are  pal  mated  or  lobed,  the  latter  arc 
fasciculated. 

Although  most  if  not  all  the  higher  plants  possess  roots, 
amongst  many  of  the  lowest  forms  tbey  are  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. The  lower  plants  which  float  about  in  water, 
as  the  Oscillalona,  Diatoma,  &c,  and  which  consist  of  liule 
more  than  simple  cells,  possess  no  appendages  which  can  be 
called  roots.  In  many  of  the  Conferva  a  downward  de- 
velopment of  the  cells  of  cellular  tissue,  attaching  them  10 
the  objects  on  which  they  grow,  has  been  observed.  Soiu« 
of  the  Lichens,  as  the  L.  esculentus  of  Pallas,  and  the  lover 
forms  of  Fungi,  as  the  Trcmellas,  &c,  possess  no  roots. 
Many  of  the  floating  water-plants,  as  the  Aldrovanda  vesi- 
culosa, do  not  develop  roots,  and  derive  their  nourishment 
from  the  medium  in  which  they  live  by  the  direct  contact  of 
the  cellular  tissue.  In  fact  we 'find  that  the  simple  cell*  of 
cellular  tissue  in  the  lower  plants  perform  all  those  func- 
tions which,  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  organization,  arc 
performed  by  particular  jiarts  of  the  plant.  In  the  Charas 
and  the  Marchantia,  the  root*  become  more  evidently  de- 
veloped, and  the  downward  growth  of  the  cells  is  more 
observable  than  in  the  Conferva).  On  the  lower  surface  of 
the  Marchantia,  prolongations  of  the  cellular  tissue  are 
observed,  which  Me) en  calls  root-hairs  or  capillary  fibrils. 
In  the  Equisetacen  and  Ferns  the  roots  become  more  per- 
fectly developed,  and  their  surface  is  almost  entirely  covered 
with  capd'ury  fibrils.  These  fibrils  are  developed  on  almost 
all  roots,  and  perform  the  function  of  absorptiou.  Tbcy 
are  only  seen  on  recently-formed  roots,  as  with  the  increasing 
age  of  the  root  they  drop  off;  and  in  old  roots  none  at  all 
are  found.  They  are  not  so  numerous  in  the  roots  of  the 
higher  plants  as  in  those  of  the  lower,  but  their  numU  r 
varies  exceedingly  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
a  plant  is  placed.  Tho  number  of  these  root-hairs  is 
greatest  in  those  plants  which  derive  their  nutriment  from 
the  earth,  and  accordingly  they  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  provision  for  extending  the' absorbing  surface.  Thev 
attain  sometimes  the  length  of  a  quarter  and  the  third  of 
an  inch. 

In  many  plants  the  roots,  instead  of  being  covered  with 
the  capillary  fibrils,  present  a  condensed  membrane,  which 
also  encloses  the  roots  as  in  a  sheath,  and  extends  to  the 
point  of  the  root  where  the  fibrils  commence  their  growth. 
This  structure  occurs  in  most  water-plants,  and  in  the  roots 
of  those  plants  which  are  accidentally  projected  into  water, 
and  in  some  land- plants.  It  drops  off  with  increasing  age, 
in  _  the  same  manner  as  the  root-hairs.  Meyen  considers 
this  sheath  a  modification  of  the  root-hairs,  and  hence  infers 
tfiat  it  performs  the  same  function*.  (Meyen,  Neues  System 
der  P/lanzen  Physiologic,  band  ii.) 

What  the  absorbent  vessels  arc  to  the  animal,  the  roots 
{  are  to  the  plant,  and  a  difference  between  plants  and  ant- 
{  inals  has  been  pointed  out  as  dependent  on  the  relative  »itu- 
[  atinii  of  their  organs  of  absorption.  The  animal  derives  its 
{  nutriment,  by  means  of  its  absorbents,  frbm  an  internal 
;  reservoir,  the  stomach  ;  whilst  the  plant  derives  its  nutriment 
[  from  an  external  rusorvoir,  the  earth.  The  t>|>oiigiolcs  of  tbe 
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root*,  as  we  have  already  stated,  are  the  active  agents  in 

the  absorption  of  nutritious  matter  from  the  soil.  By  some 
botanists  it  is  supposed  that  no  other  part  of  the  root  ab 
sorbs  except  tho  spongiolc  ;  but  from  the  observations  of 
Meyen  and  others  it  appears  that  the  capillary  fibrils  and 
lh«  epidermis  of  the  root  have  also  the  power  of  absorbing 
fluid,  though  not  in  so  high  a  degree  as  the  delicate  point 
of  newly  developed  tissue  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
fibrilla.    The  power  of  absorbing  by  the  spongiolcs  is  sup- 
posed  by  De  Candolle  to  bo  due  to  the  capillarity  and  hy- 
groscopicily  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed.   Dutrochet  explains  tho  absorption  of  fluids  by 
plants  on  hut  theory  of  endosmose.    But  whatever  theory 
is  brought  forward  to  explain  the  process,  it  cannot  be  con- 
nut  be  considered  as  merely  mechanical,  as  the  process 
ceases  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  plant,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly connected  with  those  more  complicated  relations 
of  matter  whose  result  we  term  vitality. 

Roots  do  not  absorb  everything  that  is  presented  to  them. 
It  was  long  ago  ascertained  by  Davy  that  plants  did  not 
absorb  particles  of  charcoal  and  other  substances  that  be 
diffused  through  water.  Experiments  also  by  Meyen,  Link, 
and  others,  prove  that  the  colouring  matter  of  various  iu  fu- 
sions is  not  taken  up  by  the  roots,  and  that  when  this  lias 
been  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  it  has  orison  from  mistak- 
ing a  deposition  of  the  colouring  matter  on  the  outside  of  the 
tissue  for  an  absorption  into  it." 

When  the  roots  of  plants  are  placed  in  solutions  of  gum. 
sugar,  starch,  &c,  they  thrive  if  the  solutions  are  thin;  but 
if  thick  solutions  of  these  substances  be  prepared,  the  plants 
die  in  them.  Experiments  of  this  kind  were  performed  by 
Sir  H.  Davy,  who  attributed  the  non-absorption  of  the  thick 
solution,  and  the  death  of  the  plant,  to  the  blocking-upof 
the  pores  «f  the  vegetable  tissue  by  the  thick  matter.  But  | 
tbe  theory  of  endosmose  and  exosmose  gives  a  far  better 
explanation  of  these  facts.  [Ehdosmosk.] 

When  plants  are  submitted  to  solutions  of  various  poi- 
sonous agents,  they  take  up  very  varying  proportions.  De 
Saussure  instituted  a  series  of  very  careful  experiments  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quantities  of  earthy  ond 
alkaline  salts  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants.  For  this 
purpose  he  prepared  solutions  of  the  hydrochloratcs,  nitrates, 
sulphates,  and  acetates  of  soda,  potassa,  and  copper,  and  hav- 
ing submitted  plants  of  Polygonum  and  Bidens  to  them,  he 
found  that  tho  plants  constantly  absorbed  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  water  than  of  tho  salt,  and  that  the  salts  were 
taken  up  in  different  proportions.  The  salts  were  not  ab- 
sorbed in  proportion  to  their  innocuoifs  qualities,  as  the 
sulphate  of  copper,  which  was  the  most  poisonous,  was  ab- 
sorbed in  largest  quantity.  De  Saussure  concludes  that  it 
was  not  the  properties  of  the  salts  that  determined  their 
relative  absorption,  but  that  it  depended  upon  the  relative 
consistence  of  the  solutions.  Plants  absorb  poisons  much 
more  quickly  when  their  roots  are  injured  by  being  torn  or 
rut,  and  do  not  suffer  much  by  exposure  to  weak  solutions 
of  poisonous  matters.  This  is  a  point  of  some  practical 
importance,  and  will  explain  how  it  is  that  vegetation  dees 
not  suffer  when  exposed  to  poisonous  solutions. 

Another  function  which  has  been  attributed  to  tho  roots 
is  that  of  excretion.    Du  Hamel  first  called  tbe  attention  of 
botanists  to  this  subject ;  he  found  that  the  roots  of  plants 
grown  in  water  gave  out  a  brackish  secretion,  and  looked 
upon  it  as  a  secretion  from  the  fluids  of  tbe  plant.  Brug- 
mans  followed  up  this  point,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Coulon,  came  to  the  conclusion,  from  tho  experiments  they 
made,  that  the  secretion  given  out  from  tho  roots  of  plants 
was  a  process  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  rejection  of  the  ex- 
crements in  animals,  and  that  these  secretions  acted  bene- 
ficially in  the  nutrition  of  some  plants,  and  injuriously  in 
others.    At  the  suggestion  of  De  Candolle,  M.  Macaire 
prosecuted  some  researches  on  this  subject,  which  were 
published  in  1832  {Mtmoiret  de  la  Societi  de  Geneve,  tome 
v  .  p.  287).    He  confirmed  the  views  of  Brugmans  and 
< 'oulon,  and  examined  more  attentively  the  nature  of  the 
'liferent  excretions  given  out  by  plants  of  different  orders. 
Thus  he  found  that  the  LeguminostB  gave  out  a  gum  and 
carbonate  of  lime ;  Graminaceao  deposited  a  matter  containing 
bydroehloretes  and  carbonates  of  alkalis  and  earths,  and 
containing  but  little  gum  ;  Cichoracese,  an  abundant  brown 
matter  analogous  to  opium  ;  Euphorbiaceio,  a  gum-resinous 
matter.   It  was  inferred  that  these  excretions  were  matters 
iniurious  to  tne  plant,  which  were  thus  thrown  off  from  the 
system.  This  inference  seemed  to  he  confirmed  by  an  ex- 
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periment  of  Maca ire's,  in  which,  having  divided  the  roots  of 
a  plant  of  Mercurialis  auuua  into  two  parcels,  he  plunged 
the  one  into  a  glass  with  solution  of  acetate  or  lead,  and 
the  other  into  a  glass  of  pure  water;  in  a  short  time  it 
was  found  that  the  acetate  of  lead  had  not  only  been 
taken  up  by  the  roots  from  the  one  glass,  but  that  it 
had  been  excreted  bv  them  into  the  other. 

These  researches  have  been  considered  to  offer  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  practice  of  rotation  of  crops  in 
agriculture;  tbe  rotation  being  required  on  account  of  the 
excretions  of  a  plant  being  injurious  to  itself,  and  bene- 
ficial, as  the  excretion  of  one  plant  is  the  food  of  another 
[Rotation.] 

The  experiments  and  conclusions  of  Macaire  and  De 
Candolle  have  however  been  called  in  question  by  some 
German  botanists.  Meyen  and  linger  object  to  tbo  em- 
ployment of  a  plant  Like  the  Mercurialis  for  determin- 
ing the  absorption  and  excretion  of  poison  in  water,  as  in 
tbe  first  place  its  roots  must  be  injured  by  removal  from  the 
soil,  and  in  the  second  place  water  is  not  its  natural  medium 
of  growth.  They  employed  water-plants,  and,  having 
placed  them  in  various  solutions,  could  not  detect,  by  the 
most  delicate  re-agents,  the  rejection  of  any  of  the  absorbed 
agents.  Meyen  considers  tho  excreted  matters  examined 
by  Macaire  to  be  merely  secretions  resembling  those  which 
arc  found  on  various  other  parts  of  tho  plant.  He  gives 
numerous  instances  of  plants  secreting  various  matters  on 
the  surface  of  their  stems,  leaves,  &c.  when  they  have  been 
grown  in  soils  which  are  overcharged  with  the'  same  sub- 
stance as  that  which  the  plant  has  secreted.  The  chalk  in- 
crustations of  Chara,  and  those  of  various  Saxifrages,  with  the 
crystals  of  salt  that  occur  on  the  plants  on  salt-plains,  aie 
given  as  examples.  (Meyen.  loc.  cit..  p.  530.) 

This  is  a  subject  of  practical  importance,  and  woithy  fur- 
ther investigation.  In  the  late  '  Report  i  n  Organic  Chemis- 
try,' by  Professor  Liebig,  the  views  of  TV  Candolle  und 
Macaire  are  adopted.  (Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry,  p.  IGS.) 

Besides  the  functions  of  absorption  and  excretion,  the 
roots  serve  other  purposes  in  the|  economy  of  the  plant. 
It  is  by  means  of  the  roots  that  a  plant  maintains  its 
position  in  the  earth ;  and  if  for  the  increasing  nourishment 
of  the  plant  on  increase  of  the  absorbing  surface  is  required, 
it  is  no  less  necessary  that,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  its 
stem  erect  and  firm,  an  extension  of  its  holdfasts  should 
take  place.  In  many  instances  the  root  appears  to  serve 
merely  the  purpose  of  holding  the  plant  in  the  ground,  as 
in  the  mosses,  and  many  of  the  plants  belonging  to  the 
orders  Crassulaceai  and  Cactacete.  By  means  of  the  mots  the 
temperature  of  plants  is  kept  below  that  of  the  atmosphere  in 
summer,  and  above  it  in  winter.  This  arises  from  the  roots 
absorbing  fluids  from  some  depth  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  where  its  temperature  is  not  much  affected  by  the 
changes  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  thus  that  the  inhabitants 
of  tropical  climates  are  supplied  with  fruit*  whose  delicious 
juices,  pumped  up  from  the  earth,  are  much  cooler  than  the 
atmosphere,  and  thus  afford  the  most  refreshing  articles  of 
diet. 

ROOTSTOCK.  [Stxm.] 

ROPE,  a  combination  of  fibres  of  bomp,  or  other  material, 
so  arranged  as  to  form  a  flexible  and  tenacious  cord  or  band ; 
retaining,  as  far  as  possible,  their  collective  strength.  The 
name  Rope  is  generally  confined  to  the  larger  descriptions 
of  cordage,  such  as  exceed  an  inch  in  circumference,  though 
the  principles  of  formation  arc  much  the  same  for  cordage 
of  every  size. 

If  the  fibres  used  by  the  ropomaker  were  of  sufficient 
length,  the  most  effectual  way  of  obtaining  their  united 
strength  would  be  to  lay  them  side  by  side,  fastened  to- 
gether at  each  end,  so  as  to  form  a  bundle  or  skein ;  but,  as 
the  fibres  of  hemp  do  not,  on  an  average,  exceed  the  length 
of  three  feet  and  a  half,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  rope  of  greater  length,  so  to  twine  them  together 
that  the  strength  of  any  single  fibre  shall  be  insufficient  to 
overcome  the  resistance  caused  by  tho  friction  of  those  sur- 
rounding and  compressing  it ;  so  that  it  will  sooner  break 
than  be  drawn  out  from  the  mass.  This  requisite  cntangle- 
mcut  is  produced  by  twisting,  which  causes  the  fibres  t<> 
compress  each  other ;  and  it  not  only  enables  the  rope- 
maker  to  produce  cordage  of  any  required  length,  but  also,  by 
making  the  rope  hard  and  compact,  increases  its  durability, 
and  enables  it  to  resist  the  penetration  of  water,  which  woubl 
rapidly  impair  its  strength.  While  however  some  degree  of 
twist  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  cohesion  of  tWikC 
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beyond  that  which  simply  prevents  the  fibres  being  drawn  out 
without  breaking,  is  injurious.  A  skein  of  fibres,  or  a  rope, 
may  be  twisted  so  hard  that  any  further  attempt  at  twisting 
would  break  it,  and  such  a  skein  or  rope  will  evidently  have 
no  power  to  support  a  weight,  each  fibre  being  already 
strained  to  the  utmost  extent  that  it  will  bear.  In  fact, 
whatever  force  is  exerted  by  any  fibre  in  compressing  the 
rest,  may  be  considered  the  same  as  a  wcigfft  hanging  on 
that  fibre,  and  must  be  subtracted  from  its  absolute  strength 
before  its  useful  effect  can  be  ascertained ;  the  available 
strength  of  a  rope  being  the  remainder  of  the  absolute 
strength  of  its  component  fibres,  after  deducting  the  force 
exened  in  twisting  them. 

Were  a  rope  to  be  formed  by  simply  twisting  together,  in 
one  direction,  the  whole  of  the  fibres  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  its  untwisting  as 
soon  as  left  to  itself.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  twist  the 
fibres  in  comparatively  small  portions,  and  so  to  combine 
these  into  a  rope  that  the  tendency  to  untwist  in  one  part 
may  counteract  the  liko  tendency  in  another.  Thus  the 
same  force  which  would  cause  the  component  parts,  if  se- 
parate, to  become  loose  or  untwisted,  is  employed,  when 
they  are  combined  into  a  rope,  to  keep  the  whole  firm  and 
compact. 

The  first  process  in  rope-making  consists  in  twisting  the 
hemp  into  thick  threads,  called  rope-yarns.   This  process, 
which  resembles  ordinary  spinning,  is  performed  with 
various  kinds  of  machinery.  The  common  mode  of  spinning 
rope-yarns  by  hand  is  performed  in  the  rope-ground,  or 
rope- walk,  an  enclosed  slip  of  level  ground  six  hundred 
foot  or  more  in  length.   As  many  of  the  operations  of  a 
ropery  are  impeded  by  wet  weather,  and  by  the  unchecked 
beat  of  the  sun,  it  is  not  unusual  to  cover  the  walk  with  a 
slight  roof.   At  one  end  of  this  ground  a  spinning-wheel 
is  set  up,  which  gives  motion  by  a  band  to  several  small 
rollers  or  whirls.    Each  whirl  has  a  small  hook  formed  on 
the  end  of  its  axis  next  the  walk.   Each  of  the  spinners  is 
provided  with  a  bundle  of  dressed  hemp,  laid  round  bis 
waist,  with  the  bight  or  double  in  front,  and  the  ends  pass- 
ing eaoh  other  at  his  back,  from  which  he  draws  out  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  fibres  to  form  a  rope-yarn  of  the  required 
size;  and,  after  slightly  twisting  them  together  with 
his  fingers,  he  attaches  them  to  the  hook  of  a  whirl.  The 
whirl  being  now  set  in  motion  by  turning  the  wheel,  the 
skein  is  twisted  into  a  rope-yarn,  the  spinner  walking  back- 
ward* down  the  rope-walk,  supporting  the  yarn  with  one 
hand,  which  is  protected  by  a  wetted  piece  of  coarse  cloth  or 
flannel,  while  with  the  other  bo  regulates  the  quantity  of 
lbres  drawn  from  the  bundle  of  hemp  by  the  revolution  of 
he  yarn.   The  degree  of  twist  depends  on  the  velocity  with 
which  the  wheel  is  turned,  combined  with  the  retrograde 
iace  of  the  spinner.   Great  care  is  necessary  in  this  opera- 
ion  to  make  tho  yarn  of  uniform  thickness,  and  to  supply 
be  hemp  equally  from  both  aides  of  the  bundle  ;  because, 
f  a  considerable  body  of  hemp  be  supplied  to  a  yarn  that  is 
iccoming  too  thin,  it  will  not  combine  perfectly  with  it,  but 
brm  a  loosely  connected  wrapper  ;  and  any  irregularity  in 
he  last-mentioned  particular  will  cause  the  fibres  to  bear 
he  strain  unequally.   The  best  mode  of  supplying  the  hemp 
*  in  the  form  of  a  thin  flat  skein.   When  the  spinner  has 
ravened  the  whole  length  of  the  rope-walk  (or  sooner,  if 
be  yarns  arc  not  required  to  be  so  long),  he  calls  out,  and 
nother  spinner  detaches  the  yarn  from  the  whirl,  and  gives 
t  to  a  person  who  carries  it  aside  to  a  reel,  while  the  second 
pinner  attaches  his  own  hemp  to  the  whirl-book.  The 
temp,  being  dry  and  elastic,  would  instantly  untwist  if  the 
arn  were  now  set  at  liberty.   The  first  spinner  therefore 
eeps  fast  hold  of  it  all  the  while  that  the  reeler  winds  it 
ip,  walking  slowly  up  the  walk,  so  as  to  keep  the  yarn 
qually  tight  all  the  way.   When  it  is  all  wound  up,  the 
pinner  holds  it  until  another  is  ready  to  follow  it  on  the 
eel.    Sometimes,  instead  of  being  wound  on  a  reel  as  they 
re  made,  the  yarns  are  laid  together  in  Urge  hooks  attached 
3  posts  at  the  side  of  the  walk  until  about  four  hundred 
re  collected  together,  when  they  arc  coiled  up  in  a  haul  or 
icin.  in  which  slate  they  am  ready  for  tarring. 
Attempts  have  bean  made  to  introduce  machine-spun 
irns,  in  order  to  avoid  the  irregularities  and  defects  of 
hose  formed  by  hand,  and  the  recent  improvements  effected 
y  Mr.  Lang,  of  Greenock,  in  the  spinning  of  yarns  by  ma- 
hinery,  are  said  to  succeed  very  completely.   By  his  pro- 
>s  the  hemp  is  more  completely  heckled,  or  divided 
ito  fibres,  than  in  the  common  mode  of  proceeding ;  and 


the  advantage  of  each  fibre  being  laid  at  full  length  in 
the  yarn,  instead  of  being  doubled,  as  in  hand-spinning, 
is  ensured.  By  a  modification  of  the  usual  process,  the 
fibres  of  hand-spun  yams  may  be  laid  in  at  full  length, 
instead  of  being  doubled,  as  when  they  enter  the  yarn  by 
their  bight;  but  experiment  has  not  shown  any  great 
advantage  from  such  a  mode  of  spinning.  That  some 
improvement  in  this  operation  was  needful,  maybe  inferred 
from  the  result  of  a  comparison  between  Mr.  Lang's  machine- 
spun  yarns  and  those  of  equal  grist  spun  by  hand ;  the 
result  showing  the  strength  of  the  former  to  exceed  the 
latter  by  fifty-five  per  cent  This  improved  process  has 
been  adopted  by  some  of  the  principal  rope-manufacturers 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  common  size  of  rope-yarns  is  from  one-twelfth  to 
rather  more  than  one-ninth  of  an  inch  diameter ;  1 6& fathoms 
of  white  or  unlarred  yarn  weighing  from  two  and  a  half  to 
four  pounds. 

The  next  process  is  warping  the  yarns,  or  stretching  them 
to  a  given  length,  in  order  that  they  may,  when  formed  into 
a  strand,  bear  the  strain  equally.  When  the  rope  is  to  be 
tarred,  that  operation  is  usually  performed  upon  the  yarns 
immediately  after  their  being  warped ;  as  the  application  of 
tar  to  the  yarns  previous  to  their  combination  is  necessary 
to  the  complete  penetration  of  the  whole  substance  of  the 
rope.  The  most  common  method  of  tarring  tho  yarns  is  to 
draw  tbem  in  hauls  or  skeins  through  the  tar-kettle  by  s 
capstan  ;  but  sometimes  the  yarns  are  passed  singly  through 
the  tar,  being  wound  off  one  reel  on  to  another,  and  the 
superfluous  tar  being  taken  ofT  by  passing  the  yarn  through 
a  hole  surrounded  with  spongy  oakum.  Great  care  is 
required  in  this  process  that  the  tar  may  boil  neither  too 
fast  nor  too  slow,  the  common  heat  being  from  212°  to  230' 
Fahrenheit  In  Huddart's  patent  of  1800,  the  covering  of 
the  tar-kettle  is  recommended,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  ihe 
evaporated  matter,  which  would  make  the  tar  too  thick. 
The  degree  of  impregnation  necessary  depends  on  the  kind 
of  cordage;  cables  and  water- ropes  needing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  tar,  while  for  standing  and  running  rigging  it  is 
sufficient  that  the  yarns  be  well  covered. 

In  making  large  cordage,  it  is  not  usual  to  twist  together, 
at  once,  as  many  yarns  as  would  suffice  to  form  a  rope  of 
the  required  thickness;  a  suitable  number  of  yarns,  fre- 
quently from  fifteen  to  twenty-five,  are  formed  into  a 
strand,  and  three  or  more  such  strands  arc  afterwards 
combined  into  a  rope.  The  twist  of  the  strand  is  in  an 
opposito  direction  to  that  of  the  yarns  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, in  order  that  as  before  mentioned,  the  tendency  to 
untwist  in  the  individual,  yarns  may  be  counteracted,  and 
taken  advantage  of  to  prevent  the  untwisting  of  the  strand. 
In  closing  or  laying  the  rope,  three  strands,  or  sometime* 
four,  in  which  case  a  small  central  strand,  or  heart,  is 
added,  are  stretched  at  length  along  the  walk,  and  attached 
at  one  end  to  separate  but  contiguous  books,  and  at  the 
other  to  a  single  hook;  and  they  are  twisted  together  by 
turning  the  single  hook  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of 
the  other  three,  a  piece  of  wood  called  a  top,  in  tho  form 
of  a  truncated  cone,  being  placed  between  the  strands,  and 
kept  during  the  whole  operation  gently  forced  into  the 
angle  formed  by  the  strands,  where  they  are  united  by  the 
closing  or  twisting  of  the  rope.  As  the  rope  shortens  in 
closing,  one  end  only  of  the  apparatus  is  fixed,  the  other 
being  on  a  moveable  sledge,  whose  motion  up  the  rone-walk 
is  capable  of  regulation  by  suitable  tackle  attached  to  it  or 
by  loading  it  with  weights.  The  top  also  is  mounted  on  a 
sledge,  for  closing  large  cordage,  and  its  rate  of  motion  may 
be  retarded,  in  order  to  give  greater  firmness  to  the  twist  of 
the  rope.  Tbo  art  of  the  rope-maker,  in  this  operation, 
consists  in  so  regulating  the  various  movements  that  the 
strands  may  receive  separately  at  one  end  just  as  much 
twist  as  is  taken  out  of  thorn  at  the  opposite  end,  by  their 
twisting  the  contrary  way  in  the  process  of  combination. 

Such  is  the  method,  more  or  less  modified  by  the  kind  of 
machinery  employed,  of  forming  a  shroud-laid  or  hmcsn  - 
laid  rope,  and  such  appears  to  have  been  the  whole  process 
of  rope-making  until  cordage  of  very  large  size  wasc&Ued 
for  by  the  progress  of  navigation.  In  making  such  it  was 
not  found  advisable  to  increase  the  number  of  yarns  in  a 
straud,  it  being  difficult,  when  tlieir  number  is  very  great, 
to  throw  an  equal  strain  upon  each  and  thereby  obtain  their 
aggregate  strength.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  eabk*. 
or  such  large  ropes  as  are  said  to  be  cable  laid,  ore  formed 
by  the  combination  of  smaller  ropes  twisted  round  their 
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common  axis,  just  as  shroud-laid  ropes  are  composed  of 
strand*  twisted  round  their  common  axis.  As  cable-laid 
rope*  arc  harder  and  more  compact  than  others,  this  mode 
of  formation  is  adopted  for  rope*  to  be  exposed  to  the 
action  of  water,  even  though  their  thickness  may  not  be  very 

ffrcat. 

Ropes  formed  by  plaiting  instead  of  twisting  are  made  use 
of  for  some  purposes  in  which  pliability  is  especially  needed, 
they  being  more  supple  aud  less  liable  to  entanglement 
than  those  of  the  ordinary  make.  Such  ropes  are  preferred 
for  sash-lines,  clock-lines,  &c.,  and  generally  where  the 
rope  has  to  pass  ofor  pulleys  of  small  diameter. 

Towards  toe  latter  end  of  the  last  century  much  attention 
was  directed  to  toe  improvement  of  the  rope  manufacture, 
between  twenty  and  thirty  patents  having  been  taken  out 
on  this  subject  from  1783  to  1807.  The  application  of  ma- 
chinery, instead  of  manual  labour,  to  its  various  departments, 
has  been  attended  with  much  benefit.  The  reader  may  find 
a  detailed  account  of  many  of  the  ingenious  and  complicated 
contrivances  for  the  purpose,  in  Chapman's  Treaiite  on  the 
Progressive  Endeavour!  to  Improve  the  Manufacture  and 
Duration  of  Cordage,  1808. 

Originally  all  the  yarns  composing  a  strand  were  of 
the  same  length,  an  arrangement  extremely  defective,  as 
it  is  evident  that  when  a  number  of  yarns  are  stretched 
at  length  in  a  cylindrical  mass,  they  will  lie  at  differ- 
ent distances  from  the  centre  of  the  cylinder;  so  that, 
when  twisted  together,  as  all  the  yarns  must  form  spirals 
of  the  same  number  of  turns,  those  which  are  near  the 
outside,  forming  spirals  of  large  diameter,  will  be  stretched 
to  their  full  extent;  while  those  near  the  centre,  forming 
spirals  of  smaller  diameter,  will  be  less  shortened  by  the 
process  of  twisting,  and  must  therefore  be  tuoro  or  less 
puckered  up,  according  to  their  proximity  to  the  centre  of 
the  mass.  The  first  successful  attempt  to  remedy  this  defect 
by  varying  the  length  of  lite  yarns  according  to  their  posi- 
tion in  the  strand,  was  that  under  Captain  Huddart's  patent 
of  1 793,  since  which  time  many  further  improvements  have 
been  effected  in  this  essential  point 

Flat  ropes,  which  are  much  used  for  mining  purposes,  are 

i  placed  side  by  side, 
iterlacing  with  thread  or 
ropes ;  or  or  a  numoer  of  strands  of  shroud-laid 
rope  similarly  united.  In  either  case  it  is  necessary  that 
the  component  ropes  or  strands  be  alternately  of  a  right-hand 
and  left-hand  twist,  that  the  rope  may  remain  in  a  quiescent 
state.  The  latter  method  of  making  flat  ropes  was  patented 
by  Mr.  Chapman,  in  1807;  and  he  considered  it  to  afford 
the  strongest  possible  combination  of  rope-yarns,  his  belts 
or  fiat  ropes  appearing  to  be  even  stronger  than  salragri 
(which  are  skeins  of  rope-yarns  without  any  twist)  of  the 
same  number  of  yarns.  This  seeming  inconsistency  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  imperfection  of  hand- spun  yarns,  because  if 
each  yarn  bears  its  own  strain  unaided,  it  will  break  at  its 
weakest  part,  while,  if  combined,  the  mean  strength  of  each 
will  be  rendered  available. 

From  the  experiments  of  Reaumur,  recorded  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Science  for  171 ),  it  appears  that  a 
well-made  small  hempen  cord  broke  in  different  places  with 
28,  63,  67,  and  72  lbs,  its  mean  breaking  weight  being  65 
lbs. ;  while  the  three  strands  of  which  it  was  composed  bore 
29$,  33$,  and  35  lbs.  respectively ;  so  that  the  united  abso- 
lute strength  of  the  strands  was  98  lbs\,  although  the 
average  real  strength  of  the  rope  was  only  65  lbs,  showing 
a  loss  of  strength  from  twisting  equal  to  33  lbs.  It  appears 
that  the  cord  used  by  Reaumur  was  of  very  unequal  quality, 
as  another  portion  of  it  broke  with  72  lbs.,  while  its  strands 
bore  separately  26,  28,  and  30  lbs. ;  which  shows  the  dimi- 
nution of  strength  from  twisting  to  have  been  from  84  to 
72  lbs.,  the  loss  being  in  this  instance  only  12  lbs. 

The  more  recent  experiments  of  Sir  Charles  Knowles  in- 
dicate a  diminution  of  strength  nearly  equal  in  amount  to 
tho  first- mentioned  of  Reaumur.  Ho  found  a  white  or 
untarred  rope  of  3t  inches  in  circumference  break,  on  an 
average  of  several  trials,  with  4552  lbs. ;  while  the  aggre- 
gate strength  of  its  yarns,  which  were  72  in  number,  and 
bore  on  an  average  90  lbs.  each,  was  6480  lbs. ;  the  loss 
being  equal  to  1928  lbs.,  or  about  30  per  cent. 

Duhamel,  who  tried  many  important  experiments  in  the 
dockyards  of  France,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  degree  of  twist  would  pro- 
duce the  most  useful  effect.  He  caused  some  ropes  to  be 
mude  so  that  only  one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the  yarns  was 


r  lai  ropes,  wnicn  are  inucn  useu  lor  mi 
either  formed  of  two  or  more  small  ropes  ] 
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absorbed  in  twitting,  instead  of  the  usual  proportion  of  one- 
third.  These  ropes  were  tried  in  shipping,  and  found  to  be 
lighter,  thinner,  and  more  pliant  than  those  of  the  ordinary 
make.  The  following  statement  shows  the  cocipaiative 
strength  of  ropes  formed  of  the  same  hemp,  and  the  same 
weight  per  fathom,  but  twisted  respectively  to  two-thirds, 
three-fourths,  and  four- fifths  of  the  length  of  their  com- 
ponent yarns  :— 

PoraeortwU*.  W.irfrt  bora*  In  two  expm<„^,t. 

|  4098  lbs.  425  0  lbs. 

i  4850  6753 

}  6205  7397 

The  result  of  these  experiments  led  Duhamel  to  try  the 
practicability  of  making  ropes  without  any  twist,  the  yarns 
beintf  wrapped  round  to  keep  them  together.  These  had 
great  strength,  but  very  little  durability,  the  outer  covering 
soon  wearing  off,  or  opening  at  bondings,  so  as  to  admit 
water,  and  occasion  the  rope  to  rot.  But  while  such  un- 
twisted skeins  of  rope-yarns,  or  salvages,  are  unfit  for  most 
of  the  purposes  to  which  cordage  is  applied,  they  are  used 
with  advantage  for  the  tackle  of  great  guns  and  some  other 
purposes  for  which  the  greatest  strength  and  pliancy  are 
required. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  the  usual  reduction 
of  length  by  twisting  is  one-third.  This  applies  to  shroud 
or  hawser-laid  ropes,  those  which  are  cable-laid  being  further 
shortened,  so  that  200  fathoms  of  yarn  are  required  to  make 
120  fathoms  of  cable. 

Ropes  formed  in  tho  most  common  manner,  with  three 
strands,  do  not  require  a  heart,  or  central  strand,  because 
the  angles  formed  by  the  union  of  the  three  cylindrical 
strands  are  so  obtuse  that  the  pressure  of  the  operation  of 
laying  or  closing  the  rope  causes  the  strands  to  fill  them  up 
completely ;  but  when  the  number  of  strands  exceeds  three, 
a  heart  is  essential  to  keep  them  equidistant  from  the  axis 
of  the  rope,  and  to  fill  up  the  vacuity  that  would  otherwise 
be  left  by  their  not  meeting  in  the  centre.  The  heart  can 
however  add  very  little  to  the  strength  of  the  rope,  as  its  fibres 
lie  much  straighter  than  those  of  the  outer  strands,  and,  not 
being  able  to  extend  with  them  when  the  rope  is  stretched, 
are  soon  pulled  asunder. 

The  following  simple  rule  for  calculating  the  strcngth^of 
ropes  is  given  by  Robison  :— Multiply  the  circumference  of 
the  rope  in  inches  by  itself,  and  the  fifth  part  of  the  product 
will  express  the  number  of  tons  the  rope  will  carry.  For 
example,  if  the  rope  be  six  inches  in  circumference,  6X6  = 
36,  the  fifth  of  which  is  7},  the  number  of  tons  which  such 
a  rope  will  sustain. 

The  following  rules  for  calculating  the  weight  of  cordage 
may  also  prove  useful : — 

To  find  the  weight  of  shroud  or  hawser-laid  rope,  multiply 
the  circumference  in  inches  by  itself,  then  multiply  the  pro- 
duct by  the  length  of  the  rope  in  fathoms,  and  divide  by 
420,  the  product  will  be  the  weight  in  cwts.  Example : 
to  find  the  weight  of  a  six-inch  hawser-laid  rope,  120  fathums 
long,  6  X  6  =  36  X  120  =  4320,  which,  divided  by  420 
gives  the  weight  of  the  rope,  10  cwt.  I  qr.  4  lbs. 

To  find  the  weight  of  cable-laid  cordage,  multiply  its  cir- 
cumference in  inches  by  itself,  and  divide  by  4.  The  pro- 
duct will  be  the  weight,  in  cwts.,  of  a  cable  120  fathoms 
long ;  from  which  the  weight  of  any  other  length  may  be 
readily  deduced.  Example :  required  the  weight  of  a  twelve- 
inch  cable,  120  fathoms  long;  12  X  12  =  144,  divide  by  4, 
and  the  product,  36,  is  the  weight  in  cwts. 

Much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  discovery  of  the 
best  method  of  preserving  ropes  from  decay,  especially  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  water.  The  operation  of  tarring, 
which  has  been  almost  universally  practised  for  this  purpose, 
effects  it  very  imperfectly,  and  materially  diminishes  the 
strength  of  the  cordage.  Taking  the  mean  of  several  expe- 
riments by  Duhamel,  it  seems  that  untarred  ropes  bore  a 
greater  weight,  by  nearly  30  per  cent.,  than  those  lo  which 
the  tarring  process  had  been  applied ;  and  he  states  that  it 
is  decided  by  experience  that  white  cordage  in  continual 
service  is  one-third  more  durable  than  tarred,  that  it  retains 
its  force  much  longer  when  kept  in  store,  and  that  it  resists 
the  ordinary  injuries  of  the  weather  one-fourth  longer.  Not- 
withstanding these  facts,  it  is  found  that  for  cables  and 
ground- tackle,  which  are  much  exposed  to  the  alternate 
action  of  water  and  air,  tarring  is  a  valuable  preservative; 
though  cordage  that  is  only  superficially  tarred  is  said  to  be 
stronger  than  such  as  is  tarred  throughout,  and  better  able 
to  bear  the  alternations  of  wet  and  dry. 
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The  removal  of  the  defects  and  bad  qualities  of  common 
tar  was  the  object  of  a  patent  taken  out  in  1802  by  Mr. 
Chapman.  Unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made  to  sub- 
atitule  oils  and  various  fat  substances,  which  would  bo  inso- 
luble in  water,  for  tar;  but  they  had  been  found  to  im|>edc 
the  operation  of  twisting.  Chapman  improved  the  ordinary 
tar,  first, '  by  boiling  the  tar  in  water  one  or  more  times,  each 
of  which  extracts  a  portion  of  its  superabundant  acid,  and  its 
mucilage,  which  contains  a  disengaged  acid  ;*  and,  secondly, 
•  by  continuing  these  processes  until  the  tar  has  thrown  ofT 
a  larger  portion  of  its  essential  oil,  and  becomes  more 
piichy  than  usual ;  and,  finally,  by  restoring  the  requisite 
phisticity  through  the  addition  of  substances  leas  injurious 
and  less  volatile,  and  therefore  more  continuous,  vis.  by  the 
addition  of  suet,  tallow,  animal  oils,  or  suitable  expressed 
oils.'  Of  the  advantages  attending  this  process,  an  idea  may 
be  formed  from  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  relative 
strength  of  the  cordage  without  any  tar,  with  common  tar, 
and  with  Chapman's  purified  tar.  The  ropo  was  made  on 
the  10th  of  August,  1802,  and  contained  twelve  yarns  in 
each  strand;  part  was  tried  immediately,  and  the  rest 
steeped  in  water  for  about  three  months,  then  removed  to 
a  foundry  stove  for  three  months,  and  finally  kept  at  the 
ropery  till  November  3,  1803,  the  date  of  the  second  expe- 
riment: 

Knt  10.      Nov  "3. 
Detaiptionofroj*.  IJWS.         180J.    rortkra  oforijrioal 

Cvi.         C»u     strength  retained. 
White        .       .       .    33  4       19  57 ) 

Common  tarred  .  .  il-l  7-35  33  0  >  per  cent. 
Tarred  with  purified  tar    29  1      12  35       43  8  J 

Satisfactory  as  these  experiments  appear,  Mr.  Chapman's 
process  has  not  been  brought  into  general  use. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  had  some  ropes  tarred  with  teak  tar, 
by  way  of  experiment,  and  found  them  to  be  one-third 
stronger  than  those  done  with  common  tar.  Tanning  has 
been  tried  for  the  preservation  of  ropes,  but  apparently 
without  realizing  any  decided  advantage.  The  samo  may, 
if  the  writer  be  not  misinformed,  be  slated  of  Kyan's  pro- 
cess for  the  prevention  of  dry-rot.  A  solution  of  caoutchouc, 
in  lieu  of  tar,  has  been  used  with  success. 

Several  other  kinds  of  vegetable  fibre  have  been  made 
tfte  of  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  and  some  appear 
greatly  to  exceed  hemp  in  strength.  In  a  comparative  trial 
made  at  Paris  between  ropes  made  of  hemp  and  of  the 
aloe  from  Algiers,  the  latter  was  found  to  bear  2000  kilo- 
grammes, while  the  former,  of  equal  aire,  bore  only  400. 
Ropes  have  been  formed  also  of  long  wool,  but  they  are 
only  about  one-third  as  strong  as  the  best  hempen  cordage 
of  the  same  size.  Ropes  composed  of  fibres  of  hemp  inter- 
mixed with  threads  of  caoutchouc  arc  very  valuable  for 
some  purposes,  owing  to  their  superior  strength  and  clas- 
.  ticity.  Their  power  of  bearing  sudden  jerks  without  in- 
jury is  a  highly  important  property.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  such  a  rope  has  been  used  with  the  grapnel  or  anchor 
of  the  great  Nassau  balloon,  and  fouud  to  arrest  the  balloon 
without  any  unpleasant  check  when  the  grapnel  catches. 
Ropes  made  of  thongs  of  ox-hide  twisted  together,  are  used 
in  the  ropo-bridges  of  Peru,  and  for  some  other  purposes. 

Ropes  formed  of  iron  wire  have  been,  within  the  last  few 
years,  introduced  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  have  been 
found  to  effect  a  great  saving  of  expense  from  their  durability 
and  superior  lightness.  From  a  paper  communicated  by  Count 
Breunner  to  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  in  1838,  it  appears  that  such  ropes  had  been  intro- 
duced about  seven  years  before,  in  the  silver  mines  of  the 
Ham  Mountains,  and  had  been  found  so  advantageous  as 
almost  entirely  to  supersede  flat  and  round  ropes  of  hemp 
in  the  mines  of  Hungary,  and  most  of  those  in  the  Austrian 
dominions.  The  count  observes  that  these  irou  ropes  are 
nearly  equal  in  strength  to  solid  bars  of  the  same  diameter, 
and  equal  to  hempen  ropes  of  four  times  their  weight.  One 
of  them  had  been  in  use  for  upwards  of  two  years  without 
any  perceptible  wear,  though  a  common  flat  rope  perform- 
ing the  same  work  would  not  havo  lasted  much  more  than 
one  year.  The  diameter  of  the  largest  rope  in  ordinary  use 
is  stated  to  be  one  iuch  and  a  half,  and  it  is  composed  of 
three  strands,  each  containing  five  wires  of  two  lines  in 
diameter.  Great  care  is  observed  in  tho  manufacture  of  these 
ropes  that  the  ends  of  tho  wires  may  be  set  deep  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  rope,  and  thai  two  cuds  may  not  occur  near  the 
same  part.  In  use,  it  \s  in 't-cssary  that  tho  ropes  be  wound 
ou  a  cylinder  of  not  less  than  oight  feet  diameter,  and  be 


kept  well  coated  with  tar,  to  prevent  oxidation.  In  one 
caso  mentioned  by  Count  Breunner,  so  great  a  saving  of 
power  was  effected,  that  four  horses  wore  doing  as  much 
work  with  a  wire  rope  as  six  with  a  Hat  licmpeu  rope. 

Prior  to  the  date  of  this  memoir,  patents  had  been  ob- 
tained in  this  country  for  the  manufacture  of  wire  ropes, 
and  they  have  since  been  improved  and  partially  acted 
upon.  The  ropes  of  Mr.  Andrew  Smith,  who  appears  fore- 
most in  the  introduction  of  wire  ropes  in  this  country,  have 
been  used  in  mines  and  shipping  for  some  years ;  and  are 
being  adopted  for  other  purposes,  having  undergone  a  satis- 
factory trial  for  several  months  on  the  London  and  Black- 
wall  railway,  where  the  trains  are  drawn  by  stationary 
engine*  and  ropes.  They  are  formed  in  various  ways,  ac- 
cording to  their  intended  use.  For  standing  rigging  straight 
untwisted  wires  are  employed,  bound  round  with  cloth  or 
'  small  hempen  cordage  saturated  with  a  solution  of  caout- 
chouc aapualtum.  or  other  preservative  from  rust.  Flat 
ropes  may  likewise  be  made  of  straight  wires,  interwoven 
or  wrapped  with  hempen  yarn,  or  sewed  between  canvass, 
&c. ;  but  the  patentee  prefers  using  them  with  ^  slight 
twist.  Other  ropes  are  formed  much  in  the  same  way  as 
those  of  hemp,  the  wires  taking  the  place  of  rope-yams,  and 
being  twisted  into  strands,  and  combined  into  ropes,  both 
hawser-laid  and  cable-laid.  The  twisting  should  not  be  so 
hard  as  in  hempen  cordage;  and  all  the  wires  must  be  pro- 
tected by  an  anti-corrosive  composition,  or  by  coating  wtth 
tin,  zinc,  &c.  In  the  patent  obtained  by  Mr.  Newall  of 
Dundee,  for  improvements  in  wire  ropes,  coating  with  the 
following  mixture  is  recommended: — Tar, six  parts;  linseed 
oil,  two  parts ;  and  tallow,  one  part :  the  whole  being  melted 
together,  and  appUed  while  hot.  In  this  patent  it  is  pro- 
posed to  twist  wires  round  a  core,  either  of  wire,  hemp  cord, 
spun  yarn,  or  other  material,  to  form  a  strand ;  and  to  lay 
such  strands  round  a  similar  core  when  there  are  more  than 
three  strands  in  a  rope.  For  joining  the  wires,  Mes»n. 
Smith  and  Newall  both  recommended  twisting  their  cnd> 
together  for  a  few  inches;  and  the  latter  also  suggests  the 
possibility,  in  some  cases,  of  welding  them.  Wire  ropes 
may  be  very  conveniently  and  firmly  secured  at  their  ends  by 
passing  them  through  the  small  end  of  a  conical  collar,  and 
doubling  up,  or  uptetting,  the  ends  of  the  wires,  which 
may  then  be  welded  into  a  solid  mass,  or  secured  by  run- 
ning melted  brass  or  solder  among  them.  The  collars  may 
then  be  attached,  in  various  ways,  to  anything  with  which  it 
is  desired  to  connect  the  rope ;  or  they  may,  as  suggested  in 
Newall's  patent,  be  screwed  together,  so  as  to  unite  several 
lengths  of  rope. 

Iron  is  the  material  usually  employed  for  wire  ropes,  hut 
copper  and  other  metals  may  also  be  used. 

Ibe  annexed  table,  showing  the  comparative  size  aud 
weight  per  fathom  for  equal  strength,  gives  the  result  of 
experiments  with  the  wire  ropes  of  Mr.  Andrew  Smith,  and 
may  serve  to  show  their  great  superiority  to  those  of  hemp, 
which  they  surpass  even  in  flexibility: — 
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RORASS.  [Tronohkim.] 
RORQUAL.  [Whales] 

ROSA  (from  the  Latin  Rasa,  through  the  median) 
of  the  French  Rose ;  tho  Latin  *  Rosa '  and  tho  Greek  tfor 
aro  evidently  the  same),  tho  name  of  the  most  univer- 
sally admired  and  cultivated  genus  of  plants  forming  the 
type  of  the  natural  order  Rosacea). 

The  rose  was  known  in  early  times,  and  was  as  great  s 
favourite  among  the  nations  of  antiquity  as  it  is  in  modern 
times.  The  rose  is  found  generally  in  almost  every  country 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
World ;  from  Sweden  to  the  north  of  Africa ;  from  Karn- 
ti  hatkrt  to  Benca),  and  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  moun- 
tains or  Mexico.  It  is  not  found  in  South  America  or 
in  Australia.    All  the  species  are  mcludcd  between  ro'au-i 
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19°  N.  lat  It  is  found  more  generally  on  dry  and  free  soils 
than  on  those  which  are  wet  and  tenacious.  In  the  north 
of  Europe  it  occurs  with  single  flowers,  but  in  Italy,  Greece, 
and  Spain  more  frequently  double. 

The  characters  of  the  genus  Rosa  are— calyx  flve-parted, 
tube  fleshy,  urceolate;  petals  five;  stamens  numerous, 
attached  to  the  calyx  ana  corolla ;  ovaries  attached  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx ;  style  long,  stigma 
projecting  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  calyx ;  acbenia  nu- 
merous, hard.  They  are  mostly  shrubs  with  alternate  pinnate 
leaves  and  beautiful  odoriferous  flowers.  There  are  few 
bettor  marked  genera  amongst  plants  than  this,  but  as  of  all 
plants  it  has  been  the  greatest  favourite,  and  thus  surrounded 
by  the  greatest  variety  of  external  influences,  its  species  and 
varieties  are  the  most  difficult  to  distinguish.  The  best  ar- 
rangomentof  this  genus  is  that  of  Dr.  Lindley,  in  his  Rotarum 
Monograpfu'a,  published  in  1820.  He  arranges  the  species 
under  eleven  divisions,  the  first  of  which,  including  but  one 
species,  has  since  been  made  into  the  genus  Lowea.  We 
shall  here  give  the  remaining  divisions,  and  point  out  the 
species  which,  on  account  of  their  ornamental  flowers  or 
uses,  are  most  frequently  cultivated. 

1.  *Fkoocks,  with  branches  permanently  tomentose  and 
naked  fruit.  They  are  generally  low  shrubs,  remarkable 
for  thick  hoary  branches  clothed  with  numerous  prickles  ; 
and  hence  their  name.  There  are  only  three  species  belong- 
ing to  this  division,  of  which  Rota  ferox,  the  hedgehog 
rose,  is  most  common.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant,  with  fine 
showy  crimson  blossoms  appearing  early  in  iho  season. 

2.  Bractkat.k.  The  species  of  this  division  have  not  only 
their  branches,  but  alsq  their  fruit  clothed  with  a  persistent 
toraentum.  They  have  mostly  bright  green  leaves,  and 
their  organs  of  fructification  are  in  the  highest  state  of 
development  of  any  of  the  genus.  They  belong  to  the  class 
of  evergreen  roses.  R.  bracteata,  the  Macartney  rose,  is  a 
native  of  China,  and  was  introduced  into  this  country  by 
Lord  Macartney.  It  has  upright  branches,  5-9  leaflets, 
stout  prickles,  with  large  white  terminal  solitary  flowers, 
and  largo  globose  orange-red  fruit  It  is  a  handsome  plant, 
flowering  abundantly  late  in  the  season.  It  is  however 
tender,  and  is  best  grown  against  a  wall.  R.  micntphylla, 
small-leaved  rose,  resembles  R.  bracteata,  but  differs  in 
being  smaller,  and  having  prickly  fruit  and  ovate  obtuse 
leaves. 

a.  Cinnamombx,  distinguished  by  their  long  lanceolate 
leaflets,  without  glands,  bracteated  flowers,  and  delicate  disk, 
but  little  thickened.   The  shoots  are  either  with  or  without 
set*.   There  are  several  species  in  this  division,  but  com- 
paratively few  are  known  out  of  the  herbarium.   R.  lucida, 
the  bright-leaved  rose,  is  not  uncommon  in  gardens,  pro- 
ducing its  flue  red  flowers  in  the  latter  months  of  the  sum- 
mer and  in  autumn.   R.  laxa,  loose  or  spreading  Carolina 
rose,  is  frequently  found  cultivated.    R.  Carolina,  the  true 
Carolina  rose,  is  a  native  of  the  marshes  of  North  America,  ; 
and  is  often  found  enlivening  our  shrubberies  by  its  beau-  i 
tiful  crimson  blossoms  when  few  other  flowers  are  to  be  i 
seen.   It  is  known  by  its  narrow  convoluted  stipular  lan- 
ceolate leaflets  and  entire  spreading  sepals.    It  attains  a 
height  of  about  six  feet,  bearing  numerous  flowers  on  short  \ 
peduncles. 

t  PiMFtHBLLlFOLijK,  branches  either  crowded  with 
nearly  equal  prickles  or  unarmed ;  leaflets  ovate  or  oblong ;  i 
bracts  absent ;  sepals  conmvent  and  persistent.  Although 
this  division  approaches  the  last  in  artificial  characters,  it  is 
essentially  different  in  habit.    R.  tpinotittima,  the  Scotch  i 
fuse,  is  a  dwarf,  compact,  green  bush,  with  creeping  roots  ;  i 
it  has  unequal  prickles,  flat,  glabrous  simple  serrated  leaf-  i 
lets,  and  small,  solitary,  white,  or  bluish-coloured  flowers.  I 
It  is  found  native  in  the  mountainous  districts  and  sea-coasts  i 
°f  all  Europe,  and  also  in  the  Caucasus.    It  was  the  only  < 
kmc  found  by  Sir  W.  Hooker  in  Iceland.  A  great  number  of  ) 
varieties  are  found  in  the  gardens  of  Britain,  produced  from 
the  wild  plant  found  in  tho  North  of  England  and  Scotland.  I 
They  produce  au  abundance  of  seed  (torn  which  varieties 
may  be  easily  raised.   The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots  in  1 
October,  when  they  will  produce  plants  in  the  spring,  which  < 
bloasonithe  next  Beason.  Rota  tulphurea,  the  double  yellow  1 
rose,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  plants  in  the  geuu*.    It  i 
has  never  been  known  to  produce  single  flowers.  Its  native  1 
country  is  still  unknown  ;  it  was  procured  by  Clusiu*  from  | 
some  of  his  correspondents  in  the  East,  of  whom  he  made  i 
inquiry  ©oncoming  this  plant,  after  having  seen  a  model  of 
»l  in  some  hub  puper  gardens  sent  from  Constantinople.  1 


It  hat  linear  divaricating  stipules,  dilated  at  the  apex,  glau- 
cous leaflets,  and  a  hemispherical  tube.  This  plant  requires 
some  care  in  culture;  it  only  flowers  in  open  airy  situations, 
and  requires  to  be  freely  watered  whilst  in  flower.  It  is 
grown  in  greater  perfection  in  Italy  than  in  this  country. 
As  its  flowers  are  double,  it  never  produces  seeds.  Rota 
aipina,  the  Boursalt  rose,  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  of  Austria, 
the  South  of  France.  Silesia,  and  Bohemia,  ft  is  destitute 
of  prickles  or  setae,  has  pendulous  elongated  fruit.  h»pid 
peduncles,  and  solitary,  erect,  blush-coloured  flowers,  n  at- 
tains a  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  a  pillar  rose. 

3.  Centifoliai,  clothed  with  bristles  and  prick.es;  flowers 
bracteate ;  leaflets  oblong  or  ovate,  rugous,  disk  thickened, 
closing  the  throat;  sepals  compound.  This  division  com- 
prehends those  species  which  nave  ever  been  most  inte- 
resting to  the  florist,  as  also  probably  those  that  were  earliest 
known.  Although  the  garden  varieties  of  this  division  would 
probably  amount  to  several  hundred,  there  are  only  three 
species. 

Rosa  centifolia,  tho  hundred-leaved  cabbage  or  Provence 
rose,  is  known  by  its  large  unequal  prickles,  glandulous 
leultets,  pendulous  flowers,  and  oblong  fruit.  This  rose  has 
been  said  to  be  a  native  of  France,  but  this  is  doubtful.  It 
has  been  found  wild  in  thickets  on  the  eastern  side  of  tho 
Caucasus.  It  is  the  same  plant  as  the  R.  provincialit  of 
Miller,  under  which,  name  most  of  the  varieties  in  our  gar- 
dens have  been  propagated.  Seventy  or.  eighty  varieties  of 
this  rose  havo  been  named.  They  are  all  characterised  by 
their  large  pendulous  fragrant  flowers,  seated  on  slender 
footstalks,  which,  when  in  bloom,  have  a  peculiar  graceful 
appearance.  A  botanical  variety  of  this  species,  the  R.  c*n- 
tifolia  mutmta,  is  the  parent  of  the  beautiful  family  of  moss- 
roses.  When  this  variety  was  produced  or  discovered  is  not 
known,  but  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  R. 
centifolia  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  plain  and  moss  roses  are 
often  seen  on  the  same  bush.  When  moss- roses  are  removed 
from  our  northern  climate  to  Italy,  the  mossiness  disappears. 
They  are  universal  favourites,  and  bet  ween  twenty  and  thirty 
garden  varieties  are  enumerated.  They  are  of  almost  all 
colours,  from  white  to  a  dark  rich  crimson.  They  flower  best 
in  a  light  soil.  The  white  varieties  ought  to  be  grown  on  a 
stock  of  the  common  dog-rose.  They  are  all  adapted  for 
standards.  If  a  succession  of  blossoms  be  required  through- 
out the  summer,  tbey  should  be  pruned  in  October  and 
May. 

Rosa  Galliea,  the  French  rose,  has  equal  small  prickles, 
erect  flowers,  ovate  sepals,  and  globose  fruit  It  is  found 
wild  about  Montalbanum,  Wallenberg,  and  Geneva,  also 
in  Austria,  Piedmont,  and  the  Caucasus.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  the  species  to  which  Pliny  refers  (Hitt.  Nat.,  xxi., 
18,  25,  72,  73).  The  R.  pumtla  of  Jacquin  is  a  variety  of 
this  species.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  varieties  of  this 
rose  are  found  cultivated  in  gardens.  They  have  stiff*  erect 
shoots,  with  brilliant-coloured  flowers  seated  on  short  erect 
flower-stalks.  The  spotted,  striped,  and  marbled  roses  be- 
long to  tbis  species.  The  York  and  Lancaster  rose  is  a 
variety  possessing  while  and  red  coloured  flowers.  In  the 
garden  tbey  will  flourish  as  bushes  on  their  own  roots,  or 
tbey  may  be  grafted  or  budded  on  short  stems,  or  grown  as 
standards.  In  winter  pruning,  the  stray  shoots  should  be 
shortened  to  within  six  or  eight  buds  of  the  bottom,  those 
that  are  weak  to  within  two  or  three  buds. 

A  great  number  of  varieties  of  rose*  found  in  gardens 
are  hybrids  between  R.  G'aUica  and  R.  centifolia.  They 
mostly  combine  the  long  graceful  shoots  of  the  last  with  the 
rich  crimson  hues  of  the  first.  Hybrids  are  also  produced 
between  R.  Ualltca  and  R.  Indica,  but  differ  from  the  last  in 
not  being  perpetual.  They  have  a  pleasiug  glossy  sub- 
evergreen  foliage.  Of  these  varieties  that  known  by  the 
name  of  George  the  Fourth  is  one  of  the  finest 

Rota  Damatccna,  the  Damask  rose,  has  unequal  prickles ; 
the  larger  ones  falcate,  sepals  reflexed,  fruit  elongated. 
This  plant  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  brought  from 
Damascus,  and  to  he  a  native  of  Syria  It  is  much  culti- 
vated in  gardens,  and  has  not  fewer  varieties  than  the  two 
last  The  monthly  blush,  blush  damask,  red  and  white 
monthly,  and  four  seasons,  aio  among  the  handsomest  and 
best  known  varieties.  The  blossoms  are  exceedingly  fra- 
grant. Immense  quantities  of  them  in  pots  aie  sold  weekly 
in  tho  (lower  markets  of  Paris. 

6.  Villos*.  Rout-bhoots  erect ;  prickles  nearly  straight ; 
leaflets  ovate  or  oblong,  with  diverging  terraiures,  sepals 
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Ktistent,  connivent;  disk  thickened,  closing  the  fauces, 
e  lest  known  species  of  this  division  is  the  R.  alba,  while 
rose ;  it  has  rugose  glaucous  leaves,  with  simple  serratures 
and  acicular  unequal  prickles,  by  which  it  may  be  distin- 
guished from  both  R.  tomtntota  and  R.  ranina,  with  which 
it  is  liable  to  be  confounded.  It  is  a  native  of  Piedmont, 
Cochin  China,  Denmark,  France,  and  Saxony.  Its  flowers 
are  very  large,  exhaling  a  delicious  fragrance.  A  number  of 
handsome  varieties  are  found  in  gardens,  as  the  maiden's 
blush,  double,  semi-double,  single  blush,  white,  Sic. 
In  the  garden  the  varieties  of  this  species,  varying  in 


the  colour  of  their  flowers  from  pure  white  to  vivid  rose, 
contrast  well  with  beds  of  darker  varieties.    They  make 

rd  standards,  bear  close  pruning,  and  blossom  abundantly. 
Hibemica,  the  Irish  rose,  belongs  to  this  division,  and  is 
interesting  to  the  botanist  as  being  entirely  confined  to 
Ireland. 

7.  Rpb!G1NOS.«,  unequal  and  sometimes  bristly  prickles, 
ovate  or  oblong  leaflets,  with  glands  and  diverging  serra- 
tures, persistent  sepals,  thickened  disk,  and  arched  root- 
shoots.  To  this  division  belongs  the  eglantine,  or  sweet 
briar  (Rosa  rubiginota).  It  is  common  in  Britain  in  bushy 
places  on  a  dry  gravelly  soil.  From  its  extensive  diffusion 
it  has  been  subjected  to  a  variety  of  changes  in  external 
character,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  has  received  a  great 
variety  of  names.  It  is  characterised  by  hooked  spines, 
opaque  rugous  leaflets,  and  hairy  peduncles  and  calyces. 
The  Austrian  briar  (Rota  lutea)  is  nearly  allied  to  the  latter, 
but  is  known  by  its  foliage  existing  only  at  the  extremity  of 
the  branches,  prickles  under  the  stipulso.  and  leaflets  hol- 
low. The  most  brilliant  yellow  roses  are  produced  from 
this  species.  They  require  a  moist  soil  and  dry  pure  air, 
and  will  do  without  severe  pruning. 

8.  Caxin/B,  with  equal  hooked  prickles;  oval  eglandulosc 
leaflets,  with  connivent  serratures,  deciduous  sepals,  and 
thickened  disk  closing  the  throat.  To  this  division  belong 
many  of  the  varieties  called  autumnal  or  perpetual  roses, 
on  account  of  their  blooming  late  in  the  season  and  con- 
tinuing in  flower  a  long  time.  Most  of  the  perpetual  roses 
are  highly  fragrant,  and  more  so  in  the  latter  than  the  early 
months  of  the  year.  The  soil  in  which  they  are  grown  can- 
not be  too  rich.  In  order  to  secure  full  blossoms  in  the 
autumn,  all  the  flower-buds  should  be  cut  off  in  June,  the 
shoots  shortened,  and  the  plants  well  watered  and  manured. 
They  should  never  be  planted  on  dry  lawns,  and  wherever 
placed  they  should  be  manured  every  year.  By  retarding 
and  forcing  them,  these  ro*es  may  be  made  to  blossom 
eight  months  in  the  year.  Of  the  roses  in  this  group  that 
have  afforded  varieties  for  the  garden,  the/7.  Indtca, Chinese 
rose,  stands  first.  It  is  known  by  its  whitish  green  or  purple 
stem,  stout  falcate  distant  prickles,  stamens  bent  inwards, 
and  semi-double  usually  red  flowers.  It  is  found  wild  in 
China  about  Canton.  It  blossoms  six  or  eight  months  in 
the  year.  The  varieties  of  this  plant  are  quite  hardy ;  their 
colour  varies  from  a  delicate  blush  to  a  most  brilliant  red. 
There  is  a  hybrid  variety  between  this  species  and  the  R. 
odorata,  which  is  well  known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of 
tea-scented  China  rote  (Rota  Indira  odorata).  This  rose 
is  the  parent  of  a  great  number  of  sorts  in  gardens.  They 
are  the  roses  which  are  most  commonly  sold  in  Paris  in  little 
bouquets  wrapped  round  with  coloured  paper.  Most  of  the 
varieties  of  this  plant  are  French,  and  only  a  few  will  grow 
in  this  country ;  they  are  fleeting  in  duration,  and  will  not 
bear  tho  cold  well.  They  blossom  best  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. When  grown  on  their  own  roots  in  moist  soils  and 
situations,  they  must  have  a  raised  border  in  some  warm 
and  sheltered  place:  the  border  should  be  a  compost  of 
rotten  manure  or  leaves,  light  loam,  and  sand,  in  equal 
parts,  and  raised  about  eighteen  inches  above  the  surface. 
When  grown  as  low  standards,  they  should  be  taken  up  in 
November. 

Tho  Bourbon  rose  (R.  Bourboniana)  is  a  natural  hybrid 
oetween  R.  Indtca  and  a  variety  called  red  four-seasons. 
This  hybrid  was  found  amongst  a  number  of  the  latter 
plants  in  a  hedge  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  It  was  brought 
to  Paris,  and  has  since  produced  many  beautiful  varieties. 
The  flowers  of  this  rose  are  very  handsome,  pendulous, 
with  fine  colours,  and  a  most  delicious  fragrance  The  va- 
rieties are  not  yet  much  known  to  English  cultivators. 
They  form  a  pretty  addition  to  clumps  of  roses,  or  may  be 
giown  in  beds  as  standards  and  as  pillars.  Mr.  Rivers,  in 
hi*  '  Rose-Amateur's  Guide,*  says,  •  I  consider  the  culture 
uf  these  roses  only  in  its  infancy ;  we  shall  ultimately  have 


the  richest  hues  combined  with  perfection  of  form,  and  the 
complete  plenitude  of  their  flower.' 

The  Noisette  rose  was  grown  from  seeds  produced  from 
R.  motchaia  impregnated  with  R.  Indtca.  It  was  first 
reared  in  America.  In  many  of  the  sorts  the  cluttered 
hub  1 1  "ami  peculiar  fragrance  of  tho  musk-rose  prevails ; 
whilst  in  otners  the  perfume  and  magnificent  flowers  of  tea- 
scented  roses  are  apparent  They  form  an  elegant  section 
of  flowers  for  the  rosarium,  producing  sometimes  as  many 
as  seventy  or  eighty  flowers  in  a  corymb.  They  arc  all  very 
hardy. 

Rota  Lawranceana,  the  miniature  or  Lawrence  rose, 
named  after  Mist  Lawrance,  who  published  a  collection  of 
drawings  of  roses,  belongs  to  this  division.  It  was  first 
brought  from  China,  ana  is  probably  only  a  dwarf  variety 
of  R.  Indtca  or  R.  scmperftorcnt,  which  it  closely  resembles 
{  in  structure.  All  the  varieties  are  known  by  their  diminu- 
tive site ;  some  of  these  little  '  fairy  roses'  produce  blossoms 
when  they  are  not  more  than  six  inches  high.  In  cultiva- 
tion they  will  not  bear  moisture,  requiring  in  moat  soils  a 
very  dry  warm  raised  border.  They  form  elegant  ornaments 
for  the  drawing-room.    A',  canina,  the  dog-rote,  it  one  of 


R.  canina,  the  dog-rose,  it  one  of 
et  of  the  division  in  this  country, 
traders  has  given  origin  to  a  great 


and  from  its  varying  characters  has  given  origin  to  : 
number  of  names  supposed  to  represent  species.  This  is  the 
species  used  for  making  conserve  of  roses. 

9.  Systyl.«,  styles  cohering  in  an  elongated  column; 
stipules  adnatc.  The  habit  of  the  plants  of  this  division 
is  nearly  the  tame  at  that  of  the  last.  R.  arventit,  the  field 
or  white  dog-rose,  belongs  to  this  group.  It  is  a  very  com- 
mon plant  in  many  parts  of  England,  adorning  the  hedges 
with  its  elegant  snowy  blossoms.  It  has  cord-like  shoots, 
unequal  falcated  prickles,  leaflets  glaucous  beneath;  di- 
verging stipules,  and  ovate  crimson  fruit.  The  varieties  of 
this  and  allied  species,  as  R.  multiflora  and  R.  tempervirtnt, 
produce  the  climbing  roses  of  tho  garden,  of  which  there 
are  a  great  number  now  to  be  had.  They  can  be  grown  as 
underwood,  and  nothing  would  add  more  to  the  beauty  of  a 
shrubbery  than  the  introduction  of  the  undergrowth  of  the 
varieties  of  these  roses.  They  grow  with  most  vigour  when 
prostrate ;  but  can  be  carried  up  fiames,  which  may  be  I 
into  various  shapes  for  the  purpose  of  effect. 

R.  motchata,  tho  musk-rose,  it  one  of  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ants of  our  gardens.  It  is  found  native  in  the  North  of 
Africa,  and  in  the  temperate  and  warm  provinces  of  Spain. 
It  has  slender  recurved  prickles,  the  surfaces  of  its  leaflets 
of  different  colours ;  acute  narrow  stipules,  with  numerous 
white  fragrant  flowers.  It  is  an  autumnal  rose,  and  is  very 
generally  cultivated  on  account  of  the  beautiful  musk  scent 
of  ita  flowers.  It  is  a  tender  plant,  and  our  winters  are 
generally  too  severe  for  it.    Its  bunches  of  flowers  are  fre- 


quently very  large,  requiring  props  for  their  support 
musky  odour  it  most  powerful  at  night.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  famous  rose  of  Persia,  in  the  branches  of  which  the 
poets  of  that  country  delight  to  describe  the  bulbul  (singing 
nightingale)  pouring  forth  her  music. 

10.  Banksiaitk,  nearly  free  tubulate  stipules,  usually 
deciduous;  ternate  shining  leaflets  and  climbing  stems'. 
This  it  the  last  division  of  the  apecies  of  roses.  The  most 
remarkable  apecies  in  this  group  is  the  Rota  Bankme, 
Banksian  rose,  named  after  Lady  Banks  It  it  a  native  of 
China,  and  has  very  numerousylouble  sweet-scented  nod- 
ding flowers,  which  are  arranged  in  umbel-like  corymb*. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  plants  of  the  genus ;  it  grows 
well  in  the  open  air,  but  is  tender,  and  requires  to  be  grown 
against  a  wall  or  in  a  sheltered  situation.  It  grows  and 
blossoms  better  in  a  dry  than  in  a  moist  situation.  The 
branches  should  never  be  shortened,  as  it  prevents  their 
producing  flowers.  The  seeds  are  not  perfected  in  this 
country,  but  are  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

The  rose  it  more  frequently  cultivated  as  an  ornament 
than  for  its  applications  to  medicine  or  the  arts  It  has 
however  astringent  and  tonic  properties  which  render  it 
useful  in  medicine.  In  tho  East  it  is  extensively  grown 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the 
volatile  oil  which  gives  it  its  delicious  fragrance.  For  these 
purposes  tho  species  that  are  mostly  cultivated  are  R.  mot- 
chata, centifolta,  and  damatcena,  from  all  of  which  the  attar, 
butter,  essence,  or  oil  of  roses  may  be  procured  in 
siderablc  quantities.  [Attar.]  The  attar  of  roses  form 
object  of  considerable  commercial  importance  on  the 
of  Barbery,  in  Syria,  Persia,  India,  and  various  parts  of  tho 
East    Many  other  perfumes  are  made  from  roses,  and  are 
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_  i  quantities,  M 
spirit  of  roses,  honey  of  rosea,  &c 

For  (hose  who  would  wish  to  know  more  of  this  favourite 
genus  of  plants,  we  append  the  names  of  some  of  the 
best  works  that  have  been  exclusively  devoted  to  its  his- 
tory and  illustration :—  laudley,  '  Monograph ia  Roaarum,' 
1620;  'A  collection  of  Roses,  from  Nature,'  bv  Mm  Law- 
rence* 1799  ;  '  Les  Roses,'  by  Redoute  and  Thory;  '  L'His- 
toire  Naturelle  de  la  Rose,'  by  Guilleman,  1800 ; '  Prodrome 
de  la  Monograpbie  da  Genre  Rosier,*  by  Thory,  1820; 
'  Rose-Amateur's  Guide,  with  descriptive  catalogue  of 
Roses,'  by  T.  Rivers  of  Sawbridgeworth,  1836  (a  very  ex- 
cellent account  of  the  garden  varieties  and  their  cultivation) ; 
the  article  'Rosa,'  in  Reese  'Cyclopaedia,'  by  Sir  J.  B. 
Smith  ;  '  Genus  Rosa,'  in  Miller's  'Gardener's  Dictionary," 
by  Don.  * 

ROSA,  Medical  Protertiks  or.  Of  the  numerous 
species  or  varieties  of  this  genus,  three  only  are  indicated  in 
the  •  Pharmacopeia'  as  the  sources  of  the  officinal  articles; 
but  a  very  considerable  number  of  them  contribute  the  dif- 
ferent materials.  Those  indicated  in  the  *  Pharmacopoeia* 
are:  the  Rosa  canina,  or  common  dog-rose;  Rosa  gallica, 
the  French  or  red  rose;  and  Rosa  rcntifolia,  the  hundred- 
lea  red  or  cabbage  rose.  Of  the  first,  the  so-called  fruit 
(hips)  is  the  officinal  part.  This  is  truly  the  enlarged  per- 
sistent calyx,  enclosing  the  real  fruits,  which  are  numerous 
small  aehenia,  clothed,  as  well  as  the  inside  of  the  calyx, 
with  silky  hairs.  The  hairs  and  aehenia  are  to  be  carefully 
removed,  and  the  fleshy  calyx  beaten  into  a  pulp,  to  which 
gradually  thrice  their  own  weight  of  white  sugar  is  to  be 
added.  The  employment  of  heat  in  tho  preparation  of  this 
conserve,  though  directed  by  the  '  Pharmacopoeia,"  is  better 
omitted.  The  pulp  consists  chiefly  of  malic  and  citric 
acids,  in  combination  mostly  with  some  salts,  tannin, 
resins,  a  smalt  quantity  of  volatile  and  fixed  oils,  fibre,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  sugar.  The  action  on  the  stomach  is. 
slightly  refrigerant  and  aperient,  its  sweetness  recom- 
mending it  to  children,  and  as  a  vehicle  for  other  medicines. 
It  is  apt  to  candy  or  concrete  by  keeping.  The  fresh  hips, 
freed  from  the  fruits  and  hairs,  bruised,  and  having  a  little 
sugar  added,  yield,  by  pouring  warm  water  upon  them,  a 
cooling  mildly  astringent  drink,  which  would  be  grateful 
to  the  poor  suffering  from  autumnal  fevers. 

The  petals  of  both  the  Ross  gallica  snd  R.  damascene  ore 
supplied  to  herbalists  for  medical  and  chemical  purposes. 
The  Utter  is  most  extensively  cultivated  at  Mitoham  for  the 
London  market.  The  buds  are  collected  before  they  expand, 
and  the  calyx  and  lower  part  of  the  petals,  termed  claw: 
being  cut  off,  they  are  quickly  dried.  If  this  last  process 
conducted  slowly,  it  impairs  both  their  astringeney  and  fine 
Modena  colour.  Their  astringeney  and  odour  are  greatest 
when  collected  before  the  process  of  unthests,  or  bursting  of 
the  anthers.  About  2000  flowers  yield  100  lbs.  of  fresh  pe- 
tals, whieh  when  dry  weigh  only  1 0  lbs.  After  drying  the 
odour  is  faint,  the  taste  bitter  and  astringent.  As  by  expo- 
i  to  the  light  and  air  they  lose  their  fine  colour,  and  soon 
'me  mouldy  or  worm-eaten,  they  must  be  carefully  p re- 
ed in  well-stopped  bottles  or  canisters. 
According  to  the  analysis  of  Cartier,  they  consist  of  vola- 
tile oQ,  colouring  matter,  fatty  matter,  gallic  acid,  tannin, 
albumen,  soluble  salts  of  potash,  insoluble  salts  of  lime, 
silica,  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  tannic  and  gallic  acids  are 
the  cause  of  the  astringency,  and  also  of  the  dark  colour, 
which  results  on  adding  a  solution  of  any  salt  of  iron  to  an 
infbaion  of  roses,  and  of  a  slight  precipitate  when  a  solu- 
tion of  gelatine  is  added  to  the  infusion.  The  property  of 
forming  a  black  compound  with  iron  is  taken  advantage  of 
by  beating  the  petals  with  cloves  and  other  spices  in  an 
iron  mortar,  till  a  thick  black  paste  is  formed,  which 
hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  then  polished  or 
turned,  so  as  to  form  tho  perfumed  beads  for  necklaces  or 
rosaries.  The  petals  of  R.  centifolia  are  often  preferred. 
The  exact  nature  of  the  colouring  principle  lias  not  been 
ascertained,  but  it  is  not  owing  to  oxide  of  iron,  as  the 
quantity  of  iron  is  much  greater  in  white  than  red  roses, 
Cartier  having  obtained  from  1000  grains  of  white  roses  99 
grains  of  ashes,  containing  12*4  of  iron,  while  a  similar  quan- 
tity of  red  roses  yielded  only  60  grains  of  ashes,  containing 
only  4  grains  of  iron. 

The  petals  of  the  Ross  damascena  are  the  most  laxative, 
except  perhaps  the  R.  semperflorens,  but  it  is  seldom  that 
they  are  used  as  aperients,  though  the  petals  of  the  R. 
gallica  are  formed  into  a  confection  which  baa  the  advan- 


tage over  that  of  the  R.  canina,  inasmuch  as  it  neither 
candies  nor  becomes  mouldy.  In  forming  this  or  the  other 
preparations,  a  stone  (not  an  iron)  mortar  must  be  used. 
The  chief  employment  of  the  conserve  of  the  Gallic  rose 
is  as  a  vehicle  for  other  medicines  and  as  the  basis  of  blue 
pill. 

The  infusion  of  roses  is  made  by  pouring  boiling  distilled 
water  on  the  petals,  and  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which 
are  allowed  to  macerate  for  six  hours,  and  when  strained, 
refined  sugar  is  to  be  added.  The  vessel  in  which  this  pro- 
cess is  conducted  should  not  be  glased  with  lead.  By  this 
means  is  obtained  an  elegant,  fragrant,  and  mildlv  astrin- 
gent tonic  and  refrigerant  liquid,  which  is  of  great'  utility, 
either  alone,  especially  to  check  the  wasting  perspirations  of 
consumption,  or  as  a  vehicle  for  most  salts  which  are 
formed  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  likewise  cmploved  as  a 
gargle,  alone,  or  with  vnrious  adjuncts,  one  of  the'  best  of 
which  is  the  mel  rosarum,  or  honey  of  roses,  made  with 
the  petals  of  this  kind  of  rose.  A  syrup  is  sometimes  made 
with  them,  which  is  only  used  to  sweeten  and  colour  other 
medicines. 

The  Rosa  centifolia,  hundred-leaved  rose,  especially  the 
variety  of  it  termed  the  Provence  or  cabbage  rote,  is  culti- 
vated both  on  account  of  its  exquisite  perfume  and  the  uses 
to  which  it,  with  its  products,  can  be  applied.  The  petals 
are  the  officinal  article.  .They  are  directed  to  be  collected 
when  the  flower  is  full  blown ;  and  to  be  plucked  off,  not 
allowed  to  fall  off.  It  is  better  to  collect  them  before  the 
flower  is  fully  expanded,  as  the  odour  rapidly  diminishes  as 
the  anthesis  proceeds  ;  100  parts  dry  into  18  only.  They  are 
to  be  dried  in  the  open  air,  and  not  in  an  oven,  as  desicca- 
tion impairs  their  fragrance,  while  it  heightens  that  of  the 
R.  gallica.  When  dried,  they  arc  of  a  pale  red,  with  a 
faint  rose  odour  and  an  astringent  taste.     They  easily 

Sart  with  their  colour,  and  are  therefore  to  be  protected 
rom  air  and  light:  if  salted,  they  may  bo  preserved  un- 
impaired for  years.  With  the  addition  of  salt,  pepper, 
and  cloves,  they  are  used  to  form  the  rose  pots  which 
adorn  the  apartments  of  the  rich,  but  which  may  equally 
be  made  to  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  poor,  as 
the  expense  of  this  perpetual  feast  is  so  small  as  not  to 
be  felt  by  the  poorest  occupier  of  a  room.  The  colouring 
matter  extracted  by  alcohol  furnishes  a  most  delicate  test 
for  the  presence  of  alkalis. 

A  ayVup  is  also  made  of  this  sort,  but  fhe  chief  use  of 
it  in  England  and  France  is  to  yield  by  distillation  rose- 
water,  the  medical  properties  of  which  are  too  slight  to 
■vs^nerit  further  notice  here.   In  hot  countries  a  large  quan- 
beTtity  of  volatile  oil  is  elaborated  by  the  flowers  of  this  and 
"~ral  other  species,  such  as  the  rosa  moschata,  rosa  damas- 


specte 

ccna,  and  in  Italy  the  rosa  scmporvirens,  which  constitutes 
the  athar,  other,  attar,  utter,  or  otto  of  roses.  Attar  o. 
roses  is  said  by  Donald  Monro  to  be  procured  by  merely 
macerating  the  petals  in  water.  The  failure  of  Trommsdorf 
to  procure  it  by  this  means  is  not  conclusive  against  its  ac- 
curacy, since  less  oil  is  found  in  cold  countries,  and  it  is  less 
easily  separated.  But  most  writers  describe  it  as  being  the 
result  of  distillation,  and  this  is  the  mode  generally  fol- 
lowed. The  quantity  obtained  varies  with  the  season  and 
the  care  observed  in  the  process.  Bishop  Hcber  observes, 
20,000  pounds  of  ruse-leaves  yield  attar  equal  in  weight  to 
a  rupee.  Jackson  states  that  from  one  lac  of  roses  it  is 
generally  calculated  that  180  grains,  or  one  lolah,of  attar  can 
be  procured.  Polier  states  that  to  procure  something  less 
than  three  drachms  of  attar  from  100  lbs.  of  rose-leaves, 
the  season  must  be  very  favourable  and  the  operation  care- 
fully performed.  The  same  authors  tales  that  4366  pounds 
of  rose-leaves  yield  by  repeated  distillations  8  ounces  of 
attar.  The  ofl  concretes  and  floats  on  the  surface  of  the 
distilled  water  when  cold.  Even  in  England  a  crystalline 
volatile  oil  with  a  faint  odour  of  altar  (English  attar  of 
roses)  is  frequently  obtained  when  distilling  rose-water 
from  the  petals  of  R.  centifolia.  The  high  estimation 
in  which  this  perfume  is  held,  and  the  price  which  it 
bears,  offer  great  temptations  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  oil.  In  some  parts  of  India  this  is  done  by  mixing 
the  freshly  plucked  rose-leaves  with  the  seeds  called 
Geuzely,  and  also  those  of  a  sort  of  Digitalis  termed 
Sisama,  in  successive  layers,  allowing  them  to  remain 
ten  or  twelve  days,  and  then  placing  the  seeds  in  contact 
with  fresh  rose-leaves;  and  after  repeating  this  process 
eight  or  ten  times,  the,  seeds  are  subjected  to  pressure.  A 
dirty  oil  results,  which  ou  standing  for  some  time  ' 
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oral  distinct  layers,  the  upper  one  of  which  is  sold  as  |  Prince  Carlo  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  with  whom  he  went  to 
e-oil.   The  Chinese  adopt  a  similar  expedient.    Genuine  i  Florence,  where  ho  was  employed  by  the  grand-duke  to 

~  Fahr.  is  a  crys-   paint  in  the  Pitti  Palace.     Here  he  associated  with 


PC 

attar  of  ruses  at  all  temperatures  below  bo' 
talline  solid,  and  generally  colourless.  At  90*  Fahr.  its 
specific  gravity  is  0  83-2.  It  consists  of  two  volatile  prin- 
ciple, one  solid,  the  other  liquid,  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  first  to  two  of  the 
latter.  The  first  is  a  stearopten.  the  last  an  eleopten.  The 
entire  oil,  according  to  Gubcl,  consists  of  carbon  69*66,  hy- 
drogen 16  06.  and  oxygon  14-28  ;  but  the  analyses  of  Saus- 
sureand  Blanchet  do  not  correspond  with  this:  Saussure 
says  it  contains  nitrogen  also.  This  proves  the  variable 
nature  of  the  article  sold  as  attar,  which  is  almost  con- 
stantly adulterated.  When  mixed  with  any  essential  oil, 
such  as  that  of  an  Indian  grass  (Andropogon,  Acorus  Cola- 
mu»),  or  of  sandal-wood,  or  of  rhodium  (from  Convolvulus 
Scoparius),  the  sophistication  is  not  easy  of  detection,  but 
if  with  fixed  oils,  blotting-paper  will  reveal  their  presence. 
Alcohol  is  no  criterion  of  the  purity ;  for  when  castor-oil  has 
been  used  to  adulterate  theatlar.it  is  as  soluble  as  the  rose- 
oil  in  alcohol  of  sp.gr.  0*816.  Attar  of  roses  is  chiefly 
brought  from  Constantinople  and  Smyrna.  It  is  subject  to 
a  duly  of  it.  Ad.  per  lb.  In  1838,  973  lbs.  and  in  1639,  754 
lbs.  paid  the  duty. 

(Pereira's  Materia  Medica.) 

ROSA  SALVATOR  was  born  at  Renella  or  Arenella,  a 
village  in  the  environs  of  Naples,  on  the  20th  of  June.  1615. 
and  he  was  originally  intended  for  the  church.  Whilst 
yet  a  boy  he  manifested  a  strong  propensity  for  drawing, 
and  in  order  to  cure  him  his  parents  procured  his  admission 
as  a  student  in  the  college  of  the  congregation  of  Sotnasca 
in  Naples;  but  before  the  expiration  of  the  usual  period  of 
residence,  he  was  either  expelled  or  voluntarily  quilted 
the  college.  On  his  return  to  Renella  he  devoted  Ins  time 
to  the  study  of  music,  and  cultivated  his  taleut  for  poetry, 
and  on  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  sister  with  Francesco 
Fruncanzani,  a  disciple  of  the  Spagnuoletto  school,  he  at- 
tended the  studio  of  that  artist.  Ho  also  studied  from 
nature  in  oil-colour,  and  in  1C33  went  from  Naples  on  a 
tour  through  the  wild  scenery  of  La  Basilicata,  La  Puglia, 
and  Calabria.  During  his  absence  he  associated  with  ban- 
ditti. At  this  period  Salvator  seems  to  have  fostered 
and  matured  his  taste  for  romantic  scenery,  and  the  studios 
which  he  made  of  groups  and  single  figures  whilst  with 
the  bandits  served  him  as  valuable  materials  for  his 
future  works.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Renella  his  fa- 
tner  died,  leaving  the  family  dependent  upon  Salvator, 


the  literati  and  the  principal  nobility.  After  remaining 
several  years  at  Florence,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and 
was  again  extensively  employed.  In  1663  he  executed 
three  pictures  for  the  exhibition  of  San  Giovanni ;  one  was 
Pythagoras  on  the  sea -shore,  the  second  was  the  same  phi- 
losopher recounting  his  visit  to  the  infernal  regions,  and 
the  third  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  thrown  into  a  pit  for  having 
prophesied  the  fall  of  Jerusalem ;  and  soon  after  he  produced 
his  most  celebrated  picture,  the  Catiline  Conspiracy.  lu 
1668,  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Feast  of  San  Giovanni 
Decollate,  ho  placed  his  Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor  in 
competition  with  the  works  then  shown  of  the  elder  masters. 
He  did  not  execute  many  important  works  after  this,  and 
died  of  an  attack  of  the  dropsy,  on  the  15th  of  March.  1673. 
He  was  buried  in  the  vestibule  of  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  degli  Angioli,  which  was  erected  over  tho  ruins  of 
the  baths  of  Diocletian,  by  Michel  Angelo.   Salvator  Uovi 


left  one  son,  by  Lucrczia.  a  mistress,  who  i 
from  Florence,  and  to  whom  he  was  married  shortly 
his  death. 

Rosa  possessed  great  invention,  and  bad  a  wonderful  fa 
lity  of  execution.  He  is  superior  when  he  confines  his  efforts 
to  works  of  the  easel  size,  and  his  figures  are  then  correct 
in  drawing  and  spirited  in  design.  Such  is  the  ease  in  his 
picture  of  Atilius  Regulus,  formerly  in  the  Palazzo Colonna 
a.t  Rome,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  earl  of  Darnlcy. 
Of  his  landscapes,  it  may  be  observed,  that  he  wholly  re- 
jected the  simplicity  and  amenity  cultivated  by  Claude  and 
by  Poussin,  and  indulged  in  gloomy  effects  and  romantic 
forms  ;  nor  are  his  sea-pieces  less  forcible ;  in  them  he  re- 
presents the  desolate  shores  of  Calabria,  and  not  un fre- 
quently adds  interest  to  his  works  by  the  terror  of  ship- 
wreck. According  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  gives  a 
peculiar  cast  of  nature,  which,  though  void  of  grace, 
elegance,  aud  simplicity,  though  it  has  nothing  of  that  ele- 
vation and  dignity  which  belong  to  the  grand  style,  has 
yet  that  sort  of  dignity  which  belongs  to  savage  and  uncul- 
tivated nature  ;  and  Fnscli  says,  that  though  Salvator  Rosa 
was  without  choice  of  form  in  design  or  much  propriety  of 
conception,  and  though  his  talent  was  better  adapted  to 
smaller  dimensions,  be  could  fill  a  large  canvas  with  terrific 
effects,  of  which  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline,  formerly  in  the 
Casa  Martelli,  and  now  at  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence,  is  a 
powerful  instance.  The  subject  of  tho  Witch  of  Endor  has 
who  was  then  cerlainly_not  more  than  eighteen  years  of^Jiceu  by  some  persons  extravagantly  praised,  but  the  last- 

d^iarued  acute  critic  has  observed  that  the  toads,  bats,  skele- 


age,  for  their  suppott.  To  perform  this  duty,  he  execute 
with  great  rapidity  subjects  on  primed  paper,  his  poverty 
not  enabling  him  to  purchase  canvas,  and  sold  them  to  the 
dealers  who  keep  the  stalls  in  the  Strada  della  Cariti  in 
Naples.  One  of  these,  representing  the  story  of  Hagar  and 
Ishiuael,  was  seen  aud  purchased  by  Giovanni  Lanfranco. 
who  was  then  in  tho  city  decorating  the  church  of  Gesu 
Nuovo  for  the  Jesuits.  The  admiration  of  that  painter  was 
valuable  to  Salvator,  for  his  works  rose  in  price  accordingly, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  laid  him  open  to  the  malice  and 
envy  of  other  Neapolitan  artists.  They  ridiculed  the  efforts 
of  a  man  who  had  been  obliged  to  seek  the  patronage  of 
mean  dealers,  and  lie  retorted  upon  them  in  epigrams,  and 
satirical  verses  which  he  set  to  music  and  sang.  He  how- 
ever obtained  the  friendship  of  Aniello  Falcone,  an  eminent 
painter  of  battles,  the  first  and  best  of  the  pupils  of 
Spngnuoletlo,  who  gave  him  instruction,  and  after  a  time  in- 
troduced him  to  the  notice  of  that  great  painter,  from  whose 
advice  and  practico  he  derived  great  benefit. 

On  tho  invitation  of  his  former  friend,  who  was  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Cardinal  Brancaccio,  he  repaired  to 
Rome.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  cardinal,  who 
took  him  to  the  bishopric  of  VilerbO,  where  he  painted  an 
altar-piece  representing  the  incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,  for 
.the  Cluesa  della  Morte.  and  other  works.  In  IG39  he 
went  again  to  Rome.  The  reputation  of  Salvator  was 
now  at  its  height;  he  was  esteemed  as  a  painter,  a  poet, 
a  musician,  and  an  actor,  for  the*  plays  which  he  per- 
formed tvere  written  by  him,  the  music  composed  by  his 
hand,  and  the  principal  character  represented  by  himself. 
As  an  artist,  he  was  most  extensively  patronised,  and  at  very 
high  prices.  In  1647,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolt  of 
Masaniello  at  Naples,  Salvator  Rosa  returned  to  that  city, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  band.  On  the  suppression  of 
the  revolt,  he  made  his  escape  from  Naples  in  the  train  of  the 


tons,  and  other  accessories  arc  vainly  accumulated  to  palliate 
the  want  of  dignity  and  pathos  in  Saul,  and  of  sublimity  iu 
tho  apparition.  lie  however  admits  that  in  landscape  Sal- 
vator was  a  genius. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  his  pictures  in  England, 
several  of  which  are  in  the  collections  of  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster.  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, the  Earl  of  Damley,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
others.  The  Finding  of  Moses,  at  Stowo,  was  purchased 
from  the  Orleans  collection  for  2500/.  H  is  etchings  consist 
of  about  ninety  in  number,  executed  in  a  spirited  and 
masterly  style.  The  chiaro-'scuro  is  admirably  managed, 
and  the  heads  of  tho  figures  are  full  of  expression.  His 
monogram  is  composed  of  an  S  and  an  R  combined,  the 
former  letter  drawn  over  the  straight  line  of  the  latter. 

Some  of  the  music-books  of  Salvator  Rosa  were,  amongst 
other  musical  manuscripts,  purchased  by  Dr.  Burney,  at 
Rome,  and  amongst  many  airs  and  cantatas  by  different 
masters  there  were  eight  entire  cantatas,  written,  set,  and 
transcribed  by  the  painter  himself.  From  the  specimen  of 
his  talents  for  music  there  given,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  he  had  a  truer  genius  for  this  science,  iu  poiut  of  me- 
lody, than  any  of  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries,  and 
there  is  a  strength  of  expression  in  his  verses  which  must 
always  place  him  above  the  middle  rank  of  poets.  To  bis 
other  accomplishments  he  added  architecture,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pascoli,  he  understood  perfectly,  and  he  excelled 
as  a  comic  actor,  an  improvisators  and  a  performer  on  various 
musical  instruments.  (Biographic  Univertelh ;  Life  and 
Timet  of  Salvator  Roxa,  by  Lady  Morgan ;  Bryan's  aud 
Strutt's  Dictionary,  &c.) 

ROSA  DA  TPVOLI.  [Roos.l 

ROSA'CEA.  (Malacology.)  [Dipitydks.  vol.  ix.,  p  10.] 
ROSA'CEjE,  a  natural  order  of  Polypetalous 
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with  4-  or  5-lobed  calyx ;  4  or  5  regular  petals ;  indefinite 
*  perigynous  stamens ;  exalbuminous  seeds ;  and  alternate 
subulate  leaves.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  allied  to 
Cbrysobalanacess,  from  which  they  may  be  distinguished  by 
their  styles  proceeding  from  the  side  of  the  ovarium  near  the 
apex,  and  not  from  the  base,  and  by  their  regular  petals 
and  stamens.  They  are  distinguished  from  Fabacem  (Le- 
guminosm)  by  their  regular  petals  and  stamens,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  odd  segment  of  the  calyx  being  posterior,  and 
not  anterior,  as  in  that  order.  The  genera  of  this  order  may 
he  arranged  under  four  groups  or  suborders,  the  prin- 
cipal distinctions  or  which  will  bo  seen  in  the  following 
analysis :  — 

Carpels  numerous. 

Ovaries  superior.   Rosacea  (proper). 

Ovaries  inferior.  Poue.k. 
Carpels  solitary. 

Fruit  a  drupe.  Auvrdalba. 

Fruit  a  nut.  Sanouisorbe.v. 
Rosacea?  proper  include  the  Iruo  Roses  (Rosea*),  the 
Cinquefoils  ( Potent  dletc),  the  Spirtcas  (Spirmot),  and  the 
Ncur.idas  (Neuradem).  They  are  herbaceous  plants  or 
shrubs.  This  family  include*  about  570  species  and  20 
yencrn.  principally  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  and  cold 
7  nesof  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  New  and  Old  World ; 
a  very  few  arc  found  on  high  land  within  the  tropics,  and  a 
small  number  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  None  of  the 
plants  of  this  section  of  the  order  are  unwholesome;  they 
arc  characterised  by  the  presence  of  an  astringent  principle, 
which  has  led  to  the  use  of  many  of  them  in  medicine. 

Pomcaj  are  known  by  the  adhesion  of  their  ovaries  to  the 
sides  of  the  calyx,  forming  the  fruit  called  a  pome.  Their 
ovula  are  always  in  pa  r*.  The  tendency  of  the  flowers  of 
this  family  to  revert  to  their  normal  state  frequently  affords 
instructive  examples  of  morphological  changes.  The  fruit 
of  many  of  the  species  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
malic  acid,  which  gives  to  the  fruit  its  peculiar  flavour.  The 
apple,  pear,  medlar,  quince,  service-tree,  and  mountain-ash 
belong  to  this  family.  Thcv  are  inhabitants  of  Europe, 
Northern  Asia,  the  mountains  of  India,  and  North  Ame- 
rica. 

Amygdalea)  have  but  a  single  carpel,  which,  when  ripe, 
i*  a  drupe;  but  they  arc  also  distinguished  amongst  Rosacea) 
by  their  leaves  containing  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  their 
bark  yielding  gum.  They  are  natives  exclusively  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  where  thoy  arc  found  in  cold  or  tcm- 
porate  climate*.  Many  of  the  species  are  poi.-utious,  on  ac- 
count of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  they  contain.  They  yield 
however  some  of  our  most  valued  fruits,  as  the  peach,  nec- 
tarine, plum,  apricot,  cherry,  and  almond,  which  last  is 
the  seed  of  the  Amygdalus  communis. 


SanguUoibeaj  are  not  only  known  bv  their  solitary  car- 
pels, but  they  ore  destitute  of  potuls.  and  have  a  hard  thick* 
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ened  calyx.  They  are  found  wild  in  heaths,  hedges,  and 
exposed  places  in  Europe,  North  and  South  America  be- 
•  yond  the  tropics,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Their  prin- 
cipal property  is  astringency,  and  some  of  the  species  may 
be  used  as  fodder. 

ROSAC1C  ACID,  a  name  given  by  Prout  to  a  peculiar 
acid  which  he  imagined  to  exist  in  the  lateritious  sediment 
deposited  in  urine  during  fever.   Dr.  Prout  is  of  opinion 
that  it  contains  some  purpurate  of  ammonia,  and  conse- 
quently, if  this  opinion  be  correct,  no  such  substance  as  the 
rosacic  acid  exists. 
ROS  A  LI 'N  A.   fFoRAMirriKERA,  vol.  x.,  p.  348.] 
ROSAMOND,  FAIR.    [Henry  II.] 
ROSARIO.    [Mexican  States] 
ROSARY.  [Beads.] 

ROSAS,  a  small  seaport  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Gerotia  in  Catalonia,  not  far  from  Cape  Creus,  on  the 
north  side  of  a  gulf  in  the  Mediterranean  known  as  the 
Gulf  of  Rosas ;  in  4'i°  15'  N.  lat.  and  3*  1 1'  E,  long.  Rosas 
was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Rhodians,  who  called  it  Rhodopc. 
(Strabo,  p.  160.)  But  the  reading  in  this  passage  of  Strubu 
is  evidently  corrupt,  and  should  he  Rhode.  The  town  is 
mentionod  under  the  name  of  Rhode  by  Stephanus  Byzan- 
tinus  (v.  'Pofiri),  by  Livy  (34,  c.  6).  and  by  Mela  (2.  c.  6). 
It  has  a  good  and  capacious  harbour,  which  was  formerly 
defended  by  a  strong  fort  and  batteries.  The  town  itself  is 
surrounded  by  a  very  thick  wall  and  towers  built  by  the 
Arabs.  The  fort  however  was  blown  up  by  the  French  on 
their  evacuation  of  the  Peninsula.  During  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  the  port  of  Rosas  carried  on  a 
brisk  trade  with  the  Spanish  colonics.  It  is  now  reduced 
to  a  mere  fishing-town,  the  population  of  which,  according 
to  Minano  (vol.  vii.,  p.  566).  did  not  exceed  2200  inhabit- 
ants in  1830. 

RCSCIUS,  QUINTUS,  a  celebrated  Roman  actor,  was 
bom  near  Lanuvium  (Cic,  De  Dir.,  i.  3fi),  but  at  what* 
period  is  uncertain.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
writings  of  Cicero,  who  was  his  friend  and  warm  admirer. 
His  talents  also  obtained  for  him  the  friendship  of  Sulla, 
who,  during  his  dictatorship,  presented  him  with  a  gold 
ring,  the  mark  of  equestrian  rank  (Macrob.,  So/.,  ii.  10), 
which  honour  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  many  passages 
in  the  Roman  writers  prove  that  the  histrioncs  were  gene- 
rally held  in  great  contempt.  So  perfect  however  was 
Roscius  in  his  art,  that  his  name  became  almost  synonymous 
with  excellence  in  any  other  branch,  and  thus  when  an  orator 
produced  a  great  impression  on  his  audience,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  say  '  a  Ro>ciu*  is  on  the  stage.'  (Cic,  De  Oral., 
i.  2Ss ;  Brut.,  M.)  Actors  frequently  received  instruction 
from  Roscius.  who  used  to  say  however  that  he  had  never 
had  any  pupil  with  whoin'ho  was  satisfied.  {De  Oral.,  i.  2b.) 
Maerotmu  relates  (/.  c.)  that  Cicero  and  Ro>cius  used  to 
try  which  of  the  two  could  more  frequently  express  tho 
same  thought,  the  one  by  his  eloquence,  the  other  by  his 
gestures ;  and  that  Roscius  derived  from  this  cxerciwsuch 
a  high  opinion  of  his  own  art,  that  he  wrote  a  work,  in 
which  he  compared  eloquence  with  the  art  of  acting.  Ma- 
crobius also  states  that  Roscius  received  about  a  1 000  denarii 
a  day  for  his  acting  (upwards  of  35/.).  Ho  died  about 
n  c.  CI ;  since  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  Archias,  which  was 
delivered  in  that  year,  speaks  of  his  death  as  quite  recent 
(c.  B).  There  is  an  extant  oration  of  Cicero,  though  con- 
siderably mutilated,  in  defence  of  Roscius.  The  subject  of 
the  oration  is  a  claim  of  50,000  sesterces  against  Roscius,  by 
C.  Fanniua  Chaerea  (Ueber  die  Rede  des  Cictru  Jur  Q. 
RosriUH,  Zeitschrift,  i..  p.  24S). 

ROSCOE.  WILLIAM,  born  iu  1753.  near  Liverpool, 
received  a  common  school  education  till  he  was  twelve  years 
of  age.  after  which  he  continued  to  improve  himself  by 
reading.  When  in  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  apprenticed 
to  an  attorney  in  Liverpool,  and  in  177-1  he  was  admitted  an 
attorney  or  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  began  to  practice 
as  such.  In  the  meantime  ho  wrote  some  poems,  among 
others  one  on  the  origin  of  (he  art  of  engraving,  which  made 
him  known  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Fuscli,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished artists.  In  1784  he  was  elected  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 
He  also  tinned  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  slavo- 
trade,  and  wrote  several  pamphlets  recommending  its  sup- 
pression. When  the  French  revolution  fir.-t  began,  Roscoo 
w  as  one  of  its  warmest  partisans  in  this  country.  He  wioto 
;  Strictures'  on  Burke's  'Two  Ix-ttcr*  addressed  to  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  present  Parliament;  rellorting  '"jovcro  terms 
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upon  what  Roscoo  considered  as  an  opostacy  in  Burke's 
political  conduct.    In  17'JG  Roscoe  published  the  '  Life  of 
Lorenzo  du'  Medici,  called  the  Magnificent,'  a  work  which 
established  his  literary  reputalion.    The  subject  was  hap- 
pily chosen,  and  the  author  treated  it  well.  The  work  went 
through  several  edition*,  and  was  translated  into  Italian, 
German,  and  French.    It  was  generally  well  received  on 
the  Continent,  but  its  spirit  was  criticised  by  two  classes  of 
writers :  one  of  them,  of  which  Sismondi  may  be  considered 
as  the  representative,  see  nothing  but  perfection  in  a  repub- 
lican government,  and  cannot  forgive  Lorenzo  for  having 
controlled  and  curbed  the  Florentine  democracy.  Sismondi 
charged  Roscoe  with  having  deceived  himself  and  others 
with  regard  to  the  character  of  his  hero,  who  m  Sismondi** 
eye  was  an  insidious  and  crafty  tyrant.    It  is  curious  to  seo 
Roscoe,  who  at  one  time  was  the  advocate  of  the  French 
revolution,  accused  of  being  the  panegyrist  of  the  tyranny  of 
the  Medici.    The  grounds  of  this  controversy  are  adverted 
to  in  Florence,  History  or,  and  Medici,  House  of. 
Another  class  of  critics  was  angry  with  Roscoe  for  having 
exposed  the  part  winch  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  took  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Pozzi,  which  led  to  tho  murder  of  Giuliano, 
Lorenzo's  brother,  and  also  for  having  spoken  unfavour- 
ably of  Cardinal  Barbo,  afterwards  Paul  II.     On  the 
subject  of  the  Pazzi,  Sismondi  joined  the  papal  advocates 
in  representing  that  conspiracy  as  a  laudable  deed,  justifi- 
able under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  took  place.  After 
many  years  Roscoe  replied  to  his  various  critics  in  pointed 
thouuh  temperate  language  in  his  '  Illustrations,  Historical 
and  Critical,  of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,*  4to.,  London, 
1622.    He  inserted  in  the  appendix,  among  other  docu- 
ments, an  important  letter  written  to  Sixtus  IV.  by  tho 
siguoria,  or  executive,  of  Florence  after  tho  failure  of  the 
Pazzi  conspiracy,  which  letter  was  discovered  in  the 
archives  of  Florence  by  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Egerton,  aud  printed 
at  Paris  in  1814. 

The  second  historical  work  of  Roscoe  is  his  '  Life  and 
Pontificate  of  Leo  X.'  In  this  also  the  author  has  been 
charged  with  unduo  partiality  for  his  subject.  He  has  re- 
flected with  much  severity  upon  the  great  reformers  of  tho 
sixteenth  century,  because,  while  they  struggled  against 
the  overgrown  absolutism  of  papal  Rome,  they  could  uot 
divest  themselves  at  once  of  the  habit  of  intolerance  which 
they  had  derived  from  early  education.  Count  Bossi  trans- 
lated the  1  Life  of  Leo'  into  Italian,  adding  notes  in  which 
he  icbutled  several  of  the  charges  brought  against  Roscoe's 
former  work  concerning  Lorenzo:  '  Vita  e  PontiOcato  di 
Leone  X.,  di  Gugliclmo  Roscoe,  tradotta  c  corredala  di  anno- 


tazioni  ed  nltri  document!  inediti.  dal  Conte  Luigi 
Milanese.' Milan,  1817. 

Considered  as  works  of  erudition  and  of  general  interest, 
the  lives  of  Lorenzo  and  Leo  by  Roscoe  stand  deservedly 
high.  They  introduce  the  reader  to  a  splendid  period  of  mo- 
dern history,  among  a  chosen  society  of  scholars,  poets,  stales- 
mcp,  and  artists,  who  gathered  round  the  hospitable  board 
of  Lorenzo,  and  afterwards  in  the  more  pompous  court  of 
his  son  Leo.  Numerous  anecdotes  and  other  particulars 
concerning  those  individuals  make  tbc  reader  familiar  with 
their  persons ;  and  poetical  extracts  and  valuable  historical 
documents  add  to  the  value  of  tbc  work.  The  style  is  re- 
markably pleasing  and  lluent.  These  merits  of  Roscoe's 
biographies  have  been  universally  acknowledged,  even  by 
those  who  have  censured  the  general  spirit  of  his  works. 

Roscoe  contributed  greatly  to  encourage  among  his  coun- 
trymen a  taste  for  Italian  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  Iu  his 
own  town  of  Liverpool,  the  Royal  Institution  owes  its  forma- 
tion to  Roscoe's  exertions. 

Rjscoe  was  returned  to  parliament  for  Liverpool  in  the 
Wh:g  interest.  Iu  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  became 
partner  in  a  banking-house,  in  which  however  he  was  not 
successful.  He  died  at  Liverpool,  in  June,  1931.  A  biogra- 
phical notico  of  him  is  appended  to  a  new  edition  of  his 
Life  of  Lorenzo,  by  his  son. 

ROSCOEA,  a  handsome  genus  of  tho  highly  ornamental 
family  of  Scitamincsor  Zingiberaccse,  which  was  named  by 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in  honour  of  tho  historian  of  the  Medici, 
who  elucidated  the  plants  and  remodelled  the  genera  of  the 
Scitamiiieie  in  his  beautiful  work  on  that  family.  The  spe- 
cies have  been  figured  by  Smith,  Wallich.  and  Royle. 

The  genus  consists  of  only  a  few  species,  which  arc  con- 
fined to  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  is  characterised  by 
having  spalhaceout  (lowers,  a  single-leafed  tubular  calyx, 
corol  ringent,  limb  double,  the  outer  tripartite,  with  the  up- 


per segment  erect  and  arched.    Inner  limb  two-lipped, 
ovary  uiferior.  style  enclosed  in  the  furrow  of  the  anther., 
which  is  two  lobed,  incurved,  surrounding  the  stylo  with  au 
appendage  split  at  the  base. 

The  species  of  Roscoea,  belonging  to  so  tropical  a  family  as 
the  Scitawincm.  arc  generally  accounted  showy  stove  plants : 
but  they  are  found  only  on  the  slopes  of  tho  Himalayas  during 
the  rainy  season,  when  there  is  moisture  with  uniformity  of 
temperature,  and  a  much  less  degree  of  beat  than  is  usually 
thought  necessary  is  fouud  to  be  sufficient  for  the  growth 
of  tropic-like  plants,  and  therefore  less  would  suffice  lor 
the  cultivation  of  theso  plants  than  is  generally  supposed; 
indeed  Roscoea  purpurea  has  been  tlowered  in  a  drawing- 
room  in  London,  under  a  glass  cose,  and  without  any  artifi- 
cial heat.  Dr. -Graham  mentions  its  springing  up  in  the 
open  air  every  year  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden.  But 
the  genus  Roscoea  is  that,  of  all  the  Seilarainoas,  which  is 
found  at  the  greatest  elevations.  R.  alpina  is  found  at  as 
great  an  elevation  as  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  *<•«, 
and  on  places  whence  the  snow  had  just  melted,  like  the 
snowdrop  in  early  spring  in  European  countries.  (Roylc's 
Hiatal,  ifoz.,  P-  357.) 

ROSCOMMON,  an  inland  county  in  the  province  of 
Connaught  in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  north  and  nor; li- 
east  by  the  county  of  Lcitrim.  on  the  cast  by  that  of  Long- 
ford, and  on  the  south-east  by  those  of  Wcstmeaih  ami 
King's,  from  all  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Shannon, 
except  just  on  the  north  side;  on  the  south-west  U  is 
bounded  by  the  county  of  Galway,  on  the  west  by  that  uf 
Mayo,  and  on  the  north-west  by  that  of  Sligo.  The  nver 
Suck,  a  tributary  of  the  Shannon,  separates  it  along  tl.e 
greater  part  of  the  border  from  the  county  of  Galway  ;  anJ 
the  Curlew  mountains  for  a  short  distance  from  that  of 
Sligo.  The  form  of  the  county  is  irregular ;  the  greatest 
length  is  nearly  from  north  to  south,  from  the  border  of  tic 
county  of  Lei  trim  west  of  Lough  Allen  to  the  junction  ef 
the  Suck  with  the  Shannon,  CO  miles ;  the  greatest  breadth, 
at  right  angles  to  tho  length,  is  from  the  junction  of  UK- 
three  counties  of  Galway,  Mayo,  and  Roscommon  to  \\k 
bank  of  Lough  Forbes  near  Tarmonbarry,  40  miles.  The 
area  is  estimated  byMacCulloch  (Statistical  Account  nj  the 
Brittih  Emynre)  at  952  square  miles,  or  609.405  Eugli>ii 
acres,  of  which  453.555  are 'in  cultivation,  131.063  ui.au 
proved  mountain  or  bog.  and  2.1,78"  lakes.  In  the  rcium- 
of  the  population  for  1B3I,  the  area  is  stated  to  be  5.17.1  uj 
acres.  We  believe  MacCulloch's  statement,  which  is  taken 
from  a  table  furnislied  by  Mr.  Griffith,  the  engineer,  to  the 
Lords'  Committee  on  Tithe,  to  be  the  most  exact.  1  hf 
population  in  1831  was  249,613,  giving  262  inhabitants  tn 
a  square  mile.  In  area  it  is  rather  below  the  average  uf 
the  Irish  counties,  but  in  amount  and  density  of  population 
rather  above  the  average.  Roscommon,  the  capital,  is  >  " 
English  miles  in  a  direct  line  west  by  north  of  Dublin,  or  9 S 
K  nglish  miles  by  tho  road  through  Mullingar,  Longford,  and 
Lancsborough,  or  by  Mullingar,  Ballymnhon,  and  Lano- 
borough. 

Surface,  Geology,  Hydrography,  Communication*. — Tbr 
surface  of  the  county  is  partly  undulating,  but  along  ti  c 
banks  of  tbe  Shannon  and  the  Suck,  and  in  other  parts,  it  u 
very  flat.  There  are  some  mountains.  The  principal  groupi 
are  the  Braulieve,  or  Braughlievc,  and  Slievh  Curkagli 
mountains  (estimated  at  1000  or  1200  feet  high),  whirl, 
enter  from  the  counties  of  Leitrim  and  Sligo  on  the  noith- 
tfost,  and  extend  a  little  way  into  the  county  west  of  Lou^li 
Allen ;  tho  Curlew  mountains,  on  the  borders  of  Shgo  ne.*; 
Boyle ;  the  Slievh  Bawn  mountains,  639  feet  in  the  nortbei  n 
part,  and  857  feet  high  in  the  southern,  parallel  to  the  Shan- 
non, and  not  far  distant  from  it.  on  the  cast  side  of  tin- 
county;  the  lulls  between  the  Shannon  and  the  Suck  in  tl:e 
south;  and  Slievh  Aelwyn,  between  Casllerea  and  Ballm- 
lough  in  the  west.  The  Braughlieve  and  Slievh  Curka^ii 
have  steep  rugged  acclivities  and  broad  perpendicular  f;tcc> 
of  rock  near  their  summits.  The  eastern  side  ot  the  Sl  evh 
Bawn  mountains  slopes  gradually  dowu  to  the  bogs  in  the 
valley  of  the  Shannon  at  their  base  ;  tho  western  side  is 
more  broken ;  the  district  at  the  foot  is  varied  with  wood. 

Tbc  level  parU  of  the  county  are  for  the  most  part  occu- 
pied by.the  formations  belonging  to  the  great  carboniferous 
limestone  district  of  central  Ireland.  The  impure  argillace- 
ous limestone,  or  '  calp,'  the  black  shale,  and  the  sandstone, 
which  form  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  limestone  group, 
and  tbe  lower  limestone,  which  constitutes  another  subdi- 
vision, subjacent  to  tbe  calp,  are  found  in  this  county.  The 
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hilU  west  of  Castlorca  are  composed  of  the  yellow  sand- 
stone which  is  the  lowest  member  of  tho  limestone  group. 
The  Braugbhave  and  Slievh  Curkagh  mountains  aro  cuin- 
posed  of  shales  and  sandstones,  with  ibree  beds  of  coal 
resting  on  beds  of  the  millstone-grit  series,  from  which  good 
ironstone  is  obtained.  The  coal  of  this  district  is  not  exten- 
sively diffused ;  it  forms  two  fields  partly  or  wholly  in  this 
county,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  river  Arigna,  which 
(lows  between  Braughlieve  and  Slievh  Curkagh.  Thoro  aro 
some  other  cY>al-fields  in  other  adjacent  counties  round 
Lough  Allen.  The  coal  answers  well  for  smelting  iron,  and 
is  used  in  the  Arigna  iron-works  (the  only  iron-works  in 
Ireland)  in  this  county.  Cast-iron  of  the  best  quality  is 
produced  at  these  works  at  a  moderate  expense.  The  com- 
pany by  which  they  arc  worked  are  in  possession  of  tho 
most  extensive  and  valuable  coal-fields  of  tho  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  Curlew  mountains  and  the  Slievh  Bawn  mountains 
consist  of  rocks  of  tho  old  rcd-sandslonw  formation.  (Grif- 
fiths, 'On  the  Geological  Structure  of  Ireland,'  in  Appendix 
l<>  Second  ite/w/  of  Irish  Railway  Commitsiotiert ;  Par- 
liamentary Papers  for  1837-8,  vol.  xxxv.)  Good  limestone 
is  quarried  for  building.  Potters' -clay  and  pipe-clay  ate 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 

The  county  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Shannon,  except  a 
very  small  portion  at  the  western  extremity,  which  is  drained 
by  the  Moy,  which  (lows  into  Killala  Bay.  Lough  Allen, 
winch  the  Shannon  enters  about  five  miles  from  its  source, 
and  through  which  it  (lows,  is  on  the  north-eastern  boundary 
of  ihe  county.  From  the  southern  extremity  of  this  lough 
the  Shannon  llows  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county 
to  Carrick-on-Shaunon,  where  it  receives  a  stream  from 
L:ugh~Gara  and  Lough  Key.  From  Carrick  the  Shannon 
pursues  it*  course  along  the  border,  passing  through  Lough 
Com.  Lough  Boderig,  or  Hodarg,  Lough  Boffin,  and  Lough 
Forbes  to  Lanesborough,  below  which  it  enters  Lough  Rce. 
It  quits  the  southern  extremity  of  Lough  Ree  just  above 
Aihlo:ie,  and  run*  southward  to  the  junction  of  the  Suck, 
where  it  quits  the  county,  after  a  course  along  its  eastern 
side,  including  the  loughs  through  which  it  passes,  of  about 
7:>  miles.  The  fall  in  this  distance  is  very  trilling.  Lough 
Allen  is  only  160  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  full 
between  Lough  Allen  and  the  lower  end  of  Lough  Derg, 
ul.ich  is  above  40  miles  below  tho  junction  of  the  Suck,  is 
not  mure  than  about  6i  feet,  or  about  six  inches  to  a  mile. 
The  Suck,  the  only  important  tributary  of  the  Shannon, 
rises  just  withiu  the  county  of  Mayo,  but  its  course  is  almost 
entirely  within  or  upon  the  boundary  of  Roscommon ;  its 
length  may  be  estimated  at  more  than  GO  miles. 

Both  the  Shaunon  and  the  Suck  aro  navigable.  The 
navigation  of  the  Shannon  commences  in  Lough  Allen, 
from  whence  to  Battle  Bridge,  about  seven  miles  and  a 
lull"  below  the  Lough,  a  canal  is  cut  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  difficulties  ol  the  natural  channel.  Other  short 
canals  are  cut  to  avoid  rapids  or  other  difficulties  in  the 
1  jwer  part  of  tho  course.  Agricultural  produce,  turf,  coal, 
timber,  bricks,  flags,  stone,  slates,  sand,  and  manure  are 
th<;  chief  articles  conveyed  by  the  river.  The  navigation 
through  Lough  Ree  is  difficult,  owing  to  its  shoals  and  sunk 
ruck*,  notwithstanding  which  a  great  number  of  pleasure- 
boats  are  kept  on  it.  The  Royal  Canal  opens  into  the 
Shannon  oppo«ttu  Tarraonbarry  in  this  county  ;  the  Grand 
Canal,  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Suck.  The  trnffic  on 
t  he  canals  consists  chieffy  of  corn  and  butter  sent  to  Dublin, 
and  English  manufactures  and  general  goods  sent  in  return. 
'Hie  navigation  of  tho  Suck  commences  at  Ballinasloc 
(county  oT  Galway)  fur  light  llal-bottomcd  boats;  small 
iow-bo*ats  ascend  higher.  But  a  canal  is  cut  parallel  to  it 
on  the  Galway  side  of  the  river,  from  B.illmasloe  to  the 
Shannon.  Both  tho  Suck  and  the  Shannon  abound  with 
fish,  especially  eels,  of  which  great  quantities  are  taken  in 
weirs  and  sent  to  Dublin.  Those  of  the  Suck  arc  peculiarly 
fine. 

The  principal  roads  are  the  mail  roads  from  Dublin  to 
Shgo  and  to  Galway.  The  Sligo  road  just  crosses  a  corner 
of  the  county  between  Drumsna  and  Jamestown,  re-enters 
at  Carrick,  and  passes  north-west  through  Boyle.  The 
Galway  road  enters  tho  county  at  Athlone,  and  crosses  it 
in  a  south-west  direction  to  Ballinasloe  in  Galway.  The 
roads  are  excellent.  Another  road  to  Sligo,  which  branches 
off  from  the  mail  road  at  I»ngfonl  in  Longford  county, 
passes  through Tarmonbarry,  Strokestown,  and  Elphin.  and 
rejoins  tho  mail  road  at  Boylo.   The  road  from  Dublin  to 


Roscommon  (whether  by-  Ballymahon  or  Longford)  enters 
the  county  at  Lanesborough,  and  runs  south-west  nearly 
eleven  miles  to  Roscommon.  Generally  sjieaUing  the  roads 
of  the  hilly  district  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  are 
inferior  to  those  in  the  more  level  districts  of  the  centre  and 
south. 

Tho  principal  lakes  aro  Lough  Allen  (8  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  3  miles  broad) ;  Lough  Bodorg.or  Bode- 
rig. and  Lough  Boffin  (forming  one  sheet  of  water  of  intri- 
cate form,  Smiles  from  the  northern  extremity  to  the  south- 
eastern, and  7  miles  to  the  south-western);  Lough  Forbes 
and  Lough  Rce  (17  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  7 
miles  broad),  all  on  the  Shannon;  Lough  Gara  (5  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  5  miles  broad);  Lough  Kev 
(otherwise  Rockingham  Lough);  and  Lough  Oakport,  ail 
communicating  with  tho  Shannon  by  a  stream  called  tho 
Boyle  Water ;  Lough  Skcan  and  Lough  Meclagh,  also  com- 
municating with  the  Shannon,  and  situate,  as  well  as  those 
just  mentioned,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county;  Lough 
Glin  or  Glynn,  Lough  Cloonagh,  and  Lough  Aeluyn,  all 
small,  in  the  western  part;  Lough  Puncheon  and  Lough 
Ballyneeny,  in  the  southern  part;  and  several  others  in  thu 
central  and  eastern  part.  The  line  of  lakes  on  the  Uoylo 
Water.  Lough  Glynn,  and  Lough  Mcelagh  are  surrounded 
by  picturesque  and  beatiful  scenery.  Besides  these  then; 
are  a  number  of  *  furloughs,'  or  temporary  lakes,  formed 
in  the  hollows  of  the  limestone  tracts.  They  usually  dis- 
appear in  summer,  but  not  always;  and  when  dry  early  in 
the  season,  such  as  have  grassy  bottoms  produce  abundant 
crops.  The  water  is  drained  off  by  fissures  and  passages  in 
the  limestone  rock,  which  get  choked  bv  the  vegetable  matter 
washed  into  them  by  the  first  winter  lioods,  and  are  cleared 
next  summer  by  the  decay  of  this  obstruction.  Tho  size  of 
these  *  turloughs '  varies  with  the  season :  some  of  them  aro 
of  considerable  extent. 

The  soil  in  'the  limestone  district  is  commonly  fertile ; 
there  is  however  a  large  extent  of  bog  or  other  waste.  The 
amount  of  pasture  land  is  considerable :  the  natural  pastures, 
which  arc  esteemed  to  he  some  of  the  best  ground  in  the 
county,  are  in  the  limestone  districts,  especially  between 
Tulsk,  Castlcrea,  and  Hoyle.  Rich  deep  loams  are  met  with  ; 
and  there  are,  especially  along  the  limestone  ridges  between 
the  Shannon  and  the  Suck,  extensive  tracts  of  light  shallow 
soil,  so  shallow  indeed  that  in  some  parts  the  plough  cannot 
be  used.  These  tracts  arc  commonly  used  for  sheep-feeding. 
Tho  surface  of  the  mountains  is  commonly  wet  and  boggy, 
but  there  aro  intervening  spots  of  dry  ground  covered  with 
heath.  Some  of  the  soil  in  the  sandstone  districts,  as  in 
the  Curlew  Mountains,  near  Boyle,  is  very  poor,  but  is  capable 
of  great  improvement  from  the  admixture  of  lime,  or  rather 
of  a  compost  of  lime  and  bog  earth,  which  is  to  be  had 
readily.  Much  may  be  done  in  this  way,  as  well  as  by 
draining  coid  wet  lands,  whenever  capital  comes  to  bo 
employed  more  extensively  than  at  present  in  agricultural 
improvement. 

The  extent  of  the  unitnprovod  mountains  and  bogs  lias 
been  estimated  at  above  130,000  English  acres,  the  bogs 
being  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  country  in  patches  of 
various  size  and  in  almost  every  variety  of  situation :  they 
arc  found  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  on  the  banks 
of  thu  loughs  and  rivers,  and  in  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys. 
Several  of  those  on  the  uplands  are  comparatively  dry,  and 
afford  in  their  natural  state  coarso  pasturage  for  young  and 
hardy  cattle.  Something  has  been  done  by  spirited  indivi- 
duals towards  reclaiming  some  portions  of  this  large  amount 
of  waste  laud,  but  nothing  has  been  done  upon  a  large  scale 
or  npon  any  plan  of  co-operation. 

Many  of  the  estates  in  the  county  are  large,  some  be- 
longing to  resident  landlords,  others  to  absentees.  Rents 
vary;  on  farms  of  several  hundred  acres,  '20s.  and  23*.  per 
ace  are  usual,  but,  sometimes  30*.  and  3j*.  arc  given,  and, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  towns,  as  much  as  60#. 
and  bO*.  Tillage  has  been  much  extended  of  late  years,  and 
the  quantity  of  food  raised  is  probably  greater  than  at  any 
former  period ;  but,  excepting  on  the  laud  held  by  a  few 
wealthy  individuals,  thcslateof  agriculture  is  very  wretched, 
especially  on  tho  smaller  farms.  *  To  say  nothing"of  tho 
deficiency  of  produce  attributable  to  bad  ploughing,  un- 
skdful  sowing,  want  of  manures,  and  an  utter  inattention 
to  the  alternation  of  green  crops  with  those  of  coi  n,  potatoes 
alone  excepted,  the  loss  upon  what  the  land  actually  does 
\  ield  is  considerable,  from  hud  and  careless  stacking,  and 
the  general  want  of  barn?    The  stacks  are  commonly  in  ado 
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very  small,  renting  upon  the  earth ;  for  in  a  country  bo  bare  I 
of  timber  and  hedgerows,  boughs  and  bushes  arc  scarce 
articles.  If  wet  weather  comes  on  and  continues  long,  much 
of  what  lies  below,  next  to  the  earth,  perishes  by  attracting 
moisture:  from  the  want  of  abroad  and  firm  basis,  the  frail 
structure  is  liable  likewise  to  be  swayed  by  the  wind ;  and 
the  tops  and  sides  losing  their  oPiginal  form,  and  being  no 
longer  capablo  of  throwing  off  the  rain,  still  more  damago 
ensues.  To  such  losses  ore  likewise  to  be  added  the  depre- 
dations from  vermin,  rats  mice,  and  small  birds,  whilst  the 
corn  remains  out  of  doors. 

•  As  for  barns,  in  the  English  and  Continental  acceptation 
of  the  term,  they  are  literally  unknown.  The  floor  of  some 
outhouse,  or  perhaps  even  that  of  the  family  room,  may 
be  used  for  threshing ;  but  a  vast  proportion  of  the  grain  is 
beaten  out  in  the  open  uir,  very  commonly  near  the  road 
side,  where  there  happens  to  be  a  dry  spot.  These  obser- 
vations, it  must  be  understood,  apply  to  the  small  holdings; 
but  upon  such  is  raised  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  corn 
vhich  is  thrown  into  the  market  from  tho  county  of  Ros- 
common.' (Weld's  Statistical  Survey  of  the  County  of 
Roscommon,  Svo..  Dublin.  1832.) 

The  common  ploughs  of  the  small  farms  arc  very  wretched : 
whether  tho  instrument  works  well  or  ill  is  a  matter  of 
chance,  and  the  plough  is  commonly  followed  by  a  man 
wjth  a  spade.or  rather  a '  loy,*  to  turn  back  the  earth,  which 
would  else,  after  the  plough  had  passed,  revert  to  its  former 
bed.  However,  on  tho  lands  of  the  principal  gentry  ex- 
amples may  be  found  of  excellent  tillage,  with  Scotch 
plough*  of  the  most  approved  construction,  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  horses  and  driven  by  the  ploughman.  The  '  loy '  men- 
tioned above  is  a  sort  of  curved  spade  or  shovel,  of  clumsy 
form,  and  with  a  handle  of  unusual  length,  far  inferior  to 
the  spado  in  general  utility,  bbt  not  ill  adapted  for  use  in 
turning  up  a  light  shallow  soil  in  rocky  districts,  where  tho 
plough  cannot  bo  used.  In  certain  districts'of  tho  county 
where  spado  labour  is  common,  the  labourers  unito  in  com- 
panies, and  work  for  each  other  in  relation.  This  is  the 
case  especially  in  busy  times,  such  as  potato  planting  or 
digging,  and  lightens  their  toil  by  tho  cheerfulness  which 


'Wheat  is  commonly  sown  immediately  after  the  crop  of 
potatoes  has  been  dug  out.  After  the  wheat,  two  or  three 
crops  of  oats  are  taken,  all  for  the  one  manuring  for  the 
potatoes ;  and  then  the  ground  is  sometimes  laid  down  with 
grass  seeds,  in  a  state  unquestionably  too  poor  for  the  pur- 
pose; sometimes  "  lot  out,"  in  the  phrase  of  the  country, 
i  hut  is,  left  to  nature  to  be  clothed  with  grass  of  spontaneous 
growth,  a  process  which  is  sure  in  lime  to  be  accomplished, 
though  always  more  tardily  thnn  iT  the  seeds  were  sown.' 
(Weld,  Statistical  Survey  0/  the  County  of  Roscommon.) 
This  practice  of  '  letting  out'  is  very  injurious;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  by  the  introduction  of  stall-feeding,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  artificial  grasses  and  other  green  crops, 
the  productiveness  of  tho  soil  might  be  increased  two- 
fold. 

Tho  extensive  grazing-farms  of  the  county  contrast 
favourably  with  the  tillage  land ;  yet,  even  in  these,  much 
improvement  is  needed.  Thistles  are  allowed  not  only  to 
remain,  but  to  spread;  so  that  it  is  no  unfrequent  circum- 
stance for  sheep  to  be  pricked  in  the  eye  and  blinded  by 
them.  The  highest  quality  of  posture  land  consists  com- 
monly of  natural  grass.  The  fav-jurite  breed  of  oxen  seems 
to  be  the  long  horned  Leicester.  The  principal  graiiers 
supply  themselves  at  fairs  for  summer  feeding:  they  raise 
only  a  few  head  themselves,  and  those  of  some  superior 
breed.  It  is  common  also  to  have  brood-mares  on  tho  large 
grilling- farms,  and  s-cvcral  fine  horses  of  good  blood  are 
broil.  Thore  are  no  dairies  on  a  large  scale,  but  butter  is 
made  more  or  less  in  every  part  of  the  county.  The  sheep 
are  euiisidcrcd  to  be  far  better  than  those  reared  in  tho  ad- 
jacent counties,  a  result  attributable  partly  to  the  superior 
skill  and  intelligence  of  the  sheep- farmers,  and  partly  to  the 
dry  and  wholesome  nature  of  their  sheep-walks.  The  fa- 
vourite breed  is  a  cross  between  tho  old  Connaught  sheep 
and  tin;  Leicester,  •  which  produces  on  animal  little  inferior 
in  size  to  the  former,  with  a  greater  disposition  to  fallen  in 
a  short  space,  and  with  less  wasto  or  offul  on  tho  carcass.' 
(Weld,  Statistical  Surrey  of  the  County  of  Roscommon.) 

The  '  con-acre' system  is  general,  but*  in  some  parts  of 
the  county  is  not  carried  to  any  great  extent.  The  con- 
solidation of  the  small  farms  into  large  has  not  been  much 
practised ;  in  some  instances  where  it  has  taken  place  the 


tenants  who  were  dispossessed  were  assisted  to  emigrate. 
Emigration  has  taken  place  in  most  parts  of  the  county, 
but  not  to  any  great  extent :  the  emigrants  have  been  from 
various  classes.  They  have  gone  chiefly  to  Canada  or  te 
the  United  States,  but  a  few  Have  gone  to  Australia.  (Ap- 
pendix to  Pint  Report  of  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into 
the  State  of  the  Irish  fbor.) 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry,  or '  cottiers,'  is  very  mise- 
rable.   In  some  places  they  occupy  cabins  without  paying 
any  rent;  but  more  commonly  they  pay  for  a  cabin,  without 
land,  a  yearly  rent  varying  with  the  locality,  frequently 
rising  to  1/.,  in  some  cases  to  \l.  10*.,  and  in  (he  town  of 
Boyle,  as  high  as  2L  10s.;  with  land,  the  yearly  rent  rises 
occasionally  to  3/.  and  3/.  10*.   The  rent  is  paid  sometimes 
in  money,  sometimes  in  labour,  in  which  cases  the  rale  of 
wages  is  about  6c/.  a  day,  and  occasionally  8d.  or  9d.  The 
cabins  are  wretched  hovels,  built  of  mud  or  sods;  or,  where 
stone  is  abundant,  with  stone  walls,  either  dry  or  with  mortar, 
and  thatched  with  straw  or  potato-stalks.  The  furniture  is  of 
the  most  miserable  description,  made  up  of  a  table,  three  or 
four  stools,  a  box,  and  a  pot  or  two.  Bedsteads  are  compara- 
tively rare ;  and  the  bedding  consists  of  straw,  having  a  blan- 
ket, perhaps  only  a  sack,  w  ith  the  addition  of  the  sleeper'., 
day-clolhes  for  a  covering.  In  some  parts  of  tho  county  it  it 
common  for  two  families,  or  even  more,  to  reside  in  one  of 
these  wretched  habitations.   The  condition  of  the  pesuantn 
bos  very  generally  deteriorated  since  1815,  partly  in  ron-e- 
quonce  of  the  linen  manufacture  having  declined.  Distur- 
bances have  been  frequent  in  many  places,  while  in  others 
tho  people  havo  been  very  peaceable.  There  are  a  few  chart- 
table  loan  societies,  some  of  them  established  from  the 
funds  raised  in  England  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  in  1623. 
Illicit  distillation  is  prevalent,  especially  when  corn  is  at  s 
low  price.  Employment  is  scarce,  and  only  a  small  portien 
of  the  peasantry  have  constant  work.  Wages  are  commonly 
Hd.  or  sometimes  lu<f.  a-day  without  diot;  or  6<f  with  diet, 
in  summer;  and  6c/.  a-day  without  diet  in  winter.    In  busy 
times,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho  tojms,  higher  wages 
are  paid.   The  average  yearly  gains  of  a  labourer  ore  va- 
riously estimated,  but  commonly  from  ll.  or  8/.  to  10/.  a 
year.    Women  and  children  get  little  employment,  except 
at  busy  seasons,  such  as  potato  setting  aud  digging,  and  in 
harvest,  when  they  earn  Ad.  or  bd ,  or  even  6c/.  a- day  with- 
out diet.    Herdsmen  are  usually  better  off.   On  a  farm  of 
fifty  acres,  they  get  a  cabin,  an  acre  of  potato  or  cabbage 
garden,  and  grass  for  a  cow;  on  a  farm  of  a  hundred  acres, 
two  acres  oj  garden,  and  the  grass  of  two  cows,  with  the 
opportunity  besides  of  keeping  a  pig  or  a  few  geese.  The 
diet  of  the  peasantry  consists  of  potatoes,  with  the  addition, 
in  some  cases,  of  milk,  or  buttermilk,  red  herrintjR,  und 
oatmeal  for  gruel.   Their  clothing  is  commonly  of  the  most 
wretched  character. 

Divisions,  Towns,  Hp.— The  county  is  divided  info  six 
baronies,  or  hall-baronies,  as  follows: — 

SUiniwn.  Pop.  jfcn, 

Athlone  S.         .  $>,Hr,j 

Ball  m  tobber*  W.         .  7u,J!»7' 

Ballvmoe  (half  barony)     .      S  W.      .  7,.»i.1 

Boyle.  .  .  .  N.  &  N.W.  66,105 
Moycarne  or  Moycarnon  (half-barony)  S.    .        7 , 2J :t 

Roscommon    .       .       .       Central    .  41.430 

There  are,  in  the  county,  the  assizo  and  market  town  of 
Roscommon ;  the  market  and  post  towns  of  Boyle,  Castlcrea. 
Elphin,  Frenchpark,  and  Strokestown ;  and  the  post  towns 
of  Athlcagtie,  Keadue,  and  Mount-Talliot.  Portions  of  tlie 
borough  of  Athlone  [Athlone],  and  of  the  towns  of  Balh- 
nasloo[BALLiNASLOKj,  Carrick-on-Shannon,  and  Jamestown 
[Lkitrih,  County  of],  and  Lancsborough  [LoNftFoan. 
County  of],  are  also  within  tho  border.  The  prinri|ul 
villages  are  Lough-Glynn.  Ruskey,  Knockcroghcry,  Tar- 
meiibarry,  and  Casile  Plunkct. 

Roscommon  is  in  one  of  tho  detached  portion,  of  tho 
barony  of  Ballintobber.  It  appears  to  have  derived  its 
origin  and  its  name  (Ros-Coinan,  'tho  pleasant  placo  of 
Coman')  from  an  abbey  founded  about  a.d.  S5U,  by  St. 
Comnn  or  Coman  us.  Another  ubbey  of  greater  magniticonco 
was  founded  here  for  tho  order  of  'Preaching  Friars,  about 
A.n.  1257,  by  O'Conor,  king  or  prince  of  Con  naught;  and  a 
few  years  after,  a  strong  castle  w"as  built  by  Sir  Robert  de 
Ufford,  one  of  the  early  English  adventurers.  Of  these  last 

*  Tb»  JiliDrlp.il  p,rt  of  llw  karnny  or  lUll.ntohbrr  It  oo  (he  n<l  tida  ofth* 
county;  but  ibrrn  an  two  other  i-isc  iwruon*  unite  deUtclwd  from  it,  on  Um 
UnX»of  the  Mi«unoo  uut  U>nSh  ll«. 
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two  edifices  thoro  arc  considerable  remains ;  the  castle  is  on 
ihc  north  side  of  (he  town,  and  I  he  abbey  on  tbe  south  side. 
Both  are  on  level  ground,  while  the  town  occupies  the 
eastern  and  southern  slopes  of  an  intervening  eminence. 
The  castle  is  an  oblong  quadrangle,  with  a  tower  at  each 
angle,  and  two  additional  towers  to  defend  the  gateway, 
which  is  on  the  eastern  side.    The  town  consists  of  three 
or  four  streets  irregularly  laid  out,  having  in  the  centre 
an  open  space  opposite  tho  old  gaol,  a  building  situated 
on  the  summit  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  town 
stands,  but  now  disused  as  a  prison  from  want  of  suf- 
ficient space.    Near  this  is  the  old  court-house,  now  con- 
certed into  a  Catholic  cliapcl.    A  new  court-house,  a  sub- 
stantial and  commodious  building,  but  deficient  in  archi- 
tectural correctness  and  effect,  and  a  new  gaol,  have  been 
built,  and  near  them  are  some  good  new  houses ;  but  with  the 
exception  of  these,  the  town  presents  an  appearance  of 
wretchedness  and  decay;  four-fifths  of  tho  houses  are  mcro 
cabins.    There  is  a  neat  church  w  ith  a  square  tower.  The 
town  is  ill  supplied  with  water.  There  is  a  county  infirmary 
near  tho  new  court-house,  a  plain  brick  building.  The 
ruins  of  tho  Abbey  church  are  of  various  dates;  they  con- 
tain a  tomb,  said  to  be  that  of  O'Conor,  founder  of  the 
abbey,  with  a  mutilated  effigy  recumbent  on  it,  and  cfligics 
of  Irish  gallow-glasses  (antient  light-  infantry)  sculptured 
in  relief  on  the  perpendicular  sides  of  the  tomb.    Tho  in- 
terior of  the  church  is  still  used  as  a  burial-ground. 

The  parish  extends  into  the  barony  of  Atblone;  the  en- 
tire population  in  1831  was  837-1,  of  whom  3306  wcro  in  Ihe 
town.  Tho  shops  are  numerous,  but  business  does  not 
appear  to  thrive  as  in  seme  other  towns  in  the  county. 
Course  pottery  is  manufactured  near  the  town.  There  is 
a  weekly  market  on  Saturdays,  well  attended,  at  which  corn, 
the  materials  of  clothing,  and  articles  of  clothing  made 
up,  are  sold  to  a  considerable  extent.  There  is  no  direct 
communication  with  Dublin ;  but  there  arc  cars  to  Athlone 
and  to  Killoshee  on  the  Royal  Canal.  Mendicity  and  pro- 
stitution prevail  to  a  frightful  extent.  Thcro  is  a  barrack 
not  far  from  tho  town. 

The  assizes  for  tho  county  are  held  here ;  and  also  the 
Epiphany  and  Midsummer  quarter-sessions  for  the  division, 
which  comprises  the  baronies  of  Athlone,  Ball)  moo,  Moy- 
carne,  and  part  of  Ballintobber,  and  petty  sessions  for  the 
district.  Tho  town  was  formerly  a  parliamentary  borough, 
but  was  disfranchised  at  the  Union,  since  which  lime  the  cor- 
poration has  become  extinct.  There  were  in  1835  six  schools 
connected  with  the  Kildare-place  Society,  the  London  Iliber- 
maii  Socioty,  the  London  Ladies'  Hibernian  Society,  or  sup- 
ported by  endowment  or  contribution;  a  classical  school, 
and  eleven  hedge-schools :  in  all,  eighteen  schools. 

Boyle  is  about  103  miles  from  Dublin,  on  Ihc  mail-road 
to  Sligo,  and  on  tho  stream  (the  Boyle  Water)  which  fljws 
IVom  Lough  Gara  into  Lough  Key.  Tho  town  appears  to 
hare  risen  under  tho  protection  of  a  Bornardine  abboy, 
which  was  transferred  to  Boyle,  a.u.  1 16 1,  and  attained  great 
wealth.  The  ruins  exist  on  tho  left  or  north  bank  of  the 
Buyle  Water,  about  a  quarter  of  a  milo  below  the  town 
bridge;  they  aro  tolerably  extensive,  and  include  the  re- 
mains of  the  church  and  of  some  of  the  monastic  buildings, 
uow  enclosed  in  a  private  garden.  Some  of  the  arches  were 
walled  up  after  the  suppression,  when  the  abbey  was  fur  a 
time  occupied  as  a  military  post.  The  older  part  of  the 
lown  stands  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river;  the  more 
unproved  part  ou  the  southern.  Tho  newer  houses  aro  in  this 
part;  ihey  are  built  of  limcstoue  or  sandstone.  Of  obout 
!iv0  hundred  houses,  three-fifths  aro  miserablo  thatched 
fabina,  and  half  the  remainder  are  little  better.  The  town 
'*  inconveniently  laid  out.  The  bridge  over  the  river  is  a 
i  aadiomo  structure,  loo  feet  long  and  42  feet  wide,  of 
three  arches,  and  lately  built  in  place  of  an  older  bridge, 
v.hich  had  fivo  low  narrow  arches.  A  new  bridge  of  one 
an-h  has  been  thrown  over  the  river  a  little  below  the  town 
bridge,  and  just  above  the  ruins  of  tho  abbey ;  and  a  third 
budge  lower  down.  Tho  church  is  capacious,  but  the  archi- 
tecture is  not  in  good  taste.  There  are  two  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapels,  one  or  two  dissenting  places  of  worship,  a  new 
scuions  huu!*),  a  bridewell,  and  a  barrack ;  the  last  was  for- 
merly a  nobleman's  mansion.  Tho  old  sessions-house  has 
been  pulled  down,  and  a  building  for  religious  and  charita- 
ble purposes  erected  on  its  site. 

Tho  population  of  tho  town,  in  1831,  was  3433;  of  the 
whole  parish,  \  i,H'J7.  Tbe  town  is  fairly  provided  with  shop?, 
and  is  the  mart  of  Ihe  surrounding  dir trict.  Corn,  and  bul- 


I  ter,  which  is  sold  in  firkins  for  exportation,  are  the  stuplo 
articles  of  trade.  The  butter  market  is  on  Monday ;  but  the 
principal  market,  at  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  linen 
yarn  is  sold,  is  on  Saturday.  Heavy  goods  are  chiefly 
brought  from  Sligo,  lighter  ones  from  Dublin.  There  ar« 
six  fairs  in  the  year. 

Bovlo  was  formerly  a  parliamentary  borough,  but  tho 
priviiego  of  returning  members  was  lost  by  the  Union ;  and 
tho  corporation  has  been  dissolved  by  tho  late  Irish  Muni- 
cipal Reform  Act.  Thcro  wcro  in  tho  parish,  in  1835, 
seventeen  day-schools,  including  two  privato  boarding- 
schools,  two  national  schools,  one  school  supported  by  the 
Baptist  Society,  four  schools  partly  supporte'd  by  subscrip- 
tion, four  private  day-schools,  and  four  hedge-schools. 
There  were  beside  four  Sunday-schools.  A  weekly  news- 
paper is  published  at  Boyle. 

The  quarter-sessions  aro  held  hero  twice  in  the  year,  for 
tho  division  which  comprises  Ihc  baronies  of  Boyle  and  Res- 
common  and  part  of  tlto  barony  of  Ballintobber ;  petty-sessions 
are  also  held.  There  is  a  barrack  fur  the  county  constabulary  , 
of  whom  a  body  are  stationed  here.  There  are  a  charitable 
loan  society,  and  two  dispensaries,  ono  maintained  by  Loid 
Lorlon,  whose  beautiful  mausion  and  demesne  of  Rocking- 
ham are  on  the  banks  of  Lough  Key  near  tbe  town. 

Castlerea  is  in  Kilkeevan  parish,  in  tbe  barony  of  Bal- 
lintobber, 17  miles  north-west  of  Roscommon,  on  the 
river  Suck,  which  runs  through  thj  town,  aud  divides  it 
into  two  parts ;  a  small  stream,  a  feeder  of  the  Suck,  also 
runs  through  tho  town,  aud  joins  the  river  just  below.  Tho 
town  consists  principally  of  one  long  street,  the  continuity  of 
which  is  interrupted  by  two  bridges  over  the  Suck  aud  its 
feeder.  Many  of  the  houses  arc  now,  nearly  one  half  of  the 
southern  side  of  the  street  has  been  rebuilt,  and  new  til- 
lages for  the  peasantry  are  springing  up  ou  every  part  of  the 
estate  of  Lord  Mountsandford,  whose  demesne  and  residence 
arc  close  to  the  town.  The  population  of  the  town,  in  lbj  l, 
was  1172;  that  of  the  whole  parish,  10.bC".  Of  about  1 7o 
houses,  nearly  70  were  mere  cabins,  and  about  1*5  were 
thatched  houses  of  two  stories ;  but  the  cabins  are  beUcr 
than  in  most  other  towns  in  the  counly,  and  some  of  thcui 
are  remarkably  neat.  There  are  several  neat  cottages  with 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  market  is  ou  Wednesday  for  corn,  and  on  Saturday 
for  provisions.  There  aro  a  malthousc,  a  distillery,  and  a 
tan-yard,  aud  a  number  of  small  shops.  There  is  anuuket- 
place,  with  convenient  shambles.  There  are  four  fairs  in 
tho  year.  The  Easter  quarter- sessions  for  the  Buyle  division 
of  the  county  are  held  here.  Tho  sessions-house  stands  near 
Ihe  market-place;  and  there  is  a  bridcwelU  Petty  sessions 
aro  abto  held.  Trie  parish  church  of  Kilkeevan  is  close  to 
tho  town,  and  there  is  a  Catholic  chapel. 

The  parish  had,  in  1835,  twenty-three  day  schools,  inclu- 
ding two  national  schools,  oue  school  chiefly  supported  from 
Eranmus  Smith's  fund,  nine  supported  by  Lord  Mount- 
sandford, one  supported  by  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the  parish, 
a  classical  school,  aud  nine  hedge-schools.  There  are u  loan 
fund  aud  a  dispensary. 

Elphiu  is  in  the  barony  of  Roscommon,  11  mites  south 
by  east  of  Buyle.  The  towu  extends  along  the  summit  of 
a  ridge,  and  runs  nearly  east  and  west:  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  ihe  houses  aro  mere  cabins,  many  of  them  of  the 
most  wretched  character;  thcro  are  scarcely  any  tinted 
bouses.  The  cathedral  stands  at  ihc  eastern  end  of  tho 
town,  and  the  Cniholic  chapel  at  the  western.  The  cathedral, 
a  modern  building,  of  barn-like  appearance,  about  80  feet 
long  and  28  broad,  with  a  slated  roof,  i.i  little  in  harmony 
with  tho  tall  dilapidated  square  lower  with  winch  it  is 
united.  It  is  used  a*  the  parish  churcli,  and  is  neat  in  iu 
internal  appearance.  The  bishop's  palace  is  a  spacious  and 
comfortable  country-house,  with  a  lawu  in  front.  The  Ca- 
tholic chapel  is  commodious,  but  not  elegant. 

The  population  of  ihe  town,  in  IS31,  was  1507;  of  the 
whole  pariah,  6643.  The  shops  are  small  and  ill-supplied. 
A  market  has  been  established  within  the  last  few  years  by 
tho  bishop.  There  is  a  dispensary.  There  were,  in  1835, 
three  day-schools,  supported,  one  by  the  clergy  and  the  So- 
ciety for  Discouraging  Vice,  and  two  by  the  London  Ladies' 
Hibernian  Society,  and  nino  hedge-schools.  The  diocesan 
school,  founded  by  Bishop  Hudson,  a.d.  16*5,  is  net  noticed 
in  the  Parliamentary  Returns.  There  are  two  yearly  Lns 
at  Klphin. 

French  park  is  in  tho  barony  of  Boyle,  9  miles  south 
south-west  of  Boyle.    It  is  a  small  place,  containing  about 
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a  hundred  houses,  most  of  them  mere  cabins,  at  the  junction 
of  four  roads.  There  are  a  Catholic  chapel,  a  school  bouse, 
and  a  sessions-house ;  and  a  markol-house  Itas  been  erected 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  mansion  and  demesne  of 
French-park,  the  seat  of  the  French  family,  are  close  to  the 
town  ;  and  about  half  a  mile  distant,  on  the  verge  of  a  bog, 
arc  the  ruins  of  Clnnshanvill  Abbey.  The  ruins  consist  of  the 
walls  of  the  church,  with  its  steeple,  two  detached  chapels 
in  the  burial  ground,  and  the  remains  of  a  square  build- 
in?;  belonging  apparently  to  the  habitable  part  of  the  abbey. 
The  ruins,  from  their  situation  in  a  flat  open  country,  form 
a  striking  object  at  a  distance,  but  are  neither  very  pic- 
turesque nor  of  much  antiquarian  interest  when  viewed 
nearer.  In  the  burial-ground,  which  is  still  used,  is  a  lofty 
cross.  Tho  population  of  the  town,  in  1831,  was  447  ;  that 
of  tho  parish  of  Tybohan  orTaughboyne,  in  which  it  stands, 
was  16.460.  Butler,  yarn,  and  pigs  arc  sold  in  the  market, 
which  is  held  on  Thursday.  •  There  are  three  ycarlv  fairs. 
Good  sandstono  is  quarried  in  tho  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  limcstono  in  the  town  itself.  Petty  sessions  are 
held  here.    Frcm-h- park  has  a  dispensary'. 

Strokestown  is  in  the  barony  of  Roscommon,  between 
Elphin  and  Lanesborough.  It  contained,  in  1831,  about  two 
hundred  and  aixty  houses  and  1547  inhabitants.  The  town 
consists  of  two  streets  crossing  at  right  angles ;  the  one  which 
runs  cust  and  west  is  nearly  I  50  feet  wide,  and  has  Lord  Hart- 
land's  demesne  and  mansion  at  one  end,  and  a  new  church 
at  the  other.  Threc-flftlis  of  the  houses  are  mere  cabins, 
and  more  than  another  fifth  are  thatched  cottages,  little  bet- 
ter than  cabins.  The  rest  are  built  of  limestone  or  sand- 
stone, both  or  which  are  procured  near  the  town,  and  aro 
roofed  with  Welsh  slates,  imported  into  Sligo,  and  brought 
from  thence  by  land  carriage.  Trade  is  prosperous,  and  the 
market  is  well  attended  ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  wheat, 
for  the  growth  of  which  the  soil  round  the  town  is  parti- 
cularly favourable,  is  sold  ;  and  the  country-people  bring  in 
linen,  linen  yarn,  tow,  woollen  stockings,  flannels, and  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  woollen  stuff  which  is  dyed  and  dressed  in  the 
town.  The  market  is  also  well  supplied  w  ith  lake  and  river  fish, 
and  some  sea-fish,  and  goods  of  all  kinds  arc  sold  in  stalls. 
There  are  four  yearly  fairs.  There  are  a  sessions-house  and 
bridewell,  and  the  quarter-sessions  for  the  Boyle  division  of 
the  county  are  held  here  once  in  the  year.  There  is  also  a 
dispeusary.  The  old  mansion-house  of  Lord  Hartland  has 
been  modernised :  in  tho  grounds,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  house,  are  the  roofless  walls  of  an  old  church,  used  as  the 
fumily  burial-place.  Races  are  hold  at  Ballynafad,  three  or 
four  miles  south  of  the  town. 

Athleaguo  is  a  small  place,  containing,  in  1831,  eighty- 
seven  houses  and  488  inhabitants :  there  is  a  long  bridge,  or 
rather  scries  of  bridges  connected  by  a  long  causeway,  car- 
ried obliquely  across  the  river  Suck,  which  here  Hows  in  a 
divided  channel.  Athlcaguc.is  a  dull  place,  with  little  trade; 
there  is  a  Hour-mil).  Four  fairs  are  held  in  the') car.  The 
church  is  an  old  building  in  bad  repair;  there  is  a  Catholic 
chapel  in  the  town.  Keaduo  is  in  Boyle  barony,  ten  or 
eleven  miles  north-north-west  of  Carrick-on-Shannon ;  it 
consisted,  in  1831,  of  about  forty  houses,  chiefly  cabins.  A 
market-house  was  then  building;  and  the  place  was  increas- 
ing in  prosperity  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Arigna 
iron-woiks.  There  aro  ten  yearly  fairs.  Kcaduc  has  a  dis- 
pensary. Mount-Talbot  is  in  Athlono  barony,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Suck,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  demesne  of  the 
Talbot  family,  which  is  close  to  the  village.  It  is  a  small 
place,  pleasantly  situated.  Mount-Talbot  has  four  fairs 
in  tho  year.  Petty  sessions  are  held  both  here  and  at 
Keadue. 

Lough-Glynn  had,  in  1831,  about  fifty  houses,  chiefly  ca- 
bins, but  superior  to  those  commonly  met  with ;  there  were 
n  Catholic  chapel  and  a  dispensary  near  the  village,  and  a 
parish  church  at  some  distance:  the  population  was  254. 
Ruskey  or  Rooskey  is  in  Ballintobber  hundred,  and  on  the 
Shannon,  over  which  is  a  bridge  of  nine  arches;  tho  vil- 
lage extends  across  the  river  into  Lei  trim  and  Longford 
counties.  The  church  of  the  parish  of  Tarmonbarry  is  in 
tho  village;  also  a  Catholic  chapel.  Knockcroghery  (pro- 
nounced Nocrohory)  is  in  the  barony  of  Athlone,  about  5 
miles  south-cast  of  Roscommon,  not  far  from  Lough  Roe. 
It  has  a  new  church  and  new  school-houses.  A  considera- 
ble manufactory  of  tobacco-pipes  is  carried  on ;  and  thcro 
are  two  yearly  fairs,  one  of  them  a  large  one.  Tarmonbarry 
is  in  Athlone  barony,  on  tho  right  bank  of  the  Shannon, 
which  U  hero  divided  into  two  arms,  over  each  of  which 


there  is  a  bridge:  these  bridges  aro  connected  by  a  cause- 
way over  the  intervening  i*lanfl.  The  Royal  Canal  termi- 
nates in  the  Shannon  at  Richmond  harbour  opposite  Tar- 
monbarry :  there  are  extensive  basins,  docks,  and  warehouses 
on  the  Longford  side  of  the  river.  Castlo-Plunkct  is  a 
miserable  place  of  about  forty  miserable  cabins.  Lough  - 
Glynn  and  Tarmonbarry  have  each  four  fairs  in  the  year; 
Castle- Plunkct  has  three. 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purposes.— The 
number  of  parishes  in  the  county  is  differently  stated;  we 
believe  the  correct  number  to  be  fifty-six.  These,  with  some 
of  the  adjacent  parishes  in  the  next  counties,  make  up 
thirty-one  benefices  ;  of  which  twenty-seven  are  in  the  dio- 
rcso  of  Elphin,  one  in  that  of  Clonfert,  one  in  Ardagh. 
and  two  in  Tuara.  All  these  dioceses  were  in  the  eccle- 
siastical province  ofTuam.  except  Ardagh,  which  was  in  the 
province  of  Armagh;  but  by  the  late  alterations  in  tli<? 
Irish  church,  all  are  now  in  the  province  of  Armagh. 

The  county  is  included  in  tho  Connaughl  circuit:  the 
assizes  are  held  at  Roscommon,  where  is  the  county  gaol. 
The  county  is  divided  into  two  parts  for  the  sessions  busi- 
ness :  the  division  of  Athlone  comprehends  the  baronies  or 
half-baronies  of  Athlone,  Ballymoe,  Moycarne,  and  part  of 
Ballintobber ;  the  division  of  Boyle  comprehends  lire  baro- 
nies of  Boyle,  Roscommon,  and  the  rest  of  Ballintobber 
the  sessions  for  the  first  arc  held  alternately  at  Athlone  and 
Roscommon;  those  of  the  second,  twice  in  the  year  at 
Boyle,  once  at  Castlcrca,  and  once  at  Strokestown.  The 
county  gaol  is  at  Roscommon,  and  there  aro  bridewells  at 
Athlone,  Boyle,  Casilcrea,  and  Strokestown.  The  discipline 
of  tho  county-gaol  is  very  defective ;  tho  great  objects  <>f 
prison  discipline  are  altogether  lo?t  sight  of;  nor  is  the  >ize 
of  the  gaol  or  the  number  of  the  cells  sufficient.  The  bride- 
wells of  Athlone  and  Boyle  ire  clean  and  well  ordered. 
Those  of  Castlcrca  and  Strokestown  are  for  the  temporary 
lodgment  of  prisoners.  The  constabulary  force,  on  1st  Janu- 
ary. 1838,  amounted  to  244,  viz.  1  subinspcctor,  G  chief  con- 
stables, 7  head-constables,  43  constables,  and  1 87  subcon- 
stables. 

There  is  a  county  infirmary  at  Roscommon,  and  dispensa- 
ries at  Athlone,  Boyle,  Castlcrea,  Elphin,  French-park. 
Strokestown,  Keadue,  Lough-Glynn,  Croghan,  Tulsk,  and 
Fallyleague.  The  county  is  included  in  the  district  of  the 
Conuaught  lunatic  asylum,  which  is  at  Ballinasloc. 

Two  members  are  returned  for  the  county,  who  aro  elected 
at  Roscommon.  Athlone,  which  is  partly  in  this  county,  is 
the  only  parliamentary  borough.  'J  lie  number  of  voters  on 
the  register  for  the  county  in  1834-5  was  186  1 ;  for  the  bo- 
rough of  Athlone  274. 

1  he  amount  of  grand-jury  presentments  in  the  year  1837 
was  27,051/.  16*.  3rf.,viz. :  for  new  roads,  bridges.  &c.  2502/. 
3*.  6$</.;  for  repairing  roads,  bridges,  &c..  7*84/.  2*.  1  lid.  ; 
for  building  or  repairing  gaols,  bridewells,  and  houses  of 
correction,  41/.  10*. ;  fur  prison  and  bridewell  expenses, 
1915/.  15*. ;  for  the  police  and  expenses  of  witnessea,  41%/. 
0*.  10W. ;  for  salaries  of  county  officers,  nut  included  in  tbc 
foregoing  heads,  3376/.  18*.;  for  public  charities,  1454/. 
17*.  2d. ;  fur  the  repayment  of  government  advances,  5108/. 
6*.  10^</. ;  and  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  572/.  3*.  lOrf. 

History,  Antiquities,  <Sr. — In  the  earliest  historical  pe- 
riod this  county  appears  to  have  been  partly  or  wholly  in 
possession  of  the  Autcri,  a  people  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
and  supposed  by  Sir  James  Ware  [Hist,  of  Ireland*  vol.  n., 
ch.  vi.)  to  have  inhabited  some  part  of  the  counties  of  Gal- 
way  and  Roscommon.  At  a  later  period  it  was  occupied  by 
the  septs  or  clans  of  O'Conor  Ruadh  (red?,  Rough,  or  Roe; 
and  O  Conor  Dhunnc  (brown)  Dunn,  or  Dun,  whose  terri- 
tories comprehended  respectively  tho  baronies  of  Roscom- 
mon and  Ballintobber;  and  by  the  «ept  of  tho  Maedermots, 
whose  territories  now  constitute  the  barony  of  Boyle;  the 
parts  bordering  on  Galway  were  occasionally  cncroaclied 
upon  by  the  O'Dalys  and  the  O'Kcllys  of  Galway.  The 
territories  of  the  two  tribes  of  the  O'Conors  were  called 
Hy-Onach ;  those  of  the  Maedermots  were  called  Moylurg 
orMoylurg;  and  those  of  the  O'Dalys  and  O'Kcllys,"  Hy- 
Maine  or  Mainech.  Part  of  tho  county  was  included,  with 
a  portion  of  Galway,  in  Clanckonow,  tho  territory  of  the 
Bourks:  tho  most  northern  part  was  included  in  Corcach- 
lann,  tho  territory  of  the  O'Hanlys  and  O'Brocnans;  be- 
tween tho  Suck  and  the  Shannon  was  the  district  of  Dcalbna 
Nuadhat;  Hy-Briun  Sinna  was  another  district  along  (lie 
bank  of  the  Shannon  ;  and  a  district  called  Kierrigia-ai, 
afterwards  Clan-Ktthern,  was  included  in  the  county,  but 
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in  what  part  is  not  specified.  (Wore,  Mil.  of  Ireland,  chap, 
vii.,  sec.  I.) 

Of  the  earliest  period  there  are  few  memorials,  the  ratlis 
(hill-fort*  or  earth-works)  are  tho  principal.  Of  these  there 
arc  more  than  four  hundred  and  seventy.  They  arc  always 
upon  natural  eminences.  They  contained  within  their  ram- 
parts tbu  dwelling-place*  of  the  chieftain  and  his  family, 
commonly  constructed  of  earth  and  hurdles,  but  having 
*imi«:imes  wooden  walls  upon  a  foundation  of  earth.  At 
Oran,  between  Roscommon  and  Castlcrea,  is  one  of  the 
round  tower*  whose  use  and  origin  aro  so  uncertain.  It  is 
only  about  twelve  feet  high,  and  bears  the  appearance  of 
never  having  been  finished,  rather  than  of  having  been 
thrown  down.  Its  interior  diameter  is  1 1  feet  3  inches  ; 
ami  the  thickness  of  the  walls  4  feet  C  inches.  It  is  built 
of  limestone;  the  stones  are  well  cut,  fit  closely,  and  are 
laid  in  even  courses. 

Seven  years  aficr  the  English  invasion  of  Ireland,  tho 
county  was  attacked  by  Milo  or  Miles  do  Cogan,  one  of  the 
must  active  and  warlike  of  the  English  adventurers.  Ros- 
i  fin  nun  formed  at  that  lime  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Con- 
naught, and  was  governed  by  Rodcric  O'Conor,  recognised 
as  sovereign  of  Ireland.    Do  Cogan  advanced  with  40 
knights.  200  other  horsemen,  and  300  archers  to  the  town 
of  Roscommon,  where  ho  was  joined  by  Murfough,  son  of 
Rnderic,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  malcontents.  Tne  natives 
lio*ever,  by  driving  away  their  cattle  and  laying  waste  their 
roiiatry,  reduced  De  Cogau  and  his  army  to  great  danger 
from  famine,  and  obliged  them  to  retreat.    In  1204  the 
i-uumy  was  again  ravaged  by  William  Bourke  tor  de  Burgo) 
Fiti-AMolm,  lord  of  Limerick  and  the  neighbouring 
country  :  in  1216,  tho  castle  of  Athlone,  on  the  frontier,  was 
erected  to  secure  a  ford  of  the  Shannon,  and  in  1268  that  of 
Rjseomroon  was  built  to  secure  the  quietness  of  the  county, 
at  that  time  assumed  to  be  subject  to  the  English,  and  in- 
cluded in  a  grant  of  Connauglit,  made  by  Henry  HI.  to  the 
family  of  De  Burgo,  or  De  Burgh,  who  held  also  the  earl- 
dom of  Ulster.   Tho  native  princes  of  the  country,  though 
recognising  the  supremacy  of  the  English  crown,  were  not 
disposed  to  submit  to  such  wholesale  spoliation,  and  the 
caalc  of  Roscommon  was  twice  token  by  them.  a.d.  1272  and 
This  pai  l  of  Ireland  appears  to  have  been  lon»  in  a 
Male  of  anarchy,  the  Irish  septs  struggling  for  independence 
willi  the  De  Burgos,  their  Anglo-Norman  masters.    In  a.d. 
I'M 5.  Richard  do  Burgo,  carl  of  Ulster,  and  Tedlim  or 
l'iji-liiu  O'C'in.ir,  Irijh  prince  of  Connaught,  advanced  in 
roMui'ieiiiin  from  Roscommon,  to  repel  tho  invasion  of  the 
Scotch  under  Edward  Bruce;  but  O'Conor,  seduced  by 
the  offers  of  Bruce,  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  him  ; 
and  returned  home  to  guard  his  own  inheritance  against  his 
kiiutu.iu  Rod  eric,  who  sought  to  usurp  it.    Fedlim,  whose 
treaty  with  Bruce  was  not  known,  was  supported  by  the 
Kn-lish,  and  by  their  aid  he  defeated  Rodcric,  who  fell  in 
the  battle.    He  now  avowed  his  alliance  with  the  Scots,  but 
was  entirely  defeated  by  the  English  under  William  de 
Hurgo,  brother  of  Earl  Richard,  and  Sir  John  Bermingham, 
at  Athenry  in  Galway,  a.d.  1316.  The  victory  utterly  broke 
the  puwer  of  the  O  Conors,  who  split  into  clans  or  septs, 
of  which  two  have  been  noticed  as  occupying  portions  of 
Roscommon.    These  two  septs  became  rivals,  and  wasted 
tbeir  strength  in  mutual  hostilities.    Meanwhile,  the  inhe- 
ritance of  the  De  Burgos  came  by  marriage  to  Lionel,  duko 
of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward  III.,  whose  descendants  after- 
wards came  to  (he  throne  in  the  person  of  Edward  IV.,  ex- 
cept such  of  the  territories  of  the  family  in  Connaught  as 
•ere  usurped  by  some  of  the  vounger  branches. 

Of  this  troubled  period  there  are  several  memorials,  in 
•he  ruined  castles  and  monastic  buildings  which  exist. 
Roscommon  Castle, and  Roscommon. Boyle,  andClonshanvill 
abbeys,  the  last  near  French-park,  havo  beer)  noticed.  Be- 
tween Roscommon  and  Casllerea  are  tho  ruins  of  Ballin- 
tobber  Castle,  the  antient  stronghold  of  tho  O'Conor 
Dhunne  or  Don.  The  walls  enclose  a  quadrangle  270  feet 
by  '237  feet,  and  are  strengthened  by  polygonal  towers  resem- 
bling those  of  Caernarvon  CaMlo.  The  walls  and  the  towers 
are  tolerably  complete  externally;  but  the  towers  are  little 
more  than  shells.  There  are  the  walls  of  the  church  and  of 
some  of  the  dependent  buildings  of  Tulsk  Abbey  standing. 
There  was  formerly  a  strong  castle  at  Tulsk,  ond'  there  was 


nt  Ballyimfad  near  Slrokestnwn.  of  which  the  ruins  are 
still  visible :  it  was  the  stronghold  of  O'Conor  Ruadh.  A  very 
remarkable  ruined  fort  of  unknown  antiquity  is  to  be  seen 
near  Lough  Glynn.   The  keep  of  Athlone  Castle,  which  is 


yet  standing,  is  a  decagon,  and  is  in  tho  Roscommon  part 
of  the  town.  There  are  several  remains  of  small  castles, 
especially  of  one  on  Castlo  Island  in  Lough  Key,  but  none 
of  them  deserving  particular  description.  There  are  con- 
siderable ruins  of  Coote  Hall,  a  fortified  mansion  or  the 
middle  ages,  between  Lough  Key  and  tho  Shannon. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Connaught  was  formed  into 
counties,  and  the  county  of  Roscommon  divided  into  baro- 
nies. Tins  measure  is  ascribed  by  some  to  tho  earl  of  Sus*ex 
lord-lieutenant  (ad.  1362-64);  by  others  to  his  successor, 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  lord  deputy  (a.d.  I66j-67);  while  Mr. 
Wehl  (Statistical  Survey  of  the  County  of  Roscommon) 
ascribes  it  to  Sir  John  Perrot,  lord  deputy,  whoso  adminis- 
tration was  considerably  later  (a.d.  1664  fcS). 

In  the  rebellion  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  O'Conors  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  English.  Boyle  Abbey  was  besieged 
by  the  Ulster  insurgonts  in  the  war  of  1641.  The  county 
fell  into  their  hands,  and  the  O'Conor  Dhunne  now  took 
part  with  them :  some  severe  encounters  took  place,  especi- 
ally in  1642.  when  Callaugh  O'Conor  was  defeated  by  the 
English.  The  insurgents  long  retained  possession  of  the 
county,  but  on  the  termination  of  the  war  their  chiefs  were 
deprived  of  their  estates,  which  were  confiscated,  and  divided 
among  English  and  Scotch  adventurers.  At  ihe  Restora- 
tion O'Conor  Dhunne  or  Don  obtained  the  greater  part  of 
his  property  again,  and  his  descendants  are  among  the  few 
native  Irish  families  who  have  retained  their  lands.  In  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  the  principal  events  connected  with 
this  county  were  the  first  ineffectual  siege  of  Athlone  by 
a  body  of  William's  army,  under  General  Douglas  (a  i>. 
I6U0),  and  the  subsequent  siege  and  capture  of  that  ci'.v 
<a.d.  1691)  by  the  main  body  of  William's  troops,  then  under 
General  Ginkell.  [Athlone  ]  This  was  followed  by  the 
decisive  battle  of  Aghrim  f  Aghrim],  fought  in  the  udjat  ent 
county  of  Galway.  Roscommon  gives  the  title  of  earl  to 
the  noble  family  of  Dillon. 

(Weld's  Statistical  Survey  of  Roscommon ;  Ware's. 
Cox's, Gordon's,  and  Moore '«//«*/.  of  Ireland;  Parliamentary 
f\n>ers;  Lewis's  ToixtgrarJtical  Dictionary/  of  Irelatnl ) 

ROSCOMMON.  WENTWORTH  DILLON.  EARL 
OF,  was  born  in  Ireland  about  1633.  He  was  the  son  i  f 
James  Dillon,  third  earl  of  Roscommon,  and  Elizabeth 
Wentworth,  sister  to  the  earl  of  Strafford,  who  was  godfather 
to  his  nephew,  and  gave  hmi  his  own  family  name.  Upon 
the  breaking  out  of  disturbances  in  Ireland.  Strafford  sent 
for  him,  and  placed  him  at  his  own  scat  in  Yorkshire,  where 
he  had  him  instructed  in  Latin,  which  Dillon  is  said  to  have 
learned  so  as  to  write  it  with  purity  and  elegance,  though  ho 
was  never  able  to  retain  the  rules  of  grammar.  When  tho 
storm  had  overtaken  Strafford,  Dillon  was  sent  to  Caen, 
where  he  prosecuted  bis  studies  under  Bochart.  He  after- 
wards travelled  into  Haly,  where  ho  examined  with  care  the 
most  valuable  remains  of  classical  antiquity,  and  he  acquired 
uncommon  skill  in  the  knowledge  of  medals.  He  returned 
to  England  at  the  Restoration,  and  was  made  captain  of  the 
band  of  pensioners,  a  preferment  which  led  him  into  the 
habit  of  gaming  and  the  loss  of  much  of  his  fortune.  Ho 
was  subsequently  appointed  master  of  the  horse  to  the 
duchess  of  York,  and  no  married  the  Lady  Frances,  daughter 
of  tho  earl  of  Burlington,  and  widow  of  Colonel  Courtney. 

Wood  says  of  Roscommon  that  he  'was  educated  from  his 
youth  in  all  kind  of  polite  learning,'  and  that  he  '  was  ac- 
counted most  excellent  in  the  art  of  poetrv.'  He  was  nomi- 
nated at  Oxford  to  be  created  LLD.,  May  23rd,  I'ImI.  but 
did  not  appear  at  the  time  appointed.    Whether  he  had 

freviously  been  connected  with  the  University  is  uncertain, 
[e  formed  the  intention  of  escaping  apprehended  evils  at 
home  by  retiring  to  Rome,  but  he  was  delayed  by  the  gout, 
which,  through  improper  medical  treatment,  occasioned  his 
death.  At  the  moment  in  which  he  expired,  he  uttered,  with 
an  energy  of  voice  that  expressed  the  most  fervent  devotion, 
two  lines  of  his  own  version  of  '  Dies  Iras :' 

•  My  iUx\.  my  P»lh*r.«o4  my  FcU-iut, 
Du  not  fomtkc  me  lu  my  e(j<L' 

Ho  died  in  1684,  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Roscommon  wrote  tho  following  works :  1,  '  An  Essay  on 
translated  Verse,'  London,  ICsO,  4to.;  2,  *  Prologues  a  id 
Epilogues  to  Plays.'  &c,  collected  1684,  8vo. ;  3,  II oi ace's 
'  Art  of  Poctrv.' translated  into  English  blank  veTsc,  ICsu, 
4to. ;  4, '  Dr.  Win.  Sherlock's  case  of  Resistance  of  Suinemu 
Power*,'  translated  into  French.  Bvo.  A  short  tinio  before 
his  death,  Roscommon,  among  other  literary  projects,  formed 
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thtf  plan  of  a  society  fur  refining  tho  English  languago  and 
fixing  its  standard,  ami  ho  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  in 
the  design  by  John  Dry  den ;  but  no  particulars  upon  this 
subject  arc  recorded. 

(Wood's  Fasti  Oxom'enses  ;  Johnson'*  Lives  of  the  I\#tt ; 
Walpolc's  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  Park's  edition.) 

ROSE.  [Rosa] 

ROSE-COLOURED  OUZEL.  [Sturniojb] 
ROSE-ENGINE  TURNING.  (Turning.] 
ROSEMARY.  [Rosmarinus.] 

ROSEN,  FREDERIC  AUGUSTUS,  was  born  on  the 
2nd  of  September,  1805,  at  Hanover,  and  died  in  London  on 
the  12th  of  September,  lt>37.    He  received  his  earliest 
education  from  his  father,  who  still  lives  at  Detmold  in 
Westphalia,  where  he  hold*  a  high  official  situation  in  tho 
government  of  the  prince  of  Lippe  Detmold.  Ho  afterwards 
went  to  the  gymnasium  at  Gottingcn.    In  the  year  1822 
Rosen  went  to  the  university  of  Leipzig,  and  two  years 
afterwards  to  Berlin.   Tho  energy  with  which  ho  applied 
himself  to  all  branches  of  science  and  literature,  and  his 
great  powers  for  acquiring  knowledge,  encouraged  his 
friends  to  form  the  highest  expectations  of  his  future  career. 
At  an  early  period  he  hail  become  distinguished  for  his 
classical  attainments  and  bis  knowledge  of  the  Semitic 
languages ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  \h24  that  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  Sanscrit,  a  language  which  at  that  time 
was  almost  unknown  in  Germany,  although  its  importance 
in  all  questions  connected  with  the  early  history  of  civilisa- 
tion had  been  pointed  out  by  the  two  Sclilcgels,  Creuzer, 
and  William  von  Humboldt.    During  a  short  visit  which 
he  paid  to  his  family,  be  made  himself  acquainted,  with  his 
father's  assistance,  with  the  antient  language  of  the  Brah- 
nians,  in  which  he  received  further  instruction  at  Berlin 
from  Professor  Bopp,  who  had  just  returned  from  London, 
and  been  appointed  professor  of  Sanscrit  at  the  university 
of  Berlin.   William  von  Humboldt,  who  devoted  his  time 
to  the  same  pursuits,  also  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in  his 
Sanscrit  studies.  The  total  want  of  all  useful  aids  towards  ob- 
taining a  knowledge  of  this  difficult  language,  suggested  to 
Rosen  the  idea  of  supplying  the  deficiency,  w  hich  his  acqui- 
sitions rendered  him  well  able  to  do.   Accordingly,  in  1826, 
when  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  he  pub- 
lished  his  '  Corporis  Radicum    Sanscrilarum  Prolusio,' 
which  was  only  the  forerunner  of  his  larger  work  'Radices 
Sauscritm,'  Berlin,  1827.     This  work,  which  abounds  in  ' 
learning  and  sound  criticism,  has  contributed  more  than  j 
any  other  to  recommend  and  facilitate  the  study  of  I  lie 
Sanscrit  language  in  Germany.    It  is  now  out  of  print,  and 
the  author  had  prepared  a  second  edition,  in  which  he  had 
lemodelled  his  original  plan,  in  order  to  adapt  his  work  to 
the  then  advanced  state  of  Sanscrit  literature.    Rosen  also 
had  applied  himself,  with  the  greatest  success,  to  the  study 
of  Arabic  and  Persian ;  and  he  bad  prepared  for  publication 
several  large  episodes  of  the  '  Shah  Nahmab,  the  great 
epic  poem  of  the  Persians.     This  intense  application 
to  tho  literature  and  tho  languages  of  the  East  gave  birth 
to  a  strong  desire  to  visit  Asia.    A  favourable  opportunity 
presented  itself,  and  he  was  appointed  attache  to  the  Prus- 
sian embassy  at  Constantinople.     Shortly  before  he  started 
however  he  received  a  flattering  invitation  to  become  Pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of  London 
(now  University  College)  then  just  established.  He  accepted 
the  offer,  hoping  to  find  in  this  country  a  wide  field  for  his 
literary  labours.    Before  going  to  Loudon,  he  visited  Paris, 
in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  De  Sacy,  Rcmuaat, 
and  De  Clu'zy ;  and  after  a  short  stay  in  that  city  he 
rnine  to  London.     But  his  expectations  of  honour  and 
profit  were  greatly  disappointed  ;  for  though  he  had  a  few 
pupils  in  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  and  Persian,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  a  teacher  of  the  Hindustani  language  was 
mure  wanted  at  tho  London  University  than  a  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  as  tho  term  is  understood  in  Germany. 
His  energy  did  not  however  fail  him;  and  seeing  that  he 
could  be  useful  in  a  secondary  capacity,  he  applied  himself 
for  several  months  with  gn  at  industry  to  the  Hindustani,  in 
order  that  he  might  qualify  himself  to  teach  tho  lan- 
guage.   Some  years  afterwards  he  resigned  bis  professor- 
ship of  Oriental  languages  ;  but  subsequently  accepted 
the  Sanscrit  professorship  in   University   College.  The 
high  opinion  which  the  College  entertained  of  his  services 
may  be  collected  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  College  for 
tho' year  1837-38,  which  was  made  after  his  death. 
Ho  derived  more  satisfaction  from  his  occupation  as  ho- 


norary foreign  secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and 
as  secretary  to  tho  Oriental  Translation  Committee,  then 
just  established.  This  brought  him  into  communication 
with  that  great  Oriental  scholar  Colebrooke,  for  whom  he 
entertained  the  highest  admiration.  By  Cnlcbrooke's  advice 
he  published,  under  the  sanction  of  tho  Translation  Com- 
mittee, the  Arabic  text  of  the  '  Algebra  of  Mohammed  ben 
Musa,'  with  an  English  translation,  accompanied  uith  ex- 
cellent notes  [Musa]  ;  he  also  prepared  for  publication  tho 
great  'Biographical  Dictionary'  of  Jbn  Khallikan.  but  tin*, 
as  well  as  another  work,  in  which  ho  intended  to  give  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  system  of  Indian  jurisprudence, 
was  never  completed . 

Amidst  these  various  occupations  he  had  not  lost  swht 
of  a  higher  and  more  arduous  task,  in  which  he  wished  to 
concentrate  all  his  attainments.  Havini  discovered  thai 
the  character  of  the  Indian  literature  and  language  could 
only  be  completely  understood  by  tracing  them  back  to  the 
earliest  periods  to  which  the  'Veda*'  belong,  he  desired  to 
remove  the  obscurity  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
In  1830  he  published  his  'RigVedoe  Specimen,*  Taylor. 
London,  ana  from  that  lime  his  principal  attention  mat 
directed  to  this  great  object.  In  order  to  understand  the 
obsolete  language  of  these  antient  writings,  he  had  to  study 
the  oldest  of  the  grammatical  works  of  the  H  indus.  Having 
done  this,  he  applied  himself  to  the  Commentaries,  without 
a  full  knowledge  of  which  the  texts  arc  quite  unintelligible. 
All  this  was  done  under  very  disadvantageous  circumstances 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  he  was  not  placed 
in  a  situation  which  would  have  made  other  labour  unne- 
cessary. 

Among  bis  various  literary  labours  at  this  period  was  the 
revision  of  the  'Dictionary,  Bengali,  Sanscrit,  and  English,' 
published  by  Sir  Graves  Houghton,  London,  1833-4.  lie 
also  made  the  'Catalogus  Codicum  Matiuscriplorum  Syria- 
corum  ct  Carshunicoruro  in  Musco  Britannico,'  which  has 
been  published,  since  his  death,  under  tho  care  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Forshall,  who  in  his  address  to  the  reader  has  jus.lv 
attributed  to  Dr.  Rosen  all  the  merit  of  this  catalogue. 
Unfortunately  Dr.  Rosen's  name  does  not  appear  cither  on 
the  title-page  of  this  catalogue,  nor  after  the  pra-fatio  which 
he  wrote,  and  which  is  printed  at  the  head  of  the  catalogue. 
To  qualify  himself  for  this  labour,  Rosen  mode  himself 
master  of  the  Syriac  language,  with  which  he  was  hitherto 
imperfectly  acquainted.  At  Colebrooke's  request  he  under- 
took the  collection  of  his  'Miscellaneous  Essays,' to  which  he 
added  an  excellent  index,  2  vols.,  London,  1827.  He  also 
wrote  all  the  articles  relating  to  Oriental  literature  in  this 
work,  from  the  article  '  Abbasides,'  to  the  article  'Ethiopian 
Language.* both  included,  'together  with  several  articles  on 
Eastern  Geography,  such  as  'Arabia'  and  '  Armenia.'  He  re- 
vised the  work  on  the  Hindus,  which  was  published  in  the 
1  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge;'  the  chapter  on  the 
literature  is  entirely  by  his  hand.  For  the  'Journal  of 
Education'  ho  wrote  a  review  of  Bopp's  *  Vergleicheude 
Grammatik,'  Sec.  (vol  viii.),  and  two  reviews  of  Pott's 
'Etymologischo  Forschungcn'  (vols.  9,  10).  He  maintained 
a  constant  correspondence  with  almost  all  the  distinguished 
scholars  on  the  Continent,  and  for  the  UbI  ten  years  of  his 
life  no  important  publication  connected  with  Eastern  philo- 
logy or  history  was  projected  on  the  Continent  to  which  he 
did  not  contribute  cither  by  his  advice  or  by  the  supply  of 
materials.  His  worth  was  fully  appreciated  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  a  desire  was  often  expressed  that  he  should 
return  to  his  native  country;  but  being  anxious  to  accom- 
plish his  design  of  publishing  the  *  Vedas,'  and  conceiving 
that  he  was  placed  in  a  wider  sphere  of  utility  in  England, 
he  preferred  remaining  in  London,  where  he  found  such 
valuable  treasures  of  Oriental  literature. 

In  the  year  1836  he*began  to  print  the  collection  of  the 
hymns  of  the  'Rig  Veda,*  giviug  the  Sanscrit  text,  a  Latin 
translation,  and  explanatory  notes.  In  the  autumn  of  1*3,* 
he  had  advanced  so  far  that  ho  intended  to  publish  a  first 
volume,  when  his  sudden  death,  in  the  prime  of  life  ami  in 
the  full  vigour  of  his  intellectual  powers,  interrupted  an 
undertaking  for  which  no  man  in  Europe  was  so  well  qua- 
lified or  prepared  as  himself.  The  Translation  Committee 
published  the  book  after  his  death,  as  far  ns  it  was  com- 
pleted, under  the  title  '  Rig  Veda  Sanluta  Liber  Primus, 
Sanacrite  et  Latino,'  London,  1838,  -Ito.  Those  who  may- 
hereafter  profit  by  the  study  of  this  work,  should  know 
at  what  price  it  has  been  obtained:  it  is  only  a  fragment, 
but  it  contains  the  energy  of  a  whole  life.   Rosen's  postbu- 
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mous  pavers  ami  collections  have,  been  confided  for  publica- 
tion to  the  able  bauds  ol  Profes.-or  Lassen  of  Bonn. 

Although  Rosen  lind  acquired  so  honourable  a  rank  as 
an  Oriental  scholar,  hi*  position  in  society  was  no  less  dis- 
tinguished. The  highest  admiration  for  his  talents  and  at- 
tainments was  accompanied  with  universal  respect  for  his 
virtues.  The  simplicity  of  his  pure  and  elevated  mind,  the 
gentleness  of  his  manners,  and,  above  all,  the  genuine 
kindness  of  heart  which  formt-d  the  striking  feature  of  his 
character,  secured  for  him,  in  an  eminent  degree,  tlio  affec- 
tum of  all  who  knew  him.  His  readiness  on  all  occasions 
to  aid  and  advise  his  literary  friends,  at  uny  cost  of  labour, 
i*  well  known  to  many  who  will  read  this  notice. 

The  loss  of  such  a  man  will  always  be  severely  felt  by 
all,  but  especially  by  those  who  were  intimately  acquainted 
with  him.  His  numerous  friends,  both  English  and  Ger- 
many, have  presented  his  father  with  a  marble  bust  of  his 
son,  by  Richard  Wcstniacott.  as  a  mark  of  their  esteem  for 
his  character  mid  regret  for  his  loss,  and  have  erected  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  the  cemetery  at  Keusall,  Green 
near  London,  whore  he  is  interred. 

KOSENMULLER,  JOHN  GEORGE,  was  appointed 
Prufessor  of  Divinity  iu  the  University  of  Leipzig,  and 
vujicrintendeiU  in  tho  Lutheran  church  at  the  same  place 
in  1,'si,  and  died  in  ISIH.  His  chief  works  are :  1,  '  Historia 
JntiipiHtationis  Librorum  Sanctorum  iu  Ecclcsia  Chris- 
luua.ab  Apostolorum  Aetate  ad  Literarum  Instaurationera,' 
j  parts,  Hvo.,  )7'Jj-13l4;  and  2,  "Scholia  in  Novum  Tcsla- 
tueiitum,'  5  vols.  8vo.  The  latter  is  a  useful  work,  especially 
tor  youn^  students,  hut  the  author  cannot  bo  placed  in  the 
that  rank  of  commentators.  His  labours  were  moie  directed 
to  the  explanation  of  particular  words  and  phrases  than  to  tho 
yei.ural  comprehension  of  the  sacred  writings.    He  seldom 
gives  a  satisfactory  solution  of  any  formidable  difiiculiy. 
KOSENMULLER,  ERNEST  FREDERIC  CHARLES, 
sm  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  17(i»,  and  died  on  tho 
l  <~ili  of  September,  1835,  after  having  for  many  years  held 
tfic  office  of  professor  of  oriental  languages  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipzig.    His  chief  works  are :  1, '  Scholia  in  Vet  us 
festanientutn,'  23  vols.  8vo.,  which  is  a  philological  and 
<-'\cgelical   commentary  ou   the  Pentateuch,  Isaiah,  the 
l'.-a'ins.  Job,  Ezekiel,  the  minor  prophets,  Jeremiah,  the 
'filings  of  Solomon,  Darnel,  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruih. 
Tilts  first  edition  was  published  1795-182G,  the  second  1623- 
U.    In  the  second  edition  several  Rationalistic  intcrprela- 
iijiis  which  appeared  in  tho  first  are  greatly  modified. 
Ruseiimiiller's  profound  brietital   learning  aud  until ing 
industry  have  made  this  work  one  of  tho  very  best  com- 
mentaries upou  the  Old  Testament.    In  some  cases  he 
Wans  too  much  to  the  interpretations  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis. 
A ' Competiihum  of  the  Scholia,*  in  5  vols,  ttvo.,  containing 
Pentateuch,  Isaiah,  the  Psalms,  Job,  Ezekiel,  and  the 
tumor  prophets,  has  been  executed  by  Dr.  J.  C.  S.  1-eehiior, 
under  the  author's  superintendence.    Roscniuiiller  did  not 
«ive  to  complete  his  larger  work.    2,  'Handbuch  dor  Bibli- 
vhen  Alterthumskunde,'  4  vols.  Svo..  1823-31.    This  work 
aUo  left  incomplete  at  the  author's  death.  The  volumes 
published  arc,  three  on  the  geography  and  one  on  the  natural 
history  of  the  Bible.    Translations  of  parts  of  this  work  are 
•  ubluhed  in  the '  Biblical  Cabinet,'  namely, '  The  Geography 
'  l  Central  Asia,'  2  vols.,  and  'The  Mineralogy  and  Botany  of 
•lit-  Bible,'  I  vol.    3,  *  Inslituliones  Linguae  Arabicae,'  the 
•'e»t  manual  of  Arabic  grammar,  cluctly  founded  upon  Do 
^  uy's '  Grammaire  Avabe.'  4,  'Analecta  Arabica.'  5, '  Voca- 
I'-'larium  VoterisTcstaraenti.'    C,  *  Das  Alte  und  das  Neuu 
M  irnLiilnntl.'  6  vols.  bvo. 

ROSETTA,  or  EL  R  ASCII  ID.  a  town  of  Lower  Egvpt, 
"i  situated  in  3lg  26'  N.  lat.  and  30"  2»'  K.  long.,  on 
^ic  left  or  west  bank  of  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the 
^'k  and  about  four  miles  fioin  its  mouth.  It  is  said  to 
liavc  been  built  by  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Haroun  ol- 
liaschid,  about  a.d.  875;  but  it  did  not  become  a  place  of 
:"iy  note  till  the  decline  of  Dauiielta,  owing  to  the  increase 
ef  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  which  prevents  large 
vessels  from  entering  the  river. 

Rosettaat  the  present  day  is  not  so  large  as  Damietta:  its 
Imputation  amounts  to  about  0000,  among  whom  aro  several 
Greeks  and  Copts.  The  country  around  Roselta  is  a  com- 
I'ltlc  garden,  but  the  town  itself  does  not  deserve  the 
Kaises  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  some  travel- 
lers. It  contains  several  large  mosques ;  the  streets, 
«iucb  are  exceedingly  narrow,  not  more  than  two  yards 
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wide,  lie  parallel  to  each  other  in  a  line  with  the  river,  and 
are  irregularly  intersected  by  others  which  are  shorter.  Be- 
tween (he  houses  and  the  Nile  there  is  a  wide  space,  which  is 
the  promenade  of  Rosctta.  The  houses,  which  arc  built  of 
a  diugy  red  brick,  are  two  or  three  stories  high ;  the  bazaars 
are  narrow,  dirty,  and  dark.  Rosetta  carries  on  a  consider- 
able trade  both  with  Europe  and  tho  Levant ;  but  the 
passage  of  the  bar  at  tho  mouth  of  tho  Nile  is  always  at- 
tended with  some  danger,  as  the  sands  aro  constantly  shift- 
ing, and  ihe  surf  is  hieh. 
ROSETTA  STONE  is  tho  name  given  to  a  stone  in  the 
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which  was  originally 
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among  the  ruins  of  Fort  St.  Julien,  which  is  near  the  Rosetta 
mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  was  delivered  up  to  the  British  ou 
the  capitulation  of  Alexandria,  and  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land in  the  year  1802.  This  stone,  which  is  a  piece  of  black 
basalt,  contains  parts  of  three  distinct  inscriptions:  tho 
highest  on  the  stone  is  in  what  wc  generally  call  hierogly- 
phics; the  second  is  in  that  character  commonly  called  (he 
'enchorial,' or 'the  characters  of  the  country  ;'  and  the  third, 
which  is  in  Greek,  declares,  at  tho  end,  that  the  decree 
which  this  stone  contains  was  cut  in  three  different  charac- 
ters, the  '  sacred  characters,'  'those  of  the  country'  or  the 
*  enchorial,'  and  the  '  Greek.'  In  iu  present  stale  the  sloiib 
is  much  mutilated,  chiefly  at  tho  top  and  at  the  right  side. 
Its  greatest  length,  in  its  present  condition,  is  about  three 
feet,  measured  on  tho  flat  surface  which  contains  the 
writing ;  its  breadth,  which  in  some  parts  is  entire,  is  about 
two  feet  five  inches.  A  large  part  of  the  hieroglyphic 
inscription  is  broken  off,  but  it  probably  contained  in  its 
entire  state  about  twenty  or  at  the  utmost  twenty-one  lines ; 
the  enchorial  or  second  inscription  consists  of  thirty- two 
lines,  but  the  beginning  of  the  first  fifteen  lines  are  wanting, 
and  the  Greek  text  contained,  when  entire,  fifty-four  lines, 
but  the  end  of  it  is  at  present  mutilated.  Wo  learn  from 
the  Greek  text  that  the  Rosetta  stone  was  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  V.,  Epiphunes,  and  probably  about  u.c.  I V3. 
Epiphancs  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
father  Philopator,  h.c.  205,  when  he  was  a  child  only  four 
or  Bye  years  old.  In  this  monument  the  acts  done  during 
the  prince's  minority  are  attributed  to  him,  and  he  is  com- 
mended for  his  piety,  his  liberality  to  the  temples,  his  remis- 
sion of  tho  arrears  of  taxes  and  diminution  of  the  imposts, 
his  victories  over  the  rebels,  and  his  protection  of  (he  lauds 
by  dams  against  tho  inundations  of  the  Nile. 

The  discovery  of  this  stone  with  the  triple  inscription  up- 
on it  excited  hopes  that  wc  should  be  able  by  means  of  it  to 
decipher  the  numerous  monuments  of  antietit  Egypt.  Dr. 
Young,  iu  the  article'  Egypt,'  in  the  supplement  to  the  '  En- 
cyclopedia Biitannica,'  w  as  the  first  who  deciphered  several 
proper  names  in  the  enchorial  and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions, 
and  he  was  followed  in  his  investigations  by  Champollion. 
This  triplo  inscription  however  is  uot  of  so  much  value  as 
it  appears  at  first  sight,  since  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
enchorial  text  is  not  faithfully  represented  by  the  Greek. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  more  probable  that  the  Greek  is  not  a 
translation  either  of  the  hieroglyphic  or  enchorial  text,  but 
expresses  only  generally  the  same  substantial  meaning. 

The  preceding  account  has  been  taken  from  the 'Egyp- 
tian Antiquities'  of  the  Brilish  Museum,  in  tho  Library  <<f 
Entertaining  K>t<>tcledg>;  vol.  ii.,  chap.  10,  in  which  the 
whole  subject  is  fully  investigated.  Compare  also  the  articles 
Ch.vmpoi.liox  ami  Hieuoolyphics  in  this  work. 

ROS1IEIM.    [Rhix,  Bas] 

ROSICRUCIAN'S  is  the  name  of  a  secret  society  whose 
existence  became  first  known  to  tho  public  in  the  17ih 
ceutury,  by  means  of  several  publications  which  have  been 
attributed  to  John  Valentine  Andrea*,  a  German  scholar, 
born  at  Heirenberg,  in  the  duchy  of  Wuruiuborg.  in  1  j.sfi, 
who,  ofter  studying  at  Tubingen,  became  a  minister  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  and  in  course  of  time  was  made  aliuotier 
of  the  duke  of  Wurlemberg  und  abbot  of  Adelbeig.  An- 
drew died  in  1654.  Ho  was  a  man  of  a  mystical  turn  of 
mind,  who  had  conceived  the  idea  of  effecting  a  general 
reform  of  mankind.  He  wrote  many  works,  chiefly  ou 
mystic  subjects.  It  is  doubtful  however  whether  those' par- 
ticular works  which  would  establish  his  connection  With 
tho  Rosicrucian  Society  arc  really  his.  The  following 
ore  the  titles  of  three  of  these  works:—  1,  '  EluctJanua 
Major,  ueber  die  Reformation  der  uanzcu  uciten  Welt,  F. 
C.  R.  auss  ihren  chymischcn  Hochzeit,'  lb  17,  iu  which 
there  is  a  mixture  of  precepts  of- alchemy  with  maxims  of 
ethics.    2,  '  Kama  Fratcrni;a(i»  de»  lr.l.lu  lieii  Ordeiis  de» 
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Ro>enkrcuzeV  Fran!,  fort,  1C17.  in  which  there  is  a  story  of 
a  certain  Christian  RuscnUruux,  a«German  noble  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  who,  after  travelling  long  in  the  East, 
relumed  to  Germany;  and  there  established  a  fraternity, 
or  secret  society,  of  a  few  adepts,  under  certain  regulations, 
living  together  in  a  building  which  ho  raised  under  the 
name  of  Sancti  Spirit  us,  where  ho  died,  at  106  year* 
of  ago.  The  place  of  his  burial  was  Wept  a  profound 
secret  by  the  adepts,  and  the  Society  renewed  itself  by  the 
admission  of  successive  new  members  in  silence  and  ob- 
scurity, according  to  the  Ust  injunction  of  its  founder,  who 
directed  the  following  inscription  to  be  placed  on  a  door  of 
Sancti  Spirilus:— •  Post  CXX.  annos  patcbo.'  3,  '  Confessio 
Fraternitalis  Roseau  Crucia  ad  Erudilos  Europm,'  which  is 
appended  to  the  preceding,  and  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
the  Order  does  not  interfere  with  the  religion  or  polity  of 
states,  but  only  seeks  for  the  true  philosophy;  that  many 
absurd  fables  have  been  told  of  the  fraternity,  either  by  its 
enemies  or  by  fantastic  people.  It  states  also  that  once  a 
year  the  members  are  to  meet  at  appointed  places  to  con- 
verge together  upon  secret  matters,  and  that  new  members 
are  to  be  admitted  to  supply  the  place  of  those  who  are  de- 
ceased, and  to  work  for  the  common  purpose  of  the  Order, 
giving  no  clue  however  for  discovering  what  that  purpose 
was.  In  fact  the  secret,  if  secret  there  was,  has  been  effec- 
tually kept  to  the  present  day.  This  appearance  of  myste- 
riuusness  has  given  rise  to  various  surmises.  Some  have 
ascribed  to  the  Rosicrucians  the  samo  hostile  plans  against 
all  established  churches  and  monarchies  which  have  been 
also  attributed  to  the  Uliiminati,  Freemasons,  Carbonari, 
and  oilier  secret  societies.  (Barruel,  Mcmoiret  rxjur  servir 
ii  l  llittoire  du  Jacobinitme.)  Others  say  that  the  order  of 
Rosicrucians  is  identical  with  that  of  Freemasons,  one 
of  whose  degress  or  dignities  is  called  in  some  countries  the 
degree  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  Rosicrucians  have  not  been 
heard  of  as  a  separate  order  for  nearly  a  century  past,  but 
some  have  thought  that  they  continued  to  exist  under  the 
name  of  the  Illuminati,  who  were  much  talked  of  in  Ger- 
many and  France  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Barruel,  after  describing  the  ceremonies  with  which 
candidates  were  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Red  Cross*  in 
some  Freemasons'  lodges,  which  however,  he  says,  vary  in 
different  countries,  observes  that  these  ceremonies,  which 
were  apparently  allusive  to  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  were 
differently  interpreted,  according  to  the  dispositions  of  the 
candidates;  that  some  saw  in  it  a  memento  of  the  Pussion, 
others  an  introduction  to  the  arcana  of  alchemy  and  magic, 
and  others  at  last  a  blasphemous  invective  against  the 
founder  of  Christianity,  which  the  Rosicrucians  had  derived 
from  the  Templars  of  old.  This  assertion  however  has  been 
contradicted  by  others.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  investi- 
gate this  obscure  subject  may  consult  F.  Nicolai, '  On  the 
Crimes  ascribed  to  the  Templars;'  dir.  Murr,  'On  the 
True  Origin  of  the  Rosicrucians,'  1803;  and  J.  G.  Buhle, 
TJeucr  den  Unsprung  und  die  vornehmsten  Schicksale  der 
Orden  der  Rosen kreuzer  und  Freymaurer,'  Giittingcn,  1 804. 
Buhle  seems  to  thinks  that  the  Rosicrucians  arc  but  a 
branch  or  affiliation  of  the  Freemasons.  The  impostor  Cag- 
hostro  pretended  that  he  was  a  Rosicrucian.  [Cagliostho.] 

ROSIN.  rTt-KPK.NTINB.] 

ROSMARINUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Lamiacen.  It  is  one  of  the  genera  be- 
longing to  this  order  that  are  perennial  and  possess  the 
character  of  shrubs.  It  is  known  by  the  following  charac- 
ters —calyx  ovate,  campanulate,  with  two  lips,  the  upper  of 
which  is  entire,  and  the  lower  two-parted  ;  corolla  not 
ringed  in  the  inside,  the  throat  slightly  inllatcd  with 
two  lips,  equal,  the  upper  one  emarginalc,  the  lower  two- 
parted,  the  middle  lobe  very  large  and  hanging  down ;  sta- 
mens two ;  filaments  slightly  toothed  at  tlx*  base ;  style 
with  the  upper  lobe  very  short. 

Ro*martnns  qfflcinalit,  the  common  Rosemary,  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  southern  parts  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  some  parts  of 
Asia  Minot.  It  is  a  very  leafy  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 
of  throe  or  four  feet;  the  leaves  are  sessile,  linear,  quite  en 
tire,  rcvoluto  at  the  edge,  and  covered  with  white  hairs  be- 
neath ;  the  flowers  are  (ew,  and  in  short  axillary  racemes  ; 
the  corolla  has  a  dull  leaden  blue  or  white  colour,  with  the 
tube  protruding  a  little  beyond  the  calyx  ,  the  flower-leaves 
or  bracts  are  shorter  than  the  calyx.  The  cultivated  and 
garden  plants  differ  very  much  in  the  shape  and  nurabor  of 
their  leaves,  on  which  account  Miller  described  them  as  two 


species,  the  R.  angwtifolia  and  the  It.  Ial(fnlia.  The  size 
or  the  leaves  varies  according  to  the  soil  and  situation  in 
which  the  plant  grows.  It  is  generally  observed  that  the 
broader  and  longer  the  leaves,  the  more  vigorous  is  the 
plant.  The  rosemary  is  a  very  desirable  plant  for  the  gar- 
den, both  on  account  of  its  evergreen  character  and  its 
flowers,  which  appear  from  January  to  April.  There  are 
three  varieties  known  in  gardens,  the  green  or  common, 
the  gold-striped,  and  the  silver-striped,  which  arc  distin- 
guished principally  by  the  colour  of  their  leaves.  The  green 
variety  is  the  hardiest,  and  is  most  generally  used.  It  may 
be  propagated  by  seeds,  or  slips  or  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots.  The  striped  varieties  may  be  best  propagated  by 
layers  of  the  young  wood.  Tlicy  should  be  planted  in  a 
warm  situation,  as  they  are  much  more  tender  than  the 
green.  They  are  only' cultivated  as  orna incut al  plants  on 
account  of  their  variegated  leaves.  The  rosemary  abounds 
in  the  district  of  Narbonnc  in  France,  where  it  is  used  tu 
form  hedges  for  gardens,  &c  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
aroma  of  this  plant  gathered  by  the  bees  that  gives  to  the 
honey  of  this  district  its  peculiarly  fine  flavour. 

Rosemary  was  formerly  held  in  high  estimation,  espe- 
cially on  the  Continent.  In  the  songs  of  the  troubadours 
it  is  frequently  mentioned  as  an  emblem  of  constancy  and 
devotion  to  the  fair  sex.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  comforter  <-f 
the  brain,  and  a  strcngthener  of  the  memory  ;  ami  on  the 
latter  account  used  as  a  sign  of  fidelity  amongst  lovers. 
Shakspere  makes  Ophelia  say, — 

•There'*  nweroary  fgr  you:  that*!  for  retnembr»nr»." 

In  some  parts  of  Germany  rosemary  is  grown  in  large 
quantities  in  pots  for  the  purpose  of  selling  small  sprigs  of  it 
when  in  blossom,  in  winter  and  early  spring,  for  various 
religious  purposes. 

ROSMARINUS  OFFICINALIS.  Rosemary,  called 
also  Anthos,  a  term  which  is  apt  to  lead  to  the  confounding  of 
Rosemary  with  the  Ledum  palustrc  or  wild  marsh-rosemary, 
which  has  very  different  and  even  dangerous  properties. 
Genuine  Rosemary  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  China.  The  officinal  part  is  the 
tops  or  upper  part  of  the  twigs.  The  leaves  are  about  an 
inch  long,  linear,  slightly  revolute  at  tho  margins,  dark 
green  and  reticulate  on  the  upper  surface,  hoary  and  while 
on  the  under.  The  leaves  and  calyces  of  the  flowers  have 
a  strong,  penetrating,  aromatic  odour,  which  is  rendered 
stronger  by  bruising  them;  and  a  bitter,  burning,  camphor- 
like  taste.  They  owe  this  to  the  presence  of  tannic  acid, 
bitter  matter,  perhaps  resin,  and  especially  to  a  volatile  oil. 
of  which  one  drachm  may,  by  distillation,  be  obtained  from 
one  pound  of  the  leaves. 

Oil  of  Rosemary  (Oleum  Rorismarini,  or  Ol.  Anthos)  is 
chiefly  prepared  in  Spain  and  the  south  of  France,  by  dis 
filiation  of  the  leaves  and  flowers.  At  first  it  is  ncaiir 
transparent  and  very  limpid,  but  by  time  it  becomes  both 
yellowish  and  thicker.  It  possesses  the  strong  penetrating 
odour  of  rosemary,  with  a  camphor-like  intermixture,  and 
a  burning  taste.  It  has  on  acid  re-action.  The  specific 
gravity  varies  with  the  purity  and  ago  of  the  specimen ;  it 
is  commonly  0*91,  but  by  rectification  with  alcohol  it  is 
brought  to  u*89  or  0'85.  It  mixes  with  alcohol  of '83  in 
every  proportion.  By  evaporation  or  by  shaking  with  potass.  1 1 
deposits  o  stearopten,  or  rosemary-camphor.  Hydtwhlonn 
acid  gas  blackens  it,  but  does  not  form  an  artificial  camphor 
With  iodine  it  partially  explodes. 

The  oil  of  rosemary  of  commerce  is  an  artificial  prcpara 
tion  of  oil  of  turpentine  distilled  with  rosemary;  it  is  also 
adultorated  with  spike  oil,  obtained  from  the  Lavandula 
Spica.  This  may  always  be  distinguished  from  the  genuine 
by  not  reddening  litmus-paper 

Rosemary  possesses  valuable  stimulant  and  carminative 
properties ;  hut  it  is  chiefly  employed  as  n  perfume,  entering 
into  the  composition  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary's  Witter, 
Eau  de  Cologne,  and  aromatic  vinegar.  It  is  also  said  to 
promote  the  growth  of  hair  and  prevent  baldness. 

UOSS  and  CROMARTY  SHIRES,  two  Scotch  cmin 
tics,  intimatoly  connected  both  locally  and  othcrwuo  Ross 
comprehends  a  considerable  area  on  tho  mainland  of  Sent 
land,  together  with  the  large  island  of  I^cwis.  on*  of  the 
Hebrides ;  and  Cromarty  is  composed  of  a  number  of  rf«« 
tnched  portions,  cither  interspersed  among  tho  inland  part* 
of  Ross  or  lying  along  its  border    The  mainland  portion 
of  the  two  counties  approximates  in  figure  to  a  triangle, 
having  its  vertex  (Tarbct  Ness)  towards  the  east;  one  sid», 
facing  the  north,  extending  from  Tarbct  Ness  to  Loch 
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Enard,  59  miles  in  a  direct  line  between  its  extremities; 
another  tide,  fronting  the  south-east, extending  Crura  Tarbet 
Ness  to  tbc  narrow  strait  which  separates  Skye  from  the 
mainland,  t>3  miles:  and  the  base  or  third  side,  fronting 
the  we»t,  62  or  63  miles.  The  northern  side  is  for  the  most 
part  conterminous  with  Sutherlandshire,  tbe  south-eastern 
side  with  Inverness-shire ;  but  towards  Tarbet  Ness,  Ross 
and  Cromarty  shires  are  separated  from  Sutherlandshire  by 
Dornoch  Frith ;  and  from  Inverness-shire,  and  also  from 
Nairn  and  Elgin  shires,  by  tbe  Moray  or  Murray  Frith. 
Ttie  Frith  of  Cromarty,  between  these  two,  penetrates  10 
miles  inland,  forming  a  long  narrow  inlet,  little  more  than 
two  miles  wide  in  the  broadest  part,  and  communicating  with 
the  open  sea  by  a  passage  of  scarcely  more  than  half  a  mile. 
The  third  side  is  formed  by  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  and  is 
characterized  by  bold  headlands  separated  from  each  other 
l>y  deep  but  generally  narrow  inlets  or  lochs.  There  are 
several  small  islands,  the  Summer  Islands,  Martin,  Elian- 
Clearaeh,  Longa,  the  Croulin  Islands,  &c,  off  this  coast. 
The  island  of  Lewis  is  to  the  north-west  of  the  mainland 
(.art  of  the  county  :  the  distance  between  the  nearest  point 
of  the  island  and  the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland,  aero** 
tha  Muich,  or  intervening  chanuel,  is  about  25  miles.  Lewis 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  island  of  itself;  it  forms  the 
northern  and  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  principal 
island  of  the  Hebrides,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  called  the 
Lung  Inland ;  the  southern  portion,  called  Harris,  belongs 
to  Inverness-shire.  Lewis  is  39  miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  from  tbe  northern  promontory,  called  the  Butt  of  the 
Lewis,  to  the  border  of  Harris,  and  31  miles  broad  from 
east  to  west :  its  const-lino  is  as  irregular  as  that  of  the 
mainland.  The  islands  of  Bernera  and  Scarpa  lie  close  to 
Lewis  on  the  western  side.  The  Shiant  Isles  are  a  group 
of  small  islands  or  rocks  between  Lewis  and  the  main,  but 
much  nearer  Lewis. 

The  area  of  the  two  counties  is  given  by  Dr.  Playfair  (De- 
*rription  of  Scotland)  thus : — Ro&s-slme,  21)70  square  miles, 
or  1,324.800  acres;  Cromartyshire,  105  square  miles,  or  67,200 
acres;  Lewis  (including  the  fresh-water  lakes).  557  square 
miles,  or  366,480  acres :  total,  2732  square  miles,  or  1,748,450 
acres.  Mr.  MacCulloch's  estimate  (Stali*licai  Account  of 
ihf  ISritinh  Empire)  is  as  follows Ross-shire,  206U  square 
miles,  or  1 .321,  ICO  acres  of  land ;  CO  square  miles,  or  38,400 
acres  of  lakes:  together,  2.129  square  miles,  or  1,302,560 
acres.  Cromartyshire,  256  square  miles,  or  163,840  acres 
of  lund  ;  10  square  miles,  or  6400  acres  of  water:  togolher, 
.!GC  square  miles,  or  170,240  acres.  The  isles  belonging  to 
Ross  and  Cromarty : — Sou  square  miles,  or  358,400  acres  of 
land;  20  square  miles,  or  1 2,800  acres  of  lakes:  together, 
jsu  square  miles,  or  371,200  acres.  The  total  is  28*5 
square  miles,  or  1,846,400  acres  of  land;  90  square  miles, 
or  57,600  acres  of  lakes:  together,  2975  square  miles,  or 
l.'»04,000  acres.  The  population,  in  IS2I,  was  68.828;  in 
ls3t  it  was  74,820,  showing  an  increase  in  ten  years  of 
'J  per  cent.,  and  giving,  on  Air.  MacCulloch's  statement  of 
the  area  of  tlio  land  (viz.  2855  square  miles),  nearly  26  in- 
habitants to  a  square  mile.  The  shires  taken  together 
exceed  in  area  all  the  counties  of  Scotland  except  Inverness 
and  Ar^ylcshirc:  in  amount  of  population  they  aro  ninth 
in  order,  standing  next  below  Inverness,  and  next  abovo 
Dumfries ;  in  density  of  population  lliey  are  exceeded  by  all 
the  counties  of  Scotland,  except  Inverness  and  Sutherland. 
'Jam,  the  county  town  of  Ross,  is  near  the  southern  shore 
of  Dornoch  Frith,  in  57°  4b'  N.  lat.  and  4°  3'  W.  long,  134 
miles  in  a  direct  line  north  by  west  of  Edinburgh,  or  201 
Tmles  by  the  roud  by  Queensferry,  Kinross,  Perth,  Dunkeld. 
ltUir-A'tliol,  the  valleys  of  the  Garry  and  the  Spey,  to  In- 
verness, and  from  thence  by  Beauley,  Dingwall,  and  In- 
vergordon. 

The  district  of  Fcrrintosb,  which  is  a  portion  of  Naim- 
s'uire,  is  included  in  the  boundaries  we  have  given,  but  not 
in  the  statements  of  area  and  population. 

Surface;  Coast  line:  Islands. —  A  general  description  of 
this  district  is  given  elsewhere  [Gkkat  Britain,  vol.  xi., 
p.  4ii2,  oil.  2],  where  it  is  described  as  '  the  countrv  south  of 
n  line  joining  Loch  Broom  and  the  Frith  of  Dornoch.' 
It  is  sutliiii-nt  here  to  notice  that,  excepting  the  two  pen  in 
s':!as  formed  by  the  three  friths  Dornoch,  Cromarty,  and 
Moray,  and  the  parts  immediately  adjacent  to  them,  it  con- 
sists of  mountains  irregularly  grouped,  with  deep  intervening 
Kleiis  or  ravines.  Bon  Wyvis  is  3720  feet  above  the  level 
or  the  sea;  Kea  Cloch,  near  Little  Loch  Broom,  3600  feet; 
Ben  Dcrag,  one  of  the  Ben  More  hills,  ueax  the  bead  of 


Loch  Broom,  3551  feet;  Ben  Lair.  ne:»r  Loch  Ma  roe,  3000 
feet;  Ben  Attow,  on  the  border  of  Ross-slme  and  Invcr- 
ncss-shire, is  said  to  ho  nearly  4000  feet. 

The  three  friths  just  mentioned  are  three  branches  of  that 
great  bay  which  penetrates  Scotland  from  the  north  east, 
between  Duncansby  Head,  the  north-east  point  of  Scotland, 
and  Kinnaird's  Head  in  Aberdeenshire.  Dornoch  Frith, 
the  most  northern  of  the  three,  extend*  about  24  or  25 
miles  inland  to  Bonar  Bridge,  on  the  road  from  Inverness 
to  Wick  and  Thurso.  It  is  about  10  miles  across  at  its 
entrance  between  Tarbet  Ness  and  Brora.  Moray  Frith 
extends  about  as  far  inland  as  Dornoch  Frith,  but  is  14 
milos  across  at  its  entrance  between  Tarbet  Ness  and  Burg 
Head.  Cromarty  Frith  is  an  inlet  of  Moray  Frith.  Loch 
Beauley  is  an  extension  of  Moray  Frith  inland:  we  know 
not  exactly  where  the  line  separating  the  loch  from  the 
frith  is  drawn,  but  tbero  is  a  sheet  ot  water  extending  16 
or  17  miles  inland  from  Fort  George,  where  Moray  Frith 
is  contracted  to  a  narrow  strait,  and  three  or  four  miles 
broad  at  the  widest  part.  There  are  cliffs  on  each  side  of 
the  entrance  of  Cromarty  Frith,  and  aj;uin  at  Tarbet  Ness 
and  some  miles  south  of  it. 

The  principal  inlets  on  the  western  or  Atlantic  coast  are 
Loch  Enard,  at  the  uorlh-west  extremity  of  the  two  counties ; 
Loch  Broom,  Little  Loch  Broom,  Loch  Greinord,  Loch  Ewe, 
Loch  Gairloch,  Loch  Torridon,  Loch  Carron,  with  Loch 
Kishorn,  which  is  a  branch  of  it;  and  Loch  Alsh,  with  its 
branches,  Loch  Ling  and  Loch  Duish  or  Duich.  They  occur 
in  the  order  in  which  we  have  enumerated  them  from  north 
to  south.  Loch  Broom  and  Loch  Carron  extend  about  1 5  miles 
inland,  but  are  both  narrow.  Lochs  Enard,  Greinord,  Ewe, 
Gairloch,  and  Torridon  arc  not  so  long,  but  are  wider.  Loch 
Greinord  is  about  four  miles  across  at  the  mouth.  There 
are  cliffs  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Enard  and  at  the  headland 
of  Ru-mone  or  Ru-more,  at  its  western  side,  and  mi  part  ■>!' 
the  shores  of  Loeh  Broom  and  Loch  Carron.  The  islands 
along  this  coast  are  small.  The  western  coast  of  Cromarty 
and  Ross  is  described  at  considerable  length  in  the  se- 
cond volume  of  MacCulloch's  'Highlands  and  Western 
Isles.' 

The  principal  inlets  on  the  coast  of  Lewis  are  Loch  Car- 
Iowa,  Loch  Bernera.  Loch  Roig,  Dig  Bay,  and  Loch  Resort, 
on  the  west  side,  occurring  in  the  order  in  which  we  have 
enumerated  them  from  north  to  south ;  and  Loch  Tua,  Loch 
Gremishader,  Loch  Luerhost,  Loch  Hourn,  Loch  Shell, 
Loch  Broium.  Loch  Valumis,  Loch  Clay,  and  Loch  Seafoi  th, 
occurring  in  tho  same  order,  on  the  eastern  sido.  The  three 
lochs  Carlowa,  Bernera,  and  Roig  are  three  branches  of  one 
great  inlet,  about  nine  miles  across  at  the  cntranco,  and  ex- 
tending about  uino  milos  inland:  in  the  middle  of  it  is 
the  island  of  Bernera,  five  miles  long  from  cast  to  west  and 
three  miles  wide,  and  a  number  of  smaller  islands.  The 
boundary  between  Lewis  and  Harris  is  drawn  across  the 
island  from  the  head  of  Loch  Resort  to  the  shore  of  Loi  h 
Seaforth,  but  not  at  the  head  of  the  Loch.  There  arc  cliffs  at 
the  northern  extremity,  and  on  a  great  part  of  the  eastern  und 
some  part  or  the  western  coast  of  Lew  is.  It  will  be  observed 
that  these  'lochs'  aro  not,  as  the  name  would  seem  to  imply, 
lakes,  but  inlets  of  tbe  sea.  The  headlands  of  Lewis  are  the  Butt 
of  Lewis  at  the  northern  extremity ;  Totsta  Head,  near  it ; 
and  Tiompan  Head,  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  which 
forms  the  southern  and  eastern  sides  of  Loch  Tua,  ou  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island;  and  Gallan  Head,  at  the  south 
side  of  tbe  entranco  to  Loch  Roig,  on  tho  western  side. 
Lewis  is  as  mountainous  as  tho  mainland,  though  the  peaks 
are  not  so  lofty:  tho  mountains  form  a  range  extending 
north  and  south,  with  lateral  branches.  The  Barvas  II ills, 
near  the  centre  of  the  island,  are  780  feet  high;  and  Su- 
aneval,  on  tho  western  side,  between  Loch  Roig  and  Loch 
Resort,  2700  feet. 

Hydrography  and  ComtnunicationM.— The  two  counties 
have  no  very  large  rivers.  The  Oikel  rises  at  tho  foot  of 
Ben  Mohr  in  Sutherlandshire,  just  on  the  border  of  Ross- 
shire,  and  Hows  for  twenty-six  miles  along  tho  border  of  the 
two  uounties  till  it  unites  with  a  stream  from  Loch  Shin  in 
Sutherlandshire.  It  then  expands  into  a  narrow  lake  five 
miles  long,  called  the  Kyle,  which  opens  into  Dornoch  Fn.b. 
Tho  Rcpalh  Water  and  Carron  Water  are  onestrcam  twenty  - 
three  or  twenty-four  miles  long,  which  joins  the  Kyle  at  it* 
lower  end.  A  number  cf  streams  flowing  eastward  unite 
above  Dingwall,  just  below  which  they  fall  into  Cromarty 
Frith.  The  longest  of  these  streams  nsos  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county,  and  has  a  course  of  forty  mile*  to  Ding- 
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vail,  watering  Strath  15 ran,  awl  pawing  through  several 
lakes,  among  which  is  Loch  Luieliart,  nearly  five  miles  long 
by  one  broad.  Loch  Fannich.  eight  miles  long  and  a  mile 
broad,  is  drained  by  another  of  these  streams:  it  is  near 
the  centre  of  the  counties.  Loch  Monar,  five  miles  long  by 
one  mile  brood,  is  drained  by  a  stream  which  belongs  to 
Inverness-shire;  Loch  Glass  five  miles  long,  and  many 
other  lakes,  most  of  them  very  small,  are  drained  by  streams 
llowing  into  the  friths  of  the  eastern  coast.  All  the  above- 
mentioned  lakes  have  their  greatest  extonsion  from  east  to 
west. 

The  streams  on  the  western  coast  have  a  shorter  course 
than  those  on  the  eastern.  There  are  several  lochs  in  this 
part.  Loch  Maree,  the  largest  fresh- water  lake  in  the 
counties,  extending  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  two  miles 
or  two  miles  and  a  half  across  in  the  broadest  part,  is 
drained  by  the  Ewe,  which  flows  into  Loch  Ewe.  Loch 
Na  Shallag,  three  miles  long :  Loch  Fnir  or  Fuir,  three 
miles  long  and  above  a  m:lc  wide;  Loch  Dambh  or  DamflT, 
four  miles  long;  Loch  Lundie, three  miles  long;  and  Loch 
Clunie.  partly  in  Inverness-shire,  nearly  four  miles  long,  are 
drained  by  streams  which  flow  into  the  sea  on  tho  west 
coast. 

Lewis  abounds  inlakes ;  but  they  nreall  small,  except  Loch 
fongavnt,  which  extends  in  length  nearly  ten  miles  from 
north,  to  south,  between  I«nph  Seaforth  and  Loch  Resort. 
The  streams  in  Lewis  have  all  a  very  short  course. 

The  two  counties  have  very  few  roads.  The  greater  part 
of  them,  including  those  of  chief  importance,  ore  on  the 
east  side,  and  lead  to  different  places  further  north.  One 
leads  near  the  coast  from  Inverness,  by  Fortrosc,  Cromarty, 
and  Tain,  to  Dornoch,  Wick,  and  Thurso,  the  communica- 
tion being  made  in  several  places  by  ferries  over  tho  lochs 
and  friths.  Anolher  road  from  Inverness  to  Wick  and 
Thurso  runs  more  inland,  passing  round  the  heads  of  Loch 
Bo.mley  and  the  Frith  or  Cromarty,  and  through  tho  town 
of  Dingwall,  which  is  at  the  head  of  Cromarty  Frith:  it 
crosses  into  Suthcrlaudshire  by  Bonar  Bridge,  which  is 
thrown  over  the  Kyle  at  the  head  of  Dornoch  Frith.  There 
are  several  roads  communicating  between  these  two.  A 
road  from  Dingwall  leads  across  the  country  through  Strath  I 
Bran  to  Loch  Carran,  a  distance  of  49  miles,  sending  off 
branches  on  the  right  to  Ullapool  on  I.oeh  Broom,  to  the 
heads  of  Loch  Gairloch  and  Loch  Ewe,  by  the  side  of  Loch 
Maree.  and  to  Loch  Torridon.  The  road  from  Inverness  to 
the  Isle  of  Skvc.  with  a  branch  to  L>ch  ANh  and  Loch 
Carron,  runs  llirough  Rhiabuic  and  Glen  Shiel.  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  counlv  of  Ross;  and  that  from  Dor- 
noch and  tho  oast  coast  to  Loch  Assynt  just  passes  through 
the  northern  part  of  the  same  county.  The  greater  part  if 
not  the  whole  of  these  roads  are  under  the  diiection  of  the 
commissioners  of  Highland  roads  and  bridges. 

Soil ;  Agriculture. — The  arable  land  of  the  two  counties 
is  almost  entirely  confined  to  tho  eastern  part, comprehend- 
ing the  two  peninsulas.  'An  Oilcan  Dubh,'  or  the  Black 
Isle,  between  Loch  Bcaulcy  and  Cromarty  Firth ;  and  Faster 
Ross,  between  the  Cromarty  and  Dornoch  friths,  together 
with  the  comparatively  low  and  level  tract  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  these.  The  central  and  western  parts  are  *  wild, 
rugged,  and  mountainous,  interperscd  with  lakes  and  nar- 
row glens  that  afford  pasture  for  sheep  and  black  cattle.' 
(MacCulloch,  Statist.  Acct.  of  Brit.  Empire.)  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  agriculture  has  im- 
proved in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  '  The  fields  were 
formerly  detached  pieces  of  land,  ploughed  irregularly,  as 
the  ground  with  the  least  labour  suited.  The  carts  generally 
used  were  of  the  poorest  description,  with  a  kind  of  tum- 
bler or  solid  wheel,  and  wicker  conical  baskets ;  little  or  no 
limo  was  used  for  agricultural  purposes.'  'I  succeeded  to 
a  farm  in  this  country  about  thirty  years  ago  (says  Major 
Gilchrist,  of  Opisdalc,  Suthcrlaudshire),  when  the  working 
strength  consisted  of  sixteen  oxen  and  twenty-four  small 
horses  called  garrons;  this  farm  is  now  laboured  by  three  pair 
of  horses.'  (Appendix  to  Fourteenth  R port  nf  Commissioners 
of  Highland  Roads  and  Bridges;  Pari.  I'apers  for  IM28, 
vol.  ix.)  The  individual  who  introduced  the  ploughing  of 
laud  in  regular  ridges,  and  the  division  of  fields  into  any- 
thing like  systematic  arrangement,  was  living  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Major  Gilchrist  at  the  period  of  the  above  Report. 
•The  total  amount  or  wheat  then  (viz.,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century)  raised  in  the  county  was  not 
equal  to  what  is  now  produci-d  on  many  single  farms.  It 
was  not  until  1813  that  the  firs*  barley-mill  north  of  the 


Cromarty  Frith  was  erected,  and  in  1921  the  first  flour  mill 
(at  Drummond,  on  the  estate  of  Fowlis)  by  the  same  indi- 
vidual. To  such  an  extent  however  has  cultivation  of  late 
been  carried,  that  the  growth  of  wheat  alone  is  now  (viz.  I82B) 
estimated  at  20,000  quarters  annually  ;  and  the  exportation  of 
grain  to  London,  Leith,  Liverpool,  &c.  during  the  last  year 
amounted  to  upwards  of  10,01)0  quarters;  besides  tho  supply 
of  the  extensive  and  populous  pastoral  districts  of  the 
county  (of  Ross),  and  the  towns  of  Dingwall,  Tain,  Inver- 
ness, &c ,  to  which  places  I  am  credibly  informed  upwards 
of  I0.0UO  bolls  of  flour  are  now  annually  sent  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  inhabitants.  Among  other  exports  mny  he 
mentioned  the  produce  of  various  extensive  whiskey  distil- 
leries, situated  m  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  salted  pork  from  the  ports  of  Cromarty 
ami  Invergordon.'    ( Appendix  to  Report,  as  above.) 

The  soil  in  the  peninsula  of  the  Black  Isle  is  various,  and 
much  of  it  poor.  The  cultivated  portion  consists  chiefly  of 
clayey  loam,  good  black  mould,  and  sandy  loam.  In  Easter 
Ross  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  clayey  loam  and  light 
sandy  soil.  Around  Dingwall  the  soil  is  clayey.  There  are 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  gentlemen's  seats  and  plan- 
tations in  the  cultivated  part  of  the  two  counties.  The 
usual  fences  are  hedges  and  ditches,  sometimes  however 
stone  fences  are  employed.  There  is  some  good  timber  in 
the  hedgerows.  Turnips  arc  grown  equal  to  those  of  more 
southern  counties.  The  crops  arc  clean,  and  for  the  most 
part  rich.  The  houses  of  the  principal  farmers  arc  neat  and 
commodious,  and  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry  have  much 
improved  of  late  years.  Many  of  tho  mansion-houses  are 
well  situated,  and  surrounded  by  ornamental  plantation":, 
shrubberies,  or  fine  timber-trees.  Many  of  them  have  ex- 
cellent gardens;  and  a  spirit  of  horticultural  improvement 
is  very  general.  The  gardens  of  the  farmers,  though  small, 
are  well  stocked ;  and  tho  cottagers  arc  fond  of  having  a 
garden,  whenever  they  have  a  suitable  pieco  of  grouud. 
Much,  very  much  of  the  improvement  in  agriculture  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  improved  communications  formed  and 
maintained  by  the  government  commission  for  Highland 
roads  and  bridges.  In  some  parts  indeed,  ignorance,  or  pre- 
judice, or  perhaps  poverty,  has  induced  an  adherence  to 
antient  practices  and  a  sturdy  rejection  of  improved  me- 
thod*. 

*A  marked  improvement  in  domestic  animals  of  every  de- 
scription has  taken  place  in  the  northern  counties  since  the 
improved  communication  with  the  south.  I  need  hardly 
allude  to  the  introduction  of  the  Cheviot  sheep,  to  the  pains 
taken  in  improving  tho  breed  of  cattle  by  tho  importation 
of  the  most  improved  sorts  from  the  West  Highlands  and 
of  cows  from  Ayrshire.  Considerable  attention  has  been 
recently  paid  to  the  breed  of  horses,  both  for  the  purposes 
or  agriculture  and  draught ;  and,  in  some  instances,  those  of 
the  finest  description  have  been  successfully  reared.  Nor 
has  the  breed  of  pigs  been  neglected;  several  valuable 
species,  both  pure  and  crosses,  having  been  introduced.' 
(Appendix  to  Rrpnrt,  as  above.)  The  original  native  breed 
of  cattle  is  hardy  and  compact,  adapted  to  tho  climate. 
Cattle  were  formerly  more  numerous  than  at  present,  and 
wore  much  employed  in  agricultural  labour,  but  this  use  of 
them  is  now  almost  entirely  given  up.  Tho  diminution  of 
their  number  is  ascribed  to  the  greater  attention  paid  lo 
sheep-farming.  • 

The  western  side  of  the  county,  where  it  has  not  been 
thrown  into  large  sheep-farms,  is  occupied  by  a  poor  class 
of  tenants.  They  have  some  arable  land,  in  which  potatoes, 
barley,  ond  oats  are  raised ;  bu the  number  of  acres  under 
cultivation  is  hot  great,  nor  has  planting  been  carried  to 
any  extent.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  an  open 
waste.  The  bouses  of  many  of  the  peasantry,  including  the 
small  tenantry  and  the  cotters,  are  very  poor;  some  are 
built  of  turf,  others  with  stone,  with  or  without  mortar,  and 
have  a  i oof  of  turf  with  heather  or  fern  above  it.  They  are 
commonly  destitute  of  chimneys;  the  fire  is  kindled  by  the 
wall,  or  a  stone  in  the  centre  of  the  room ;  the  smoke  escapes, 
as  it  can,  by  roof,  door,  or  windows,  winch  last  ate  closed 
at  will  with  wooden  shutters.  The  floor  is  made  of  mud  or 
clay.  In  many  houses  the  cattle  dwell  under  the  same 
roof,  ami  even  enter  at  the  same  door  with  the  familv.  from 
which  they  are  separated  by  a  partition  of  hoards,  stones, 
or  wattles,  having  a  door  in  the  middle.  Some  of  the  people 
are  getting  into  the  way  of  building  s-eparato  shed*  for  their 
cattle.  1  he  food  of  the  peasantry  consi>ts  of  potatnes.  her- 
rings, and  oatmeal  gruel.   Those  in  belter  circumstances 
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have,  in  addition,  butter,  choose,  oatcake;  and  in  winter 
and  spring,  have  broth  and  mutton,  in  place  of  herrings. 
Peat  is  the  common  foci,  but  the  better  class  of  farmers 
have  coal.  There  has  been  much  improvement  in  agricul- 
tural implements.  Iron  ploughs,  drawn  by  two  horses,  and 
directed  by  the  ploughman  without  a  driver,  are  now  in  use. 
instead  of  "the  old  plough  with  four  horses,  a  ploughman,  a 
driver,  and  two  other  persons  to  keep  down  the  plough  in 
the  ground  and  level  the  rigs.  The  crooked  spade  is  still 
used  where  there  is  but  little  pasture  for  horses  or  where 
the  ground  is  too  rough  and  rocky  for  the  plough.  Along 
the  coast  the  peasantry  are  to  a  considerable  extent  engaged 
in  the  herring  fishery.  Smuggling  and  illicit  distillation 
were  at  one  time  common,  but'  are  now  given  up  in  most 
places.  Poaching  is  comparatively  rare.  Deer  are  tolerably 
numerous  in  some  places,  not  in  others;  rocs  and  hares  are 
not  numerous.  The  fox,  badger,  polecat,  weasel,  marten, 
mole,  rat,  and  mouse  are  common ;  as  are  the  eagle,  raven, 
and  a  variety  of  hawks  and  owls.  Plovers  arc  frequently 
met  with;  grouse  are  perhaps  diminishing.  The  smaller 
tenants  usually  possess  a  considerable  extent  of  grazing* 
ground,  sometimes  near  their  arable  land,  sometimes  remote 
from  it ;  they  occupy  the  straths  or  valleys. 

There  are  stone-quarries  in  some  parts  of  the  two  comities, 
but  these  mineral  productions  are  comparatively  unimportant. 
They  have  limestone,  but  no  coal. 

The  herring  fishery  is  carried  on  along  the  eastern  and 
western  shores ;  but  this  branch  of  industry  has  declined  on 
the  western  side.  The  salmon  fishery  is  carried  on  in  the 
rivers  and  acstuaries  of  the  eastern  coast. 

Divisions,  Towns,  $-c — The  two  counties  are  divided  into 
tliirty-thrco  parishes,  two  of  which  extend  into  the  adjacent 
counties,  viz.  Urouhart,  a  portion  of  which  (the  district  of 
Ferrinlosh)  constitutes  a  detached  part  of  Nairnshire,  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  Ross-shire ,  and  Urray,  of  which 
a  small  portion  is  in  Inverness- shire.  The  parishes  are  all 
large,  as  compared  with  the  average  extent  of  English 
parishes;  but  those  on  the  eastern  ana  moro  cultivated  side 
arc  not  bv  any  means  so  large  as  the  Highland  parishes  of 
the  west,  which  have  in  some  cases  an  extent  of  twenty, 
thirty,  or  even  forty  miles.  Thero  are  four  royal  burghs, 
nr.  Tain.  Cromarty,  Dingwall,  and  Fortro&e,  and  one 
f'lirgh  of  barony,  vix".  Stornoway,  in  the  isle  of  Lewis.  . 

Tain  is  on  the  shore  of  Dornoch  Frith,  in  the  north-cast 
part  of  the  county.   The  parish  extends  nine  or  ten  miles  in 
length  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  above  four  miles 
in  breadth.   Tain  appears  to  have  been  incorporated  very 
early,  it  is  said  by  Malcolm  Canmore;  but  the  earliest 
charter  extant  is  of  James  VI.,  a.u.  1 587.    It  was  early  cele- 
brated for  a  chapel  of  St.  Duthus,  bishop  of  Ross,  which 
tad  right  of  sanctuary.   The  sanctuary  was  violated  and 
the  chapel  burnt,  a.d.  1-527  or  1429,  by  a  Highland  chieftain 
fmm  Sutherland :  the  chapel  was  never  rebuilt.  The  town  is 
situated  on  a  ridge  or  terrace  chiefly  composed  of  a  stratum 
of  red  clay  overlying  the  sandstone  which  forms  the  higher 
ground  of  the  parish,  and  overlooking  a  low  plain  which 
extends  from  the  fool  of  the  terrace  on  which  the  town 
stands,  to  the  present  shore,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  This 
l  >w  plain  consists  of  a  bed  of  peat,  in  which  are  observed 
the  trunks  of  trees,  chiefly  oaks,  the  remains  of  a  forest,  the 
decay  of  which  has  formed  tho  peat-bed ;  over  which  ex- 
tiHiW  a  hctl  of  sand  and  shells,  and  over  that  a  cultivable 
alluvial  soil,  on  which  the  sea  is  gradually  encroaching,  and 
winch  is  in  some  parts  already  converted  into  waslo  by  the 
*a  sand  with  which  it  has  been  overblown.    One  or  two 
brooks  rise  near  the  town  and  flow  through  the  plain  into 
trie  sea,  and  on  the  east  side  of  tho  town  another  stream,  the 
'  Tain.' larger  than  these,  flows  also  into  the  sea.   Tain  is  ill 
paved,  and  is  irregularly  built,  but  has  much  improved  of 
Lite  years,  the  streets  having  been  somewhat  straightened 
and  the  more  unsightly  building/  removed.  The  houses  are 
chiefly  built  of  a  fine  white  sandstone  quarried  in  the  upper 
psurt  of  the  parish  :  the  quarries  are  the  common  property  of 
the  hurgheu.    There  are  a  large  substantial  church,  built 
in  1815,  at  the  east  end  of  the  town ;  a  handsome  manse,  or 
parsonage-house ;  un  academy  erected  and  endowed  by  sub- 
scription in  ISll.ono  of  the  most  tasteful  edifices  in  tho 
north  of  Scotland;  a  handsome  town  and  county  house:  and 
a  prison,  serving  for  part  of  the  county,  but  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  burgh  magistrates. 

There  are  the  ruins  of  St.  Duthuss  or  St.  Duthae's 
Hiape'  or  the  low  plain  cast  of  the  town,  near  the  little  river 
Tain ;  they  are  composed  of  granite  cemented  with  lime, 


and  arc  remarkable  for  the  strength  and  simplicity  of  their 
architecture:  a  church  dedicated  to  St  Duthus,  and  now 
deserted,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town ;  it  is  a  large 
Gothic  building,  and  was  erected,  a  d.  1-171.  forty  years  after 
the  destruction  of  the  chapel.  Theje  aro  tho  ruins  of  an  old 
prison  tower  with  fivo  spires,  once  the  most  conspicuous 
edifico  in  tho  town.^ut  destroyed  by  firo  some  years 
ago.  • 

The  population  of  the  parish,  in  1831,  was  3078,  about 
one-sixth  agricultural;  a  subsequent  enumeration  (AVtr 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  1s37)  makes  them  amount 
to  no  more  than  '2915,  of  whom  1725  were  in  the  town,  151 
in  the  village  of  Inver,  a  fishing  station  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  parish,  and  1039  in  the  country.  The  principal 
trade  of  the  town  consists  in  the  supply  of  the  surrounding 
parts  of  Ross,  Cromarty,  and  Sutherland  shires.  There  are 
an  iron-foundry,  a  brewery,  a  snw-mill,  a  flour-mill,  a  card- 
ing-mill,  and  a  dyeing-mill.  Fishing,  chiefly  for  haddocks 
and  flounders,  is  carried  on  at  Inver.  The  salmon- fishing 
and  mussel-fishing  are  carried  on  by  strangers,  who  purchase 
the  right  to  them  from  the  corporation.  There  aro  two 
weekly  markets  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and  three  fuirs  in 
the  year,  held  at  Lammas,  Midsummer,  and  Michaelmas. 
The  chief  fuel  is  English  coal  and  peat,  which  are  frequently 
used  together. 

There  are  the  parochial  school,  the  academy,  two  female 
boarding  and  day  schools,  one  of  them  supported  by  the 
burgh  funds,  two  private  English  schools,  and  a  private 
'  class' for  young  children  of  both  sexes  in  the  town,  and  a 
Gaelic  Society  school  in  or  near  the  village  of  Inver,  in  the 
parish :  the  whole  number  taught  in  these  school*,  in  1837, 
was  302  boys  and  184  girls;  together  486.  There  is  a  library 
attached  to  the  academy,  and  there  is  a  public  reading  and 
news  room.  The  Northern  Missionary  Society,  which  em- 
braces in  its  operations  the  counties  of  Inverness,  Ross,  and 
Sutherland,  has  its  seat  at  Tain;  the  yearlv  meeting  of  the 
Easter  Ross  Ladies'  Missionary  and  Bible  Society  is  also 
held  here ;  and  there  are  a  society  for  the  relief  of  the  des- 
titute sick,  and  three  friendly  or  benefit  societies.  There  are 
two  coaches  daily,  the  mail  and  another,  to  and  from  Inver- 
ness, and  a  mail-gig  to  Bonar  Bridge. 

The  council  of  tho  burgh  consists  of  a  provost,  two 
bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  treasurer,  and  ten  counsellors ;  in 
all,  fifteen  members.  The  burgh  unites  with  Kirkwall, 
Wick,  Dornoch,  Dingwall,  and  Cromarty  in  returning  a 
member  to  parliament. 

Cromarty  is  on  the  south  side  of  Cromarty  Frith,  near  the 
entrance,  on  the  peninsula  of  the  Black  Isle.  The  parish 
is  from  five  to  seven  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  three  I  mad. 
The  eastern  side  of  the  parish  is  the  highest,  and  it  presents 
to  the  Moray  Frith,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  that  side,  a 
rango  of  lofty  cliffs,  in  one  part  300  feet  high,  composed  of 
granitic  gneiss,  veined  with  white  quartr.  rock,  arid  lined 
with  blocks  of  hornblende.  Towards  the  centre  and  western 
parts  of  the  parish  these  primitive  rocks  arc  overlaid  with 
sandstones  and  other  secondary  formations,  the  latest  being 
towards  the  west.  East  of  the  town  is  a  large  accumulation 
of  peat,  with  trunks  of  trees  embedded. 

Tho  name  of  Cromarty  occurs  early:  Macbeth  wns  thane 
of  it-  The  town  was  peopled  by  lowlanders,  who,  from  their 
advanced  position,  were  exposed  to  frequent  hostilities  from 
tho  neighbouring  highland  clan«,  by  a  combination  of  which, 
early  in  tho  reign  of  James  IV.,'it  was  plundered.  It  k 
likely  that  the  admirable  position  of  the  town  near  the  en- 
trance of  tho  Frith,  which  forms  a  secure  and  land-locked 
harbour,  had  caused  it  to  be  selected  as  a  place  of  settle- 
ment by  lowland  merchants,  and  that  the  townsmen  bad 
early  carried  on  trade  with  Flanders  and  France.  After  the 
union  of  the  crowns  it  declined,  but  revived  after  the  Revo- 
lution by  means  of  the  herring  fishery.  It  appears  to  have 
again  suffered  after  the  Union,  but  since  this  depression  bus 
again  revived. 

The  town  stands  on  a  low  alluvial  tongue  of  land  jutting 
out  into  the  Frith.  'It  is  irregularly  built,  exhibiting  in 
its  moro  antient  streets  and  lanei  that  homely  Flemish 
style  of  architecture  characteristic  of  all  our  older  town-;  of 
the  north.*  (AVtr  Statistical  Account.)  There  arc  a  plain 
church,  a  Gaelic  chapel,  and  a  town-house;  the  la«t  a  sub- 
stantial building  with  a  hall  in  the  upper  story  and  a  prison 
in  the  lower,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome  or  cloek-toiver. 
The  harbour,  formed  by  a  pier,  is  near  the  extremity  "f  the 
point  on  which  the  town  stands.  Vessels  of  -ton  ton*  can 
up  to  the  quay. 
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The  population,  in  1831,  was  2901,  about  one-fourth  agri- 
cultural :  the  population  of  the  town  itself  was  2-15,  that  of 
the  country  part  of  the  parish  686.  There  are  a  hempen- 
cloth  manufactory  which  employs  in  all  six  hundred  persons, 
two  hundred  of  them  in  the  factory  itself,  and  a  brewery.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  England  in  sr-.U  pro- 
visions; and  in  1831,  about  fifty  ran  were  engaged  in  the 
herring  or  whito  fishery.  There  «b  a  branch  bank  and  a 
post-oliice.  Communication  is  maintained  by  an  omnibus 
with  Inverness,  and  by  jteam-boals  with  Leitli  and  London. 
Some  ship-building  is  cariiod  on.  There  are  a  market  on 
Friday  and  one  yearly  fair. 

Cromarty  was  arttiently  a  royal  burgh,  but  was  disfran- 
chised at  tho  request  of  the  burghers,  aj>.  1G72,  and  was 
accounted  only  a  burgh  of  barony.  Its  privileges  as  a  royal 
burgh  have  been  restored  by  the  Scotch  Burgh  Reform  Act, 
hut  the  magistrates  can  effect  little  from  the  want  of  funds; 
the  antient  properly  of  the  burgh  having  been  alienated 
before  its  disfranchisement.  It  unites  with  Kirkwall,  Wick, 
Dornoch,  Tain,  and  Dingwall  to  return  a  member  to  par- 
liament. 

Dingwall  is  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  Cromarty 
Frith,  23  inilos  from  Inverness  by  a  circuitous  road,  and 
173  miles  (according  to  Chambers's  Gazetteer  of  Scotland) 
from  Edinburgh.  The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of  above 
ten  square  miles,  three-firths  of  it  moorland  or  upland  pas- 
lure,  and  the  remainder  cultivated.  Dingwall  was  probably 
a  Danish  settlement:  it  was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh  by 
Alexander  11.,  a.d.  122",  and,  by  pavements  and  other 
traces  of  buildings  which  have  been  found,  appears  to 
have  been  more  extensive  than  it  is  now.    It  was  the  prin- 
cipal residence  of  the  powerful  carls  of  Ross,  and  appears  to 
have  declined  after  the  extinction  of  that  earldom.  Some 
traces  of  the  antient  castle  of  these  earls,  comprehending  the 
earthworks  and  a  small  portion  of  the  masstvo  walls,  may  be 
seen  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  town.    In  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century  Dingwall  was  in  a  deplorable  condition 
from  poverty  and  neglect,  and  the  public  tranquillity  was 
repeatedly  broken  by  the  frays  of  hostile  clans.  Subse- 
quently to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  1745  great 
improvements  took  place,  and  the  town  has  especially  im- 
proved of  late  years.   It  consists  at  present  of  one  main 
street  running  east  and  west,  and  one  or  two  smaller  ones 
branching  from  it ;  the  streets  are  paved,  but  cither  not 
lighted  or  very  imperfectly  so;  and  the  police  is  too  imper- 
fect to  enforce  cleanliness,  so  that  even  in  tho  main  street 
dunghills  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  front  of  the  houses. 
Cleanliness  is  however  gaining  ground,  and  there  arc  some 
good  houses  and  shops.   The  kirk  is  a  neat  and  commo- 
dious building,  just  out  of  the  town ;  near  it  is  a  pyramidal 
obelisk  fifty-seven  feet  high  and  six  feet  square  at  the  base, 
erected  on  a  large  artificial  mound,  by  a  former  carl  of  Cro- 
marty, to  mark  out  tho  burial-place  of  himself  and  his 
family:  tho  town-house,  a  curious  old  building  with  spire 
and  cluck,  is  near  the  centre  of  the  town ;  and  there  is  a 
small  and  wretched  gaol  and  an  episcopal  chapel. 

The  population  ofthe  parish,  in  1831,  was  2139:  about  one- 
fifth  agricultural.  There  are  good  roads,  and  a  short  canal 
from  the  frith  enables  vessels  with  coals  and  other  merchan- 
dise to  come  quite  up  to  tho  town.  There  is  a  coach  communi- 
cation daily  with  Inverness,  and  steam-boats  weekly  from 
Edinburgh,  and  every  second  week  from  London,  touch  at 
Iiivergordun,  distant  fourteen  miles.  There  are  a  weekly 
market  (on  Friday)  and  threo  yearly  fairs. 

The  burgh  council  consists  or  fifteen  members,  including 
a  provost,  two  bin  lies,  a  dean  of  guild,  and  a  treasurer ;  the 
burgh  unites  with  Kirkwall,  Wick,  Dornoch,  Tain,  and 
Cromarty  in  returning  a  member  to  parliament 

Thero  were,  in  1837,  a  parochial  school,  an  infant-school 
supported  by  subscription,  and  throe  other  daily  schools  in 
the  parish;  also  one  large  Sunday-school. 

Forlrose  is  in  the  parish  of  Roscmurkie,  and  on  the  shore 
of  Moray  Frith,  just  within  the  narrow  passage  by  which 
that  frith  is  contracted  opposite  Fort  George.  It  was  an- 
tiently  tho  cathedral  town  of  the  bishopric  of  Ross,  and  is 
still  sometimes  called  Canonry  or  Chanonry  of  Ross  ;  it  was 
erected  into  a  royal  burgh  by  James  II.,  a.d.  1 444.  and  an- 
nexed to  the  previously  existing  and  adjacent  burgh  of 
Rosemarkie.  The  present  burgh  consists  of  the  two  thus  i 
united.  Forlrose  is  a  small  town,  wilh  little  manufacture 
and  very  little  trade ;  and  Rosemarkie  is  an  insignificant 
fishing-village  ;  the  two  places  are  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  distant  from  each  other.   There  are  some  remains  of 


the  antient  cathedral  at  Fortroso,  comprehending  an  aisle 
or  chapel  which  was  nn  appendage  to  the  main  part  of  the 
church ;  an  antient  building,  probably  c,  vestry,  with  an 
arched  vault  beneath ;  some  tombs  in  niches  in  the  wi'.l% 
wilh  effigies  of  the  bishops,  carved  in  stone,  and  much  de- 
faced ;  and  an  antient  bell,  now  hung  in  a  spire  of  modem 
erection.  There  are  an  episcopal  chapel  and  a  prison.  The 
parish  church  is  at  Rosemarkie.  For  a  long  period  the  chief 
employment  of  the  poor  of  Fortrose  has  been  shoe-making  ; 
of  Rosemarkie,  weaving:  the  inhabitants  ate  engaged  al-o 
in  fishing.  There  is  a  ropewalk  at  Rosemarkie,  anil  adi&tillerv 
at  Fortrose.  There  is  communication  with  Fort  George  bV 
a  ferry  ;  and  with  Aberdocn,  Dundee,  Leith,  and  Louden 
by  trading  vessels. 

The  population  of  Rosemarkie  parish,  in  1631,  was  179?. 
The  burgh  council  consists  of  a  provost,  three  bailie*,  a 
dean  of  guild,  a  treasurer,  and  nine  other  member* .- 
fifteen  in  all.  The  burgh  unites  with  Inverness,  Nairn, 
and  Forres  to  return  a  member  to  parliament. 

Stomoway,  the  only  town  in  the  isle  of  Lewis,  is  situau-d 
at  the  head  of  a  bay  on  the  cast  side  of  the  island.  Tiic 
parish  is  extensive,  extending  sixteen  miles  in  one  direct. m 
and  ten  in  another ;  with  a  population,  in  1831.  of  5422,  of 
whom  three-fifths  were  in  the  town  or  its  immediate  vicinity. 
Stornoway  consists  of  several  streets.  The  houses  are  m 
general  good,  with  slate  poofs,  and  many  not  only  well  bur 
even  elegantly  furnished.  There  is  a  handsome  kivk.bun: 
in  1"'J4,  and  lately  repaired  ;  there  are  a  neat  customhouse, 
a  town-house,  and  an  assembly-room.  The  houses  iti  the 
country  parts  of  the  parish  are  in  goncral  miserable  and  in- 
describably filthy  habitations.  The  principal  employment 
of  tho  inhabitants  of  the  parish  is  fishing.  '  The  season  i» 
divided  between  fishing,  fanning,  and  kelpine.  and  m^t 
families  have  a  share  of  a  boat  and  a  lot  of  land.'  (.V-w 
Statist.  Account  of  Scotland.)  Cod  and  ling  are  caught 
and  cured,  and  shipped  for  Ireland  or  the  uiauufaclur.i 
district  round  Glasgow.  Haddocks  are  caught  and  cured 
for  homo  consumption ;  and  flounders,  hakes,  soles,  tusk^. 
and  conger-eels,  and  occasionally  whales,  grampuses,  tv  i 
porpoises,  arc  taken. 

Stomoway  was  founded  by  James  VI.  of  Scotland  ui.  1 
I.  of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  civilization 
into  the  Highlands.  The  harbour  is  good  and  much  f.t- 
quented.  Sixty-seven  vessels,  with  nn  aggregate  tonnage  -A 
3059  Ions, and  fifteen  hundred  boats, belong  to  tho  port  aud  in 
district.  There  are  acorn-mill,  a  saw-mill,  and  a  wool-cabl- 
ing mill,  a  ropewalk, and  a  large  distillciy.  Kelp-making  and 
the  manufacture  of  coarse  pottery  are  carried  on.  There  ,s 
a  wcil-frequenled  yearly  fair  for  cattle.  Sheriff  and  com- 
missary courts,  bailie,  excise,  and  justice  of  peace  courts,  art- 
held  regularly.  There  are  thirteen  schools  in  the  parish . 
viz.  the  parochial  school,  seven  supported  by  the  charity  <a 
societies  or  individuals,  two  'supported  by  the  countn 
people,'  and  three  without  any  extraneous  support.  Ther't 
are  a  circulating  library  aud  two  friendly  societies. 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purpose! ;  S.'cv 
of  Crime,   arid   Education. — The    thirty-three  parish?* 
in  the  two  counties  are  comprehended  in  the  five  pits 
byteries  of  Tain,   Dingwall,   Chanonry  (<.<••  Fortro>t 
Lochcarron,  and  Lewis.   The  presbytery  of  Tain  compre- 
hends nine  parishes,  in  or  adjacent  to  the  peninsula  of  Easter 
Ross;  lhat  of  Dingwall,  seven  parishes  in  and  round  Ding- 
wall ;  that  of  Chanonry,  six  parishes,  in  the  peninsula  of 
tho  Black  Isle;  that  of  Lochcarron,  seven  parishes,  on  ilr 
west  coast  (boside  the  parish  of  Glenclg,  in  Inverncss-shm , : 
and  that  of  Lewis,  four  parishes,  in  the  island  of  Lewis.  The 
presbyteries  of  Tain,  Dingwall,  and  Chanonry  are  in  tl  *• 
synod' of  Ross;  those  of  Lochcarron  and  Lewis,  in  the  s\ik*I 
of  Olenelg. 

Sheriff  courts  arc  held  at  Tain  and  Dingwall,  in  the  main- 
land of  Ross-shire;  in  Stornoway,  in  Lewis;  and  at  C«o- 
marty  in  Cromartyshire.  The  two  counties  are  under  oi  «■ 
sheriff.  There  aro  four  prisons,  vix.  Tain,  Dingwall,  Fort- 
rose, and  Cromarty;  they  are  all  bad.  Crime  is  not  fre- 
quent iu  the  two  counties*  and  has  diminished  considers.!!  > 
within  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years.  Ilighwny  robber t 
aud  cattle-stealing,  which  were  common  for  some  tain- 
alter  the  rebellion  of  1745,  have  entirely  disappear- 1! , 
and  violent  assaults  and  child-murder,  which  continued  '  1 
be  common  till  a  much  later  period,  have  become  nu</ 
Sheep-stealing  still  goes  on  ;  but  the  most  common  offencc- 
are  minor  assaults,  committed  under  the  influence  cf  «h  <- 
key,  and  pelty  thefts.   The  diminution  of  crime  is  a*TtU  1 
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l~>  the  improved  condition  of  tho  people,  the  spread  of edu-  j 
cation,  and  tho  more  efficient  administration  ot  justice.  The  ■ 
must  serious  offences  are  usually  committed  by  hawkers, 
tinkers,  and  other  vagrants.    Tho  police,  though  improved, 
is  still  inefficient ;  and  there  is  still.a  good  deal  of  pauperism  . 
and  mendicity.   {Inspectors  of  Prisons'  Second  and  Fourth 
ft'porlt,  1S36  and  1838;  see  Pari.  Papers  for  1S37,  vol. 
Nxxii.,  and  1&39,  xxii ) 

Ross-shire  and  Cromartyshire  unite  to  return  one  mem 
b?r  to  parliament.    The  number  of  voters  registered  in 
1-31-5.  was  594  ;  in  1835-6,  621.    Dingwall,  Tain,  and: 
Cromarty  unite  with  Kirkwall,  Wick,  and  Dornoch  to  re-  j 
turn  a  member  ;  the  number  of  elector*  registered  for  the 
district,  in  1834-5,  was  571.    Fortroso  unites  with  Inver- 
ness, Forres,  and  Nairn ;  the  number  of  registered  voters, 
in  1834-5,  was  699,  exclusive  of  those  for  Nairn,  of  whom 
no  return  had  been  received.    (Parliamentary  Papers  for 
lB37.vol.xhx.) 

Education  has  been  greatly  extended  and  improved  of 
late  years.    In  1833-4  there  were  thirty-three  parochial 
schools,  with  as  many  teachers,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  schools  not  parochial,  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  teachers ;  total,  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  ' 
>choots  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  two  teachers.  The 
greatest    number   of  scholars    in    these    schools   dur- . 
nig  the  vcar  was  5118  boys  aud  2680  girls,  together 
7'yjU  children  ;  the  least  number,  1953  boys  and  1043  girls, 
together  3001  children.    The  number  of  children  under 
fifteen  who  could  read  or  wero  learning  to  do  so  was  9718  ; 
the  number  who  could  write  or  were  learning  to  do  so,  3021. 
(Petri.  Papers,  1837,  vol.  xlvii.)    The  schools  established 
•luring  the  last  few  years,  by  the  General  Assembly,  are  in 
particular  reported  as  working  well.    In  these  schools  the  ' 
improved  system  of  teaching  introduced  among  the  poorer 
classes  by  Mr.  Wood,  of  Edinburgh,  is,  it  is  said,  generally 
adopted;  so  that  the  children,  instead  of  being  stuffed  with 
a  quantity  of  crude,  indigestible  matter,  as  heretofore,  are 
now  led  to  analyze  and  clearly  understand  all  they  are 
taught.    Small  libraries  too  are  often  appended  to  these 
schools.   Tain  appears  to  be  distinguished  for  tho  increased 
attention  paid  to  education.     In  addition  to  the  regular 
parochial  school,  a  public  academy  has  been  opened  during 
the  last  few  years,  in  which  an  education  of  a  superior  kind 
is  given.    A  great  many  of  the  adult  population  are  unable 
to  read  easily,  or  indeed  to  read  in  any  way.  On  tho  western 
side  of  the' county  it  is  difficult  to  And  a  person  forty 
years  of  age  (of  course,  excepting  the  richer  classes)  who  is 
able  to  read.    Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  there  is  in  fact  but  littlo  reading  among  the  people 
at  present,  although  the  taste  is  on  the  increase.    The  only 
library  fur  the  labouring  classes  is  a.  small  one  at  Loch- 
alsh,  supported  partly  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  members 
a;id  partly  by  donations.   (Second  Report  of  the  Inspectors 
of  Prisons.) 

History  and  Antiquities.— \\  the  earliest  historical  period 
this  country  appears  to  have  been  inhabited — the  western 
part  by  the  Creones,  the  eastern  part  by  tho  Cnntaj 
(Kavrat),  and  the  centre  by  the  Caledonii  (KnXijronm)  of 
Ptolemy ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  assign  the  limits  of  their 
respective  territories.  The  Bay  Volsas  (Oi*o\<rnc  icoXtoc)  of 
the  same  geographer  may  he  identified  with  Lech  Broom. 
The  EBstnary  (»I<txi"«c)  of  Varar  (OMpap),  or  Vara<e,  as  it  is 
in  some  editions  of  Ptolemy,  which  is  mentioned  also  by 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  was  probably  the  Moray  Frith.  Tho 
Arm  fin  rum  Imperii  Romani  of  Richard  may  perhaps  be  fixed 
on  the  new  or  promontory  ofTarbet,  and  the  Abona  mutuary 
of  the  same  writer  may  be  identified  with  Dornoch  Frith. 

Of  this  early  period  Uoss-shire  contains  several  remains. 
In  Kincardine  and  Fearn  parishes  are  some  Druidical 
circles  ;  and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Loch  Roig,  in  Lewis, 
are  the  very  entire  remains  of  a  Druidical  circle,  the  stones 
of  which,  some  of  them  very  largo,  stand  on  end.  at  a  dis- 
tance of  five  or  six  yards  from  each  other,  and  arc  in  a  rough 
state  as  when  taken  from  the  shore.  There  are  cairns  in 
different  places  on  the  summits  of  hills.  The  Druidical 
origin  of  the  circles  is  disputed  by  Dr.  M'Culloch  ('  High- 
lands. 8te.  of  Scotland,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  229,  seq.).  To  tho  long 
period  of  darkness  which  extends  over  this  part  of  the 
island  after  tho  departure  of  the  Romans,  may  be  assigned 
the  duns,  or  dounes,  or  Picts*  houses,  as  they  are  termed, 
w  Inch  some  suppose  to  be  Danish  forts,  though  somo  ascribe 
them  to  an  earlier  period  than  that  of  the  Danish  ravages. 
Stone  coffins,  vitrified  ruins,  stone  obelisks,  on  or  near  tho 


etistern  coast,  and  the  traces  of  habitations  in  the  caves  of 
the  western  coast,  belong  to  early  but  unascertained  periods. 

At  a  subsequent  period  Ross  became  an  earldom,  which 
was  united  with  the  lordship  of  tho  isles  (t  e.  the  Western 
Isles)  by  the  marriage  of  Donald  M'Donald.  tho  lord  of  the 
isles,  with  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Ross.  These  honours 
were  held,  about  thc^iiddlo  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by 
Earl  John,  who  allied  Himself  with  Kdward  IV.  of  England 
(a.d.  1461),  rebelled  against  the  government  of  Scot- 
land during  the  minority  of  the  king  James  HI.,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  king  of  Ross  nnd  the  Hebrides.  He  was 
supported  by  Donald  Balloch,  lord  of  Isla,  and  by  the  eail 
of  Djuglas,  now  in  banishment.  The  rebellion  was  attended 
by  the  most  dreadful  atrocities;  but  Ross  was  assassinated 
in  the  course  of  it,  in  tho  cattle  of  Inverness,  and  the  te- 
bcllion  came  to  an  end  without  its  chiefs  having  attained 
their  object. 

The  succeeding  earl  appears  to  have  inherited  the  tur- 
bulence of  Earl  John.  He  was  involved  in  hostilities  with 
tho  earl  of  Huntley,  another  powerful  Highland  chieftain, 
and,  adhering  to  his  predecessor's  English  alliance,  re- 
belled against  James  HI.  But  the  extent  of  iho  king  s 
preparations  induced  him  to  submit  to  the  royal  clemency 
(a.d.  1476).  He  was  deprived  of  the  earldom  of  Ross,  the 
lands  of  Knapdale  and  Kintyro  [Argylk.  vol.  ii.,  p.  .113], 
and  tho  hereditary  shrievalty  of  Inverness  and  Nairn,  which 
were  all  annexed  to  tho  crown.  He  was  in  return  created 
a  peer  of  parliament  with  tho  title  of  John  dc  Isla,  lord  of 
the  isles.  During  this  period  Ross  gavo  title  to  a  bishopric, 
erected  by  David  I.,  king  of  Scotland ;  the  cathedral  was 
at  Fortrose. 

There  are  several  remains  of  anticnt  castles  in  Ross- 
shire.  Lochlin  Castle  is  on  an  eminence  six  miles  cost  of 
Tain ;  it  consists  of  two  square  towers  sixty  feet  high, 
united  at  one  corner  of  each,  with  a  staircase  at  the 
point  of  junction,  and  large  turrets  raised  upon  the  towers. 
Craighouse  Castle,  on  thesouthern  shore  of  Cromarty  Frith, 
is  an  anticnt  tower  of  five  stories;  the  castles  of  Killcoy 
and  Rcdcastlc  are  on  tho  shore  of  Moray  Frith,  or  rather  of 
Loch  Beaulcy.  There  are  sonic  ruins  of  Cadbolo  Castle  on 
the  cast  coast,  between  Cromarty  and  Moray  friths,  aud  of 
Donan  Castle,  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Alsh,  on  the  west  coast. 
There  are  also  some  ecclesiastical  ruins.  Lochlin  Abbey 
(or  Fcaru  Abbey)  is  near  the  castle  of  that  name,  east  of 
Tain ;  and  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  number  of  antient 
chapels  in  Lewis,  especially  of  St.  Mulvay's  chapel,  in  the 
north  part  of  the  island. 

In  1649  the  M'Kenzies  of  Ross  broke  out  into  rebellion, 
to  revenge  the  execution  of  Charles  1.,  but  wero  defeated. 
The  last  battle  fought  by  the  gallant  Marquis  of  Mont- 
rose was  in  this  county,  at  Craigchenichan  (i.e.  tho  rock 
of  lamentation),  in  Kincardine  parish,  just  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  county,  where  he  was  defeated  by  Colonel 
Strachan ;  he  swam  over  the  Kyle  into  Suthcrlandshirc, 
was  apprehended  in  Assynt,  in  that  county,  and  afterwards 
executed  at  Edinburgh  (a.o.  1650).  The  earl  of  Seaforth 
having  forfeited  his  estates,  which  lay  in  the  west  side  of  the 
county,  by  his  sharo  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and  tho  mili- 
tary not  being  able  to  penetrate  into  so  inaccessible  a  dis- 
trict and  levy  the  rents  for  the  crown,  the  faithful  clansmen 
regularly  paid  theirs  to  an  agent,  who  transmitted  them  to 
(he  carl,  then  in  exile.  In  1718.  Donun  Castlo  was  seized 
by  the  earl  of  Seaforth  and  one  or  two  other  Jacobite  noble- 
men, who  arrived  on  the  coast  in  two  Spanish  frigates, 
with  a  small  body  of  Spanish  troops;  a  few  Highlanders 
took  arms  and  joined  thein,  but  they  were  defeated  in 
Glcnshiel  by  the  government  troops,  and  the  leaders  com- 
pelled ti.niake  their  escape.  'Rob  Roy'  was  engaged  among 
the  insurgents  in  this  conflict. 

(A'w  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland ;  Playfair's  Descrip- 
tion (/  Scot  land ;  Forsvlh's  Beauties  of  Scotland ;  Cham- 
hen's  Gazetteer  of  Scotland;  Tytler'sand  Scott's  Histories 
of  Scotland ;  Parliamentary  Pipers.) 

ROSS.  [Hkrkkordshirk.] 

ROSTELLA'RIA.  [Strombid*.] 

ROSTELLUM,  a  botanical  term  applied  occasionally  to 
very  different  parts:  I,  it  is  most  frequently  used  as  a  dimi- 
nutive of  rostrum,  to  express  any  small  beak-shoped  process  ; 
2,  it  is  applied  to  the  short  beak-shaped  process  found  on  the 
stigma  of  many  violets,  as  Vi'ilahirta,  V.  odr>ra!a,  and  F.ca- 
ninu,  &c. ;  and  Orctnd;icoa\  as  Orchis,  Spiranthes,  Listera, 
&c.  ;  3.  some  writers  have  also  used  this  term  to  indicate 
the  radicle  or  descending  element  of  the  embryo  of  the  seed. 
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ROSTOCK,  the  largost  town  in  tho  grand-duchy  of 
Meckhmburg-Schuerin,  is  situated  in  54"  b'  N.  lat.  and 
12"  20'  E.  long.  It  stands  on  an  eminence,  in  a  Wat  and 
very  fertile  country,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Warnow,  which 
is  there  24U0  feet  broad,  and  forms  the  harbour.  The  War- 
now falls  into  the  Baltic  at  Warnemundo.nino  mile*  below 
tho  town.  .t 

Rostock  consists  of  three  parts,  (lie  old,  the  middle,  and 
the  new  town,  besides  the  suburbs,  and  it  is  surrounded 
with  antient  fortifications.  A  great  port  of  the  city  is  built 
in  the  old  fashion  of  tho  free  German  cities,  with  the  gable 
ends  toward  the  street,  but  it  has  been  very  much  improved 
within  the  last  twenty-live  years  by  the  erection  of  many 
large  and  elegant  houses.  Most  of  tho  streets  are  straight 
and  pretty  broad,  and  well  paved.  On  the  whole  the  old 
town  is  the  most  irregular,  the  middle  town  the  handsomest, 
and  the  new  town  the  most  regularly  built.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  grand-ducal  palace,  more  remark- 
able however  for  its  extent  and  its  admirable  situation  than 
for  the  style  of  its  architecture ;  the  university,  a  very  ex- 
tensive building;  the  court  of  justice,  and  the  town-hall, 
both  modem  edifices;  the  theatre,  and  the  churches  of 
St.  Mary  and  St.  Peter.  Tho  church  of  St.  Mary  is 
300  feet  long,  '240  broad,  and  96  feet  high  up  to  the  cupola. 
It  has  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  Northern  Germany.  This 
church  contains  the  tomb  of  Grotius.  St.  Peter's  church, 
which  was  founded  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  U 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  fine  steeple,  which,  with  tho  very 
lofty  couical  spire,  U  420  feet  in  height.  Tho  university 
was  founded  in  1119.  It  has '23  professors,  but  only  about 
1 10  students.  The  library  consists  of  above  80,000  volumes, 
including  many  very  rare  and  valuable  works,  and  has  been 
much  increased  by  the  collection  of  Professor  Tychscn,  espe- 
cially in  Oriental  and  Spanish  literature ;  likewise  a  cabinet 
of  medals,  a  museum  of  natural  history? a  botauical  garden, 
and  an  anatomical  theatre.  There  are  also  a  theological 
seminary,  a  Bible  Society,  and  other  useful  institutions. 
Tho  number  of  inhabitants  is  18,200. 

Rostock  was  a  town  of  the  Wends,  or  Vandals ;  it  was  taken 
in  1 101,  by  Waldemar.  king  of  Denmark,  and  burnt,  with  its 
celebrated  idol.  In  1323  it  was  annexed  to  Mecklenburg, 
joined  the  Hansealic  League  in  1630,  and  was  for  a  long 
limo  the  next  city  in  rank  in  the  Baltic  after  Liibeck. 
Great  privileges  were  granted  it  by  the  dukes  of  Mecklen- 
burg, many  of  which  it  still  retains,  such  as  the  right  of 
choosing  iu  own  magistrates,  the  right  of  taxing  itself,  of 
coining  money,  the  jurisdiction  over  all  its  inhabitants,  and 
their  estates  in  the  country.  Though  its  commerce  is  not 
so  considerable  as  in  the  time  of  l he U ansa,  it  is  still  the 
principal  trading  port  of  Mecklenburg:  it  has  about  150 
ships,  w  hich  cad  under  lis  own  (lag,  and  tho  number  of  ships 
tli.U  arrive  every  year  is  about  600,  the  foreign  vessels  being 
mostly  English,  Russian, Swedish,  and  Danish.  The  exports 
arc  chiolly  corn  and  wool.  The  imports  are  colouial  produce, 
wine,  and  bay  salt.  There  are  manufactures  of  canvas,  linen, 
baize,  ships'  anchors,  soap  ami  vinegar,  and  some  breweries, 
distilleries,  and  sugar  refineries. 

(Cunnabi4  h,  Handbuch;  Stein's  Lexicon ;  Stein's  Hand' 
bitch,  bv  lliirschdiuann ;  Hempel's  Mecklenburg.) 

ROSTOU.  [Yaraslow.] 

ROSTRUM,  or,  more  properly,  ROSTRA,  wa9  a  plat- 
form or  elevated  space  of  ground  in  the  Roman  forum,  from 
winch  the  orators  used  to  address  tho  people,  and  which 
derived  its  name  from  tho  ciivunislance  that  after  the  con- 
<|uest  of  La U urn  the  beaks  (rostra)  of  the  Antiatiun  ships 
wc.-c  atlixed  to  the  front  of  iL  (Liv.,  viii.  14.)  The  rostra 
was  between  the  Coinilium,  or  place  of  assembly  for  the 
Curia?,  and  the  Forum,  properly  so  called,  or  place  of  as- 
sembly for  ibeComilia  Tributa.  Bunscn,  in  his  work  on  the 
Roman  Forum,  quoted  by  Arnold  {History  nf  Rome,  vol.  ii., 
p.  I  ("-.'>),  judging  from  the  views  of  the  rostra  given  on  two 
coins  in  his  possession,  supposes  that  it  was  a  circular  build- 
ing, raised  on  arches  with  a  stand  or  platform  on  the  top, 
bordered  by  a  parapet,  the  access  to  it  being  by  two  flights 
of  steps,  one  on  each  side.  It  poiuted  towards  the  Comillum. 
and  the  rostra  were  affixed  to  the  front  of  it,  just  under  the 
arches.  Its  form  has  boon,  in  all  the  main  points,  preserved 
in  the  ambones,  or  circular  pulpits,  of  the  most  antient 
diuretics,  which  also  had  two  (lights  of  steps  leading  up  to 
them,  one  on  the  cast  side,  by  which  the  preacher  ascended, 
and  another  on  the  west  sido,  for  his  descent.  Speci- 
mens of  these  old  pulpits  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome,  in 
the  churches  of  S.  Clement  and  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mure. 


Tho  orators  appear  to  have  walked  up  and  down  the 
rostra  in  addrcosmg  the  people,  and  did  not,  like  modern 
speakers,  remain  standing  in  one  spot.  Down  to  the  time 
of  Caius  Gracchus  even  the  tribunes  in  speaking  used 
to  front  the  Comitiura ;  but  he  turned  his  back  to  it,  and 
spoke  with  his  face  towards  the  Forum;  ( N  iebubr, //t«  lory 
of  Rome,  vol.  i..  note  990;  vol.  hi.,  note  268.) 

ROSTRUM,  a  botanical  term  applied  to  any  rigid  pro- 
longation of  remarkable  length,  or  to  any  additional  pro- 
cess at  the  end  of  any  of  the  parts  of  a  plant.  Under  this 
term  are  included  most  processes  and  long  points  of  an 
irregular  character,  as  the  thin  apices  upon  the  operculum 
of  tlie  sporangium  of  many  mosses,  the  lengthened  tube  of 
the  calyx  upon  the  achenia  of  Scabiosa,  Tiagopogon,  La«- 
tuca,  and  many  other  ComposiUD,  also  of  Scundix  and  Au- 
thriscus,  tho  remaining  ana  often  enlarged  style  upon  many 
fruits,  as  of  Brassica,  Sinapris,  Sax  if  ruga,  and  many  other 
prolonged  points,  as  those  upon  the  ulriculate  iuduvia  of 
Careaj  llava  and  C.  ampullacea.  The  term  cvrnu  is  often 
applied  to  parts  similar  to  rostrum. 

ROT,  DRY.  [Dry-Rot] 

ROTA' LI  A.    (Foramimkera.  vol.  X.,  p.  34S.J 

ROTATE,  a  botanical  term  applied  to  either  the  calyx  or 
corolla,  when  tho  tube  is  very  small  or  entirely  wanting*  and 
the  petals  or  sepals  are  united  and  spreading.  Examples 
are  seen  in  the  genera  Anngallis.  Lysimachia,  Borago,  Sola- 
num.  Verbascum.  Galium,  and  Rubin. 

ROTATION  (Rota,  a  wheel).  The  popular  conception 
of  a  body  in  rotation  is  vugue,  except  only  in  the  case  in 
which  the  rotation  is  made  about  an  immoveable  axis. 
This  subject  has  accordingly  been  usually  Healed  by  mathe- 
matical methods;  and  mathematicians,  content  with  their 
results,  and  with  their  power  of  interpreting  them,  dA 
nothing  towards  the  improvement  of  the  manner  of  pre- 
senting the  elementary  view  of  rotation.  Within  the  last 
seven  years  however,  a  French  philosopher  of  a  truly  re- 
markable genius  for  simplifying  tho  elements  of  mechanics., 
M.  Poinsol,*  has  presented  the  subject  in  a  point  of  view 
which  would  excite  wonder  that  ideas  so  simple  should 
never  have  occurred  to  any  one  before,  if  it  had  not  been 
so  often  seen  that  simplicity  is  not  a  fruit  of  tho  first  grow  th. 
In  this  article  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  we  confine  ourselves 
to  notions  connected  with  motion,  independently  of  its  pro- 
ducing force,  reserving  the  latter  for  Theory  of  Coupi-ts- 
an  arrangement  dictated  rather  by  our  desire  to  keep  in  one 
article  what  may  be  accessible  to  the  general  reader,  than 
by  its  own  intrinsic  propriety.  For  the  mathematical  part 
of  tho  subject,  so  far  as  we  enter  into  it,  »oo  Virtual  Vk- 
locitiks. 

There  is  this  parallel  between  the  conception  we  form 
of  the  simple  motion  of  a  point  and  that  of  a  solid  Ixxh, 
namely,  that  each  has  a  cose  of  peculiar  simplicity,  by  wh  >  a 
others  are  rendered  more  easy  to  describe.  A  point  ma* 
move  in  a  straight  line,  or  may  preserve  its  directum  un- 
altered; a  body  may  revolve  round  a  fixed  axis,  or  <-at  S> 
point  may  preserve  its  circle  of  revolution  unaltered.  Bat, 
owing  to  tho  comparative  simplicity  of  the  motion  of  a 
point,  it  is  easy  [Direction]  to  carry  with  us,  when  it  moio 
m  a  curve,  the  idea  of  its  still  having  a  different  direction  at 
every  point  of  the  motion,  namely,  that  of  the  tanukn  r  ut" 
tho  curve.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  see  that  whenever  a  Wly 
moves  about  a  fixed  point,  no  matter  how  irregularly,  there 
is  always,  at  every  instant  of  the  motion,  some  one  axs 
which  is,  for  that  instaut,  at  rest,  'flits  notion  of  an  in- 
stantaneous axis  of  repose,  not  continuing  to  be  such  fur 
any  finite  time — answering  to  that  of  an  instantaneous  di- 
rection in  curvilinear  motion,  which  does  not  continue  for 
any  finite  time  to  represent  the  direction — must  bo  first  dis- 
tinctly formed,  before  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  rota- 
tion of  a  body  can  be  given. 

Let  us  suppose  a  uniform  sphere,  with  a  fixed  centre, 
but  otherwise  free  to  move  in  any  way.  Let  a  succession  of 
forces  act  upon  it,  gradual  or  not.  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
will  never  niovo  round  one  axis  for  any  finite  lime  during 
the  continuance  of  their  action.  At  a  certain  moment,  let  all 
the  forces  cease  entirely,  leaving  the  sphere  to  itself.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  see  that  from  and  after  the  moment  of  dis- 
continuance, the  sphere  will  move  round  an  axis  which 
remains  unaltered ;  or,  if  this  bo  not  perfectly  perceptible, 
the  geomeirical  considerations  presently  to  be  given,  will 

•  lun  MriKotr  tv»!  lo  lh«  Araiti-my  of  Sci, -urn.  May  K>.  »f  w  tuVh  on!* 
xn  etttart,  riplaiuiuj  geuuiil  couiiUr:Jlii>ij»  aiKl  ienn.li,  tw»  breu  nubli»l>«u. 
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make  il  so.  There  must  then,  at  the  very  moment  of  dis- 
continuance  of  tlte  forces,  have  .been  an  axis  which  was  for 
thai  moment  at  rest,  namely,  the  axis  on  which  the  motion 
is  to  continue  after  the  forces  cease.  In  this  way,  knowing 
that  curvilinear  motion  would  become  rectilinear  the  mo- 
ment that  the  constraining  forces  are  removed,  we  might 
form  an  idea,  if  wc  had  not  one  otherwise,  of  the  tangent 
of  a  curve,  the  line  of  direction  for  the  time  being,  and  which 
would  continue  to  be  the  line  of  direction  if  the  forces 


removed. 

Now  let  the  sphere,  the  centre  being  fixed,  have  moved 
fr<>m  any  one  position  (P)  into  any  other  (Q),  but  not  round 
one  axis.  If  a  point  were  to  move  from  A  to  B,  however 
curvilinear  the  intermediate  path  might  be.  it  might  have 
m  >ved  from  A  to  B  in  a  straight  line,  the  chord  of  the  curve. 
Similarly,  it  may  be  shown  that  however  un<t.riail  the 
manner  in  which  the  sphere  moves  from  position  (P)  to 
position  (Qj.  it  might  have  been  changed  from  the  one  to 
the  other  by  a  motion  of  simple  revolution.  To  show  this 
remember  that,  the  centre  being  fixed,  the  positions  of  any 
two  points  of  the  sphere,  not  opposite,  give  the  position  of 
the  sphere,  so  that,  if  any  two  such  points  chosen  in  the 
position  tP)  can  be  transferred  to  their  places  in  (Q)  by  a 
Miflple  revolution  of  'he  sphere  round  an  axis,  the  whole 
»pliero  u  transferred  by  that  same  revolution.  Suppose 


that  AB.on  arc  in  the  position  (P),  comes  to  nb  in  the  posit  ion 
(C)).  Bisect  Att  and  Bb,  and  let  great  circles  drawn  through 
the  points  of  bisection  meet  in  O.  Then  it  is  easily  proved 
that  OA  =  Oa,  OB  =  OA.  whence  A  OB,  aOb,  are  triangles 
with  the  sides  of  one  severally  equal  to  those  of  the  other. 
Hence  the  angles  AOB,  aOb,  aro  equal,  whence  the  angles 
AO«  and  BOA  are  also  equal.  If  then  the  sphere  should 
revolve  round  an  axis  passing  through  O  and  the  centre,  A 
would  be  brought  to  a  at  the  same  moment  at  which  B  is 
brought  to  b;  whence  the  change  from  (P)  to  (Q)  can  be 
effected,  as  asserted,  by  a  simple  axical  revolution. 

If  then  we  suppose  ah  ever  so  near  to  AB  in  position,  the 
same  thing  is  still  possible,  and  by  placing  ab  infinitely 
near  to  AB,  or  rinding  the  limit  of  the  point  O  during  a 
motion  of  the  sphere  which  is  diminished  ad  infinitum,  the 
position  of  the  instantaneous  axis  of  repose  may  be  deter- 
mined at  any  point  of  the  motion  of  the  sphere.  And  if  we 
supple  this  sphere  to  bo  merely  cut  for  convenience  out  or 
any  solid  body,  with  the  fixed  point  of  that  body  for  its 
centre,  the  instantaneous  axis  of  repose  of  the  body  may  be 
r.mnd.  being  always  that  or  the  sphere. 

One  or  M.  Poin-ot's  remarkable  propositions  is  the  follow- 
ing:—Any  motion  of  a  system  round  a  fixed  point  mav  he 
attained  by  culling  a  cone  (in  the  most  general  mum  of  the 
w  »id)  out  of  the  body,  with  the  fixed  point  for  a  vertex,  and 
fivmg  in  space  another  cone  for  it  to  roll  upon,  also  with  the 
lived  point  for  a  vertex. 

Thus,  if  in  the  adjoining  diagram,  the  cone  A  be  made 
t»  roll  upon  the  cone  B,  both  being  supposed  destitute  or 
impenetrability,  so  that  the  contact  or  the  curves  of  A  and 


If  wo  suppose  no  fixed  point  in  the  system,  so  that  motion 
of  translation,  as  well  as  of  rotation,  is  possible,  M.  Poinsot 
has  given  another  equally  d'stinct  notion  of  the  state  of  the 
motion  during  an  infinitely  small  time.  The  most  simpio 
notion  which  we  can  form  or  a  combined  translation  and 
rotation  is  the  screw -like  motion,  in  which  a  uniform  mo- 
lion  of  translation  is  accompanied  by  a  uniform  motion  of 
rotation  round  a  line  parallel  to  the  motion  of  translation. 
M.  Poinsot  has  shown  that  every  motion  of  a  system  must 
be,  at  any  one  instant,  either  a  simple  motion  of  translation, 
or  one  of  rotation,  or  the  screw-like  motion  above  described. 
That  is  to  say,  at  every  point  of  time  in  the  motion  of  a 
system  there  exists  a  line  (whether  internal  or  external  to 
the  material  system  matters  not,  as  long  as  they  are  immove- 
ably  connected)  along  which  the  system  is  at  that  instant 
dropping,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  motion  at  that  instant  is 
simple  rotation  about  that  flipping  are*.  Tliere  will  per- 
hnps  be  some  difficulty  in  the  first  reception  or  these  ideas  ; 
but  when  they  are  once  understood,  the  precision  they  will 
give  to  the  conception  formed  or  the  motion  of  a  system  will 
be  found  highly  valuable. 

In  every  solid  system,  whether  regular  or  not,  can  be  de- 
scribed an  ellipsoid  [Strfaces  of  the  Second  Degree] 
which  is  called  by  M.  Poinsot  thu  central  ollipsoid.  Its 
centre  is  the  centre  of  gravity  or  the  system  ;  its  three  prin- 
cipal diameters  have  their  squares  inversely  proportional  to 
the  Moments  of  Inertia  about  these  diameters  as  axes; 
and  the  position  of  these  three  diameters  depends  upon  the 
distribution  of  the  masses  of  which  the  system  is  composed. 
If  the  centre  be  fixed,  these  diameters  aro  the  only  axes 
upon  w  hich  the  system  can  permanently  revolve  without  thu 
axis  being  also  fixed;  and  they  are  called  tho  principal 
axes  of  the  system.  When  these  diameters  all  differ  in 
length,  tho  revolution  about  the  greatest  and  least  axis  is 
stable  [Stability],  and  about  the  mean  axis  unstable.  The 
conception  of  the  c fleet  of  given  foiccs  upon  a  system  is 
much  facilitated  by  the  use  of  this  ellipsoid.  [Theory  or 
Couples.] 

Let  us  now  suppose  a  system  to  receive  at  the  same  time 
two  motions,  round  two  diffcicut  axes  or  repose:  that  is  to 
say,  given  two  different  motions,  required  the  motion  which 
will  result  from  the  sufficient  causes  of  thu  two  motions 
being  impressed  on  the  system  at  once.  There  will  be  at 
the  first  instant  an  instantaneous  axis  of  repose,  which  il  is 
required  to  find.  First  let  the  two  axes  pa*s  through  the 
same  point  A,  and  choose  the  angle  BAG  out  of  the  four 
angles  made  by  the  two  axes,  in  such  manner  that  points  of 
I  he  system  lying  in  the  angle  BAG  would  be  elevated  by 
the  lotatton  round  BA,  and  depressed  by  that  round  CA, 

H  D 


or  vice  veritl  On  the  axe*  take  AB  and  AC,  lines  pro- 
portional to  the  angular  velocities  about  those  axes,  com- 
jilete  the  parallelogram  AD.  and  draw  the  diagonal  AD. 
Then  AD  is  the  axis  of  repose  at  starting  (whi«  h  however 
il  may  not  continue  to  be),  and  AD  icprescws  the  angular 
Velocity  round  that  axis  at  stalling,  in  the  same  manner  as 
AH  and  AC  represent  the  impressed  angular  velocities 
about  AB  and  AC.    [Com  post  hon  ] 

Next  let  the  axes  be  parallel  to  one  another,  say  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  pa-sing  through  A  and  B. 
If  the  rotations  aru  such  that  A  and  B  would  both  rise,  or 
both  f  ill,  on  tlte  paper,  each  by  the  rotation  about  the  other, 
take  a  point  C  in  AB  continued,  nearest  lo  the  axis  about 
which  the  angular  velocity  is  greatest  (say  that  of  A),  and 
such  that  CA  is  to  CB  as  the  angular  velocity  about  B  lo 


B  can  always  be  made,  and  if  the  system  out  of  which  A  is 
cut  be  then  restored  (also  without  impenetrability ),  there 
will  be  s  complete  geometrical  representation  of  ono  pos- 
sible motion  of  (he  system  about  C.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
possible  motion  which  might  not  be  represented  in  tho 
wine  manner  by  properly  choosing  the  cones  A  and  B.  and  i 
the  axis  of  repose  for  tho  instant  is  the  line  in  which  the  1 
l«n  cones  touch. 

P.  C  .  No.  1253. 


the  angular  velocity  about  A.  Then  the  axis  of  repose  at 
starting  is  a  line  passing  I h rough C  parallel  to  the  former  axes, 
and  the  angular  velocity  is  the  difference  of  the  angular  velo- 
cities about  A  and  B,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  greater.  In 
this  case  the  directions  of  the  rotat.uus  about  A  and  B  [Di- 
rection of  Motion]  aro  different.  There  is.nneremarkablo 
case,  namely,  when  ihe  rotalu  ns  about  A  and  B  arc  equal.  In 
this  case  the  rule  would  lead  us  lo  a  rotation  equal  to  nothing 
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>  about  a  point  at  an  infinite  distance— one  of  those  ex- 
treme conclusions  which  require  interpretation.  The  fact 
is  that  these  two  rotations  give  only  a  simple  motion  of 
translation  =  AB  X  Angular  Velocity  per  second,  and  such 
as  to  make  the  system  move  upwards  or  downwards  on  the 
paper  according  as  the  separate  rotations  would  make  the 
points  A  and  B  move  upwards  or  downwards.  This  parti- 
cular case  will  be  more  intelligible  when  looked  at  with  the 
help  of  the  Theory  of  Couples. 

But  if  the  rotations  be  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  A 
will  be  lowered  and  B  raised,  or  vice  versa,  each  by  the 
rotation  about  tho  other: — Take  a  point  D,  dividing  AB  so 
that  AD  is  to  DN  as  the  angular  velocity  about  B  is  to  that 
about  A.  Then  will  the  axis  of  repose  at  starting  bo  a 
parallel  drawn  through  D  to  the  axes  passing  through  A 
and  B,  and  the  angular  velocity  will  be  tho  sum  of  tho  an- 
gular  velocities  about  A  and  B,  itsdirectiou  being  that  which 
lowers  A  on  the  paper  and  raises  B,  or  vice  versH,  according 
as  is  done  by  tho  given  angular  velocities. 

Lastly,  let  the  axes  be  neither  parallel  nor  intersecting, 
as  AB  and  CD :— Through  the  point  in  which  CD  meets  the 
i  perpendicular  draw  EF  parallel  to  AB.  and  at  the 


instant  at  which  the  rotations  round  AB  and  CD  commence, 
give  a  couple  of  equal  and  controry  rotations  about  EF, 
each  equal  to  that  about  AH.  This  lust  pair  produces  no 
effect,  so  that  the  composition  of  the  four  rotations  gives  the 
same  result  as  that  of  the  two.  Now,  as  above  stated,  the 
rotation  round  AB,  and  its  equal  and  contrary  round  E  F, 
produce  nothing  but  a  motion  of  translation,  while  the  re- 
maining rotation  about  EF,  compounded  by  the  first  rule 
with  that  about  AB,  gives  what  would  be  an  axis  of  repose, 
if  it  were  not  for  that  translation.  The  whole  result  then 
is,  Hint  the  system  begins  to  move  about  an  axis,  which  axis 
begins  to  undergo  a  translation  in  space. 

There  is  no  work  to  which  we  can  refer  the  reader  for  a 
simple  demonstration  of  these  rules,  apart  from  higher  con- 
siderations. But  the  student  of  mechanics  who  does  not 
pay  attention  to  the  simple  phenomena  of  translation  and 
lotation.  will  rarely  find  himself  able  to  attain  a  complete 
comprehension  of  the  equations  by  which  these  phenomena 
are  applied  in  phvsics. 

ROTATION  OF  CROPS.  It  has  been  observed  in  a 
former  article  [Akaulk  La.no]  that  a  repetition  of  the  same 
crops  in  succession  has  a  peculiar  effect  on  the  soil,  so  that 
if  grain  of  I  lie  same  nature  be  sown  year  after  year  in  the 
same  ground,  it  will  not  produce  tho  same  return  of  the  seed, 
even  when  abundantly  manured.  The  reason  of  this  is  not 
satisfactorily  explained,  but  the  experiments  which  have 
been  made  by  men  of  science  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the 
real  cause  will  be  gradually  discovered ;  and  considerable 
advances  have  been  made  towards  a  rational  solution  of  the 
question.  It  has  been  observed  that  it  is  the  formation  of 
the  seed  which  principally  causes  the  deterioration  of  the 
soil ;  for  if  tho  crop  be  fed  off  in  a  green  state,  or  mown 
beforo  the  seed  is  formed,  the  same  may  be  safely  repeated, 
and  no  diminution  of  the  plants  is  apparent.  Thus  grasses 
in  a  meadow  winch  are  mown  before  the  blossom  is  faded  or 
the  seed  formed,  will  spring  up  a^ntu  vigorously;  but  if  the 
seed  is  allowed  to  ripen,  the  roots  die  away,  and  the  best 
glasses  gradually  disappear.  It  is  thus  that  when  a  meadow 
is  mown  year  after  year  for  hay,  and  the  earliest  grasses  arc 
allowed  to  ripen  their  seed,  the  crop  will  be  later  and  later, 
and  all  the  earliest  grasses  will  disappear.  Irrigation  pre- 
vents this,  and  seems  to  restore  to  the  land  whatever  the 
grasses  require  for  their  continuance.  Feeding  of  the  mea- 
dows does  the  sumo;  and  this  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
water  restores  the  power  of  production;  and  that,  the 
grasses  not  being  permitted  to  run  to  seed,  the  deteriorating 
effect  is  not  produced. 

If  it  had  been  a  mere  exhaustion  of  the  nutritious  par- 
ticles in  the  soil  which  caused  the  deterioration  of  the  sub- 
sequent erops,  some  kind  of  manure  might  restore  tho  fer- 


tility; but  this  is  not  the  case.  However  judiciously  the 
land  may  be  manured,  it  is  not  practicable  to  raise  a  crop  of 
wheat  or  clover,  or  of  many  other  r  lants,  on  a  soil  which  has 
shown  that,  as  the  farmers  say,  it  is  tired  of  that  crop ;  but 
clover  grows  well  after  wheat,  and  wheat  after  clover,  so 
that  the  same  effect  is  not  produced  in  the  soil  by  these  two 
crops.  Experiments  have  ocen  made  by  eminent  chemists, 
particularly  by  Macairc  of  Geneva,  at  tl»e  request  of  DeCan- 
dolle,  which  lead  one  to  suppose  that,  in  the  formation  of  the 
seed  or  other  nutritious  parts  of  plants,  the  sap  is  digested, 
that  it  takes  up  certain  elements  and  deposits  others,  w  hich 
are  the  residue  of  the  process :  and  these  being  no  longer  ne- 
cessary to  the  formation  of  the  seed,  ore  rejected  by  the  vi!al 
action  of  the  plant,  and  exude  by  the  roots.  Thus  certain 
inferior  animals,  which  in  many  respects  have  some  analogy 
with  vegetables  in  their  growth,  as  the  polypi,  take  in  nourish- 
ment by  the  same  openings  or  pores  by  which  the  excrements 
are  voided  after  digestion ;  and  the  different  constitution  of 
different  animals  enables  one  class  to  feed  on  the  excrements 
of  another ;  whereas  no  animal  in  a  healthy  state  can  derive 
nourishment  from  that  which  it  has  aiready  digested  anrl 
voided.  Our  ignorance  of  the  functions  of  vegetable  life 
prevents  us  from  foreseeing  the  effects  produced  on  the  sap 
by  the  expansion  of  the  blossomwr  the  ripening  of  the  seed  ; 
but  experience  leads  us  to  perceive  that  certain  plants 
thrive  best  after  certain  others ;  and  that  in  this  case  they 
are  always  of  distinct  and  different  natures.  A  plant  which 
has  fibrous  roots,  and  throws  up  a  seed-stem  with  few  leave*, 
thrives  best  after  one  which  has  a  fleshy  root  and  many 
succulent  leaves  on  a  branching  stem.  Thus,  wheat  thrives 
after  beans,  vetches,  or  clover;  barley  and  oats  after  tur- 
nips, carrots,  or  potatoes.  Independently  of  the  manure 
which  may  be  put  into  the  ground,  the  crops  will  be  better 
where  the  proper  succession  is  attended  to.  than  where 
plants  of  a  similar  kind  arc  made  to  follow  each  other.  To 
ascertain  the  cause  of  thus,  Mr.  Macaire  and  some  oth«r 
scientinc  men  observed  the  change  which  took  place  in  the 
water  in  which  wheat  had  been  made  to  grow.  They  found 
a  deposit  in  the  water  of  the  nature  of  a  bitter  extract ;  aud 
this  they  concluded  to  be  cxcrementilious.  Whether  lhe*e 
experiments  were  conclusive  or  not,  they  found  that  beans 
grew  well  in  the  water  in  which  wheat  had  deposited  tins 
supposed  excrement;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  wheal  throve 
in  the  water  in  which  beans  had  grown.  This  confirmed  the 
well-known  fact  that  heavy  soils  of  a  rich  quality  and  well 
manured  will  bear  alternate  crops  of  wheat  and  bean* 
without  the  intervention  of  a  fallow  for  a  long  series  of  yejr>, 
as  is  practised  in  some  parts  of  Kent.  The  effect  of  fallow- 
ing land  is  explained  on  tho  Mime  principle ;  Alio  excrement 
is  washed  out  by  the  rains,  or  is  decomposed  by  the  li^ht 
and  air  to  which  it  is  exposed  by  the  tepeated  ploughui'.'. 
Thus  the  land  is  said  to  be  ttreetened,  an  expression  very 
common  among  those  farmers  who  adhere  to  the  fallow 
ing  system. 

If  the  chemical  nature  of  the  excrement  of  each  plan; 
cultivated  could  be  accurately  ascertained,  artificial  iucai:, 
might  be  discovered,  by  which  the  same  effect  might  be  ex- 
peditiously produced,  which  now  requires  a  whole  season  <>f 
tallowing.  But  experience  and  observation  have  aniic:- 
pated  science,  as  is  often  the  case;  and  a  judicious  rvirtiiou 
of  crops  has  been  found  to  prevent  the  bad  effects  ot  U»e 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  soil  which  is  caused  by  the 
growth  of  particular  classes  of  plants;  whether  it  be  that 
thoy  deprive  it  of  peculiar  salts,  as  some  will  have  it,  or  de- 
posit deleterious  particles,  accoidmg  to  others.  However 
interesting  it  may  be  to.  the  curious  inquirer  to  ascertain  the 
real  cause,  it  is  sufficient  for  tho  practical  farmer  to  learn  by 
experience  what  crop*  succeed  best  after  each  other,  anil 
how  soon  tho  same  kind  of  seed  may  again  be  sown  in  th? 
same  ground  wiih  a  reasonable  prospect  of  us  producing  i 
good  crop;  and  this  after  all  can  only  be  learned  from  actu.-.l 
experiment  and  observation. 

In  all  countries  where  peculiar  attention  lias  been  paid  to 
agriculture,  the  most  advantageous  succession  of  crops  is 
generally  known ;  and  if  any  deviation  takes  place,  it  is  a*  an 
exception  to  the  rule,  and  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  model  for 
imitation,  but  rather  as  an  experiment  of  a  doubtful  result. 
Certain  general  principles  are  commonly  admitted  n»  fulh 
established;  tho  chief  of  these  is,  that  a  plant  with  a  naked 
stem  and  farinaceous  seed  should  follow  one  with  a  branch- 
ing stein  and  a  fleshy  root,  which  has  been  taken  from  lli<* 
ground  by  mowing  or  feeding  before  the  seed  wus  ripe ;  or  if 
all  these  conditions  cannot  bo  obtained,  that  some  of  theiu 
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ot  least  should  he  complied  with.  Wheat  sown  after  clover, 
which  is  allowed  to  be  the  best  succession  on  light  soils,  fulfils 
all  (he  conditions:  when  it  is  sown  after  beans,  the  condition 
of  the  preceding  crop  not  ripening  its  seed  is  given  up  :  and 
consequently  this  succession  is  inferior  to  the  other.  Potatoes, 
at  first  sight,  appear  Jo  fulfil  all  the  necessary  conditions; 
but  although  they  do  not  often  ripen  the  feed  above  ground, 
the  bulb*  of  the  roots  contain  so  much  farina,  that  in  the 
formation  of  these  the  soil  is  notoriously  deteriorated ;  and 
farmers  well  know  that,  except  in  peculiar  cases  which  form 
exceptions,  wheat  never  thrives  so  well  after  potatoes  as  it 
does  after  clover,  even  when  the  ground  has  been  so  richly 
manured  as  to  contain  more  organic  matter  in  a  soluble 
state  than  there  is  in  tho  roots  of  the  clover. 

A  knowledge  of  the  different  plants  which  may  succeed 
each  other  on  the  same  land  is  of  great  importance  in  form- 
ing a  judicious  rotation,  so  as  to  obtain  the  most  valuable 

Iuoduce  from  any  given  soil,  in  as  quick  recurrence  as  possi- 
>lc  without  the  risk  of  failure.    In  the  triennial  system, 
which  could  only  be  profitable  where  much  of  the  land 
remained  in  a  state  of  pasture,  two  crops  of  corn  were  taken 
in  succession  after  a  complete  fallow.    But  even  here  it 
was  found  advisable  to  have  different  kinds  of  grain,  and 
not  to  repeat  the  same  crop  without  a  fallow  intervening. 
Iu  very  rich  soils  wheat  and  barley  were  the  usual  crops 
after  the  fallow  ;  and  the  manure  was  obtained  by  means  of 
cattle  or  sheep  kept  on  the  pastures  in  summer  and  on  hay 
and  straw  in  winter.     Repeated  ploughing*  were  indis- 
pensable ;  and  the  farmer  who  stirred  his  land  the  most  was 
the  most  certain  of  good  crops.    Rut  when  pastures  were 
broken  up,  this  system  soon  exhausted  the  soil  for  want  of 
manure,  and  it  became  indispensable  to  devote  some  portion 
of  the  land  to  raise  food  for  the  animals  whose  dung  is 
required  to  keep  up  the  fertility.    Hence  tho  introduction 
of  roots  and  artificial  grasses.    It  was  soon  observed  that 
the  crops  of  corn  were  much  better  on  the  land  which  had 
borne  these  roots  and  grasses,  even  with  less  manure,  than 
after  crops  of  grain  ;  and  a  rotation  was  adopted  in  which 
giecn  crops  were  raised  between  every  two  crops  of  corn.  In 
process  of  time  the  fallows  were  found  to  be  superfluous 
wherever  green  crops  could  be  raised  with  advantage  ;  and 
the  land  was  kept  clean  by  careful  weeding  and  hoeing. 
The  effect  of  a  judicious  rotation  on  the  produce  raised  in  a 
given  time  was  so  evidently  advantageous,  that  it  gave  rise 
to  a  notion  that  in  this  alone  consisted  the  whole  art  of  tho 
farmer,  even  to  the  neglect  of  manure;  and  clauses  were 
introduced  in  leases  prescribing  the  rotation  to  be  strictly 
adho.ed  to,  often  with  detriment  to  the  land  and  loss  to  the 
tonant,  when  the  circumstances  required  a  deviation  from 
the  rule. 

In  order  to  find  the  crops  which  may  advantageously 
succeed  each  other  in  rotation,  many  circumstances  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.    First  of  all  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  and  its  fitness  for  particular  crops;  next  the  wants  of 
the  farmer  and  his  family,  and  the  maintenance  of  tho 
stock  required  to  produce  a  sufficient  supply  of  manure.  It 
is  unreasonable  to  expect  poor  light  land  to  produce  wheal 
and  beans,  although  by  high  cultivation  these  crops  may  be 
forced.    Rye,  oats,  and  roots  may  give  the  farmer  a  better 
proGt,  by  being  raised  at  a  less  expense  than  more  valuable 
crops,  which  must  be  forced  with  manure,  and  at  best  are 
precarious  in  soils  not  adapted  to  their  growth.  In  moderate 
foams  wheat  may  recur  every  fourth  or  fifth  year,  whereas 
in  very  rich  compact  loams  it  may  recur  every  thiid,  and 
even  every  alternate  year.     Clover  and   many  artificial 
grasses  do  not  succeed  well  if  they  recur  oftener  than  every 
sixth  year,  or  with  oven  a  longer  interval.    Rape,  flux, 
and  potatoes  require  a  still  more  distant  recurrence  on  the 
same  ground.    All  these  considerations  lead  the  farmer 
to  the  selection  of  the  most  advantageous   rotation  for 
the  toil  of  his  farm ;  and  where  the  land  in  a  considerable 
district  is  nearly  of  an  uniform  quality,  experience  soon 
establishes  a  course  which  no  one  finds  it  prudent  to  de- 
viate from.    It, happens  frequently  however  that  a  great 
variety  of  soils,  very  different  in  their  nature  and  fertility, 
are  intermixed  ;  and  then,  unless  the  farmer  can  apply  tho 
true  principles  of  rotations,  ho  may  greatly  err  by  following 
the  course,  which  may  be  very  judicious  for  the  prevailing 
soil  of  tho  district,  but  not  at  all  suited  to  some  of  his  Gelds. 
Here  the  old  advice  to  a  young  farmer,  to  "look  over  his 
neighbour's  hedge,'  may  not  be  a  prudent  one  to  follow  ; 
and  even  jf  there  were  no  difference  in  tho  nature  of  the 
W)il,  or  in  the  state  of  fertility  in  which  it  is  at  tho  moment, 


a  blind  adherence  to  tho  practice  of  others  will  never  lead 
to  any  improvement :  for  such  improvement  ran  only  be 
effected  by  some  knowledge  of  tho  reasons  on  which  anv 
practice  is  founded.  Hence  a  knowledge  of  the  crops  suited 
to  any  particular  soil,  and  the  order  in  which  these  crops 
should  succeed  each  other,  is  indispensable  to  the  advan- 
tageous cultivation  of  a  farm. 

That  which  forms  the  food  of  man  is  always  the  principal 
object  in  the  cultivation :  and,  excepting  rice,  which  only 
grows  in  warm  climates,  there  is  no  food  more  universally 
used  than  that  which  is  made  from  wheat.  Rvc,  barley, 
oats,  and  pulse  are  only  substitutes  where  wheat'eannot  be 
raised  in  sufficient  quantities.  Next  to  grain  comes  meat, 
chiefly  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  of  which  the  consumption 
increases  with  the  wealth  of  a  nation  and  tho  advance  of  its 
agriculture.  Wheat  anil  fat  cattle  are  therefore  primary 
objects  with  every  good  farmer ;  and  ho  who  can  raise  most 
wheat  and  fatten' most  oxen  or  sheep  or  pigs  will  realise  the 
greatest  profit. 

Many  circumstances  may  indicate  a  deviation  from  the 
course  which,  as  a  general  rule,  is  most  advantageous.  The 
facility  of  purchasing  manure  from  neighbouring  towns 
may  allow  of  more  frequent  crops  of  com,  and  of  nutritious 
roots  which  require  much  manure,  such  as  potatoes,  and 
which  give  no  return  to  the  land  in  the  shape  of  dung.  But 
we  must  lay  down  rules  fur  those  who  are  to  rely  on  their  own 
resources  to  recruit  the  land  with  manure,  so  that  it  may 
give  the  greatest  produce  without  diminishing  in  fertility; 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  judicious  feeding  of  live- 
stock. 

The  simple  rotation  of  wheat  and  beans  alternately  would 
be  by  far  the  most  profit  able  in  rich  clay  soil,  as  both  these 
crops  always  obtain  a  good  price  in  the  market;  but  if  a 
whole  farm  were  so  cropped,  nearly  all  the  manure  must  he 
purchased ;  for,  after  a  few  crops,  the  wheat-straw  and  bean 
halm  would  not  produce  half  the  manure  required  for  the 
land.  Hay  and  oats  must  be  purchased  for  the  horses  re 
quired  for  the  tillage,  which  might  not  be  procured  so  rea- 
dily or  so  cheap  as  they  may  be  raised  on  the  farm.  On  very 
light  sands  wheal  or  beans  cannot  be  raised,  except  by  a 
very  expensive  mode  of  cultivation  ;  but  rye,  oats,  peas, 
buckwheat,  and  roots  for  cattle  must  be  substituted.  On 
chalky  loams  the  principal  crops  arc  barley  and  artificial 
grasses  for  sheep.  In  short,  no  particular  rotation  can  he 
prescribed  without  a  complete  knowledge  of  tho  soil,  the 
locality,  and  every  circumstance  cor.nected  with  any  parti- 
cular farm-  As  the  most  universal  rule,  it  may  bo  laid  down 
that  every  alternate  crop  should  be  consumed  by  animals  on 
tho  farm,  and  that,  as  much  as  possible,  the  plants  which 
succeed  each  other  should  be  of  differont  natural  botanic 
families.  Experience  has  generally  shown  tho  time  that 
should  be  allowed  to  intervene  between  the  recurrence  of 
the  same  kind  of  crop,  and  we  have  only  to  form  our  plans 
accordingly. 

In  order  to  prove  that  tho  principles  we  have  here  laid 
down  are  not  formed  on  mere  theory,  we  have  only  to  show 
that  experience  und  observation  have  led  to  the  same  prac- 
tical results,  and  that  those  rotations  which  have  stood  the 
test  of  the  longest  experience  have  been  gradually  brought 
to  a  considerable  perfection  in  consequence  of  the  failures 
which  generally  followed  any  great  deviation  from  the  true 
rational  course. 

Of  the  old  triennial  course  (fallow,  wheat,  barley  or  oats) 
it  must  be  observed  that  the  two  corn-crops  so  rapidly  dete- 
riorate the  soil,  that  a  complete  year  of  fallow  is  rcqiincd  to 
purify  it,  and  a  good  manuring  to  keep  the  land  in  heart, 
and  that  all  the  industry  of  the  farmer  cannot  keep  up  the 
fertility  of  the  land  without  extraneous  help,  either  frmn  the 
manure  made  iu  towns,  or  in  the  farm  yaid  by  cat  lie  bred 
and  kept  in  commons  or  pasture-grounds.  This  system, 
which  prevailed  so  long,  cannot  be  called  a  rotation;  and  no 
real  improvement  was  introduced  into  agriculture  until  the 
notion  of  its  perfection  was  exploded,  and  tenants  were  per- 
mitted to  deviate  from  it.  The  rotations  adopted  in  the 
place  of  this  old  system  necessarily  partook  at  first  of  its 
main  defects.  Green  crops  were  introduced  of  necessity  to 
supply  the  loss  of  the  commons  and  pastures,  which,  as  tne 
population  increased,  were  gradually  cultivated  as  arable 
land:  but  the  two  white  crops  icniaiued  in  succession,  and 
even  now,  such  is  the  force  of  habit  and  caily  impulsion, 
that  one  of  the  roost  difficult  points  to  be  gained  with  mere 
practical  farmers  is  to  make  them  have  patience  when  their 
land  is  in  a  good  stale,  and  to  prevent  their  sow  in-  a  while 
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crop,  which  is  immediately  profitable  and  obtained  at  little 
or  no  expense,  instead  of  a  given  crop,  which  will  keep  the 
land  in  heart  and  improve  it  for  future  crops,  but  which 
does  not  figure  in  the  account  of  sales.  Yet  it  can  be 
clearly  shown,  thai  in  most  rases  the  second  corn-crop  is 
dearly  purchased  by  the  expense  required  to  restore  the 
land  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  when  the  seed  was  so\vu 
a  second  time;  manure  alone  will  not  do  this;  following  and 
repeated  ploughing  can  alone  effect  it :  and  whether  you 
plough  several  times  before  a  crop,  or  are  forced  to  do 
so  after  it,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  expense  of  labour, 
although  thero  may  be  much  in  the  vulue  of  the  subsequent 
crops. 

The  Norfolk  course  (turnips,  barley,  clover,  wheat),  which 
is  so  well  known  and  deservedly  in  repute  for  light  sands, 
has  only  one  defect,  which  is  the  too  frequent  recurrence  of 
clover.  Rvo  grass,  the  usual  substitute  in  sandy  soils,  un- 
loss  it  bo  fed  oil"  young,  is  far  inferior  to  clover  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  wheat,  and  this  accords  with  the  theory  ;  for  wheat 
and  rye  grass  are  both  of  the  natural  family  of  the  grami- 
ncee.  Tares  or  vetches  are  a  good  substitute  in  hca\y  soils, 
as  well  as  beans,  both  of  which  are  leguminottr,  but  not 
well  suited  to  light  sandy  soils.  Peas  arc  sometimes  intro- 
duced ;  but  they  are  apt  to  encourage  weeds,  unless  the 
crop  bo  very  heavy,  and  then  they  exhaust  the  soil,  and 
leave  liule  vegetable  matter  behind  them  in  their  roots. 


In  many  countries  there  are  other  vegetable  products, 
which  are  required  for  the  food  of  the  inhabitants,  or  supply 
the  raw  materials  of  manufactures:  these  must  be  introduced 
into  tho  rotations,  according  to  their  effect  on  the  sod  and 
the  cultivation  they  require.  Indian  corn,  or  maize,  and 
French  beans,  for  their  seed,  are  cultivated  in  more  southern 
climate*  as  Held  crop*.  Potatoes  are  now  an  essential  pro- 
duct in  somo  districts,  and  one  w  hich,  after  maize,  produces 
the  greatest  quantity  of  food  for  man  from  a  given  portion  of 
land.  But  potatoes  require  much  manure,  and  cannot  profit- 
ably be  cultivated  to  a  very  great  extent  as  a  farm  produce, 
nor  repeated  on  the  same  land,  for  any  length  of  lime,  oficner 
than  once  in  eight  or  ten  years;  they  should  however  always 
enter  into  the  rotation  in  that  portion  of  the  land  which  is 
to  bo  much  worked,  cleaned,  and  manured  after  a  crop  of 
corn.  Flax,  colsa,  hemp,  and  many  other  plants  are  culti- 
vated in  various  districts.  By  a  little  management  a  great 
variety  of  produce  may  be  introduced  with  some  regularity; 
and,  as  a  specimen,  we  will  give  a  rotation  which  is  generally 
adopted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lille  in  France,  and  was 
noticed  in  the  *  Journal  of  (lie  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 


England,'  vol.  i.,  part  iii.,  p 
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In  this  rotation  there  aro  a  great  many  different  crops, 
hut  the  chief  is  wheat,  which  occupies  18  acres  in  60,  and 
thus  recurs  nearly  every  third  year  on  the  same  ground.  It 
invariably  follows  clover,  flax,  colsa,  and  beans,  all  plants  cf 
different  families  from  the  graminete.  After  the  wheat, 
various  green  crops  follow,  and,  excepting  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  winter  barley  and  rye,  which  are  generally  cut  green 
for  the  cattle,  all  these  are  likewise  of  different  families  from 
wheat.  Then  come  colsa,  beans,  and  oats,  all  but  the  last 
of  different  families  from  the  two  preceding;  and  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  colsa  plants  raised  to  be  transplanted  are 
followed  by  beans,  and  the  turnips  and  cow-cabbage  by  oats, 
while  the  colsa  for  seed  comes  after  tares,  rye,  winter 
Darley,  and  clover.  This  rotation  is  not  a  theoretical  one, 
but  actually  and  strictly  adhered  to  by  all  those  who  are 
considered  good  farmers  in  the  district  where  it  has  been  the 
rulo  for  a  century  and  more.  It  is  not  the  result  of  physio- 
logical theories,  but  it  is  most  probably  the  parent  of  the 
theory  which  is  now  almost  universally  adopted  by  all  scion 
tifio  agriculturists. 

Mr.  Blackie,whomay  be  considered  as  very  good  authority 


pore  in  is  wiin  ino  lorcgoing  mtatio 
to  find  how  nearly  they  agree  in 
published  i:i  the  'Gardeners'  Maga 
fished  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Towers  i 


'  in  modern  British  farming,  was  requested,  when  in  Pari* 
,  to  recommend  a  course  of  cropping  or  a  rotation  suited  to 
i  the  northern  portion  of  France.  Probably  without  any 
knowledge  of  what  was  actually  the  practice  in  a  part  of  it. 
he  composed  a  table  of  crops,  which  he  considered  as  suited 
to  a  very  rich  soil  in  a  very  genial  climate ;  and  if  we  com- 
pare this  with  the  foregoing  rotation,  we  shall  he  surprised 

'  i  principle.  It  has  been 
azine,'  vol.  ii.,  and  repub- 
paper  by  Mr.  Towers  in  tl>e  second  part  of  vol. 
i.  of  the  '  Journal  of  the  Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  of  England.'  and 
as  it  is  an  interesting  agricultural  document,  we  insert  it 
in  the  following  page. 

It  will  be  remarked  in  perusing  this  relation,  that  the 
true  principles  are  strictly  adhered  to:— wheal  follows 
clover,  vetches,  beans,  and  potatoes ;  and  after  tho  wheat 
we  have  roots  and  green  crops.  The  only  remark  which 
strikes  a  practical  fa  rmer  is  that  ten  acres  of  wheat  ore  suc- 
ceeded by  potatoes,  and  these  by  wheat  again.  There  is 
very  little  land  in  Great  Britain  which  will  bear  so  severe 
cropping,  without  much  more  manure  than  a  farm  of  100 
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Mr.  Thomas  Blackie's  scheme  af  Rotation  upon  a  Farm  n/100  Acres,  as  proposed  to  the  French  government. 
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Acr»*. 


15  clover  . 

5  turnips  .  1 

5  cabbages  J 

2J  beet     .  1 

2  J  carrot  .  / 


30  wheat 


10  potatoes 

■1 

3  vetches 
2  beans 

CS  } 

10  oats  . 

:) 

5  barley 

i  10  lucern 

Fifth  yw. 


15  wheat 

10  oats  . 

5  barley 

5  turnips  .  t 

5  cabbages  J 

24  beet      .  I 

I'i  carrot   .  J 

10  potatoes  1 

3  vetches  \ 

2  be.ins     .  I 

15  wheat 


15  clover 


10  U 


Slxlh  Y,.r. 
Anc 


10  potatoes 
.1  v.  telic* 
2  beans  . 


15  clover 

* 

10  oats  . 
5  barley 

15  wheat 


•(To  be  ploughed  up  after  seven  years,  and  followed  by  wheat.) 


5  turnips  .  | 

5  cabbages  i 

2}  beet      .  1 

24  carrots  .  J 

15  wheat  . 

10  lucern  . 


30  wheat 


15  clever 


10  oats 

5  barley 

5  turnip* 
5  cabbage* 
-'t  beet 
carrot* 
10  lucern' 


arres  can  afford  for  a  tenth  part  of  it:  but  this  is  very 
easily  modified  by  substituting  a  preen  crop  for  a  portion 
tperh»psone-half)oflhe  potatoes,  and  letlin^lbc  potatoes  be 
succeeded  by  barley  or  oats  instead  of  wheat.  The  rotation 
will  then  be  less  scourging,  and  better  adapted  to  land  of 
moderate  fertility,  where  extraneous  manure  cannot  be 
depended  upon.    We  give  it  as  an  example  if  the  applica- 
tion of  the  truo  theory  of  rotation*,  and  u  is  remarkable 
how  nearly  it  accords  with  that  which  was  the  result  of 
practice  olona  without  theory.     We  have  ourselves  fur 
many  years  adopted  a  rotation  without  being  tied  down  to 
any  positive  rule,  which  has  been  suggested  by  circum- 
stances, and  in  some  measure  regulated  by  our  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  the  theory  we  have  attempted  to  elucidate.  In 
<i  clayey  loam  on  an  impervious  subsoil,  but  mostly  com- 
pletely drained,  we  have  hod  turnips  ami  Swedes  on  high 
rulyoi,  tares,  mangel  wurxel.  potatoes,  and  a  portion  of 
r\e  to  cut  up  green;  succeeded  by  barley  and  oats  sown 
with  clover,  ryegrass,  and  other  biennial  grass  seeds. 
These  were  mown  for  hay  the  first  year,  and  sometimes  the 
second  also,  but  genet  ally  depastured  one  year  at  least; 
then  followed  beans,  and  after  these  wheat.    The  green 
crop*  were  put  in  afier  repeated  and  deep  tillage,  and  with 
an  ample  allowanco  of  manure.    The  whole  of  tho  layer 
was  to;>-dresscd  with  peat  or  coal  ashes  in  the  first  year, 
atid  what  manure  could  be  got  or  spared  was  put  on  the 
sc<*oiid  year  before  winter,  when  it  was  ploughed  up.  All  the 
corn  crops  were  put  in  upon  ono  shallow  ploughing.  We 
have  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  pursuing  this  course  :  but 
«c  allow  that  one  year  only  in  clover  would  probably  be 
more  profitable.     The  land  is  not  sufficiently  fertile  by 
nature  to  bear  wheat  after  the  first  year  of  clover,  instead  of 
feeding  or  making  it  into  hay.   This  would  bring  it  t •>  some 
of  the  rotations  adopted  in  rich  alluvial  soils.    It  is  a  rule 
which  should  never  bo  transgressed,  that  after  every  crop 
reaped  there  should  be  a  remnant  of  manure  suUiciont  to 
ensure  a  goad  crop  the  next  year;  and  that  this  should 
always  be  in  the  land,  and  considered  as  stuck  in  trade  or 
capital  invested  at  good  interest.    By  means  of  judicious 
totations  and  tillage  a  much  greater  tiuantity  of  produce 
may  be  raised  at  a  certain  expeusu  of  labour  und  eapilal, 
than  by  any  desultory  and  experimental  mode  of  cropping. 
1  lie  farmer  should  find  it  his  own  interest  to  cultivate  Ins 
land  according  to  the  most  approved  principles,  and  the 
lundlord  should  impose  only  such  restriction  as  will  prevent 
the  tenant  from  injuring  himself  by  diminishing  the  pro- 
duce of  his  farm. 

ROTATION.  INTERCELLULAR.  [Sap] 
ROI'ATO'RIA.  One  section  of  the  Infusorial  animals  is 
thus  termed  by  M.  Ehrenberg.   It  is  arranged  iu  the  diplo- 


neurose  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  by  Dr.  CI  1  ant,  a 
view  which  has  been  many  times  suggested  to  original  ob- 
servers, from  the  figure,  division,  and  movements  of  the 
body.  Ehrenberg'*  classification  of  these  minute  but  often 
highly  organised  creatures  is  formed  upon  the  same  general 
model  as  1  hat  of  the  Poly^aslnca.  there  being  in  lb.se  the 
same  double  series  of  analogous  nude  and  loricattd  forms. 

General  Character.— Swimming  invcrtcbral  animuU, 
apodal,  often  caudate,  capable  of  executing  rotatory  move- 
menu  by  the  aid  or  peculiar  ciliated  organs.  No  true  heart, 
but  a  dorsal  vessel,  and  transparent  vessels  iu  which  no 
movements  appear.  No  distinct  branchim.  Many  nervous 
pharyngeal  ganglia  (cerebral) ;  in  general  a  cervical  nervous 
ring  and  an  abdominal  nerve.  Very  often  eyes  coloured  red. 
Alimentary  canal  distinct  and  simple ;  sometimes  u  stomach, 
in  other  cases  crecal  appendages;  pharynx  almost  always 
armed  with  jaws,  which  often  carry  teeth.  Sexual  org.nu 
distinct,  hermaphroditic  ;  reproduction  oviparous  and  vivi- 
parous, never  fisstparous,  as  amoug  Polygastrica. 

Oder  1.  Rotatoria  nuda.       Order  2.  Rotatoria  loricata. 

Section  I.  Moiiotrccha. 

Ciliary  Circle  simple  and  entire,  and  not  variable. 

Monolrocha  nuda.  Monotrocha  loricala. 

1st  Fam.  lchthydina. 

A,  No  eyes. 

a,  Body  smooth. 

*  Tail  simple,  trun- 
cated, and  llexible. 
Gen.  Ptygura. 
•*  Tail  bifurcate  and 
very  short. 
Gen.  Ichthydium. 
aa,  Dorsal  part  of  the  body 
hairy. 
Gen.  Chatonotus. 

B,  Two  oyes. 

Gen.  Gfenoi>h»ra. 

Section  II.  Schixotrocha. 

Ciliary  circle  simple,  divided  in  parcels. 

Sehiznpodu  nuda.  Schixnpuda  lor  hat  a. 

1st  Fam.  Megalotrocha.  1st  Faiu.  l'losculana. 

A,  One  eve.  A,  No  eves.    The  envelope 

Gen.  MieroJon.  of  the  body  gelatinous. 

B,  Two  eves,  which  are  effaced        a,  Rotatory  organs  bilo- 
with  age.  bate  or  miadrilobate. 

Gen.  Megalotrocha.  Om.lacmuiaria. 
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na,  Rotatory  organ  mulii- 

fid. 

•  Rotatory  organ  quin- 
quclid,  mandibles 
dentate. 

Gen.  Stephanocerat. 
"•Rotatory  organ  with 
f.-s  division*,  mandi- 
bles edentate. 
Gen.  Floscularia. 
B,  Two  eyes,  which  are  ef- 
faced with  age.  Envelope 
of  the  body  membranous 
and  granular.  Rotatory- 
organ  bilobate  or  quadri- 
lobale. 

Gen.  Melicerta. 


Section  III.  Polytrocha. 
Several  small  ciliary  circles. 


Polvtrocha  nuda. 
1st  Fam.  Hydatina. 

A,  No  eves. 

(i,  Mandibles  dentate 
Gen.  HyLtlina. 
na.  Mandible*  edentate. 
•  Mouth  direct,  terminal. 

Gen.  Hiitrroftfca. 
**  Mouth  ubli(|ue,  inferior 
Gen.  P/eurotror/ux. 

B,  A  single  eye. 

b,  Eye  frontal,  tail  bifur- 


Polytrocha  loricata. 
1st  Kara.  Euchlanidola. 

A,  No  eyes. 

a,  Cuirass  depressed. 
Tail  bifurcate. 

Gen.  Lepadella. 
aa.  Cuirass  compressed. 

*  Tail  simple. 
Gen.  Motiura. 

•*  Tail  bifurcate. 

Gen.  Colurut. 

B,  One  eye. 

b,  Cuirass  depressed. 
•Tail  simple. 

Gen.  Alonottyia. 
•*  Tail  bifurcate. 

Gen.  Etichlanit. 
bb,  Cuirass    swollen  or 
angular. 

•  Tail  hairy  and  simple. 
Gen.  Mtutigocera. 

'•Tail  bifurcate  or  tri- 
furcate. 
•I- No  cornicle. 

Gen.  Salpina. 
+t  Comiculatcd. 

Gen.  Dinochari*. 

C,  Two  eyes  (frontal). 

c,  Head  nude. 
Gen.  Metopidia. 

cc.  Head  hooded. 

Gen.  Utephtmopt 


D,  Four  frontal  e 
Gen. 


Gen.  Furcularia. 
bb.  Eye  dorsal. 

•  Tail  simple,  hairy. 

Gen.  Monoccrca. 
••Tail  bifurcate, 
t  Frontal  cilia?  similar. 

Gen.  Notommata. 
f*  Frontal  ciIiid  dissimilar, 
$  With  ciliro  and  stvles. 

(Sen.  Syrtc/Hcta. 
H  With  c.liw  and  books. 

Gen.  Scaridium. 

C,  Two  eyes. 

c.  Eyes  frontal. 

•  Tuil  bifurcate. 

Gen.  Diglena. 
••Tail  simple,  front  with 
two  cirri. 

Gen.  Trinrthru. 
cc.  Eyes  dorsal. 

•  Tail  simple. 

Gen.  Rattulus. 
••  Tail  bifurcate. 

Gen.  Distemma. 

D,  Three  eyes. 

d.  One  eye  dorsal,  and 
two  frontal. 

Gen.  Eosphnra. 
dd.  Three  dorsal  eyes. 
Gen.  Nnrnps. 
ft,  Several  eyes. 

e.  Eyes  in  a  circle  on  the 
neck. 

Gen.  Cyclnnlena. 
re.  Eyes  in  two  cervical 
groups. 

Gen.  Theorut. 

Zygotiocha. 
Two  small  ciliary  coronm. 
Zygotrocha  midu.  Zvgotrocha  loricata. 

1st  Fam.  Pkihdman.  lst'Fam.  Brachimua. 

A,  No  eyes.  A.  No  eyes. 

a,  Tail  bifurcate  and  cor-  Gen.  Nottus. 

niculate  (a  frontal  pro- 
boscis). 

Gen.  Callidtna. 


aa.  Tail  bifurcate,  not  cor-  B.One  eve. 
niculate.  b.  No  tail. 

•  Rotatory  organs,  sup-  Gen.  Atturtca. 
ported  on  frontal  pedi-       M.Tail  bifurcale.  Ilexilile 
cles  of  great   length  Gen.  lirwhion. 
(no  frontal  proboscis). 

Gon.  Ilydrias.        C,  Two  eyes  (frontal). 
•  •  Rotatory  organs  sessile  Gen.  Pterodina 

and  lateral  (no  frontal 
prolongation). 

Gen.  Typhlina. 
B,  Two  eyes. 

6.  Eyes  frontal. 

•  Tail  bifurcate,  and  with 
two  pairs  of  horns 
(thus  becoming  six- 
nointed);  a  frontal  pro- 
boscis. 

Gen.  Rotifer. 
••  Tail  trifid,  and  with  a 
single  pair  of  horns 
(thus  becoming  five- 
pointed);  a  frontal 
proboscis. 

Gen.  Actitturus. 
••*  Tail   bifurcate,  and 
without     horns;  no 
frontal  prolongation. 

Gen.  Monolabit. 
bb.  Eyes  dorsal. 

(lail   bifurcate,  and 
with  ten  pair  of  cor- 
nicles ;  a  frontal  pro 
longation.) 
Gen.  Philodina. 


In  illustration  of  this  classification,  we  present  draw- 
ings of — 

Notommata  centrum,  as  an  example  of  nude  Po'.jtro 
chous  Rotatoria ;  and  of— 


NotouimiUcaulrura.  The  bnusMal  apiMNlqi  (I,  en)  p.mu.-.l  on  the  tefl  able. 
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Brachionns  urctolaris,  as  an  example  of  loricate  Zygotro- 
« bus  Rotatoria. 


*».ct«num.  o,  itjra. 
rhidl  canal. 


j.  tail.  A*,  Inlefn.il'bnmclUm.   ca,  hna-\ 


ROTE,  a  musical  instrument  of  former  times,  mentioned 
by  the  early  French  writers  of  Romance,  and  by  Chaucer,  I 
as  well  as  others  among  our  early  poets :  it  seems  to  have  i 
been  similar  to  what  tbo  French  call  a  vielle,  and  the  Eng-  I 
li»h  a  hurdy-gurdy. 

ROTELLA,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  Turbinacis  of 
Lamarck.  [Trochid*.] 

ROT  HER.    [Sussex;  Yorkshirk.] 

ROTHERHAM,  a  parish  and  murkc(-town  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  fi  miles 
from  Sheffield,  12  from  Barnsley,  I  i  from  Doucaster,  1 60  from 
London  by  tiie  road,  and  1 71  by  railway.  The  Don,  after  re- 
ceiving the  Rotber  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town,  takes 
a  westerly  direction,  and  Rotherham  occupies  an  elevated 
situation  which  rises  from  the  northern  bank  of  the  river. 
Oti  the  western  side  of  the  town  the  river  bends  to  the 
north-west.  The  parish  comprises  au  area  of  12,810  acres 
(nearly  10  square  miles),  and  consists  of  the  townships  of 
Ruilierha.ro,  Kiuiberworlb,  Brinsworth,  Catcliffe,  and  Dal- 
tori,  and  the  chapelries  of  Tinsley  and  Greasbrough.  The 
populous  suburb  of  Masbrough  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
IX) n,  but  is  comprised  in  the  township  of  Rotherham,  with 
which  it  is  united  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  five 
arches. 

About  a  mile  south  of  the  town,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Don,  there  are  some  Roman  remains,  which  consist  of  a 
rectangular  encampment  called  Temple  Brough ;  and,  at  a 
distance  of  300  yards  higher  up  the  river,  thero  is  an  earth- 
work, which  it  is  conjectured  formed  part  of  a  larger  work. 
Roman  coins,  bricks,  and  pottery  have  been  found  on  both 
'hese  sites.   The  station  '  Ad  Fines,'  on  the  great  road  from 
Little  Chester  to  Castleford,  is  fixed  at  Temple  Brough  by 
the  best  authorities.    There  is  however  nothing  to  give 
Rotherham  a  claim  to  a  Roman  origin,  but  it  probably 
originated  very  early  in  the  Saxon  period.    The  church  at 
Rotherham  was  in  that  period  the  only  ecclesiastical  edifice 
in  an  extensive  district,  and  tithe  was  paid  to  it  from  lands 
now  forming  the  parishes  of  Ecclesflelu,  Sheffield,  Hands- 
worth,  Treelon,  and  Whiston,  in  addition  to  those  which  are 
comprised  within  the  parish  at  the  present  time.  (Hunter's 
South  Yorkshire.)    A  weekly  market  and  annual  fair  were 
held  before  the  Conquest ;  the  Saxon  lord  of  the  manor  had 
his  corn-mill  ;  and  these  were  sufficient,  with  its  eccle- 
siastical superiority,  to  render  Rotherham  a  vil  of  some  im- 
portance.  The  Saxon  possessor  of  the  manor  being  dis- 
placed at  the  Conquest,  Nigel  Fossard,  a  Norman,  was 
■  ubiufeuded  under  the  earl  of  Morton.    In  the  reign  of 
Henry  HI.  (13th  century),  the  manor  and  church  were 
granted  to  the  monks  of  Rufford  Abbey,  in  Nottingham- 
shire, witft  the  rights  which  bad  been  exercised  by  the 
former  feudal  possessors,  such  as  regulating  weights  and 
measures,  the  assize  of  bread  and  beer,  punishment  of  crimi- 


nals, for  which  purpose  they  had  a  pillory,  tumbrel,  and 
gallows.  In  1307,  Edward  I.  granted  the  town  another 
market  and  a  second  fair.  The  parish  church  was  built  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  (15th  century),  and  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  in  the  diocese.  Thomas  Rotherham,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  a  native  of  the  place,  born  in  1423,  lent 
his  assistance  towards  rendering  it  a  model  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture.  There  are  several  good  engravings  of  the 
church.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  and  the  average  net  income 
in  1829-30-31  was  1 7 Of.  An  old  font,  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Saxon  church,  at  present  stands  in  the  church- 
yard. To  Archbishop  Rotherham  also  his  native  town  mis 
indebted  for  the  foundation  of  a  college,  the  remains  of  which 
still  exist,  and  are  used  as  an  inn.  This  college  w  as  founded 
in  1 482  for  a  provost,  three  fellows,  and  six  scholars,  who  were 
lodged  at  the  college,  and  accommodation  was  at  the  same 
time  provided  for  t  he  several  priests  officiating  in  the  different 
chantries  in  the  church.  Grammar,  poetry,  rhetoric,  music, 
singing,  writing,  and  arithmetic  were  taught  in  tins  college, 
which  was  suppressed  in  the  reigu  of  Edward  VI.  The 
bridge-chapel  on  the  Don,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  endowed,  is  now  used  as  the  town  gaol.  The  old  roud 
from  London  to  Carlisle  passed  through  Rotherham.  Charles 
I.  during  tho  civil  war  passed  a  night  in  the  town :  to  ono 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  held  the  stirrup  while  he  mounted 
his  horse,  he  gave  as  a  memorial  a  coin  of  Richard  I.,  which 
is  still  in  possession  of  the  family  of  Clarke  residing  in  Ro- 
therham. 

There  is  no  single  constituted  authority  for  the  purposes 
of  municipal  government.  The  'feoffees  of  the  common 
lands  of  Rotherham'  are  the  most  important  local  body. 
They  consist  of  twelve  inhabitants  elected  for  life  by  the 
freeholders  and  rate-payers  of  the  township,  and  they  have 
the  management  of  certain  lands  bought  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  total  income  at  their  disposal 
is  at  present  about  600/.  a  year,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
which  is  expended  in  the  improvement  of  the  town  and  in 
other  objects  of  public  utility.  Mr.  Hunter  stales  {.South 
Yorkshire)  I  hat  he  has  inquired  in  vain  for  the  decree  or  pa- 
tent under  which  the  feoffees  act.  The  town  is  lighted  under 
a  local  act  obtained  in  1801.  A  gas-company  was  established 
in  1833,  but  is  not  incorporated,  nor  it  the  water-company, 
which  was  formed  in  1K27.  Tlio  police  is  regulated  by  a 
general  local  act  (3  and  4  Wm.  I V.,  c  90),  and  consists  of  a 
day  and  night  watch,  for  which  the  township  only  is  rated.  Tho 
county  magistrates  sit  in  petty  sessions  every  Monday,  and 
offenders  aie  committed  temporarily  to  the  town  gaol.  Tho 
Midsummer  quarter-sessions  for  the  West  Riding  are  held  at 
Rotherham.  A  court  of  requests  was  established  in  IM'J, 
and  its  jurisdiction  extends  to  places  in  the  vicinity.  Ro- 
therham is  the  rentro  of  a  union  under  the  Poor-I^aw 
Amendment  Act.  The  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  tho 
poor  averaged  2808/.  for  the  parish,  before  the  union,  and  in 
1838  the  expenditure  was  1790/. 

Great  improvements  have  recently  taken  place  in  tho 
general  appearance  of  the  town.  Streets  have  been 
widened,  old  houses  pulled  down,  and  many  good  build- 
dmgs  erected.  The  materials  for  building  are  abun- 
dant, the  town  itself  standing  upon  a  mass  of  the  old  red- 
sandstone.  Besides  the  parish  church,  there  is  a  chapel  at 
Tinsley,  a  small  antient  edifice ;  a  church  at  Greasbrough, 
built  in*  1826,  with  the  aid  afforded  by  the  Church-Building 
Commissioners  and  voluntary  contributions;  a  new  church 
at  Thorpe ;  and  a  new  church  at  Kimberworth  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1842.  The  oldest  chapel  for  Protestant  dissenters 
was  built  by  the  Presbyterians  in  1705,  and  is  now  used  by 
the  Unitarians ;  it  was  repaired  and  enlarged  in  1 840.  The 
Independent  chapel,  situated  in  Masbrough,  was  built 
towards  the  end  of  tho  last  century,  and  has  been  once 
enlarged.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel,  built  iu  1805, 
has  been  twice  enlarged.  A  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  has 
been  opened  since  1820.  In  1836,  a  handsome  Baptist 
chapel  was  erected;  and  within  tho  last  three  years  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  has  been  performed  in 
a  building  formerly  occupied  as  a  theatre.  The  court  house, 
in  which  the  Midsummer  quarter-sessions  are  held,  was 
built  by  the  county  in  1827,  and  is  the  most  convenient  in 
the  Riding.  The  library,  news-room,  and  dispensary  occupy 
a  plain  substantial  building  erected  in  1828.  Tho  dispensary 
was  established  in  1806,  and  affords  medical  aid  to  between 
500  and  600  patients  yearly.  Almshouses  for  four  poor 
unmarried  womon  were  founded  m  1780  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Bellamy. 
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Rotherliam  possesses  many  important  advantages  cal- 
culated to  encourage  manufactures.  Extensive  beds  of 
coal,  of  a  quality  suitablo  to  manufacturing  processes. 
e\ist  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  parish,  ami  iron-oro  is 
ahio  abunda  it.  Iceland  notices,  in  the  sixteenth  con- 
turv,  that  a  mile  from  Roiherharu  'be  veri  good  pities 
of  coal ;'  and  alio  that  in  the  town  •  be  ven  good  smithes 
for  all  cutting-tools ;'  but  it  was  not  until  about  a  ccn- 
turv  ago  that  anv  extensivo  manufacturing  operations 
begun  to  be  carried'on.  In  1746,  the  Walkers  established 
a  work  for  the  manufacture  of  cast-iron  goods  of  all  kinds ; 
and  at  the  large  establishments  which  originated  in  their 
enterprise,  great  part  of  the  cannon  used  in  the  navy  during 
the  American  and  French  wars  was  cast,  and  for  a  consi- 
derable period  nearly  the  whole  country  wa«  supplied  by 
them  with  cast-iron  goods.  The  iron  bridges  at  Sunder- 
land, Yartn,  Staines,  and  the  Soulhwark-bridge  over  the 
Thames  were  cast  at  their  works.  After  a  period  of  inacti- 
vity w  inch  followed  the  close  of  the  war,  the  various  branches 
of  the  iron-manufacture  are  again  carried  on  with  great 
vigour,  many  new  establishments  havo  been  commenced, 
a>v\  a  greater  variety  of  articles  is  produced.  Stoves, 
fenders,  engineering  and  roillwork,  and  many  kinds  of 
hardware  goods  are  now  made.  Glass,  earthenware, starch, 
soap,  naphtha,  pyroligncous  acid,  are  manufactured  nt  Roth- 
erhiim.  There  are  two  extensive  ale  and  porter  breweries, 
and  vessels  of  50  tons  burthen  are  occasionally  built  in 
yards  adjoining  the  Don.  A  flax-mill  has  been  carried  on 
for  several  years.  The  markets  for  corn  and  cattle  are 
held  on  Monduy:  both  arc  of  great  importance;  but 
every  alternate  Monday  the  cattle- market  is  one  of  tho 
largest  in  the  county,  and  is  attended  by  buyers  from  Man- 
chester and  other  towns  at  a  great  distance.  There  is  a 
covered  stone  building  in  the  market-place  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  doalers  in  butler,  poultry,  and  eggs ;  and  tho 
feoffees  are  intending  to  render  it  more  convenient  by  en- 
closing one  of  the  sides.  The  shambles  occupy  tho  north- 
ern sides  of  the  market,  and  were  built  by  the  feoffees.  The 
fairs  are  for  horses  and  cattle  chiefly,  and  in  November  thero 
is  a  statute  fair  for  hiring  servants. 

Besides  tho  various  natural  advantages  which  the  manufac- 
turers of  Rotherham  enjoy,  there  ate  few  places  possessing 
such  extensive  facilities  for  triitlie.  The  Don  was  made  na- 
vigable from  Doncaster  to  Tinsley  (the  latter  place  situated 
between  Rotherham  and  Sheffield)  in  1 720 ;  and  in  1820  the 
navigation  was  extended  from  Tinsley  to  Sheffield  by  n 
canal.  The  Don  gives  to  the  town  the  means  of  exporting 
and  importingcommoditicsby  watcrto  and  from  all  the  great 
manufacturing  towns  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  and  it 
communicates  with  the  Trent  by  tho  Stainforth  and  KendUy 
canal.  The  Sheffield  and  Rothcrhnm  railway  was  opened  in 
19.18.  It  commences  in  West-gate,  Rotherham,  jshere  a 
handsome  station  is  building,  is  carried  ncrass  the  Dun  by  a 
wooden  bridge,  receives  a  branch  from  the  Greasbrough  col- 
lieries, and  another  from  the  North  Midland  Railway,  and 
terminates  iu  the  Wicker,  Sheffield.  Trains  depart  from  each 
terminus  every  hour  during  the  day  ;  and  the  distance  be- 
tween tho  two  (owns,  which  is  5J  miles,  is  performed  in 
about  flftccn minutes:  the  lowest  fare  is  sixpence.  Upwards 
of  a  million  of  passengers  had  been  conveyed  along  the 
liuc  in  the  two  years  ending  October  1840.  The  Rotherham 
station  on  the  North  Midland  Railway  is  one  of  tho  most 
important  on  the  line,  being  used  by  Sheffield  on  tho  ono 
hand,  and  by  Rotherham  and  an  extensive  district  east- 
ward: it  is  a  handsome  stone  edifice  with  a  spacious  waiting- 
room  and  offices.  This  railway,  which  connects  Leeds, 
York,  and  Hull,  and  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northum- 
berland, with  tho  midland  and  western  counties  and  the 
metropolis,  passes  through  a  considerable  portion  of  tho 
parish,  and  has  greatly  increased  the  value  of  property 
adjacent  to  it.  At  the  Ickles,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish,  it  i* 
earned  over  the  Dm  and  the  Sheffield  road  by  a  fine  via- 
duct of  twenty-live  arches.  The  communication  between 
London  and  Itothcrham  is  effected  in  about  84  hours. 

The  population  of  the  parish  and  township  at  the  four 
periods  when  the  census  wus  taken,  was  as  follows  : — 
im.        is;l.        Itci.  l«H. 
Township     .      3070       '2950       3.VI8  40s.i 
Total  or  parish    8tl8       867I       91.23  10,367 

The  population  of  the  parish  is  at  present  estimated  at 
1-2.000,  and  that  or  the  township,  at  5ooo:  iu  the  hitler  the 
rent  of  houses  is  rising,  though  many  new  houses  have  been 
lately  built.   Tho  population  of  the  different  divisions  of  the 


parish,  in  1831,  was  as  follows :— Rotherham  (aa  before 
stated),  4083;  Kimberworth,  4031;  Greasbrough,  1290; 
Tinsley,  368;  Brinsworth,  229 ;  Catcliffe,  196;  Dalton,  187; 
Orgreave,  35. 

The  establishment*  for  education  at  Rotherham  arc: — I, 
Tho  Independent  academy,  situated  in  Masbrough,  at  which 
25  young  men  arc  educated  for  the  Independent  ministry,  un- 
der a  tutor  in  theology  and  a  tutor  in  classics:  tho  institu- 
tion is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  £,  The  gram  mar- 
school,  founded  in  1684  :  the  classics  are  taught  gratuitously 
to  the  boy*  of  the  town.  The  master  has  a  house  rent-free,  and 
the  total  endowment  is  about  30/.  per  annum,  to  which  the 
feoffees,  who  are  the  trustees,  add  a  gratuity.  The  scholars 
have  a  claim  to  a  fellowship  and  two  scholarships  in  Emma- 
nuel College,  Cambridge,  in  case  the  same  are  not  occupied 
from  the  free-school  at  Normanton;  and  there  is  a  fellow- 
ship at  Lincoln  Colleae,  Oxford.  3,  Hollis's  School,  founded 
in  1663,  by  Thomas  Hollis,  a  Nonconformist,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  thirty  children.  4.  The  Feoffees'  school :  28  boys 
and  Jo  girls  arc  educated  and  instrucicd  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  5,  A  school  on  tho  Lancasterian  system,  for 
j  200  boys  and  200girK  6,  Boarding,  common  day.  unrfdamc 
'  schools.  ".Sunday  schools.  We  have  no  accurate  information 
respecting  the  two  latter  classes  of  schools.  Lending  libiarics 
arc  attached  to  the  Sunday-schools  of  nearly  each  denomi- 
nation. The  public  library  was  established  in  1775,  and 
contains  about  3000  volumes,  including  the  publications  o 
the  'Record  Commission.'  There  are  nearly  90  annual  sub- 
scribers. Rotherham  was  one  of  lliceai  l.esl  towns  in  establish- 
ing a  subscription  library,  but  tin  re  is  neither  a  mechanics 
institute,  mechanics'  library,  nor  savings'-bank  in  the  town. 
There  is  a  small  library  of  theology  in  the  church,  for  the 
purchase  of  which  the  sum  of  1 00/.  was  left  a  century  ago. 
ROTHERH1TIIE.  [Suhrky.] 

ROTHESAY,  or  ROTHS  AY,  a  burgh  in  Scotland,  in 
the  island  of  Bute,  chief  town  of  the  county  of  Bute,  5j 
mile*  from  Glasgow,  or  19  from  Greenock  ;  in  55°  51' N.  (at. 
and  5U  I'  W.  long. 
)     Kothesay  owes  its  otigin  to  a  castle  erected  here  al>oat 
'  a.i>.  1098,  by  Magnus,  king  of  Norway,  (o  secure  the 
I  Western  isles  of  Scotland,  winch  he  then  held.    Under  the 
;  pro'eclion  of  this  castle  a  village  was  formed,  and,  under  the 
)  patronage  of  the  Stuart  family,  to  whom  it  belonged,  ruse 
to  importance.    Robert  III.  raised  it  from  beinga  burgh  of 
barony  to  the  rank  of  a  royal  burgh,  and  James  VI, 
I  a.d.  1595,  further  augmented  its  municipal  privilege*.  It 
j  suffered  much  in  the  wars  of  the  middle  ages,  and  was 
repeatedly  taken  and  plundered  by  the  English,  the  Norwe- 
I  gians,  and  the  Lords  of  the  Isles.  It  was  seized  by  the  Duke 
j  of  Argylc  in  his  invasion,  A.n.  1685.    In  the  early  part  of 
j  the  last  century  many  of  the  inhabitants  left  it,  in  order  to 
settle  at  Campbelltown,  and  the  town  appeared  like  a  desert, 
I  but  since  then  it  has  much  revived. 

The  town  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  small  hay.    It  consists  of  several  street*  and  lanes  ; 
and  has  been  enlarged  along  the  shore  on  each  side  of  the 
old  part  of  the  town,  by  the  addition  of  villas  and  lodgmj:- 
j  hou-es  for  the  accommodation  or  the  bathers  who  resort  here 
i  in  tlu>  summer  from  Glasgow,  and  to  whom  the  place  is 
j  recommended  by  its  mild  and  healthy  climate  and  plca.-ant 
j  situation. 

Rothesay  Castle,  a  tall  heavy-looking  ruin,  consisting  of  a 
!  circular  enclosure  with  massive  walls  Hanked  with  round 
j  towers  built  of  red  stone,  stands  in  the  middle  of  ihe 
:  town.  The  town-hall  and  county  buddings,  a  h  indsome 
j  castollaled  structure  with  an  elegant  tower,  and  the  prison* 

for  the  county,  are  adjacent  to  the  castle.  The  kirk  is  a 
j  modern  building  about  a  mile  from  tho  town.  There  are 
I  two  «  hapcls-of  case,  one  of  lliein  Gaelic;  a  thin!  chapel  of- 
J  case,  of  elegant  architecture,  has  been  built  by  the  Marquis 
|  of  Bute  in  the  northern  part  of  the  parish.  There  are  three 
j  or  lour  dissenting  places  of  worship  in  the  parish.  Closv  to 
]  the  parish  church  are  the  ruins  of  the  aulient  church  of  St. 

Mary,  once  the  cathedral  of  the  bishopric  of  the  Isles:  the 

walls  of  the  choir,  and  one  or  two  antient  monuments  ate 

standing. 

The  population  returns  of  1831  were  as  follows:— 
Burgh 

Rest  of  parish 


549 

1148 

208 

242 

12f.7 

757 

1390 

6084 

About  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  part  of  tbc  parish 
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not  included  in  the  burgh  is  agricultural-  By  a  subsequent 
account  carefully  taken  in  IH37.  the  population  was  given  at 
492-1  far  the  burgh,  and  11G5  for  the  rest  of  the  parish; 
total  GUS9. 

There  arc  a  cotton  mill  and  a  power-loom  factory,  a  lan- 
yard, two  boat-building  yards,  and  several  cooperages.  The 
herring  fuliery  is  carried  on.  There  are  three  banks, 
branch?*  of  the  Greenock,  the  Renfrewshire,  and  the 
Roial  Bank.  The  harbour  was  formed  a. m  IS--,  and  has 
a  slip  and  building  dock,  either  now  finished  or  in  course  of 
construction,  adjacent  to  it.  The  exports  are  cotton  yarn 
ar.d  cotton  goods,  herrings,  fresh  flsh.  barley,  turnips,  pota- 
toes, rye-grass  seeds, small  timber,  and  leather;  tho  imports 
are  raw  cotton,  cotton  yam,  hides,  wheat,  oats,  flour,  beans, 
bone-dust,  lime,  freestone,  coals,  salt,  and  barrel  slaves. 
There  wero,  in  1837,  59  vessels  belonging  to  the  port,  of  from 
15  to  300  tons,  total  registered  tonnage  2900  :  men  255.  em- 
ployed in  tho  coasting  trade,  foreign  trade,  or  fishery.  There 
is  a  communication  by  steam-boats  with  Glasgow.  There  is 
a  weekly  market,  and  there  are  three  fairs  of  little  import- 


ance.   Port  Bannatyne,  a  village  in  tho  parish,  with  a  popu 
latton  of  about  30l 
the  herring  fishery 


latton  of  about  300  persons,  has  25  small  vessels  en 


un  a  pop 
engaged 


in 


The  parish  is  in  the  presbytery  of  Donoon,  in  tho  synod  of 
Argyle.  There  were,  in  1S40,  fifteen  schools  in  the  parish, 
including  one  parochial  school  with  three  assistant  teachers, 
two  schools  endowed  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  three 
others  which  are  partially  assisted.  The  number  of  scholars 
in  these  schools,  in  tho  spring  of  1840,  was  921,  nearly  one- 
sixth  of  the  whole  population.  The  management  of  the 
schools  is  considered  to  be  very  good,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
young  person  brought  up  in  the  parish  who  cannot  read  and 
write.  There  are  in  the  parish  six  public  libraries  and  two 
public  reading-rooms.  A  periodical  publication,  'The  Bute 
Record  of  Rural  Affairs,'  has  lately  been  established:  it  is 
useful  to  agriculturalists.  There  are  several  friendly  socie- 
ties, and  a  savings'  bank. 

The  burgh  is  governed  by  a  provost,  two  bailies,  a  dean 
of  guild,  a  treasurer,  and  twelve  councillors.  Burgh  courts, 
sheriff  and  juslico  of  the  peace  courts,  and  county  meet- 
ings are  held  here.  The  burgh  formerly  united  with  Ayr, 
Irvine,  Campbelltowu,  and  Inverary  in  returning  a  member 
to  parliament.  By  the  Scottish  Reform  Act  it  was  disfran- 
chised as  a  parliamentary  burgh,  and  added  to  the  county  of 
Bute  ;  but  by  way  of  compensation,  thai  county,  which  had 
previously  returned  a  member  alternately  with  Caithness, 
was  allowed  to  return  one  constantly.  (New  Statittical 
Account  of  Scotland;  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

ROTTBOELLA.  a  genus  of  the  tribe  Rottboelliaccnj,  of 
the  very  natural  and  extensive  family  of  grasses,  named  by 
Mr.  Brown  in  honour  of  C.  F.  Roitboll,  a  Professor  of 
Botany  at  Coponbagon,  who  died  in  1797,  and  who  pub- 
lished several  works,  one  in  particular  on  exotic  species 
of  Graminem  and  Cypttracerc.  The  genus  is  distributed 
throughout  Asia,  especially  India,  New  Holland,  and  the 
tropical  islands,  and  extends  also  lo  Egypt.  The  species 
are  usually  tall,  erect,  and  Hat-leaved,  wiih  the  spikes  round 
and  jointed;  spiketets  two  in  each  joint,  pressed  close  to  or 
sunk  into  a  hollow  in  the  rhachis ;  of  these  one  is  sessile,  the 
othcrstalkcd.  The  species  are  not  relished  by  cattle,  with  the 
exception  of  R.  glabra,  of  which  they  arc  said  to  bo  fond  in 


ROTTEN  STONE  occurs  massive.  Fracture  uneven. 
Colour  greyish,  reddish,  or  blackish  brown.  Dull,  earthy, 
and  opaque.  Soft,  soils  the  fingers,  and  is  fetid  when 
rubbed  or  scraped.  Found  near  Bakcwell.  Derbyshire,  in 
Wales,  und  at  Albany  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
It  is  employed  in  polishing  metals,  Stc. 
Analysis  by  R.  Phillips:— 

Alumina        .       .       .  .86 

Silica  4 

Carbonaceous  matter        .  .10 

100 

ROTTENHAMKR.  JOHN,  was  born  at  Munich  in 
15G-1,  and  received  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  painting 
from  au  obscure  artist  named  Donhauror  Douower.  Early 
in  life  he  went  to  Rome,  and  became  known  for  small  his- 
torical compositions  painted  ou  copper  in  a  style  of  most 
minute  finishing.  Emboldened  by  success,  he  undertook 
to  paint  fur  one  of  tho  churches  of  Rome  a  large  altar- 
piece,  representing  severs!  saints  and  a  glory  of  angels,  a 
work  which,  when  completed,  oxcited  aslonuthmeut  at  the 
P.C.,  No.  1254. 


extent  and  versatility  of  his  talents.  This  work  he  after- 
wards repealed  for  the  church  of  Santa  Cmce  at  Mantua. 
He  visited  Venice,  and  studied  the  colouring  of  Tintoretto, 
whose  style  he  imitated  with  great  exactness.  Whilst  at 
Venice,  he  painted  some  pictures  for  the  public  edifices,  two 
of  which  are  mentioned  by  Lanii,  namely,  a  Santa  Crislina 
at  the  Incurabili,  and  an  Annunciation  at  San  Barlolom- 
meo;  but  that  writer  speaks  in  slighting  termsof  these  works, 
and  generally  so  of  the  talent  of  the  painter.  During  his  stay 
in  Italy,  which  lasted  several  years,  he  was  patronised  by 
Ferdinand,  duke  of  Milun,  for  whom  he  painted,  amongst 
numerous  works,  a  picture  of  Nymphs  dancing,  which  was 
much  admired. 

He  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  established  him- 
self at  Augsburg,  where  he  was  much  employed.  For  the 
emperor  Rudolph  II.  he  painted  a  fine  picturo  of  the  Feast 
of  the  Gods,  a  composition  of  many  figures,  gracefully  de- 
signed, and  coloured  with  the  splendour  of  the  Venetian 
school.  Many  of  his  backgrounds  were  painted  by  John 
Breughel,  and  some  by  Paul  Bril.  He  was  partial  lo  (ho 
introduction  of  gaudy  accessories  into  his  pictures,  which 
ho  frequently  enlivened  by  naked  figures  designed  wilh 
taste  and  coloured  with  delicacy.  His  heads  aro  expres- 
sive, but  present  too  much  sameness  of  appearance,  and 
his  design,  though  tolerably  correct,  is  generally  formal 
und  mannered.  There  were  eight  of  his  important  pictures 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  which  were  removed  in  1615, 
and  returned  to  Prussia.  Holland,  and  Austria,  whence 
they  ha:l  been  taken.  Though  greatly  employed,  Rotten- 
hamer  died  in  poverty,  and  was  buried  by  subscription  at 
Augsburg,  where  ho  died  in  1604,  or,  according  to  Bryan, 
in  lliOC  Lanzi  says  that  he  visited  England,  and  that  ho 
died  here,  but  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake,  as  we  find  no 
mention  of  him  in  the  '  Anecdotes  of  Painting,'  and  it  is 
very  improbable  that  so  industrious  an  investigator  as  Mr. 
Vcrtue  would  have  omitted  in  his  memoranda  any  mention 
of  an  artist  so  generally  known,  ir  he  had  resided  in  this 
country. 

(Brvan's  Diet. ;  Biographic  Unicerseile;  Lanxi,  Storia 
Pittorira,  iii.  123.) 

ROTTERDAM,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  South 
Holland,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  is  situated  in 
51'  55'  N.  lat.  and  4"  I'J'  E.  long.,  on  tho  north  bank  or  the 
river  Mass,  about  twenty  miles  from  tho  mouth  of  that  river, 
which  here  resembles  an  arm  of  tho  sea.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
length,  extends  along  tho  bank  of  the  Maas;  it  makes  a 
very  striking  appearance,  especially  when  it  is  approached 
by  water  fiom  Dordrecht.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
little  river  Rolle.  w  hich  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  city, 
and  falls  into  the  Maas.  The  town  is  not  fortified,  but  is 
surrounded  by  a  moat,  and  has  six  gates  towards  the  laud 
and  four  towards  the  water.  The  part  called  the  Binnonsiad 
(i>.  the  inner  town)  ha*  many  narrow  streets,  and  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  High-street  from  tho  outer  town  (Buiienslad). 
which  contains  the  fine  house*  of  the  rich  mcrchnnts,  and  is 
intersected  by  numerous  canals  connected  with  the  river,  on 
which  the  largest  merchantmen  can  come  up  and  unload  at 
the  very  doors  of  the  warehouses.  Along  the  Maas  are  many 
fine  quays,  the  handsomest  of  which,  called  the  Boonitjc* 
(from  the  rows  of  trees  wilh  which  it  is  planted),  consists  of 
a  long  row  of  stalely  houses  facing  the  river,  with  a  broad 
and  deep  canal  in  the  rear,  parallel  to  the  river.  A  canal 
from  Helvoelslnys  to  Rotterdam  was  made  in  tho  >cars  I  h27 
to  1830.  The  iron  railway,  already  completed  boiw.-en 
Amsterdam  and  Haarlem,  is  lo  bo  prolonged  lo  Rotterdam. 
The  great  church  of  St.  Lawrence  contains  the  tombs 
of  admirals  De  Witlo,  Kortenaar,  Brukel,  Ue  I.iefae,  and 
others,  most  of  whom  fell  in  the  wars  with  England  and 
France,  between  1660  and  1074.  Beside*  this  church  there 
are  many  churches  and  chapels  of  the  Dutch  and  Scotch 
Calviuists,  French  Protestants,  English  Episcopalians,  Pres- 
byterians, Baptists,  Roman  Catholics,  a  Jews' synagogue. 
&c.  The  Exchange  is  larger  and  handsomer  than  that  of 
Amsterdam.  The  other  principal  buildings  are  the  town- 
house,  a  very  antient  edifice,  the  Admiralty,  ihe  Academy, 
the  Dulch  theatre,  tho  magazines  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  some  manufactories.  Tire  commerce  of  Rotter- 
dam extends  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  embraces  almost 
every  kind  of  produce  and  manufacture.  In  the  vcar  1440 
the  number  of  ships  that  entered  inwards  was  1 07 1,  "f  w  hich 
1543  were  wilh  cargoes  amounting  to  321,30*  ton*,  and  12ft 
(of  &276  tons)  in  ballast.  The  number  lhai  cleared  outward* 
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was  1H3.'.,  in  nil  35  J, 33-4  tons,  of  which  1304  were  w  ith  car- 
goes to  the  amount  of  279,517  Ions. 

Rotteidam  contains  many  valuable  collections  of  works  of 
art,  an  academy  of  sciences,  a  public  library,  and  other  use- 
ful in&litution^.  Rotterdam  is  the  birth-place  of  several  cele- 
brated men,  among  whom  are  the  great  painter  Adrian  van 
der  Wcrf,  and  the  learned  Erasmus,  a  bronze  statue  of 
whom,  ton  feet  high,  stands  in  the  great  market-place. 
The  population  of  Rotterdam  has  much  increased  of  late 
vears;  in  1840  it  amounted  to  7H.098,  of  whom  51,765  were 
Protestants,  '23,295  Roman  Catholics,  and  about  2800  Jews. 
(Stein:  Hansel;  Ilorschelmann  ;  Dutch  Official  Journal.) 

ROTTERDAM,  NEW,  is  one  of  the  island*  which  con- 
stitute the  group  of  tho  Friendly  or  Tonga  Islands,  and  i* 
situated  in  20'  15'  S.  lat.  and  1 74"  48'  W.  long.  This  island 
was  discovered  by  Tasman  (1643),  and  named  New  Rotter- 
dam, but  it  is  ntfw  better  known  as  Annamooka,  or  Namooca, 
as  Mariner  writes  it,  which  is  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  in- 
habitants. The  island  is  about  twelve  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  in  the  middle  there  is  a  lagoon  which  is  a  mile 
and  a  half  across.  The  island  is  low,  and  surrounded  by  a 
tea  with  regular  soundings.  At  a  distance  of  from  two  to 
three  mile*  from  the  shore,  tho  depth  varies  between  25  and 
:iu  fathoms.  On  the  north-westcm  side  there  is  a  roadstead 
called  Van  der  Luvs  by  Tasman,  on  which  Cook  anchored  in 
1773  and  1777.  As  to  its  productions  and  inhabitants  see 
Friendly  Islands.  (Cook's  Voyages ;  Mariner's  Account 
of  the  Native*  of  the  Tonga  Islands ;  Krusenstern's 
Atlas  dc  F  Ocean  Pacifique.) 

ROTTI.  [Timor.] 

ROTTLE'RA,  a  genus  of  plants  named  in  honour  of  Dr. 
Rottler,  a  native  of  Denmark,  who  was  sent  out  to  India  by 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  was  distinguished  there 
for  his  labours  as  a  missionary  for  the  space  of  nearly  50  years, 
as  well  as  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  Tamul  language,  on  a 
dictionary  of  which  he  was  long  engaged,  as  also  for  the  at- 
tention he  paid  to  botany,  having  formed  one  of  the  knot  of 
early  botanists  at  Tranqucbar,  who,  with  Koenig,  were  the 
first  since  the  time  of  Rhcede  to  study  that  science  in  the 
peninsula  of  India,  Dr.  Rottler's  extensive  Indian  Her- 
barium is  depositud  in  the  museum  of  King's  College, 
London. 

The  genus  belongs  to  the  natural  family  of  Euphorbiaceae, 
but  the  same  name  was  applied  by  Vahl  to  one  of  the  Cyr- 
trandacese.  It  is  characterised  by  having  male  and  female 
flowers  upon  different  plants.  Male:— Calyx  3-5  partite. 
Corol  nono.  Stamens  30  to  40,  inserted  into  the  convex 
receptacle.  Filaments  free  or  united  at  the  base.  Female: — 
Ovary  2-3-4  celled,  each  one-seeded.  Stylo  deeply,  2-3-4  I 
partite,  lariniated.  Capsule  2,  3,  or  4  coccous,  each  one- 
seeded.  The  genus,  which  is  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
Asia  and  throughout  India,  contains  handsome  moderate- 
sized  trees.  R.  tetracocca  grows  in  Silhet,  and  yields 
a  hard  and  valuable  timber.  The  capsules  of  R.  tinctoria, 
a  native  of  the  Corotnandel  coast,  and  extending  to  the 
forests  of  Northern  India,  are  covered  with  short  stiff  hairs, 
which,  when  rubbed  off,  have  the  appearance  of  a  powder 
of  a  fine  red  colour,  which  is  employed  in  India  in  dyeing 
silk  of  a  scarlet  colour,  and  therefore  forms  an  article  of 
commerce  in  that  country.  Dr.  Rovle,  'Illustr.  Himal. 
Hot,'  p.  329,  states  that  this  strigose  pubescence  is  also  em- 
ployed in  India  as  an  anthelmintic  in  the  same  way  that 
cowhago  is,  and,  like  it,  probably  acts  mechanically  in  ex- 
pelling intestinal  worms. 

ROTUNDA,  a  term  applied  to  buildings  which  are  cir- 
cular in  their  plan  both  externally  and  internally,  or  else  to 
halls  and  other  apartmonts  of  that  shape,  included  within 
and  forming  merely  a  portion  of  the  edifice  containing  them. 
Tho  technical  application  of  the  term  is  however  restricted 
to  circular  buildings  whose  height  does  not  much  exceed 
their  diameter,  for  we  should  not  describe  a  lofty  cylindrical 
edifice,  such  as  a  round  tower,  by  the  term  rotunda ;  while 
on  the  contrary  it  is  frequently  employed  to  designate  poly- 
gonal buildings  which  approach  in  their  goneral  form  to  the 
circle:  for  instance,  the  Colosseum  in  the  Regent's  Park, 
London,  might  without  any  great  impropriety  be  classed 
among  rotundas,  it  being  a  polygon  of  sixteen  sides,  which 
accordingly  form  very  obtuse  angles. 

We  need  not  licre  repeat  what  has  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ci.  mlar  plans  in  the  article  Roman  Architecture, 
and  therefore  proceed  to  remark,  that  notwithstanding  their 
beauty,  there  are  very  few  instances  indeed  of  what  can 
strictly  be  termed  rotundas.   In  fact,  such  shape  is  utterly 


unsuitcd  to  buildings  in  gcnciul,  wrulcvcr  tbeir  particular 
purpose  may  Uo.  unless  it  be  one  for  which  nothing  more 
than  a  single  spacious  hall  or  area  i»  required  internally. 
It  docs  not  admit  of  being  divided  within  into  regular- 
shaped  rojms,  without  very  great  loss  of  space.  Bnd  therefore 
although  plans  of  the  kind  have  occasionally  been  attempted 
upon  paper,  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  chiefly  as  ingemot-.s 
architectural  exercises  and  experiments.  We  have  however 
an  instance  of  a  plan  of  the  kind  being  carried  into  execu- 
tion at  the  Marquis  of  Bristol's  scat  at  Ickworth,  near  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  the  body  of  the  mansion  (1 15  feel  by  100)  being 
an  elliptical  and  therefore  a  round  structure,  though  not 
perfectly  circular:  but  striking  as  the  external  effect  cer- 
tainly is,  too  much  is  sacrificed  to  it.  In  the  Rue  dc  Pigalle, 
Paris,  is  a  rotunda-house,  about  50  feet  in  diameter,  built  la- 
the architect  Henry,  in  1 788.  Even  among  public  buildings 
there  are  very  few  for  which  the  circle  can  with  propriety 
be  adopted  as  the  figure  of  the  entire  plan:  accordingly 
instances  of  it  are  very  rare.  It  is  applicable  only  where 
a  large  space  is  to  be  provided  as  a  place  of  public  ren- 
dezvous or  assemblage,  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  com- 
pactness and  an  area  unobstructed  by  columns,  which  in  a 
square  one  of  the  same  superficial  extent  would  be  indis- 
pensable in  order  to  support  the  roof.  Therefore  though  it 
is  well  adapted  for  an  Exchange,  a  market-hall,  or  similar 
places,  and  can  hardly  be  made  available  for  any  others, 
it  is  nevertheless  wry  rarely  resorted  to  even  for  them.  The 
Halle  des  Bles,  or  Corn- Exchange,  at  Paris,  is  almost  the  on), 
example  of  the  kind  that  occurs  to  us. 

In  ecclesiastical  architecture  circular  and  polygonal  struc- 
tures were  by  no  means  uncommon  among  the  early  Chris- 
tians especially  for  baptisteries  and  sepulchral  chapels.  The 
tomb  of  Theodoric,  or  what  is  now  called  Santa  Maria  Ro- 
tunda, at  Ravenna,  is  a  singular  examplo,  having  a  flattish 
or  segmental  dome  (about  34  feet  in  diameter)  cut  out  of  a 
single  block  of  stone.  Of  San  Stefano  Rolundo  and  Santa 
Co-Unza  mention  has  been  made  under  Roman  Archi- 
tkcttjrr.  and  to  them  may  be  here  added  the  Rotunda  or 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Muggiore  at  Nocera,  a  work  of  about 
the  same  period.  While  it  greatly  resembles  Santa  Cos- 
tanza  in  plan,  having  coupled  columns  placed  on  the  radiat- 
ing lines  from  the  centre,  and  with  arches  springing  from 
them,  it  differs  altogether  in  section  from  both  those  ex- 
amples, there  being  no  cylindrical  wall  or  tambour  above 
the  colonnade,  but  the  dome  springs  immediately  from  the 
columns,  and  the  arches  groining  into  it.  Consequently  the 
proportions  are  much  lower,  the  diameter  of  the  space  en- 
closed by  the  columns  being  39  feet,  and  the  height  to  the  top 
of  the  dome  42, — proportions  differing  very  little  from  those 
of  the  Pantheon.  The  extreme  internal  diameter  is  78  feet. 
The  earlier  edifices  of  this  class  are,  for  the  most  part,  t  f 
moderate  dimensions,  but  others  were  afterwords  erected 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  among  them  is  the  celebrated  Baptis- 
tery at  Pisa  [Baptistery],  which  is  externally  about  12o 
feet  in  diameter,  and  100  in  height,  exclusively  of  the 
dome.  Besides  being  remarkable  on  account  of  'its  style, 
this  edifico  presents  other  architectural  peculiarities,  one  of 
which  is  that  the  central  area  is  covered  by  a  conical  roof, 
tho  upper  part  of  which  is  carried  up  so  as  to  pierce  the  ex- 
ternal dome,  and,  except  that  it  has  no  openings,  to  appear 
like  a  lantern  placed  upon  it.  Woods  therefore  conjeeturvs 
that  the  interior  cone  originally  formed  a  spire,  and  that 
the  external  dome  was  an  after  addition  to  the  structure. 
[Baptistery.] 

The  rotunda  became  afterwards  in  a  manner  incorporated 
with  or  added  to  the  cruciform  plan,  being  raised  aloft  and 
placed  over  that  part  of  it  where  the  transepts  intersect  the 
body  of  tho  edifice.  Nearly  all  modern  cupolas  may  b* 
described  as  rotundas  elevated  above  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing and  viewed  by  looking  up  into  them  from  below.  Thus 
supposing  there  was  a  floor  at  the  level  of  the  whispering 
gallery  at  St.  Paul's,  the  dome  and  space  beneath  it  would 
form  a  perfect  and  well  proportioned  rotunda,  whose  height 
and  diameter  would  very  nearly  be  the  same. 

In  itself  alone  the  rotunda  form  does  not  accommodate 
itself  to  the  purposes  of  u  church ;  it  does  not  afford  space  for 
the  processions  and  occasional  ceremonies  required  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  worship ;  nor  is  it  better  fitted  fur  tlw 
Protestant  service,  since  besides  that  nearly  all  its  beauty 
would  be  destroyed  by  tho  floor  being  covered  with  pews,  it 
requires  an  amphilheatrical  arrangement  of  seats  in  eon- 
centric  curves.  Neither  is  it  a  farm  that  can  be  enlarged 
to  any  required  capacity,  for  140  feet  is  almost  the  maximum 
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of  diameter  that  run  bo  adopted  for  a  space  to  bo  covered 
by  a  dome,    liven  I  he  l'anthcon  at  Rome,  which  may  be 
taken  as  that  mu.ximum.,is  but  of  moderate  »ize — an  area 
scarcely  at  all   exceeding  the  cor«  of  St.  Peter's,  the 
Duonio  at  Florence,  &c.t  that  is,  merely  the  central  part 
beneath  the  cupola.    Rotundas  aio  accordingly  rare  even 
in  Ruman  Cutliolie  churches,  yet  although  such  structures 
are  necessarily  limited  by  their  form  to  a  moderate  size, 
I  hey  derive  from  it  ulao  a  grandeur  which  would  not  be 
produced  by  the  same  scale  according  lo  any  other  plan. 
Neither  grandeur  nor  beauty  however  results  as  matter  of 
course  from  the  plan  alone,  because  whatever  charm  that 
possesses  may  be  nullified  by  other  circumstance*.  There 
is,  for  instance,  nothing  of  the  one  and  not  very  much  more 
of  the  other  in  the  rotunda  interior  of  St.  Peter-lo-Poor's, 
London,  the  only  instance  we  are  acquainted  with  of  such 
plan  being  adopted  for  a  Protestant  church.   The  arrange- 
ment of  the  pews  and  seats  in  parallel  rows,  strikes  a*  a 
disagreeable  contradiction  to  the  shape  of  the  building;  be- 
sides winch  the  vaulted  dome,  which  is  almost  essential  to 
such  plan,  is  wanting,  a  cove  and  luntern  with  windows 
being  substituted  for  it;  owing  to  which  the  character  of 
the  whole  becomes  something  different.    A  better  example 
of  a  rotunda  may  be  seen  in  that  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Of  late  years  one  or  two  structures  of  the  kind  have  been 
erected,  vis.  the  church  designed  and  built  by  Canuva  at 
Ins  own  expense  at  Possagno;  that  of  San  Francesco  di 
Paolo,  by  Burnetii,  at  Naples ;  the  Madre  di  Iddio,  Turin; 
and  the  new  Catholic  church  at  Darmstadt,  by  Moller. 
The  first  mentioned  of  these,  the  first  stone  of  which  was 
laid  in  July,  1819,  ranks  high  among  the  few  architec- 
tural works  of  importance  which  Italy  has  produced  within 
tiie  present  century,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  portico  being 
almost  the  only  instance  of  the  application  of  the  Athenian 
Doric  in  that  country,  certainly  the  only  one  upon  so  large 
a  scale.    As  a  plan  of  the  portico  U  shown  in  Portilo,  fig. 
-',  all  that  we  need  mention  in  regard  to  that  feature  is,  that 
the  columns  are  35  feet  in  height;  the  entire  height  from 
the  ground  to  the  apex  of  the  pediment,  79;  and  the 
breadth  of  the  portico,  90 ;  therefore  the  dimensions  of  the 
order  are  very  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  Parthenon,  the 
difference  in  the  height  of  tho  columns  being  only  10  inches. 
The  rotunda  itself  is  about  45  feet  less  in  its  internal  diame- 
ter than  the  Pantheon,  but  is  still  sufficiently  ample  to  be 
imposing.    In  its  proportions,  and  in  its  coffered  dome,  the 
centre  of  which  has  a  glazed  opening  to  light  the  whole 
interior,  it  resembles  the  Roman  structure;  not  so  how- 
ever in  design,  for  tho  architecture  errs  as  much  in  being  too 
plain  and  cold,  as  that  of  the  other  building  does  in  being 
broken  into  too  many  parts,  and  too  much  cut  ur>  by  heavy 
ornament.  Like  the  Pantheon,  the  plan  is  divided  into  eight 
compartments,  all  of  which  form  as  many  arched  recesses; 
that  within  which  is  placed  the  door,  and  the  opposite  one 
(forming  a  deep  sanctuary  for  the  high  altar),  being  rather 
loftier  than  the  rest.  The  arches  themselves  are  quite  plain, 
without  either  keystones  or  archivolts,  and,  except  the  taber- 
nacles or  altars  within  the  recesses,  the  only  decoration  is  that 
produced  by  the  panels  filled  with  sculpture,  in  the  spaces 
between  the  arches.    Nevertheless,  taken  altogether,  it  is  a 
noble  monument,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  it 
was  raised  by  a  private  individual. 

Instead  of  attempting  lo  describe  other  examples  of  ro- 
tundas in  a  similar  manner,  wo  shall  put  our  notices  rela- 
tive to  them  into  a  condensed  form,  and  for  convenience 
•-uke  shall  include  those  already  mentioned,  as  their  relative 
sizes  can  thereby  be  more  readily  compared. 

Pantheon,  Rome.    External  diameter  186  feet,  internal 
142.  internal  height  142.  [Pantheon.] 

Temple  of  Aunervti  Medtca.  External  diameter  110 
feet.    Interior  a  decagon  78  feet  in  diameter  and  105  high. 

Sunt  a  Costanza,  Rome.  Extreme  internal  diameter  MO 
feet;  diameter  of  rotunda  within  the  peristyle  and  beneath 
dome  70,  height  of  dome  130. 

Nocera,  Santa  Maria.    Extreme  intornal  diameter  78 
feet,  diameter  of  dome  and  peristylo  39,  height  42. 

Rotunda,  Forum  Carucalla.  Exterior  diameter  about 
100  feet.  Corinthian  portico  hexastvle,  triprostyle.  In- 
terior diameter  80  feet,  height  of  order  48,  entire  height 
90. 

Rotonda  ut  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  Rome.  (Bramnnte.) 
Exterior  enclosed  by  a  Doric  peristyle  of  16  columns.  In- 
ternal diameter  22  feet,  height  48.  This  edifice  is  generally 
admired  as  a  classical  piece  of  architecture,  but  it  has  many 


striking  defects,  and  the  balustrade  (without  pedestals)  i 
the  peristylo  is  intolerable. 

Madonna  di  Campagna,  Verona.  (Satimii-heli.)  Ex- 
terior 74  feet  in  diameter,  nearly  surrounded  by  a  low  Dune 
peristyle  of  28  columns,  making  the  entire  diameter  below 
1 18  feet.  Interior  au  octagon  64  feet  in  diameter  and  lol 
high. 

Capelta  Pelligrini,  Verona.  (Sanmicheli.)  Elegant  in 
plan,  but  enormously  disproportioned  in  section.  External 
diameter  40  feet,  internal  30.  Two  orders  within.  Height 
lo  spring  of  dome  46  feel,  entire  height  64. 

La  Maddelina,  Venice.  (Temanza.)  Internal  diumeler 
55^  feet,  height  to  spring  of  dome  36,  entire  height  63,  or 
7$  more  than  diameter.  Arrangement  hexagonal,  i.e.  six 
arched  compartment. 

Halle  del  Bits,  Parit.  (De  Mezicres.)  External  diame- 
ter 228  feet,  interior  diameter  of  the  rotunda  beneath  tho 
dome  127,  height  to  spring  of  dome  42\,  to  summit  105. 

Ptitsagno.  (Canova.)  External  diameter  116  feet; 
width  of  portico  90,  projection  of  portico  55,  height  of  sty  la- 
bate  10),  internal  diameter  90,  height  'JO. 

Madre  di  Iddio,  Turin.  (tJuonsignore. )  A  rotunda 
about  130  feet  in  diameter,  with  hexastvle,  diprostyle, 
Corinthian  portico.  Internal  diameter  74  feet,  height  loo; 
plan  four  semicircular  tribunes,  with  two  Corinthian  columns 
in  front  of  each,  bearing  tho  entablature  continued  over 
those  spaces.  Attic  with  a  long  panel  over  each  of  the  four 
recesses. 

Museum  of  the  Vatican,  Rotunda.  (Simonctti.)  Divided 
into  ten  recessed  compartments:  diameter  50  feet. 

Berlin  Museum,  Central  Hall.  tSchitikel.)  Diameter 
67  feet,  height  of  gallery  supported  by  a  peristyle  of  twenty 
Corinthian  columns,  around  the  lower  part  21;  height  to 
spring  of  dome  42  feet,  entire  height  70. 

Catholic  Church,  Darmstadt.  (Midler.)  Extreme  in- 
ternal diameter  135  feet,  peristyle  of  twenty-eight  L'onn- 
thtan  columns  supporting  dome;  diameter  of  dome  and 
peristyle  102  feet,  height  lo  spring  of  dome  48  feet,  to  sum- 
mit 102. 

Rattcliffe  Library,  Oxford.  (Gihbs.)  Ilusemcnt  a  poly- 
gon of  16  side*, and  104  feet  in  diameter.  Extreme  exleni»r 
height  140  feet,  interior  diumeler  t>8,  inierior  diameter  of 
central  space  and  dome  52,  height  90. 

KOUBA1X,  a  town  in  France,  in  tho  department  of  Nord, 
about  6  miles  north-east  of  Lille,  and  146  north-north- 
east of  Paris.  It  is  of  no  historical  interest;  it  owe*  its 
prosperity  to  its  manufactures,  which  were  introduced  under 
the  ministry  of  Gilbert.  Tho  town  stands  about  midway 
between  the  Eseaut  or  Schelde  and  the  Lys.  but  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  both.  It  comnnirticaies  however 
with  the  Lys  by  means  of  the  canal  of  Koiibaix,  which 
opens  into  the  Deulo  canal.  (Noun.]  The  town  con 
sists  of  large,  neat,  and  well-built  houses.  The  population 
in  1831  was  12,443  for  the  town,  or  18,1*7  for  the  whole 
commune.  The  staple  business  of  the  place  is  the  eotiun- 
manufacturc,  which  is  carried  on  in  all  its  branches  with 
considerable  activity.  Some  woollens  are  also  tnnmif.i<  turcl. 
Archil  (or  litmus),  and  azure  (or  finely  powdered  tmalti,  and 
machinery  of  various  kinds  are  made;  and  dyeing  and  tan- 
ning are  carried  on.  There  are  twenty-five  fair-  in  the  year. 
The  manufactures  of  Rotibnix  render  it  a  ptace  of  grea't  re- 
sort for  merchants,  both  of  Franco  and  other  countries. 
There  are  a  chamber  of  manufactures  and  an  hospital.  The 
town  long  laboured  under  a  want  of  water,  hut  the  defi- 
ciency has  been  supplied  of  late  years  by  means  of  Artesian 
wells.  The  manufactures  of  Roubaix  are  exported  lo  the 
French  colonies  and  to  South  America. 

ROUBILIAC.  LOUIS  FRANCOIS,  on  eminent  sculp- 
tor, born  at  Lyon  in  France,  but  long  resident  in  England, 
where  all  tho  works  by  which  he  gained  his  reputation  were 
executed.  It  is  not  known  at  what  period  Roubiliac  came 
to  this  country.  The  earliest  notice  of  him  as  an  artist  l  , 
that  he  was  recommended  by  Sir  Edward  Walpole  to  exe- 
cute several  busts  for  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  via* 
afterwards  employed,  through  the  same  interest,  on  the 
monument  of  John,  duke  of  Argyle,  in  which  he  was  so 
successful,  that  his  claims  to  the  highest  honours  of  bis 
profession  were  ot  once  admitted,  and,  as  he  became  tho 
fashion,  his  practice  was  soon  greater  than  that  of  the  most 
popular  artists  of  the  day.  Ryshrach,  who  also  wa«  settled 
in  England,  and  who,  till  Roubiliac  and  Scheemackcr  ap- 
peared, was  em  ploved  in  all  important  works  in  sculpture, 
was  neglected,  and  his  merits  forgotten  in  the  desire  to 
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do  honour  to  the  new  favourite  Roubiliac's  chief  work-r- 
are the  above-mentioned  monument  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
that  of  Sir  Peter  Warren,  and  of  tlio  Nightingale  family, 
all  in  Weatrainstor  Abbey ;  those  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Montague,  in  No  rthamptonshire;  and  one  in  memory  of 
Buh op  Hough,  in  Worcester  cathedral.  His  principal  Va- 
lues are  of  George  I.,  at  Cambridge;  of  George  II.,  in 
Golden  Square,  London ;  of  Handel,  the  cumposer,  in 
Westminster  Abbey  ;  and  those  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  both  at  Cambridge.  His  busts  are 
very  numerous. 

Of  the  high  merit  of  Ronbiliac  thcro  can  bo  no  doubt. 
The  monuments  of  Mr.  Nightingale  and  hi*  lady,  the 
statue  of  Eloquenco  in  the  Argylo  monument,  the  draped 
fl"ure  in  Bishop  Hough's  monument,  and  the  statue  of 
Newton,  are  proofs  of  great  power  both  in  invention  and  ex- 
pression, and  arc  remarkable  also  for  minute  and  careful 
execution.  At  the  same  time  they  arc  deficient  in  the  re- 
pose, simplicity,  unity,  and  breadth  winch  are  found  to 
characterize  the  finest  works  in  sculpture,  and  which  alone 
can  ensure  the  lasting  reputation  of  productions  in  this  art 
when  the  interest  that  may  have  been  felt  in  the  individual 
subjects  the  fashion  of  the  day.  and  the  popularity  of  the 
artist,  have  paused  away.  In  the  absence  of  these  principle* 
we  find  sufficient  reason  for  the  (comparatively)  low  esti- 
mation in  which  the  sculpture  of  the  Rysbrach  aud  Rou- 
biliac  schools  is  now  held  by  all  real  judges  ofart. 

The  most  striking  defect  in  the  Nightiugalo  monument 
(to  illustrate  criticism  by  reference  to  a  well-known  work)  i 
is,  that  the  limits  which  separate  poetry  and  imitative  art  arc 
transgressed,  and  the  result  is  confusion  and  incongruity. 
The  sentiment  of  a  husband  endeavouring  to  shield  a  beloved 
wife  from  the  approach  of  death  is  just ;  it  appeals  to  our 
sympathies,  aud  the  mind  at  once  comprehends  it ;  but  the  . 
attempt  to  give  form  to  this  idea  by  representing  a  common- 
hfe  flgure,  in  modem  dress,  warding  ofT  a  palpable  and  ma- 
terial dart  about  to  be  hurled  by  a  trim  skeleton— making 
that  an  agent  which  is  the  result  or  consequence  of  disso- 
lution— is  so  obviously  wanting  in  truth  and  keeping,  that 
it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  it  to  show  its  impropriety. 
The  statue  of  Newton,  though  possessing  great  menu,  is 
opeu  to  objections  of  another  kind.  The  attitude  is  in- 
tended to  express  thought  and  calculation,  and  the  action 
of  the  hands  is  finely  conceived  aud  perfectly  in  harmony 
with  this  feeling;  but  the  impression  is  weakened  by  the 
general  air  of  the  figure,  which,  critics  have  justly  observed, 
is  not  that  of  a  grave  philosopher ;  and  the  drapery,  though 
executed  with  great  mechanical  skill,  and  with  minute  at- 
tention to  correctness  of  coslumo,  is  equally  wanting  in  the 
repose  appropriate  to  the  subject.  The  sacrifice  of  sim- 
plicity to  attitude  and  flutter,  and  the  ambition  to  display 
skill  in  mere  execution — the  sure  indication  of  the  decline 
of  pure  taste— also  detract  from  the  general  merits  of  the 
statues  referred  to  in  the  monuments  of  the  Duke  of  Argylo 
and  Bishop  Hough.  Roubiliac's  faults  are  however  the 
faults  of  the  ago;  and  artists,  unfortunately,  are  too  often 
tempted  or  driven,  against  their  belter  judgment,  to  adopt 
the  mode,  however  opposed  to  pure  taste  or  sound  prin- 
ciples, by  which  alone  they  can  expect  to  gain  public  noliro. 

Roubiliac  died  on  the  11th  of  January,  176.2,  and  was 
buried  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's. 

ROUEN,  capital  of  the  department  of  Seine  Inferieure, 
66  miles  in  a  direct  line  north-west  of  Puri»,  76  miles  by  St. 
Don  us,  Pontoise.  and  Mftgny,  or83  miles  bv  Meulan,  Mantes, 
and  Vernon  ;  in  49°  27  N.  lat.  and  1°  i'  E.  long. 

The  first  mention  of  this  town  is  by  Ptolemy,  who  speaks 
of  it  as  the  capital  of  the  Veliocasscs,  n  Celtic  people.  The 
name  is  variously  written:  Rotomagus,  Roihomagus,  Ralo- 
ma^us  (in  the  Antouine  Itinerary,  probably  by  a  tran- 
scriber's error,  Latomagus);  in  the  Pcutingcr  Table,  Rat- 
lumagus;  and  in  Ammianus  Marcellinus  in  the  plural 
form.  Rotomagi.  This  name  remained  when  most  oilier 
capitals  had  their  own  proper  designation  superseded 
by  that  of  the  people  to  which  they  respectively  bo- 
rouged,  and  was  in  subsequent  times  shortened  into 
Rolomum  or  Rodomum,  whence  the  modern  Rouen.  Under 
tho  Romans  it  was  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Lug- 
dunensis  Secunda.  Some  Roman  antiquities,  but  of  li i tie 
importance,  have  been  discovered  at  various  times.  In  ili« 
early  history  of  Franco.  Rouen  appears  as  the  scene  <>f  some 
of  the  cruelties  of  Fredcgondc.  It  suffered  much  from  the 
incursions  of  the  Northmen  or  Normans,  whoso  capital  it 
became,  when,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  between  Rollo  and 


Charles  tho  Simple  (a.d.  911  or  912),  they  settled  in  this 
part  of  France.  [Normandie]  Under  the  dukes  of  Nur- 
mnndie,  it  increased  on  tho  south  side,  where  ground  for 
building  was  obtained  by  contracting  the  bed  of  the  river, 
l/ouis  d'Oulremor,  king  of  France,  visiled  Rouen,  a  d.  94. t, 
during  the  minority  of  Richard  1.  of  Normandie,  of  whom 
ho  claimed  to  be  guardian.  In  a  subsequent  dispute  he  was 
captured  and  imprisoned  at  Rouen,  a.d.  946-6.  In  a  d.  94'j, 
being  at  war  with  Richard,  he  attacked  il,  but  in  vain. 
Giullaume,  or  William  the  Conqueror,  died  at  Rouen,  or  close 
to  it,  a.d.  I0h7.  In  the  year  1204  it  was  seized,  with  the 
rest  of  the  duchy,  by  Philippe  11.  Auguste,  king  of  France. 
The  townsmen  offered  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  French, 
but  were  at  last  obliged  to  open  the  {jates;  and  their  sub- 
mission determined  that  of  the  other  towns  and  forts  of  the 
duchy.  [Normandie] 

From  this  lime  till  1419  il  continued  subject  to  the  kmes 
of  France,  under  whom  it  was  enlarged  on  the  north  and 
west  sides.  It  was  at  Rouen  that  Charles  le  Mauvais,  km™ 
of  Navarre,  was  seized  by  John  11 ,  king  of  France,  a.d. 
1366.  In  I4lb-19  it  was  besieged  by  the  English  under 
Henry  V.  [Henry  V.]  The  town  was  defended  by  a  gar- 
rison of  4000  men,  who  were  resolutely  sustained  by  the 
townsmen,  under  their  gallant  commander  Alain  man- 
chard.  As  the  town  militia  mustered  1 6,000  men,  the  popula- 
tion of  Rouen  at  the  time  may  be  estimated  ut  not  less  than 
60,000  or  60.000.  Famine  at  last  compelled  the  garrison  iu 
surrender,  and  Henry  tarnished  the  fame  of  his  victory  by 
the  execution  of  the  gallant  lilanchard.  Two  other  citizens 
who  had  bwn  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  capitulation 
escaped  punishment  by  payment  of  money. 

Rouen  remained  for  many  years  in  tho  possession  of  the 
English.  In  1431  Jeanne  d'Arc  was  burned  to  death  [Arc, 
Jkannkd']  at  Rouen.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  regent  d 
France  for  the  English  party,  died  here,  a  d.  1436.  [Bed- 
ford, John,  Dttkb  of]  In  1419  the  city  was  recovered 
by  the  French,  under  the  king,  Charles  VII..  in  person 
[Cn milks  VII.];  the  town  was  taken  in  three  days;  the 
cattle  or  citadel  held  out  a  fortnight  longer,  and  then 
capitulated.  In  14G6  Rouen  revolted  from  Louis  XI..  and 
took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Berry,  to 
whom  the  duchy  of  Normandie  was  formal  ly,rcded  the  same 
year  by  the  peace  of  Condons;  but  it  was  recovered  the  next 
year  by  Louis,  who  severely  punished  some  of  his  brother'* 
chief  adherents.  In  1662  the  Huguenot  party  succeeded  in 
seizing  the  town,  almost  without  resistance,  and  committed 
great  excesses.  They  were  almost  immediately  besieged  by 
the  Royalists,  under  the  Duke  of  Aumale.  whom  they  re- 
pulsed ;  but  the  siege  was  soon  renewed  by  the  royal  army, 
at  first  under  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre,  who 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  then  under  the  Duke  of  Gm«, 
who  took  tho  town  the  same  year,  and  gave  il  up  to  pillage 
for  eight  days.  [Charlks  IX.]  The  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew extended  to  tins  town,  but  the  humanity  of  the 
governor  somewhat  cheeked  the  excesses.  In  1691  the 
townsmen  who  had  embraced  the  party  of  tho  League  were 
besieged  by  Henri  IV.,  but  were  relieved  by  the  approach 
of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  with  a  Spanish  army,  from  the  L  »* 
Countries,  They  did  not  recognise  Henri's  title  to  the 
crown  till  after  his  conversion.  Since  that  period  Rouen 
has  few  historical  events  connected  with  it.  Famine  led  to 
some  troubles  in  1769,  and  tho  Revolution  gave  rise  to 
others  iu  1792,  1793,  and  1796;  but  Rouen  suffered  less 
from  the  excesses  of  that  period  than  many  other  tow  ns. 

The  city  stands  on  the  right  or  north  bank  of  the  Sem<\ 
Its  form  approximates  to  an  oval,  defined  by  the  boule- 
vards, which  form  u  line  of  street  adorned  with  tree*, 
aud  occupying  the  silo  of  the  anlienl  walls,  except  on  the 
side  of  tho  river,  where  the  city  is  bounded  by  a  line  vl 
quays.   The  boulevards  arc  far  less  frequented  than  those 
1  of  Paris,  and  '  resemble  in  appearance,  as  well  as  effect,  the 
public:  walks  of  Cambridge,  except  that  the  addition  of 
i  females  in  the  fanciful  Norman  costume,  and  the  Seine  ami 
1  the  fine  prospect  beyond,  and  Mount  Si.  Catherine  above,  give 
it  a  new  interest,'    (Dawson  Turner's  Tour  in  Normandy '> 
•  Separated  from  the  city  by  the  boulevards,  are  the  faubourg 
1  or  .suburbs,  viz.,  the  Faubourg  Cauclioisc,  on  the  west ;  Bouv- 
reuil,  on  the  north-west ;  lieuuvoisinc,  on  tho  north ;  St. 
HiUire,  on  the  north-east ;  Murtainville,  on  the  east;  and 
Eauplet,  on  the  south-east.    South  of  the  city,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Seine,  is  the  Faubourg  St.  Sever,  the 
most  important  of  the  suburbs.  Opposito  the  central  part  of 
the  oily  the  channel  of  the  river  is  clear;  and  it  was  crossed 
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in  this  pari  by  a  floating  bridge,  supported  by  nineteen  large 
boats  or  barge:!,  so  as  to  rise  and  full  will)  the  tide;  but  it  is 
now  taken  away.  Just  below  tin's  may  be  .teen,  at  low-water, 
the  ruins  of  a  stone  bridge,  erected  in  the  twelfth  century  by 
the  empress  Matilda  or  Maud,  daughter  of  Henry  1.  of  Eng- 
land, and  carried  away  by  a  Hood,  A.n  1561.  Opposite  to  the 
upper  anil  lower  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs  are  two  lout; 
islands:  the  upper  called  'He  de  la  Croix  or  de  la  Moucquc 
the  tower,  the  *  lie  du  Petit  Gay.*  At  the  western  or  lower 
end  of  the  He  de  la  Croix,  a  stone  bridge  crosses  the  river; 
it  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  point  of  the  island,  resembling 
hi  this  respect  the  Pont  Neuf  at  Paris.  Each  pari  has  three 
arches,  the  centre  one  of  more  than  100  feet  span,  the  side 
arches  of  8i  foot.  On  the  point  of  the  island  be: ween  the 
two  parts  of  the  bridge  is  a  circulur  area  adorned  with  a 
column.  This  bridge  was  began  by  Nupoleon,  but  Ims  been 
finished  lince  his  a-ign.  Two  small  rivers,  the  Robec  and 
the  Aubette  or  Prefontainc,  Mowing  from  the  east-north- 
east, traverse  the  eastern  part  of  the  suburbs  and  city  by 
artificial  channels,  formed  by  the  Cardinal  Georges  d'Ain- 
b  >ise.  archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  flow  into  the  Seine,  the 
Aubette  above  and  the  Robec  just  below  the  slonc  bridge. 
Another  little  stream  flows  from  the  north  in  a  covered 
chiinncl,  and  falls  into  the  Seine  some  distance  lower  down. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  city,  just  above  the  bunk  of  the  Seine, 
between  that  tivcr  and  the  Aubette,  rises  the  hill  or  mount 
of  St.  Catherine,  a  bold  eminence  380  feet  high,  which  pre- 
sents to  the  city  a  steep  side  of  bare  chalk,  except  where 
spotted  with  patches  of  vegetation  or  with  cottages.  On  tho 
south  bank  of  the  Seine,  along  which  it  extends  for  about  a 
mi|»  eastward  of  the  bridges,  is  the  principal  public  walk, 
' \jf  Grand  Cours,"  planted  with  four  rows  of  fine  elms. 

The  interior  of  the  city  is  very  disagreeable,  more  parti- 
cularly in  tho  eastern  part.  An  English  traveller  thus  de- 
scribes it  in  I S 1 8 :  'The  filth  is  extreme;  villanous  smells 
oi  crcome  you  in  every  quarter  and  from  every  quarter. 
The  stree's  are  gloomy,  narrow,  and  crooked;  and  the 
houses  at  once  mean  and  lofty.  Even  on  the  quay,  where 
all  the  activity  of  commerce  is  visible,  and  where  the  out- 
w-ird  sitjus  of  opulence  might  be  expected,  there  is  nothing 
t  i  fulfil  the  expectation.  Here  is  width  and  spaco,  but  no 
li  -.tfoir;  and  the  buildings  are  as  incongruous  as  can  well 
be  imagined,  whether  as  to  height,  colour,  projection,  or 
material.  Most  of  them,  and  indeed  most  in  the  city,  are 
i:i-:reiy  of  lath  and  planter,  the  timbers  uncovered  and 
(  .tinted  red  or  black,  the  plaster  frequently  coated  wiih 
small  grey  states  laid  one  over  another  like  tho  weather- 
tiles  in  Sussex.  Their  general  form  is  very  tall,  and  very 
narrow,  which  adds  to  the  singularity  of  their  appearance  ; 
but  mixed  with  these  are  others  of  white  brick  or  stone,  and 
really  handsome,  or  it  might  be  said  elegant.  The  contrast 
however  which  they  form  only  makes  their  neighbours 
look  the  more  shabby,  while  they  themselves  derive  from 
their  association  an  air  of  meanness.'  (Dawson  Turner's 
Tour.)  Tho  frequent  rains,  by  cleansing  the  streets,  render 
the  town  less  unhealthy  than  it  would  be;  and  beneficial 
changes  introduced  of  late  years  havo  contributed  to  the 
same  result.  But  the  lank  figures  and  pale  faces  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  show  that  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  On  the  western  side  of  the  city  and 
suburbs  aro  some  handsome  straight  streets  lined  with  good 
stone  bouses.  The  squares  and  other  open  bpaces"  aro 
numerous,  but  for  the  most  part  very  irregularly  laid  out; 
the'  Champ  tie  Mars,'  adjacent  to  the  eastern  boulevards,  and 
the  'Place  du  Boulingnn,'  used  for  the  cattle  and  horse 
market,  adjacent  to  the  northern  boulevards,  are  of  more 
regular  form.  The  Place  St.  Ouen,  or  Place  do  l'Hdtel  de 
Vi lie.  is  large,  and  planted  with  trees. 

The  cathedral,  the  most  remarkable  building  in  Rouen, 
is  a  noble  and  spacious  edifice,  superior  perhaps  as  a  whole 
to  most  or  all  of  the  French  cathedrals.  It  is  a  cruciform 
budding,  with  two  towers  at  the  extremities  of  the  west 
front,  and  a  lofty  tower  and  spire  from  the  intersection  of 
the  nave  and  the  transepts.  The  dimensions  are  given  in 
French  feet  as  follows:— length  of  tho  interior,  4u»  feet ; 
width  of  ditto,  83;  length  of  nave,  210;  width  of  ditto,  27  ; 
width  of  aisles,  IS ;  length  of  choir,  1 10;  width  of  ditto,  35$ ; 
length  of  transept,  164  ;  width  of  ditto,  251  '<  length  of  Lady- 
chapel,  *8;  width  of  ditto,  28;  height  of  spire,  390:  ditto 
of  western  towers,  230;  ditto  of  nave,  84;  ditto  of  aisles  and 
chapels,  12 ;  ditto  of  interior  of  central  tower,  I  A? ;  depth  of 
chapels,  10.  (Tho  French  foot  is  to  the  English  in  the  pro- 
portion of  G5  to  01,  or  nearly  as  1G  to  15.) 


I  The  general  character  of  the  architecture  is  what  in  termed 
by  Rickman  '  Early  English.'  The  changes  which  mark 
the  different  epochs  in  the  progress  of  Gothic  architecture 
were  introduced  into  Normnndiu  earlier  than  into  England. 
The  west  front,  which  opens  upon  a  spacious  close,  is  about 
170  feet  wide;  the  towers  by  which  it  is  flanked  are 
of  dissimilar  architecture,  though  of  nearly  equal  height. 
The  spire  w  hich  surmounts  the  central  lower,  and  appears 
over  the  centre  of  the  west  front,  is  of  bold  and  light  con- 
struction.   The  summit  of  the  west  front  is  crowned  by  a 

;  range  of  open  screens,  with  the  lightest  and  most  elegant 
tracery.  There  mo  three  doorways  'deep  in  retiring  mould- 
ings:' the  central  one,  which  is  by  far  the  largest,  'projects 
like  a  porch  before  the  others,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
gorgeous  pyramidal  canopy  of  open  stone- work,  in  whose 
centre  is  a  great  dial,  the  top  of  which  partly  conceals  the 
rose  window  behind.  This  porch  is  adorned  with  numerous 
statues  in  niches,  and  was  begun  by  the  archbishop  Georges 
d'AmlKmc.  A.n.  1509.  The  side  doorways  aro  obtusely 
pointed,  and  are  much  older.  Tho  western  tower*  flpnk  the 
church  so  as  to  leave  three  sides  free,  and  thus  conduce  to 
the  great  extension  of  the  west  front.  The  northernmost  of 
these  towers,  called  tho  tower  of  St.  Romain  or  Romanus,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  portions  of  the  church;  it  has  circular  win- 
dows looking  into  the  cloister  court  (the  cloisters  arc  nearly  all 
destroyed),  which  are  perhaps  of  the  eleventh  century.  The 
southernmost  of  tho  towers  is  of  very  rich  pointed  architec- 
ture, and  was  built  at  a  much  later  period  by  archbishop 
Georges  d'Amboisc.  A  great  bell,  33.000  lbs.  weight,  cast 
by  order  of  the  same  prelate  ond  named  after  him,  hung  in 
this  tower;  it  was  of  very  inforior  tone,  and,  after  being 
cracked  in  I7i-6,  was  melted  down  at  tho  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  cast  into  cannon.    The  doorway  in  tho  northern 

.  transept,  called  the  'Portal  of  St.  Romain,'  is  adorned  with 
an  endless  variety  of  fanciful  sculptures.  Tho  end  of  the 
northern  transept  is  flunked  by  lowers,  and  in  the  centre  is 
a  magnificent  ruse  window.  The  southern  transept  bears  a 
general  resemblance  to  the  northern,  but  has  suffered  more 
from  the  violence  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  Revolutionists. 
The  central  tower  is  of  the  year  1200 ;  it  is  low  and  compa- 
ratively plain ;  the  spire,  the  fourth  by  which  it  has  been 
surmounted,  was  erected  in  162-1,  in  place  of  the  former  one 
destroyed  by  lightning :  it  is  described  as  being  much  more 
elegant  than  its  predecessor,  which,  though  not  elegant,  was 
remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  its  architecture.  The  first 
spire  was  of  stone,  the  second  and  third,  and,  we  believe,  tho 
present  one,  of  wood.  The  Lady-chapel  and  the  roof  of  the 
choir  were  finished  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  interior  of  the  cathedral  contains  twenty-five  chapel?, 
and  many  interesting  monuments,  including  those  of  Rollo 
and  his  son  Guillaume  or  William  I.  (Longuc  Epee),  dukes 
of  Normandie;  but  thcetiigies  of  these  princes  are  of  later 
date  than  their  time.  The  tombs  or  cenotaphs  of  Henry 
tho  younger,  son  of  Henry  II.;  of  his  brother  Richard 
Crew-  de  Lion  (whose  heart  was  buried  here);  of  Charles 
V.  of  France;  of  John,  duke  of  Bedford  ;  ond  others  of  in- 
terest, have  been  destroyed,  partly  by  the  religious  and  poli- 
tical troubles  of  subsequent  ages,  partly  to  make  way  for 
repairs  and  alterations  in  the  building.  The  library  was 
plundered  during  the  Revolution ;  the  staircase  of  the  room 

|  w  hich  contained  it  i*  remarkable  for  its  delicacy  ond  beauty. 
The  extensive  palace  of  the  archbishop,  adjoining  the  cathe- 
dral, contains  some  good  paintings. 

The  abbey  church  of  St.  Ouen  is  the  noblest  edifice  in 
the  pointed  Gothic  style  in  the  city,  and  perhaps  in  France. 
Its  beauty  caused  it  to  be  preserved  in  the  general  destruc- 
tion of  tho  conventual  churches  at  the  Revolution,  though 
it  did  not  escape  being  plundered  and  desecrated.  It  had 
suffered  much  from  the  hands  of  the  Huguenots  in  1562. 
The  abbey  to  which  it  was  attached  was  founded  in  the  sixth 
century,  if  not  earlier;  and  the  first  church  was  dedicated 
to  the  twelve  apostles,  but  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
patronage  of  St.  Ouen.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  tho 
twelfth  century,  but  a  Src  having  destroyed  it  and  the  rest 
of  tho  abbey,  except  one  tower,  attached  still  to  the  present 
church,  it  was  again  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  and  following 
centuries.  It  is  a  cruciform  building,  with  a  central  tower, 
and  two  western  towers,  which  jut  out  diagonally  from  the 
uncles  of  the  western  front,  and  were  intended  to  be  con- 
nected by  a  porch  of  three  arches,  extending  along  the 
lower  story  of  the  western  front:  the  towers  have  been 
raised  only  to  about  fifty  feet,  and  are  imperfect.  The  light- 
ness and  purity  of  the  architecture;  the  flying  buttresses, 
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with  crocketed  pinnacles  and  unusually  lofty  shafts;  tho 
beautiful  south  porch  ;  the  large  rose  or  circular  windows; 
tho  balustrade  of  varied  quatrcfoils  round  both  the  body  of 
the  church  and  the  aisles ;  the  painted  windows,  the  whole 
of  which  have  been  preserved  ;  and  the  rich  central  tower, 
terminated  by  a  smaller  octagonal  tower,  entitle  this  church 
to  the  highest  admiration.  Its  dimensions  aro  as  follows: 
they  are  little  inferior  to  those  of  the  cathedral  itself,  and  in 
some  respects  surpass  it: — Lcngthof  the  church,  416  French 
feet ;  of  the  nave,  234 ;  of  tho  choir,  108 ;  of  the  Lady-chapel, 
(Wi ;  of  the  transept,  1 30 ;  width  of  the  transept,  34  ;  of  nave 
without  aisles  34;  of  nave  with  aisles,  7tt;  height  of  roof, 
100  ;  of  lower,  240. 

Tho  church  of  St.  Maclou  is  next  in  beauty  to  the  cathe- 
dral and  the  church  of  St.  Oucn.  The  t-hurchos  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Gcrvais,  ttisiguiGcant  in  themselves,  show  some  re- 
mains of  tho  Norman  style.  Those  of  St.  Patrice  and  St. 
Godurd  are  ia  a  vitiated  intermediate  style  between  Gothic 
and  Roman.  There  are  in  all  fourteen  Catholic  (six  of  them 
parish)  rhuiches,  several  of  Roman  architecture.  There  are 
also  a  Protestant  consistonal  church  and  a  Jews'  syna- 
gogue. 

The  Palais  dc  Justice,  or  court-house,  built  in  the  15th  or 
16th  century  for  the  parliament  of  Rouen,  forms  three  sides 
of  a  quadrangle,  of  which  the  fourth  side  consists  of  an  em- 
battled wall  and  a  gateway  of  elaborate  architecture.  It  is, 
notwithstanding  many  faults,  a  fine  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture  of  u  late  period,  in  a  style  approximating  to 
what  in  England  is  sometimes  called  the  ludor  style.  Se- 
veral of  the  apartments  are  admirable  for  their  noble  dimen- 
sions, just  proportions,  or  carved  and  ornamented  walls  and 
roofs.  In  the  Place  de  la  Pucclle  is  a  house,  l'Holel  Folle- 
ville,  of  similar  architecture  to  tho  Palais  dc  Justice,  but  far 
richer.  It  is  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  or  tablets,  one 
series  representing  the  interview  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Fran- 
cois I.  in  the  Fieldof  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  There  are  a  town- 
hall,  formerly  an  abbey,  a  clock-tower,  and  several  other 
Gothic  buildings  of  less  interest  and  importance:  there  are 
some  remains  of  the  antienl  castle,  and  a  very  few  frag- 
ments of  the  town  wall.  The  Caserne  Martainville,  or  bar- 
rack of  Martainville,  in  the  square  of  the  Champ  do  Mors, 
has  an  imposing  front ;  the  Hdtcl  Dieu,  or  great  hospital,  is 
spacious  and  airy ;  and  the '  Halles,'  or  covered  markets,  are 
considered  to  bo  among  tho  finest  in  France.  They  sur- 
round on  three  sides  one  of  the  public  squares,  and  form 
several  conveniently  arranged  and  extensive  apartments. 
The  Mercery  Hall,  or  Halle  des  Rouennenes,  is  272 
French  or  290  English  feet  long  by  50  French  or  53 
English  feet  wide ;  the  corn-market  is  300  French  or  320 
English  feet  long.  A  considerable  number  of  fountains  aro 
distributed  through  the  streets  and  squares  of  tho  city,  two 
are  Gothic,  and  of  better  architecture  than  tho  rest;  the 
fountain  of  La  Croix  de  Pierre  resembles  the  crosses  erected 
by  our  own  Edward  I.  to  the  memory  of  his  queen  Eleanor; 
tliat  of  La  Crosse  is  of  smaller  size  and  more  recent  date. 
The  fountain  of  La  Placode  la  Pucello  consists  of  a  plain  tri- 
angular pedestal,  with  dolphins  at  the  base,  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  Joanne  d'Arc  in  military  costume;  it  marks 
the  place  of  her  execution.  There  are  mineral  springs  in 
two  places:  those  of  Ln  Marquerie  are  resorted  to  by  a 
number  of  people;  they  are  chalybeate.  La  Bourse,  or  the 
Exchauge,  sometimes  called  La  Bourse- a-couvcrt,  from  its 
being  used  only  in  unfavourable  weather,  the  merchants  at 
other  times  meeting  in  an  unoovered  enclosure  adjacent  to 
it,  is  a  fine  building  on  the  quay. 

The  population  of  Rouen,  in  1826,  was  estimated  at 
90,000;  ill  1831  it  was  hS.tJhO ;  in  1636,  92,083.  Rouen 
ranks  next  to  Lyon  among  tho  manufacturing  towns  of 
France;  it  is  the  principal  seat  of  their  cotton-manufacture. 
Cotton-yarn  is  spun,  but  not  the  flnest  sorts.  In  fact,  the 
manufactures  of  Rouen  are  chietly  designed  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  middling  and  humbler  classes.  Tho  spinning- 
machine*  aro  worked  by  manual  labour,  by  horse-,  by  water, 
or  by  steam  Weaving  is  actively  carried  on,  and  one  class 
of  the  productions  of  the  town  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Roucnncnes,  or  Houcn  'jikxIs  ;  it  comprehends  chiefly 
checked  and  stri|>ed  cottons  for  women's  dresses  distin- 
guishable usually  by  coilam  predominant  colours,  violet, 
lilac,  rose,  and  more  commonly  red.  Since  I s  10  the  manu- 
facture <»f  nankeens  lias  he -i  in  induced  ami  carried  to  a 
great  extent.  Dupin,  in  1  climated  the  quantity  made 
yearly  at  Coo.OOO  pieces,  of  4i  moires,  or  about  5  yards  each. 
They  are  carefully  made  up  1  j  :mn  uc  the  India  nankeens. 


under  which  character,  they  arc  sold.  Kerseymeres  arc 
manufactured  from  dyed  wool  mingled  with  white  cotton, 
so  as  to  produce  the  shade  of  colour  required.  Dyeing  cot- 
tons will)  Turkey  and  Indian  red,  dyeing  woollens,  calico- 
printing,  and  bleaching  by  chemical  processes  are  carried  en 
to  a  considerable  extent.  To  the  above  manufactures  may 
be  added  dimities,  muslins,  lace,  bed  licking,  woollen 
hosiery,  silk  and  cotton  velvet,  fabrics  of  mingled  silk  and 
cotton.  From  the  increasing  demand  for  labour,  many  ef 
the  Rouen  manufacturers  have  been  induced  to  send  their 
raw  materials  into  the  departments  of  Somme,  Pas  de  Calais, 
Aisnc,  and  Nord,  to  be  manufactured  there.  The  pruduns 
of  tho  looms  of  Rouen  are  sent  chietly  to  the  central  parts  of 
France.  Paris.  Lyon,  Limoges,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  and 
Marseille  are  the  principal  marts  to  which  they  are  trans- 
mitted :  from  Lyon,  Toulouse,  and  Marseille  they  are  ex- 
ported to  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Levant. 

Besides  the  woven  fabrics,  confectionary  of  high  repute, 
especially  app'.c-sugar  and  apple-jelly,  cards,  pasteboaid. 
paper-hangings,  toys,  bats,  pottery,  cards  and  combs,  leather, 
glue,  catgut,  colours,  chemical  products,  ncat's-foot  and  seed 
oils,  soap,  brass  wire,  copper  sheathing,  small  shot,  sheet 
lead,  and  pilch  are  made.  The  western  part  of  thecily  is  lbs 
mercantile  part ;  the  centre  is  chiefly  occupied  by  retail 
traders;  and  the  eastern  part  is  inhabited  by  the  manufac- 
turing population.  The  Faubourg  St.  Sever  is  also  occupied 
by  persons  engaged  in  manufacture.  In  the  northern  part 
of  tho  town,  and  in  the  Faubourg  Cauchoise.  on  the  western 
side,  the  gentry  and  persons  not  engaged  in  business  chiefly 
reside.  Sbip-building  is  carried  on  along  the  batik  of  the 
Seme. 

The  river  forms  a  commodious  port,  divided  by  the  stone 
bridge  into  two  parti ;  the  upper  devoted  to  the  large  boats 
which  convey  goods  to  Paris  and  other  places  higher  up  the 
river,  the  lower  part  to  sea-borne  vessels.  The  direct  dis- 
tance of  Rouen  from  the  sea  is  about  forty-five  miles,  but  the 
length  of  the  navigation  is  almost  twice  that  distance.  The 
iutluenco  of  the  tide  is  sensibly  felt  at  Rouen ;  and  ve»*e\s 
of  2  AO  or  300  tons  can  get  up  to  the  town.  The  ready  com- 
munication of  Rouen  with  tho  capital  and  with  other  towns 
eithor  by  the  navigation  of  the  Seme,  or  by  the  roads,  which 
are  very  good,  has  made  it  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  in- 
dependently of  its  manufacturing  industry.  The  articles  of 
trade  are  wine,  brandy,  cider,  corn,  fruits.  &c.  There  are 
six  fairs  in  the  year,  two  of  them  of  fifteen  days  each. 

R>uen.  besides  being  tho  capital  of  the  department,  and  of 
an  arrondissemont,  is  the  scat  of  an  archbishopric,  of  a 
Cour  Royale,  of  an  Acad^mie  Universitaire.  and  of  the  head- 
quarters of  the  fourteenth  military  division.  The  archbishop- 
ric is  of  great  antiquity :  the  diocese  comprehends  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine  Inftrieurc;  the  archbishop  has  for  his  suffra- 
gans the  bishops  of  Boyeux,  Evrcux,  Secz,  and  Coutance*. 
whoso  dioceses  comprehend  the  departments  formed  out  of 
the  antiont  province  of  Normandie.  The  Cour  Royale  and 
tho  Academic  Universitaire  have  jurisdiction  over  the  de- 
partments of  Euro  and  Seine  InfeVieure,  aud  the  fouiteenth 
military  division  includes  ihedepartmentsofSeinelnffirM-urc, 
Eure,  Manche,  Calvados  and  Omo.  Government  offices,  ad- 
ministrative, fiscal,  or  judicial,  aro  numerous;  they  include, 
with  others  a  Cour  Royale,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  asurnir- 
diuate  justiciary  court,  a  mint,  and  a  custom-house.  The 
churches  and  other  places  of  worship  have  been  enumerated. 
There  arc  two  seminaries  for  tho  priesthood,  a  faculty  of 
theology,  a  school  of  medicine,  a  royal  college  or  school,  with 
cabinets  or  museums  of  natural  history  and  natural  phi- 
losophy, schools  of  drawing,  painting,  and  navigation,  and 
forty  elementary  schools  There  are  two  public  libraries  one 
of  them,  which  is  deposited  in  the  town-hall,  was  estimated 
several  years  since  to  contain  70,000  vols,  and  BOO  MSS. : 
a  gallery  of  paintings,  tome  of  them  very  good,  also  cr- 
tabltshed  -in  the  town-hall ;  an  excellent  botanical  gar- 
den, with  much  admired  hothouses ;  a  royal  academy 
of  science,  literature,  and  art ;  societies  of  commerce, 
agriculture,  medicine,  pharmacy,  a  central  society  of 
agriculture,  and  a  commission  of  nntiquities.  Among  tbe 
charitable  institutions  are  four  hospitals,  including  one  for 
the  insane,  and  one  for  foundlings  ;  a  savings'-bank,  and  a 
Protestant  Bible  Society.  There  arc,  besides  these  institu- 
tions, a  prison  (tho  BtcStro).  comprehending  three  depart 
mcnts;  three  ranges  o(  barracks  Well  kept  public  baths 
and  two  theatres. 

Rouen  was  the  hiilh-place  of  Corncilte,  his  brother 
Thomas  Cornedlc,   Foutenelle,  the  Jqsuit  Sanadon,  Uo- 
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chart,  Jacques  Basnage,  the  painter  .Touvenct,  and  the  ar- 
chitect BloodaL 

The  arroudissement  of  Rouen  has  an  area  of  502  square 
mild,  ami  comprehends  155  communes  ;  it  is  divided  into 
fifteen  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  population  in  1831  was  225,996 ;  in  1*36  it  was  238.805. 

ROUERGUE.  a  province  in  France,  forming  the  eastern 
extremity  «f  the  military  government  of  Guienne:  it  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Auvergne ;  on  the  north-east  by 
(ievaudan,  a  portion  of  Langucdoc  ;  on  the  east  by  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Cevounes,  also  in  Languedoc ;  on  the  south* 
east,  south,  and  south-west  by  other  portions  of  Lan- 
gtiedoc  ;  and  on  the  west  by  Quercy,  which,  like  Roucrgue, 
Ml  a  part  of  Guienne.  It  was  of  considerable  size,  extend- 
ing about  ninety  miles  from  the  Cc  venues  in  the  east,  to  the 
lown  of  St.  Antonin  on  the  Aveyron  in  the  west ;  and  seventy- 
right  or  eighty  miles  from  north  to  south.  Its  capital  was 
Rhode*  [Rhodez],  pop.  in  1831,  8249;  in  lh.lti,  11685; 
and  the  other  chief  towns  were  Milhaud  or  Mtlhau 
[Milhau],  pop.  in  1831,  9806;  St.  Affnquo  [Avkyron], 
pop.  in  1631*6338;  in  1838,6481 ;  and  Villefranche [Villk- 
FRANCHkJ,  pop.  in  1831,  3540;  in  183C,  87.1H.  The  popu- 
lation given  is  for  the  whole  commune.  The  department  of 
A\eyron  comprehends  nearly  the  whole  of  the  province  of 
Rouergue ;  the  physical  features  aro  described  in  the  article 
Avkyho*.  Rouergue  was  subdivided  into  Lc  Comte  (de 
Rhode*?)  in  the  north,  chief  town  Rhodez  ;  La  Haute 
Marche  in  the  east  and  south,  chief  town  Milhaud  ;  and 
La  Basse  Marche  in  the  west,  chief  town  Villefranche. 

Rouergue  derive*  its  name  from  the  Ruteni,  a  Celtic 
people  who  inhabited  it.    A  few  Celtic  or  Roman  towns 
are  known  to  have  been  within  its  limits:  as  Segodunum. 
afterward-.  Ruteni,    now  Rhodez  ;   Carcntomagus,  near 
Villefranche ;  and  Condatomagus,  somewhere  on  the  south- 
eastern border,  near  the  Ccvennes.    On  the  downfal  of  the 
Roman  empire  this  part  of  France   underwent  various 
changes,  the  possession  of  it  being  contested  by  the  Visigoths, 
Franks,  and  the  Ostrogoths  of  Italy,  under  their  king  Theo- 
dortc.    It  was  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  duchy  of 
Aquitaine.  [Guykxnx]    From  the  time  of  Charlemagne  it 
was  governed  by  counts  of  its  own,  who  were  a  branch  of 
the  same  family  as  the  counts  of  Toulouse  ;  their  power  was 
icry  considerable.  The  countv  was  afterwards  united  to  the 
J.  nam  ions  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse.  [Languedoc.]  The 
county  of  Rodez,  which  comprehended  about  a  third  part  of 
Rouergue,  was  held  by  a  line  of  nobles,  vassals  of  the  counts 
of  Toulouse;  it  was  united  early  in  the  fourteenth  century 
to  the  county  of  Armagnac.    It  was  seized  by  Louis  XL, 
and  reunited  to  the  crown  about  a.d.  1-470. 
ROUFFACH.    [Rhix.  Hai't.] 

ROULERS,  or  ROUSSELAER,  is  situated  in  the  pro- 
vince of  West  Flanders,  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  on  the 
Mandel,  a  small  river  which  falls  into  the  Lys.  The  chief 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  linen  manufacture  and 
bleaching  of  linen :  there  are  some  sugar-refineries,  nnd 
many  persons  arc  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  flax  in  the 
adjacent  country.  The  pasture-land  in  the  vicinity  is  rich, 
and  the  breed  of  cattle  is  very  fine.  A  considerable  quan- 
tity of  butter  is  exported.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
about  9000.  Roulers  is  eighteen  miles  south  of  Bruges. 
(Horschelmann ;  Hassel;  Stein.) 

ROULOUL  the  name  of  a  bird  whose  position  iu  the 
system  has  occasioned  some  difference  of  opinion  among 
(irnilhologists. 

Gcnelin  placed  it  among  the  pigeons,  Sparrman  among 
the  pheasants,  and  Latham  (the  female)  unong  the  Tetra- 
ones.  The  form  has  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  genus 
under  the  names  of  Cryptonyx,  Temm.,  and  Lijonyx, 
Vicill. 

Cuvicr  arranges  it  between  the  pheasants  and  the  great 
genus  Tetran,  Linn. 

Mr.  Vigors  observes  that  the  groups  which  compose  the 
Tetraonida?  are  chiefly  distinguished  in  modern  systems 
from  those  of  t  ho  Phasianidee  by  their  more  simple  appear- 
ance ;  by  the  absence,  in  fact,  of  those  ornaments  to  the 
plumage,  nnd  those  naked  or  earuneulatcd  appendages  to 
the  cheeks  and  head,  so  conspicuous  in  the  latter  family, 
but  which  are  reduced  in  the  Tefrannitltr  to  the  mere  space 
that  encircles  the  eye.  The  still  weaker  conformation  of  the 
hind  toe,  he  remarks,  tends  further  to  separate  them.  In 
tho  Telraonidm  this  member  becomes  shorter  and  gradually 
w«akcr.  until  it  is  completely  lost  in  some  of  the  groups, 
la  this  point  of  view  he  considers  that  the  Tetraonidsr  hnM 


an  intermediate  Rtation  between  the  P/uxsianid.r,  where  tho 
hind  toe,  although  urticulated  high  on  the  tarsus,  is  yet 
comparatively  strong,  and  the  Sfruthionidtr,  where  it  is 
geneially  if  not  always  deficient;  and  he  is  of  opinion 
that  tho  groups  which  compose  the  Tetrannidtp.  correspond- 
ing with  those  which  form  the  genus  Telraoot  Linnanis,  seem 
to  be  immediately  united  to  the  preceding  family  (Phasia- 
nidfr)  by  mentis  of  Cryptonyx,  which  resembles  them  in  the 
similarappendagetothe  plumage  of  the  head.  This  group,  he 
adds,  leads  directly  to  Coturnix,  Briss.,  and  the  true  Perdix, 
where  it  has  indeed  been  generally  arranged,  nnd  from 
which  it  has  been  chiefly  separated  "by  the  defalcation  of  a 
nail  to  the  hinder  toe.  (On  the  Natural  Affinities  that  con- 
nect the  Orders  and  Families  <f  Birds,  m  Linn.  Trans., 
vol.  xiv.) 

M.  Lesson  arranges  the  form  as  the  first  genus  of  the 
family  Tetraonidcr,  a  position  which  it  occupies  in  Mr. 
Swamson's  method. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  (List  of  the  Genera  of  Hints)  places  it  in 
the  subfamily  Perdicintr,  between  the  genera  Ptilopitchus, 
Sw\,  and  Ortyr,  Stephens. 

Generic  Character.— Bill  strong,  stout,  compressed,  con- 
vox  above,  curved  towards  the  point  ;  nostrils  longitudinal, 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  hill,  and  covered  by  a  naked 
membrane;  orbits  and  lore  naked;  hind  toe  without  any 
nail,  not  touching  the  ground;  wings  short ;  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  quills  longest. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Genus.— India  and  it* 
islands. 

M.  Lesson  states  that  only  one  species  is  known ;  but  Mr. 
Swainson  says  that  three  or  four  species  have  been  recently 
described—  Cryptonyx  niger,  for  instance. 

Example,  Cryjtomjx  cristatus  (Cryptonyx  coronatus, 
Temm.). 

This  is  the  Rouloul  de  Malacca  of  Sonnerat.  According 
to  Mr.  T.  C.  Eyton,  the  Malay  native  name  is  Hestum. 
(Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  Birds  from  Malaya,  &c,  in 
Zool.  Proc.,  1839.) 

Description. — Male.— On  the  front  a  few  long  and  floating 
hair-like  appendages.  A  thick  crest  directed  bnckwards 
covers  the  occiput :  at  its  origin  it  is  pure  white,  ami  then 
becomes  fire-red.  Forehead  and  upper  parts  of  the  neck 
blackish-blue,  on  which  ihe  red  patch  round  the  eye  and 
that  of  the  commissure  of  the  bill  are  well  defined.  Upper 
part  of  the  body  emerald-green,  lower  part  rich  azure-blue; 
wings  ruddy-brown  ;  bill  lead-colour;  and  feet  flesh-colour. 
Tail  short  and  but  little  visible,  its  feathers  black.  Length 
about  ten  inches. 

Female. — No  crest,  but  only  the  isolated  hair-like  appen- 
dages of  the  forehead.  Head  and  neck  deep  brown  :  the 
whole  body  uniform  grass  green.  Wings  ruddy-brown, 
waved  with  brown. 

Locality  and  Habits.— These  beautiful  birds  haunt  tho 
great  forests  or  Malava,  Sumatra,  and  Java.  Wild  and 
shy.  they  avoid  the  face  of  man,  and  are  kept  in  captivity 
with  great  diflieulty. 


Cry|.lonyx  criilalin.    Mat.  in  lh«  Cruol ;  fcmaW  belu»4. 

ROUND  'rotundus,  from  rota,  a  wheel)  is  a  term  which  is 
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indiscriminately  applied  in  common  language  to  everything  i 
which  ha*  no  very  sharp  corner*.  A  cvlintleratid  a  sphere,  I 
a  wheel  and  a  hall,  are  equally  si)  led  round.  In  geometry  the 
tp  here,  cylinder,  ami  cone,  are  home  time  a  denominated  tl.e 
three  round  bodies,  and  it  would  certain!  v  add  much  to  many 
persons'  power  of  describing  shapea  if  they  would  learn  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  circular,  ci  lindrical,  conical,  spherical, 
spheroidal,  and  annular,  for  all  of  which  the  term  round  is 
employed  without  any  distinction. 

ROUND,  a  bhort  vocal  composition  in  three  or  more 
parts,  in  the  performance  of  which  the  first  voice  begin* 
alone,  singing  to  the  end  of  the  first  part,  then  passes  on  to 
the  second,  and  afterwards  to  the  third.  Sec,  the  other 
voices  following  successively  the  same  routine,  till  all  arc 
joined  together,  the  round  ending  at  the  mark  of  a  pause 
(  )  or  at  a  signal  agreed  on.  This  U  frequently,  but 
most  erroneously,  called  a  catch,  and  sometimes,  not  leas 
incorrectly,  a  '  Canon  in  the  unison.' 

HOUND  TOWER.  Numerous  lofty  towers,  tapering 
from  the  base  to  a  conical  can  or  roof,  which  crowns  the 
summit,  are  found  in  Ireland,  and  are  almost  peculiar  to 
that  country.  That  they  aro  of  great  antiquity  appears 
from  their  having  been  considered  antieut  even  in  the 
twelfth  century,  when  the  British  connection  with  Ireland 
began.  Had  they  been  then  in  actual  use,  it  is  not  pro- 
bablo  that  so  accurate  a  writer  as  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
who  had  been  in  Ireland,  and  circumstantially  describes 
them,  should  not  also  have  mentioned  to  what  purpose  they 
were  applied. 

There  ate  10"  of  theso  towers,  or  of  the  sites  whero  they 
once  stood,  now  known,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  they 
wore  formerly  more  numerous.  Some  of  them  are  still 
perfect,  and  preserve  their  conical  roofs;  but  only  one,  the 
tower  of  Dcvcnish,  possesses  the  singular  ornament  of  an 
obtuse  crescent  rising  from  the  cone,  and  somewhat  re- 
sembling what  is  called  the  trident  of  Seeva. 

Ardmore  tower,  near  Watcrford,  had  also,  within  the 
memory  of  man,  this  finishing  ornament.  In  the  other 
towers,  the  conical  cans  aro  cither  more  or  less  injured,  or 
have  altogether  vanished.  Some  few  are  topped  by  battle- 
ments, but  all  these  appear  to  be  of  more  modern  construc- 
tion than  the  towers,  except  Kilrce,  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny, which  seems  to  have  been  built  originally  with  a 
battlement;  but  as  the  stone  roof  is  completely  destroyed, 
there  can  be  no  certainty  upon  this  point. 

The  battlement  on  Tullsherin  tower,  in  the  same  county, 
as  well  as  the  uppermost  fifteen  feet  of  the  tower,  is  built 
in  the  early  dove  tail  style  of  masonry,  of  which  the  com- 
paratively modern  church  in  the  same  churchyard  is  built, 
and  with  precisely  the  samo  pattern  of  battlement,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  tower  is  constructed  of  hammered 
stone,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  each  stone  being  an  ac- 
curate segment  of  the  circular  courses  of  the  building. 

This  low-browed  church  of  Tullshcnn  was  built  by  St. 
Kicran,  early  in  the  sixth  century,  at  which  lime  the  ma- 
sonic art  was  in  a  very  degraded  state,  when  compared  with 
that  which  is  shown  in  the  erection  of  the  tower.  Kildare 
towor  also  terminates  in  a  battlement,  but  that  we  know 
was  added  to  it  in  the  eighteenth  century,  as  was  the  battle- 
ment on  Ctoyno  tower  in  17-l'J. 

Though  most  of  these  round  towers  were  evidently  divided 
into  stories,  yet  Ca&hel  tower  is  smooth,  and  even  polished 
on  the  inside  from  top  to  bottom.  That  at  Ardmore  was 
plastered  with  a  very  fine  white  and  durable  cement.  The 
divisions  arc  usually  formed  by  projecting  ledges  for  the 
flooring  joists,  which  however  in  some  instances  were  in- 
serted in  square  holes  in  the  wall,  whero  the  ends  wcro 
still  visible  not  many  years  ago. 

On  each  floor  there  is  one  very  small  window,  and  imme- 
diately below  the  conical  cap  four  windows  may  bo  traced 
in  the  greater  number  of  towers;  in  one  there  are  five  and 
in  a  few  six  windows ;  and  so  many  as  eight  appear  in  one 
or  two  of  the  towers,  but  this  is  the  largest  number  hitherto 
observed.  In  three  or  four  of  these  buildings  no  windows 
appear  in  the  upper  story— only  one  small  loop  hole — a  con- 
vincing proof  that  they  could  not  have  been  intended  for 
campaniii.  In  most  of  the  towers  the  doors  are  at  a  consider- 
able height  above  the  ground,  in  ono  even  twenty-four  feet, 
in  several  fourteen,  and  in  others  only  eight,  seven,  or  six 
feet,  but  in  none  of  them  arc  there  any  traces  to  assist  con- 
jecture as  to  the  mode  of  reaching  those  doors,  except  in 
thoso  where  the  door  is  on  the  ground,  or  raised  from  it  by 
a  couple  of  steps. 


The  height  of  thetc  towers  varies  greatly,  one  being 
only  thirty-five  feel,  while  the  loftiest  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  but  the  common  range  is  between  eighty  and  a 
hundred  feet  Some  stand  on  circular  bases,  which  form 
one  or  two  deep  steps  round  the  tower.  Thus  Donough- 
more  has  a  two-step  base,  each  step  or  plinth  being  com- 
posed of  very  large  blocks  of  stone.  The  basement  of 
KcH's  lower  is  square,  and  the  stones  are  of  great  sue. 
Kilrec  and  Aghaviller,  both  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
have  circular  plinths  fourtecu  inches  deep,  projecting  six 
inches,  and  resting  upon  a  square  base  formed  of  great 
blocks  of  stone. 

The  tower  of  Clondalkin,  about  five  miles  from  Dublin, 
stands  on  massive  stone-work ;  and  St.  Culumb's  tower,  at 
Londonderry,  rises  from  a  vaulted  crypt.  So  also  does 
that  at  Oughteiard,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 

In  external  character  all  the  towers  may  be  said  to  agree, 
since  there  is  only  one  which  does  not  taper,  and  in  that  case 
the  tower  is  cylindrical  throughout  its  entire  height.  It  is 
nicely  faced,  inside  and  out,  with  coggle-stones,  and  filled 
up  with  rubble. 

Though  all  bear  to  each  other  the  strongest  family  like- 
ness, tliere  are  many  striking  differences  in  the  mason-work 
and  in  the  minor  details. 

The  stones  in  some  are  truly  chiselled,  and  closely  and 
beautifully  laid  in  fine  cement.  Some  are  only  coarsely 
hammered,  others  merely  faced,  and  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes,  but  still  well  fitted  to  each  other.  Some  towers  are 
built  of  round  cog«le-stones.  In  all  the  mortar  is  as  hard 
as  the  imbedded  stones. 

The  above  and  various  other  little  diversities  prove  that 
these  remarkable  structures  were  erected  by  various  work- 
men and  at  divers  limes,  and,  as  Giraldus  Cambrensis  says, 
'  according  to  the  manner  of  the  country  ;'  but  this  clearly 
implies  that  the  tora  of  their  erection  must  have  pre- 
vailed through  a  very  long  period. 

Their  situation  on  hill  or  dale  is  equally  variable,  nor  does 
any  one  circumstance  respecting  their  situations  seem  lot* 
common  to  all,  except  their  immediate  vicinity  to  a  small 
and  veiy  auiicut  church,  though  in  some  instance*  this 
auticnt  building  has  been  replaced  by  a  more  modern 
fabric. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  tho  early  missionaries  usually 
\  chose  the  sites  of  Pagan  places  of  worship  for  their  churches, 
but  it  is  not  equal!)  well  known  that  the  undoubted  relics 
of  Pagan  places  of  worship  remain  in  close  association  with 
these  towers,  and  even  in  the  same  churchyard  ;  the  pillar 
siuiie  of  witness  the  tapering  sun-stone,  the  crorobac,  the 
lire-house,  and  the  holy  spring  of  sacred  water  necessary  ia 
[  the  mystic  riles,  all  these  are  found  along  with  the  tower, 
and  the  little  autient  church  within  the  same  narrow  boun- 
dary. 

The  speculations  of  antiquaries  as  to  the  objects  of  rear- 
ing these  mysterious  towers  have  indeed  been  manifold — 
penitentiaries,  the  abode  of  anchorites,  beacon-towers,  alarm- 
posts,  places  of  safety  for  goods,  sepulchral  stel»,  bell- 
lowers,  S;c.  All  these  theories  have  been  nearly  set  at 
rest,  and  opinion  seems  now  to  vibrato  between  their  being 
trumpet-towers,  from  whence,  by  means  of  the  great  brazen 
trumpet,  the  people  were  invited  to  worship ;  or  fire-tower*, 
whore  the  sacred  fires  of  Bel  or  Baal,  who  was  undoubtedly 
worshipped  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  were  kept  alive,  the 
tower  itself  being  an  emblem  of  tho  sun-beam  or  ray  of 
heavenly  fire. 

A  third  idea  indeed  has  been  lately  suggested  by  Oriental 
scholars,  that  the)  are  Buddhic  in  tlieir  origin,  and  sepulchral 
in  their  immediate  application,  and  that  they  have  been 
erected  over  the  bones  or  relics  of  saint?. 

Before  closing  tins  article,  it  should  bo  mentioned  that 
though  thc*c  towers  are  almost  peculiar  to  Ireland,  there 
are  two  in  Scotland,  but  in  that  district  which,  in  the  very 
early  ages,  was  in  close  and  constant  connection  with  Ire- 
land. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  Andalusia,  the  Caucasus. 
Persia,  and  part  of  India,  towers  of  all  sizes  aud  shapes,  and 

in  various  situations,  have  been  discovered.  As  in  all  these 
there  ure  some  points  of  resemblance,  thoy  may  all  perhaps 
prove  to  be  successive  links  of  that  long  chain  of  evidence 
by  which  these  mysterious  buildings  may  be  traced  down- 
wards from  their  origin  to  the  pagan  riles  of  the  Scon  or 
Irish. 

ROUNDHEADS,  a  name  given  to  the  republicans  in 
England,  at  the  cud  of  tho  reign  of  Charles  Land  during  tho 
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G>mmonwealth.    The  name  seems  to  have  been  first  ap- 
lied  to  the  Puritans  because  they  wore  their  hair  cut  close, 
ut  to  have  been  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  repub- 
party.   The  Cavaliers,  or  royal  party,  wore  their  hair 
in  long  ringlets.  [Cavaher.] 

ROUSSEAU.  JEAN  BAPTISTE.  was  born  in  Paris, 
,  who  was  a  shoemaker,  furnished 


At 


1670.    His  fa 


him  with  a  liberal  education.  In  1688  lie  attended  the 
French  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  and  afterwards 
came  to  England  with  Marshal  Tallard.  On  his  return  to 
Paris  he  devoted  himself  to  poetry.  Uis  first  productions 
consisted  chiefly  of  satirical  epigrams,  most  of  which  were 
pointed  against  contemporary  writers.  He  thus  created  a 
number  of  enemies,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  spirit 
of  persecution  which  afterwards  drove  him  from  his  native 
land.  In  1794  his  first  comedy,  '  Le  Cafe,'  was  performed, 
with  little  success.  This  was  followed,  in  1 696,  by  the  opera 
of  'Jason,  ou  la  Toison  d'Or,'  and,  in  1697,  by  that  of 
'  Venus  and  Adonis,'  both  of  which  were  even  more  unsuc- 
cessful than  his  first  comedy.  His  next  dramatic  effort  was 
the  comedy  of  '  Le  Flatteur,'  which  was  brought  out  at  the 
Theatre  Francais,  and  was  received  with  considerable  ap- 
plause, but  did  not  command  more  than  ten  representations. 
It  was  I  lion  in  prase,  but  he  afterwards  put  it  into  verse. 
He  finished  hi*  dramatic  career  about  four  years  afterwards 
with  the  comedy  of  '  Le  Capricieux,'  which  met  with  an 
unequivocal  condemnation,  while  Danchet's  opera  of  '  He- 
sione,'  which  was  brought  out  at  the  same  time,  was  bril- 
liantly successful.  For  some  time  previous  to  this,  the  Cafe 
J,aurent,  in  the  Rue  Daupbine,  had  been  and  still  continued 
to  be  frequented  by  La  Motte,  Saurin  (Joseph),  T.  Corneille, 
Crebillon,  Boindin.  Rousseau,  and  other  literary  men ;  and 
Rousseau,  who  seems  to  have  thought  that  a  cabal  had  been 
formed  among  tbem  to  ruin  his  piece  and  exalt  the  other, 
gave  vent  to  his  disappointed  feelings  in  a  satirical  parody 
of  some  couplets  of  the  prologue  to  4  Hesione.'  The  parody 
consisted  of  five  couplets,  confessedly  by  Rousseau,  but  they 
were  followed  by  others  still  more  calumnious,  which  were 
aimed  at  the  frequenters  of  the  Cafe  Laurent,  and  these 
were  also  attributed  to  him  by  La  Motte,  Saurin,  and 
others,  who  belonged  to  an  opposite  literary  party.  To  this 
charge  he  made  no  other  reply  than  that  of  stating  to  his 
friends  that  they  were  not  written  by  him ;  but  withdrew 
himself  from  tlie  meetings  at  the  Cafe  ;  and  there,  for  the 


the 

In  1 703  we  find  Rousseau  living  in  Paris  with  M.  Rouille, 
director  of  the  finances,  by  whom  he  was  taken  to  court,  and 
introduced  to  tho  first  society.  About  this  time  he  began  to 
write  his  '  Sacred  Odes,'  in  accordance  with  the  solemn  piety, 
real  or  affected,  which  Louis  XIV.  had  rendered  fashion- 
able at  bis  court  during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign.  He 
is  charged  with  composing  licentious  epigrams  at  the  same 
time,  to  suit  the  taste  of  another  class  of  bis  acquaintance. 
He  was  said  to  be 

•  Mtooo*  k  Is  Title, 
David  ■  U  cow.' 

In  1710  the  place  left  vacant  by  T.  Corneille  in  the  Aca- 
demic Francaise  was  contended  fur  by  La  Motte  and  Rous- 
seau, and  obtained  by  the  former.   The  approaching  death 
of  Botleau  however  was  expected  soon  to  occasion  another 
vacancy,  and  also  to  leave  at  the  disposal  of  the  court  the 
pension  which  be  had  enjoyed,  and  which  could  only  be  be- 
stowed upon  an  academician.    Rousseau  expected  to  fill 
the  vacancy,  and  also  aspired  to  the  pension;  La  Motte 
however  prepared  to  contend  with  him  for  the  latter.  Such 
was  the  state  of  the  two  literary  parties  which  then  divided 
Paris,  La  Motte  and  Saurin  being  leaders  of  the  one,  and 
Kousscau  of  the  other,  when  a  new  series  of  couplets  made 
their  appearance,  more  calumnious  and  indecent  than  the 
former,  in  which  the  frequenters  of  the  Cafe  Laurent,  and 
especially  La  Motte,  were  attacked.    These  couplets  were 
immediately  attributed  to  Rousseau  by  his  enemies;  but  he 
indignantly  disavowed  them;  and  having  discovered  the 
man  who  dropped  them  about  the  streets,  and  drawn  from 
hi  m  a  confession  that  they  were  given  to  bim  by  Saurin,  he 
charged  that  gentleman  before  a  court  of  law  with  having 
written  them,  but  failed  in  establishing  his  charge  by  legal 
proof.    Finding  that  be  was  now  placed  in  a  dangerous 
situation,  he  withdrew  to  Switzerland;  and  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1 712.  an  arret  of  parliament,  given  'par  contumace,' 
condemned  him  to  perpetual  banishment  from  France. 
Rousseau  denied  to  the  last  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with 
these  eouoloU:  and  Boindin,  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
P.  C,  No.  1255. 


and  who  was  much  abused  in  them,  always  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  Rousseau's,  and  left  a  memoir,  which 
was  published  after  his  death  (Brussels,  1752,  12mu.).  in 
which  he  accuses  Saurin,  La  Motte,  and  a  jeweller  of  Paris 
of  being  the  authors  of  them. 

From  this  time  Rousseau's  life  was  passed  in  various 
countries  of  Europe.  The  Comte  do  Luc,  the  French  am- 
bassador to  Switzerland,  received  him  under  his  protection, 
and  admitted  him  to  an  intimacy  which  was  only  terminated 
by  the  death  of  that  nobleman  in  1740.  Rousseau  accom- 
panied De  Luc  to  Baden  in  1714,  where  he  became  known 
to  Prince  Eugene,  who  also  took  him  under  his  patronage; 
and  in  1715,  when  the  Comte  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
Vienna.  Rousseau  went  with  him  to  that  city,  where  ho  re- 
mained three  years. 

Rousseau  had  left  powerful  friends  in  Put  is,  among  whom 
the  Baron  de  Breteuil  exerted  himself  with  so  much  success 
as  to  obtain  for  him  letters  of  recall,  which  were  forwarded 
to  him  in  February,  1716;  but  Rousseau  refused  to  avail 
himself  of  them,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  granted  to 
him  as  an  act  of  grace*;  whereas  ho  required  a  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  injustice  of  his  sentence.  In  1  720  ho 
went  to  Brussels,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Vol- 
taire, and  they  were  very  friendly  for  some  lime,  but  after- 
wards became  bitter  enemies.  In  1721  became  to  England, 
where  ho  published  a  new  edition  of  his  works  (1 723. 2  vols. 
4to.),  which  produced  him  about  2000/.  This  sum  he  un- 
fortunately invested  with  the  Ostend  Company,  which 
failed,  and  he  again  became  dependent  on  his  friends  for 
support.  He  now  returned  to  Brussels,  and  was  received 
under  the  protection  of  the  Duke  d'Aremberg,  who,  when 
he  quitted  Brussels  in  1733,  settled  a  pension  upon  him. 

In  1738  Rousseau  became  desirous  of  returning  to 
France,  and  made  interest  to  procure  the  same  letters  of 
recall  which,  more  than  twenty  years  before,  he  had  indig- 
nantly rejected,  but  he  could  not  obtain  them.  He  howwer 
ventured  to  visit  Paris  incognito ;  but  though  tho  autho- 
rities shut  their  eyes  to  this  infraction  of  the  law,  they  gavo 
him  no  hope  of  being  recalled.  After  remaining  a  few 
months  in  Paris,  he  returned  to  Brussels,  where  he  died, 
March  17,  1741. 

The  first  collected  edition  of  his  works  was  published  by 
himself,  after  his  banishment,  at  Soleure,  in  Switzerland  ; 
the  next  was  that  of  London,  2  vols.  4to ,  1 723,  which  was 
reprinted  at  Paris  in  1743,  and  was  again  reprinted  at  Paris 
in  1757,  with  a  5th  volume,  containing  the  licentious  epi- 
grams, many  of  which  were  no  doubt  properly  ascribed  to 
him,  and  also  the  notorious  couplets,  engraved  in  imitation 
of  the  hand  in  which  they  were  written.  The  most  complete 
edition  of  his  works  (not  including  the  licentious  epigrams), 
was  published  at  Brussels  in  1743,  under  tho  superinten- 
dence of  M.  Soguy,  3  vols.,  large  4to.,  with  the  author's  last 
corrections.  It  consists  of  his  poems,  his  dramatic  pieces, 
and  a  collection  of  bis  letters.  There  is  a  beautiful  edition 
of  his  works,  5  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  Lefevre,  1820.   There  are 


Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau  stands  indisputably  at  tho  bead 
of  the  lyric  poets  of  France.  His  poems  consist  of—'  Odes 
Sacrees,'  1  book;  '  Odes.'  3  books;  *  Caiitates,'  I  book; 
'  Epttres,'  2  books;  '  Allegories,'  2  books;  '  Epigraniines,' 
3  books;  and  '  Poesies  Diverse*,'  I  book.  Rousseau's  dra- 
matic pieces,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  received  by  the  public,  ore  of  little  value.  His* 
epistles,  allegories,  and  miscellaneous  poems  are  perhaps 
not  much  inferior  to  Boileau  in  strong  sense  and  elegante 
of  versification,  but  are  inferior  to  him  in  wit.  His  epi- 
grams are  neat  and  sparkling,  and  the  satire  is  directed  to 
its  mark  with  an  aim  that  seldom  fails.  His  fame  however 
rests  upon  his  odes  and  his  cantatas.  His  sacred  odes  are 
free  imitations  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  not  so  close  as  trans- 
lation nor  so  wide  as  paraphrase.  Too  many  of  his  other 
odes  are  addressed  to  kings,  minis  tore,  and  generals,  and 
relate  to  events  of  temporary  interest.  His  best  odes  how- 
ever are  distinguished  by  boldness  and  justness  of  thought ; 
by  simplicity  of  expression,  by  fullness  and  distinctness  of 
imagery,  without  being  overloaded  with  it ;  by  an  earnest- 
ness and  enthusiasm  which  seem  to  spring  spontaneously 
from  the  feelings  of  the  poet;  and  by  a  splendour  and 
harmonious  richness  of  diction  in  which  he  seems  to  have 
no  rival  among  French  poets.  His  cantatas  are  a  species 
of  ode  of  which  part  is  adapted  for  recitation  and  pan  for 
singing.  They  are  beautiful  compositions.  Some  of  thein 
may  be  said  to  approach  the  sublime,  if  tltey  do  not  reach  it ; 
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and  other*,  which  are  of  a  lighter  character,  are  exceedingly 
graceful. 

(Biographic  UmverteUe;  Dietionnaire  de  la  Conversa- 
tion ;  Auttur,  Estai  Biographiqtie  *t  Critique.) 

ROUSSEA'U,  JEAN  JACQUES,  born  at  Geneva  in 
1712,  wa»  tho  ton  of  a  watchmaker.    While  yet  a  child  he 
lost  hi*  mother,  and  his  father  having  married  again,  voting; 
Rousseau  was  removed  from  his  paternal  roof,  and  after 
remaining  for  some  time  at  a  village  school  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Geneva,  was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver,  a 
c  oarse  man,  whose  brutal  treatment  tonded  to  sour  a  temper 
naturally  irritable  and  morose.   Tho  boy  became  addicted 
to  idle  habits,  and  to  lying  and  pilfering.    At  last,  through 
fear  of  punishment  for  some  act  of  misconduct,  he  ran  away 
from  his  master,  and  wandered  into  Savoy,  where,  finding 
himself  destitute,  be  applied  to  tho  bishop  of  Annecy.on  the 
plea  of  wishing  to  become  a  convert  to  Catholicism.  Tho 
bishop  recommended  him  to  Madame  de  Warens,  a  Swias 
liuly,  who,  being  herself  a  convert  to  Catholicism,  had  set- 
tled at  Annecy.   Through  her  kind  assistance  he  obtained 
the  means  of  proceeding  to  Turin,  where  he  entered  the 
college  of  the  Catechumeni,  and  after  going  through  a  pre- 
paratory course  of  religious  instruction,  he  abjured  the  Re- 
formed' religion  and  became  a  Roman  Catholic.    But  as  he 
refused  to  take  orders,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  establish- 
ment, and  left  to  his  own  resources.    Accordingly  he  be- 
came a  domestic  servant,  but  his  want  of  discretion  and 
self-control  rendering  him  unfit  for  his  situation,  ho  left 
Turin  and  rccroascd  the  Alps.  He  found  Madame  de  Warens 
residing  at  a  country-house  near  Cliambery,  who  received 
iiim  kindly,  and  afforded  him  support  and  protection  in  her 
own  house  during  the  next  ton  years.    Of  his  foolish,  pro- 
fligate, and  ungrateful  conduct  during  a  great  part  of  this 
period  he  has  given  an  account  in  his  *  Confessions.'  After 
many  absences  and  many  returns,  ho  quitted  her  finally  in 
1 740,  with  letters  of  introduction  for  some  persons  at  Lyon. 
He  acted  in  succession  as  preceptor,  musician,  and  private 
secretary  to  the  French  envoy  to  Venice,  whom  he  followed 
to  that  city.    From  Venice  he  came  to  Paris,  in  1745.  On 
alighting  at  an  inn,  he  becamo  acquainted  with  a  servant 
girl,  Thercse  Levasseur,  with  whom  he  formed  a  connection 
which  lasted  for  the  rest  of  hi*  life.    He  attempted  to  com- 
pose music  for  the  stago,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  selling  it. 
His  next  employment  was  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  M. 
Dupin,  fermier-gencral,  where  however  he  did  not  remain 
long.     In   1748  he  becamo  acquainted  with  Madame 
d'Epinay,  who  proved  one  of  his  steadiest  and  truest  friends. 
At  tier  house  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  D'Alembert, 
Diderot,  and  Condillac,  and  by  them  he  was  engaged  to  write 
articles  for  the  '  Encyclopedic.* 

Ono  day  he  read  in  an  advertisement  that  a  price  was 
offered  by  the  Academy  of  Dijon  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
question — '  Whelher  the  progress  of  science  and  of  the  arts 
has  been  favourable  to  the  morals  of  mankind?'  Rousseau 
determined  to  support  the  negative,  and  Diderot  encou- 
raged, but  did  not  originate,  his  determination.  He  sup- 
ported his  position  in  a  style  of  impassioned  eloquence,  and 
obtained  the  priie.  Hi*  success  confirmed  him  in  his  bias 
for  paradox  and  exaggeration,  and  henceforth  he  seemed  to 
have  adopted  as  a  general  principle  that  the  extreme  oppo- 
site to  wrong  must  of  necessity  be  right.  His  opera,  '  Lo 
Dcvin  du  Village.'  was  played  before  Louis  XV.,  at  the 
*  Court  Theatre  of  Fontainebleau.  Rousseau  was  in  one  of 
tho  boxes  with  a  gentleman  of  the  court.  The  king,  being 
pleased  with  the  opera,  expressed  a  desire  to  sec  the  author, 
which  being  signified  to  Rousseau,  his  shyness  took  alarm, 
and  he  actually  ran  away  out  of  the  house,  and  did  not  stop 
till  he  reached'  Paris.  He  had  neither  easy  manners  nor 
facility  of  address,  and  his  own  acute  feeling  of  these  de- 
ficiencies tormented  him  throughout  life,  and  tended  to  per- 
petuate and  increase  his  natural  awkwardness.  In  order  to 
rude  these  imperfections,  he  affected  disregard  of  manners, 
and  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  misanthropist,  which  he  in 
reality  was  not.  He  lived  chiefly  by  copying  music,  and 
several  persons  who  knew  bis  straitened  circumstances 
sent  him  work,  for  which  they  offered  him  three  or  four 
times  the  usual  remuneration,  but  he  never  would  accept 
anything  beyond  tho  accustomed  price. 

In  1743  he  wrote  hi*  *  Lett  re  snr  la  Musi  que  Frnncaiao,' 
which  sorely  wounded  the  national  vanity.  His  next  pub- 
lication, a  letter  to  D'Alembert,  *  Sur  les  Spectacles,*  gave 
rise  to  a  controversy  between  them.  He  wrote  also  a  '  Dis- 
cours  »ur  l'Origine  de  I'lnegalile  parmi  lea  Hommes,'  which 


was  admired  for  its  eloquence ;  but  hii  usual  paradoxical 
vein  runs  through  the  whole  composition.  Rousseau  asserts 
that  man  is  not  intended  for  a  social  state ;  that  he  has  a 
bias  for  a  solitary  existence,  and  that  the  condition  of  the 
savage  in  his  nativo  wilds  is  a  true  state  of  freedom,  and  the 
natural  state  of  man,  and  that  every  system  of  society  it  an 
infraction  of  man's  rights.  He  also  maintains  that  all  men 
are  bom  equal,  in  spile  of  the  dady  evidence  which  we  have 
of  the  inequalities,  physical  and  moral,  observable  even  in 
childhood.  This  idea  of  the  equal  rights  of  men,  derived 
not  from  reason  or  religion,  but  from  his  favourite  theory  of 
man's  equality  in  a  state  of  nature,  Rousseau  afterwards 
developed  more  fully  in  his  '  Central  Social,'  a  work  which, 
after  leading  astray  a  number  of  people,  and  causing  con- 
siderable mischief,  is  now  regarded  by  all  sound  thinkers  as 
a  superficial  essay.  [Romaqxosi.J  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
Rousseau,  after  reading  the  works  of  Bcrnardin  de  St. 
I'ierre,  bad  observed  that  in  all  the  projects  of  society  and 
[.•uvertiment  of  that  writer  there  was  the  fundamental  error 
of '  supposing  that  men  in  general  and  in  all  cases  will  con- 
duct themselves  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
justice,  rather  than  according  to  the  impulse  of  their  own 
passions  or  wayward  judgment.' 

In  1766  Rousseau,  at  the  invitation  of  Madame  d'Epinay. 
took  up  his  residence  at  her  country-house  called  PHer- 
mitage,  in  the  pretty  valley  of  Montmorency  near  Paris. 
Here  ho  began  to  write  his  celebrated  novel, '  Julie,  ou  la 
Nouvollo  HcloTso,'  which  be  finished  in  )  769.  It  iaof  little 
value  as  a  work  of  imagination  or  invention,  but  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  impassioned  eloquence  it  will  always  be  admire  ! 
Rousseau,  while  he  wrote  it,  was  under  the  influence  of  a 
I  violent  attachment  for  Madame  d'Houdetot,  sister-in-law  ot 
Madame  d  Epinay:  and  this  passion,  absurd  and  boptli^- 
though  it  was,  served  to  inspire  him  during  the  progress  of 
his  work. 

•La  Nouvelle  HeloTse'  has  been  censured  as  tending  t» 
render  vice  an  object  of  interest  and  sympathy.  The  cha- 
racter of  tho  hero  is  culpable,  for  he  forgets  the  obligations 
of  hospitality,  and  betrays  the  confidence  reposed  in  htm. 
But  here  we  again  perceive  the  influence  of  Rouaseau'* 
favourite  paradox ;  for,  in  a  state  of  nature,  such  as  Rous- 
seau fancied  it,  the  relative  position  of  St.  Preux,  his  pupil, 
and  her  parents  would  not  have  been  the  same  as  in  the 
novel,  for  ihey  would  have  all  been  savages  together,  and 
the  intimacy  of  St.  Preux  with  Julie  would  have  been  i 
matter  of  course.  Rousseau  however,  by  the  character 
which  he  has  drawn  of  Julie  after  she  becomes  a  wife,  bat 
paid  a  just  homage  to  the  sacred n ess  of  the  marriage  bond, 
and  to  the  importance  of  conjugal  duties,  which  constitute 
the  foundation  of  all  society.  Rousseau  admired  virtue 
and  felt  its  value,  though  he  did  not  always  follow  its  rales. 
He  says  of  himself,  that  after  much  reflection,  perceiving 
nothing  but  error  among  philosophers,  and  oppression  nod 
misery  in  the  social  state,  lie  fancied,  in  the  delusion  of  hit 
pride,  that  he  was  born  to  dissipate  all  prejudices.  But  then 
he  saw  that,  in  order  to  have  his  advice  listened  lo.  bis  con- 
duct ought  to  correspond  to  his  principles.  It  was  probably 
in  compliance  with  this  growing  sense  of  mora)  duty  that 
at  last  he  married  the  woman  whom  he  had  so  long'  been 
living  with,  who  had  then  attained  the  age  of  forty-seven, 
and  who,  as  he  himself  says,  did  not  possess  either  mental 
or  personal  attractions,  and  had  nothing  to  recommend  her 
except  her  attention  to  him,  especially  in  his  fits  of  illness 
or  despondency.  He  also  repented  in  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  of  having  sent  his  illegitimate  children  to  the  found- 
ling hospital. 

Rousseau's  'Entile,'  which  appeared  in  1762,  con- 
tained a  new  system  of  education.  He  gives  many  good 
precepts,  especially  in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  which 
was  productive  of  a  beneficial  change  in  the  early  treat- 
ment of  children  in  France:  it  induced  mothers  of  the 
higher  orders  to  nurse  their  children  themselves;  it  caused 
tho  discontinuance  of  tho  absurd  practice  of  swad- 
dling infants  like  mummies;  it  taught  parents  to  appeal  to 
the  feelings  of  children,  and  to  develop  tbeir  rational  facul- 
ties rather  than  frighten  them  into  submission  by  blow* 
or  threats,  or  terrify  them  by  absurd  stories.  In  these 
respects  Rousseau  was  a  benefactor  to  children,  but  as  he 
proceeded  in  his  plan  for  older  boys,  be  became  involved  in 
speculations  about  religion  and  morality,  which  gave  offence 
both  to  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  parliament 
of  Paris  condemned  the  book.  The  archbishop  issued  a 
•mandemcnt' against  it.   The  States-General  of  Holland 
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proscribed  it;  and  the  council  of  Geneva  had  it  burnt  by 
the  hand  of  the  executioner.   The  publication  of  his  'Con- 
trat  Social, *  which  took  place  soon  after,  added  to  the  out- 
cry against  him,  in  consequence  of  which  Rousseau  left 
Paris  and  repaired  first  to  \  verdun,  but  the  senate  of  Bern 
ordered  him  to  quit  the  territory  of  the  republic.    He  then 
went  to  Neucbftlel.  of  which  Marshal  Keith  was  governor 
for  I  bo  king  of  Prussia.    Keith  received  him  kindly,  and 
Rousseau  took  up  his  residence  at  Moticrs  in  the  Val  de 
Travcrs,  whence  he  wrote  a  reply  to  the  archbishop  of 
Paris,  and  a  letter  to  the  magistrates  of  Geneva,  in  which 
he  renounced  his  citizenship.   In  his  retirement  he  wrote 
the.  'Lettres  denies  de  la  Montagnc'  being  a  series  of  stric- 
tures on  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  government  of 
Geneva  as  it  then  was.    This  work  increased  the  irritation 
against  the  author,  a  feeling  which  spread  even  among  the 
villagers  of  Motiers,  who  annoyed  their  eccentric  visitor  in 
various  ways,  which  however  the  suspicious  temper  or  Rous- 
soau  probably  exaggerated.  He  removed  to  the  little  island 
of  St.  Pierre  in  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  where  be  assumed, 
no  one  knows  why,  the  Armenian  costume.   Being  sent 
away  from  thence  by  an  order  from  the  senate  of  Bern,  he 
Mccepled  the  kind  invitation  of  David  Hume,  who  offered 
him  a  quiet  asylum  in  England.    Rousseau  arrived  in  Lon- 
don in  January,  1766,  and  the  following  March  went  to 
Wootton  in  Derbyshire,  where  Hume  had  procured  him  a 
private  residence  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Davenport.    It  was 
not  long  however  before  Rousseau  quarrelled  both  with 
Hume  and  Davenport,  and  suddenly  returned  to  France.  A 
letter  bad  appeared  in  the  newspapers  bearing  the  name  of 
Frederic  of  Prussia,  and  reflecting  severely  upon  Rous- 
seau's moral  infirmities.    Rousseau  accused  Hume  of  be- 
ing the  author  or  planner  of  the  pretended  communication. 
In  vain  did  Hume  protest  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter.    At  last  Horace  Walpole  acknowledged  himself  the 
author  of  the  offensive  letter.    Rousseau  however  would 
not  be  pacified,  and  be  continued  to  charge  Hume  with  the 
blackest  designs  against  him.    The  correspondence  that 
passed  between  tbe  parties  has  been  published  in  the  com- 
plete editions  of  Rousseau's  works.    Rousseau  afterwards 
appeared  to  have  acknowledged  that  during  his  residence  in 
England  he  had  been  subject  to  fits  of  insanity. 

After  bis  return  to  France,  Rousseau  led  an  unsettled  life, 
often  changing  his  place  of  residence,  till  1770.    He  pub-  I 
Jished  iu  the  mean  time  a  *  Diction naire  de  Musique,'  which 
wu  considered  to  be  both  imperfect  and  obscure.  He  then 
returned  to  Paris,  and  took  lodgings  in  tbe  Rue  Plfitriere,  I 
w  Inch  has  since  been  called  Rue  J.  J.  Rousseau.    He  was 
left  undisturbed  by  tbe  authorities,  but  he  was  cautioned, 
a*  there  was  (till  a  prosecution  pending  against  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  'Etntle,'  not  to  make  himself  conspicuous  in 
public  an  advice  which  seemed  to  produce  the  contrary 
effect  upon  his  wayward  temper.    He  now  fell  into  a  real  or 
affected  state  of  misanthropy,  fancying  that  everybody  was 
conspiring  against  him, and  he  complained  at  the  same  lime 
of  anule  mental  suffering.    Byron,  who  in  his  mental  bias 
•iad  some  points  of  resemblance  with  Rousseau,  thus  de- 
scribes him : 

'  His  li!V  wu  one  luu  wnr  with  fit nought  fo,-. 
Or  frirodt  by  hirrnolf  banlthtd;  for  hi*  iniitil 
Had  Rrowu  tu«|,iclou'»  m  actuary.  sud  cImsw 
Kor  iu  tmii  cruel  satrifir*,  Uwi  kind, 
Tmiu.t  vilioro  he  r-gtsl  wllli  fury  »lruni(r  Hint  Hud. 
Hal  Ik  whs  plmmicd—  »b*-rfcm\  »ti<»  iiuiy  kium  ? 
ftioc*  causr  mi||bl  bo  which  skill  cmid  w>mi  bad ; 
But  bo  *s*  phrenijcd  by  dl>rit»  ur  sor, 
Tolhst  wool  pitch  ur  all,  which  meat*  •  rauoiitag  show. 

Fur  ihrn  ha  was  inspired,  and  from  hid  rarar. 
As  from  the  Pythias  inytUe  un  ut  smr. 
ThoMcnelvs  srlvioh  »»l  !)>•  xorldm  ftu.»r, 
Nur  eeucd  to  bura  till  kingdom*  worn  m>  in.»».' 

(CMit  llaroU,  raiitoiii.) 

One  of  Rousseau's  grievances  was  that  he  thought 
the  French  ministers  had  imposed  restrictions  upon  bis 
writing.  One  of  his  friends  applied  to  the  duke  of  Choi- 
scul  on  the  subject.  Tbe  duke's  answer,  dated  1772,  is  as 
follows:  'If  ever  I  have  advised  M.  Rousseau  not  to  pub- 
lish anything  without  my  previous  knowledge,  of  which  fact 
1  have  no  remembrance,  it  could  only  have  been  with  a 
view  to  save  him  from  fresh  squabbles  and  annoyances.  As 
now  however  I  have  no  longer  tbe  power  of  protecting  him 
(the  duke  had  just  resigned  his  premiership),  1  fully  acquit 
him  of  any  engagement  of  the  sort.* 

As  Rousseau  grew  old  and  infirm,  the  labour  of  copying 
i  became  too  irksome,  and  all  his  ineome  consisted  of  an 


annuity  of  1450  livres,  not  quilo  GO  pounds  sterling.  His 
wife  was  also  in  bad  health,  and  provisions  were  very  dear, 
and  be  found  that  he  could  nut  remain  in  Paris.  The  Mar- 
quis de  Girardin,  being  informed  of  this,  kindly  offered  Rous- 
seau a  permanent  habitation  at  his  chfiteau  of  Ermt  non- 
ville  near  Chantilly.  Rousseau  accepted  for  his  residence 
a  detached  cottage  near  (he  family  mansion,  whither  he 
removed  in  May,  1778.  In  this  new  abode  ho  appeared  for 
once  contented.  He  used  to  botanise  in  the  neighbourhood 
with  one  of  the  sons  of  the  marquis.  On  the  first  of  July 
he  went  out  as  usual  for  the  purpose,  but  returned  home 
fatigued  and  ill.  The  next  morning  after  breakfast  ho 
went  to  hts  room  to  dress,  as  he  intended  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Madame  de  Gtrardin,  but  he  felt  exhausted,  and  his  wife 
coming  in  gave  the  alarm.  Madame  de  Girardin  came  at 
once  to  see  him ;  but  Rousseau,  whilst  thanking  her  for 
all  her  kindness,  begged  of  her  to  return  to  her  house, 
and  leavo  him  for  the  present.  Having  requested  his 
wife  to  sit  by  him,  he  begged  her  forgiveness  for  any  pain 
that  he  might  hare  caused  her,  aud  said  that  he  died  in 
pence  with  all  the  world,  and  that  he  trusted  in  the  mercy 
of  God.  He  asked  her  to  open  the  window,  '  that  he  might 
once  more  behold  the  lovely  verdure  of  the  fields.'  '  How 
pure  and  beautiful  is  the  sky,'  observed  he :  '  there  is  not  a 
cloud  on  it-  I  hope  the  Almighty  will  receive  me  there.' 
So  saying,  he  fell  with  his  face  to  the  ground,  and  when  he 
was  raised,  life  was  extinct.  His  death  was  purely  natural, 
and  not  in  consequence  of  suicide,  as  was  said  by  some.  He 


was  buried,  according  to  his  request,  in  an  island  shaded  by 
poplars,  in  the  little  lake  of  tbe  park  of  Ermenonville,  and 
a  plain  marble  monument  was  raised  to  his  memory. 


He  had  begun  to  write  bis  autobiography  when  he  was  in 
England,  under  the  title  of  his  '  Omfessioiis.'  Th's  work 
contains  many  exceptionable  passages;  it  ought  to  be  ob- 
served however  that  he  did  not  intend  it  for  publication 
until  the  year  I  &U0,  judging  lhat  tbe  persons  mentioned  in 
it  wouhl  then  be  dead ;  but  through  au  abuse  of  ronl'nlence 
on  the  part  of  the  depositaries  of  his  MS.,  it  was  published 
in  178t>.  Rousseau  cannot  be  called  a  bad  man.  He  did 
not,  like  Voltaire,  sneer  at  religion  and  morality.  He  was 
sceptical,  but  had  no  fanatical  hatred  of  Christianity  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  admired  and  praised  the  morality  of  the 
gospel.  'I  acknowledge,'  he  says  in  the  'Emtio,'  'that  the 
majesty  of  the  Scriptures  astonishes  me,  that  the  holiness  of 
the  gospel  speaks  to  my  heart.  Look  at  the  books  of  the 
philosophers;  with  all  their  pomp,  how  little  they  appear  by 
the  side  of  that  one  book!  Can  a  book  so  simple  and  yet  so 
sublime  be  the  work  of  men?  How  prejudiced,  how  blind 
that  man  must  be,  who  can  compare  the  son  of  Sophro- 
niscus  (Socrates)  with  the  son  of  Mary  !'  With  such  senti- 
ments Rousseau  could  uot  long  agree  with  Diderot,  Helve- 
tius.  D'Holbach,  and  their  coterie.  They  ridiculed  him  a»u 
bigot  Voltaire,  on  his  part,  coarsely  abused  him  on  many 
occasions,  it  is  believed  from  literary  jealousy ;  but  Rous- 
seau never  retorted.  '  I  have  spent  my  life,'  says  Rousseau, 
'amongst  infidels,  without  being  seduced  by  them:  I  es- 
teemed and  lovod  several  of  them  personally,  and  yet  their 
doctrines  were  insufferable  to  me.    I  told  them  repeatedly 

that  I  could  not  believe  them  I  leave  to  my 

friends  the  task  of  constructing  the  world  by  chance.  I  dud 
in  the  very  architects  of  this  new-fangled  world,  in  spite  of 
themselves  and  their  arguments,  a  fresh  proof  of  a  God, 
Creator  of  all.' 

Through  his  deficient  education,  aud  his  infirmities  of 
judgment  and  temper,  Rousseau  was  totally  unfit  to  be  a 
political  writer.  He  set  a  pernicious  example  to  mnny 
others,  who  were  slill  less  qualified  by  proper  study  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  legislators  and  reformers.  Rousseau  by 
his  eloquence  misled  the  understanding :  Voltaire  by  bis 
sneers  and  ribaldry  destroyed  all  moral  feeling.  Both  wri- 
ters exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  generation  which  they 
nv  grow  up,  and  which  afterwards  effected  the  great 
French  revolution :  and  yet  Rousseau  might  well  disclaim 
all  intention  to  contribute  to  such  a  catastrophe.  While 
Helvetius  maintained  the  principle  that  '  any  action  be- 
comes lawful  and  virtuous  in  the  furtherance  of  the  pub- 
lic woal,'  Rousseau  says  that 1  the  public  weal  is  nothing 
unless  all  the  individuals  of  society  are  safe  and  pro- 
tected.' And  elsewhere  he  says  that  if  the  attainment  of 
liberty  should  cost  the  life  of  a  single  man,  it  would  b« 
*oo  dearly  bought.  He  also  said,  speaking  of  his  '  Coutrnt 
Social,'  that  it  was  not  written  for  men,  but  for  angels.  M. 
Angar  ono  day  introduced  his  son  to  Rousseau,  say  ing  lbs* 

•j  <;  i 
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be  bad  been  educated  according  to  the  principles  of  the  [ 
*  Eraile:'  when  Rousseau  gruflly  replied,  '80  much  the 
worse  for  you  and  for  your  son  too !'  All  these  circumstances 
serve  to  show  tho  real  character  of  Rousseau's  mind. 

Rousseau  set  to  music  about  one  hundred  French  '  Ro- 
mances,'  some  of  them  very  pretty,  which  bo  published  under 
the  title  of  'Consolations  des  miseres  de  ma  Tie.'  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  music,  though  he  seems  not  to  have  at- 
tained a  profound  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

There  have  been  several  editions  of  Rousseau's  works : 
those  of  Lefevre,  I'l  vols.  8vo„  1819-20,  and  of  Lequicn, 
21  vols.  8vo.,  I  Hi  1-2,  are  considered  the  best. 

The  town  of  Geneva  has  raised  a  bronze  statue  to  his 
memory  in  the  little  island  where  the  Rhoue  issues  from 
the  lake,  which  is  a  favourite  promenade  of  the  citizens. 

ROUSSILLON,  a  province  of  France,  coinciding  with 
the  department  of  Pyr6n6es  Orientates,  under  which  it  is 
described.  It  obtained  its  name  from  the  town  railed  by 
tho  Romans  Ruscino,  and  afterwards  Rosciliona,  now  Tour 
do  Roussillon,  near  Perpignan.  It  was  subdivided  into 
Roussillon,  properly  so  called,  chief  town  Perpignan;  Lo 
Valespir,  chief  town  Prats  de  Mollo ;  Le  Conftent,  chief 
town  Villefranche  ;  Lo  Capsir,  chief  town  Puyvalador ;  La 
Cerdagne  Franchise,  chief  town  Mont  Louis  ;  and  La  Vail  tie 
de  Carol,  chief  place  Carol.    [Pyrenees  Oribntales  ] 

Its  condition  under  the  Romans  is  mentioned  elsewhere.  | 
[Pyrenees  Orientals*.]  Tho  country  came  aAerwards 
into  tho  hands  of  the  Visigoths,  the  Saracens,  and  the 
Franks.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  it  was  united 
with  the  county  of  Ampurias  in  Spain ;  but  towards  the 
close  of  the  tenth  century  they  were  separated.  In  1173 
this  county  was  bequeathed,  by  its  count  Gerard  or  Guinard 
II.,  to  Alphouso,  king  of  Aragon.  It  was  ceded  by  John 
II.  of  Aragon  to  Louis  XL  of  France,  in  pledge  for  the  re- 
payment of  money  borrowed  ;  but  restored  by  Charles  VIII. 
to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  IV. 
of  Spain,  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  joined  tbe 
Catalans  in  their  resistance  to  the  Count-Duke  Olivarez. 
The  French,  who  had  early  fomented  the  rebellion,  after- 
wards openly  took  part  in  it,  and  ultimately  obtained  pos- 
session of  Roussillon,  which  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees, 
a.d.  1659.  was  ceded  to  them. 

ROUT.  [Riot.] 

ROVERE'DO.  [Tyrol.] 

ROV1GNO.  [Illyria;  Istria.] 

ROVl'GO.  the  Province  of,  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Padua, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Adige ;  east  by  that  of 
Venice,  west  by  the  provinces  of  Verona  and  Mantova,  and 
south  by  the  papal  province  of  Ferrara,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Po.  The  length  of  the  province  of  Ro- 
vi go  is  35  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
is  about  1 6  miles.  The  surface  is  Hat,  and  is  crossed  by 
various  canals,  which  communicate  with  the  Po  and  tbe 
Adige. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  province  are: — 1,  Rovigo,  the 
capital  of  tho  province,  a  bustling  modern  town,  with  about 
7000  inhabitants,  a  collegiate  church,  the  Palazzo  del  Po- 
desto,  or  government-house,  and  church  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  with  some  good  paintings.  Luigi  Celio  Richeno, 
who  took  the  surname  of  Rhodiginos,  a  learned  man  of  tbe 
sixteenth  century,  and  author  of  the  '  Antiques  Lectiones,' 
was  a  native  of  Rovigo.  2,  Adria.  3,  Badia,  a  small  town, 
with  a  manufactory  of  fine  pottery. 

The  province  of  Rovigo  produces  abundance  of  corn,  hay, 
hemp,  pulse,  and  fruits.  Its  population  amounted  to 
1 35.000.  by  the  census  of  1 833.    ( Serristori,  StatttUca.) 

ROWAN-TREE,  or  ROAN-TREE,  is  a  species  of  Pyrtu. 
known  also  under  tho  names  of  the  Fowler's  service-tree  and 
mountain  ash.  Its  Latin  name,  P.  aucuparia,wA  its  various 
modem  designations,  have  been  given  to  it  on  account  of  the 
general  use  made  of  its  fruit  for  tbe  purpose  of  decoying  birds 
intotrnps.  It  is  much  cultivated,  both  on  account  of  its  valu- 
able wood  and  rapid  growth.  It  is  known  from  the  other 
specie*  of  Pyrus  by  its  slightly  glabrous  serrated  leaflets  and 
its  globose  fruit.  It  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  in 
the  north-wost  of  Asia,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  other  regions 
of  the  northern  parts  of  North  America,  and  in  the 
island  of  Japan.  It  does  not  however  attain  equal  magni- 
tude in  all  climates.  In  its  most  northern  localities  and 
alpine  situations  it  is  a  low  shrubby  bush;  whilst  in  southern  | 
districts  it  forms  a  handsome  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  I 
twenty  or  thirty  feet.   The  finest  tree*  in  this  island  are 


found  in  the  Western  Highlands  and  on  tbe  west  coast  of 
Scotland.  This  tree  has  enjoyed  from  remote  times  a  dis- 
tinguished reputation.  A  belief  in  its  power  against  witch- 
craft and  evil  spirits  of  all  kinds  seems  to  have  been 
prevalent  at  a  very  early  date;  and,  according  to  Light  foot, 
in  his  '  Flora  Scotica,'  it  was  till  a  late  period  held  in  high 
reputatioti  in  Scotland  as  a  charm  against  evil  influence. 
It  is  through  a  hoop  of  this  wood  that  sheep  are  made  to 
pass  night  and  morning  as  a  preservative  against  evil 
spirits. 

The  rowan-tree  is  a  graceful  tree,  with  an  erect  stem  and 
orbicular  bead.  It  grows  very  rapidly  for  the  first  three 
or  four  years  of  its  existence,  and,  on  this  account,  it  is  well 
adapted  for  planting  with  young  oaks,  which  it  protects  tdl 
they  grow  above  it,  when  it  is  destroyed  by  their  shade.  It 
also  forms  excellent  coppice-wood,  tbe  shoots  being  adapted 
for  poles  and  for  making  hoops.  The  bark  is  used  by  un- 
ners.  The  leaves,  when  dried,  have  been  sometimes  used 
in  the  north  of  Europe  as  a  substitute  for  wheat  in  times  of 
scarcity.  It  is  prized  next  to  yew  for  making  the  bow.  In 
Wales  it  is  as  religiously  planted  in  churchyards  as  tbe 
yew  is  in  England. 

The  rowan-tree  will  grow  in  almost  any  situation,  being 
found  on  the  sea-shore  and  the  tops  of  mountains.  Heore 
it  is  a  valuable  plant  for  growing  in  places  exposed  (o 
the  sea  or  in  very  open  situations.  It  flourishes  best  in  a 
free  soil,  near  water,  and  in  open  airy  spots,  especially  in  a 
moist  climate. 

ROWE,  NICHOLAS,  an  English  dramatic  poet,  was 
born  at  Little  Bockford  in  Bedfordshire,  in  1673.  Hi*  father 
was  John  Ro  we,  of  an  old  Devonshire  family,  and  a  serjeant- 
at-law  of  some  eminence  in  his  day.  The  son  w  as  educated 
at  Westminster  under  Busby,  and  chosen  one  of  the  king's 
scholars.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  removed  from 
school  by  his  father,  and  entered  as  a  student  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  He  studied  law  for  about  three  years,  when,  being 
left  bis  own  master  by  bis  father's  death,  he  bei^an  to  turn 
his  attention  to  poetry,  and  withdrew  himself  from  the  less 
attractive  reading  of  his  profession.  When  he  was  twenty- 
five  years  of  at?e  he  produced  a  tragedy,  called  'The  Ambi- 
tious Step-Mother,'  which  was  very  well  received;  and  in 
1702  appeared  *  Tamerlane.'  in  which  play,  according  to  the 
taste  of  tbe  time.  Louis  XIV.  and  William  HI.  are  repre- 
sented respectively  by  Bajazet  aud  Tamerlane, 

This  tragedy  obtained  great  popularity,  from  its  connec- 
tion with  the  politics  of  the  day.  In  1703  was  published 
'The  Fair  Penitent;'  and  in  the  interval  between  this  date 
and  his  death  he  wrote  '  Ulysses,'  '  The  Royal  Convert,'  a 
comedy  called  '  The  Biter,'  which  proved  a  failure,  '  Jane 
Shore,  written  professedly  in  the  style  of  Shaksrxre.  though 
with  little  of  Sbakspere's  manner,  and  lastly  '  Lady  Jane 
Grey.'  In  the  mean  time  be  had  other  avocations  besides 
poetry:  we  find  him  in  tho  office  of  under  secretary  for 
three  years  when  the  duke  of  Newcastle  was  secretary  of 
state,  and  after  having  been  made  poet-laureate  at  the 
accession  of  George  I.,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  land- 
surveyors  of  tbe  customs  of  the  port  of  London.  He  was 
also  clerk  of  tbe  council  to  tbe  prince  of  Wales,  and  was 
made  secretary  of  tbe  presentations  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Parker,  afterwards  Lord  Macclesfield.  Rowe  died  Decem- 
ber 6,  1718,  aged  forty-five,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  was  twice  married,  and  had  issue  by  both 
wives.  Besides  live  plays  enumerated,  he  wrote  short  poems, 
a  translation  of  Lucan,  and  of  Quillet's  4  CallipsBdia.'  He 
published  an  edition  of  Shakspere,  in  which  there  are,  ac- 
cording to  Johnson  (Life  of  Howe),  some  happy  restorations 
of  his  author's  text.  In  the  composition  of  his  dramas, 
Rowe  shows  little  depth  or  refined  art  in  the  portraying 
of  character,  but  he  writes  with  the  easy  grace  of  a  well- 
edurated  man  of  fashion,  undisturbed  by  the  cares  of  needv 
authorship,  or  tbe  ambition  of  writing  himself  into  notice 
at  the  expense  of  good  taste.  His  versification  is  harmo- 
nious, and  the  language  of  his  characters  natural  in  the  dia- 
logues. •  Tbe  Fair  Penitent'  contains  several  passages  which 
are  well  wrought  and  show  great  powers  of  imagination. 
His  translation  of  Lucan  has  been  much  praised  by  John- 
son for  preserving  the  spirit  of  the  original,  though  upon 
comparison  it  will  often  be  found  feebly  diffuse.  His  oiber 
poems  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a  separate 
notice. 

(Johnson's  Lives  rf  the  Poet*,  who  quotes  a  former 
Life  written  by  Dr.  Welwood,  and  prefixed  lo  the  early  edi- 
tions of  bis  works.) 
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"ROWLEY.  WILLIAM,  an  English  dramatic  writer,  of 
Whose  life  hardly  anything  is  known.  Ho  nourished  during 
the  reign  of  James  1„  and  belonged  to  the  royal  company  of 
players,  and  as  an  actor  excelled  most  in  comedy.  The 
*  Maister  Rowley,  once  a  rare  scholar  of  Pembroke  Hall,  in 
Cambridge.*  mentioned  by  Mere*  (2nd  part  of  *  Wit's  Com- 
monwealth,' 1598)  is  probably  some  earlier  author.  Rowley 
wrote  manv  plays,  of  which  the  following  are  the  best  known: 
"A  new  Wonder,  a  Woman  never  voxt,'  a  comedy,  4to., 
1632.    A  tragedy,  called  'All's  lost -iur  Lust,'  4to.,  1633. 
*A  Match  at  Midnight,'  a  comedy,  <tto.,  163:?.    'A  Shoo- 
maker  a  Gentleman,'  a  comedy,  4to..  1638.    *  The  Witch  of 
Edmonton.'  a  tragi-comedy  (in  this  he  was  assisted  by  Tho- 
mas Dec  War,  John  Ford,  &c),  4to.,  1658.    *  The  Birth  of 
Merlin,*  4to.,  1662.    Shakspere  is  said  to  have  aided  htm  in 
this  play.   The  titles  of  others  of  his  plavs  may  be  found  in 
Wait's  'Bibliotheca  Britannica.'  and  the  'Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum.'  Rowley  is  a  somewhat  un- 
polished writer,  hardly  deserving  a  less  obscure  fate  than  he 
lias  met  with.    Hazlitt,  'Lectures  on  the  Dramatic  Lite- 
rature of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,'  says  of  him, '  Rowley  appears 
to  have  excelled  in  describing  a  certain  amiable  quietness  of 
disposition  and  disinterested  tone  of  morality,  carried  almost 
to  a  paradoxical  excess,  as  in  the  comedy  of  the  "Woman 
never  vexed,"  which  is  written,  in  many  parts,  with  a  pleasing 
simplicity  and  nai  vet*  equal  to  the  novelty  of  the  conception.' 
(p.  78.) 

Several  of  his  plays  are  printed  in  Dodsley's  collection. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  rare  tract,  noticed  with  extracts  in  the 
'British  Bibliographer,*  iv.,  entitled, 'A  search  for  Money;  or, 
the  lamentable  complaint  for  the  losse  of  the  wandering 
knight  Monsieur  1' Argent;  or,  Come  along  with  me, 
1  know  thou  love*t  money:  dedicated  to  all  those  that  lack 
money,  by  William  Rowley,'  London,  1609,  4to. ;  a  com- 
position full  of  the  ribaldry  and  low  wit  of  his  time. 

For  notices  of  his  life,  see  a  copy  of  Langhaine's  'Dra- 
matic Poets,'  with  MS.  notes,  in  the  Brilmh"Mu*eum,  and 
>ome  statements  in  Collier's  'Dramatic  History.*  Two  ex- 
tracts from  his  plays  are  given  in  Lamb's  '  Specimens  of 
English  Dramatic  Poets.' 

ROXA'NA  was  the  daughter  of  Oxyarlcs,  a  Bactrian 
prinev,  who  fell  into  the  power  of  Alexander  (B.C.  327),  on 
hts  conquest  of  a  strong  natural  fortress  in  Sogdiana,  where 
Oxyarles  had  placed  his  wife  and  daughters.  Roxana  was 
pronounced  by  the  follower*  of  Alexander  to  be  the  hand- 
somest woman  they  had  seen  in  Asia  after  the  wife  of 
Darius,  and  her  beauty  made  such  an  impression  on  Alex- 
ander, that  he  resolved  to  share  his  throne  with  her.  Rox- 
ana, who  was  with  child  at  the  death  of  Alexander,  subse- 
quently bore  a  son,  lo  whom  the  name  of  Alexander  was 
given,  and  who  was  acknowledged  as  partner  of  Airhidsus 
Philip  in  the  empire.  Statira,  the  other  wife  of  Alexander, 
was  also  supposed  to  be  pregnant ;  and  accordingly,  Roxana 
fearing  lest  Sta lira's  child  should  become  a  rival  of  her  own 
son.  invited  her  and  ber  sister  Drypetin  to  Babylon,  where 
they  were  put  to  death  with  the  concurrence  of  Perdiccas. 
Roxana  and  her  son  subsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Cassander,  who  kept  them  in  close  confinement  in  Mace- 
donia. In  the  treaty  of  B  c.  31 1,  made  between  the  principal 
generals  of  Alexander,  it  was  agreed  that  Cassander  should 
continue  military  governor  (irrparij-yoc)  of  Europe,  till  the 
sou  of  Roxana  came  of  age.  Cassander  however,  to  remove 
this  obstacle  to  the  throne,  put  to  death  the  young  king  and 
his  mother  in  the  following  year. 

(Diod.  Sic.,  *xi.  105 ;  Droysen,  Getchichte  der  NachfoJger 
Alexander*.) 

ROXBURGH.  [Roxbtjrchshirk.] 

ROXBURGH,  WILLIAM.  M.D..  a  native  of  Scotland, 
who  proceeded  to  India  in  the  medical  service  of  the  Bast 
India  Company,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  attention 
to  the  botany  of  that  country.  In  the  early  part  of  Ins 
career  his  attention  was  confined  to  the  peninsula,  as  he  was 
stationed  at  Samulooltah  from  the  year  1781,  where  ho  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  pepper.  Into 
the  plantations  established  for  this  purpose  he  introduced  the 
coffee,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  annotto,  bread-fruit  tree,  sap  pan- 
wood  tree,  and  mulberry.  He  also  endeavoured  to  introduce 
the  culture  of  silk,  as  well  as  to  improve  the  manufacture  of 
sugar,  and  was  remarkable  throughout  for  the  great  atten- 
tion which  he  always  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  He  knew  and  corresponded  with 
Krenig.  a  pupil  of  Linnaeus,  who  first  gave  an  impulse  to 
scientific  botany  in  India.   Dr.  Roxburgh  made  large  col- 


lection* of  plants  in  the  Carnatic,  but  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  loso  them  all,  with  his  book*  and  papers,  in  an  inunda- 
tion at  Injeram.  Ho  however  recommenced  making  a  fresh 
collection,  and  the  Court  of  Directors  sent  him  out  a  pre- 
sent of  botanical  books. 

In  the  autumn  of  1793,  from  his  great  merits,  ho  was  re- 
moved to  Calcutta,  where  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  botanic  garden  which  had  been  established  by  Gjlonel 
Kyd.     During  his  superintendence,  which  extended  to 
1814,  few  men  have  laboured  with  greater  xeal,  assiduity, 
and  success,  though  he  had  very  indifferent  health;  having 
been  obliged  to  make  three  separate  voyages  for  its  re-esta- 
blishment, once  to  the  Cape  and  twice  to  Europe,  on  the 
latter  of  which  occasions  he  died,  in  1815.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  Dr.  Carey,  the  celebrated  missionary  and  Orien- 
talist, took  charge  of  the  garden,  and  published,  at  Seram- 
pore,  Dr.  Roxburgh's  catalogue  of  the  contents  of  the 
botanic  garden  at  Calcutta.    From  Dr.  Carey's  preface  to 
this  catalogue  we  learn  that  the  number  of  described  spe- 
cies then  in  the  garden  amounted  to  3500,  of  w  hich  1510 
were  named  and  described  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  besides  45.1 
which,  though  described,  had  not  then  been  introduced. 
Besides  describing,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  having 
splendid  drawings  made  of  the  various  plants  that  he  disco- 
vered :  these,  to  the  amount  of  2000,  were  sent  to  the  Court 
of  Directors.   At  their  request.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  undertook 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  publication  of  a  work  in 
which  a  preference  was  given  to  subjects  connected  with  me- 
dicine, the  arts,  and  manufactures,  and  which  is  now  woll 
known  as  Roxburgh's 'Coromandel  Plants,'  in3vols.fo1.,  with 
3(10  coloured  engravings.  Dr.  Roxburgh's  genoral  descripiive 
work  of  the  plants  of  India,  called'  Flora  Iudica,'  was  not  pub- 
lished for  many  years  after  hi*  death.    An  edition  was  com- 
menced, to  be  published  at  Serampore,  by  Dr.  Carey,  with 
additions  by  Dr.  Wallich.  the  first  volume  in  1820,  and  the 
second  in  1824.  A  complete  edition,  in  3  vols.,  was  published 
by  Dr.  Roxburgh's  sons,  in  1832. 

ROXBU'RGHIA.  a  genus  of  plants  named  in  honour  of 
Dr.  Roxburgh.  The  genus  was  first  published  in  his  own 
'Coromandel  Plants,'  and  hence  a  French  author  has  chosen 
to  say  that  Roxburgh  is  the  only  botanist  who  has  named  a 
plant  after  himself,  but  the  preface  to  the  work  would  have 
informed  him  that  Dr.  Roxburgh's  MSS.  and  drawings, 
having  been  sent  by  him  from  India  to  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors of  tho  East  India  Company,  were  published  by  them 
under  tho  superintendence  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  by 
him  and  Mr.  Drvander  this  genus  was  named  Roxburghia. 
Being  considered  peculiar  in  many  points,  it  was  thought  by 
Dr.  Wallich  lo  be  typical  of  a  new  order,  and  called  Rox- 
burghiacetD,  but  it  is  accounted  allied  to  and  a  tribe  of  Smi- 
laceoe.  The  genus  is  characterised  by  having  an  eight- leaved 
corol-like  perianth,  of  which  the  outer  leaflets  are  broad 
and  spreading,  the  inner  ones  elliptical,  acuminate,  and  erect. 
Anthers  four,  ovary  sessile,  capsule  one-celled,  two  valved, 
many  seeded.  There  are  only  two  species  of  the  genus,  R. 
gloriosoidcs.  a  nativo  of  the  moist  valleys  of  the  Indian 
peninsula;  and  R.  viridiflora,  discovered  in  the Chittagong 
district  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  said  to  have  long  trailing 
stems,  sometimes  one  hundred  fathoms  in  length.  The 
same  species  seems  to  be  found  also  in  Siam,  Cochin-China, 
and  the  Moluccas. 

ROXBURGHSHIRE,  a  Scotch  county  situated  or.  the 
south-eastern  border,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Berwick- 
shire ;  on  the  cast  and  south-east  by  the  English  county  of 
Northumberland ;  on  the  south  by  tho  English  county  of 
Cumberland;  on  the  south-west  by  Dumfriesshire;  on  the 
west  by  Selkirkshire ;  and  on  the  north-west  by  Edinburgh- 
shire. Its  form  is  very  irregular:  the  greatest  len«th  is 
from  north-north-east  to  south-south- west,  from  the  banks 
of  tho  Tweed  between  Kelso  and  Coldstream,  to  tho  banks 
of  the  Liddel  Water  at  the  junction  of  Dumfriesshire  and 
Roxburghshire,  43  miles;  the  greatest  breadth  at  right 
angles  to  the  length  is  from  the  junction  of  Edinburghshire, 
Berwickshire,  and  Roxburghshire,  to  the  Cheviot  Hills  on 
the  Northumberland  border,  30  miles.  Its  area  is  variously 
estimated;  by  Chalmers  (Caledonia,  vol.  ii.,  table  facing  p. 
26),  at  696  square  miles ;  by  Playfair  (Detcription  of  Scot- 
land), at  about  700  square  miles :  and  by  M'Culloch*(Sfa/i«- 
tiral  Account  of  thtt  British  Empire),  at  715  square  miles, 
or,  including  the  area  of  its  lochs,  7154  miles.  Roxburgh- 
shire lies  between  55°  5' and  55s  42'  N.  lat.,  and  between 
2*  11'  and  3°  8'  W.  long. 
The  population,  in  1801.  was  33,082;  in  1811,  37,230; 
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in  1821,  40,892;  nod  in  1831,  43,663,  showing  an  increase 
in  the  last  ten  yoara  of  about  7  per  cent. :  there  were,  in 
1831,  61  inhabitants  to  a  square  roilo.  In  respect  of  size  it 
is  the  thirteenth  of  the  Scotch  counties;  in  respect  of 
amount  of  population,  tho  sixteenth ;  and  in  respect  of 
density  of  population,  the  twentieth  (Ross  and  Cromarty 
being  taken  as  oue  county).  Jedburgh,  the  shire  town,  is 
on  the  Jed  Water,  a  small  brook  flowing  into  the  Tcviot, 
about  333  miles  from  tho  General  Post-office,  London,  by 
Stamford,  Doncaster,  Boroughbridge,  Durham,  and  New- 
castle, and  45  miles  from  Edinburgh  by  Dalkeith  and 
Lauder. 

Surface,  Geology,  Hydrography,  and  Communications, — 
The  whole  surface  of  the  county  is  undulating ;  but  in  the 
northern  and  central  parts  the  hills  are  of  less  elevation 
than  along  the  English  and  Dumfriesshire  borders.  A 
range  of  lofty  hills  extends  from  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  shire  south-west  along  the  border  of  Northumberland, 
to  which  the  general  designation  of  Cheviot  Hills,  properly 
applicable  only  to  a  part  of  the  range,  is  sometimes  given. 
Arkhope  Cairn,  Cock  Law.  Windygate  Hill,  Blackhall  Hill, 
Musey  Law,  Fairwood  Fell,  Carter  Fell  {2020  feet),  and 
Tronting  Crag  form  part  of  this  range,  which  separates  the 
basin  of  the  Tweed  from  the  basins  of  the  Coquet  and  the 
Tyne.  From  the  head  of  the  Jed  Water  the  range  of  hills 
turns  westward  and  runs  through  the  county  into  Dum- 
friesshire, separating  t  he  basin  of  the  Tweed  from  that  of  the 
Kilen.  From  each  side  of  the  range,  hills  irregularly 
grouped  overspread  a  wUd  pastoral  district  drained  by  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Teviot  on  the  one  side  and  tho  Liddel 
on  tho  other.  In  the  separating  range  are  Need's  Law, 
Fanna  Hill.  Windborough  or  Windburgh  Hill  (2000  feet), 
the  Maidon  Paps,  Greatmoor  Hill,  Caldcleugh  Hill,  Tudhope 
Hill  (1830  feet),  Wisp  Hill  (1830  feet),  and  Pikethaw  Hill. 
In  the  hills  of  Lidisdale,  or  Liddesdalo  (the  country  drained 
by  the  Liddel),  are  Peol  Fell,  the  Lauriston  Hills  White 
Know,  Tinnis  Hill,  Loch  Know,  and  the  Mellingwood  or 
Mihlenwood  Hills  (about  2000  feet).  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  county,  rising  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tweed  near 
Melrose,  are  theEildon  Hills  (1364  feet);  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Teviot  near  the  centre  of  the  county  are  Rubers 
Law  (1419  feet)  and  Dunian  (1 120  feet)  on  the  south  side, 
and  the  M into  Crags  (721  feet)  and  Minto  Kame  on  the 
other.  The  altitudes  are  from  Chalmers's  Caledonia  ;  Play- 
fair's  Description  of  Scotland;  aud  the  New  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland. 

The  eastern  side  of  tho  county  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
formations  of  the  red-marl  or  new  red-saudstone  group ; 
the  western  side  by  the  grauwacke  rocks;  the  Cheviot  or 
border  hills  are  chiefly  of  trap  formations ;  and  Liddesdale 
is  occupied  by  the  coal- measures.  The  red-marl  formations 
extend  westward  along  the  valleys  of  the  Tweed  and  the 
Teviot  as  far  as  a  line  drawn  from  tho  neighbourhood  of 
Lauder  in  Berwickshire  southward  to  Hobkirk  on  the  Rulo, 
and  then  east  and  north-east  by  Soulhdean,  Old  Jedburhg, 
Oxnam,  and  Yetholm  to  the  border  of  the  county;  de- 
tached portions  are  found  beyond  this  limit.  The  predo- 
minant if  not  the  only  rock  of  this  formation  is  a  sand- 
stone, commonly  red  but  sometimes  while.  It  frequently 
occurs  in  strata  of  considerable  thickness  and  is  employed 
as  a  good  building-stone ;  for  which  purpose  both  the  red 
and  white  varieties  are  quarried.  It  more  commonly  however 
occurs  in  thin  horizontal  beds  soft,  brittle,  and  easily  decom- 
posing. Some  of  the  beds  have  been  supposed  to  be  of  the  old 
red-sandstone  formation.  A  small  portion  of  the  Northum- 
berland coal-field  extends  into  the  county  near  the  head  of 
the  Jed  and  tho  Kail  waters  and  overspreads  the  whole  of 
Liddosdalo.  Scarcely  any  coal  is  dug  in  the  county,  except 
perhaps  a  little  in  Liddesdale-  The  western  side  of  the 
county,  from  the  boundary  of  the  red-sandstone,  is  occupied 
by  the  grauwacke,  which  constitutes  the  mass  of  the  hills 
separating  Teviotdalo  and  Liddesdale.  on  the  southern  slope 
of  which  hills  the  coal-measures  rest.  From  Hobkirk  the  grau- 
wacke occupies  a  narrow  tract  of  country  oxtending  north- 
eastward, being  covered  by  tho  red-sandstone  on  the  north 
and  west,  and  interrupted  by  the  trap  rocks  on  the  south 
and  cast.  The  strata  of  the  grauwacke  are  generally  vertical, 
occasionally  however  varying  from  a  vertical  position  by  an 
angle  of  30*.  The  whole  of  the  district  which  this  rock 
occupies  is  hilly;  but  some  of  the  higher  peaks  arc  of  trap 
or  porphyry. 

The  trap  and  porphyritic  formations  of  the  border  hills 
comprehend  greenstoue,  basalt,  trap  tuff,  amygdaloid,  and 


especially  a  felspar  porphyry  of  reddish-brown  colour 
In  the  red-sandstone  district  trap  rocks  in  dikes  or  other 
modes  of  occurrence,  are  frequent. 

Limestone  is  procured  in  some  parts  of  the  county;  in 
Liddesdale  it  is  abundant. 

The  county  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the 
Tweed.  Liddesdale  ulone  belongs  to  that  of  the  Eden. 
The  Tweed  itself  first  touches  the  border  of  the  county  at 
the  junction  of  the  Ettrick  Water;  it  flow*  eastward,  some- 
times within  and  sometimes  upon  the  border,  passing  A b- 
botsford,  Melrose,  St.  Boswell's  Makerston.  KeUo,  and 
Sprouston,  between  which  village  and  the  town  of  Cold- 
stream (Berwickshire)  it  quits  the  county;  that  part  of  its 
course  which  belongs  to  Roxburghshire  may  be  estimated 
at  27  or  28  miles. 

Tho  principal  affluent  of  the  Tweed  is  the  Teviot,  which 
Hows  through  the  county  in  nearly  its  whole  extent, 
giving  to  the  greater  portion  of  it  tho  name  of  Teviotdale. 
The  Teviot  rises  in  tho  hills  on  the  south-western  border 
toward  Dumfriesshire,  and  flows  with  a  very  direct  cour»«  to 
the  north-east,  past  Hawick  and  Denholm,  to  Eckford, 
where  it  turns  northward  and  joins  the  Tweed  at  Kelso;  its 
whole  course  may  be  estimated  at  from  36  to  38  miles.  It 
drains  nearly  the  whole  county,  receiving  the  Allan,  the 
Slitriz,  the  Rule,  the  Jed,  and  the  Kail  from  the  Northum- 
brian border,  or  from  tho  range  which  separates  Liddesdale 
from  the  rest  of  the  county,  and  the  Bonhwick  and  tbo  Ale 
from  the  border  of  Selkirkshire.  The  Ettrick,  the  Gala, 
tho  Leader,  the  Eden,  and  other  small  affluents  of  the 
Tweed  have  part  of  their  course  in  this  county.  Liddesdale 
is  drained  by  the  Liddel  and  the  Hermitage,  a  tributary  of 
the  Liddel,  with  some  smaller  streams  all  of  which  belong 
to  the  basin  of  the  Cumbrian  Eden.  The  Liddel  receive t 
all  the  other  streams  of  Liddesdale,  and  joins  the  E^k, 
which  falls  into  the  same  rostuary  as  the  Eden. 

'The  immediate  banks  of  tho  Tweed  are  generally  pre- 
cipitous on  one  side  at  least,  sometimes  on  both,  so  that 
the  river,  flowing  in  a  deep  bod,  is  frequently  invisible  from 
the  public  roads,  and  many  of  its  striking  beauties  are 
known  therefore  onlv  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  dis- 
trict. Everywhere  however  from  the  higher  grounds,  the 
views  of  the  river,  and  of  a  richly  wooded  and  highly  culu- 
vated  country,  are  exceedingly  fine.'  {New  Statistical  Ac- 
count of  Scotland.)  The  whole  course  of  the  Teviot  i» 
beautiful ;  it  flows  in  the  bottom  of  a  spacious  open  vallry, 
the  sides  of  which  often  rise  to  a  considerable  height ;  the 
banks  are  adorned  with  beautiful  scats,  and  the  stream  is 
generally  visible  from  the  public  roads.  Above  Hawick  the 
valley  is  narrower,  and  becomes  pastoral  rather  than  agri- 
cultural. 

None  of  the  streams  ore  navigable,  except  for  ferry-boats 
or  other  very  light  boats. 

The  roads  are  generally  very  good.  Those  in  the  wi'.dtt 
districts  of  tho  country,  which  have  been  more  recently  made, 
are  perhaps  the  best,  from  the  greater  skill  and  knowledge 
displayed  in  choosing  their  line  and  directing  their  con- 
struction. Several  roads  from  London  to  Edinburgh  pas* 
through  this  county.  One,  through  Newcastle,  Morpeth, 
and  Wooler,  just  crosses  tho  north-eastern  part  through 
Kelso;  another,  branching  from  this  at  Morpeth,  passes 
through  Jedburgh  and  St.  Boswell's;  and  a  third,  through 
Penrith  and  Carlisle,  crosses  tho  western  sido  of  the  countv 
tbrough  Dry  do  n  and  Hawick  to  Selkirk  in  the  adjoining 
couuty  of  Selkirk.  A  road  from  Hawick  follows  the  valley 
of  the  Teviot,  and  then  of  the  Tweed,  through  Kelto  t<j 
Berwick  in  Berwickshire.  There  is  coach  commuiiicalion 
along  the  Edinburgh  roods  and  also  along  the  road  from 
Hawick  to  Berwick. 

Soil  and  Agriculture.— Tho  soil  in  tho  western  \  arts  of 
the  county,  where  the  predominant  rock  is  grauwacke,  is 
generally  a  thin  cold  wet  cloy  ;  capable,  in  some  cases, 
where  it  has  been  intermingled  with  the  ingredients  of  other 
rocks  and  improved  by  undei  draining,  of  producing  good 
though  late  while  crops.  A  poor  sandy  soil,  iulerraixod  iu 
the  higher  grounds  with  peaty  matter,  usually  characterises 
the  districts  occupied  by  the  coal-measures.  Tho  red  sand- 
stone district,  where  the  sandstone  is  finer  grained,  ai«l 
more  clayey  and  adhesive,  is  markod  by  a  deep  rich  red  soil 
producing  its  harvest  rather  early ;  but  where  the  sandstone 
is  more  siliceous  and  loose,  tho  surface  i<t  covered  with  a 
barren  sand.  Tho  trap  and  porphyry  district  is  usuall* 
covered  by  a  loose,  light,  warm,  and  dry  soil,  except  in  the 
bottoms  where  there  is  usually  a  deposit  of  rich  strong  clay 
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loam.  The  highest  parts  of  the  trap  district  afford  the  finest 
sheep  pasture  in  the  county. 

About  one-third  of  the  county  is  under  tillage;  of  the  re- 
mainder o  small  part  is  moor-laud,  and  another  small  por- 
tion wood-land;  but  by  fur  the  greater  part  is  occupied  as 
sheep  walks.  It  is  supposed  that  the  quantity  of  arable  land 
has  increased  one-third  within  the  last  forty  years.    At  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  arable  land,  ex- 
cept in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  rivers,  was  scattered 
in  irregular  patches,  and  was  altogether  unenclosed.  But 
i he  great  improvements  which  have  taken  place  since  that 
period  by  the  introduction  of  the  drill  turnip  husbandry ;  the 
use  of  lime,  bone  dust,  and  other  foreign  manures ;  a  better 
system  of  draining,  and  the  intermixture  of  the  feeding  and 
grazing  of  live  stock  with  tillage,  hare  immensely  increased 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  induced  the  exten- 
sion of  cultivation.    On  the  larger  farms,  the  enclosures 
generally  contain  from  twenty  to  forty  acres;  the  fences  on 
the  older  farms  ore  usually  quick  hedges  with  trees  inter- 
spersed, but  in  the  newer  farms  they  are  commonly  dry 
stone  dykes  or  walls.  A  very  common  rotation  is  as  follows  : 
—  1st  year,  turnips  or  potatoes ;  2nd,  barley,  oats,  of  wheat ; 
3rd,  grass;  4th,  oat*.    Sometimes  this  'four-year  shift*  is 
exchanged  for  one  of  five  years,  by  giving  two  successive 
years  to  grass ;  and  at  other  limes  peas  or  beans,  drilled,  are 
substituted  for  potatoes  or  turnips.   The  number  of  sheep 
is  supposed  to  have  increased  one-third  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century ;  and  considerable  attention  has  been  shown 
of  late  years  to  the  breeding  both  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The 
favourite  breeds  of  sheep  are  the  Cheviot  for  the  hill  pas- 
tures, and  the  Leicester  or  long-woolled  for  the  lower 
grounds.  A  cross  between  these  two  is  found  to  answer  very 
well.    The  must  common  sort  of  stock  is  the  Teesdale  or 
short-liorned,  but  the  Ayrshire  and  the  Highland  kyloe  are 
a  No  kept ;  and  tho  small  farmers  and  married  farm-servants 
have  sometimes  a  mixed  breed  of  milch  cows,  produced  by 
crossing  the  Teesdule  with  the  Ayrshire,  or  the  Galloway 
with  the  Highland. 

On  the  tops  of  the  border  hills  heath  is  still  found,  but 
tho  quantity  of  it  has  been  diminished  by  the  extension  of 
sheep- feeding.  Some  parts,  where  the  soil  is  wet,  aro 
covered  with  coarse  bent  grass,  which  is  used  occasionally 
as  fodder  for  cattle  or  sheep. 

During  the  first  American  war,  an  attempt  was  mode  to 
introduce  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  The  first  trial  was 
made  in  Melrose  parish,  and  was  successful  even  beyond 
expectation.  The  profit  was  very  great,  and  the  cultivation 
was  beginning  to  extend,  when  it  was  put  down  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  plants  grew  best  in  a  dry  light  soil  well 
manured.    (Beauties  of  Scotland.) 

Swine  are  reared  by  cottagers,  farm  servants,  tradesmen, 
and  others,  in  considerable  number ;  but  they  are  not  kept 
to  any  extent  by  the  farmers.  The  pork  is  cured  at  Berwick, 
and  sent  up  to  the  London  market.  Poultry  are  kept  by 
the  same  classes  of  persons  as  pigs.  There  are  some  very  pro- 
ductive orchards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jedburgh,  Kelso, 
and  Melroso. 

The  rents  of  farms  have  increased  during  tho  present 
century  from  30  to  SO  per  cent.,  and  in  soma  cases  even 
more.  Tillage-farms  average  from 400  to  600 acres;  sheep- 
farms  from  1000  to  3000;  and  farms  partly  arable  and 
partly  pastoral,  from  600  to  1400.  Leases  arc  usually  for 
fourteen  or  twenty-one  years.  The  chief  landowners  are 
the  dukes  of  Roxburgh  and  Bucclcugh,  the  marquises  of 
1-olhiaii  and  Tweeddale,  the  earl  of  Minto,  and  the  families 
ofKer.  Scot,  Elliot,  Douglos,  Pringle,  Rutherford.  Don,  &c. 
Many  of  the  farmers  are  enterprising  and  intelligent;  and 
improved  methods  of  cultivation  are  extending  among  them, 
though  by  no  means  so  rapidly  as  is  desirable.  Farm  ser- 
vants very  commonly  reside  in  little  cottage*  grouped  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a  hamlet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
form-house  and  offices.  Of  these  cottages,  such  as  have 
been  built  of  late  years  have  been  mode  much  better  than 
similar  buildings  were  previously  made ;  but  the  older  ones 
are  wretched  hovels,  worse  than  the  sheds  or  houses  appro- 
priated to  the  cattle. 

Divtriotu,  Town*,  $c. — The  county  is  divided  into  four 
districts,  as  follows: — Castletown-Molrosc  district,  in  the 
north-wast  part  of  the  county  (except  Castletown  parish, 
which  is  in  the  south),  containing  six  parishes  and  part  of 
another  (Galashiels,  with  Lindean,  chiefly  in  Selkirkshire) ; 
tfawicJi  district,  in  the  west,  containing  four  parishes  and 
parts  otf  three  others  (Ash kirk,  wlobertown,  and  Selkirk,  all 


partly  in  Selkirkshire);  Jedburgh  district,  central,  con- 
taming  eight  parishes;  and  Kelso  district,  including  eleven 
parishes  and  port  of  a  twelfth  (Stitchel,  partly  in  Berwick- 
shireX  which  constitute  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county, 
making  in  all  twenty-nine  parishes  wholly,  and  five  partly 
in  Roxburghshire.  Of  the  fivo  parishes  which  are  onlv 
partly  in  this  county,  Stitchel,  Roberto wn,  and  Aabkirk 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  Roxburghshire,  the 
greater  part  of  their  population  being  within  it. 

There  are  five  market- towns,  namely.  Jedburgh  (the  shire 
town,  also  a  royal  burgh-),  Kelso,  Hawick,  Melrose,  and 
Castletown. 

Jedburgh  (colloquially  Jeddart  or  Jethart)  is  on  the  Jed 
Water,  which  flows  into  the  Teviot.  The  parish  consists  of 
two  detached  parts,  tbo  one  in  which  the  town  is  situated 
being  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  the  other  on  the 
Northumberland  border :  the  whole  area  is  about  38  square 
miles;  and  the  population,  in  1831,  was  5647,  of  whom 
3C17  were  in  tho  town.  The  name  of  the  parish  was 
antienlly  written  Gedworde,  Jedwnrth,  Jed  wood,  and  Jed- 
burgh :  the  first  syllable,  Ged  or  Jed,  the  name  of  the  stream 
on  which  the  town  stands,  has  been  supposed  to  embody  the 
element  of  the  name  Gadeni  (Taiijvw  in  the  Greek  geo- 
graphers), by  which  the  nation  who  inhabited  this  part  of 
the  kingdom  were  distinguished.  The  parish  was  celebrated 
in  antient  times  for  its  woodland  fastnesses,  its  castles  and 
fortified  dwellings,  and  the  magnificence  of  its  ecclesiastical 
establishments. 

At  Old  Jed  worth,  fotlr  miles  from  the  town,  are  the 
slight  ruins  of  a  chapel,  with  its  grave-yard;  and  on  the 
south  side  of  the  present  town  are  the  more  promi- 
nent remains  of  Jedburgh  Abbey.  This  abbey  (of  canons 
regular,  imported  from  Beauvais  in  France)  appears  to 
have  been  founded  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century, 
but  the  year  is  doubtfuL  Some  persons  suppose  iu  foun- 
dation to  have  been  much  earlier.  It  suffered  much  during 
the  wars  with  the  English,  was  pillaged  and  burned  by  the 
earl  of  Surrey  at  the  storming  of  Jedburgh  in  \Si3,  and 
again  injured  by  the  earl  of  Hertford  (afterwards  duke  of 
Somerset)  in  a.d.  1545.  The  church  alone  remains:  it  is 
230  feet  long.  The  choir  is  much  dilapidated,  and  tho 
south  transept  has  disappeared ;  but  tho  nave,  north  tran- 
sept, and  central  tower,  100  feet  high,  are  iu  belter  preser- 
vation. The  western  part  of  the  nave  has  been  fitted  up. 
and  is  used  as  the  parish  kirk.  The  western  end  is  a  lofty 
gable,  with  a  beautiful  Norman  door;  and  there  is  another 
beautiful  Norman  door,  which  once  was  the  entrance  from 
the  cloisters.  The  architecture  appears  to  be  Norman,  in- 
termingled with  Early  English.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
choir  is  a  chapel,  formerly  used  for  the  grammar-school. 
Foundations  of  the  monastic  buildings  are  found  extending 
to  x considerable  distance  from  the  church,  and  the  burial- 
ground  is  very  spacious. 

The  town  stands  in  a  narrow  valley  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Jed.  It  consisU  of  several  streets,  converging  in  the 
market-place  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  There  are  several 
houses  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  forming  a  kind  of 
suburb.  There  are  three  bridges  over  the  Jed ;  and  others 
over  one  or  two  small  burns  or  brooks  running  into  it,  all 
in  or  near  tho  town.  The  principal  streets  are  sufficiently 
spacious ;  and  though  the  houses  have  generally  an  air  of 
antiquity,  many  of  them  are  very  good ;  and  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  are  many  pleasant  villas.  The  county 
hall  is  near  the  market-place ;  and  close  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  town,  on  an  elevated  site,  is  the  county  prison 
(including  a  gaol,  bridewell,  and  debtors'  prison,  with  a  house 
for  the  governor),  on  a  better  construction  than  the  gene- 
rality of  Scotch  prisons.  As  it  occupies  the  site  of  tho 
antient  castle  of  Jedburgh,  it  has  retained  the  name  of  The 
Castle.  There  are  three  dissenting  places  of  worship,  two  of 
them  tolerablv  spacious.  The  dissenting  interest  is  strong 
iu  and  about  Jedburgh. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  the  town  arc  of  woollens, 
such  as  blankots,  flannels,  tartans,  shawls,  shepherds'  plaid- 
ings,  hosiery,  lamb's-wool  yarn,  and  carpets :  these  brandies 
give  employment  to  between  three  and  four  hundred  per- 
sons. There  are  an  iron  and  brass  foundry,  and  a  factory 
for  patont  printing-presses.  There  are  quarries  of  red  and 
white  sandstone  in  the  parish  and  several  corn-mills. 
Bread  is  made  for  the  supply  of  the  surrounding  villagi*. 
and  a  great  quantity  is  sent  into  the  north  ofTSiigland. 
Thero  aro  two  branch  hanks.  The  markou  are  on  Tuesday 
and  Saturday ;  the  Tuesday  market  is  a  well  attended  corn- 
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market.  There  is  a  monthly  cattle-market,  and  there  are 
four  horse  and  cattle  fair*  held  in  the  year,  besides  a  large 
sheep  and  wool  fair  at  Rink,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  parish. 
There  i<*  a  post-office,  and  there  is  communication  by  coach 
daily  with  Edinburgh  and  Newcastle,  and  twice  or  three 
times  a  week  with  Hawick  and  Kelso. 

Jedburgh  is  the  scat  of  a  presbytery,  of  the  circuit  court 
of  Justiciary,  and  of  Justice  of  Peace,  Sheriff,  and  Small- 
Debt  Courts.  The  corporate  bodv  of  the  burgh  consists  of 
a  provost,  four  bailies,  dean  of  guild,  and  eighteen  councillors, 
four  of  whom  are  chosen  from  the  deacons  of  the  eight  in- 
corporated trades.  The  royalty  or  jurisdiction  extends  only 
over  a  part  of  the  parish  :  it  was  somewhat  enlarged  for 
parliamentary  purposes  by  the  Reform  Act.  The  burgh 
unites  with  Haddington,  North  Berwick,  Dunbar,  and  Lau- 
der to  return  a  member.  The  business  of  the  burgh  courts 
is  decreasing:  the  corporation  have  the  management  of  part 
of  the  county  prison. 

There  were,  in  1834,  fourteen  day  or  evening  schools  in 
the  parish,  attended  by  950  scholars,  about  one  in  six  or  the 
population ;  of  these,  )  70  were  attending  the  parochial 
school,  with  which  the  English  school  had  been  united. 
Tliere  are  several  excellent  public  libraries,  one  of  them 
comprehending  a  valuable  and  extensive  collection  of  books. 
There  are  two  public  reading-rooms  and  a  reading  society. 
There  are  a  dispensary  (for  which  the  marquis  of  Lothian, 
in  18*22,  erected  a  commodious  house,  with  baths  and  other 
accommodations),  a  savings-bank,  and  some  religious  and 
charitable  societies. 

The  neighbourhood  is  celebrated  for  the  growth  of  apples 
and  pears,  an  advantage  which  it  owes  to  the  excellence  of 
the  soil,  and  the  euro  and  intelligence  of  the  monks  of  a 
former  age.  There  are  traces  of  a  Roman  camp,  and  of 
some  other  antient  camps,  of  a  Roman  road,  and  some 
remains  of  the  castleB  and  towers  of  the  middle  ages,  espe- 
cially of  Ferniehurst  or  Firnihirst  Castle  on  the  Jed,  about 
two  miles  above  Jedburgh,  the  antient  seat  of  the  Kers, 
ancestors  of  the  marquis  of  Lothian. 

Kelso  is  11  miles  north- north-east  of  Jedburgh,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Tweed,  which  receives  the  Teviot  just 
onposite  the  town :  the  Tweed  is  at  their  junction  about 
440  feet  wide,  the  Teviot  200  feet.  The  parish  had,  in  1831. 
a  population  of  4939,  about  one-tenth  agricultural:  it 
comprehends  what  antieutly  constituted  three  parishes,  or 
rts  of  three  parishes,  and  includes  u  portion  of  the  antient 
urgh  of  Roxburgh,  with  the  ruins  of  Roxburgh  Castle, 
for  somo  time  the  residence  of  the  Scottish  kings,  and 
before  which  James  II.  of  Scotland  was  killed,  a.d.  1460. 
Kelso  was  famous  for  its  abbey  of  Tironensis  (a  class  of 
Benedictines),  founded  by  King  David  I.  early  in  the  twelfth 
century.  The  abbey  was  repeatedly  burnt  or  otherwise  much 
injured,  especially  in  the  English  invasions  of  1523  and 
16-15,  led  by  Lord  Surrey  and  the  Earl  or  Hertford  (after- 
wards duke  of  Somerset)  respectively.  The  town,  which 
was  originally  little  more  than  a  suburb  of  Roxburgh, 
acquired  greater  importance  from  the*  foundation  of  the 
abbey,  ana  rose  rapidly  after  the  decay  of  Roxburgh;  but 
it  was  nearly  destroyed  in  Hertford's  invasion  iu  1545. 

The  town  consists  of  several  streets  converging  in  an 
open  square,  and  extends  for  about  hair  a  mile  along  the 
river  Tweed,  to  which  the  principal  street  is  parallel.  The 
old  houses,  with  gables  to  the  street,  have  very  generally 
given  way  to  more  modern  buildings  of  freestone,  roofed 
with  slate,  giving  to  tho  town  a  very  handsome  appearance, 
which  is  improved  by  tho  picturesque  scenery  of  the  sur- 
rounding  country. 

The  ruins  of  the  Kelso  Abbey  church  arc  of  mingled 
architecture:  the  predominant  character  however  is  Nor- 
man, moro  or  less  decorated,  with  somo  portions  of  early 
English  intermingled.  The  building  was  in  the  form  of  a 
cross  99  feet  long  (The  nave  being  shorter  than  the  choir),  with 
a  transept  71  feel  long  and  23  feet  broad,  with  a  central  tower 
91  feet  high.  The  ruins  are  considerable,  and  have  been  in 
the  course  or  the  present  century  cleared  from  some  incongru- 
ous additions  made  to  them  in  order  to  adapt  the  nave  to  tho 
purpose  of  a  modernchurch.forwhichitwas  u&eduutil  late  in 
the  last  century. 

There  aro  two  modern  churches  :  the  one  lately  erected 
on  the  north  side  or  the  town  is  one  or  the  most  chaste 
and  beautiful  on  the  border ;  it  is  in  the  Elizabethan  style, 
with  a  lower  70  feet  high.  There  are  five  places  of  worship 
for  dissenters.  There  is  a  bridge  over  tho  Tweed  494  feet 
long,  with  five  elliptical  arches  of  72  feet  span;  the  piers 


are  1 4  feet  wide :  it  was  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  Rennie. 
[Kknnie.]  The  town-house  is  a  neat  modem  building  on 
the  east  side  of  the  square. 

The  manufactures  of  Kelso  are  not  important ;  leather, 
linens,  stockings,  hats,  woollen  cloth,  and  tobacco  are  ma- 
nufactured ;  but  all  these  branches  give  employment  to  no 
more  than  1 50  men.  There  are  four  branch  banks  and 
numerous  good  shops.  There  are  a  daily  market  for  prov 
a  weekly  corn-market,  and  a  monthly  cattle  and 
market,  besides  five  yearly  fairs,  including  that  of  St.  James, 
one  of  the  best-attended  on  the  border.  Professional  men 
are  tolerably  numerous.  There  are  races  at  KeUo;  and 
rural  sports  of  various  kiuds  are  much  practised  in  the 
neigh  bou  rhood. 

Kelso  is  a  burgh  or  barony  with  a  peculiar  constitution  : 
the  baron  bailie  has  jurisdiction  in  small  matters,  civil  and 
criminal.  There  is  a  small  prison  or  lock-up-house.  The 
police  or  the  town  is  inefficient,  especially  as  the  population 
has  been  deteriorated  by  an  influx  or  gipsies  from  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  of  Yelholm,  and  by  the  settlement  of  some 
Irish.    There  is  a  good  deal  or  petty  crime. 

There  is  a  post-office  at  Kelso ;  and  communication  is 
maintained  by  coaches  with  Newcastle  and  Edinburgh 
daily,  and  with  Berwick,  Jedburgh,  and  Hawick  tw  ice  or 
three  times  a  week. 

There  were,  in  1834,  ten  day-schools,  two  or  them  paro- 
chial, namely,  an  English  and  a  grammar  school,  three  sup- 
ported by  private  charily,  and  five  private  schools.  The 
number  or  scholars,  in  1836,  was  C64 ;  it  had  been  diminish- 
ing for  the  previous  three  or  four  years.  There  were  slso 
six  Sunday-schools.  There  are  three  joint-stock  librar.es, 
of  5000,  2000,  and  1500  volumes  respectively;  tfnd  several 
other  libraries,  a  book-club,  a  Physical  and  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety, and  two  news-rooms.  Two'  newspapers  are  published 
in  the  town. 

There  are  a  dispensary,  with  a  house  for  receiving  patients, 
furnished  with  baths,  &c. ;  and  a  savings'-bank.  Pauperism 
has  much  increased  at  Kelso. 

Hawick  is  about  10  miles  south-west  of  Jedburgh,  on 
the  right  or  south-cast  bank  of  the  Teviot,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Sfitrig.  Sliltcrick,  or  Slitridge,  which  flows  through  the 
town.  The  parish  contains  about  24  square  miles,  and  bad, 
in  lull,  a  population  of  4970.  Hawick  suffered  much  in 
the  border  warfare  of  former  days;  and  both  in  the  town 
and  the  rural  parts  of  the  parish  aro  several  towers  or  houses 
whose  strength  shows  they  were  designed  for  forlificatioui. 
Among  these,  on  the  left  bank  or  the  Teviot,  three  miles 
above  Hawick,  is  Branxholm,  rebuilt  by  Scott  or  Buccleu<ru. 
its  owner,  after  being  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  En- 
glish under  the  earl  of  Sussex,  a.d.  1570  :  the  building  ha* 
been  so  altered  and  repaired  as  to  have  lost  much  of  its  an- 
tiont  appearance,  but  it  is  or  interest  as  occupying  the  sate  of 
tho  Branxholm.  or  Branksnme,  of  Sir  Waller  Scott's  '  Lav 
of  the  Last  Minstrel.'  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  long 
spacious  street  along  the  bank  of  the  Teviot,  which  is  bete 
crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  There  are  two  bridges  over  the 
Slitridge,  one  of  them  very  antient.  There  are  in  the  whole 
parish  eight  bridges.  The  streets  are  well  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas.  Tho  general  appearance  of  the  town  has  been  muci 
altered  of  late  years  by  the  laying  out  of  new  streets  ami 
the  substitution  of  better  dwelling-houses  and  shops  for  those 
previously  existing.  The  parish-church  was  built  io  the 
middle  of  the  last  century ;  it  is  destitute  or  architectural 
beauty,  but  in  a  good  situation.  There  are  four  dissenting 
meeting-houses,  a  town-hall,  and  a  suite  or  rooms  used  oc- 
casionally for  public  meetings. 

The  manufactures  are  chiefly  of  woollen  yarns,  flanueK 
and  other  woollen  under-clothing,  plaiding,  shawls,  tartan?, 
druggets,  woollen-cloths  of  various  descriptions,  blankets. 
andlambVwool  hosiery.  In  these  branches,  in  1838,  17m 
workpeople  were  employed  in  and  round  the  town  ;  aud  the 
annual  consumption  or  wool  was  estimated  at  1 08.000  stones: 
thore  were  11  extensive  factories,  1209  stocking-frames,  and 
226  weaving-looms.  A  number  of  females  were  emplo.tcd 
in  sowing  stockings.  Machinery,  candles,  aud  gloves  were 
also  manufactured,  and  the  tanning  of  leather  and  the  dress- 
ing of  sheep-skins  were  also  carried  on.  Tliere  is  a  po-»i- 
office.  Mails  to  and  from  London  and  Edinburgh,  by  war 
of  Carlisle,  pass  through  tho  town;  there  are  coaches  u 
Edinburgh  three  times  a  week,  and  to  Jedburgh  and  KeUo 
twice  or  three  times.  There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Thurs- 
day ;  and  there  are  four  yearly  fairs  for  horses, 
aud  hiring  servant*,  generally  well  at  loaded. 
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There  'wore  in  the  pariah,  in  1839,  a  parochial  school  with 
a  small  additional  endowment ;  a  second  parochial  school  at 
the  village  of  Newmill ;  and  ten  private  schools  ;  besides 
twenty-four  Sabbath-schools  on  the  local  system,  connected 
with  the  establishment,  and  four  Sabbath-schools  managed 
by  dissenters.  The  number  of  children  in  the  day-schools 
was  602,  viz.  4*27  boys  and  375  girls  ;  there  is  scarcely  any  per- 
son a  native  of  the  parish  who  is  not  able  to  read  and  write. 
There  arc  a  public  library  of  3500  volumes,  a  trades'  library 
of  1200  volumes,  three  juvenile  libraries,  and  a  school  of  arts. 
There  are  a  savings'-bank,  and  several  religious  and  charita- 
ble institutions.  The  police  of  the  town  is  very  inefficient ; 
petty  theAs,  embezzlements,  and  petty  assaults  are  frequent. 
Pauperism  has  increased  of  late  years  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary rapidity.  Hawick  is  a  burgh  of  barony ;  civil  causes 
to  any  extent  and  criminal  cases  of  minor  description  are 
tried  before  the  burgh  justices.  There  is  a  wretched  prison 
of  only  one  room. 

Melrose  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tweed,  1 1  miles 
north-west  from  Jedburgh.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  45 
s.juare  miles,  and  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of  4339,  rather 
less  than  one-third  agricultural.  Tins  parish  appears  to  have 


the  seat  of  a  religious  community  in  the  lime  of  the 
Saxon  heptarchy  ;  but  the  establishment  was  destroyed 
when  the  Scots  obtained  the  district  from  the  Northum- 
brian Saxons.  Some  monks  afterwards  made  it  the  place 
of  their  temporary  residence;  and,  in  a.d.  1136,  David  I.  of 
Scotland  founded  hero  a  Cis  tertian  abbey,  the  ruins  of  which 
yet  remain.  The  original  Saxon  monastery  was  on  a  site 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  Tweed,  three  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  ruins  of  the  later  abbey.  These  ruins  are  well  known 
from  the  description  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  *  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel.'  They  aro  chiefly  of  the  abbey  church,  which  was 
in  the  form  of  across  ;  the  length  of  the  nave  and  choir  was 
.'OH  feet,  the  breadth  79  feet ;  the  length  of  the  choir  alone 
about  50  feet ;  the  length  of  the  transept  was  130  feet,  the 
breadth  44  feet.  The  walls  of  the  nave,  choir,  and  transept 
are  standing,  and  part  of  the  central  tower.  There  are  traces 
of  the  cloisters  and  of  the  monastic  buildings.  Hie  beauty 
and  finish  of  the  architectural  decorations,  and  the  majestic 
appearance  ot  the  ruins,  altogether  render  Melrose  an  object 
of  great  attraction.  There  are  a  few  other  antiquities  in  the 
parish  ;  the  shaft  of  an  antient  cross  in  the  centre  of  the  vil- 
lage is  surmounted  by  the  crest  of  the  earls  of  Haddington ; 
there  is  a  large  barrow  on  the  Kildon  Hills,  and  a  stone  with 
an  antient  Latin  inscription,  evidently  Roman,  has  been 
found. 

The  town  of  Melrose  consists  of  a  central  triangular 
space  with  streets  diverging  from  it,  and  contains  about  700 
inhabitants,  chiefly  retail  shopkeepers,  handicraftsmen,  or 
labourers,  with  their  families.  The  place  has  an  air  of  an- 
tiquity;  and  some  of  the  houses  have  in  their  walls  stones 
with  inscriptions  derived  from  Catholic  times.  Some  good 
modern  houses  have  been  built.  The  church  is  on  an  emi- 
nence a  short  distance  west  of  the  town  ;  it  is  a  plain  modern 
building  with  aspire.  There  are  two  stone  bridges  over  the  I 
Tweed  in  the  parish,  but  neither  of  them  near  the  town, 
ami  a  suspension-bridge  for  foot-passengers  and  single  horses. 
There  aro  two  dissenting  meeting-houses,  one  in  the  town. 
There  U  a  small  prison  or  lock-up-bouse,  consisting  of  a 
single  cell,  secure,  dry,  and  tolerably  well  ventilated. 

There  i»  no  manufacture  but  that  of  woollens.  Some  of 
the  establishments  connected  with  the  manufacturing  dis- 
trict of  Galashiels  extend  into  the  western  part  of  the  pa- 
rish. The  linen  and  cotton  manufactures,  which  flourished 
for  awhile,  have  become  extinct,  and  the  fisheries  have 
dwindled  to  nothing,  but  agriculture  is  conducted  with 
spirit  and  skill.  The  farms  are  large,  and  the  farm  build- 
ings commodious  and  substantial.  There  are  three  yearly 
fairs  for  cattle  and  sheep.  There  is  a  post-office,  but  no 
coaches  through  the  town.  The  Edinburgh  and  Jedburgh 
road  passes  near  it. 

There  are  several  schools  in  the  parish ;  the  parochial  school, 
with  70  or  80  scholars,  being  in  Melrose  itself,  the  others  in 
the  surrounding  villages  and  hamlets.  Education  is  gene- 
rally diffused,  and  is  much  valued.  There  is  a  subscription 
library  at  Melrose,  and  there  are  small  religious  libraries 
in  the  surrounding  villages.  There  are  a  savings'-bank, 
three  friendly  societies,  and  two  missionary  societies.  Mel- 
rose is  a  burgh  of  barony,  but  the  powers  conferred  by 
i  he  charter  have  never  been  exercised.  The  superior  of 
ihe  burgh  (the  duke  of  B'leclcugh)  nominates  a  baron 
bailie,  whose  deputy  exercises  a  jurisdiction  in  trilling 
P.  C,  No.  \2i5. 


matters  as  a  magistrate.  Abbotsford,  the  residence  of  the 
late  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  in  tho  parish  of  Melrose,  two  or 
thrco  miles  west  of  tho  town. 

Castletown  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  The 
parish  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and 
comprehends  a  large  part  of  Liddesditle.  It  is  separated 
from  tho  rest  of  the  county  by  a  range  of  hills,  the  rmniGca- 
tions  of  which,  separated  by  narrow  vallevs,  extend  over  the 
whole  parish.  The  population  in  1831  was  TlH,  about 
half  agricultural.  There  are  a  number  of  antiquities; 
several  circular  enclosures,  or  antient  British  forts  or  camps, 
called  '  Picts*  works,"  a  druidical  circle,  several  cairns,  a 
stone  cross,  and  tho  castlo  of  Hermitage,  with  tho  ruins  of 
the  chapel  near  it.  The  castle  is  a  massive  border  tower  or 
fortress,  nearly  100  feet  square.  The  walls  are  entire,  and 
have  been  lately  put  into  complete  repair.  The  town  of 
Castletown  consists  of  two  long  streets  parallel  to  each  other, 
lined  with  neat  new  bouses,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liddel. 
and  contains  a  population  of  above  1000.  The  town  was 
commenced  in  1793,  and  has  superseded  the  old  village  of 
Castletown  (so  called  from  a  border  fortress  now  demolished) 
higher  up  the  vale.  There  aro  a  weekly  market  established 
in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  two  yearly  sheep- fairs,  and 
three  hiring  days.  The  parish  church  is  at  the  junction 
of  the  Hcimitage  with  the  Liddel,  above  a  mile  from  the 
town,  and  will  contuin  700  or  800  people.  There  is  a  dis- 
senting meeting-house  in  the  parish.  There  are  four  paro- 
chial schools,  one  principal  and  three  auxiliary,  besides  two 
private  schools,  and  a  public  subscription  library.  No  pub- 
lie  conveyance  passes  through  any  part  of  the  parish. 

The  village  of  Yotholm,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county, 
is  remarkable  as  tho  usual  abode  of  a  gipsy  colony,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  vol. 
i  ,  pp.  I54-IG1.  St.  Bos  well's,  near  Melrose,  is  celebrated 
for  a  great  sheep-fair,  the  greatest  in  the  county,  held  in 
July. 

Division*  for  Ecr.iesiarttical  and  Legal  Purposes. — Of  the 
thirty-four  parishes  w  holly  or  partly  in  Roxburghshire,  nine 
in  the  north-east  ure  in  the  presbytery  of  Kelso,  nine  along 
the  north-western  border  are  in  the  presbytery  of  Selkirk,  one 
in  the  north  (Smailholru  or  Smallholm) is  in  the  presbytery 
of  Louder,  and  one  on  the  south  (Castletown)  in  the  pres- 
bytery of  Langholm.  The  remaining  fourteen  central 
parishes  are  in  the  presbytery  of  Jedburgh.  The  presbyteries 
of  Kelso,  Selkirk,  Lauder,  and  Jedburgh  are  in  the  synod 
of  Merse  and  Teviotdale;  the  presbytery  of  Langholm  is  in 
the  synod  of  Dumfries. 

Tho  circuit  court  of  justiciary  and  the  sheriff-court  are 
held  at  Jedburgh,  where  the  county  gaol  is.  There  aro  six 
prisons  in  the  county,  viz.:  the  burgh  anil  county  prison  at 
Jedburgh,  and  a  small  lock-up  house;  and  small  prisons  or 
lock-up-hou»cs  at  Kelso,  Hawick,  Melrose,  and  New  Castle- 
town. 'There  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  of  crime  in  this 
county  in  proportion  to  the  population.  The  offences  con- 
sist chiefly  of  thefts  (particularly  ohecp-stealmg  end  em- 
bezzlement) and  assaults  ....  The  offenders  os  a  class 
are  said  to  be  of  drunken  habits,  and  to  bo  much  below 
others  in  the  same  rank  of  life  in  education  and  intelli- 
gence. Many  of  tho  younger  offenders  have  learned  no 
honest  means  of  getting  a  livelihood ;  and,  as  might  bo 
expected,  their  parents  are  themselves  either  positively  bad, 
or  at  least  very  negligent  of  their  children.  The  offences 
are  chiefly  committed  by  resident  inhabitants;  many  how- 
ever are  by  strangers.  Tho  police  of  Roxburghshire  has 
been  lately  organised  and  greatly  improved  ;  but  the  pro- 
curator-fiscal is  of  opinion  that  about  one-third  part  even  ot 
the  offences  which  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  bo  referred 
to  tho  sheriff,  are  still  committed  without  any  clue  being 
obtained  to  the  parties  concerned,  or  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence being  obtained  to  warrant  a  prosecution.'  (Inspectors 
of  Prisons*  Third  Rejstrt,  1837.) 

The  county  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  Jed- 
burgh is  tho  principal  place  of  election.  The  same  burgh 
is  united  for  the  return  of  a  member  with  Haddington, 
North  Berwick,  Dunbar,  and  Lauder.  The  constituency  of 
tho  county  amounted  in  1834-5  to  1674,  in  1835-6  to  1863, 
that  of  the  burgh  district  in  1834-5  to  CO  I. 

History  and  Antiquities. — In  the  earliest  period  of  au- 
thentic history  the  county  seems  to  have  been  compre- 
hended in  the  territories  of  tw«  antient  British  nations,  the 
Gadeni  in  the  west,  and  the  Otadeni  in  the  cast.  Of  these 
Celtic  nations  the  cairns  and  barrows  or  tumuli,  and  other 
sepulchral  autiqtiilies  which  have  been  found,  arc  supposed 
H  Vol.  XX.-2  D 
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to  be  relics.  Druidicul  stones,  6<>tuu  of  them  arranged  in 
circles,  are  found:  and  the  Eildon  Hills  and  other  emi- 
nences are  crowned  with  forts.  On  the  conquest  of  this 
part  of  the  island  by  the  Romans,  the  county  was  compre- 
hended in  l he  province  of  Valentia,  and  Roman  roads  were 
carried  across  it,  and  Roman  stations  established  within  it. 
Some  of  these  stations  were  formed  by  occupying  the  antient 
forts  or  hill-camps  of  the  natives,  and  strengthening  and 
adapting  them  by  Roman  skill  and  labour.  The  camp  on 
the  Eildon  Hill*  was  thus  occupied.  A  chain  of  Roman 
p-.'Sts  may  be  traced  by  their  existing  remains,  and  there  arc 
traces  of  Roman  roads.  One,  which  was  a  continuation  of 
Watling-street,  may  be  traced  from  the  Northumbrian  bor- 
der across  the  county  near  Jedburgh  and  Melrose,  in  the 
direction  of  Lauder.  Coins,  vessels  of  copper  and  brass, 
and  other  Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered.  The 
Tiimontium  or  Ptolemy  and  Richard  of  Cirencester  is 
fixed  by  some  antiquaries  at  the  camp  on  the  Eildons  near 
Melrose;  but  Chalmers  places  Tiimontium  at  Hirrenswork 
Hill  in  Annandale,  Dumfriesshire,  and  makes  the  Eildon 
camp  to  be  the  Ad  Fines  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  which 
others  fix  at  Chew  Green.  Gadanica,  mentioned  by  Rich- 
ard, is  fixed  by  some  at  Hawick.  (See  M<ip  of  Antient 
Britain,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.) 

On  the  departure  of  the  Romans  this  county  was  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  Angles,  who  founded  the  Northum- 
brian kingdom.  The  natives  struggled  long  and  gallantly, 
and  it  is  to  this  period  that  Chalmers  ascribes  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Catrail,  a  vast  ditch  at  leusl  twenty-six  feet 
broad,  with  a  rampart  eight  or  ten  feet  high  on  each  side  of 
it,  formed  of  the  earth  thrown  out  of  the  ditch,  •.•xtendmg 
from  near  Galashiels  in  Selkirkshire  to  Peel  Fell  on  the 
border  of  Northumberland,  fortv-live  miles,  of  which 
eighteen  are  in  Roxburghshire.  But  the  Angles  gained 
ground,  and  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  occupied 
Toviotdale,  which  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Northum- 
bria.  [NoRTHtrMHERl.ANn]  In  the  tenth  century  it  was 
relinquished  by  the  Anglo  Saxons  to  the  king  i>f  Scotland, 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  Scolo-Northumbrian  terri- 
tory comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Lothian. 
From  this  time  the  county  was  gradually  strengthened  by 
castles  and  towers  against  that  hostility  to  winch  its  situa- 
tion on  the  border  peculiarly  exposed  it.  Jedburgh  Castle 
was  erected  in  the  time  of  David  I.,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  is  the  earliest  in  the  county  of 
which  uny  distinct  account  can  be  given.  Roxburgh  Castle 
was  perhaps  of  as  early  date,  and  at  one  time  of  greater  im- 
portance. Hermitage  Castle  was  built  during  tho  reign  of 
Alexander  II.  (a.d.  1214-4'J) ;  and  in  following  years,  but 
especially  after  the  aggressions  of  Edward  I.  had  embittered 
the  hostility  of  the  two  nations,  rose  the  various  castles, 
towers,  and  peels,  of  which  many  ruins  exist,  and  some  of 
which  have  been  brought  into  notice  by  the  '  Minstrelsy  of 
the  Scottish  Border,'  and  the  poems  of  Sir  Walter  Scott! 

Of  Roxburgh  Castle,  now  in  Kelso  parish;  of  Clintwoad 
Castle,  in  Castletown  parish;  of  Gossford  Castle,  in  Eikford 
p;ui-h;  and  of  Halicdean  or  Holy  dean  Castle,  in  Bowden 
parish,  the  remains  are  very  scanty.  Of  Delphiston  Tower, 
in  Oxnam  parish,  and  Minto  Tower,  in  Minto  parish,  there 
are  rath er  more  remains,  also  of  Goldielands  Castle  near 
Hawick;  but  none  of  llie-o  call  for  particular  notice.  The 
ecclesiastical  ruins,  Kelso,  Jedburgh,  and  Melrose  abbeys, 
have  been  noticed  already.  There  are  remarkable  caves  at 
Jedburgh,  Roxburgh,  and  Ancrum,  which  appear  to  have 
been  used  as  habitations,  probably  as  temporary  retreats 
during  the  border  wars.  There  aie  *ome  remarkable 
remains  of  walls  in  Ancrum  parish,  forming  a  quadrangle, 
unclosing  an  eminence  above  which  they  rose;  they  are 
culled  the  Maltan  wall,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains 
of  a  building  belonging  to  the  Knights  of  Malta.  Small- 
holm  Tower  is  so  conspicuous  as  to  form  a  landmark  for 
seamen  entering  Berwick  harbour. 

Roxburghshire  appears  to  have  been  early  established  as 
a  shim.  Mention  of  the  sheriff  occurs  in  tho  reigns  of 
Alexander  I.  (1107-1 12-1)  and  David  I.  (a.d.  1 1  '24-1  li3). 
Tho  chief  fortresses  in  the  sh.ro  were  ceded  to  the  English 
by  William  the  Lion,  to  redeem  himself  from  captivity, 
A.I).  117-1,  but  restored  a.d.  lls'J  by  Richard  1.  When 
Edward  I.  seized  Scotland  into  hi*  own  hands,  he  placed 
this  county  under  a  military  administration ;  but  the  suc- 
cesses of  Robert  Bruce  and  his  supporter  Douglas,  tho  latter 
of  whom  took  Roxburgh  Castle,  a  d.  13)3,  restored  the  for- 


mer mode  of  administration  by  a  sheriff.  The  county 
was  still  however  claimed,  and  at  times  successfully,  by  the 
kings  of  England,  who  occasionally  appointed  the  slieriff, 
while  in  the  intervals  of  English  weakness  and  decline  the 
Scottish  princes  exercised  the  right  of  appointment.  In 
1342  Roxburgh  Casilo,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  English, 
was  taken  by  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  Dalwolsy,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  Scottish  king,  David  II.,  sheriff  of  the 
county.  Tins  appointment  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  great 
Dmglas  family,  one  of  whom,  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Lid- 
desdale,  seized  the  sheriff,  and  carrying  him  off  to  Ins  cattle 
of  Hermitage,  there  starved  him  to  death.  a.d"  1343.  li»  the 
interval  between  a.d.  1 346  and  I3b4.  in  which  year  the  Scotch 
again  possessed  themselves  of  the  county,  ex<-ept  the  castles 
of  Jedburgh  and  Roxburgh,  Roxburghshire  was  in  the 
power  of  the  English.  It  was  chiefly  by  the  valour  of  tho 
Douglas  family  that  it  was  recovered,  and  the  sheriffs  wer* 
commonly  chosen  from  that  family,  who  came  to  regard  it  as 
their  right,  so  that  the  appointment  of  Sir  David  Fleming  <  f 
Higgar  to  the  office,  in  a.d.  1403,  led  to  his  assassination  by 
James  Douidas  of  Baheny.  The  office  of  sheriff  then  be- 
came hereditary  in  the  Douglas  family,  and  continued  su 
until  the  final  abolition  of  hereditary  jurisdictions.  Itux- 
burgh  Castle  was  taken  from  the  English,  a  d.  14C0,  by  M  iry 
of  Gueldres,  widow  of  king  James  II.,  who  had'  fallen 
during  the  siege;  Jedburgh  Castle  had  been  recovered,  long 
before. 

The  calamities  of  war  led  to  the  ruin  of  the  town  of 
Roxburgh,  winch  had,  in  the  reign  of  David  1  ,  been  the 
royal  residence  and  the  enmity  town.  On  its  downfall  Jed- 
burgh became,  and  has  continued  to  be,  the  county  town. 
The  sheriffs  appointed  by  the  English  made  Haw  ick  their 
residence.  Liddcidale  was  possessed  by  various  branches  of 
the  Douglas  family,  and  passed  by  exchange,  in  1402,  to  lin- 
earis cf  Bothwcll.  It  was  held  by  the  notorious  eail  of 
Queen  Mary's  time,  and  she  visited  him  when  he  lav 
wounded  in  his  castle  at  Hermitage,  in  a.d.  15Cu.  In  ine 
commencement  of  this  unfortunate  queen's  reign,  aj>.  IHj, 
an  English  army,  which  had  invaded  the  country  under  Sir 
Ralph  Evcrs  and  Sir  Bry  an  Lay  ton,  was  here  defeated  with 
considerable  loss  by  the  earls  of  Arran  and  Angus.  The 
county  suffered  materially  in  the  succeeding  invasions  rf 
the  Earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  duke  of  Somerset,  a  p. 
1545-1347  ;  of  Lord  Gray,  a  d.  154h  ;  and  of  the  Earl  of 
Sussex,  a  D.  1570. 

(AVw  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland;  Chalmers's  Cale- 
donia: Forsyth's  Beauties  of  Scotland;  Chambers's  t/or-l- 
tecr  of  Scotland;  Parliamentary  I\i/  ert.) 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  IN  LONDON.  At 
the  accession  of  George  III.,  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture, notwithstanding  there  were  eminent  artisLsni.nl 
these  branches,  were  in  a  lower  stale  in  Great  Britain  llui 
in  most  parts  of  Europe.  Foreign  critics  did  not  hesiuu- 
to  assert,  that  the  ungeinal  climate  or  the  physical  defects  oi 
the  English  presented  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  attain- 
ment of  excellence  in  tho  arts.  Whether  these  opinion* 
induced  tho  young  king  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  ob- 
ject, and  endeavour  to  remove  this  national  stigma,  cannot 
'now  he  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  soon  began  fo 
show*  a  strong  disposition  to  encourage  the  arts.  The  study 
of  architecture  under  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  William)  Cham- 
bers became  his  favourite  recreation,  and  wo  have  heard 
that  his  patriotic  wish  to  advance  the  taste  and  refinement 
of  the  nation  was  strengthened  by  the  representations  ami 
advico  of  Drummoud,  then  archbishop  of  York.  This  pre- 
late introduced  to  his  notice  Benjamin  West,  a  youi:; 
American  artist  just  returned  from  his  studies  in  Italy.  i» 
whom  the  king  thenceforward  allowed  a  liberal  pension.' 

An  institution  which  had  been  formed  in  1754.  called  *A 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  ar.J 
Commerce  in  Great  Britain,'  was  the  first  which  included 
among  its  objects  the  offering  of  rewards  to  the  fine  ar'o. 
Attempts  were  made  about  the  same  time  by  the  principo! 
artists  to  form  a  permanent  academy  for  the  cultivation  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  which  failed.  In 
1760  however,  with  the  assistance  of  the  above-mentioned 
Society,  who  liberally  allowed  the  use  of  their  great  room  frr 
the  purpose,  the  artists  were  enabled  to  open  the  first  pubm 
exhibition,  which  though  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  tiie 
promoters,  attracted  great  attention,  and  was  for  several 
seasons  successfully  followed  by  a  similar  display  of  their 
talents.  They  were  in  consequence  induced  to  npply  to  lin- 
king for  a  charter,  w  hich  they  readily  obtained,  and  in  1 765 
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thoy  vvero  constituted  a  body  corporate  under  the  title  of 
'The  Incorporated  Society  of  Artists.'    The  way  was  thus 
paved  for  the  institution  of  tho  Royal  Academy;  liut  its 
immediate  causa  was  a  schism  which  took  place  in  tlie  '  So- 
ciety' soon  after  their  incorporation.  According  to  Edwards 
twiitue  'Anecdotes  of  Painting'  furnish  the  best  accounts 
of  the  state  of  art  ut  this  period),  '  Unfortunately  they  wero 
scarcely  collected  when  discussions  arose  which,  in  tho 
course  of  three  years,  caused  an  irreparable  breach,  and  in 
the  end  a  total  dissolution  of  the  incorporated  Society.'  This 
event  he  attributes  '  to  the  loose  and  unguarded  manner  in 
which  the  charter  was  composed:  for  it  did  not  provide 
against  the  admission  of  those  who  were  distinguished 
neither  by  their  talents  as  artists  nor  their  good  conduct  as 
men."    The  number  of  member*  olreudy  amounted  to  a 
hundred  and  forty-one,  of  whom  a  large  portion  were  artists 
of  very  inferior  merits.    'It  was  now  seen,'  says  another 
writer  well  acquainted  with  the  facts, 'that  no  society  of 
this  kind  couhi  be  lasting,  unless  it  were  more  limited  in 
its  ii timbers  and  select  in  the  choice  of  its  members,  and 
that  it  could  havo  no  national  dignity  without  the  avowed 
ami  immediate  patronage  of  the  sovereign.'  Accordingly 
the  principal  artists  withdrew,  and  endeavoured  to  ohtuin 
the  protection  and  patronage  of  the  king.    W.  Chambers, 
F.  Coates.  G.  M.  Moscr,  and  li.  West  presented  to  him  a 
memorial  signed  by  twenty-two  artists,  the  purport  of  which 
was  to  show  the  probability  that  with  his  royal  sanction  und 
i  ncouragement,  and  by  means  of  an  annual  exhibition  of 
their  works,  they  would  soon  be  able  to  raise  sufficient 
funds  for  the  support  of  a  gratuitous  national  school  of  art. 
The  memorial  slated,  'The  two  principal  objects  which  \vu 
have  in  view  are  the  establishing  a  well-regulated  school  or 
umdemy  of  design,  and  an  annual  exhibition  open  to  all 
nrti,ts  of  distinguished  mer.t ;  we  apprehending  th.it  the 
profits  arising  from  the  Inst  of  these  institutions  will  fully 
answer  all  the  expense*  of  the  first;  we  even  flatter  our- 
selves that  they  will  be  more  than  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  that  we  shall  be  enabled  annually  to  distribute 
somewhat  in  useful  charities.'    The  proposal  was  graciously 
received.    The  plan  of  a  constitution  was  draw  up  by  Mr. 
Chambers,  and  laid  before  the  king,  which  he  approved, 
and  signed  on  the  10th  of  December,  176K.    Ttius  was 
founded  'The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  and  improving  tho  arts  of  paintinsf, 
MMili'ture,  and  architecture' 

The  artists  who  signed  this  memorial  were:  Benjamin 
Wot,  Francesco  Zuccarelh,  Nathaniel  Dance,  Richard 
Wilson,  George  Michael  Moser,  Samuel  Wale,  . I.  Haptist 
Cipriani,  Jeremiah  Meyer.  Angelica  KaufTuian,  Charles 
Cotton,  Francesco  Bartoloz7.i.  Fiaucis  Cotes,  Edward  Fenny, 
tioorge  Barrett,  Paul  Sandby,  Richard  Yeo,  Mary  Moser, 
Agostnio  Carlmi.  William  Chambers,  Joseph  Wilton, 
Francis  Milncr  Newton,  Francis  Haymau.  These,  with 
John  Baker,  Mason  Chmiberlin,  John  Gwynn,  Thomas 
(i.HUsborough,  Doininick  Serres,  Peter  Toms.  Nathaniel 
Hone.  Jo»hua  Reynolds,  John  Richards,  Thomas  Sandby, 
George  Dance.  Francis  Hay  man,  William  Hoare  of  Bath, 
and  Julian  '/otTani,  composed  the  original  thirty-six  acade- 
micians. The  number  forty  was  not  completed"  till  1 7M>  — 
by  the  addition  of  Edward  Burch,  Richard  Cosway,  Joseph 
Nollekens,  and  James  Barry.  Their  first  meeting  was  held 
on  the  Nth  of  December,  when  the  following  oflicers  were 
elected,  vii.:  J.  Reynolds,  President ;  G  M.  Moser,  Keeper ; 
F.  M.  Newton,  Secretary  :  E.  Penny,  Pm/euor  of  Paint- 
tn%;  T.  Sandby,  Professor  of  Architecture  ;  J.  Wall,  Pro- 
fessor of  Perspective;  Dr.  William  Hunter.  Profe**'>r  of 
Anatomy.  The  king  appointed  William  Chambers  Trea- 
surer, and  R.  Wilson  Librarian. 

This  list  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Academy  evidently 
includes  the  great  mass  of  talent  existing  ot  that  period  in 
London. 

The  other  academies  of  Europe  which  havo  been  es- 
tablished for  the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts  and  the 
promotion  of  public  taste,  are  supported  entirely  at  the  ex- 
cuse of  their  respective  governments  as  national  objects, 
and  are  usually  under  tho  cuiilrol  of  some  person  of  dis- 
tinction. Such  is  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris,  founded 
just  a  century  before.  The  Royal  Academy  of  London  is 
essentially  different  from  these,  inasmuch  as  it  originated 
in  the  private  munificence  of  the  reigning  king,  and,  since 
the  first  years  of  its  existence,  has  been  entirely  maintained 
by  the  exertions  of  the  artists  themselves,  unaided  by  a 
single  national  grant  or  public  subscription. 


The  king's  adoption  of  the  artists  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  most  liberal  and  effective  support.  He  caused  apart- 
ments for  tho  schools  to  be  fitted  up  in  his  own  palace  of 
Somerset  House,  supplied  the  Society  with  rooms  in  Pall 
Mull  for  their  exhibitions,  and  for  several  years  made  up 
every  deficiency  in  their  expenditure  from  his  privy  purse; 
with  true  and  consider  ate  benevolence  he  allowed  them  at 
the  same  time  to  reserve  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  form 
a  fund  for  necessitous  members  or  their  widows,  and  twice 
that  sum  to  administer  occasional  relief  to  artists  in  distress, 
whether  they  were  members  of  the  Society  or  not. 

George  HI.  constituted  himself  the  head  of  the  Academy, 
and  showed  a  personal  interest  in  its  success;  he  gave  fre- 
quent audiences  to  its  oflicers.  confirmed  its  proceedings 
when  his  sanction  was  necessary,  and  attended  to  all  its 
concerns  as  if  it  were  part  of  his  household.  When  Old 
Somerset  House  was  purchased  by  the  nation  as  a  site  lor  a 
number  of  public  offices,  the  king  took  care  to  reserve  a 
portion  of  the  new  building  for  his  Academy. 

In  I  776  the  plans  of  a  new  site  were  submitted  fo  the  ap- 
proval of  the  president  and  council,  and  the  apartments 
devoted  to  this  purpose  were  fitted  up  with  a  degree  of  mag- 
nilicence  worthy  of  a  royal  palace,  the  talents  of  many  of 
the  principal  members  having  been  employed  in  its  decora- 
tion. In  July.  1780,  the  preparations  being  completed,  the 
Royal  Academy  obtained  possession  of  their  new  residence, 
by  an  order  from  the  Treasury  to  the  surveyor-general  of  the 
works,  and  their  first  exhibition  in  Somerset  House  took 
place  in  the  following  year.  This  friendly  superintendence 
of  its  affairs  and  anxious  desire  to  promote  the  welfare 
and  utility  of  the  Society  continued  till  the  year  1800,  when 
the  health  of  the  king  unfortunately  became  so  much 
impaired  as  fo  prevent  any  further  interviews  between  tho 
Academy  and  its  patron.  But  the  institution  Imd  now 
acquit  vd  stability,  and  though  its  acts  for  some  time  re- 
mained unconfirmed,  it  continued  to  exercise  its  functions; 
and  when  the  government  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  he  took  the  Academy  under  his  protection, 
and  approved  of  their  proceedings.  On  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  in  lf-vJO,  the  position  of  the  Academy  had  become 
somewhat  changed.  A  gradual  augmentation  in  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  annual  exhibitions,  aided  by  a  judicious  eco- 
nomy, had  enabled  the.  members  to  sup|>ort  the  schools  on 
an  increased  scale  of  expenditure,  anil  to  provide  for  the 
continuance  of  the  establishment  fr»m  its  own  resources, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  king.  On  the  death  of  George 
III  ,  the  Academy  solicited  his  successor  to  honour  them 
with  the  same  patronage  which  they  had  received  from 
his  predecessor.  George  IV.  readily  consented  to  adopt  the 
Royal  Academy,  and,  in  furtherance  of  the  views  of  us 
founder,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  institution,  and 
thenceforward  gave  the  sanction  of  his  signature  to  such  of 
their  proceedings  as  required  it 

Though  the  Society  did  not  derive  any  pecuniary  assist- 
ance from  George  IV.,  they  were  on  many  occasions  in- 
debted to  his  munificent  patronage.  He  honoured  the 
president  with  a  distinctive  badge,  a  gold  medal  and  chain, 
to  be  worn  on  all  public  occasions.  Ho  presented  them 
with  a  magnificent  lamp  for  their  principal  room,  and  greatly 
forwarded  the  utility  of  the  schools  by  giving  them  a  large 
and  highly  valuable  collection  of  casts  from  the  finest 
antiques,  which  were  procured  from  Rome  by  the  interven- 
tion of  Canova. 

On  the  death  of  George  IV.,  his  successor,  William  IV., 
immediately  extended  his  patronage  to  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  entered  cordially  into  the  views  of  his  royal  father,  re- 
ceived the  officers  with  promptness,  and  attended  w  ith  great 
kindness  to  their  wishes  on  all  occasions. 

In  t!>34,  a  proposal  having  been  m.vlo  by  Lord  Grey  and 
the  existing  m.uislry  to  transfer  the  establishment  from 
Somerset  House  to  Trafalgar  Square,  where  an  edifice  was 
proposed  to  be  raised  which  would  be  large  enough  for  a 
national  gallery  of  paintings,  and  ut  the  same  time  oiler 
better  accommodations  to  the  Royal  Academy,  the  king 
was  appealed  to  on  the  subject.  At  first  he  seemed  rather 
adverse  to  the  removal  of  the  Society  frum  apartment*  which 
he  considered  to  be  his  own,  w  here  they  had  b«-en  planted 
by  their  founder,  and  whore  they  had  earned  »n  their  ope- 
rations with  success  for  above  half  a  century,  but  on  being 
informed  that  it  would  probablv  conduce  to  the  advantage 
of  the  arts  that  the  Society  should  have  better  exhibition- 
rooms,  particularly  for  works  of  sculpture,  he  consented, 
though  with  some  reluctance,  to  the  exchange  proposed. 
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Plan*  of  the  new  building  were  accordingly  laid  before 
the  president  and  council,  and  the  accommodation  of  the 
Academy  was  consulted  as  far,  we  may  suppose,  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  but  it  appears  that  some  incon- 
veniences of  a  very  serious  kind  cuuldnot  be  overcome. 
The  apartments  were  put  into  their  possession  iu  1836,  in  a 
very  unfinished  state,  and  wholly  devoid  of  such  decoration 
as  might  have  been  expected  in  an  academy  of  the  arts. 
The  removal  has  been  attended  with  great  expense  to  the 
Society,  and  in  many  respects  they  have  been  disappointed 
in  their  expectation  of  improved  accommodation. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Her  present  Majesty,  and  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  position  of  the  Academy  with  relation  to  her 
royal  predecessors,  the  queen  adopted  the  Royal  Academy, 
consented  to  become  its  head,  to  grant  the  same  privileges 
of  a  private  audience  to  its  officers,  and  to  sign  such  of  their 
proceedings  as  require  the  royal  sanction. 

The  Royal  Academy  consists  of  forty  academicians, 
painters,  sculptors,  and  architects.  There  is  a  second  order 
of  member*,  styled  associates,  twenty  in  number,  from 
whom  alone  the  vacancies  that  occur  among  the  academi- 
cians are  supplied.  The  body  of  academicians  elect,  but  the 
approbation  and  signature  of  Her  Majesty  are  necessary  to 
make  this  election  valid. 

There  are  also  six  associate  engravers.  Associates  are 
elected  by  tho  body  of  academicians,  from  a  list  of  exhibitors 
who  declaro  themselves  candidates  for  this  honour- 

There  are  a  treasurer  and  a  librarian.  A  bye-law  of  the 
Academy  requires  that  they  shall  be  academicians.  These 
offices  are  filled  by  Her  Majesty's  nomination. 

There  are  also  a  keeper  and  a  secretary.  Those  offices 
are  Oiled  by  election,  with  the  approbation  of  Her  Majesty. 

There  are  four  professors,  academicians,  elected  by  the 
general  assembly,  and  approved  by  the  queen,  who  read 
lectures  on  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  perspective. 

There  is  a  professor  of  anatomy,  elected  by  the  academi- 
cians, with  the  approbation  of  Her  Majesty. 

There  are  three  schools :  a  school  lor  study  from  casts 
from  celebiated  works  of  antiquity  ;  a  school  for  study  from 
living  models ;  and  a  painting  school.  The  first  is  under 
the  care  and  direction  of  tho  keeper;  and  the  other  two 
arc  under  the  care  of  visitors,  annually  appointed. 

The  council  consists  of  nine  members,  including  the 
president,  and  has  the  management  of  ull  the  concern* 
of  tho  Society.  All  bye-laws  of  the  Academy  must  origi- 
nate in  the  council,  and  have  the  approbation  of  the  go 
nerat  assembly,  and  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty's  signature 
to  uivo  them  effect. 

The  president,  council,  and  visitors  ore  annually  elected, 
and  confirmed  by  Her  Majesty's  signature. 

There  are  also  several  honorary  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  namely,  a  professor  of  antient  literature,  a  pro- 
fessor of  antient  history,  a  chaplain  of  high  rank  in  the 
church,  an  antiquary,  and  a  secretary  for  foreign  corre- 
spondence, elected  by  the  general  assembly  and  approved  by 
the  queen. 

Among  the  honorary  members  arc  the  names  of  Samuel 
Johnson.  Goldsmiih.  Franklin  the  translator  of  Sophocles, 
Gibbon,  M  it  ford  the  historian  of  Greece,  KarrcUi,  Bennett 
Lungton,  Dr.  C.  Burney,  Walter  Scott,  and  others. 

All  persons  are  admissible  as  students  of  the  Academy. 
Nothing  but  indication  of  talent  and  a  respectable  character 
aie  required  from  them.  Their  names  remain  unknown  till 
judgment  is  passed  on  Ihcspecimciis  which  they  send  in, 
and  when  admitted  they  receive  a  gratuitous  education  from 
the  host  masters. 

All  painters,  sculptors,  or  architects,  whose  works  show 
sufficient  merit,  are  allowed  to  exhibit  with  the  Academy, 
and,  being  admitted  exhibitors,  they  arc  immediately  eligible 
as  associates.  Many  young  artists  whose  great  abilities 
have  promised  to  contribute  to  tho  credit  and  support  of  the 
institution,  have  been  chosen  associates,  and  soon  afterwards 
academicians,  though  they  had  scarcely  left  the  schools. 

The  executive  government  of  the  Academy  passes  in 
rotation  to  all  tho  academicians,  and  half  the  council  retires, 
and  is  renewed  annually. 

The  operations  of  the  Academy  arc  continued  in  regular 
succession  throughout  tho  year,  excepting  vacations  of  a 
month  in  September  and  a  fortnight  at  Christmas.  Unfor- 
tunately the  necessity  of  giving  up  the  only  room  fit  for  an 
antique  academy  to  the  annual  exhibition  of  sculpture, 
renders  the  cessation  of  that  school  during  the  exhibition 
still  unavoidable., 


The  schools  of  drawing,  painting,  and  modelling  are  open 
daily  from  ten  to  three  and  from  six  to  eight,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  keeper  and  visitors.  A  practical  course  of  lectures 
on  perspective  is  given  during  the  spring,  'lhe  lecture*  on 
anatomy  are  delivered  before  the  Christmas  recess ;  those 
on  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  are  given  twice  a 
week,  from  January  to  the  end  of  March.  The  library  is 
open  three  times  a'week. 

Prizes  are  annually  given  to  encourage  meritorious  stu- 
dents, and  those  who  have  gained  the  biennial  gold  medal 
have  from  time  to  time  an  opportunity  of  being  sent  abroad 
to  study  for  three  years  at  the  expense  of  the  Academy. 

Among  the  chief  improvements  in  the  practical  working 
of  the  Academy,  besides  the  professorship  of  sculpture, 
may  be  reckoned  the  institution  of  a  school  of  painting, 
which  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  special  officer.  It 
is  attended  twice  a  week  by  visitors,  who  are  appointed 
from  among  tho  academicians  for  that  purpose,  and  pre- 
miums are  annually  awarded  to  the  successful  students. 
This  school  is  from  time  to  time  favoured  with  the  loan 
of  some  of  the  finest  pictures  from  tho  royal  collection, 
from  the  Dulwich  Gallery,  and  from  all  the  principal  col- 
lections of  the  metropolis,  which  are  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  placed  before  the  students.  For  the  furtherance 
of  this  object  the  Academy  have  purchased  the  finest  copy 
extant  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  celebrated  Last  Supper. 

The  library  of  the  Academy  is  continually  improving, 
and  it  now  contains  all  the  best  works  on  art,  besides  a  con- 
siderable number  of  modern  prints  and  a  valuable  collec;wu 
of  engravings  of  the  Italian  school  from  the  earliest  period, 
formed  by  George  Cumberland,  for  which  they  paid  lOUL 
On  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  the  Academy  pur- 
chased his  collection  of  architectural  casts  for  250/.  (ahhou^h 
their  apartments  could  not  accommodate  them),  and  pre- 
sented them  to  the  British  Museum,  where  they  are  well 
arranged  for  the  benefit  of  students. 

The  question  has  often  been  raised,  whether  academies 
are  calculated  to  advance  the  arts:  but  these  institutions 
vary  so  much  in  their  plan  and  character,  that  any  nnswtr 
to  this  question  must  depend  on  the  precise  meaning  at- 
tached to  the  word.  Academic  education  will  probably  bo 
less  effective  than  the  education  obtained  under  a  master  of 
eminence  who  is  daily  teaching  his  pupil  by  precept  and 
example  in  his  own  studio ;  but  an  academy,  considered  s~» » 
school  of  art,  is  just  as  likely  to  stimulate  genius  as  a  pri- 
vate school,  if  it  is  well  conducted.  The  great  men  wlw 
have  been  brought  up  in  private  schools  would  not  hav? 
been  less  eminent  if  they  had  been  reared  in  an  academy, 
which  term  properly  means  a  place  of  instruction,  a  schawl 
which  offers  every  opportunity  of  study.  If  such  schools  can- 
not create  genius,  they  have  no  tendency  to  stifle  it.  Sir  J. 
I  Reynolds  always  regretted  that  he  had  not  had  a  more  aca- 
demic education.  The  school  of  the  Caracci  sent  out  a 
number  of  well-trained  and  excellent  artists,  though  tbev 
had  not  the  good  fortune  to  produce  a  Raffacllo.  The  fad 
is,  that  the  true  school  of  any  counlrv  is  in  the  moss  of 
talent  existing  in  it,  and  not  in  the  studio  of  any  particular 
artist. 

It  is  only  the  elementary  education  that  can  be  acquired 
in  a  schoul  of  any  kind,  but  this  is  precisely  the  kind  or 
education  which  a  well-constituted  academy  can  give  better 
than  any  privato  master.  The  utility  of  such  an  establish- 
ment as  the  Royal  Academy  cannot  therefore  be  doubted  ; 
and  it  must  be  from  want  of  diligence  or  capacity,  or  both, 
if,  with  such  numerous  aids  and  advantages,  the  students  do 
not  acquire  sufficient  preparatory  knowledge  to  enable  them 
fairly  to  commence  their  profession. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  general  condition  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture  when  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts  was  established  in  1 766,  they  will  be'  found  to  have 
made  at  least  as  great  a  progress  here  as  they  have  made  in 
any  other  country  in  an  equal  period.  In  many  respects  the 
English  may  vie  with  any  modern  school  of  painting;  iu 
colour  and  effect  it  confessedly  stands  alone,  and  lias  become 
a  model  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  is  characterised  bv  origr 
nality  and  a  great  variety  of  styles,  and  it  has  produced  many 
works  of  first-rate  excellence.  In  portraiture,  familiar  sub- 
jects, animals,  and  landscape  it  is  unrivalled.  In  historical 
painting  alone,  from  the  want  of  national  encouragement,  it 
has  not  been  so  successful.  This  branch  of  art  can  only  be 
kept  alive  by  public  encouragement,  and  by  the  decora'iwu 
or  churches,  palaces,  and  other  public  buildings,  a  subject  to 
which  the  government  of  this  country  have  hitherto  paid 
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little  or  110  attention.    About  two  thousand  students  havo 
been  reared  under  iho  tuition  and  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Academv.    Among  these  tho  well-known  names  of  Rankes, 
FlaxmarT.  Nolleken*.  Dcarc,  Hacon,  Rossi,  in  sculpture; 
Howe,  J.  Wyalt,  Wyatville.  in  architecture;  Northcote, 
Opie.  Hoppner,  Lawrence.Weslall,  Slotbard,  and  Hilton,  in 
painting,  are  conspicuous.    Some  of  these  artists  arc  en- 
titled to  be  ranked  with  the  best  of  any  period  of  art,  and 
others  gave  proof  of  powers  which,  if  ihey  had  been  em- 
ployed in  national  works,  might  have  raised  English  art  to 
a  still  higher  elevation.    This  list  might  be  much  enlarged 
if  wo  could  with  propriety  include  in  the  enumeration  the 
names  of  living  artists.    The  creation  of  so  large  a  number 
of  well-trained  students  lias  tended  to  diffuse  a  love  for  the 
arts  throughout  the  country,  and  given  rise  to  institutions 
for  their  cultivation  in  many  parts  of  the  empire.  Thug  the 
public  taste  has  been  improved,  and  those  bianchcs  of  our 
manufacturing  industry  which  require  the  aid  of  the  art  of 
design,  have  been  indirectly  encouraged  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Among  the  benefits  derived  from  the  institution  of  the 
Royal  Academy  may  be  mentioned  the  various  lectures  and 
discourses  which  have  been  delivered  there.  The  discourses 
of  Reynolds  are  highly  appreciated  both  at  home  and 
abroad;  and  the  lectures  of  Fuscli.  Flaxman,  and  other 
professors  have  established  the  theories  of  their  respective 
arts  on  a  sure  basis. 

The  attention  which  the  Royal  Academy  has  uniformly 
shown  to  unfortunate  artists  in  general,  and  the  liberal  as- 
sistance they  have  bestowed  to  sut-h  out  of  their  funds, 
should  not  be  omitted.    It  appeared  in  evidence  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  183G.  that  the 
gross  sum  that  thev  have  expended  in  pensions  to  distressed 
members  amounted  to  1 1,100/.,  and  the  donations  to  artists, 
not  members,  and  their  families,  to  19,249/.   With  this 
generosity  the  Academy  has  combined  a  prudent  decree  of 
economy  in  the  management  of  their  funds,  both  for  tho 
purpose  of  providing  against  casualties  and  for  tho  gradual 
mi  prove  UK- nt  of  the  establishment    This  is  shown  by  the 
f.ict  that  they  have  already  expended  240,000/.  in  carrying 
out  the  objects  for  which  they  wcr§  associated,  and  havu 
still  reserved  for  exigencies  a  sum  of  47,000/.  stock. 

It  will  appear  from  what  has  been  staled,  that  the  Royal 
Academy  owes  its  corporate  existence  entirely  to  the  crown, 
and  is  neither  supported  nor  aided  by  any  public  funds.  It 
has  al*o  been  shown  in  what  manner  it  bus  become  en- 
titled to  accommodation  in  the.National  Gallery.  Though 
the  exertions  of  the  Academy  have  been  directed  to  a  public 
object— tho  improvement  of  the  arts — it  differs  in  no  respect 
from  any  other  body  incorporated  for  literary  or  scientific 
purposes,  such  as  tho  Astronomical  Society  for  instance,  and 
others,  which  support  themselves  by  their  own  fund'i.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  not  easy  to  sec  on  what  grounds  the  Houtcof 
Commons  claim  the  right  of  inquiring  into  the  receipts,  ex- 
penditure, and  general  management  of  the  Academy.  Tho 
ennmittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tures, m  Irt.-jfi,  did  however  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the 
Academy,  and  the  printed  evidence  reported  by  tho  com- 
mittee show*  that  every  information  was  readily  given  to 
them.    The  result  of  the  inquiry  was  in  every  way  creditable 
to  the  institution,  and  the  administration  was  proved  to  be 
strictly  conformable  to  the  purposes  for  which  theAcudeniy 
was  instituted. 

In  the  year  1S34  tho  House  of  Commons  had  addressed 
the  king,  requesting  him  to  direct  the  Royal  Academy  to 
furnish  them  with  certain  returns  explanatory  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  body  and  its  proceedings. 

This  was  the  first  attempt  to  withdraw  the  Royal  Acade- 
my from  its  immediate  connection  with  the  crown  and  to 
bring  it  under  the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons.  On 
this  occasion  the  Academy,  having  first  asked  tho  permis- 
sion «f  the  king,  William'  IV.,  nave  the  House  all  the  in- 
formation thai  was  desired.  But  in  1S3D  an  order  was 
made  to  furnish  the  House  with  similar  returns  in  continua- 
tion, as  well  as  with  tho  particulars  of  their  domestic  ex- 
penditure. These  returns  were  not  made,  and  a  petition 
was  presented  to  tho  House,  in  which  the  position  and 
claims  of  the  Roval  Academy  were  fully  and  clearly  ex- 
plained The  petition  produced  its  effect,  and  the  order  was 
rescinded. 

We  have  purposely  abstained  from  any  notice  of  the 
various  attacks  made  on  the  Royal  Academy.  Its  consti- 
tution and  administration  are  now  so  well  known,  that  it  is 


|  not  very  difficult  1o  form  a  right  judgment  of  what  is  said 
j  either  for  or  against  it.    Those  who  find  fault  with  its  con- 
j  stitution,  should  show  how  it  can  bo  improved,  and  those 
l  who  would  deny  that  it  has  dono  service  to  the  arts  must 
"  bo  prepared  to  dispute  tho  truth  of  a  large  part  of  the  peti- 
tion just  referred  to.   Tho  administration  of  the  finances  o:* 
this  body  deserves  unqualified  praise.  It  has  itself  produced 
all  the  funds  necessary  for  its  aipport,  and  by  a  rare  com- 
bination of  liberality  and  economy  it  has  expended  largo 
sums  on  proper  objects,  and  yet  is  far  from  being  poor. 
There  aro  few  public  bodies  of  which  the  snmo  can  be  said. 

ROYAL  EXCHANGE.  Although  there  is  no  such 
building  actually  existing  at  present,  we  insert  hero  somo 
account  of  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  1338,  which  was  tho 
second  structure  he  original  ouo  having  met  with  a  simi- 
lar fate  in  the  Great  Fire  of  London  in  1C66.  The  fust 
edifice,  which  was  a  brick  building,  was  erected  by  Sir 
ThomasGresham,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  merchants, 
entirely  at  his  own  expense.  [Grksiiam-]  Notwithstand- 
ing the  general  confusion  and  trouble  occasioned  by  tho 
calamitous  coullagration.  the  new  Exchange  was  com- 
menced at  the  end  of  the  following  year,  and  was  so  fur  ad- 
vanced in  1669,  as  to  be  publicly  opened  for  business,  on 
September  28:  a  rather  cu/ious  circumstance,  when  it  is 
considered  that  more  than  the  same  time  has  elapsed  since 
the  last  fire,  and  the  future  Exchange  can  hardly  be  said  as 
yet  (March,  1641)  to  bo  actually  begun. 

The  design  of  the  late  Roval  Exchange  had  always  been 
attributed  to  Wren,  until  Mr.  Brayley  claimed  it  for  Mr. 
Edward  Jerman,  who  was  one  of  the  city  surveyors  at  that 
time,  and  who,  it  appears,  was  employed  by  the  committee 
to  conduct  the  works,  which,  however,  is  no  proof  whatever 
that  he  was  the  author  of  tho  design.  On  the  contrary,  as 
that  point  is  left  doubtful,  the  more  plausible  conjecture  is 
that  lie  was  not;  because,  had  he  been  so,  his  name  would 
in  all  likelihood  have  been  less  obscure,  if  only  on  account 
of  that  single  production,  for  it  was  certainly  looked  upon  at 
J  one  time  as  u  splendid  structure.  It  is  for  such  reason  alone 
j  that  wo  call  in  question  Jerman  s  title  to  be  considered  the 
real  architect,  since  we  are  not  at  all  solicitous  to  claim  that 
honour  for  Wren,  being  of  opinion  that  it  was  in  many 
respects  not  a  little  barbarous  in  taste,  and  that  Ponz 
[Pont.],  certainly  not  the  most  fastidious  of  critics,  did  not 
do  it  any  very  great  injustice  when  ho  spoke  of  it,  in  Ins 
account  of  his  "tour  in  England,  as  being  totally  devoid  of 
elegance  in  its  decorations.  Tho  lur^c  order  of  four  Corin- 
thian columns,  in  the  centre  of  the  Cornhill  front,  Mas  so 
managed  as  to  distuib  the  whole  design,  for  instead  of  its 
architrave  being  upon  tho  same  level  as  that  of  the  smaller 
order  on  each  sido  over  the  arcades,  it  was  lower  down ; 
consequently,  besides  the  disagreeable  irregularity  so  occa- 
sioned, that  portion  appeared  depressed,  although  made 
actually  loftier  than  the  rest  by  the  attic  and  tower.  An- 
other very  singular  solecism  was,  that  over  tho  iriterculumn 
on  each  side  of  the  large  central  archway  there  was  a  seg- 
mental pediment  most  unmeaning  in  purpose  and  insigni- 
ficant in  effect,  or  rather,  the  only  effect  was  to  make  us 
sensible  of  the  omission  of  a  central' pediment  in  the  design. 
Over  the  archway  or  middle  compartment  the  clock  tower 
was  carried  up  in  three  receding  and  diminishing  stones  or 
stages,  iti  cacti  of  which  was  an  arched  window,  and  at  the 
angles  a  Corinthian  half-column  grouped  with  a  scmi-pilas- 
ter  on  each  side,  similar  to  the  small  order  over  the  arcades 
in  the  lateral  divisions  of  the  front;  and  so  far  thcro  was 
some  uniformity  kept  up  between  there  portions  of  the 
design  and  the  tower.  There  were  also  at  otic  lime  two 
ugly  octagonal  lanterns  with  ogee  domes  not  ut  the  extre- 
mities of  the  front,  but  over  the  extreme  compartments 
where  the  arcades  projected  beyond  the  general  plan.  When 
those  turret*  were  removed  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain ;  but  the  larger  tower  was  taken  down,  and  a  new  one 
erected,  about  1821,  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  architect  to  tho 
Mercers'  Company,  at  which  tunc  other  alterations  were 
made  in  the  upper  part  of  the  central  compartment,  and 
among  them  was  that  of  substituting  balustrades,  with 
statues  on  their  pedestals,  for  the  two  si  mil  I  pediments 
above  mentioned.  Immediately  behind  these  balustrades 
rose  an  attic,  containing  a  large  panncl  with  bas-relief,  lljnk- 
ing  tho  loftier  stylobate  or  lower  story  of  the  tower,  to  which 
succeeded  a  low  octagonal  base,  with  clock  dials  on  its  faces, 
supporting  a  circular  Corinthian  peristyle  of  ei-ht  columns, 
crowned  by  a  dome.  This  arrangement  seems  to  us  much 
better  thau  that  of  tho  first  tower,  with  its  tbreo  square 
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rhfiit-l:kc  stories  dwindling;  upwards  into  insignificance. 
Siill  there  were  two  circumstances  which  detracted  consider- 
ably from  the  merit  of  the  second  or  circular  story  of  the 
!a-4  tower:  one,  the  absurdity  of  introducing  balustrades 
between  the  shaft*  of  the  columns  when  there  was  no  pass- 
use  behind  them:  the  other,  the  introducing  stumpy  arched 
windows  squeezed  into  all  the  intercolumns. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  inner  quadrangle  was,  that  it 
afforded  a  spacious  sheltered  ambulatory  C28  feet  wide) 
round  the  open  area:  in  point  of  architecture  it  was  poor, 
mid  in  some  of  its  features  very  offensive.  The  lower  and 
much  better  half  consisted  of  seven  arches  on  each  of  the 
longer  side*,  and  five  on  each  of  the  shorter  sides  of  the  open 
area,  springing  immediately  from  the  capitals  of  I  he  Doric 
columns:  those  at  the  angles  of  the  plan  had  clustered 
shafts.  But  the  beauty  of  such  a  combined  ordinance  was 
materially  injured  by  the  great  span  of  the  arches  in  compari- 
son with  the  height  of  the  columns.  This  scantiness  of  the 
calumniation,  and  consequent  apparent  fragility  of  the  lower 
part,  was  rendered  more  offensive  by  the  heavy  superstruc- 
ture over  it.  This  last  was  of  barbarous  design,  in  proof  of 
which  it  is  sufficient  to  obscrvo  that  the  architrave  was 
cut  through  by  ugly  little  oval  windows,  just  at  the  vertex 
of  each  arched  compartment,  where,  if  anything,  there 
ought  to  have  been  some  kind  of  keystone.* 

Theso  remarks  have  been  more 'minute  than  may  ^ecin 
consistent  with  an  article  of  this  kind;  yet  the  subject 
derives  from  circumstances  far  more  interest  just  now  than 
it  would  else  possess.  We  shall  not  say  anything  with 
respect  to  the  competitions  for  the  new  Exchange,  except 
that  the  last,  to  which  only  si\  architects  had  been  invited, 
was  confined  to  Mr.  Cockerell  and  Mr.  Tite,  and  that  the 
design  by  the  latter  was  selected  for  execution.  It  would 
be  altogether  premature  however  to  attempt  any  description 
of  what  will  probably  undergo  considerable  modifications  in 
many  parts,  for  it  is  said  that  the  western  portico  (a  Corin- 
thian octastyle)  is  now  to  be  extended  so  as  to  be  diprosty/e, 
instead  of  mnnaprottyle.  [Portico  ]  It  is  singular  that  the 
opportunity  should  not  now  be  taken  of  covering  in  the 
area  where  the  merchants  assemble,  instead  of  forming,  as 
before,  a  mere  court  with  colonnades  around  it,  where  the 
open  area  at  least  must  be  exposed  to  the  weather.  Every 
edifice  of  tho  kind  erected  within  the  last  century  is  covered 
in:  the  Royal  Exchange,  Dublin,  the  Bourse  at  Paris,  tho 
Exchange  at  Hamburg,  that  at  New  York  (since  destroyed 
by  flre>,  and  the  Birzha  or  Exchange  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Though  small,  the  first  or  these  is  singularly  elegant  in  its 
plan,  the  interior  forming  a  rotunda  within  a  square,  having 
a  circular  peristyle  of  twelve  Corinthian  columns  support- 
ing a  dome  over  the  central  part  of  the  area  below.  For 
some  account  of  the  Bourse  in  that  capital  we  refer  to  Paris. 
The  Birzha  at  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  contrary,  calls  for  some 
little  notice  here:  it  is  an  insulated  edifice  surrounded  bv 
a  Doric  peristyle,  forming  nine  intercolumns  at  each  end 
and  thirteen  on  each  of  the  longer  sides.  As  the  cella,  or 
body  of  the  edifice  enclosed  by  the  colonnades,  is  carried  up 
rather  higher  than  these  last,  there  are  110  pediments  over 
the  ends  or  fronts,  though  the  ends  of  the  cella  terminate 
in  a  pediment  outline,  and  have  a  large  semicircular  arch 
serving  to  light  the  interior  or  sallo,  which  has  also  a  lan- 
tern in  tho  centre  of  its  seroicylindrical  roof. 

We  here  subjoin  the  dimensions  of  the  late  Royal  Ex- 
change, with  those  of  the  intended  structure,  6cc. 

Old  Royal  Exchange.  Extreme  external  dimensions 
210  by  175  feet.  Interior  quadrangle  135  by  116  feet,  ur 
IS, '29U  square  feet.  Open  area  of  quadrangle  l>9  by  75  feet, 
or  74'25  square  feet. 

Plan  nf  Nne  Exchange.  {By  Mr.  T.te.)  Extreme 
length  from  east  to  west,  including  portico.  1'J3  feet ;  breadth 
at  east  end  175  feet  ;  interior  quadrangle  170  by  113  feet, 
or  1'.>,'210  square  feet;  open  area  of  quadrangle  1 14  by  67 
feet,  or  63lJb  square  feet. 

Exchange,  SI.  Petersburg.  Built  1804-10.  Exterior  33u 
by  -2-10  feet.  Snilc  100  by  <J0  feet,  or  17.100  square  feet. 

Bourse,  Puna.  Exterior  '234  by  164  feet.  Salle  or  in- 
terior covered  area  10B  by  5!)  feet,  exclusive  of  galleries,  or 
0372  square  feet. 

•  Tli.il  »*  do  not  Iioitow  unr  opiuinn  from  R»l|  li.  who  U  gnu-rally  quoted 
»»  Ati  (mu  te  on  Tl ic  building*  .<r  l-ou<l..n,  i*  rvhli-nl.  'nr  lie  «y»  WuX  ific  ■lnar). 
t»n-l«-  »  •  Ual  oirt  io  a  vrry  XO>xl  >l>lc.  noil  llui.hcd  Willi  cr«if  Briipnr/a  »/ 
die- m'-i'U.'  Amitiifr  »rit«  »»uiri  ua  •  lh«re  ore  mnoy  lii-aiiliw  in  ih»  arclu- 
t*.  Hire,  am)  Iml  low  dcfrcU.  TUvfonr  r.rrfm  l?)of  ll.i-q.ni.lt.iiifllr  ero  macntll. 
rvi.l.  iixl  riclil;  docwialrd  wi<li  uio  I >uM-in<-nt»  airhra  of  th*  ».iJk«.  thr 
<•.  tuir*.  uvertheiii.ntch**,  itativ-».  pillar*,  ein  nlni  wind.;**,  f olnblaluio.  j*JI- 
■urnU.  aud  oat™u»rt».  «Jl  in  corr,«  frv^ttM,  a»d  arronjif  m/-a(/ 


ROYAL  SOCIETY  (of  London),  consists  of  a  number  of 
persons  associated  together  fur  the  purpose  of  promoting 
mathematical  and  physical  science.  At  its  formation  the 
more  particular  object  of  the  members  was  to  assist  each 
other  in  extending  their  knowlvdgo  of  natural  and  experi- 
mental philosophy. 

Philosophical  societies  for  the  cultivation  or  advancement 
of  particular  branches  of  human  knowledge  existed,  both  on 
the  Continent  and  in  this  country,  before  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  Italy,  tho  Florentine  Academy  and 
the  Academia  dellaCrusca  had  been  founded  with  the  view 
of  improving  the  language  and  literature  of  that  country. 
Fi  ance  had  its  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  and  its 
Royal  Academy  of  Inscriptions;  and  the  Antiquarian  Society 
in  England  was  founded  in  1572.  With  the  exception  of 
the  persons  connected  with  these  institutions,  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  of  letters,  the  fine  arts,  and  antiquities, 
the  learned  world  was  in  that  and  the  preceding  ages 
chiefly  occupied  with  scholastic  philosophy.  But  the  dis- 
coveries of  Galileo  in  astronomy  and  mechanics  hating 
opened  a  field  for  research  in  those  sciences,  men  of  learn- 
ing began  to  turn  to  pursuits  which,  while  they  fwmed  to 
constitute  a  worthy  exercise  of  human  intellect,  promised 
to  lead  to  results  of  great  practical  utility. 

England  appears  to  have  led  the  way  to  the  formation  of 
a  body  of  men  who  sought  by  mutual  co-operation  to  advance 
the  new  philosojhy,  as  it  was  called  ;  for  Dr.  Wallis,  in  an 
account  of  his  own  life,  relates  that  in  1645,  which  must 
therefore  have  been  while  the  civil  war  was  raging  in  the 
country,  several  persons  who  then  resided  in  London,  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  Mr.  Ilauk,  a  native  of  Germany,  joined 
themselves  iuto  a  club,  in  which,  purposely  excluding  politics 
and  theology,  they  agreed  to  communicate  to  each  other 
the  results  of  their  researches  in  chemistry,  medicine,  geo- 
metry, astronomy,  mechanics,  magnetism,  navigation,  and 
experimental  philosophy  in  general.  Among  those  who 
first  met  for  this  worthy  purpose,  were  Drs.  Wilkins  Wallis, 
Goddard,  Ent,  and  Glisson.  and  Messrs.  Haak  and  Forster 
(the  professor  of  astronomy  at  Gresham  College);  and  the 
place  of  their  niectinu  was  generally  at  Dr.  Goddard's  lodg- 
ings, but  they  oceasiorrally  assembled  in  Gresham  College  or 
in  its  neighbourhood.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  club  which 
Mr.  Boyle,  in  a  letter  (1646),  designates  tbe  invisible  o: 
philosophical  society. 

Before  the  year  1651,  Drs.  Wilkins.  Wallis,  and  Goddard, 
having  obtained  appointments  at  Oxford,  wtnt  to  reside  in 
that  city,  where,  being  joimfd  by  Drs.  SethWnrd.  Bat  hurst. 
Petty,  and  Willis  (the  hist  an  eminent  physician),  and 
Mr.  Rooke,  they  constituted  themselves  a  society  similar  to 
that  which  they  had  left  in  London.  They  met  at  first  at 
Dr.  Petty's  lodgings,  which  were  in  the  house  of  an  apothe- 
cary, where  they  had  access  to  such  drugs  as  they  wished 
to  examine;  and  ns  often  as  any  of  the  members  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  the  metropolis,  they  did  not  fail  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  their  former  associates.  When  Dr.  Petty  went 
to  Ireland  in  1652,  the  meetings  at  Oxford  appear  to  have 
been  for  a  time  suspended;  tor  that  gentleman,  writing 
from  Dublin  to  Mr.  Boyle,  in  the  beginning  of  165*.  ex- 
presses his  gratification  that  the  club  was  revived;  arid  in 
the  same  year  the  members  met  either  at  the  apartments  of 
Dr.  Wilkins  inWadham  College,  or  at  the  lodging*  of  Mr. 
Boyle.  It  appears  however  that,  in  the  beginning  of  1659, 
all  of  them  except  the  latter  gentleman,  who  continued  to 
reside  at  Oxford  till  166S,  came  to  London,  where  they  re- 
joined the  friends  who  had  remained  there,  and  where  the 
united  clubs  were  almost  immediately  strengthened  by  tin- 
accession  of  several  new  members.  "At  that  lime  the  lec- 
tures on  astronomy  and  geometry  in  Gresham  College  were 
delivered,  the  former  by  Mr.  Christopher  Wren,  on  every 
Wednesday,  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  Rooke  (who  had  be  n 
appointed  in  1652),  on  every  Thursday ;  and  these  gentle- 
men, together  with  Lord  Viscount  Brouncker,  Mr.  Brereton 
(afterwards  Lord  Brcrclon),  Sir  Paul  Ncile.Mr  John  Evelyn, 
Mr.  Balle,  Dr.  Croone,  and  others,  besides  the  Oxford  mcru- 
bers,  used  after  the  lectures  to  assemble  for  philosophical 
conversation  in  an  adjoining  room.  This  slate  of  things  did 
not  however  continue  long,  for  during  the  same  venr.  ir. 
consequence  of  the  troubles  which  ensued  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Protectorship  by  Richard  Cromwell,  the  ap»rt- 
tnents  which  had  been  occupied  for  scientific  purposes  were 
converted  into  quarters  for  soldiers,  and  the  members  of 
the  society  were  obliged  to  disperse. 

We  learn  also  from  Dr.  Walli*.  that  upon  the  restoration 
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in  1660,  tho  meetings  were  revived;  and  on  the  2f>th  of 
November  in  that  year,  the  members  came  to  a  resolution 
that  tlicy  would  assemble  during  term-time  in  Mr.  Rooke's 
chambers  at  Grcsham  College,  uud  during  the  vacation  at 
Mr.  Balle's  chambers  in  the  Temple.  It  was  further  resolved 
that  tho  members  should  constitute  themselves  a  society 
for  promoting  physico  mathematical  learning,  similar  to  the 
voluntary  associations  of  men  for  other  brunches  of  know- 
ledge in  foreign  countries.    At  this  time  also  a  series  of 
resolutions  relating  to  the  objects  proposed  by  the  society 
were  drawn  up,  and  of  these  the  following  is  a  brief  outline: 
— It  was  agreed  that  records  should  be  mado  of  all  the 
works  of  nature  and  art  of  which  any  account  could  bo  ob- 
tained ;  so  that  the  present  age  and  posterity  might  be  able 
to  mark  tho  errors  which  hnvo  been  strengthened  by  long 
prescription,  to  restore  truths  which  have  long  been  ne- 
glected, and  to  extend  the  us.es  of  those  already  known  ; 
thus  making  the  way  easier  to  those  which  are  yet  unknown. 
It  was  also  resolved  to  admit  men  of  different  religions, 
professions,  and  nations,  in  order  that  the  knowledge  uf  na- 
ture might  be  freed  from  the  prejudices  of  sects,  and  from 
a  bias  in  favour  of  any  particular  branch  of  learning,  and 
that  all  mankind  might  as  much  as  possible  bo  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  philosophy,  which  it  was  proposed  to  reform, 
nut  oy  laws  and  ceremonies,  but  by  practice  and  example. 
It  was  further  resolved  that  the  Society  should  not  be  a 
school  where  some  might  teach  and  others  he  taught,  but 
mlier  a  sort  of  laboratory  where  all  persons  might  operate 
independently  of  one  another.    Lastly,  it  was  resolved  that 
each  member  should  subscribe  his  name  to  an  agreement 
that  he  would  constantly  attend  tho  Society's  meetings  if 
not  prevented  by  illness  or  some  indispensable  business; 
that  lie  should  pay  ten  shillings  on  his  admission,  and  I  hat 
lie  «hr>uld  subscribe  one  shilling  weekly  while  he  continued 
to  belong  to  the  Society;  but  from  this  obligation  he  was  to 
In-  freed  if  he  chose  to  withdraw.    At  the  same  time  Dr. 
Wilkin*  was  chosen  chairman,  Mr.  Balle,  treasurer,  and  Dr. 
Croone.  registrar.  It  was  agreed  to  meet  every  Wednesday, 
from  3  to  0  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  revenue  thus  raised  from  the  members  was  intended 
U  enable  the  Society  to  accomplish  tho  various  objects  for 
which  it  was  instituted,  and  particularly  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense* of  the  philosophical  experiments'  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  make.  The  intention  was,  that  persons  should  bo 
>ent  to  travel  abroad,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  informa- 
tion, whilo  others  should  remain  in  London,  and  present  the 
rc-ulls  of  their  researches  at  the  weekly  meetings.  It  was 
determined  that  the  members  should  bo  formed  into  colu- 
mn tees  for  the  consideration  of  the  subjects  which  were  to 

illustrated  by  experiments,  and  that  tho  performance  of 
the  latter  should  be  assigned  to  persons  who.  by  their  purli- 
r alar  talents,  were  best  qualified  for  the  duty.  Some  of  the 
members  also  were  to  be  appointed  to  examine  all  works  on 
the  natural  history  of  foreign  countries,  that  out  of  them  they 
might  prepare  directions  as  a  guide  in  making  inquiries 
concerning  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  cur- 
rents of  the  sea,  and  id  performing  experiments  on  light, 
tnagnetUm,  &tc.  It  was  proposed  to  bring  the  results  of 
the  researches  into  one  common  stock,  and  to  consign  them 
in  public  registers  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 
Without  regard  to  any  order  in  the  arrangement ;  it  being 
couriered,  that  if  subjects  of  a  like  nature  were  brought 
l^cilier.  persons  might  be  tempted  too  early  to  form  gene- 
ral systems,  which  might  be  detrimental  to  tho  progress  of 
philosoptjy.    (Dr.  Sprat,  History  <>f  the  Royal  Society.) 

Such  wcro  the  plan  and  constitution  of  the  infant  Society, 
wliirli  was  destined,  in  its  maturity,  to  hold  so  distinguished 
a  place  in  the  annals  of  science.  Its  first  recorded  steps, 
v. liiel i  took  place  Dec.  5,  1660,  consisted  in  appointing  Mr. 
Mien,  at  the  next  weekly  meeting,  to  perform  an  experi- 
ment on  the  vibrations  of  pendulums,  and  Lord  Hrouncker 
to  bring  in  a  series  of  instructions  for  conducting  some  ex- 
lvrimenis  (  relating  to  tho  temperature,  moisture,  &c.  of 
'lit  air),  the  performance  of  which  on  the  Peak  ofTeneriffe 
it  was  intended  to  procure. 

A  week  afterwards  it  was  resolved  that  persons  desiring 
h»  he  admitted  should  be  recommended  by  soino  member, 
and  that  the  election  should  take  place  by  ballot.  No  one 
below  tl,c.  rank  of  a  baron  was  to  be  admitted  without  a 
scrutiny;  and  the  number  of  members  was  to  he  limited  to 
fifty-five,  of  whom  twenty-one  were  to  be  a  quorum  for  clec- 
bons  and  nine  for  other  matters.  It  was  agreed  also  that 
t'  e  fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  the  pro- 


fessors of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  both  uni- 
versities should,  if  they  desired,  be  admitted  as  supernume- 
raries on  payintr  the  fees  and  lending  their  assistance  when 
convenient.  The  restriction  respecting  the  number  uf 
members  was  however  soon  afterwards  taken  off-;  and,  at 
this  time,  candidates  who  were  proposed  on  one  evening 
were  often  admitted  at  thi  next,  or  at  the  second  following 
meeting,  though  the  practice  respecting  the  interval  between 
the  application  and  the  admission  seems  to  have  been  very 
variable.  The  president  or  chairman  held  his  post  some- 
times during  the  evening  only,  sometimes  ha  was  appointed 
for  a  month,  and  ho  was  occasionally  re-elected.  Two  per- 
sons were  appointed  to  supcr.ntend  the  arrangements  for 
performing  the  proposed  experiments,  and  one  of  the  mem- 
bers acted  as  a  reporter  at  the  meetings.  Ait  amanuensis 
for  copying  minutes,  and  an  operator  under  the  superin- 
tendents, were  engaged  as  servants,  and  received  salaries. 

In  that  age,  the  constitution  and  qualities  of  material 
bodies  being  very  imperfectly  known,  suggestions  founded 
on  ill-observed  phenomena,  and  the  marvellous  relations  of 
credulous  travellers,  were  often  thought  deserving  of  consi- 
deration from  the  bare  possibility  that  they  might  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  useful  truths;  und  this  circums.ance  may  serve 
to  account  for  tho  apparently  absurd  inquiries  and  experi- 
ments which  appear  in  the  notices  of  the  Society's  first 
labours.  Thus,  in  1661,  Mr.  Boyle  was  requested  to  ascertain 
the  name  of  the  place  in  Brazil  w  here  thcro  was  said  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  wood  which  attracts  fishes;  he  was  also  de- 
sited  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  circumstance  mentioned 
by  Srhotter—  that  a  fish  suspended  by  a  thread  would  turn 
towards  the  wind.  And  in  the  satno'ycar,  the  opinion  that 
a  spider  could  not  get  out  of  a  space  enclosed  within  u  circle 
formed  of  powdered  unicorn's  horn  was  actually  made  thu 
subject  of  an  experiment.  The  philosopher  will  however 
forget  these  early  occupations  of  the  Society  when  he  medi- 
tates on  the  works  of  a  Newton  and  a  Davy,  which  are  also 
recorded  in  tho  pages  of  its  history. 

The  Society  having  presented  un  address  to  the  kim» 
(Charles  II.)  on  his  restoration,  his  majesty  expressed  much 
satisfaction  that  the  institution  had  originated  in  his  reign, 
und  promised  to  support  it  with  his  influence.  And,  in 
1662.  bv  the  concurrence,  it  is  said,  of  Lord  Clarendon,  tho 
chancellor.  Sir  GeotlYy  Palmer,  the  attorney-general,  and 
Sir  Heneuge  Finch,  the  solicitor-general,  he  granted  a 
charter,  by  which  the  members  were  incorporated  into  a  So- 
ciety consisting  of  a  president,  council,  and  fellows,  under 
the  nume  of  tho  Royal  Society.  In  this  they  were  declared 
capable  of  holding  lands,  tenements,  &tc.  in  perpetuity  or 
otherwise,  and  of  suing  or  defending  in  any  court  of  law  ;  a 
coat  of  arms  was  given  them,  and  they  were  allowed  to  have 
a  common  seal  for  their  use.  William  Viscount  Brouncker 
was  appointed  president,  and  tweiity-ono  persons  were  ap- 
pointed by  name  to  form  a  council.  It  wos  further  regulnted 
that  the  president  should  be  elected  annually  on  St.  Andrew  '* 
day.  ond  that  ten  of  the  council  should,  at  the  same  time, 
be  replaced  by  ten  other  persons  chosen  from  among  the 
fellows.  (Birch.  Hhtury  »f  the  Royal  S'tciety,  vol.  i.)  This 
charter  being  found  not  sufficiently  explicit,  in  the  follow- 
ing vear  another  was  obtained,  in  which  the  president  and 
fellows  are  designated  the  President  of  the  Council  and  the 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  for  promoting 
natural  knowledge;  and  in  which,  after  declaring  that  the 
Society  might  hold  lands,  &.c,  there  is  added  '  Statuto  de 
alienati'me  in  man  urn  mortuam  non  obstante.'  (Birch,  ul 
gup.)  Between  1 CG I  and  1664,  the  king  made  several  visits 
to  the  Society,  and  on  those  occasions  experiments  were 
exhibited,  for  the  pieparation  of  which  committees  of  the 
members  were  appointed.  In  1663  his  majesty  bestowed  a 
mace  on  the  Society,  and  in  1664  he  signer!  himself,  in  the 
Charter-book,  its  founder;  at  the  same  time  the  duke  of 
York  (afterwards  James  II.)  signed  himself  a  fellow. 

The  Royal  Society  of  London  may  now  bo  said  to  have 
been  completely  formed,  and  it  must  be  considered  as  the 
oldest  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  if  »o  except  tho  Academy  of 
the  Lvncei  at  Rome.  The  Acaih'inie  Fraiicaise,  which,  in 
1635,'had  been  established  by  Richelieu,  had  for  its  object 
only  the  improvement  of  the  French  language;  and  though, 
in  1657,  a  number  of  learned  men.  among  whom  were 
Descartes,  Gassondt.  and  Rohcrval,  were  accustomed  to  as- 
semble at  the  apartments  of  I'ere  Mersenno  in  Puris,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  philosophical  experiments,  and  of 
reading  the  solutions  of  such  mathematical  problems  as,  ac 
cording  to  the  general  praclice  of  that  age.  had  be«n  proposed 
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to  them,  vet  it  was  not  till  1666  that  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  M.  Colbert,  founded  what  was  then  called  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  for  purposes  similar  to  those 
which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Roynl  Society.  To  the 
latter  therefore  belongs  the  honour  of  having  preceded  the 
former  in  time,  and  probablv  that  of  having  in  some  mea- 
sure led  to  its  formation.  It  must  also  be  considered  as 
having  been  the  |«arent  of  the  numerous  scientific  institu- 
tions which  have  since  been  formed  in  the  British  Isles  as 
well  as  on  the  Continent. 

It  is  observed  by  Hume,  that  its  patent  was  all  that  the 
Society  obtained  from  the  king,  who,  though  a  lover  of  the 
sciences,  animated  them  by  his  example  alone,  not  bv  his 
bounty ;  and  the  historian  contrasts  the  conduct  of  iho  Eng- 
lish king  with  that  of  his  contemporary  Louis  XIV.,  who 
fell  short  of  Charles  in  genius  and  knowledge,  while  he  ex- 
ceeded him  in  liberality.  There  may  be  truth  in  this,  but 
it  ought  to  be  remembered  that,  in  106",  the  Society  received 
from  the  crown  a  free  gift  of  what  was  then  called  Chelsea 
College,  w  hich  it  nftcrwards  sold  for  its  benefit. 

From  the  time  of  the  charter  being  granted,  the  business 
of  the  Society  assumed  more  importance,  and  in  1664  Mr. 
Hookc  whs  appointed  curator,  with  a  salary  of  80/.  per  an- 
num. The  west  gallery  of  Gresham  College  was  appointed 
as  a  repository  for  the  instruments  which  were  under  his 
charge,  and  for  a  museum  of  natural  curiosities  which  had 
been  given  by  Mr.  Colwal,  one  of  the  members.  Sir  John 
Cutler  also'  settled  on  Mr.  Hooke  50/.  per  annum,  in  consi- 
deration of  his  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  History 
of  Nature  and  Art,  under  the  regulation  of  the  Society; 
and  the  latter,  in  the  same  ytmr,  formed  itself  into  seven 
committees  for  the  purpose  ol  considering  the  different  sub- 
jects of  which  it  was  cognizant.  These  were  mechanics, 
astronomy  and  optics,  anatomy,  chemistry,  agriculture,  the 
history  of  trade,  natural  phenomena ;  and  there  was.  besides, 
a  committee  to  manage  the  correspondence.  The  Royal 
Society  early  received  many  tokens  of  approbation  from 
foreign  nations,  as  well  as  from  the  nobility  and  the  learned 
in  this  country.  It  corresponded  frequently  wiih  the  scien- 
tific men  in  France,  and  it  was  invited  by  Prince  I-copold, 
the  brother  of  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  to  keep  up  a 
mutual  communication  with  the  philosophers  of  Florence. 
The  Germans  published  in  their  books  favourable  testi- 
monials of  its  labours,  and  foreigners  of  distinction  often 
attended  its  weekly  meetings. 

The  first  portion,  or  number,  of  the  '  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions,' as  the  work  which  the  Society  published  was  de- 
signated, appeared  on  Monday,  March  6,  1065.  It  contained 
sixteen  quarto  pages,  with  an  introduction  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Society,  Mr  Oldenburg,  who  was  considered  as  the 
editor ;  and  it  was  intended  that  one  such  number  should 
be  published  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month.  After 
the  fifth  number  came  out  (June,  1665),  the  public  meetings 
of  the  members  were  discontinued  on  account  of  the  plague 
which  then  raged ;  but  it  appears  from  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Boyle,  at  Oxford,  to  Oldenburg,  who  remained  in  Lon- 
don, that  several  of  the  members  were  then  in  the  former 
city,  and  that  they  met  and  made  experiments  at  his  lodg- 
ings. From  these  experiments  and  the  communications 
made  by  some  of  the  members,  there  were  formed  three  more 
numbers  of  the  '  Transactions ;'  these  were  published  at 
Oxford ;  but  the  ninth  and  all  the  succeeding  numbers  came 
out  in  l.ondon.  The  title  of  the  work  was  changed  in  1679 
to  that  of  'Philosophical  Collections,'  when  Dr.  Hooko  be- 
came the  editor;  but  tho  former  title  was  restored  in  Janu- 
ary. 16S3,  with  No.  1-11,  which  was  published  by  Dr.  Plot, 
who  was  then  the  secretary. 

The  council  met  again  in  Gresham  College,  in  February, 
1666,  but  tho  public  meetings  of  the  Society  did  not  take 
place  till  June  in  that  year.  In  the  same  year  tho  great 
lire,  which  laid  nearly  all  Lmdon  in  ashes,  having  compelled 
the  authorities  of  the  city  to  take  possession  of  the  rooms 
hitherto  occupied  by  the  Society,  the  latter  gratefully  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  apartments  in  Arundel  House,  and  it  met 
there  for  the  first  lime  in  January,  1667.  The  munificent 
owner  of  (he  mansion,  Mr.  Henry  Howard  of  Norfolk  (after- 
wards earl  marshal  of  England),  at  the  same  time  presented 
the  Society  with  the  library  which  had  been  purchased  by 
his  grandfather,  Thomas,  earl  of  Arundel,  and  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  Matthew  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary. 
This  valuable  library,  coupling  of  sovcral  thousand  punted 
volumes  and  numerous  manuscript?,  thus  became  the  pro 


put  it  under  the  care  of  its  own  officers,  and  it  has  been  sub- 
sequently greatly  increased  by  donations  and  purchases. 
Being  probably  anxious  to  trespass  as  little  as  possible  on 
tho  hospitality  of  tho  noble  family  to  whom  the  mansion  be- 
longed, the  Society  proposed  (November,  166")  to  raise,  by 
subscription  among  its  members,  money  to  build  a  college 
for  itself;  and  by  "May  in  the  following  year  1000/.  weie 
subscribed.  Mr.  Howard  at  the  same  time  generously  pro- 
mised to  give  the  ground  for  the  purpose.  The  same  gentle- 
man al&a  offered  a  design  for  the  building,  and  both  Dr. 
Christopher  Wren  and  Mr.  Hooke  gave  plans  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  project  was  earned  any  further.  In  Oc- 
tober. 1674,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Gresham  professors,  the 
Society  returned  to  its  former  apartments  in  that  college, 
which  had  now  the  name  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  The  west 
gallery  was  cleared  out  for  the  Society  as  a  repository,  and 
the  long  gallery  as  a  library  for  the  reception  of  the  book*, 
which  had  till  then  remained  at  Arundel  House. 

Soon  after  this  lime  the  prosperity  of  the  Society  seems 
to  have  suffered  some  diminution.  In  1667,  when  Dr. 
Sprat's  '  History  *  was  published,  there  were  nearly  2o0 
members;  in  1673,  it  appears  lhat  the  number  was  only 
146,  and  of  these,  79  were  persons  who  had  long  neglected 
to  pay  their  subscriptions.  This  great  number  of  de 
faultcrs  gave  much  uneasiness  to  those  who  wished  >vell 
to  the  Society ;  and  the  latter,  besides  making  pressing 
applications  for  the  arreais,  seriously  contemplated  au 
attempt  to  enforce  payment  by  legal  processes.  It  does 
not  appear  that  this  last  measure  was  ever  put  in  prac- 
tice, and  the  council  adopted  a  more  effectual  means  of 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  Society  in  charging  them- 
selves with  the  duly  of  delivering  lectures  on  philosophical 
subjects,  and  in  providing  a  number  of  good  experiments. 
The  first  lecture,  in  pursuance  of  this  plan,  appears  to  lu-.f 
been  delivered  in  1674,  bv  Sir  William  Petty,  and  it  was 
ordered  to  bo  printed.  The  president  (Lord  Brounckcr) 
also  propo-ed,  in  1G68,  that  a  silver  medal,  worth  about 
twenty  shillings,  should  be  given  to  any  fellow,  not  a 
curator,  who  should  make  before  the  Society  any  particu- 
larly meritorious  experiment. 

Dame  Lady  Sadleir,  tho  relict  of  Dr.  Croone,  one  of  tbe 
earliest  members,  left  by  her  will,  in  1706.  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  lecture  Jor  the  advancement  uf 
natural  knowledge,  to  be  read  before  the  Royal  Socteiy ; 
this  did  not  however  come  into  operation  till  1 738.  when 
the  first  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Stuart.  The  Bakcrian  lecture 
on  electro-chemistry  was  founded  m  1774,  and  the  first  was 
delivered  in  1775,  by  Mr.  Peter  Woulfe. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Society  a  duo  attention  to  the  cha- 
racters of  the  persons  admitted  as  fellows  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  always  given  ;  and,  in  consequence,  many 
joined  who  neither  paid  the  fees  nor  contributed  auy  in- 
formation at  the  meetings,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  were  excused  the  payments  was  found  to 
bear  too  great  a  proportion  to  the  whole.  In  order  tn 
remedy  these  evils,  in  16b-2,  the  president,  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  brought  in  the  draught  of  a  statute  in  which  il  v.a* 
provided  that  any  person  proposing  a  candidate  for  admis- 
sion should  give  his  name  to  some  member  of  tbe  council  ; 
at  the  next  or  at  some  following  meeting  of  the  council,  it 
was  to  be  considered  w  hether  the  proposed  candidate  was 
likely  to  be  useful  to  the  Society  or  not;  if  the  members 
were  satisfied  on  this  head,  the  candidate  was  to  be  formally 
proposed  at  the  next  meeting,  and  afterwards  balloted  for 
"as  usual.  On  his  election  ho  was  to  sign  the  statute  book, 
and  on  or  before  being  admitted,  he  was  to  pay  the  prescribed 
fecj.  In  the  same  year  it  was  agreed  that  none  except 
foreigners  should  be  exempted  from  the  payments  It  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  persons  who  were  excused  the  yay- 
ment  of  the  admission-foes  o<-  tho  weekly  subscriptions 
were  such  as,  from  tho  pressure  of  their  circumstances,  were 
unublo  to  incur  the  expense,  or  such  as.  from  the  services 
which  they  rendered  to  the  Society,  might  justly  claim  the 
exemption ;  but  it  must  be  regretted  that,  among  those  who 
petitioned  to  be  excused  on  the  former  ground,  is  Id  be 
found  the  name  of  Newton.  This  great  man,  who  wa* 
elected  in  January,  1672,  though  he  was  not  admitted  i-il 
February  1675  (probably  on  account  of  his  residence  br.t  i; 
at  Cambridge),  cannot  certainly  he  considered  as  one  wbo>« 
income  did  not  enable  hiui  to  make  un  annuai  payment  of 
fifty-two  shillings. 
It  was  proposed,  in  Octobor.  1674,  to  refuse  to  strangers 


pertyof  the  Society,  which  immediately  took  measures  to  the  permission,  which  had  been  before  granted,  to  be  pre- 
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tent  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  from  an  opinion  that 
members  might  bv'uuwilling  to  bring  forward  their  com- 
maturations  in  the  presence  of  such  persons.    And  at  the 
same  tune  it  was  proposed  that  the  members  should  bind 
themselves  not  to  divulge  what  passed  in  their  meetings,  it 
being  thought  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Society  that 
tiie  particulars  of  the  experiments  and  communications 
should  be  made  known  before  they  appeared  iu  the  printed 
'Transactions.'    We  lead  that,  on  one  occasion  only,  a  lady 
was  permitted  to  be  piesentat  the  meetings  of  the  Society  ; 
this  was  in  1667,  when  the  duchess  of  Newcastle,  having 
expressed  a  wish  to  that  effect,  it  was  agreed  to  invite  her 
grace,  and  tome  experiments,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  were  repeated  in  her  presence. 

Iu  1667  Dr.  Spr.it  (afterwards  bishop  of  Rochester)  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  his  '  History  of  the  Royal  Society ;' 
and  in  that  work,  while  the  object  of  the  Society  is  dis- 
tinctly declared  to  be  the  promotion  of  philosophy  by  expe- 
riment and  by  the  observation  of  natural  phenomena,  an 
effort  is  made  to  remove  the  misapprehensions  respecting 
the  tendency  of  its  pioccedings,  which  appear  to  have  been 
generally  entertained.     It  was  objected  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  neglected  the  wiser  and  more  discerning 
nnticnts.  and  sought  the  guidance  of  their  own  unassisted 
judgments;  and  tha*  by  admitting  among  them  men  of  all 
cuuntries  and  all  religions,  they  endangered  the  stability  of 
the  established  church.    It  was  urged  moreover  that  a  phi- 
losophy founded  on  experiment  was  likely  to  lead  to  an 
overthrow  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  even  to  a  denial  of 
the  existence  of  a  Deity.    Among  these  bigots  were  Henry 
Stubbe,  a  physician,  at  Warwick,  and  the  Rev.  Robert 
Crosse,    of  Somersetshire  ;    both    these    persons  wrote 
pamphlets,  in  which  they  attacked  the  Soc  iety  with  great 
virulence  and  scurrility  of  language,  charging  the  members 
with  bringing  contempt  on  amient  and  solid  learning,  with 
undermining  the  universities. destroying  Protestantism,  and 
introducing  popery  in  its  stead.    In  his  apology  for  the 
Society,  Dr.  Sprat  asserts  that  it  in  reality  reverences  the 
f>otsteps  of  the  anticnts,  and  that  it  willingly  subscribes  to 
their  opinion  in  matters  purely  probable;  but  he  claims 
for  it  the  privilege  of  judging  from  facts,  and  he  justifies 
this  liberty  by  the  practice  of  the  Greeks,  who,  he  observes, 
readily  received  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  while  they 
entirely  rejected  their  superstitions.    He  further  adds  that 
the  conversation  of  the  Ibarned  men  who  first  met  at  Oxford 
served  to  form  a  race  of  young  students  whose  minds  be- 
CUM  imbued  with  a  taste  for  natural  knowledge ;  and  that, 
by  their  influence,  the  discipline  of  the  university  was  pre- 
served from  the  spiritual  frenzy  which  then  prevailed  in  the 
kingdom.    The  Society  also  found  an  able  apologist  in  Mr. 
Glanville,  who,  in  1659,  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
'  Plus  Ultra,  or  the  Progress  of  Knowledge  since  the  days 
of  Aristotle.' 

By  the  death  of  Dr.  Wilkin*  (then  bishop  of  Chester), 
one  of  the  earliest  members,  the  Society  obtained  a  legacy 
of  400/.,  which*  in  January,  1675,  was  laid  out  in  the  pur- 
chase of  an  annual  income  of  24/.,  from  certain  fee  farm 
rents  at  Lewes  in  Sussex;  and  in  January,  1082,  the 
college  and  lands  in  Chelsea,  which  had  been  granted  to 
tiie  Society,  wcro  sold  to  the  king  for  1 300/. ;  this  sum  was 
soon  afterwards  vested  in  African  and  East  Indian  stock  ; 
and  from  that  time  the  Society  began  to  possess  a  permanent 
revenue.  Till  the  year  1668  no  fixed  salary  was  allowed  to 
•  lie  secretary,  but  Mr.  Oldenburg,  who  had  long  held  that 
post,  received  50/.  occasionally ;  and  in  that  year  it  was 
agreed  to  allow  him  -10/.  per  annum.  After  his  death 
(1677)  two  secretaries  wore  appointed,  with  salaries;  but 
in  1685,  Mr.  Aston  and  Mr.  Robinson  declining  on  a  sudden 
to  serve  tho  Society,  the  council  resolved,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  inconvenience  of  being  so  deserted  iu  future,  to  have 
two  honorary  secretaries ;  it  was  agreed  also  to  have  a  secre- 
tary with  a  fixed  salary  to  transact  the  business,  and  the 
qualifications  required  in  the  person  who  should  fill  the 
latter  post  are  stated  at  length  in  Birch's  '  History,'  vol.  iv. 
Of  the  former,  Sir  John  Hoskyns  and  Dr.  Gale  were  the 
two  first;  and  in  January,  1686,  Mr.  Edmund  Hal  Icy  was 
appointed  tho  paid  secretary,  at  50/.  per  annum. 

In  1701  the  Society,  which  till  this  time  had  continued 
to  hold  its  meetings  in  Greshnm  College,  removed  to  a 
spacious  house  which  it  purchased  in  Crane  Court,  Fleet 
Street.  It  had  long  been  fell  that  the  college  was  too  remote 
from  the  dwellings  of  many  of  the  members;  and,  as  early  as 
1666,  it  had  been  proposed  to  obtain  a  house  in  Westminster. 
P.C.,  No.  1*57. 


The  house  in  Crane  Court  afforded  room  for  the  meetings, 
for  the  library,  and  for  the  museum  of  curiosities;  and 
here  the  reading  of  papers  and  the  exhibition  of  experiments 
took  place,  as  before,  till  tho  year  1 782,  when  the  govern- 
ment assigned  to  the  Society  the  apartments  which  it  now 
occupies  in  Somerset  House.  On  removing  to  the  latter 
place,  it  became  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  museum  for 
want  of  room;  but  this  inconvenience  has  since  been  ob- 
viated, as  in  1826  the  rooms  formerly  used  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  lottery  were  given  up  to  the  Society.  The 
library  is  now  very  extensive,  and  a  catalogue  of  the 
scientific  books,  lately  made  at  a  great  expense,  forms  a  thick 
octavo  volume. 

In  1703  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  appointed  president  of 
the  Society,  and  this  honourable  post  was  held  by  the 
greatest  of  philosophers  till  his  death,  which  happened  in 
I  "27.  The  experiments  of  Newton  on  telescopes  and  on 
light  and  colours  were  amongst  the  first  subjects  which 
gave  a  value  to  the  1  Transactions'  of  tho  Society  ;  and 
the  latter  showed  its  sense  of  the  honour  which  it  derived 
from  being  able  to  number  him  among  its  fellows,  by 
publishing,  at  its  own  expense,  in  1688,  the  first  edition  of 
tho  '  Principia  ;'  though  its  pecuniary  circumstances  could 
not  then  have  been  nourishing,  since  at  the  end  of  the 
following  year  it  had  incurred  debts,  for  the  payment  of 
which  it  was  obliged  to  sell  part  of  its  East  India  stock. 

The  service  rendered  to  tho  cause  of  science  from  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  earned  for  the 
Society  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  every  man  to  whom 
the  advancement  of  the  human  intellect  is  an  object  of 
hiyh  consideration.  The  Society  numbers  among  those 
who  arc  and  who  have  been  Us  members,  some  of  tho 
brightest  ornaments  of  philosophy  and  human  nature; 
and  it  may  be  said  that  most  of  the  discoveries  by  which 
the  face  of  science  has  been  changed  have  been  made 
known  to  the  world  through  the  papers  published  in  the 
volumes  of  its  'Transactions.'  In  proof  of  this  wo  may 
refer  to  Dr.  Thomson's  '  History  of  the  Royal  Society,' 
in  which  the  subjects  of  the  papers  are  reduced  under  the 
heads  of  natural  history,  mathematics,  mechanical  philo- 
sophy, and  chemistry,  besides  some  miscellaneous  matters; 
also  to  the  volumes  of  tho  'Transactions'  which  have  been 
published  since  1800,  when  the  above-mentioned  'History* 
terminates,  and  which  contain,  among  others  of  great  value, 
the  papers  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  with  those  of  Faraday, 
Young.  Kater,  and  Wollaston. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  the '  PhilosophicalTransactions' 
were  at  first  published  in  monthly  numbers:  these  were 
afterwards  collected  into  volumes,  and,  from  the  commence- 
ment in  I6fi5  to  the  year  1800,  the  work  consisted  of  90 
volumes.  From  that  time  a  volume  has  come  out  annually, 
and.  up  to  tho  present  year  (18-11),  131  volumes  have  been 
published.  It  appears  that,  till  the  47th  volume  was  pub- 
lished, the  printing  of  tho  Transactions  was  entirely  the  act 
of  the  several  secretaries,  the  Society  never  interesting  itself 
further  in  that  matter  than  by  occasionally  recommending 
the  revival  of  tho  publication,  when  from  any  circumstance 
it  appeared  to  be  suspended.  But  in  1752  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  considor  the  papers  which  were  read  before  the 
Society,  and  to  select  such  as  should  be  judged  most  proper 
to  appear  in  the  future  Transactions ;  and  this  practice  has 
ever  since  been  followed.  The  Society  however  constantly 
declares  that  it  never,  as  a  body,  gives  its  opinion  on  any 
subject,  whether  of  nature  or  art,  which  comes  before  it ;  tho 
facts  and  reasonings  stated  in  their  papers  resting  entirely 
on  the  credit  and  judgment  of  their  respective  authors.  ■ 

Honorary  recompenses  have  been  liberally  bestowed  by 
the  Society  on  persons  distinguished  by  their  discoveries  in 
pure  science  or  in  philosophy.  The  first  occasion  on  which 
the  Society  became  possessed  of  the  means  of  so  rewarding 
merit  aroso  from  a  bequest  of  Sir  Godfrey  Copley,  one  of 
its  members;  tins  gentleman,  at  his  death  in  1709.  left  100/., 
the  interest  of  which,  or  five  pounds,  was  to  be  given  annually 
to  tho  person  who,  in  the  course  (if  the  preceding  year,  had 
mitten  the  best  paper  on  any  subject  relating  to  experimental 
philosophy.  The  donation  has  since  been  put  in  the  moro 
liberal  form  of  a  gold  medal,  and  it  is  awarded  indifferently 
either  to  foreigners  or  Englishmen,  for  the  sake  of  encou- 
raging an  honourable  competition  among  the  philosophers 
of  alf  countries. 

In  1796  Sir  Benjamin  Thomson  (Count  Rumford)  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  1000/.  in  the  3  per  cent,  stock,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming,  with  the  interest  for  two  years  (60/.),  a 
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biennial  prize  to  be  given  fur  the  most  important  discovery  or 
the  most  useful  improvement  made  during  the  two  preceding 
year*  on  heat  or  on  light.  The  prize  is  given  in  the  form 
of  a  gold  and  a  silver  medal,  both  of  which  arc  struck  in  the 
came  dio.  During  several  of  the  biennial  period*  no  oppor- 
tunity occurred  of  awarding  the  prize,  and  at  these  times 
the  interest  was  added  to  the  principal  sum.  The  interest 
of  this  additional  sum  is  always  given  with  the  two  medals : 
and  the  first  who  received  the  prize  was  Count  Rum  ford 
himself,  in  1800;  and  the  second  was  Professor  Leslie 
(1604).  In  1825  his  majesty  George  IV.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  promoting  the  objects  and  progress  of  sci- 
ence, made  to  the  Society  an  annual  grant  of  100  guineas 
in  order  to  establish  two  prize  medals,  which  are  to  bo 
presented  to  the  persons  who  during  the  year  shall  make  the 
roost  important  discovery  in  science  or  art;  and  in  1 8-2C 
the  medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Dal  ton  and  Mr. 
James  Ivor)'. 

On  delivering  to  a  gentleman  the  medal  which  had  been 
awarded  to  him  for  his  discoveries  in  science.  Sir  John 
Pringlc,  who  held  the  office  of  president  from  1 772  to  1 778, 
made  it  a  rule  to  deliver  a  speech,  in  which,  after  touching 
on  the  history  of  that  branch  of  philosophy  to  which  the 
di&covery  or  communication  referred,  he  stated  the  particu- 
lar paints  in  which  the  individual  had  distinguished  him- 
self. The  first  of  these  speeches  was  made  on  presenting 
to  Dr.  Priestley  the  gold  medal  for  his  paper  entitled  '  Ob- 
servations on  the  different  kinds  of  Air,  which  had  been 
read  before  the  Society,  in  March.  1772.  Five  other  speeches 
were  delivered  by  the  same  president  on  similar  occasions; 
and  all  the  six  are  considered  elegant  compositions,  as 
well  as  learned  and  critical  dissertations.  This  liberal  prac- 
tice, by  which  the  value  of  the  testimonial  to  the  receiver  is 
so  much  enhanced,  is  still  continued ;  and  it  is  also  become 
customary,  at  every  anniversary  meeting,  to  notice,  in  an 
appropriate  speech,  the  principal  circumstances  in  the  life 
of  any  distinguished  member  who  may  have  died  during 
the  year.  When  the  council,  in  1S26,  had  awarded  the 
royal  medals  to  Mr.  Dalton  of  Manchester  and  to  Mr.  Ivory, 
the  President,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  took  occasion  to  stale 
that  the  first  was  for  the  development  of  the  chemical 
theory  of  definite  proportions,  commonly  called  the  atomic 
theory,  and  for  various  other  labours  in  chemical  and  phy- 
sical science.  He  further  observed  that  Dalton's  discovery 
had  laid  the  foundation  for  future  researches  respecting  the 
sublime  and  transcendental  part  of  corpuscular  action ;  and 
he  compared  the  merits  of  the  discoverer,  in  this  respect,  to 
those  of  Kepler  in  astronomy.  The  president  also  stated 
that  tho  second  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ivory  for  his 
papers  on  the  laws  regulating  the  forms  of  planets,  on  astro- 
nomical refractions,  and  for  other  mathematical  illustra- 
tions of  important  points  in  astronomy ;  and  he  paid  at  the 
same  time  some  high  compliments  to  Mr.  Ivory  for  his  dis- 
interested pursuit  of  objects  of  science  which  have  no  im- 
mediate popularity.  One  of  the  Copley  medals  had  been 
on  the  preceding  year  awarded  to  M.  Arago  and  another  to 
Mr.  Barlow,  for  their  discoveries  in  magnetism.  On  the  same 
occasion  the  president  mentioned  with  particular  notice, 
among  the  foreign  members  deceased,  Scarpa,  the  cele- 
brated anatomist  of  Pavia,  and  Piazzi,  the  astronomer,  who 
discovered  the  planet  Ceres ;  and.  among  tho  home  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Taylor  Combe  and  Sir  Stamford  Rallies. 

The  nobleman  who  now  occupies  the  chair  of  the  Royal 
Society,  following  the  example  of  his  illustrious  predee'es-. 
cors,  delivered  at  the  list  anniversary  meeting  (November 
30,  J.&40)  an  eloquent  address  which  lias  been  printed  at 
the  request  of  the  Fellows.  On  this  occasion  tho  royal 
medals  were  presented  to  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschcl  for  his 
discoveries  in  optics  and  chemistry,  and  to  Professor  Wheat- 
atone  for  his  solution  of  the  phenomena  of  double  vision. 
One  of  the  Copley  medals  was  presented  to  Professor  Liebig 
for  his  researches  in  chemistry,  and  another  to  M.  Sturm 
for  his  mathematical  labours ;  and  lastly  the  ftumford  medal 
was  presented  to  M.  Biot  for  his  researches  on  light. 

It  U  perhaps  impossible  that,  in  a  largo  body  of  men 
engaged  in  similar  pursuits,  differences  should  nor  arise ;  and 
the  Royal  Society  has  not  been  entirely  free  from  the  evils 
attending  disagreements  among  its  members.  In  1778  a 
dispute  about  the  comparative  advantages  of  blunt  and 
pointed  conductors  for  protecting  buildings  from  the  effects 
of  lighlning  aiwe  to  such  a  height  that  the  president,  Sir 
John  Pnngle,  felt  himself  compelled  to  resign.  [Pkincji.k, 
Johh-1  A.I  a  later  period  Sir  JosephBanks  was  accused  of  par- 


tiality in  the  disposal  of  the  medals  and  even  in  the  election  of 
members;  and,  under  the  impression  tljattns  government  was 
arbitrary,  scientific  men  were  deterred  from  making  commu- 
nications to  the  Society.  Even  the  awards  of  the  medals  to 
Dalton  and  Ivory  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  were  made  sub- 
jects of  animadversion,  on  the  ground  that  the  discoveries 
of  the  former  had  been  indicated  by  another  person,  and 
that  the  researches  of  the  latter  were  not  immediately  use- 
ful to  man.  In  the  first  instance  mentioned  above,  the  pre- 
sident may  have  erred  in  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
party  in  tho  Society ;  but  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the 
grievances  subsequently  complained  of  originated  only  in 
the  disappointed  expectations  of  ambitious  individuals.  If 
at  any  time  however  the  complaints  have  not  been  without 
foundation,  tho  elevated  character  of  the  papers  which 
within  tho  last  twenty  years  have  been  published  in  the 
'Transactions,'  shows  that  the  interests  of  science  have  been 
generously  placed  above  every  private  consideration. 

According  to  tho  present  statutes  of  the  Society,  every 
candidate  for  admission  must  be  recommended  by  a  certi- 
ficate in  writing  signed  by  six  or  more  Fellows,  of  whom 
three  at  least  musl'cerlify  that  the  recommendation  is  from 
personal  knowledge;  and  tho  name,  qualifications,  &&  of 
the  candidato  must  remain  in  the  meeting-room  of  the 
Society  during  five  ordinary  meetings  before  he  can  be  put 
to  the  vote.  The  votes  arc  taken  by  ballot,  and  the  person 
cannot  be  elected  unless  two-thirds  of  tho  number  present 
vote  in  his  favour.  The  person  elected  must  appear  for  admis- 
sion on  or  before  the  fourth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society 
after  his  election  ;  and  previously  to  such  appearance  he 
must  pay  tho  sum  of  10/.  for  admission  money  he  must 
also  pay  ■»/.  per  annum  as  long  as  he  continues  a  fellow  of 
tho  Society ;  but  the  annual  payments  may  be  compounded 
for  by  paying  at  once  the  sum  of  GO/.  Fellows  are  entitled 
gratis  to  a  copy  of  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.'  com- 
mencing with  that  volume  which  is  published  next  after 
their  admission.  Any  Fellow  disobeying  the  statutes  or 
orders  of  the  Society  or  council,  or  defaming  the  Society 
by  speaking,  writing,  or  printing,  or  doing  anything  de- 
trimental or  dishonourable  to  the  Society,  will  be  ejected 
from  it. 

A  prince  of  the  blood,  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  any  foreign  sovereign  prinet. 
or  the  son  of  such  prince,  may  be  proposed  at  one  of  the 
ordinary  meetings  or  the  Society,  and  voted  for  on  the  same 
day ;  notice  having  been  given  of  such  proposal  at  the  pre- 
ceding meeting  of  the  Society.  Foreign  merabeta  arc 
exempted  from  the  obligations  which  ordinary  fellows  are 
enjoined  to  |ierform ;  but  their  number  is  not  to  exceed  fifty. 

The  council  and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  elected 
on  the  30lh  November;  the  latter  consist  of  the  president, 
treasurer,  principal  secretaries,  and  foreign  secretary.  The 
new  council  consist*  of  eleven  members  of  the  existing  coun- 
cil and  of  ten  follows  who  are  not  so.  These  are  nominated 
previously  to  the  anniversary  meeting. 

The  president  presides  at  the  meetings,  antLregulatcs  the 
debates  of  the  Society,  the  council,  and  the  committees;  he 
states  questions,  calls  for  reports  and  accounts,  checks  irre- 
gularities, and  observes  that  the  statutes  of  the  Society  are 
executed.  The  treasurer  receives  all  money  due  to  the 
Society  and  disburses  all  sums  payable  by  it ;  he  also  keeps 
accounts  of  the  receipts  and  payments.  He  hat  charge  of 
the  tille-deeds  of  the  Society's  estates,  the  policies  of  iusur- 
ance,  &c.  The  secretaries  attend  all  meeting*  of  the  So- 
ciety, the  council,  and  the  committees  of  papers;  on  such 
occasions,  when  the  president  has  taken  tiro  chair,  the 
senior  secretary  reads  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meet- 
ing, and  afterwards  takes  minutes  of  the  business  an* 
orders  of  the  present  meeting;  these  are  to  be  entered  by 
the  assistant-secretary  in  the  books  to  which  they  relate. 
They  have  also  charge  (under  the  directions  of  the  com- 
mittee of  papers)  of  printing  the '  Philosophical  Transactions.' 
The  assistant-secretary  is  not  a  follow  of  the  Society,  and 
is  paid  for  his  services.  Ho  euters  all  minutes  in  the 
journal-books,  and  makes  an  index  to  each ;  ho  has  the  cu>- 
tody  of  the  charter-book,  statute-book,  fisc.  and  of  all 
papers  and  writings  belonging  to  tho  Society.  The  librarian 
attends  at  the  library  every  Monday  and  Thursday,  from  1 1 
a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  for  the  accommodation  of  such  follows  aa  come 
to  read  the  books  and  MSS. 

The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society  arc  held  once  a 
week,  from  November  till  the  end  of  Trinity  term,  at  halt- 
past  6  p.m.,  in  the  apaxttaeuts  at  Somerset  House. 
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In  the  introduction  to  Dr.  Thomson's  'History  of  the 
Royal  Society,"  thoro  is  given  a  list  of  all  tho  presidents, 
from  Lord  Brounckor,  who  was  appointed  in  lt>63.  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  who  was  elected  in  177**.  and  who  held  the 
chair  till  his  death  (1820).  The  succeeding  presidents 
were : — 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,  elected  in  1820, 

Mr.  Davics  Gilbert,  .       .    „  1827, 

H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  .    ,,  ls.'to, 

The  Marquis  of  Norlhainpioh  (who  continues)  16.18. 
The  offices  of  principal  Secretaries  bavc  been  successively 
filled,  since  1807,  by  Sir  II.  Davy,  Dr.  \Yolla*ton,  Mr. 
Combe,  Mr.  Brande,  Sir  John  Herschel,  Mr.  Children,  Major 
Sabine,  Dr.  Rogot.and  Mr.  Christie:  tho  two  lust  named  of 
whom  are  the  present  Secretaries.  Mr.  Darnell  is  the  pre- 
sent Foreign  Secretary. 

During  many  years  the  Royal  Society  may  he  said  to  have 
been  the' depository  of  nearly  "all  the  science  of  the  country ; 
but  that  science  became  at  length  too  extensive  to  be  ade- 
quately cultivated  by  ono  body  of  men,  and  then  separato 
and  independent  societies  formed  themselves,  each  having 
in  view  the  promotion  of  one  particular  branch  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  nature  or  one  branch  of  the  arts.  The  labours 
already  accomplished  by  these  associations  are  such,  that 
tlie  Royal  Society  may  bo  justly  proud  of  them  as  the  works 
of  her  children  ;  and  the  high  place  which  she  continues 
to  hold,  in  the  promotion  of  the  sciences  generally,  cannot 
fail  to  inspire  the  societies  themselves  with  reverence  for 
U*  body  from  whence  they  diverged. 

The  important  part  which  the  Royal  Society  has  per- 
formed in  advancing  the  objects  of  the  British  Association 
in  the  present  expedition  to  the  antarctic  regions  of  the 
earth  for  scientific  objects,  deserves  to  be  particularly  men- 
tioned in  this  place.    The  lords  commissioners  of  the  Ad- 
miralty having  requested  the  president  and  council  of  the 
Society  to  communicate  for  their  information  any  suggestions 
concerning  the  subjects  to  which  they  might  wish  the  attention 
of  Captain  James  Ross  to  be  directed,  the  council  formed 
itself  into  five  distinct  committees,  consisting  of  members 
particularly  conversant  with  the  several  branches  of  science 
comprehended  in  the  observations  and  experiments  pro- 
posed to  lie  made  during  the  voyage.    The  result  of  their 
labours  is  a  series  of  reports  on  the  several  objects  of  scien- 
tific inquiry  in  physics,  meteorology,  geology  and  minera- 
logy, botany  and  zoology :  and  the  report  on  physics  and 
meteorology,  which  has  been  printed,  contains  a  course  of 
instruction  relating  to  tho  use  of  the  instruments  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  to  the  manner  of  making  the  necessary  obser- 
vations for  terrestrial  magnetism,  the  figure  of  the  earib, 
the  tides,  meteorology,  the  distribution  of  temperature  in 
the  sea  and  on  land,  currents,  the  depth  of  the  sea,  variable 
stars,  refraction,  and  eclipses.    It  may  be  objected  (hat  the 
details  of  all  the  subjects  of  inquiry  are  too  numerous  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  lime  allowed  for  the  voyage,  but  it 
ought  to  be  observed  that  the  instructions  profess  to  have 
been  drawn  up  not  onjy  as  a  guide  for  tho  persons  em- 
ployed on  the  present  expedition,  hut  also  to  enable  scientific 
persons  in  general  to  co-operate  in  promoting  the  same 
objects. 

The  Royal  Society  of  GJHtingen  was  eslablishcd  by 
George  I.  in  1751,  and  it  has  publisheffseveral  volumes  of 
Transactions. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  was  incorporated  by  a 
charter  in  1783 ;  though,  under  the  name  of  the  Philoso- 
phical Society  of  Edinburgh,  the  association  had  existed 
since  1739,  in  which  year  it  was  formed  by  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Meclaurin  and  other  learned  men  in  the  metropolis  of 
Scotland.    In  1811  tho  Society  obtained  a  new  charter,  by 
which  it  was  impoworcd  to  form  a  library  aad  a  museum. 
A  volume  of  its 'Transactions'  comes  out  as  often  as  the 
number  of  papers  which  are  thought  worthy  of  being  printed 
are  sufficient  to  make  one;  and  up  to  tho  present  year 
(  J  841)  fourteen  volumes  have  been  published.  A  medal  of 
the  value  of  60/.,  arising  from  a  part  of  the  interest  on  1000/. 
which  had  been  left  by  Mr.  Alexander  Keith,  in  1»19,  for 
advancing  the  sciences  and  arts  of  Scotlr.nd,  is  awarded  as 
u  biennial  prize  for  the  most  important  scientific  discoveries 
which  may  be  communicated  to  tho  Society  and  published  in 
it.H  •  Transactions.'  This  Keith  medal  was  adjudged,  for  the 
first  time,  to  Dr.  (Sir  David)  Brewster  in  1828. 

ROYALTY.  The  French  words  mi  and  royal  corre- 
spond to  the  Latin  words  rex-and  recall* ;  and  from  royal  has 
been  formed  royahc  (now  royuute);  whence  has  been  bor- 


rowed the  English  word  royalty.  The  corresponding  Latin 
word  is  rrgaliias,  which  occurs  in  the  Latin  of  the  iniddhj 
ages.  (Ducange,  in  t\) 

Royalty  properly  denotes  the  condition  or  statu*  of  A 
person  or  royal  rank,  such  as  a  king  or  tiueen,  or  rciguintf 
prince  or  duke,  or  any  of  their  kindred.  [Kino.]  The 
possession  of  the  royal  status  or  condition  does  not  indicate 
that  the  possessor  of  it  is  invested  with  any  determinate 
political  powers;  and  therefore  royalty  is  not  equivalent  to 
monarchy  or  sovereignty.  A  royal  person  is  not  necessunly 
a  monarch ;  or,  in  other  words,  does  not  necessarily  possess 
the  entire  sovereign  power.  The  powers  possessed  by  persons 
of  royal  dignity  have  bocu  vory  different  indifferent  limes  and 
places ;  and  have  varied  from  the  performance  of  some  merely 
honorary  functions  to  the  exercise  of  tho  entire  sovereignty! 
The  kings  (avatrtc,  /3a<nA»jic)  of  tho  Homeric  age  were 
properly  a  governing  class  of  nobles.  (See  Miillor,  Hist,  of 
Liter,  of  Greece,  ch.  4,  $  1.)  Thus  Teletnachus  says  that 
there  are  many  kings  in  Ithaca,  both  old  and  young,  besides 
himself  (Od.,  i,  394) ;  and  Alcinous  says  that  he  rules  over 
tho  Phsoacians,  with  twelve  other  kings  (Orf,  viii.  390).  As 
popular  institutions  were  developed  in  Greece,  the  office  of 
king  became,  in  several  states,  merely  honorary,  and  was 
particularly  connected  with  the  performance  of  certain 
autieiil  religious  rites.  Thus,  at  Athens,  the  king-arc  lion 
(apxwv  /3mriXu'c)  was  an  annual  officer,  who  had  the  super* 
intendence  of  religious  affairs ;  his  wife  was  called,  during 
the  year  of  office,  fiaotkuiaa,  or  queen.  (Compare  Hermann, 
Gr.  Ant.,  $  56.)  Rome  likewise  retained,  after  the  expulsion 
of  its  kings,  a  high  sacerdotal  officer,  named  the  king  of  the 
sacrifices  (rex  sacriflculus),  who  performed  the  sacred  rites 
which  had  formerly  been  performed  by  the  kings.  In  like 
manner  the  Teutonic  kings  were  only  the  chiefs  of  the  mili- 
tary and  sacerdotal  aristocracy  of  the  tribe,  and  did  not 
possess  the  entire  sovereign  power  ('  nee  regibus  infinite  ao 
libera  poleslas,'  says  Tacitus,  Germ.,  7.  See  Grimm,  Deut' 
sche  Rechtsalterthmmer,  p.  229-65).  In  more  modern  times,' 
the  kings  of  England,  trance  (since  1815),  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wirtomburg,  Spain,  and  Portugal 
(since  the  late  revolutions)  have  possessed  only  a  share  of 
the  sovereign  power. 

On  the  other  hand  many  kings  have  possessed  the  entire 
sovereign  power,  and  have  therefore  been  roonarchs  pro- 
perly so  called.  Such  wore  the  kings  of  antient  Persia, 
and  tho  kings  of  France  and  Spain  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  such  are  the  kings  of  Prussia. 

From  the  preceding  observations  it  results  that  the  namo 
of  king  or  the  possession  of  the  royal  status  does  not  de- 
termine the  political  powers  of  the  person  indicated  (ns 
would  be  the  case  if  he  were  colled  monarch  or  sovereign) ; 
but  that  king  is  a  title  of  honour  which  may  be  borne  by 
persons  having  very  different  amounts  and  sorts  of  political 
power.  '  Titles  of  office,'  says  Mr.  Bentham,  '  are  aggre- 
gates of  dissimilar  parts,  which  cannot  bo  compared  until  we 
know  the  nature  of  their  constituent  elements.  If  these 
elements  were  determined,  they  would  form  the  basis  of  a 
universal  political  language.  But  as  it  is,  how  can  the 
powers  of  the  officers  of  a  government  be  descr>bed  except 
with  reference  to  the  actual  institutions  of  some  given  state? 
What  relation  is  there  between  the  First  Consul  of  France 
and  the  consuls  of  Rome,  or  the  consuls  of  trade?  between 
the  king  of  England,  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  tho  king  of 
Prussia?  between  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  emperor 
of  Russia?  between  the  antient  due  et  ftair  of  France,  tho 
English  duke,  the  grand-duke  of  Russia,  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany?  between  the  mayor  of  Bordeaux  and  the  mayor  of 
London  ?  A  volume  would  not  suffice  to  stato  all  these  dis- 
crepancies.'   ( Traitis  de  Legislation,  torn,  i.,  p.  309.) 

In  popular  discourse  royalty  is  made  equivalent  to  mon~ 
arrhy  or  sovereignty ;  and  a  king  is  culled  monarch  or 
sovereign  without  any  reference  to  the  fact  whether  he  pro- 
sesses  tho  entire  sovereign  power  or  only  a  portion  of  it. 
The  principal  causes  or  this  confusion  are  stated  in  Mon- 
archy. Tho  confusion  is  attended  with  important  con- 
sequences both  in  speculative  and  practical  politics. 

it  may  be  added,  that  the  attribute  of  royalty  is  some- 
times transferred  metaphorically  to  certain  animals  or  spe- 
cies of  animals,  in  order  to  denote  pre-eminence.  Thus  the 
principal  bne  in  the  hive  i*> called  the  ipieen-bee  [Bke,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  1  j  1  ]  (called  the  king-bee  by  the  Romans :  V irg  .  Georg , 
iv.,  68,  75,  106,  212);  the  lion  is  known  (particularly  in 
fablen)  ns  the  king  of  animals;  and  a  species  of  tiger  is 
styled  the  r,jyal  tiger.   [Tigkr.]   Compare  Sovereignty 
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ROYDSIA,  an  Indian  genus  of  plants  allied  to  the  na- 
tural family  of  Cappandea?.  named  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  in 
compliment  to  Sir  J.  Royds,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supremo 
court  of  Bengal,  whom  he  describes  as  an  eminent  beiiefuctor 
to  the  science  of  botany.  The  genus  consists  of  a  single 
species  indigenous  in  the  forests  of  Silhet,  where,  with  a 
stout  stem  and  numerous  branches,  it  climbs  over  the  trees 
to  a  great  extent,  and  llowers  in  the  mouth  of  March,  dif- 
fusing a  strong  but  pleasant  odour  from  its  numerous  blos- 
soms, arranged  in  axillary  racemes  or  terminal  panicles. 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  oblong,  coriaceous,  smooth  on 
hoth  sides,  and  without  stipules.  The  calyx  is  six-partito 
and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  Corel  none.  Stamens  nu- 
merous, with  the  filaments  inserted  on  the  apex  of  a  short 
column.  Ovary  pcdicelled,  throe  celled,  wiih  two  rows  of 
ovules  in  each,  attached  to  the  axis.  Drupe  berried,  of  the 
size  of  a  huge  olive,  orange-coloured,  l'ulp  abundant  and 
yellow.  Nul  oblong,  single-celled  and  three-valved.  Seed 
solitary,  conformable  to  the  nut.  The  plant  is  figured  in 
Roxburgh's  '  Coromandel  Plants,'  p.  2*9,  and  is  well  suited 
to  the  hothouses  of  this  country. 
ROYE.    [Sou  it  B.J 

RO'YLEA,  a  Himalayan  genus  of  plants,  of  the  nutiirul 
family  of  Labiatmand  tribe  Ballotete,  named  by  Dr.  Wallirh 
in  compliment  to  Dr.  Royle,  author  of  the  'Illustrations  of 
the  Botany  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains  and  of  Cashmere," 
who  first  found  it  on  the  Sirmorc  Mountains.  The  plant 
forms  a  handsome  shrub,  with  many  branches  and  an 
abundance  of  pale  green  glaucous  leaves.  It  is  charac- 
terised by  having  the  calyx  ovate,  tubular,  lu -nerved,  and 
senu-quiuquefid  :  corol  shorter  than  the  calyx,  two-lipped, 
hps  unequal ;  stamens  4,  didynamous,  ascending  under  the 
upper  hp  ;  anthers  bilocular  ;  style  bifid. 

/?.  elegant,  the  only  species  known,  is  called  putkuron  by 
the  natives  of  the  mountains,  where  it  is  indigenous,  and 
is  employed  by  them  as  a  febrifuge.  It  is  suited  to  the 
shrubberies  of  this  country.  • 

ROYSTON.  [HKRTFORDSHtRK] 

ROYSTON  CROW,  the  common  English  namo  for 
the  Hooded  Croic.  Conn*  Comix,  Linn. 

Description, — Male. — Head  and  the  whole  Lody  fine 
grey  ash  colour;  throat,  wings,  and  rounded  tail  black  with 
browrtfld  reflections ;  bill  and  feet  black ;  iris  brown,  length 
.ibout  ii  inches. 

Female. — Less  than  the  male;  the  black  on  the  throat 
Dot  so  extensive  in  front  as  it  is  in  In  in;  reflections  of  the 
wings  and  tail  less  vivid ;  and  the  grey  of  the  body  more 
clouded  with  rusty  hue. 

The  young  assume  the  colour  of  their  parents  at  an  early 
period 

This  is  the  Mitlacchia,  Munaeehia,  Cortufchia,  and  Cort-o 
P'llumbino  of  the  Italians ;  Corneille  satnuge  and  Cornei/le 
manleUe  of  the  French  ;  Kruka  of  the  Swedes ;  G'rau  kr  'dhe 
and  Nebelkrrihe  of  the  Germans  ;  and  Branyr  Jicerddnn  of 
the  antient  British. 

Habits,  Food,  $c— Tho  sea-slrore  and  the  banks  of  tidal 
river-!  are  the  favourite  haunts  of  this  species,  though  they 
are  frequency  found  far  inland,  and  animal  substances  are 
preferred  by  them  as  food.  Sand-worms,  shell  fish,  crus 
lacoaus,  and  other  animal  matters  left  by  tho  retiring  tide 
seem  to  be  most  welcome  to  them.  They  appear  to  lie  both 
knowing  and  atlcctionate.  Mr.  Selby  repeatedly  observed 
one  of  these  birds  to  soar  up  to  a  considerable  height  in  the 
air  with  a  cockle  or  muscle  in  its  bill,  and  then  drop  it  upon 
the  rock  in  order  to  obtain  the  included  fish.  Pennant  tells 
a  painful  story  of  its  affection.  'One,'  suys  he.  'which  had 
been  shot  and  hung  by  its  legs  on  a  tree  adjacent  to  the 
nest,  was  discovered  by  its  companion  on  returning  from 
forage.  It  perched  over  the  dead  body  and  surveyed  it 
at  ten  lively,  as  if  in  expectation  of  its  revival;  at  length,  on 
a  windy  day,  the  corpse  beina  put  in  motion,  the  survivor, 
deceived  by  it,  descended,  Muttering  round  for  a  considerable 
time,  endeavouring  to  release  its  mate  and  altering  a  me- 
lancholy scream  ;  at  last,  finding  its  efforts  to  he  in  vain,  it 
retired  without  ever  returning  to  its  usual  haunts.'  The 
same  author  however  gives  the  species  a  very  bad  character 
for  mischief,  worse  even  than  that  of  the  Carrion  Crete,  and 
says  that  they  pick  out  the  eyes  of  lambs,  and  even  of  horses 
when  bogged;  whence  they'arg  proscribed  in  many  places 
and  a  price  set  upon  their  beads,  He  adds  thai  for  want  of 
other. food  they  will  eat  cranberries  and  other  roountnin- 
btrries. 

Tho  nest  is  generally  built'in  tree- ;  but  in  their  absence, 


among  rocks  and  deep  chasms  in  hill  sides.  Mr.  Salmon, 
who  found  it  in  the  last-mentioned  localities  in  Orkney,  in- 
scribes the  outside  of  the  ne-»t  as  comi>osed  of  withered 
heather  and  large  roots  or  stalk.*,  and  the  lining  as  being  uf 
wool  and  hair:  the  three  young  in  one  nest  which  he  looked 
into,  were  of  the  same  colours  as  the  parents.  The  egg*, 
four  pr  five  in  number,  arc  greenish  mottled  v.tli  dirk 
brown. 

The  Hooded  Crow  is  said  to  be  more  docile  in  learning  to 
speak  than  the  Carrion  Crow.  In  the  ftirtruitt  d  'Oysraiix 
tlie  following  quatrain  appears  under  a  very  fair  cut  of  iV  ■ 
species : — 

1  Cnte  Corneille  ctlrilte  rmmAiitrlre, 
Win  walrincnt  rn  liyrer  »r  j«ul  ruir. 

Si      i. -'ii  c»l .  ■■!  :i .  •  mer  If  noir. 
Coffilue  uu  uiiulraii;  duot  dlr  c»t  *|>[trllee. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Extensive.  In  Europe  it  is 
widely  spread.  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, our  own  islands,  Italy  (where  it  is  permanent  accord- 
ing to  the  Prince  of  Camnoi,  anil  France  possess  it.  It  it 
found  at  Iceland,  in  Russia,  and  Siberia,  but  not  beyond  the 
Lena.  It  is  common  in  Smyrna,  according  fo  Mr.  Strick- 
land. The  Grecian  Archipelago  generally  possesses  it.  and  it 
occurs  in  the  countries  between  the  Black  and  the  Caspian 
seas.  Latham  states  that  it  is  very  common  m  some  parts 
of  India.  Sonnerat  saw  it  in  the  Philippine  1 -lands.  Tem- 
minck  states  that  it  swarms  in  Cunnthia  and  Croatia,  and 
that  it  is  very  common  in  Japan. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  this  island  the  Hooded  Crow  is  a 
winter  visitor,  arriving  about  tike  time  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Woodcocks,  and  departing  northward  in  April.  There 
are  instances  on  record  of  these  birds  breeding  as  far  south 
as  King's  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  lu  the  north  and  west  of  Scot- 
land, tlie  Hebrides,  and  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islsmh 
the  species  is  pcimanciit  throughout  the  year.  The  English 
visitors  arc  supposed  to  come  from  Sweden,  Norwti,  and 
other  countries  to  the  north-east.  In  the  north  of  Ireland 
this  crow  is  indigenous.  In  the  Faroo  Islands  it  breeds  m 
consideiable  numbers. 


CorTiii  Comix. 

Varieties.— Sometimes  entirely  while;  at  others  entirely 
black  or  blackjph. 

Hybrids. 

There  arc  several  instances  on  record  of  a  fertilo  union 
between  the  Carrion  Crow  ( Corrus  Corone)  and  the  Hooded 
Crnw. 

Mr.  Williamson  says,  'The  Hooded  Crow  has  been  known 
to  breed  near  Scarborough  on  two  or  three  occasions.  In 
one  instance  a  female  Hooded  Crow  was  observed  to  pair 
with  a  Carrion  Crow  on  a  large  tree  al  Hacknesu.  where 
they  succeeded  in  renrinjr  their  young.  The  Carrion  Crow 
was  shot  by  the  gamekeeper,  but  ihe  following  yc.ir  the 
Hooded  Crow  returned  with  a  new  mate  of  the  same  sable 
hue  as  the  former  one  to  her  old  nest.  The  Carrion  ond 
young  Crows  were  again  all  shot:  I  he  old  female  bj  h>i 
vigilance  escaped  all  the  efforts  of  the  keepers  to  destroy  her. 
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and  a  third  time  returned  with  a  fresh  mate;  she  was  not 
however  again  successful,  but  was  shot,  and  is  now  pre- 
served in  the  Scarborough.  Museum.  The  young  birds 
v  jriL'd,  Mine  resembling  the  Hooded  and  others  the  Carrion 
Cr>»  in  their  plumage.'  (jZW.  Proc,  1*3C)  Mr.  Selby 
ha*  tiuticed  such  a  union  at  Fowberry.  (Addrest  tu  the  tier- 
,n,-Uhire  Naturalist*'  Club,  1634.)  Tbo  same  ornitholo- 
gist mentions  that  Sir  \V.  Jardiuo  observed  a  siinikir  pairing 
hi  Dumfriesshire.  Temiuiuck  also  observes  I  bat  a  mixed 
lireed  between  the  Hooded  Crow  and  Carrion  Crow  some- 
umes  occurs  in  the  northern  countries,  where  the  lutter  is 
scarce. 

■  For  four  successive  years,'  says  a  correspondent  in  the 
Field  Naturalist,  'I  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  the 
tailing  of  the  Carrion  Crow  and  the  Hooded  Crow  in  some 
large  beech-trees  which  surround  my  house  in  Forfarshire. 
They  never  occupied  the  old  nest,  nor  did  they  always  build 
their  nest  on  the  same  tree;  nurwas  I  positively  certain  that 
it  »ob  the  same  individuals  who  returned  every  year  to  these 
trees,  though  it  is  probable  they  were,  for  they  were  never 
moles i e<l.    Knowing  the  predatory  propensities  of  the  Car- 
rion Crow  on  hen's  eggs  young  ducks,  and  even  Turkey 
poults  I  would  havo  shot  them  had  they  been  a  pair  of 
Carrion  Crows;  but  I  was  anxious  to  mark  the  result  of 
w hat  appeared  to  me  at  the  time  to  be  a  remarkable  union. 
Judging  from  tiie  manners  of  the  two  birds,  the  almost  con- 
stant incubation,  and  carefulness  exhibited,  I  should  say 
that  the  Hooded  Crow  was  the  female,  though  the  Carrion 
trow  did  frequently  sit  upon  the  eggs.    After  the  young  of 
the  first  year  took  wins;.  1  jierceived  that  the  one  was  a 
Carrion  and  the  other  a  Hooded  Crow  ;  und  this  distinctive 
character  was  maintained  m  the  young  which  were  hatched 
every  year  as  long  as  I  remained  in  the  country.    1  shot  the 
first  young  pair,  and  ascertained  that  the  Hooded  one  was 
the  female,  and  the  Carrion  was  the  male,  which  confirmed 
tue  in  my  conjectures  of  the  sexes  of  the  parents.  Ever 
ader  young  and  old  were  unmolested  by  me;  hut  notwith- 
standing tlio  increase  of  number  every  year  after  the  first 
ut'V,  only  one  pair  came  annually  to  build  on  these  beech- 
trees.    In  Atkinson's  Compendium  o/  the  Ornithology  of- 
Great  Britain,  the  pairing  of  a  male  Hooded  Crow  with  a 
iVtiiak:  Carrion  Crow  at  Aroquhar  on  Loch  Long  is  re- 
corded.   Their  nest,  vvh;<  h  was  like  that  of  a  Carriou  Crow, 
was  built  in  the  fork  ol  a  tall  pine,  and  the  union  lasted  for 
three  or  four  year*. 

RUBEFACIENTS   are   external  agents  which  rause 
redness  of  the  part  to  which  they  arc  applied.     Jf  long 
continued,  tiny  may,  according  to  their  nature,  produce 
lo'lamination  and  >ome  of  A*  cuii-equcnccs.    In  such  cir- 
c.tmstanees  they  are  termed  Blisters. or  Eschakotics, 
li  is  however  a  degree  of  action  short  of  what  entitles  them 
to  those  appellations  which  is  now  contemplated-  Thus 
friction  wuh  the  hand  or  warm  cloths  often  relieves  spas- 
modic or  neuralgic  pains ;  and  a  hot  poultice  or  warm 
fomentations  lessen  inflammation  of  superficial  or  even 
d«])  seated  parts.    Embrocations,  when  of  a  stimulating 
\t  :id,  act  as  ruhefaciiMils  :  and  blisters  kept  in  contact  with 
'he surface  for  a  short  time  only,  causa  redness  of  the  part, 
and  some  remote  secondary  effects  of  a  very  beneficial  kind. 
Many  cases  of  fever  in  the  sinking  stage  may  he  recovered 
by  a  sin-cession  of  Hying  blisters,  as  these  temporary  appli- 
cations are  termed,  placed  on  different  parti  of  the  body, 
panieularly  over  parts  where  the  skin  is  thin.  Their  action 
tuny  be  expedited  by  previously  rubbing  the  part  with  proof 
't'iritoroil  of  turpentine,  or  by  using"  a  portion  of  lmon 
*<eeped  in  the  acetum  cantharid'is  instead  of  the  common 
Idivcr.     By  dihgent  employment  of  such  means  many 
valuable  lives  may  be  saved.    (See  Dr.  Graves,  in  Johti- 
**>n'»  'Medico  Chirurg.  Review,'  for  Oct.  1335.  i>.  529.) 
Rubefacients  are  also  very  usefully  applied  to  the  spine 
i'i  tnanv  nervous  d  sea>cs. 
RUBELLITE  [Toormalixk.] 

RUBENS,  PETER  PAUL,  the  most  celebrated  painter 
<>t  the  Flemish  school,  was  born  at  Cologne,  on  the  'J 9th  of 
June,  1  577.  His  father,  John  Rubens,  who  was  one  of  the 
•Vhevins  of  Antwerp,  had  taken  refuge  at  Cologne  with  his 
htnily,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances  prevailing  in  the 
NetlierUudf.  In  thai  city  he  died,  in  the  year  15 W.  His 
«idsw  shortlv  afterwards  took  advantage  of  the  restoration 
f>(  Flanders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  by  the  victories  of 
<h.'  Duke  of  Parmi,  and  returned  to  Antwerp.  In  his  I6ih 
?*>ar  Peter  Paul  Rubens  was  placed  as  a  pasje  in  the  house- 
1>-jM  of  the  Counlcss  of  Lalaing,  but  the  life  did  not  suit 


him,  and  he  soon  returned  home.  At  hisown  desire  ho  became 
the  pupil,  first  of  Tobias  Verhaegt,  a  landscape  painter,  and 
then  of  Adrian  van  Oort,  who  was  celebrated  as  a  colourist. 
His  next  master  was  Olho  van  Veen,  or,  as  he  is  commonly 
called,  Otho  Venius,  court  painter  to  the  Infanta  Isabella 
and  the  Archduke  Albert.  In  the  year  1600,  when  Ruben* 
was  23  years  old,  he  was  advised  by  his  master  to  visit  Italy. 
He  was  already  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  tho  technical 
and  general  knowledge  which  would  enable  him  to  reap  the 
full  benefit  from  such  a  journey,  and  he  had  executed  some 
considerable  pictures.  He  proceeded  first  to  Venice,  and 
thence  to  Mantua,  whore  his  letters  of  recommendation 
from  the  Art  hduko  Albert  secured  him  the  favour  of  tlie 
Duke  Vincenzio  Gonzaga.  At  his  court  Rubens  accepted 
the  place  of  gentleman  of  the  chamber,  and  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him  of  studying  the 
frescoes  of  Giulio  Romano  and  the  other  works  of  art  then 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Gonzsga.  In  1001  he  went  to 
Rome  for  a  short  time,  and  after  returning  to  Mantua, 
visited  Venice,  and  devoted  himself  to  tho  study  of  the 
pictures  of  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese.  The  works  of 
theso  two  masters  probably  exercised  tho  strongest  influ- 
ence in  the  full  development  of  his  natural  genius  for 
colour.  The  Archduke  Albert  commissioned  Rubens  to  paint 
threo  pictures  for  the  church  of  Santa  Croc*  in  Gt-ru- 
salcmme,  at  Rome,  and  ho  returned  thither  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  with  the  object  of  copying  some  celebrated  pic- 
tures for  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  and  he  probably  visited 
Florence  in  his  way  back.  In  1006  the  Duke  Vinceniio 
Goiizaga  sent  him  on  a  special  mission  to  Spain  with  a  pre- 
sent fur  Philip  HI.  That  king  received  him  most  gra- 
ciously, and  alter  painting  a  large  number  of  portraits  of 
persons  connected  with  the  court  of  Madrid,  ho  returned  to 
Mantua.  He  paid  a  third  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Ins  elder  brother  Philip,  and  in  1607  went  through 
Mdau  to  Genoa.  In  the  latter  city  he  executed  many  works, 
and  a  great  number  of  his  pictures  still  remain  there.  In 
lfiOt*  he  received  news  of  his  mother's  illness,  and  returned 
immediately  to  Antwerp,  where  however  he  arrived  too  late 
to  fin  1  her  alive. 

The  wishes  of  Albert  and  Isubella  induced  Rubens  to 
abandon  his  project  of  returning  to  Italy  ;  and  in  ltiU9  ho 
married  his  first  wife,  El.xabcth  Brant,  aud  settled  at  Ant- 
werp. The  beautiful  picture  iu  the  Munich  gallery,  repre- 
senting himself  and  his  wife  seated  in  a  garden,  was  proba- 
bly painted  shortly  after  his  marriage.  TI>o  outline  is  more 
precise  and  the  style  mure  true  aiid  hotnely  than  in  most 
of  his  works.  The  bust  account  of  its  characteristic  merits 
is  to  be  found  in  a  note  of  Mrs.  Jameson's  to  Dr.  Wasgen's 
4  Life  of  Rubens'  (Translation,  p.  J  I).  In  the  year  iu2i> 
Rubens  was  commissioned  to  paint  the  series  of  pictures 
irow  in  tho  Lmvre  which  represent  tbe  prinripal  events  in 
tho  life  of  Maria  de'  Medici.  He  went  lo  Paris,  and  received 
Ins  instructions  for  these  works,  but  the  pictures  themselves 
were  executed  at  Antwerp,  for  the  must  part  by  the  hands 
of  his  numerous  pupils.  In  fact,  as  they  were  placed  in  tho 
Luxembourg  in  1625,  it  was  physically  impossible  that  lie 
should  have  painted  thorn  himself.  The  original  sketches, 
now  in  the  Munich  gallery,  ore  very  far  superior  to  the 
finished  pictures.  During  his  last  residence  at  1'orin,  Rubens 
became  acquainted  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  pur- 
chased his  collection  of  statues  and  other  worki  of  art  for 
CO. 000  florins,  or  according  to  De  Piles,  fur  100.000.  In 
JO.'ti  Rubens  lost  his  wife,  and  ho  shortly  afterwards  mado 
a  journey,  in  which  he  visited  the  principal  Dutch  painter* 
of  that  time. 

Rubens  had  been  highly  esteemed  by  the  Archdukn 
Albert,  and  after  tho  death  of  that  prince  bo  continued  in 
the  favour  of  his  widow  the  Infanta.  On  her  return  from 
the  siege  of  Breda,  in  company  with  Spinola.  in  1025.  she 
visited  Rubcns's  house;  and  in  1C 2 7,  when  Charles  I.  de- 
clared war  against  France,  Rubens  was  entrusted  with  sonio 
negociations  with  Gerbicr,  Charles's  agent  at  the  Hague. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  was  dispatched  to 
Madrid.  During  his  stay  in  Spain  he  executed  several  very 
fine  pictures,  and  gained  the  favour  of  Philip  IV.  and  the 
Count-Duke  of  Ol  ivarez.  In  IG'29  Rubens  was  sent  by 
the  Infanta  as  ambassador  to  England.  The  painter  suc- 
ceeded as  a  diplomatist,  and  his  merits  in  procuring  Cborles's 
acquiescence  in  the  peace  were  recognised  by  the  court  of 
Spain.  Whilst  in  England,  ho  stood  hull  in  the  favour  of 
Charles  I.,  whose  feeling  for  tlie  fine  arts  seems  to  have 
been  of  the  strongest  kind.  The  allegory  of  War  and  Peace. 
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now  in  the  National  Gallery,  was  painted  a*  a  suitable  J 
present  lo  the  king,  on  the  occasion  of  these  negociaiions. 
After  the  breaking  up  of  Charles's  matchless  collection,  this 
picture  wo*  transferred  to  Genoa,  but  wu  purchased  during 
tin?  French  revolution  from  the  Doria  family,  and  thus  re- 
stored lot  lib  country.  The  ceiling  of  Whitehall  wu  sketched 
during  Rubens's  stay  in  England,  but  painted  at  Antwerp 
at  a  later  period.  For  the  latter  work  he  is  said  lo  have  re- 
ceived .1000/.  In  1631  Rubens  married  his  second  wife, 
Helena  Format!,  a  beautiful  girl  of  sixteen.  Her  portrait 
often  recurs  in  his  pictures.  lie  was  again  employed  on  a 
mission  lo  Holland  in  1633;  and  in  December  of  that  year, 
bis  patroness,  the  Infants  Isabella,  died. 

Rubens'*  fame  now  stood  very  high,  and  the  commission* 
be  received  could  only  be  executed  by  the  aid  of  his  nu- 
merous and  able  pupils.  In  1635  he  became  subject  to 
trout  in  the  hands,  which  disabled  liim  from  painting  with 
ease  on  a  large  scale.  At  the  request  or  the  authorities  of 
Antwerp,  he  executed  sketches  far  the  decoration  of  the 
arches  to  be  erected  on  the  entry  of  the  Cardinal  Infant, 
Dm  Ferdinand,  iho  new  regent  of  the  Low  Countries.  In 
1440  the  disease  under  which  he  had  suffered  caused  his 
death,  lie  expired  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  James  at  Antwerp. 

Rubens's  personal  appearance  was  prepossessing,  and  his_ 
manuer  and  conduct  such  as  to  make  him  generally  beloved. 
Towards  other  artists  he  acted  with  the  greatest  generosity, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  relieved  the  poverty  of  Vandyck  by 
put  chasing  all  the  pictures  which  that  artist  had  in  his 
studio. 

11  u  own  character  and  merits  as  a  painter  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy,  and  will  probably  always  fur- 
nish matter  for  discussion. 

In  all  questions  of  literature  and  art,  we  arc  never  satis- 
fled  without  constantly  comparing  things  which  are  in  them- 
selves utterly  dissimilar.  The  source  of  pleasure  from  works 
of  art  is  obscure,  and  the  nature  of  the  pleasure  itself  is 
little  capable  of  definition,  but  men  think  lo  obtain  greater 
precision,  and  to  arrivo  at  the  reason  why  they  are  pleased, 
by  this  process  of  comparison.  To  a  certain  extent  perhaps 
we  may  succeed,  but  in  general  such  comparisons  hare  a 
tendency  to  narrow  our  field  of  enjoyment,  and  to  lead  us 
to  dogmatise  on  what  cannot  bi»  reduced  to  fixed  rules.  A 
man  may  derive  greater  satisfaction  from  the  works  of  Pe- 
rugino  or  Francesco  Francia  than  from  those  of  Rubens  or 
Teniere ;  ho  may  feci  the  benuty  of  the  Parthenon  more 
than  that  of  Strasburg  cathedral;  but  he  is  not  therefore 
justified  in  saying  that  Rubens  was  a  bad  painter,  or  that 
Erwin  of  Steinbach  was  an  indifferent  architect. 

The  principal  sources  of  pleasure  in  painting  appear  to 
be  form,  composition,  colour,  and.  the  highest  of  all,  the 
expression  of  human  character  and  action.  The  subdi- 
visions of  this  last  branch  are  of  course  infinite,  and  com- 
prise the  higher  and  holier  feelings,  as  well  as  those  which 
are  more  properly  a  portion  of  our  animal  nature.  In  thoso 
parts  of  his  art  which  act  immediately  on  the  senses,  Rubens 
was  without  doubt  a  groat  master.  He  understood  the 
perfect  management  of  light  and  shade,  of  composi- 
tion, and  of  colour.  If  his  merits  are  disputed,  it  is  with 
refcrenco  to  the  subjects  which  he  painted  and  to  his 
mode  of  treating  them,  not  to  his  technical  skill.  Before 
his  visit  to  Italy  he  had  acquired  an  individual  cha- 
racter as  an  artret.  The  fruit  of  bis  labours  there  was 
not  a  crude  mass  of  detached  imitations,  but,  whilst  he 
carefully  studied  the  great  masters  at  Venice  and  else- 
whero,  his  vigorous  genius  assimilated  and  appropriated  to 
itself  all  that  it  took  up  or  borrowed.  The  excess  of  indivi- 
dual peculiarity  in  Rubens  certainly  amounts  to  manner  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  word.  That  peculiarity  of  feeling 
too  did  not  dwell  on  the  forms  which  aro  best  fitted  for  ex- 
pressing the  tranquil  and  devotional  sentiments  which  pre- 
vail in  early  Christian  art,  but  still,  such  as  it  was,  it  was 
eminently  characteristic  of  a  great  painter.  Sculpture  ex- 
ceeds painting  in  its  power  of  expressing  form,  and  equals 
it  in  that  of  portraying  fixed  character ;  but  painting  only 
•an  express  the  tumult  and  energy  of  human  action  in  full 
power  and  motion.  In  this  Rubens  excelled,  and  it  is 
surely  no  mean  excellence.  We  are  ready  lo  grant  that  Ins 
Madonna*  are,  for  tho  most  part,  clumsy  and  undignified; 
that  their  forms  are  unfitted  for  the  being  whom  thev  repre- 
sent; and  that  exaggeration  sometimes  disfigures'  scenes 
whore  quiet  and  holy  feelings  would  be  more  in  place. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  tho  stronger  human  passions  and 


[  actions  have  an  intense  interest  for  mankind.  Tho  animal 
energy  and  the  sensual  characteristics  of  man  are  a  part  of 
that  complex  whole  which  we  tall  human  nature,  although 
they  are  not  the  most  elevated  part.  If  art  is  to  represent 
man  as  ho  is,  these  elements  cannot  be  wholly  overlooked. 
The  Greek  drama  displaced  them  loo  glaringly  in  the  olden 
comedy,  and  Greek  sculpture  embodied  them  in  its  fawns 
and  satyrs.  An  acute  sense  of  beauty  indeed  generally 
softened  the  more  disgusting  features,  and  we  might  wish 
that  Rubens  had  beenofiener  touched  with  similar  scruples. 
We  must  take  him  however  as  he  is;  with  all  his  technical 
excellence,  and  with  all  the  incomparable  energy  and  hearti- 
ness which  animates  his  best  works.  In  them  there  is  none 
of  that  idle  filling  up  of  vacant  corners,  or  that  insertion  of 
cold  academic  figures  wholly  unconcerned  with  the  scenes 
portrayed,  which  we  find  in  works  of  the  same  kind 
by  other  masters.  If  we  look  at  Rubens's  Village  Fete, 
iii  the  Louvre,  the  ring  of  peasants  wheel  round  in  the 
dance  with  a  drunken  merriment  which  seems  in  actual 
motion  before  us.  The  smaller  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
at  Munich,  is  just  as  wonderful  for  this  quality  of  move- 
ment, as  for  its  glorious  colour  and  execution.  His  Battle 
of  the  Amazons,  in  the  same  collection,  conveys,  in  a  most 
wonderful  degree,  the  struggle  and  energy  of  a  combat. 
Action  and  life  ho  never  failed  to  represent  as  no  other 
painter  has  done  before  or  since,  and  this  alone,  in  our 
opinion,  entitle*  him  to  a  place  in  tho  very  fvremost  rank 
of  artists. 

In  landscape,  Rubens's  facility  of  execution  and  gorgeous 
colour  produce  a  marvellous  effect  HU  hunting-pieces  and 
portraits  are  equally  celebrated.  The  picture  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  chef-d'osuvre  of  Rubens  is  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  at  Antwerp.  The  best  of  his  works  are  in 
the  Munich  gallery  (principally  derived  from  the  Dusseldorf 
collection)  and  at  Blenheim  and  Vienna.  Many  fine  pic- 
tures by  him  remain  in  Spain,  and  many  of  course  at  An- 
twerp. 

His  principal  pupils  were  Vandyck,  Jordaens,  Van  Thul- 
den,  Krayer.  Dicpenbcck,  and  Qucllin,  but  most  of  them 
imitated  the  outward  characteristics  of  iheir  master  without 
catching  his  fire  and  energy.  The  engravers  of  his  school, 
such  as  Pontius  and  Bolswert,  succeeded  admirably  iii  con- 
veying the  general  character  of  those  pictures  which  it  would 
seem  most  difficult  to  translate  into  mere  black  and  white. 

We  may  conclude  by  saying  that  Rubens  did  that  for 
his  country  which  has  rarely  if  over  been  accomplished 
for  any  other  land.  At  the  time  of  John  and  Hubert  van 
Eyck,  tho  school  of  Flanders  had  obtained  the  highest  pitch 
of  excellence.  Those  artists  united  a  diligent  and  minute 
observation  of  nature  to  the  finest  technical  skill  and  the 
most  successful  delineation  of  character  and  feeling.  At  a 
later  period  this  excellence  had  vanished,  and  given  way  to 
the  crude  and  affected  imitation  of  the  Italian  masters 
which  we  find  in  Mabuse  and  Van  Orlay.  Rubens  however 
a  second  time  placed  the  Low  Countries  in  the  first  rank,  and 
by  his  own  genius  restored  to  tlicm  a  reputation  different 
indeed  in  kind,  but  jieihaps  equal  in  degree  to  that  which 
they  had  formerly  enjoyed. 

(Peter  l\iul  Rubens,  hit  Life  and  Genint,  translated  from 
the  German  of  Dr.  Waagcn,  by  Robert  R.  Noel,  edited  fiy 
Mrs.  Jameson,  London,  1840,  whence  the  greater  part  of  tho 
information  contained  in  this  article  is  taken;  Edinburgh 
HevitiP.  No.  146  ) 

RU'BIA.  a  genus  containing  about  forty  species,  found 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  It  belongs  to  the  very  large 
natural  family  of  Rubiucceo,  to  which  it  gives  the  name 
which  it  itself  derives  from  ruber  (red),  in  allusion  to  the 
red  colour  yielded  by  many  of  the  species.  This  genus  • 
characterised  by  flowers  monopetalous,  superior ;  l  lie  af 
the  calyx  ovate  globose,  limb  scarcely  any;  corol  sub-cam- 
panulate,  rotate,  5-parlito  ;  stamens  4-5,  short ;  styles  two, 
short;  berries  two,  one-seeded.  Amongst  the  numerous 
species  several  are  employed  in  medicine  and  in  the  arts; 
in  the  latter  for  the  sake  of  tho  colouring  matter,  which  is 
contained  in  the  roots.  R.  tinctorum,  madder,  has  been  Ion; 
known,  and  was  employed  in  medicine  even  in  the  lime  of 
Hippocrates,  but  is  valued  chiefly  as  a  dye.  It  is  a  native 
of  Eimipe  and  A«ia  Minor,  but  is  now  extensively  cultivated 
m  Holland  and  Fiance;  the  culture  has  likewise  b<rn 
attempted,  and  successfully,  in  this  country,  but  the  Eng- 
lish madder  could  not  be  sold  to  cheap  as  the  foreign ;  it  is 
therefore  still  largely  imported,  chiefly  from  Holland. 
Fiance,  Italy,  Turkey,  though  since  cochineal  has  bucvtno 
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cheaper,  it  is  much  used  for  the  same  purpose*.  It  h  cm- 
ployed  Viy  dyers  and  caRco-printers  as  a  red  and  scarlet  dye. 
It  has  also  the  singular  property  of  turning  red  the  bone* 
and  secretions  of  fowls  and  other  animals  fed  on  it. 

R.  cordtfoha  (Munjistay,  tho  Munjeet  of  India,  a  native  of 
Ncpaul,  &c.,  possesses  very  similar  properties,  and  is  im- 
ported into  England  from  Calcutta.  The  root  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  that  of  R.  tinctorum ;  it  is  known  in  com- 
merce under  the  name  of  East  Indian  madder,  and  is  also 
employed  in  medicine.  Like  madder,  munjeet  was  pro- 
bably known  from  very  early  times,  as  rodeen  is  given  as 
the  Greek  name  in  Persian  works  on  Materia  Medica.  R. 
chilensia  and  R.  Relbun,  both  natives  of  South  America^ 
are  also  esteemed  there  as  dyes. 

RU'BICON.    [C*sar,  C.J  ] 

RUBLE.  [Money] 

RUBRIC  (from  the  Latin  ruber,  red),  a  name  given  to 
the  titles  of  chapters  in  certain  antient  law-books;  and 
more  especially  to  the  rules  and  directions  laid  down  in  our 
Liturgy  for  regulating  the  order  of  tho  service.  These,  in 
both  instances,  were  formerly  written  or  prinled.  as  the 
case  might  be,  for  distinction's  sake  in  red  characters,  and 
have  retained  the  name  though  now  printed  in  black. 

RUBUS  (the  Latin  rubus,  a  bramble),  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Rosacea),  and  to  tho  section 
Potentillea)  of  tho  suborder  Rosacea)  prrfper.  This  genus, 
like  that  of  Rosa,  has  proved  a  source  of  difficulty  and  differ- 
ence amongst  botanists.  Some  writers  on  the  British  Flora 
have  described  upwards  of  twenty-flvo  species,  whilst  others 
have  reduced  them  to  four  or  five,  or  even  two. 

Tho  following  excellent  description  of  this  genus  from 
Hooker's  'British  Flora  '  has  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Boner, 
who  has  investigated  tho  British  species  with  more  success 
than  any  other  botanist  :— 

*  Shrub-like  plants  or  herbs,  with  perennial  root*.  The 
latter  offer  nothing  very  peculiar.  In  some  species  of  the 
former  the  stem  is  upright,  or  merely  curved  at  the  top ;  but 
in  the  greater  number  it  is  either  prostrate,  or,  as  is  more 
generally  the  case,  assurgent,  arched,  and  decurved ;  and 
the  ends  of  the  shoot  and  of  the  side  branches,  if  it  produce 
any,  unless  prevented  by  circumstances  from  reaching  the 
ground,  take  root  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  In  the 
winter  the  shoot  is  partially  destroyed,  the  part  next  to  the 
original  root  surviving  to  produce  (lowering  branches  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  summer,  and  usually  dying  after  the  fruit 
has  been  perfected ;  young  shoots  meanwhile  springing  up  by 
its  side.  The  rooted  ends  also  become  distinct  plants  at 
va  rious  distances  from  the  parent  root,  often  many  yards. 
This  mode  of  growth  adds  much  to  tho  difficulties  in  the 
discrimination  of  tiie  species:  since  an  acquaintance  with 
both  the  leafy  shoot  and  the  llonferous  stem,  formed  in  the 
second  year  from  its  remains,  is  necessary.  The  best  cha- 
racters are  found  in  the  figure,  the  arms,  and  the  leaves  of 
tho  former.  The  leaves  in  all  the  British  species  of  this 
division  arc,  occasionally  at  least,  quiuate,  and.  with  onet 
exception,  digitate,  or  somewhat  pedale  from  a  partial  junc- 
tion of  the  stalks  of  the  two  lateral  pairs  of  leaflets ;  Hie 
margins  serrated,  for  the  most  part  unequally  and  irregu- 
larly; the  prickles  on  the  leaf-stalks  more  curved  than 
than  those  of  the  stem.  In  some  species  the  inflorescence 
is  remarkable,  but  in  general  the  panicle  varies  so  much  as 
to  afford  no  good  distinction,  nor  can  the  arms  of  the  calyx 
nor  the  form  of  its  segment  be  depended  on.  The  petals 
ia  all  are  delicate  and  crumpled,  and  in  several  species  very 
considerable  in  size  and  width.  There  are  some  differences 
in  the  fruit,  but  they  are  rarely  discriminative.  In  ex- 
amining the  figure  of  the  leaves,  the  central  leaflet  is  to  bo 
regarded ;  the  lateral  ones  are  always  smaller  and  of  a  nar- 
rower proportion.  In  several  species  the  leaves  occasionally 
survive  a  mild  winter,  and  are  found  the  next  season  sub- 
tending flowering  brandies.  The  leaves  of  these  branches 
are  of  less  determinate  figure;  the  number  of  their  leaflets 
is  reduced  as  they  approach  the  inflorescence,  and  their 
place  is  supplied  in  tho  upper  part  of  the  panicle  by  first 
trifid  and  then  simple  bracteas,  formed  by  the  coalescence 
of  the  stipules.  These  last  are  usually  long  and  narrow, 
entire,  or  sometimes  toothed  or  jagged,  and  issuo  from  the 
petiole,  for  the  most  part,  a  little  above  its  base.  They 
afford  no  distinguishing  characters.'  This  description  ap- 
plies equally  to  the  foreign  species  as  to  those  of  Britain. 
The  essential  characters  of  tho  genus  are:— calyx  5-cleft; 
petals  5.  Fruit  superior,  of  several  single-seeded  juicy 
drupes,  placed  upon  a  protuberant  spongy  receptacle  The 


species  are  universally  diffused  over  the  mountainous  and 
temperate  regions  of  tho  Old  and  New  World. 

As  a  group  of  plants  this  genus  is  more  interesting  to 
the  botanist  than  the  horticulturist,  but  at  the  same  time 
several  species  are  cultivated  both  as  ornaments  and  on  ac- 
count of  their  agreeable,  acid,  and  astringent  fruit. 

One  hundred  and  forty-seven  species  of  this  genus  are  enu- 
merated by  Don,  in  Miller's  '  Dictionary,'  winch  are  divided 
according  to  the  character  of  their  leaves.  Tho  first  division 
is  known  by  the  plants  having  pinnate  leaves  and  from 
three  to  seven  lea  lie  ts.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is 
the  Rub  us  Idreus,  Common  Raspberry,  or  Mount  Ida  bram- 
ble, well  known  for  its  crimson  edible  fruit  [Raspbkbkv.] 
The  whole  plant  is  villose,  stem  round,  with  slender  recurved 
prickles  ;  leaves  pinnate,  with  i  or  3  ovule  serrated  leaflets, 
tomentoso  beneath ;  (lowers  drooping;  petals  obovate. 
wedge-shaped,  entire,  conniving  shorter  thai;  the  calyx ; 
carpels  numerous,  tomentose.  It  is  a  native  of  woods  in 
Europe,  from,  Norway  and  Sweden  to  Spain  and  Greece. 
It  is  found  also  in  Asia  on  the  Himalaya,  in  tho  North  of 
Africa,  and  in  America  from  Canada  to  Pennsylvania.  It 
is  found  abundantly  in  almost  every  part  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Tho  fruits  arc  called  raspberries,  and  are  very 
generally  eaten.  They  enter  into  the  composition  of  dif- 
ferent syrups,  jams,  jellies,  ratafias,  and  ices,  and  are  pre- 
served either  alono  or  with  currants.  Raspberry-wiue  is 
much  used  in  Poland.  Raspberries  are  sometimes  dried  in 
ovens  for  winter  use.  Raspberry-vinegar  is  not  only  an 
agreeable  beverage,  but  is  said  to  act  as  a  febrifuge.  They 
are  amongst  the  most  agreeable  of  garden  fruits  when  pro- 
perly cultivated,  and  when  ripe  may  be  eaten  in  almost  any 
quantity  with  impunity. 

Rubus suberectus,  Upright  Bramble,  is  known  by  its  nearly 
upright,  not  rooting,  obsoletely  angular  stem,  uniform  few 
and  small  prickles,  lower  pair  of  leaflets  sessile  or  nearly 
so,  and  panicle  nearly  simple.  The  stems  are  between  three 
and  four  feel  high.  The  fruit  consists  of  a  number  of  small 
dark-red  aggregated  carpels,  which  have  something  the 
flavour  of  the  raspberry,  and  hence  recommended  fur  culti- 
vation. It  is  a  British  species,  and  grows  on  boggy  heaths, 
by  the  sides  of  streams,  Sic.,  chiefly  in  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  tho  North. 

Rubus  micrantbus.  Small-dowered  Bramble,  has  an  up- 
right, round,  branched  stem,  pinnate  leaves,  with  5-7  oblong, 
ovate,  doubly  serrate,  tomcntose  beneath,  and  green  above 
leaflets,  with  small  reddish-purple  flowers  arranged  in  co- 
rymbs, and  black  fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  Nepaul,  and  ono  of 
the  most  gigantic  of  the  genus,  attaining  a  height  of  eight 
or  nine  feet.  It  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  nearly  erect, 
strong,  smooth,  dark  mahogany-coloured  shoots,  and  very 
long  pinnate  leaves.  The  shoots  sometimes  attain  a  length 
of  'JO  feet.  Thero  are  two  other  species,  /?.  distaus  and 
R.  asper,  found  with  this  in  Nepal,  which  have  been  grown 
in  this  country. 

R.  occidental!*,  tho  Western  Bramble,  is  a  native  of  Ca- 
nada and  the  West  Indies,  and  was  introduced  into  this 
country  in  161)6.  It  has  umbellate  flowers,  and  fruit  like 
the  raspberry,  but  black,  and  grows  to  tho  height  of  4  or 
6  feet. 

The  second  division  is  known  by  the  plants  having  digi- 
tate leaves,  with  from  three  to  five  leaflets. 

The  Grey  Bramble,  or  Dewberry  {Rubus  ctesius),  is  known 
by  the  following  characters : — Stem  trailing,  round  or  nearly 
so,  glaucous:  prickles  straight,  uuequal,  passing  insensibly 
into  setm,  tho  length  of  the  largest  rarely  equalling  the 
diameter  of  tho  stem  ;  leaves  digitate,  of  3  or  more  rarely 
6  ovate  leaflets,  the  outermost  sessile ;  calyx  embracing  the 
fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  the  Norlh-Easl  of 
Asia,  in  woods  and  hedges.  Many  of  the  species  described 
by  botanists  may  bo  referred  to  this ;  the  must  important 
of  these  are  R.  Spren%e(it,  R.  dumetorum,  R./oliolosus, 
R.  Jlagetluris,  R.  coryliflorus.  The  la*t.  the  Hazel-leaved 
Bramble,  is  admitted  as  a  species  by  most  British  botanists. 
It  is  known  by  its  stein  being  decurved  and  roundish, 
prickles  straight,  passing  into  seta);  leaves  digitate,  with  5 
ovate  leaflets ;  fruit  spreading  or  reflexed.  It  is  generally 
a  much  larger  and  stronger  plant  than  R.  ctesius.  Dr. 
Lind ley  refers  several  of  the  speciosof  the  German  botanists, 
Woibc  and  Nees,  to  the  R.corylijhrus.  which  lit  admits* as 
a  genuine  species. 

Rubus  spectabilis.  Shuwy  Bramble,  is  one  of  the  hand- 
soraest  of  the  genus.  It  has  a  glabrous  stem,  not  bearing 
prickles ;  leaf  of  Ihiee  ovale,  acute,  doubly  uud  unequally 
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serratei  1  leaflet*,  downy  beneath  ;  flowers  of  an  agreeable 
purplish  colour,  on  terminal  peduncle*.  It  is  an  elegant 
shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet.  It  (lowers 
in  April  and  May,  and  ha*  a  largo  dark-yellow  fruit,  of  an 
acid  and  astringent  taste.  It  was  brought  from  the  bank* 
of  the  Columbia  river,  in  North  America,  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
in  1837,  and  is  very  deserving  of  cultivation. 

Bubutfrutiaxus,  Shrubby  Bramble,  or  Common  Black- 
berry, is  one  of  the  most  common  species  of  the  genus.  It 
has  a  5-angled  erect  stem,  rather  loinentosc,  bearing  re- 
curved prickles,  3-5  leaflets,  each  on  a  secondory  petiole ; 
rose-coldured  or  white  flowers  arranged  on  a  panicle  ;  re- 
floxud  sepals,  almost  without  prickles;  purplish  black  fruit. 
It  is  a  native  of  almost  all  Europe,  in  hedges,  thickets,  and 
woods.  There  are  not  less  than  ten  generally  admitted 
varieties  of  this  species,  and  some  botanists  make  many 
more.  The  fruit  of  this  species  and  its  varieties  are  well 
known  as  blackberries,  or  bomblek^tcs,  and  also  scald-ber- 
ries, from  their  supposed  power  of  giving  scald-head  to  chil- 
dren. Wherever  they  grow,  they  are  picked  by  the  children  of 
the  district  on  account  of  their  agreeable  acid  flavour.  Some- 
times they  are  employed  in  making  an  inferior  wine,  and  also 
for  the  distillation  of  a  spirit.  They  are  frequently  used  by 
the  inhabitants  of  rural  districts  for  making  tart*.  The  red 
muscat  of  Toulon  is  coloured  by  their  juice.  Medical  pro- 
perties have  been  attributed  (o  them,  but  they  are  not  now 
used.  Both  the  fruit  and  leaves  are  employed  in  the  arts, 
for  colouring  and  dyeing.  The  R.fruticomt  is  a  good  plant 
for  growing  on  loose  dry  ground  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
it  previous  to  planting  forest-trees.  The  shoots  aro  used  by 
thatehera  for  binding  their  straw,  and  also  for  making  bee- 
hives. It  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  order  to  produco  a 
picturesque  effect  in  gardening. 

One  of  the  most  diminutive  plants  of  the  genus  is  the 
R.  arclicus.  the  Arctic  Bramble.  It  has  three  glabrous  ob- 
tusely-serrated leaflets,  no  runners,  stem  bearing  only  one 
flower,  and  without  prickles,  the  petals  notched.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  mountainous  and  colder  regions  of  Europe. 
Its  stem  never  attains  a  greater  height  than  six  inches,  and 
is  furnished  with  from  three  to  four  leaves,  with  a  single 
large  deep  rose  coloured  flower,  which  is  succeeded  by  u 
purplish  rod  fruit  highly  prized  for  its  flavour  among  the 
Swedes. 

A  third  division  of  the  brambles  have  their  leaves  singly 
lobed.  not  digitato  or  pinnate.  A  well  known  species  of 
this  division  is  R.  odoratus,  the  Sweet-scented  Bramble.  It 
has  an  upright  stem,  with  largo  showy  red  flowers,  nume- 
rous ovate  velvety  carpels,  ana  red  fruit.  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  in  the  woods  of  Canada,  and  the  Alleg- 
hiinics.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  is 
called  ndoratit*  on  account  of  the  fragrance  of  its  foliage. 
Another  American  species,  resembling  the  last,  is  the  R. 
nutkanu*,  the  Nuuika-Sound  Bramble.  It  flowers  from 
May  to  October.  Its  flowers  are  white,  succeeded  by  large 
red  berries. 

Rubux  chamtrm'yrtis,  the  Cloud-berry,  is  known  by  its 
didicious  (lowers,  simple-lnbed  leaves,  and  herbaceous  single- 
flowered  stein  without  prickles.  It  grows  in  great  abun- 
dance on  the  Scotch  Highlands,  and,  under  the  name  of 
roebuck-berries  and  knot-berries,  the  fruit  is  gathered  in 
great  quantities  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts.  They 
have  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  form  a  useful  article  of  die: 
where  they  grow  insufficient  number  to  be  worth  gaihcring. 
This  plant  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  genus,  never  grow- 
ing more  than  eight  or  ten  inches  high.  It  is  the  badge  of 
the  clan  of  M'Ferlane. 

Further  information  on  the  genus  Rubus  is  contained  in 
Hooker's  'British  Flora;'  Lindlcy's  '  Synopsis  of  the  British 
Flora;'  Don's  'Miller's  Dictionary;'  Weihe  and  Nets* 
'  Rubi  Ocxraanici ;'  and  Loudon's  'Arboretum.' 

RUBY.  [Conr'SotTM.] 

RUD  or  RED  EYE.  [Lurttstus] 

RUDBR'CKIA,  a  genus  of  plants  dedicated  by  Linnteus 
to  the  memory  of  his  predecessors  the  Rudbcck*,  fattier 
and  son.  in  the  botanical  chair  at  Upsal.  It  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Composit®,  and  possesses  many  species. 
Some  of  these  are  well  known  in  gardens.  They  arc  her- 
baceous, bk'nnial,  and  perennial.  All  the  sorts  may  be 
raided  from  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  in  April,  and  when 
the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high  they  may  be  pricked 
out  into  nursery-rows  till  autumn,  when  they  should  be 
planted  out  where  they  are  to  remaiu.  They  may  also  be 
increased  by  offsets.) 


RUDDER.  [Ship.] 

RUDDIMAN,  THOMAS,  was  Horn  in  October,  1674. 
at  ltaggel,  in  the  parish  of  Boyndie  and  county  of  Banff, 
Scotland.  He  was  instructed  in  Latin  in  the  par.sh  school 
of  Boyndie,  where  ho  made  a  rapid  progress.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  obtained,  ut  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  lite  first 
exhibition  or  bursary  of  the  year,  on  account  of  his  superior 
knowledge  of  Latin.  Here  he  studied  four  years,  and  Lhen 
took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts,  at  which  lime  he  was  well 
read  in  the  Roman  classics.  Soon  after  this  he  engjged 
himself  as  tutor  in  a  private  family,  and  in  the  course  of 
another  year  he  became  schoolmaster  of  the  parish  of 
!  <Lau  rence  Kirk.  He  remained  here  three  years  ami  a  half, 
j  and  then,  through  the  interest  of  Dr.  Pitcairne,  lie  was  ap- 
,  pointed  assistant-keeper  of  the  advocates'  library  at  Edin- 
burgh. In  this  office,  though  lie  had  good  opportunities  of 
becoming  known,  and  of  reading  and  teaching  for  bU  further 
improvement,  yet  his  pecuniary  advantages  were  so  small 
that  he  was  obliged,  in  1 707.  to  commence  auctioneer,  lr 
the  same  year  he  published  an  edition  of  Volusenus's  '  Dia 
logue  on  Tranquillity  of  Mind,'  with  a  Life  of  Volusenus,  o. 
Wilson,  prefixed.  In  4  709  he  published  Johjuton's  Laiiu 
•  Poetical  Paraphrase  of  Solomon's  Song'  and  Johnston 'a 
'Cantica.'  He  was  next  invited  by  the  magistrates  of  Dun- 
dee to  be  rector  of  the  grammar-school  there,  but  he  declined 
the  offer.  In  1713  bis  friend  Dr.  Pitcairne  died,  and  Rud- 
diman,  being  still  an  auctioneer,  managed  the  sale  of  his 
library,  which  was  purchased  by  Peter  the  Great,  emperor 
of  Russia.  In  1714  he  published  his  *  Rudiments  of  the 
Latin  Tongue,'  a  book  which  is  well  known,  and  is  still  used 
in  most  of  the  schools  in  Scotland.  In  1715  he  published 
an  edition  of  Buchanan's  works,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  and  id 
the  same  \ear  he  commenced  printer,  in  partnership  with  a 
brother  who  had  been  brought  up  to  the  business ;  and  »onw 
years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  printer  to  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  He  published,  in  1725.  the  first  part  of  his 
'Grammalicm  Latino  Institutioties,'  which  treats  of  etymo- 
logy ;  and  in  1 732,  the  second  part,  which  treats  of  syntax. 
He  also  wrote  a  copious  treatise  on  prosody,  but  published 
only  an  abridgement  of  it.  After  this  time  he  was  made 
principal  keeper  of  the  advocates'  library.  In  1739  he 
published  Anderson's  '  Diplomata  et  Nutnismata  Scutias/ 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  Yen 
much  in  controversy  with  different  persons.  However  hi 
1721  he  found  time  to  put  forth  an  edition  of  Livy,  in 
four  vols.  I'iroo,  which  Dr.  Harwood  pronounces  one  oi 
the  most  accurate  editions  ever  published.  About  ibis 
time  he  resigned  his  post  of  keeper  of  the  advocates' 
library,  and  was  succeeded  by  David  Hume. 

Ruddiman  died  at  Edinburgh,  January  19,  1757,  in  the 
eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  author  or  editor  <>f 
some  other  publications,  besides  those  above  mentioned, 
and  among  them  'The  Caledonian  Mercury,'  from  wbxli 
ho  is  said  to  have  derived  more  profit  than  reputation.  A 
Life  of  Ruddiman  was  published  by  Mr.. George  Chalmer>. 
1794.  8vo. 

(Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary ;  Jiiograjthie  6m- 
rmelle.) 

RUDGF.LEY.  [Stukordshibk.] 

RUDING,  ROGERS,  was  born  at  Leicester.  August  y. 
1751.  He  was  the  second  soli  of  Rogers  Ruding,  E*a.,  ol 
Westcotes,  a  meinberof  a  highly  respectable  family, of  which 
notices  maybe  found  iu  Nichols's  'Leicestershire.'  This 
gentleman  was  receiver-general  for  the  county,  and  as  sucli 
came  to  London  to  pay  the  identical  money  that  he  re- 
ceived into  the  Troasury.  A  friend,  to  whom  Ruding  men- 
tioned thiS  circumstance,  suggests  the  possibility  that  this 
primitive  mode  of  transacting  business  may  have  contribute;! 
in  some  degree  to  direct  the  mind  of  his  ion  to  the  subject 
cf  money  transactions.  The  subject  of  this  article  was  edu- 
cated at  Morton  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  some  turn- 
Fellow,  and  by  which  he  was  presented,  in  1793.  to  tin- 
vicarage  of  Maldon  and  Chessington,  two  small  adjoining 
parishes  in  Surrey,  which  are  always  held  together,  if  ru: 
festally  united.  Ho  took  the  degrees  of  B.A.,  1771  ;  M  .\. 
1775;  and  B.D.,  178'J.  Mr.  Ruding  married  a  cousin  of 
the  same  name,  and  by  her  had  three  sons,  none  of  whom 
survived  him,  and  two  daughters. 

Ruding's  attention  appears  lo  have  been  early  directed 
to  the  defects  of  our  monetary  system,  und  in  1  ?it>  he 
published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  'A  Proposal  for  restoring 
the  aulient  Constitution  of  the  Mint,  so  far  as  relates, 
to  the  expense  of  Coinage;  together  with  a  plan  for 
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the  improvement  of  Money,  anil  for  increasing  tho  diffi- 
culty of  Counterfeiting.'  In  1  s  1 2  he  issued  proposal*  for 
his  great  work,  which  was  published  in  1617,  in  four  quarto 
volume*,  under  tho  name  of  '  Annals  of  (he  Coinage  of  Bri- 
tain and  its  dependencies,  from  the.  earliest  period  of  au- 
thentic history  to  the  end  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  present 
majesty  King  George  III.'  The  whole  of  the  first  edition 
being  sold  within  six  months,  it  was  shortly  followed  by 
another,  in  octavo,  which  brought  down  the  historv  to  tho 
middle  of  the  year  1818;  tho  additional  mutter  being  also 
printed  in  the  form  of  a  supplement  to  the  first  edition. 
This  important  work,  on  the  compilation  of  which  Mr.  Ru- 
ding  bestowed  no  ordinary  amount  of  laborious  research, 
contains  a  chronological  history  of  the  monetary  affairs  of 
this  country,  the  constitution  of  the  Mint,  tho  process  of 
coinage,  and  the  numerous  and  often  ineffectual  measures 
adopted  to  prevent  the  deterioration  and  counterfeiting  of 
the  money.  It  also  embraces  an  account,  geographically  ar- 
ranged, of  all  tbe  Mints  and  Exchanges  formerly  existing  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  a  description  of  the  coins, 
illustrated  by  a  series  of  raose  than  a  hundred  plates,  inclu- 
ding those  previously  published  as  tables  of  English  gold 
and  silver  coins,  by  Martin  Koikes,  Esq.,  which  were  lent 
by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  the  purpose. 

Viewed  simply  as  an  historical  work,  Ruding's  '  Annals  of 
the  Coinage'  is  a  book  of  great  value  and  interest,  embra- 
cing as  it  does  the  result  of  the  author's  diligent  investiga- 
tion of  a  subject  to  which  very  few  could  devote  sufficient 
attention  ;  but  the  work  had  another  object,  which  may  be 
explained  by  an  extract  from  the  author's  preface.  Ho  ob- 
serves, 'Had  these  materials  been  collected  for  no  other 
purpose  than  the  amusement  of  antiquarian  curiosity,  I 
should  have  held  myself  bhimcable  for  the  misapplication  of 
much  precious  time.  But  this  work  is  given  to  the  world 
wkh  a  higher  and  more  important  view.  Its  abject  is  to 
show,  from  the  experience  of  ages,  the  inadequacy  of 
punishment,  however  severe,  to  prevent  the  commission  of 
the  crime  of  counterfeiting  the  money,  whilst  the  tempta- 
tion to  it  remains  so  powerful,  and  the  execution  of  it  so 
easy.  Tbe  long  succession  of  pcnol  stotutcs,  and  the  innu- 
merable lives  winch  have  been  forfeited  to  them,  seem  to 
piore  that  tbe  system  is  radically  defective,  and  that  the 
crime  can  be  prevented  only  by  counteracting  and  weaken- 
ing the  force  of  the  temptation.'  Ruding  considered  his 
theory  to  be  supported  by  the  great  re-coinage  of  1816  and 
181 7,' at  which  time  the  weight  of  the  coins  was  so  far  dimi- 
nished as  to  removo  the  temptation  to  melting  them  down, 
while  tbe  coarseness  of  the  workmanship  afforded  such  fa- 
cility to  imitation,  that  tbe  real  coins  and  the  counterfeits 
were  ready  for  delivery  almost  at  the  same  instant.  A  new 
edition  of  this  important  work,  extended  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Victoria,  has  lately  been  published  bv 
Mr.  Hearne,  in  three  volume*,  quarto.  It  is  edited  by  J. 
Y.  Akertnan,  Esq ,  aided  by  other  numismatists  ;  and,  while 
the  text  of  Ruding  is  preserved  unaltered,  it  is  enriched 
will*  many  additional  notes  and  tables,  and  upwards  of  forty 
new  pUtes  of  coins. 

Mr  Ruding  communicated  many  papers  on  coins,  &c.  to 
the  *  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  and  memoirs  on  the  tnul  of 
the  pix  and  the  office  of  cuneator  (which  were,  in  fact,  little 
more  than  chapters  of  his  larger  work,  perhaps  put  forth  in 
that  form  to  excite  interest  on  the  subject)  to  the  17th  and 
ISlh  volurnesofthc'ArcliDJologia'  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries, of  which  he  was  a  fellow.  He  was  also  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  He  died  at  Muldon,  on  the  ICth  ol  February,  \H  >0, 
in  his  sixtv-nintb  vear. 

RUDOLPH  of'H  ABSBURG.  [Habsbuug,  House  of  ] 
RUDOLPH INE  TABLES.  [Kkplkr.] 
RUDOLPH  US,  Schumacher's  name  for  the  Monnems 
of  authors.    [E*»tomostomata,  vol.  ix.,  p.  458.] 
RU  DOLSTADT.  [Schwarzbvro.] 
RUE'LLIA.  a  genus  of  plants  of  tho  natural  family  of 
Arnntharea\  which  was  so  named  by  Linneeus  in  compli- 
ment to  J.  Ruelle.  physician  of  Francis  1.,  who  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  Dioscondes,  as  well  as  some  other  botanical 
works.   The  genus,  as  formerly  constituted,  embraced  a 
great  many  Indian  species,  whieh  are  now  distributed  among 
some  other  genera,  as  Adenosma,  Hygrophila,  Dyschoriste, 
Clitotacanthus,  Petalidium,  Calophanes,  Duteraja,  Strobi- 
la  nines,  /Bctimanthera,  Goldfussia,  Aaystosia.Leptocanlhus, 
jVtheilcmii.    The  genus  is  distributed  through  the  tropical 
parts  of  Asia,  including  the  tropical  and  subtropical  parts  of 
P.C,  No.  12W. 


New  Holland.  It  includes  many  highly  ornamental  plants, 
us  are  alsit  those  which  have  now  been  excluded  liom  it; 
all  are  easily  cultivated,  and  often  to  bo  seen  in  oiir  hot- 
houses. Some  of  the  specie  ;  which  have  now  been  removed 
to  other  genera  arc  found  at  considerable  elevations  on  the 
sides  of  tho  Himalayan  Mountains;  of  these  the  most  re- 
markable is  vEchmanthera,  formerly  Ruellia  go&sypina, 
which  lias  its  stems  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  while 
tomcntum,  which  probably  enables  it  to  withstaud  a  greater 
degree  of  cold  than  most  others  of  the  family. 

RUFl'NUS.  also  called  TORANUS,  a  priest  of  Aquileia. 
and,  according  to  some  writers,  a  native  of  that  place,  was 
born  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  He  embraced  a 
monastic  life,  and  lived  at  first  in  a  monastery  at  Aquileia, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers.  During  this  time  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  St.  Jerome,  who  was  for  a  long  time 
most  sincerely  attached  to  him.  Rufinus  subsequently 
visited  Egypt,  where  he  formed  the  friendship  of  St.  Me- 
lania,  who  was  celebrated  in  the  church  for  her  works  of 
charily  and  love.  He  afterwards  went  to  Palestine,  where 
he  encountered  the  opposition  of  the  Ariaus,  who  banished 
him  to  the  most  desolate  part  of  the  country.  He  wus  ran- 
somed however  by  Melama,  and  returned  with  her  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  he  built  a  monastery  on  Mount  Olivet,  and 
lived  for  many  years.  During  his  stay  at  Jerusalem  ho 
translated  some  of  Origen's  works,  by  which  he  offended  his 
former  friend  Jerome,  who  attacked  him  in  his  'Apology.' 
To  this  work  RuGnu&  replied,  in  which  he  maintained  his 
own  orthodoxy  and  defended  himself  by  appealing  to  the 
example  of  Jerome,  who  had  formerly  praised  and  aUo  trans- 
lated some  of  Origen's  works.  This  controversy  excited  a 
great  stir  at  the  time,  as  both  writers  were  of  high  reputa- 
tion and  had  many  partisans.  TheWestcrn  church  how- 
ever was  generally  opposed  to  Rufinus,  and  on  his  return  to 
Aquileia  he  was  cited  by  Auastasius,  ihe  bishop  of  Rome,  to 
appear  before  him;  and  on  his  not  doing  so,  his  writings 
were  condemned,  and  he  was  deprived  of  his  rank  as  pres- 
byter at  Aquileia.  He  subsequently  retired  to  Sicily,  where 
he  died  about  the  year  410. 

RuGnus  translated  into  Latin  the  works  of  Joscphus ;  the 
*  Ecclesiastical  History  ' of  Eusebius,  to  which  he  added  two 
books  continuing  the  history  to  the  death  of  Theodosius; 
the  books  of  Recognitions  attributed  to  Clement,  several  of 
Origen's  works,  with  the  first  bookofPamphilus's*  Apology' 
for  Origeti,  the  '  Orations  '  of  Su  Gregory  Nazianzen,  tho 
ascetical  rulcsof  St.  Basil,  and  a  few  other  smaller  treatises 
of  the  Greek  fathom.  The  translations  of  RuGnus  are 
rather  paraphrases  than  strict  and  literal  versions.  Besides 
theso  translations,  Rufinus  wrote  two  books  in  reply  to  St. 
Jerome,  which  have  been  already  mentioned  ;  an  'Apology' 
to  Anastnsius,  bishop  of  Rome;  an  '  Explanation  of  Jacob's 
Blessing.'  a  '  Commentary  upon  Hosea.  Joel,  and  Amos;' 
and  an  '  Explanation  of  the  Apostle's  Creed,'  a  work  which 
is  considered  by  modern  theologians  of  considerable  im- 
portance, as  it  contains  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  i. ixl  New  Testament. 

The  opinion  of  Du  Pin  upon  the  literary  nnd  theological 
merits  of  Rufinus  is  just  and  impartial :  *  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  Rufinus.  though  very  ill  used  by  St. 
Jerome,  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time.  Perhaps  he 
had  not  so  much  learning  as  St.  Jerome,  but  his  temper  was 
belter  and  less  violent.  He  doth  not  write  such  goo<i  Latin, 
but  his  style  is  more  even.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Latin 
church  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  knowledge  of  the  most 
considerable  among  the  Greek  authors,  and  particularly  of 
church  history.  Though  he  was  accused  of  divers  errors, 
yet  l:e  was  convicted  of  none,  and  he  justified  himself  suf- 
ficiently from  the  reproachful  objections  made  against 
him.' 

The  works  of  Rullnus  were  published  by  Sonnius,  in  one 
volume  folio.  Paris,  1580. 

(Du  Pin,  A  New  History  o/  Ecctesiaslical  ll'ritcrs,  vol. 
iii.,  pp.  107-1 11,  transl. ;  Lardntr.  Credibility  of  the  Gv*j*d 
Histnry,\o\.  iv.,  p.  482,  Lotid.,  1831,  and  tho  references 
there  given.) 

RUFUS.or  RUPHUS(Pnf0©c\  commonly  called  Rufus 
Ephcsius,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  is  said  by  Abu'faraj 
(Hist.  Dynast.,  p.  59)  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  l'lalo. 
about  four  hundred  years  before  Christ ;  John  Tzetzcs  calls 
him  the  physician  to  Ctcopatra,  who  died  n.c.  30  (Chi/.,  vi  ; 
Hist.,  44,  v.  300,  p.  104) ;  but  Sprengcl  (Hist,  de  la  Med.) 
and  most  modern  authors  follow  Suidas  in  placing  him  iu 
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the  reign  01  Trajan,  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury after  Christ.  He  is  sometimes  confounded  with  Menius 
Rufus,  the  inventor  of  several  compound  medicines,  who 
however  must  have  lived  long  before  the  reign  of  Trajan,  as 
he  is  quoted  by  Andromachus  (Galen,  De  Compos.  Medicam. 
tec.  Loca,  lib.  vii.,  torn,  xiti.,  cap.  v.,  p.  92),  who  was  archiater 
to  the  emperor  Nero.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of  his 
life,  except  that  ho  wrpte  several  works,  of  which  the  titles 
are  preserved  by  Galen  and  Suidas,  and  three  arc  still 
extant. 

The  first  consists  of  three  or  four  books,*  entitled 
Itvofiatiac  riiv  rov  avGpuxov  uopiuv,  1  De  Apiiellationibus 
Partium  Corporis  Hutnani.'  which  arc  chiefly  valuable  for 
the  information  they  impart  concerning  the  state  of  anato- 
mical scienco  before  the  time  of  Galen.  His  principal  ob- 
ject in  this  work  was  to  give  a  general  idea  of  anatomy,  and 
particularly  to  prevent  the  medical  students  of  his  time  from 
making  mistakes  in  reading  the  anticnt  authors,  who  do  not 
always  call  the  same  parts  of  the  body  by  the  same  name. 
From  what  Rufus  says  in  this  book  (p.  33).  we  find  that  all 
the  anatomical  demonstrations  were  made  upon  beasts. 
(Compare  Theophilus,  *  De  Corp.  Hum.  Fabr.,'  lib.  v.,  cap. 
ii.,  who  says,  *  choose  an  ape  for  dissection,  if  you  have 
one;  if  not,  take  a  bear;  and  if  you  have  not  a  bear,  take 
any  animal  you  can  get.')  He  considered  the  spleen  to 
be  absolutely  useless,  (p.  59.)  We  find  also  in  the  same 
hook,  that  the  nerves  now  called  recurrent  were  then  quite 
recently  discovered.  'The  antients,'  said  Rufus  (p.  42), 
called  the  arteries  of  the  neck  Kapurittc,  or  rapwrucoi,  because 
they  believed  that  when  they  were  pressed  hard,  the  animal 
became  sleepy  and  lost  its  voice ;  but  in  our  age  it  has  been 
discovered  that  this  accident  docs  not  proceed  from  pressing 
upon  these  arteries,  hut  upon  the  nerves  contiguous  to 
them.'  Ho  shows  that  the  nerves  proceed  from  the  brain, 
and  he  divides  them  into  two  classes,  those  of  sensibility 
and  those  of  motion  (p.  36),  though,  likeCelsus(£>«  J/rtfic, 
lib.  vii.,  cap.  18,  p.  413,  ed.  Argent.),  he  reckons  (p.  41; 
compare  p.  43)  among  them  the  c remaster  muscle.  (Julius 
Pollux,  himself  a  contemporary  of  Galen,  gives  also  the 
name  of  vn'pa  to  the  ligaments  which  unite  the  bones:  Ono- 
must..  lib.  ii.,  cap.  5,  segm.  234,  p.  265.)  According  to 
Sprengel  {Hist,  de  fa  Med.),  he  was  the  first  to  describe, 
though  very  imperfectly,  the  commissure  of  tho  optic  nerves 
at  the  height  of  the  infundibulura,  and  the  fibres  which 
they  receive  from  that  part  of  the  brain,  (p.  54.)  Hecleirly 
describes  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens  by  tho  term 
i'firiv  $aKonli)t,  lenticular  membrane,  (p.  37.)  He  con- 
sidered the  heart  to  be  the  seat  of  life,  ana  noticed  that  the 
left  ventricle  is  smaller  and  thicker  than  the  right,  (p.  37.) 
This  work  was  first  published  in  a  Latin  translation,  by  J.  P. 
Crassus,  with  Arcteous,  Venct.,  1552,  4to. 

The  next  work  of  his  that  remains  is  a  valuable  little 
treatise,  vtpl  riv  lv  vtypoic  *«<  tveru  TiaOiiv,  '  De  Renum 
Vesicaque  Morbis,'  in  which  however  there  is  nothing  that 
requires  particular  notice  here.  The  third  is  a  fragment, 
wipi  ruv  QapiMKuv  cwOapruciv,  *  De  Medicamentis  Purgan- 
tibus.* 

These  three  works  were  first  published  in  Greek,  by  J. 
Goupyl,  Paris,  8vo.,  1554.  There  is  an  edition  by  Clinch, 
Greek  and  Latin,  Lond.,  1726, 4  to.,  which  is  not  of  much  value. 
The  most  complete  is  that  by  Matthsi,  Mosq,  1806,  «vo., 
GrjDte,  in  which  he  has  supplied,  from  a  manuscript  at  Mos- 
cow, several  fragments  that  had  never  before  been  published. 
A  Latin  translation  of  Rufus  is  inserted  in  the '  Medicoe  Artis 
Principes,*  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1567,  fol.  Some  Greek 
fragments  are  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  (pp.  198- 
200)  of  the  collection  of  '  Classici  Auctores  e  Vaticanis  Co- 
dicibus  ediu?  published  by  Angelo  Mai,  Romm,  8vO.,  1831. 
C.  G.  Kuhn  published,  Lips.,  1831,  '  Run  Ephcsii  de  Me- 
dicam. Purgant.  Fragm.  e  Cod.  Paris,  desenpt. ;'  and  F. 
Osann  wrote  a  dissertation,  '  De  Loco  Rufi  Epliei.  Med.  ap. 
Onbasiuni  servato,  sive  de  Peste  Lib.,'  Giss.,  1833.  There  are 
also  several  fragments  preserved  by  Oribasius  and  Actius 
and  among  ihe  rest  the  formula  for  the  composition  of  a 
celebrated  medicine  called  Hiera  (Oribas.,  Synops.,  lib.  iii., 
pp.  121.  122),  which  appears  to  have  been  a  common  name 
among  the  antients,  for  what  may  be  called  patent  medicines, 
as  Aetius  has  inserted  in  his  compilation  (Tulrab.  L,  serm. 
3,  cap.  114)  the  formula  of  one  called,  after  the  celebrated 
Archigcncs, '  Hiera  Archigenis.' 

Haller  is  inclined  to  attribute  to  Rufus  (Bil/linth.  Botan., 
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torn,  i ,  p.  10B)  an  anonymous  fragment  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety  Greek  hexameter  verses,  *cpi  (3orai^v,  '  De  Viribus 
Hcrbarum,'  which  was  first  published  in  the  Aldine  edition 
of  Diosconiles,  Venet.,  1518.  Ito.,  p.  231.  &c  and  which  is 
inserted  by  Fabncius.  w  ith  Greek  scholia  and  a  Latin  trans- 
lation and  noies,  by  J.  Rentorf,  in  "his  '  Bibliotheca  Gracca,' 
torn,  ii.,  pp.  629-661  (old  edit).  Fabricius  and  others  have 
also  been  of  the  same  opinion.  Hermann,  on  metrical 
grounds  (Orphica,  Lips.,  1805,  8vo..  pp.  717,  750,  761.  &c), 
determines  the  writer  to  have  lived  some  time  between  Ma- 
netho,  the  author  of  the  a»or«X«r/iorica.  and  Nonnus,  the 
author  of  the  '  Dionysiacu ;'  but  this  date  is  sufficiently 
vague.  Rufus  certainly  composed  a  poem  in  Greek  hexa- 
meters, *tpl  fioraruv,  in  four  books,  which  are  mentioned 
by  Galen  (De  Fawlt.  Simplic.  Medic,  lib.  vi.,  prmfat ,  torn, 
xi.,  p.  796,  cd.  Kuhn),  and  of  which  ho  quotes  a  few  hues 
(De  Compos.  Medic,  sec.  L<>ca,  lib.  i.,  cap.  1,  torn,  xii-,  p. 
425);  but  this  is  supposed  b)  Choulant  {.Handbuch  der  fiu- 
cherkunde  fur  die  Aeltere  Mediein,  8vo,.  Leipzig,  IS2M  to 
have  been  quite  a  different  work  from  the  fragment  now  spoken 
of,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  so  scientific  and  sensible  a  phy- 
sician as  Rufus  would  not  have  written  anything  so  ihU  in 
popular  superstitions  and  absurdities.  The' fragment  treats 
of  thirteen  different  plants  in  as  many  chapters,  in  which, 
says  Haller, '  Mcdicarura  viriura  adtst  farrago  verarum  et 
falsarum.' 
RUGBY.  [Wauwicksiiirb.] 

RUGEN  is  the  largest  of  all  the  islands  belonging  to  Ger- 
many, and,  together  with  several  small  adjacent  island*, 
forms  the  circle  of  Bergen  in  the  government  of  Stralsund,  of 
the  province  of  Pomerania.  This  islaud  has  an  area  uf  340 
square  miles  and  was  formerly  much  larger:  a  part  of  it, 
probably  above  one  half,  was  swallowed  up  in  the  middle 
ages  by  the  sea.  It  is  separated  from  the  continent,  with 
which  it  i*  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  joined,  by  an 
arm  of  the  sea  at  least  a  mile  broad.  Its  shape  is  very  irre- 
gular, being  deeply  indented  by  the  sea  ip  various  directions, 
so  as  to  look  like  a  number  of  peninsulas  un  ted  by  a  com- 
paratively small  nucleus  in  the  centre.  On  ihe  east  side  tbe 
peninsula  of  Jasmund  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
the  steep  ridge  called  Prora,  and  by  a  long,  narrow,  and  hv^fc 
wall  of  ilint,  granite,  and  porphyry  boulders.  In  this  penin- 
sula is  the  StubbcniU,  a  considerable  beech-forest,  conUui- 
ing  the  Berg  or  Black  Lake,  an  oval  spot  surrounded  vitb  a 
high  wall,  which  is  behoved  to  be  the  place  where  the  god- 
dess Herthawas  worshipped.  (Tacitus,  Germ.,  c.  40.)  Tbe 
whole  island  abounds  in  grotesquo  and  romantic  scenery. 
On  tlie  west  it  is  level,  but  rises  in  the  interior,  and  the 
northern  coasts  consist  in  general  of  rugged  steep  «-.halL 
cliffs.  One  of  the  roost  considerable  eminences  in  the 
island  is  Mount  Rugard,  on  which  the  residence  of  the 
princes  formerly  stood.  On  the  north  point  of  Jasmund  b  the 
Stubbenkammer,  a  lofty  chalk  cliff,  which  rises  perpendi- 
cularly from  the  sea  in  the  roost  irregular  forms.  The  high- 
est point,  565  feet  (some  say  543  feel)  above  tbe  sea.  is  called 
the  Konigstuhl  (the  king's  chair, or  King  Frederic  William's 
chair),  from  which  a  flight  of  600  steps  cut  in  the  rock  leads 
down  to  the  strand.  Jasmund  is  connected  by  a  narrow  amp 
of  alluvial  soil  with  the  peninsula  of  Wittow,  a  level  tract 
with  a  rich  soil,  terminating  in  the  promontory  of  Arkona, 
the  most  northern  point  of  Germany.  Arkona  contained  a 
very  strong  fortress,  which  was  taken  in  1 168  by  Yf  aide- 
mar  1.,  king  of  Denmark,  who  destroyed  the  chief  temple  of 
the  god  Swentewic,  who  was  highly  revered  by  the  heathen* 
of  the  north.  Large  tumuli  (called  Huneugraber),  are  seen 
in  several  parts.  The  whole  island,  especially  the  penin- 
sulas of  Wittow  and  Jasmund,  is  much  more  fertile  than 
the  continental  part  of  the  government  of  Stralsund,  and 
produces  much  corn.  Tho  number  of  cattle  is  considerable, 
and  the  fisheries  productive.  The  inhabitants  amount  to 
29,000 ;  they  are  very  industrious,  expert  sailors  and  fisher- 
men, and  very  hospitable.  Tbe  nobility  are  very  numerous. 
Bergen,  the  capital  of  the  island,  has  2600  inhabitants. 
Riigen  is  much  frequented  by  travellers  on  account  of  its 
beautiful  scenery,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  sea-bathing. 
This  island  was  ceded  to  Prussia  in  1815,  as  a  part  of 
Swedish  Pomerania. 

(Hasscl's  Geography,  vol.  iii.;  Conversationt  Lexicon; 
Stein  ;  Cannahich,  &c.) 

RU'HNKEN,  DAVID,  was  born  in  1723.  at  Stolpe  in 
Pomerania.  His  parents,  who  were  iu  good  circumstances, 
soon  discovered  the  promising  talents  of  the  boy,  and,  after 
a  course  of  elementary  instruction,  they  sent  him  to  the 
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KYTDDMium  of  Konigsberg  (Collegium  Fridericianura,  or 
rriedricht-Collegium).    Here  be  commenced  His  acquain- 
Uneo  with  iht  classical  writer*  of  antiquity,  and  conceived 
that  love  for  them  which  distinguished  his  whole  life.  He 
also  made  great  prugross' in  the  fine  arts,  particularly  in 
ntttio  and  drawing.  After  finishing  his  studies  at  the  gym- 
nasium, it  was  the  wish  of  his  parents  that  be  should  become 
a  student  of  theology;  but  this  was  contrary  to  his  own  in- 
clination, and  he  obtained  permission  to  go  to  Gbttingen, 
nh«re  he  anticipated  great  benefit  from  the  instruction  of 
J.  M.  Gesner.   On  his  journey  thither  he  passed  through 
Wittenberg,  and  the  kindness  and  hospitable  reception  which 
he  experienced  in  the  houses  of  two  distinguished  profes- 
sors of  that  university,  Berger  and  Ritter,  induced  him  to 
stay  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  remained  for  two  years,  and 
applied  most  indemtigably  to  the  study  of  antient  literature. 


history,  and  jurisprudence.    On  the  occasion  of  taking  his 
degree,  he  published  his  inaugural  dissertation,  'De  Galla 
Placidia  Augusta'  (Wiltenb.,  1 743),  a  work  which  raised  the 
greatest  expectations  of  the  young  scholar.    Erncsti,  who 
happened  to  be  at  Wittenberg  ut  the  time,  advised  Ruhnken 
to  go  to  Leyden,  and  finish  his  studies  under  the  auspices 
of  the  great  Hemsterhuis.    This  advice  coincided  with 
Ruhnken's  own  wishes ;  and  haviug  provided  himself  with 
letters  of  introduction,  he  went  to  Leydeu.  To  Hemsterhuis 
lie  had  no  introduction,  but  he  nevertheless,  immediately 
after  his  arrival,  paid  a  visit  to  this  renowned  scholar,  who 
received  him  with  the  utmost  kindness.   Rubnken  now 
begnti  his  studies  afresh,  following  the  suggestions  and 
advise  of  his  groat  master,  and  continued  his  studies  under 
him  for  six  years,  during  which  he  read  almost  all  the 
Greek  writers  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention.  But  not- 
withstanding his  severe  application,  he  was  fond  of  amuse- 
ments; musical  entertainments,  the  conversation  of  ladies, 
and  hunting,  were  now,  and  remained  during  his  whole 
life,  his  favourite  recreations;  and  often,  after  returning 
from  hunting,  he  would  sit  down  all  night  at  his  writing- 
table,  and  make  up  for  the  time  spent  on  his  amusements. 
Hemsterhuis  had  from  his  first  acquaintance  with  him  dis- 
covered the  great  abilities  of  his  pupil,  and  was  anxious  to 
keep  him  at  Leyden  ;  but  as  there  was  at  the  time  no  pro- 
spect of  a  professorship  becoming  vacant  in  the  university, 
he  advised  him  to  resume  his  former  study  of  the  Roman 
law.    Ruhnken,  who  was  accustomed  to  follow  the  advice 
of  Hemsterhuis  like  that  of  a  father,  complied  with  his 
request,  and  soon  made  such  progress  as  to  gain  a  consider- 
able reputation  as  a  jurist.    But  he  did  not  neglect  his 
favourite  pursuits,  and  made  preparations  for  a. new  edition 
of  Plato.   With  this  view  he  collected  the  scholia  on  Plato, 
and  published  a  very  valuable  edition  of  Timaeus,  'Lexicon 
Vocum  Platonicarum,'  with  a  commentary,  Leyden,  175-1.  (A 
new  and  much  improved  edition  appeared  in  1 789.)  But 
as  be  had  no  appointment  in  Holland,  his  friends  in  Ger- 
many urged  him  to  return  and  apply  for  a  professorship  in 
some  university  in  his  own  country.    His  attachment  how-  . 
ever  to  his  friend  and  master,  and  hi*  love  of  the  mode  of  > 
life  at  Leyden,  induced  him  to  wait  there  until  a  vacancy 
should  occur.  In  17fl5hewenUoPari»,where  he  spent  a  whole 
year  in  examining  theMSS.  of  the  Royal  Library  and  (hone 
of  iho  library  at  St,  Germain.  About  the  time  when  he  was 
preparing  to  set  out  for  Spain,  he  received  the  intelligence 
that  Hemsterhuis  had  succeeded  in  gaining  for  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  lector  (reader)  in  the  university  of  Leyden.  In 
this  capacity  he  was  the  assistant  and  colleague  of  his  for- 
mer master.    Ruhnken  returned  to  Holland,  and,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1757,  he  opened  his  course  of  lectures  by  a  discourse, 
'De  Graccia  Artium  et  Doctrinarum  Inventrice'  (printed 
at  Leyden  in  1757, 4to.).  Ruhnken  filled  this  place  for  four 
years,  and  his  teal,  his  success,  and  his  erudition  soon 
gained  him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  eminent 
scholars  of  Holland. 

In  1761  Oudendorp  died,  and  Ruhnken  was  appointed 
his  successor  as  professor  of  eloquence  and  history.  In 
the  same  year  J.  M.  Gesner  of  Gottingen  died,  and 
Ruhnken  was  invited  to  take  his  chair ;  but  ho  refused 
this  honourable  offer,  and  recommended  Heyne  in  his  stead. 
This  proof  of  his  attachment  to  the  university  of  Leyden 
was  rewarded  by  a  considerable  increase  of  his  salary.  At 
the  age  of.  forty  Ruhnken  married  a  beautiful  and  accoro- 

tlished  young  ladv,  with  whom  ho  lived  very  happily; 
ut  in  the  year  1769  his  wife  began  to  suffer  from  apoidoxy, 
which  first  deprived  her  of  speech,  and  afterwards  also  of 
iight,  and  in  this  deplorable  state  she  survived  her  hus- 


band. In  1767,  two  years  before  this  calamity,  Hem- 
sterhuis had  died,  and  Ruhnken,  then  rector  of  the  univer- 
sity, delivered  a  noble  culogium  on  his  late  friend  and 
patron.  This  eulogy  is  known  under  the  name  of  •  Elogium 
Tibcrii  Hemsterhusii,'  printed  at  Loyden  in  1768.  in  8vo. ; 
a  second  edition,  accompanied  by  two  letters  of  R.  Bentley  to 
Hemsterhuis.  appeared  in  1 789.  About  this  time  Ruhnken 
conceived  the  plan  of  making  a  new  and  complete  edition 
of  the  great  works  of  Fabricins,  the  Bibliotheca  Graeca  and 
Latina,  but  this  plan  has  never  been  realized,  and  other 
works,  of  which  we  subjoin  a  list,  occupied  almost  all  his 
attention.  In  1774  Ruhnken  succeeded  Gronovius  in  the 
oflice  of  librarian  to  the  university,  in  which  capacity  he 
enriched  the  library  with  a  great  many  valuable  books 
and  MSS. 

The  life  of  Ruhnken  henceforward  presents  scarcely  any 
incidents:  his  time  was  divided  between  the  discharge  of  his 
oflicial  duties  and  his  literary  occupations,  by  which  he* ac- 
quired a  reputation  equal  to  that  of  his'master  Hemsterhuis. 
To  his  suffering  wife  he  always  showed  the  greatest  affec- 
tion, and  all  tho  leisure  hours  which  he  could  spare  he  de- 
voted to  her.  The  only  thing  which  in  some  degree  inter- 
rupted his  quiet  pursuits  were  the  disturbances  which 
broke  out  in  Holland  in  the  year  1787.  He  died  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1798,  leaving  two  daughters,  the  younger  of 
whom  had  from  her  childhood  always  been  in  bad  health. 
Tho  city  of  Leydeu  purchased  his  valuable  library,  and 
granted  to  his  widow  an  annual  pension  of  500  florius. 

Ruhnken  »as  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  and  critics 
of  the  18th  century.  With  a  refined  tarte  and  great  acute- 
ness,  he  combined  an  extraordinary'  memory  and  immense 
erudition.  His  critical  sagacity  and  his  grammatical  know- 
ledge were  not  inferior  to  those  of  any  modern  philologist, 
anu  his  works  are  still  an  inexhaustible  source  of  informa- 
tion, though  it  has,  perhaps  not  unjustly,  been  observed, 
that  Ruhnken,  as  a  critic,  is  more  refined  and  elegant  than 
profound.  As  a  Latin  writer  Ruhnken  has  scarcely  been 
excelled  by  any  modern  author.  In  teaching  he  was  very 
successful;  the  most  distinguished  among  his  pupils  was 
Daniel  Wyttenbach,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  elo- 
quent Life  of  his  roaster  (Leyden,  1709,  8vo.).  Tins  Life  was 
reprinted  at  Leipzig  in  1822,  and  edited  by  Lindemann,  to- 
gether with  the  Elogium  Hemsterhusii,  under  the  title 
4  Vitae  duum  VirorumTib.  Hemsterhusii  et  D.  Ruhnkenii ' 

Resides  his  edition  of  the  Lexicon  of  Timaeus,  Ruhnken 
wrote,  in  1 754,  a  commentary  on  the  title  in  the  Digest  and 
Code,  '  De  Postulando.  sivo  de  Advocatis  et  Procuratoribus.' 
He  also  edited  the  second  volume  of  Albert!'*  Hesychius, 
with  notes  and  emendations,  Leyden,  1766,  fol.;  Rutilius 
Lupus, '  De  Figuris  Sententiarum  et  Elocutionis,'  Leyden, 
1763  (a  now  edition  of  this  work  was  published  at  Leipzig 
in  1831  by  Frotscher) ;  Velleius  Paterculua,  2  vols.,  Ley- 
den, 1779  (a  separate  edition  of  Ruhnken' »  commentary 
was  published  at  Hanover,  in  1815,  by  Cludius);  'Homeri 
Hymtius  in  Cererem.'  with  a  Latin  translation  and  com- 
mentary. 1 780  (a  second  edition  appeared  in  1 782,  in  which 
a  fragment  until  then  unknown,  was  added);  '  Mureti 
Opera,'  4  vols.  8vo..  Leyden,  1789.  Besides  these  editions 
of  antient  authors  by  Ruhnken  himself,  he  communi- 
cated to  Erneati  his  remarks  on  Calliraachus  (Leipzig, 
1761),  and  ou  Xenopbon's 'Memorabilia'  (Leipzig,  1  773). 
and  to  Schvreighauser  those  on  Polybius  and  Appian. 
Besides  his  three  original  composition*  already  mentioned 
(viz.  on  '  Galla  Placidia  Augusta,' '  De  Graecia  Art.  et  Doctr. 
Invents' and  the  'Elogium  Hemsterhusii'),  Ruhnken 
wrote  '  Epistolae  Criticae :  prima  in  Homeridarum  Hym- 
nos  et  Hesiodum"  (Leyden,  1749) ;  'secunda  in  Callimachum 
et  Apollonium  Rhodium'  (Le)deu,  1751  );'Oratio  de  Doc  tore 
Umbratico,'  1753,  4to;  'Disaertatio  de  Vita  el  Sen  pi  is  Lon- 
gini,'  1766,  4to.  (reprinted  in  Toup's  edition  of  Longinus). 
These  discourses  and  essays  were  collected  and  published 
by  Ruhnken  himself  in  1797,  in  2  vols.,  under  the  title 
'  Ruhnkenii  Opuscule  Oratona,  Philologies,  Critics,  nunc 
prim  urn  conjunctim  edtta.'  A  new  edition,  with  some  ad- 
ditional dissertations,  was  edited  by  Bergman n,  in  2  vol* , 
Leyden,  1823.  Somepartsof  the  correspondence  of  Ruhnken 
with  his  learned  friends  have  likewise  been  published.  J. 
A.  II .  Tittmann  has  edited  'Ruhnkenii,  V alckenarii,  et 
aliorum  ad  J.  A.  Ernesti  Epistolae;  accedunt  Ruhnkenii 
Ohservatione*  in  Callimachum,'  &c,  Leipzig,  1812.  Mabnc 
Ims  edited  '  Ruhnkenii  ot  V  alckenarii  Epistolae  mutuae,* 
Vliossingen,  1832,  and  '  Ruhnkenii  Epistolae  ad  Diversos,' 
Vlio>»ingcn,  1834.  >(  ^  ^ 
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RULE.  RULER.  In  a  mechanical  sense  these  word* 
nrc  both  u«cd  for  a  >truij;lit  piece  of  wood,  brass,  or  ivory, 
from  which  a  straight  hue  is  drawn  on  paper  by  guiding  a 
pen  or  pencil  along  the  edge.  These  rules  or  rulers  are 
convenient  for  the  laying  down  of  scales,  on  which  point  sec 
Scale;  Sector;  Sliding-Rilk. 

The  word  rule,  in  its  more  common  sense,  means  a  set  of 
direction*  for  the  attainment  of  any  required  object,  and 
various  rules  will  be  found  in  this  work,  scattered  under 
many  heads.  The  word  rule  is  generally  dropped ;  thus  wo 
do  not  speak  of  the  rule  or  addition,  or  the  rule  of  subtrac- 
tion, but  simply  of  addition  or  subtraction.  In  some  iso- 
lated cases  the  word  rule  is  most  usually  retained,  as  in  the 
rule  of  three  [Three,  Rule  of]  and  the  rule  of  false. 
[False  Position.] 

A  rule  differs  from  on  algebraical  formula  only  in  the 
language  employed  ;  both  the  former  and  the  latter  indi- 
cate processes  to  the  mind.  The  rule  describes  its  data  at 
length,  and  requires  many  more  (.igns  than  the  formula, 
which  however  is  much  more  intelligible  than  the  rule,  as 
soon  as  its  symbols  are  well  understood.  For  example, 
when  it  is  known  that  a,  b,  c  arc  the  units  in  the  sides  of  a 
right-angled  triangle,  the  formula  for  determining  c  is— 

the  rulo  is— To  find  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled 
triangle,  multiply  the  number  of  units  in  each  side  by  itself, 
add  tiie  products,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  the  sum : 
this  square  root  is  the  number  of  units  in  the  hypothenuse 
required.  It  might  perhaps  be  thought  that  the  preceding 
rule  might  have  been  expressed  more  briefly,  but  the  prac- 
tice of  abbreviating  the  language  of  rules  is  almost  sure  to 
destroy  the  sort  of  advantage  which,  in  one  point  of  view, 
they  possess  over  a  formula.  A  rule  should  embody  a  de- 
scription of  the  object  !o  be  gained,  and  the  process  by  which 
it  is  to  bo  gained  ;  it  should  also  point  out  the  step  at  which 
it  is  gained,  and  everything  necessary  to  describe  the  result. 
It  should  even  specify  the  case  in  which  the  rule  is  to  be 
used,  or  that  in  which  it  becomes  necessary  rather  than  any 
other ;  and  should  be  so  complete  in  itself,  that  any  reader 
of  that  class  to  whom  the  book  is  addressed  might  learn  all 
it  teaches  (that  is,  everything  but  the  demonstration)  by 
reading  only  what  comes  between  the  word  Rule  and  the 
full  slop  at  the  end  of  it.  Thu«,  though  we  have  described 
the  preceding  rule  in  words  which  sonic  persons  may  think 
too  many,  we  should  say  that  they  are  not  too  many  for  the 
student  who  is  somewhat  of  a  mathematician,  and  too  few 
for  the  beginner.  For  the  latter  we  should  state  as  follows: 
— To  find  tho  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  of 
which  the  two  sides  are  given,  reduce  the  two  sides  to  the 
snuio  denomination  if  necessary  (feet  and  decimals  of  a 
foot,  inches  and  decimals  of  an  inch,  &<\,  as  most  conve- 
nient), multiply  the  units  in  each  side  by  itself,  add  the 
results,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  tho  sum  :  this  square 
root  isthe  number  of  such  units  in  the  hypothenuse  as  were 
used  in  the  expression  of  the  sides. 

If  however  many  rules  arc  to  be  learned,  it  would  in  all 
probability  be  found  more  easy  lo  ham  tho  symbols  of 
algebra,  that  is,  to  learn  to  read  an  algebraic  expression, 
and  to  n«o  formula1,  than  to  recur  frequently  to  rules. 
RULK  OF  THREE.  [Three,  Rule  of  ] 
RULE  (in  Law)  is  an  order  of  one  of  tho  three  superior 
courts  of  Common  Law.  Rules  are  cither  general  or  par- 
ticular. 

General  rulos  aro  such  orders  relating  to  matters 
of  practico  as  are  laid  down  and  promulgated  by  tho  court 
for  tho  genornl  guidance  of  the  suitor?.  They  are  a  decla- 
ration of  what  tho  court  will  do,  or  require  to  l»e  done,  in 
all  matters  falling  within  the  terms  of  the  rule,  and  they 
resemble  in  some  respects  the  Roman  edict.  The  power  of 
issuing  rules  for  regulating  the  practice  of  each  court  is 
considered  to  be  incident  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  Bv  a 
recent  and  very  important  act  of  parliament  (3  &  4  Will.  IV., 
c  42),  the  judge*  were  authorised  within  five  years  from  the 
date  of  it  (1833)  to  make  rules  of  a  moro  comprehonsivo  na- 
ture, relating  especially  to  pleading  in  civil  actions.  These 
rules,  after  being  laid  before  both  houses  of  parliament 
wiihin  certain  times  mentioned  in  the  act,  were  to  have  '  the 
like  force  and  effect  as  if  the  provisions  contained  therein  had 
been  expressly  enacted  by  parliament.'  Ln  exercise  of  this  au- 
thority, a  number  of  rules,  generally  called  'The  Now  Rules, 
'  have  been  promulgatcd.which  have  introduced  very  material 
changes  in  the  mode  of  pleading.  [Pleading.]  (Stephens  I 
on  Pleading ;  Cliilty  on  Pleading  ;  Jervis  on  the  New  Rulet.)  \ 


Formerly  each  court  of  common  law  issued  its  own  gene- 
ral rules,  without  much  consideration  as  to  what  was  the 
practice  in  othor  courts.  Of  late  the  object  has  been  to 
assimilate  the  practice  in  all  the  courts  of  common  law. 

Rules  not  general  are  such  as  are  confined  to  the  particu- 
lar case  in  reference  to  which  they  have  been  granted.  Of 
these,  some,  which  are  said  to  be  'of  course,'  are  drawn  up 
by  the  proper  officers  on  the  authority  of  the  mere  signature 
of  counsel,  without  any  formal  application  to  the  court;  or 
in  some  instances,  as  upou  a  judge  s  fiat  or  allowance  by  the 
master.  &c.  without  any  signature  by  counsel ;  others  re- 
quire to  bo  handed  in  as  well  as  signed  by  counsel.  Rules 
which  are  not  of  course,  arc  grontable  on  the  application,  or. 
as  it  is  technically  termed,  *  the  motion,'  cither  of  the  party 
actually  interested  or  of  his  counsel.  Where  the  grounds 
of  the  motion  are  required  to  be  particularised,  the  facts  ne- 
cessary to  support  it  must  be  stated  in  an  affidavit  by  com- 
petent witnesses.  After  the  motion  is  heard,  the  court 
cither  grants  or  refuses  the  rule.  A  rule,  whert  granted, 
may,  according  to  the  circumstances,  be  either  'to  show 
cause,'  or  it  may  be  '  absolute  in  the  first  instance.'  The 
term 'rule  to  show  cause,'  also  called  a 'rule  nisi.'  means 
that  unless  the  party  against  whom  it  bos  been  obtained 
shows  sufficient  cause  to  the  contrary,  the  rule,  which  is  yet 
conditional,  will  become  absolute.  After  a  rule  nisi  has 
been  obtained,  it  is  drawn  up  in  form  by  the  proper  officer, 
and  served  by  the  party  obtaining  it  upon  the  party  against 
whom  it  has  been  obtained,  and  notice  is  given  him  to  ap- 
pear in  court  on  a  certain  day  and  show  cause  against  it.  He 
may  do  this  either  by  showing  that  the  facts  already  dis- 
closed do  not  justify  the  granting  of  the  application,  or  lie 
may  contradict  those  facts  by  further  affidavits.  The  counsel 
who  obtained  the  rule  is  then  heard  in  reply.  If  the  court 
think  proper  to  grant  the  application,  or  if  no  one  appears 
to  oppose  it,  tho  rule  is  said  to  be  made  'absolute.'  If  they 
refuse  the  application,  tho  rule  is  said  to  be '  discharged.' 

Rulos  may  be  moved  for  cither  in  reference  to  am  matter 
already  ponding  before  the  court,  as  for  a  change  of  venue 
in  aa  action  already  commenced,  or  for  a  now  trial,  Ike; 
or  in  respect  of  matters  not  pending  before  the  court,  as 
for  a  criminal  information,  a  mandamus,  &c. 

A  copy  of  a  rule  obtained  from  the  proper  officer  is  legal 
proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  rule.  (Tidd's  Practice; 
Arcbbold's  Practice.) 
RULE  in  SHELLEY'S  CASE.  [Remainder.] 
RUM,  a  spirit  distilled  from  the  sugar-cane,  that  is, 
'  from  cane-juice,  or  the  scu minings  of  the  juice  from  the 
boiling-house,  or  from  the  treacle,  or  molasses,  or  from 
•  dundcr,'  tlvrf  lees  of  former  distillations.'  (Edwards's  West 
Indies,  vol.  ii.,  p.  279.)  As  the  entire  juice  of  the  cane  is 
Dot  necessary  for  making  mm,  the  distillation  is  carried  on 
in  conjunction  with  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  The  best  rum 
is  made  from  ihe  uncrystallized  syrup  called  molasses 
[Molasses.]  Tho  proportion  of  molasses  made  in  crystal- 
lizing a  cwi.  of  sugar  varies  from  50  to  90  gallons,  and  de- 
pends both  upon  tiie  climate  and  the  season,  being  lowest 
in  the  Leeward  Islands,  which  havo  a  dry  climate,  and  high 
est  in  Dcmorara  and  Trinidad,  and  it  is  in  the  latter  that  in 
tine  seasons  the  proportion  reaches  90  gallons  per  cwt. 
Nearly  one  gallon  of  proof  rum  may  be  made  from  one  gal- 
lon of  molasses.  The  value  of  the  raw  material  fur  a  gallon 
of  rum  has  recently  been  as  high  as  1*.  lod.  in  the  West 
Indies;  the  cost  of  distillation  averages  about  $H  Ver  Bal* 
lon;  and  for  an  additional  &\d.  for  freight  and  other 
charge  ihe  spirit  may  be  brought  into  the  Lnglish  market, 
where,  since  June,  1830,  it  bus  been  subject  to  a  duty  of 
9*.  per  gallon.  This  is  1*.  6d.  higher  than  the  duty  on 
English  spirits,  the  distillers  of  the  latter  claiming  to  be 
protected  on  account  of  the  corn-laws  raising  the  raw  mate- 
rial obovo  its  natural  price.  On  the  other  hand  rum  is 
protected  by  heavy  duties  on  foreign  spirits;  and  rum  the 
produce  of  the  West  Indies  has  hitherto  been  protected 
against  East  India  rum  by  a  different  rate,  the  duty  on  tho 
latter  being  1 5s.  per  gallon. 

The  rum  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  entirely 
the  produce  of  the  West  Indies,  and  to  a  great  extent  of  il/e 
island  of  Jamaica,  which  U  of  a  superior  quality.  For  many 
years  the  home  demand  has  not  taken  off  the  whole  supply, 
'and  the  surplus,"  which  consists  chielly  of  the  Leewaid 
Islands  yum,  and  othor  kinds  of  inferior  quality,  U  ex- 
ported. Tho  consumption  of  rum  in  litis  country  has  been 
long  declining,  and  the  imports  and  exports  have  both  fallen 
off.   In  1839  the  number  of  gallons  of  rum  on  which  duty 
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wa^paid  in  England  was  2.733,363 ;  Scotland.  "5,337  ;  Ire- 
land. 15,663:  total.  2.830,363  gallons.  In  1840  the  quan- 
tity consumed  was  2,510,668  gallons.  In  1826  there  were 
5,031,966  gallons  of  rum  in  bond;  3,585,3a6  gallons  in  1836; 
2.573,627  gallons  in  1838  ;  and  3.007.SG3  in  1839,  of  which 
rather  more  than  one-half  was  bonded  in  London,  and  the 
remainder  at  the  qui  ports.  The  proportion  of  rum  consumed 
is  now  less  than  ono-tcnth  of  the  total  consumption  of  spi- 
rits in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  1820  the  proportion  was 
about  ono- fifth.  British  spirits  are  said  to  be  extensively 
sold  for  rum,  the  flavour  being  imitated  by  the  rectifier. 

At  the  present  time  (April,  1841)  a  Bill,  introduced  by 
the  Government,  has  passed  through  the  Commons,  tho  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  equalize  the  duty  on  East  and  West  India 
nun  by  reducing  the  former.  Rum  made  from  the  date  or 
palm-tree,  as  well  as  from  the  sugar-cane,  will  be  included 
in  this  measure,  but  not  if  made  from  anv  other  material. 
The  equalization  of  theduties  on  East  and  West  India  sugar, 
by  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  26.  rendered  it  expedient  to  give  a  practical 
equality  to  all  tho  products  of  the  sugar-cane,  without  which 
the  cultivation  of  sugar-plantations  in  India  could  not  have 
been  so  profitably  extended,  as  the  molasses  would  have 
been  comparatively '  wasted.  The  Government  measure 
equalizes  the  import  duty  on  rum  in  the  colonies  as  well  as 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Great  improvement  in  East  India 
rum  is  anticipated  from  its  admission  to  the  English  mar- 
ket. In  December,  1836,  th»  Lords  of  tho  Admiralty 
rescinded  an  order  which  confined  the  navy  contracts  to 
West  India  rum.  The  imports  of  East  India  rum  in  1837 
amounted  to  67,761  gallons;  in  1838,  to  45,212  gallons;  in 
1S39,  to  170,380  gallons;  but  none  of  it  was  entered  for 
home  consumption,  in  consequence  of  the  high  duty. 

1.  Average  quantities  of  rum  annually  imported  from  the 
West  Indies,  and  Demerara  and  Berbico,  from  1821  to  1838 


inclusive,  for  periods  of  six  years  each  :— 

Oath. 

19S1  18S*. 
liall,. 

1*27  1832. 

Jamaica 

2.876.468 

3.154,866 

2,510,723 

Demerara 

996,500 

1,616,944 

1,500.808 

Bcrbiec 

44,904 

173,000 

92.968 

Trinidad 

14.688 

21.415 

4,875 

Tobago 

355,188 

393.070 

297,045 

Grenada 

264.136 

3dO,247 

216,717 

St.  Vincent's 

91.734 

163.224 

144.254 

Barbadoes 

862 

5,853 

1,128 

St.  Lucia 

3,544 

17,985 

4,650 

Dominica 

15,160 

31.129 

18,014 

Antigua 

42,233 

90.773 

35,909 

St.  Kill's 

61.409 

153,023 

51.387 

No  vis 

16.229 

47,213 

15,020 

Montserrat 

24,327 

33,113 

14.707 

Tortola 

3.113 

96 

3.716 

.To'nl 

4.147.659 

6,351,957 

4,933,164 

2.  Average  quantities  of  rum  annually  imported  into  tho 
United  Kingdom,  re  exported,  consumed',  and  used  as  ships' 
stores  and  in  the  navy,  in  two  period*,  from  lt?27  to  1839 
inclusive"— 

Anoti.,1  Imported.  Re  e*porteJ.  Coniumm).  ^'JJ!  Nary. 
Aicrajre.         Gb,u  <3«U».  Oallfc  G„1K 

1K.T-33  7. IK.  IK3  l.;56.-i:a  3. Ml  .257  377. C'l  a».«91 
IS-H-Ji       5,065,SIK>  V.M.Wi       J66.bM  JuS.WCJ 

3.  Quantities  of  rum  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
distinguishing  tho  imports  from  the  British  West  Indies, 
also  the  quantities  consumed  and  re  exported,  in  each  year 
from  1S33  to  1839:— 


ImpoiU-il. 

Fall  Duly 
for 

Con»um;>lH>n. 

Re  «xi>oHe<l. 

Y«n. 

Total  f  fmro 
.11  i.LiCL-O. 

From  'hr 
lint.  W  liyl. 

1*33 
1834 

1S35 
,  1830 
1  VJ7 
l*3Sk 
18.13 

<J.)I«. 

5.116,877 
5,15*,489 
5,540,170 
4,993.9  42 
4,613,095 
4,912.227 
5.477.G69 

a>u. 

5.109,975 
5.112,399 
5.453,317 
4,86  H.I  68 
4,418.350 
4.641.212 
1,021,821 

GnlU- 
3,492,113 
3,345,177 
3.416,966 
3,324,749 
3,184.255 
3.135,651 
2.M0.263 

c;*ll«. 
1.831,206 
1, 642,2*2 
1.678,374 
1.279,815 
1,174,2*3 
1.I34.43G 
1,155.753 

In  addiuon  to  ihc  above,  the  quantity  of  rum  delivered  for 
the  use  of  the  navy  and  for  shir'1*  "tores  averaged  743,305 


gallons  annually,  all  of  which  (with  tho  exception  of  3978 
gallons  in  1838.  and  87,998  gallons  in  IH39,  from  the  East 
Indies,  admitted  into  the  navy  contracts)  was  the  produce  of 
tho  West  Indies. 

Tho  duty  on  rum  averaged  1,593,685/.  for  the  years 
1831-2-3;  for  the  years  1834-5-6  it  amounted  to  1,399.912/.; 
and  for  1837-8-9  it  was  1,372.540/.  In  1840  the  grow  receipt 
was  1,154,544/.  • 

The  exports  of  rum  are  chiefly  to  Germany,  Prussia,  Hol- 
land, Italy,  and  the  Australian  colonies. 

RUM,  Island.  [Arrylkskirk.] 

RUMEX,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  from  rumer,  a 
I  sort  of  spike,  spear,  or  halberd,  which  the  shape  of  its  leaves 
resembles.  It  belongs  \o  the  natural  order  Polygon  area?. 
Most  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are  woll  known  as  trouble- 
some weeds  to  the  agriculturist,  under  tho  name  of  docks 
and  sorrels.  Some  of  them  have  been  used  in  medicine, 
but  their  incomplete  flowers  and  inelegant  appearance  have 
caused  their  almost  entire  neglect  in  tho  garden.  The 
essential  characters  or  the  genus  are:  Calyx  with  six  sepals, 
the  outer  three  slightly  coherent,  the  inner  ones  enlarged 
after  flowering;  stamens  six;  styles  three,  retlexcd;  stigmata 
three  ami  cleft;  fruit  a  three-cornered  nut,  with  a  lateral 
embryo  and  superior  radicle.  In  the  descriptions  of  this 
genus  by  botanists,  the  three  inner  sepals  are  often  de- 
signated as  corolla,  but  it  is  more  consistent  with  what  we 
know  of  tho  general  structure  of  the  order  Polygonaeeto  to 
refer  it  to  the  apetalous  or  incomplete  subclass  of  Exogetis, 
and  thus  to  consider  the  flower  of  Rumex  as  destitute  of 
corolla.  Rumex  is  nearly  allied  to  Rheum,  but  may  be 
distinguished  from  that  genus  by  its  three-cornered  carrclt 
not  having  wings,  and  bv  the  embryo  of  the  seed  being 
lateral,  not  central  as  in  Rheum.  The  wings  that  are  ob- 
served upon  the  fruit  of  some  species  or  Rumex  are  pro- 
duced by  the  calyx. 

The  species  of  Rumex  that  have  been  chiefly  used  in 
medicine  are  the  R.  acetom  and  hydrolapaihum.  R. 
acetosa,  common  Sorrel,  is  known  by  its  granular  valves, 
dioecious  flowers,  oblong  awl-shaped  leaves,  with  converging 
(often  notched)  lobes.  It  is  indigenous  in  this  country, ana 
it  is  also  common  in  meadows  and  grassy  pastures  through- 
out Europe,  from  Lapland  to  Greece.  It  flowers  early  in 
June.  R.  hydralapathum.  Great  Water- Dock,  is  distin- 
guished from  other  species,  and  the  forego'ing,  by  the  fol- 
lowing characters:  Sepals  pct&loid,  nearly  entire,  unequally 
tuberculaied :  lanceolate  loaves  acute  at  each  end ;  almost 
leafless  whorls.  It  is  found  growing  in  marsh-land  ditches, 
stagnant  waters,  and  tho  margins  of  great  rivers  throughout 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  North  America  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Virginia.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  of  our 
indigenous  docks;  flowering  from  July  to  August.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  plant  known  under  tho  name  of  H«rba  Bri- 
tannia* to  Pliny  (xxv.,  c.  3.  8),  Galen,  and  others,  and  which 
was  employed,  on  account  of  its  astringent  properties,  in  vari- 
ous diseases  in  which  thoso  remedies  are  indicated.  (Martin- 
gius,  De  vrra  Antiquorum  Herba  Rriinnrriett,  Arost.,  1681.) 

RUM  FORD,  BENJAMIN.  COUNT,  was  born  at  Wo 
burn,  New  England,  in  1752.  His.family  name  was  Thomp- 
son. By  his  marriage  he  wa»  raised  above  the  necessity  of 
acting  as  a  teacher,  in  which  capacity  he  had  employed 
himsolf,  and  when  the  Revolution  commenced  he  w;is  a 
major  of  militia,  and  for  his  services  to  the  kind's  cause 
obtained  an  appointment  in  the  Foreign  Office.  During 
the  contest  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  raised  a  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  of  which  ho  was  appointed  colonel.  In 
1784  he  returned  to  England,  was  knighted,  and  is  said  fur 
somo  time  to  have  acted  as  ono  of  tho  under-secretarios  of 
state.  It  was  subsequently,  while  in  the  service  of  the  king 
of  Bavaria,  that  ho  prosecuted  his  most  useful  labours; 
amongst  which  were  plans  for  the  suppression  of  mendicity 
and  for  relieving  poverty  and  elevating  the  poor,  besides 
various  civil  and  military  reforms,  for  which  several  orders 
of  knighthood  were  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  was  mado 
a  lieutenant-general  and  created  a  count.  Towards  tho 
close  of  tho  century  he  onco  more  came  to  England,  and 
devoted  his  time  to  experiments  on  the  nature  and  econo- 
mical application  of  heat,  and  assisted  in  founding  the  Royal 
Institution.  In  1802  he  went  to  reside  at  Paris,  and  married 
the  widow  of  Lavoisier,  the  chcmiBt,  but  soon  afterwards 
separated  from  her.  He  then  retired  to  Auteuil,  a  villaso 
near  Paris,  and  having  a  handsome  pension  from  the  king 
of  Bavaria,  devoted  his  time  to  rural  pursuits  and  toehemis* 
try  and  natural  philosophy.    He  died  in  August,  1814. 
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The  plans  of  Count  Rumfor d  for  improving  the  arts  and 
conveniences  of  domestic  life  have  rendered  his  name 
well  known  in  England.  An  account  of  these  will  be 
found  in  his  '  Essay*,  Political,  Economical,  and  Philoso- 
phical/ 8everal  of  these  essays  were  published  separately, 
and  effected  much  good  at  a  time  when  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of.  the  poor  was  attracting  great  attention. 
Bis  views  are  enlightened  as  well  as  benevolent,  and  on  the 
whole  he  appears  to  have  beeu  in  advance  of  his  time.  Two 
volumes  of  the  *  Essays'  wore  collected  and  published  in 
I  "98,  and  a  third  iu  \%92.  In  the  latter  year  also  was  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  '  Papers  on  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Mechanics.'  Some  of  these  had  been  read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  in  whose  'Transactions'  they  are  also 
printed. 

RUM-ILI',  a  large  division  of  European  Turkey,  which 
comprehends  the  central  part  of  it,  namely,  tho  countries  of 
Albania,  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  part  of  Mtcsia  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by.  the  eyalets  of  Silistria  and 
of  Bosnia  ;  on  the  east  partly  by  the  province  of  Gallipoli, 
which  belongs  to  the  cyal'ct  of  Jeiayr,  and  partly  by 
the  /figa>an  Sea;  on  the  south  by  the  kingdom  of  Greece, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Adriatic.  Rum-ili  is  an  eyalet, 
or  general  government  under  a  bcglerbeg,  who  ranks 
above  all  other  pashas  of  Europe,  and  who  has  under  him 
the  following  livas  or  paahaliks : — 1,  Monastir,  which  is  in 
general  the  residence  of  the  beglerbcg  himself;  this  pro- 
vince includes  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  Macedonia. 
The  capital.  Monastir,  called  also  Bitolia,  near  the  site  of 
(he  antient  Heraclca,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  river 
Krigonus,  an  affluent  of  the  Axius,  and  on  the  borders  of 
Albania,  is  a  considerable  town,  with  about  15,000  inha- 
bitants ;  2,  8alonichi,  which  occupies  the  eastern  pass  of 
Macedonia [Thessalonica]  ;  .3,  Ghiustcndil,  which  embraces 
the  northern  part  of  Macedonia,  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the 
Slrymon.  It  has  some  rich  copper-mines  and  some  copper- 
works.  4,  Uskub,  which  corresponds  to  the  antient  Pasonia. 
The  head  town,  called  Uskub,  or  Scopia,  on  the  Axius,  is 
the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop ;  it  has  some  leather  manu- 
factories, and  about  10,000  inhabitants.  6,  Prisrcnd,  or 
Pvrrerin,  north  of  Mount  Scardus.  6,  Krukovatz,  or  Aladja 
HUsar,  north  of  Prisrend,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Servia, 
embracing  a  part  of  the  former  Roman  province  of  Ma-sia 
Superior.  7*  Scutari,  or  Eskanderit,  in  North  Albania. 
&  Ouhrida,  south  east  of  Scutari.  9,  Avlona,  in  Central 
Albania.  10,  Yauina,  or  Joamnina.  11,  Delvinc,  along 
the  southern  coast  of  Albania,  opposite  Corfu.  12,  Trikhala, 
which  embraces  the  whole  of  antient  Thcssaly. 

A  general  description  of  the  whole  region  is  given  under 
Turkey.  For  particular  accounts  of  its  great  division;,  see 
Albania,  Macedonia,  and  Thbssaly. 

RUMINANTS,  Burnt  nan  tia,  Cuvier's  name  for  his 
eighth  order  of  Mammifiret,  the  Pecora  of  Linneus. 

Cuvier  remarks  that  this  is  perhaps  the  most  natural  and 
the  best  defined  of  the  class;  for  these  animals  have  the  air 
of  being  nearly  all  constructed  on  the  same  model ;  and  the 
camels  alone  present  some  small  exceptions  to  the  common 
characters.    [Camel;  Llama.] 

The  first  of  these  characters,  observes  tho  great  French 
geologist,  is  the  possession  of  incisor  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw 
only,  and  these  are  nearly  always  eight  in  number.  They 
are  replaced  above  by  a  callous  rim  (bourrelet).  Between 
the  incisors  and  the  molars  is  a  wide  space,  where  are  found, 
in  one  or  two  genera  only,  one  or  two  canines.  The  molars, 
nearly  always  six  in  number  on  each  side  of  the  upper  and 
lower  jaws,  have  their  crown  marked  with  two  double  cres- 
cents, the  convexity  of  which  is  turned  inwards  in  the 
upper  and  outwards  in  the  lower  teeth. 

The  four  feet  are  terminated  by  two  toes  and  two  hoofs, 
which  oppose  to  each  other  a  flattened  surface,  so  that  they 
havo  the  appearance  of  a  single  hoof  which  has  been  split; 
whence  these  quadrupeds  have  obtained  the  name  of  ani- 
mals with  divided  or  bifurcate  hoofs,  &o. 

Behind  the  hoof  there  are  sometimes  two  small  processes 
or  spurs,  the  vestiges  of  the  lateral  fingers.  The  two  bones 
of  the  metacarpus  and  the  metatarsus  are  united  into  a 
single  one,  the  cannon  bone,  but  in  some  species  there  aro 
also  vestiges  of  the  lateral  metatarsians  and  metacarpians. 

The  name  Rutninantt  indicates  the  singular  faculty  pos- 
sessed by  these  animals  of  masticating  a  second  time  their 
food,  which  they  return  into  tho  mouth  after  a  previous  de- 
glutition, a  power  which  is  the  result  of  the  structure  of 
their  stomachs,  four  of  which  they  always  have.   Of  these 


stomachs  the  three  first  are  so  disposed  that  the  aliment  can 
euter  at  the  will  of  the  animal  into  any  one  of  the  tlircc.  b«- 
causo  tho  oesophagus,  terminates  at  the  point  of  communi- 
cation. 

The  first  stomach  or  paunch  {rumen,  penula,  mag  nut 
venter,  ingluviet—la  fxtme  of  the  French)  is  much  the 
largest  in  the  adult  animal;  but  not  so  in*  the  recently  born 
calf  or  lamb.  It  is  divided  outwardly  into  two  bag-like  ap- 
pendages at  its  extremity,  and  it  is  slightly  separated  into 
four  parts  on  the  inside.  The  internal  coat  of  this  stomach 
is  beset  with  innumerable  flattened  papilla).  Here  are  re- 
ceived the  masses,  of  herbage  rudely  broken  up  by  the  first 
mastication,  and  hero  it  is  (though  they  sometimes,  but  sel- 
dom, occur  in  the  second)  that  the  morbid  concretions  of  a 
globular  or  elongated,  but  rounded,  figure  are  generally 
found.  These  concretions  are  composed  of  three  sorts  of 
substances — of  hairs,  of  the  fibrous  parts  of  plants,  or  of 
stony  matter.  The  first  of  these  are  formed,  particularly  in 
the  cow,  by  the  animal's  own  hair,  or  that  of  another  cow  or 
ox  licked  off  and  gradually  accumulated  in  the  stomach. 
Sometimes  these  are  hairy  externally,  but  generally  they 
are  covered  wnh  a  dark  polished  coat.  The  .Kgagrvrtil* 
found  in  the  Chamois  consist  of  vegetable  macerated  fibres. 
The  stony  concretions  have  received  the  name  of  Bczour 
ttonet.  [Bezoars.1 

The  herbage  in  the  state  above  noticed  is  transmitted  into 
the  second  stomach,  honey-comb  bag,  bonnet,  or  king's- 
bood  {reticulum,  ollula— bonnet  of  the  French),  the  walls  of 
which  are  furnished  with  lamina?  somewhat  resembling  the 
cells  of  bees :  this,  which  is  small  and  globular,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  appendage  of  the  first  stomach  or  paunch,  but 
is  distinguished  from  that  by  the  elegantly  arranged  pol\- 
gonal  and  acute-angled  cells,  forming  superficial  cavities  at: 
its  internal  coat.  Here  the  herbage  is  arrested,  imbibed, 
and  compressed  into  small  masses  or  balls,  which  are  thence 
returned  successively  into  the  mouth  for  re  mastication. 
During  this  operation,  the  animals  remain  in  a  state  of 
repose, 

'  Some  ruminating  Ur,' 

until  all  the  herbage  Bwallowed  has  undergone  tho  action  o 
the  molar  teeth  a  second  time.  The  aliment  thus  reraasn- 
cated  is  transmitted  into  the  third  or  smallest  stomach,  the 
manyjilus  (manyplics) —  [echinus,  conclave,  cenhpelitn, 
omasus,  ptalterium—feuillet  of  the  French).  This  stomach 
is  distinguished  from  the  two  former,  both  by  its  form,  whirl 
has  been  fancied  to  resemble  a  hedgehog  rolled  up  (whenre 
the  name  echinus),  and  its  internal  structure,  the  longitu- 
dinal lam  into  of  its  walls  resembling  in  some  degree  the 
leaves  of  a  book  (whence  the  name  feuillet).  Theac  nu 
mcrous  and  broad  duplicatures  of  its  internal  coat  \  k 
lengthwise  and  vary  in  breadth  in  regular  alternate  order, 
amounting  to  some  forty  in  the  sheep,  and  about  a  hundred 
in  the  cow. 

From  the  third  stomach  the  food  is  transmitted  into  ilo 
fourth,  ihercd(abomatut,fuli9evt,vetitricuJu*intettiTiaJii  - 
caillette  of  tho  French),  which  is  next  in  site  to  the  fir«t 
stomach  or  paunch,  of  an  elongated  pyriform  shape,  anl 
with  an  internal  villous  coat  similar  to  that  of  the  human 
stomach,  with  large  longitudinal  wrinkles.  Tfus  last  is,  so 
to  speak,  the  true  organ  of  digestion,  analogous  to  the  simple 
stomach  of  ordinary  animals.  . 

Wo  will  now  proceed  to  inquire  how  this  complicated  ma- 
chine is  connected  together,  and  how  it  acta. 

Bluroenbach  observes  that  the  three  first  stomachs  arc 
connected  with  each  other,  and  with  a  groove-like  continu- 
ation of  the  oesophagus,  in  a  very  reroarkablo  way.  The 
latter  tube  enters  just  where  tho  paunch  and  the  second  and 
third  stomachs  approach  each  other;  it  is  then  continued 
with  the  groove,  which  ends  in  the  third  stomach.  Tbts 
groove  is  therefore  open  to  the  first  stomachs,  which  lie  to 
its  right  and  left.  But  the  thick  prominent  lips  which  form 
the  margin  of  the  groove  admit  of  being  drawn  together  so 
as  to  form  a  complete  canal  which  then  constitutes  a  direct 
continuation  of  the  oesophagus  into  the  third  stomach.  The 
functions  of  this  very  singular  part  will  vary  according  as 
we  consider  it  in  the  state  of  a  groove  or  of  a  closed  canal. 
In  the  first  case,  the  grass,  &c  is  passed,  after  a  very  slight 
degree  of  mastication,  into  the  paunch  as  into  a  reservmr. 
Thence  it  goes  in  small  portions  into  the  second  stomach, 
from  which,  nfler  a  further  maceration,  it  is  propelled,  by  a 
kind  of  antiperistaltic  motion,  into  the  oesophagus,  and  thus 
returns  into  the  mouth.   It  is  hero  ruminated  and  again 
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swallowed,  when  the  groove  is  shut,  and  the  morsel  of  food, 
after  this  second  mastication,  is  thereby  conducted  directly 
into  the  third  stomach.  During  the  short  timo  which  it 
probably  stays  in  this  situation  between  the  folds  of  the  in- 
ternal coat,  it  is  still  further  prepared  for  digestion,  which 
process  is  completed  in  the  fourth  or  true  digestive  stomach. 
(Lawrence's  Blumenbach.)  In  notes  to  the  amc  work  it  is 
.••fated  that  the  shutting  of  the  groove  when  the  food  is  again 
Mvallowed  after  rumination  supposes  a  power  of  voluntary 
motion  in  this  part,  and  indeed,  it  is  added,  tho  influoncc  of 
the  will  in  the  whole  affair  of  rumination  is  incontestable. 
It  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  time,  since  tho  animal 
can  delay  it  according  to  circumstances  when  the  paunch 
it  quite  full.  It  has  been  expressly  stated  of  some  men, 
who  have  had  the  power  of  ruminating  (instances  of  which 
are  not  very  rare),  that  it  was  quite  voluntary  with  them. 
"I  have  known,*  continues  Blumenbach. '  two  men  who  ru- 
minated their  vegetable  food :  both  assured  me  that  they 
had  a  real  enjoyment  in  doing  this,  which  has  also  been  ob- 
served of  others;  and  one  of  them  had  the  power  of  doing 
it  or  leaving  it  alone  according  to  circumstances.' 

Whilst-  the  Ruminants  remain  at  the  teat  and  live  upon 
nothing  but  milk,  the  fourth  stomach  is  the  largest  of  all. 
Tbs  first  stomach  or  paunch  only  develops  iUelf  into  its 
enormous  volumo  in  proportion  as  it  receives  supplies  of 
herbage. 

The  intestinal  canal  of  these  animals  is  very  long,  but 
little  enlarged  or  sacculated  in  the  great  intestines.  The 
caecum  is  moderately  long  and  smooth. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of* Surgeons  the 
following  preparations  in  the  physiological  series  will  bo 
found  highly  illustrative  of  the  function  of  the  machinery 
above  noticed: — No.  535  consists  of  the  stomach  and  small 
intestines  of  a  fetal  calf  (Bos  Taurus.  Linn.) ;  and  No.  556, 
of  portion!  of  the  Tour  cavities  of  the  stomach  of  a  calf.  Tho 
description  of  these  two  preparations  will  be  found  in  the 
article  Ox  (vol.  xvii.,  p.  75).    No.  557  is  the  stomach  of  a 
^oat  { Capra  Hi  reus.  Linn.).    The  greater  portions  of  the 
rumen,  reticulum,  and  abomasus  have  been  removed;  but 
the  ftS'ilterium  left  entire,  showing  the  different  characters 
of  their  inner  surfaces,  and  their  several  communications 
with  each  other  and  with  the  oesophagus.    The  inner  sur- 
f-ice of  the  rumen  is  beset  with  elongated  villi,  spatulato  at 
the  extremity;  these  become  shorter  as  they  approach  tho 
reticulum,  and  gradually  blend  with  the  alveoli  of  that 
cavity.    The  communication  of  these  two  cavities  is  so  free 
as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  food,  when  first  swallowed, 
passes  into  both  cavities.    The  muscular  sphincter  bounding 
the  canal  which  conducts  the  re-masticated  food  from  tho 
oesophagus  to  the  psalterium  is  also  clearly  shown  in  this 
preparation,  and  the  necessary  result  of  its  contraction  in 
•hutting  out  tho  rumen  and  reticulum  from  the  oesophagus 
may  be  as  readily  understood.   A  bristle  is  placed  across  the 
commencement  of  the  abomasus,  showing  the  width  of  the 
TiQcc  leading  from  the  psalterium.    No.  558  is  a  portion 
<>f  :he  rumen  of  a  sheep  {Otis  Aries,  Linn.).    The  villi  are 
flattened  and  dilated  towards  the  extremity.    No.  559  and 
itiO  are  noticed  in  the  article  Ox  (Inc.  cit.).    No.  561  is  a 
-mall  portion  of  the  rumen  of  a  reindeer  (Cervus  Tarandus, 
Linn.),  showing  the  form  of  the  villi,  which  are  longitudi-  . 
ually  plicated.    No.  562  is  a  small  portion  of  the  rumen  of 
a  sheep.     A  part  of  the  cuticle  with  which  this  cavity  is 
lmcd  is  turned  down;  and  the  stomach  has  been  injected,  to 
-liow  the  vascularity  of  the  subjacent  mucous  membrane. 
No.  363  show*  a  portion  of  the  rumen  and  reticulum,  unin- 
fected, of  a  sheep,  with  part  of  the  cuticular  lining  reflected. 
No.  563  A  is  a  portion  of  the  reticulum  of  a  reindeer,  with 
i  lie  cuticular  lining  partially  remover).    Tho  cells  remarkably 
-hallow.    No.  564  is  a  portion  of  the  reticulum  of  a  goat, 
with  the  cuticular  lining  partially  retlected.    The  cells  par- 
tially divided  into  smaller  cells.   The  descriptions  of  Nos. 
56  4  A  and  564  B  will  be  found  in  the  article  Ox  (loc.  cit.). 
No.  565  is  a  portion  of  the  reticulum  and  psalterium,  in- 
jected, of  a  lamb.   The  latter  cavity  has  been  divided  trans- 
versely, showing  the  longitudinal  disposition  of  the  lamina?, 
and  how  nearly  they  occupy  tho  whole  cavity.    Their  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  relative  proportions  are  also  well  shown  by 
this  section.    Bristles  are  inserted  in  the  interspaces  of  the 
different  lamina).    No.  566  is  the  remainder  of  the  psal- 
terium and  the  aiomasxu  of  the  same  stomach.   The  chief 
characteristic  of  the  fourth  cavity,  viz.  its  vascular  villous 
lining  membrane,  is  well  shown  in  this  preparation.  This 
tunic  ia  thrown  into  large  oblique  ruga?,  at  what  may  be 


termed  the  cardiac  end.   The  pylorus  is  protected  by  a 
valvular  protuberance.     In  its  shape  and  function  this 
cavity  resembles  the  stomach  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds. 
No.  566  A  is  tho  stomach  of  a  wapiti  fawn  (Cervus  Cana- 
densis, Briss.)  six  days  old.    At  this  period  tho  food,  con- 
sisting of  milk  only,  is  convoyed  directly  to  the  fourth 
stomach  to  be  digested :  as  it  requires  no  preparation  in  the 
preceding  cavities,  they  are  accordingly  collapsed,  and  of 
comparatively  very  small  size.    The  descriptions  of  Nos. 
566  B,  566  C,  566  D,  and  556  E,  will  be  found  in  the  article 
Llama  [vol.  xiv.,  pp.*  69.  70];  and  thoso  or  Nos.  567, 
568,  and  569,  in  the  article  Camel  [vol.  vL,  p.  189].  No. 
569  A  is  a  portion  of  the  psalterium  and  abomasus  of  a 
llama,  showing  tho  same  structure  as  oxists  in  the  camel, 
but  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale.   A  comparison  of  this 
preparation  with  No.  566  B  sh  ows  that  the  laminae  charac- 
terising the  psalterium  ore  not  developed  in  the  foetal 
stomach  of  the  llama.    In  the  ox,  the  laminae  of  the  psal- 
terium preserve  the  same  proportions  in  the  foetal  aS  in  the 
adult  state  (No.  555).    No.  569  B  exhibits  the  pyloric  end 
of  the  abomasus  and  the  commencement  of  the  duodenum 
of  a  llama.    This  preparation  was  made  for  tho  purpose  of 
showing  the  form,  position,  and  structure  of  the  valvular 
protuberance  at  the  pylorus.    It  has  been  divided  by  a  lon- 
gitudinal incision,  and  seems  principally  composed  of  an 
accumulation  of  the  sub-mucous  cellular  texture,  the  cells 
of  which  are  large,  and,  being  filled  with  fluid,  must  render 
the  part  elastic.    No  glandular  follicles  are  perceptible,  nor 
any  conspicuous  orifices  in  the  mucous  membrane  covering 
the  protuberance ;  yet  it  has  been  called [glandular.  (Home's 
Comparative  Anatomy,  i.,  p.  17.1.)    Daubenton  however 
terms  it  simply '  boursuHure,'  without  hinting  at  its  use. 
Its  office  seems  to  be  merelv  mechanical:  if  pressed  on  bv  ■ 
any  mass  of  undigested  matter,  it  would  shut  up  the  pylorus, 
and  prevent  the  passage  of  such  matter  into  the  duodenum  ; 
while  substances   sufficiently  comminuted  and  digested 
would  pass  beneath  the  protuberance,  through  the  semilunar 
pylorus,  into  the  duodenum.   This  gut  forms  at  its  com- 
mencement a  capacious  reservoir,  a  small  part  of  which  only 
is  preserved  in  this  preparation.    No.  723  B  is  part  of  the 
small  intestines  of  a  wapiti  fawn  injected,  dried,  and  put 
into  oil  of  turpentine.    It  shows  the  limited  extent  of  the 
convolutions  of  the  intestines  arising  from  tho  shortness  of 
the  mesentery,  and  the  mesenteric  artery  forming  in  con- 
sequence only'a  single  scries  of  arches.    No.  733  is  a  portion 
of  the  intestinal  canal  of  a  small  deer  (Moschus).  showmg 
similar  concentric  folds  of  the  colon.  This  disposition  occurs 
in  all  the  Ruminants.    (Cat.,  vol.  i.) 

Pallas  describes  and  figures,  in  his  '  Spicilegia  Zoologica,' 
the  third  stomach,  with  its  manyplies,  of  Moschus  mos- 
chi/erus. 

The  fat  of  the  Ruminants,  when  cold,  after  death,  becomes 
harder  than  that  of  other  animals,  and  even  brittle :  it  is 
called  tallow  and  suet  (sui/ot  the  French).  The  mammae 
of  this  order  are  situated  between  the  thighs.  The  general 
osseous  structure  may  be  seen  in  the  articles  Bisom,  Dekr, 
Moschioa,  and  Ox.  There  is  a  fine  series  of  skeletons  of 
Ruminants  in  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons ;  and 
among  the  skulls  of  oxen,  a  remarkable  pug-nosed  variety 
which  is  now  wild  on  the  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  fa'tus  of  the  Ruminants  is  developed  by  the  aid  of  a 
placenta,  divided  into  numerous  detached  lobes  or  cotyledons, 
the  various  forms  of  which  are  shown  in  the  preparations, 
numbered  from  3481  to  3528  inclusive,  in  the  physiological 
series  of  tho  Hunterian  Collection.  The  camel  tribe  how- 
ever here  again  deviate  from  the  true  Ruminants,  having  no 
cotyledons,  but  only  a  general  villous  condition  of  the 
chorion,  as  in  the  mare. 

The  genera  placed  by  Linnasus  under  his  order  Pecora 
will  be  found  under  that  head. 

Cuvicr  makes  the  Ruminants  consist  of  two  divisions : — 
1st,  those  without  horns;  2nd,  those  with  horns. 

The  1st  division  embraces  the  camels  (Camelus,  Linn.), 
or  the  Camels  properly  so  called,  and  the  Llamas ;  and  the 
Chevrotains  (Moschus,  Linn.).  2nd.  All  the  rest  of  the 
Ruminants,  of  the  male  sex  at  least,  have  two  horns  or 
prominences,  more  or  less  long,  projecting  from  the  frontal 
bones,  which  i«  not  found  in  any  other  family  of  mammals. 

In  some  these  prominences  are  covered  with  a  case  of 
clastic  substance,  composed,  as  it  were,  of  agglutinated 
hairs,  which  grows  in  layers,  and  during  the  whole  lile  of 
the  animal.  The  name  horn  (cortie)  is  particularly  applied 
to  the  substance  of  this  case,  which  is  termed  a  hollow  north 
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The  bony  prominence  or  core  which  this  ease  envelop*, 
grows,  like  it,  during  the  whole  life  of  the  animal,  and  is 
never  shed.  Such  are  the  horns  of  oxen,  sheep,  goat*,  and 
antelopes.    (See  the  several  articles.) 

In  others  the  prominences  are  invested  only  with  a  hairy 
skin,  which  is  continued  from  that  of  the  head,  and  is  never 
destroyed  during  life.  These  prominences  arc  never  shed. 
Such  is  the  modification  of  horn  possessed  by  the  Girafvk, 
the  sole  genus  of  this  subdivision. 

Finally,  in  the  great  genus  Cervus,  Linn.  [Dkku],  the 
prominences  covered  during  a  certain  period  with  a  hairy 
or  velvety  skin  resembling  that  or  the  rest  of  the  head,  have 
at  their  base  a  ring  of  bony  tubercles,  which,  as  it  increases, 
compresses  and  obliterates  the  nutrient  vessels  of  that  skin, 
which,  when  the  horn  is  complete,  dries  and  is  removed. 
The  naked  bony  prominence  separates  in  due  time  from  the 
skull,  to  which  it  grew,  falls,  and  the  animal  becomes  de- 
fenceless. But  new  horns  soon  begin  to  bud,  ordinarily, 
and  while  the  animal  is  in  the  vigour  of  life,  larger  than  tho 
preceding  ones,  and  destined  to  fall  in  their  turn.  These 
horns,  purely  osseous  and  subjected  to  periodical  changes, 
are  termed  by  the  French  boit,  and  arc  known  in  England 
by  the  name  of  antlers. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  make*  his  fifth  order  consist  of  the  Un- 
gulata  of  Ray  (Hrutu,  Pecora,  and  Belluce,  Linn.).  Of  this 
order,  his  first  family,  B<wid<e,  comprises  the  whole  of  the 
ruminating  animals.    [Ox,  vol.  xvii..  p.  89.] 

Col.  Hamilton  Smith,  whose  researches  and  method  form 
the  groundwork  of  most  of  the  treatises  on  ruminating 
animals  since  the  appearance  of  his  work,*  which  should 
be  carefully  perused  by  every  zoologist,  is  followed  so  closely 
by  Mr.  Swainson,  that  the  arrangement  of  the  latter  is  in 
fact,  with  slight  change  of  position,  the  arrangement  of  the 
former.  Mr.  Swainson  indeed  places  the  Camels  as  the 
ruminating  form  among  the  Snlipedes ;  but  still  they  stand 
between  the  Camclopards  and  the  Horse.  He  makes  the 
Bovidse,  or  Oxen,  tho  typical  family ;  but  adopts  the  names 
given  by  the  Colonel  to  that  and  the  other  families,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Antelojridee,  which  are  equal  to  the  Cu- 
priilff  of  Smith;  Mr.  Swainson  making  the  Antelopes  the 
typical  form. 

Mr.  Swainson's  fourth  order,  Ungulata,  is  divided  into 
the  following  five  tribes :  Pxichydermes,  Anoplotheres,  Eden- 
tata, ond  Solipedes. 

The  Ruminantcs  are  thus  arranged  :— 

1.  Sub-typical  group.— Horn*  sheathing ;  form  gracile, 
slender. 


Fam.  Antilopida?.  (Sw. 


-Capridre,  Smith.) 
Aigorerus,  Sin. ;  Ori/T, 
Tra- 


Genera. — Dicranocenu,  Sm. ; 
Sm. ;  GazeUa,  Sin. ;  Antilope,  Sm. ;  Rtdnnra,  Sm. 
gulus.&m.;  Raphicerw,  Sm. ;  Tetracerus.  Leach ;  Cepha- 
lopliut,  Sm. ;  Neoirugu*.  Sm. ;  Tragelaphus,  Sm. ;  Ae- 
morhtedus,  Sm.;  Rupicapra.  Ant.,  Sin.;  Aplnceriu,  Sm. ; 
Copra,  Auct. ;  Ovit.  Auct. ;  Duma} is,  Sm. ;  Acronotus,  Sm. ; 
Binetaphut,  Sm. ;  Strepsicerus,  Sm. ;  Ibrtax.  Sm. 

'L  Typical.— Horns  sheathing;  form  heavy,  robust. 
Fam.  Bovidtc,  Sm. 
[Ox,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  8'J.J 


I 


3  Aberrant  .  . 
Horns  solid, 
deciduous. 
Cervidtr.Hm., 
Cervut,  Linn. 


Horns  wanting; 
forelegs  short- 
er than  the 
hinder.  Mo- 
tchidaf,  Sw. 


Oenrta  mm!  Svhgrtm,' 

1.  /l/ff,  Sm.  (Subgenera, 
Rangi/er,  Sm. ;  Damu, 
Sm.) 

2.  Cervus,  Lin.,  Sw. 
(Subgenera,  Rusa, 
Sm.;  A.ris,  Sm.) 

3.  Cajrenius,  Sm.  (Sub- 
pen  lis,  Mazama,  Sm.) 

4.  Suhnlo.  Sm. 

5.  Stylocerus,  Sm. 


I.  Hate/tut,  Linn. 


Horns  very  i 
short,  covered  | , 
with  a    skin./1",  " 

I 


melopardaUs,  A"- 


Camelupardie, 
Sw. 

.The  tribe  Sulipedi*,  which  immediately  follows  the  Ca- 

•  Si'cCriCUV.  •Cuvwi." 


melopards,  consists  of  the  genera  Camelus,  Auehenia.  and 
Equut.  Thus  the  Camels  and  Llamas,  with  which  Colonel 
Smith,  following  Cuvier,  commences  the  Ruminants,  are 
placed  by  Mr.  Swainson  at  the  conclusion.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  this  and  a  few  other  modifications,  the  two  arrange- 
ments are  similar. 

Mr.  Ogilby,  in  his  interesting  paper,  written  with  a  view 
of  pointing  out  the  characters  to  which  the  most  imports  nee 
should  be  attached  in  establishing  generic  distinctions 
among  the  Ruminantia,  read  before  thn  Zoological  Society, 
in  December,  1836,  commenced  by  observing  that  it  has 
been  ju,lly  remarked  by  Professor  Pallas,  that  if  the  generic 
characters  of  the  Ruminantia  were  to  be  founded  upon  the 
modifications  of  dentition,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  so 
generally  applicable  to  other  groups  of  Mammals,  the 
greater  part  of  the  order  would  necessarily  be  comprised  in 
a  single  genus ;  since  the  number,  form,  and  arrangement  of 
the  teeth  being  the  same  in  all,  except  the  Cornels  and 
Llamas,  these  organs  consequently  afford  no  grounds  of 
definite  or  general  distinctions.  Hence,  Mr.  Ogilby  ob- 
serves, naturalists  have  resorted  to  other  principles  for 
regulating  the  distribution  of  ruminating  animals,  and  the 
form,  curvature,  ond  the  direction  of  the  horns,  selected  /Ur 
this  purpose  at  a  period  when  an  extremely  limited  know- 
ledge of  species  permitted  the  practical  application  of  such 
arbitrary  and  artificial  characters  without  any  very  glaring 
violation  of  natural  affinities,  still  continue  to  be  the  rule 
adopted  by  zoologists  in  this  department  of  mammalogy. 
But  llliger,  he  remarked,  forma  a  solitary  but  honourable 
exception ;  for  he  first  introduced  the  consideration  of  the 
muztle  and  lachrymal  sinus  into  the  definitions  of  ihe 
genera  Antilope,  Capra,  and  Bot :  his  labours  however  were 
disregarded  by  subsequent  writers,  or  his  principles  only 
applied  to  the  genus  Antilope.  'It  is  obvious,' contiuued 
Mr.  Ogilby,  '  that  as  the  knowledge  of  new  forms  and 
species  became  more  and  more  extensive,  the  prevailing  gra- 
tuitous rule  above  mentioned,  founded  as  it  is  upon  purely 
arbitrary  characters  which  have  no  necessary  relation  to  the 
habits  and  economy,  or  even  to  the  general  external  form  of 
the  animals  themselves,  would  eventually  involve  in  con- 
fusion and  inconsistency  the  different  groups  which  were 
founded  upon  its  application ;  and  such  has  long  been  its 
acknowledged  effect.  The  genus  Antilope  in  particular 
has  become  a  kind  of  zoological  refuge  for  the  destitute,  and 
forms  an  incongruous  assemblage  of  all  the  hollow-horned 
Ruminants,  without  distinction  of  form  or  character,  which 
the  mere  shape  of  tho  horns  excluded  from  the  genera  Hc>, 
Ovis,  and  Capra;  it  has  thus  come  to  contain  nearly  futir 
times  as  many  species  as  all  the  rest  of  the  hollow-horrid 
Ruminants  together;  so  diversified  are  its  forms,  ond  so 
incongruous  its  materials,  that  it  presents  not  a  single  cha- 
racter which  will  cither  apply  to  all  its  species  or  suflice 
to  differentiate  it  from  conterminous  genera. 

'  To  meet  this  obvious  evil.  MM.  Lichlenstein,  Do  BUm- 
ville,  Desmarcst,  and  Hamilton  Smith  have  applied  Mi- 
gar's  principles  to  subdivide  the  artificial  genus  Antil"]  t 
into  something  more  nearly  approaching  to  natural  groups  -. 
the  reform  thus  effected  however  was  but  partial  in  it> 
operation :  tho  root  of  the  evil  still  remained  untouched,  for 
none  of  theso  eminent  zoologists  appear  to  bsve  been  suf- 
ficiently aware  of  the  extremely  arbitrary  and  artificial  cha- 
racter of  the  principal  group  itself,  which  they  contented 
themselves  with  breaking  up  into  subgenera,  nor  of  the 
actual  importance  and  extensive  application  of  the  charac- 
ters which  they  employed  for  that  purpose.  By  mixing  up 
those  characters  moreover  with  others  of  a  secondary  aud  h-*s 
important  naturo,  tho  benefit  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  their  labours  has  been  in  a  great  measure  neu- 
tralized; and  oven  the  subdivisions  which  they  have  intro- 
duced into  tho  so-called  genus  Antilope  are  less  delimit 
and  comprehensive  than  they  might  otherwise  ha\e  bee  a 
made. 

'  The  truth  is  however  that  the  presence  or  absence  of 
horns  in  one  or  both  sexes;  the  substance  and-  natmc  <>f 
theMj  organs,  whether  solid  or  concave,  permanent  or  d«.v,- 
duary  ;  the  form  of  the  upper  lip.  whether  thin  and  attenu- 
ated, as  in  tho  Goat,  or  terminating  in  abroad. heavy,  uai.c.1 
muzzle,  as  in  the  Ox;  and  the  existence  of  la'chr>n::i. 
sinuses,  and  interdigital  pores,  are  tho  characters  »lncli 
really  influence  the  habits  and  economy  of  ruinii.aiin^ 
animals,  and  upon  which,  consequently,  their  generic  dis- 
tinctions mainly  depend.  These,  with  the  assistance,  in  ti 
\  or/ few  instances,  of  such  necessary  characters  as  the  su- 
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perorbital  and  maxillary  glands,  the  number  of  leats,  and 
tho  existence  of  inguinal  pores,  are  sulllcient  in  all  cases  to 
define  and  characterise  the  genera  with  the  strictest  refer- 
ence to  logical  precision  and  zoological  simplicity.* 

Waiving  the  discussion  of  the  value  of  these  characters,  or 
a  statement  of  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  adopt  them 
in  preference  to  those  more  generally  employed  in  this  de- 
partment of  mammalogy,  Mr.  Ogilby  contents  himself  with 
observing,  *  that  tho  presence  or  absence  of  horns  in  the 
females  regulate*,  in  a  great  measure,  the  social  intercourse 
vf  the  sexes;  that  upon  the  form  of  the  lipsand  muzzle,  the 
only  organs  of  touch  and  prehension  among  the  Ruminantia, 
depend  the  nature  of  the  food  and  habitat,  making  tho 
animal  a  grazer  or  a  browser,  as  the  case  may  he ;  and  that 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  interdigital  glands,  the  use 
of  which  appears  to  be  to  lubricate  the  hoofs,  has  a  very  ex- 
tensive influence  upon  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
species,  confining  them  to  the  rich  savannah  and  the  moist 
forest,  or  enabling  them  to  roam  over  the  arid  mountain, 
the  parched  karoo,  and  the  burning  desert.' 

Mr.  OgJby  then  arranges  the  Ruminant*  under  tho  fol- 
lowing families:  1,  Camelidce  (observing  that  they  form 
what  Mr.  MacLeay  would  call  an  aberrant  group).  2,  Cer- 
vidte  (comprising  the  genera  Cumetopardalis,  Turandus, 
Alces,  Cervus,  Caprea  (type.  Roebuck),  and  Prnx  (type, 
Muntjak).  3,  Moschida?  [Moschid.b,  vol.  xv.,  p.  430], 
4,  Capridte  [Goat,  vol.  xi.,  pp.  285,  2SG].  5,  Bovida  [Ox, 
vol.  xviL,  p.  89]. 

There  is  no  order  of  animals  that  ministers  so  freely  to  the 
wauU  and  comforts  of  roan  as  the  Ruminants.  They  form 
the  great  staple  of  the  food  and  clothing  of  civilised  and 
generally  of  savage  life.  Their  milk,  their  flesh,  their  wool, 
their  leather,  their  tallow,  their  horns,  in  short  almost  every 
portion  of  these  quadrupeds  is  made  available ;  and  many 
of  tliem  are  of  high  utility  as  beast*  of  burthen. 

Fossil  Ruminants. 
Ruminants,  Oxen  and  Deer  especially,  occur  in  a  fossil 
slate  in  tbe  tertiary  series  of  strata,  and  most  abundantly 
m  the  third  and  fourth  divisions  of  tbe  fresh- water  deposits 
(Pliocene  period  of  Lyell).  Bones  of  the  Ox  have  indeed 
been  found  in  the  second  or  Miocene  system  of  deposits,  as 
at  Georgensgemiiud  in  Bavaria;  but  in  the  Pliocene  period 
the  Ruminant  remains  are  to  be  numerously  traced,  with  ex- 
tinct species  of  existing  genera  of  Pachydermata,  viz.  Ele- 
phant, Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  and  Horse,  together  with 
the  extinct  genus  Mastodon.  The  bone-caverns  and  the 
osseous  breccia  in  the  limestone  fissures  contain  them 
plentifully  ;  and  they  are  widely  spread  over  the  face  of  tho 
^lobe.  A  more  detailed  account  will  he  found  under  tho 
different  articles  which  treat  of  tho  several  families  and 
genera  of  this  order. 

Dr.  Lund,  in  his  View  of  the  Fauna  of  Brazil.  &c, 
r.  marks,  that  of  Ruminants  there  is  only  oue  genus  in 
Brazil,  that  of  Cervus,  which  contuins  five  species,  whereof 
one,  of  the  size  of  the  musk,  is  undescribed.  This  animal, 
he  observes,  does  not  penetrate  into  the  limestone  caverns  ; 
but  when  their  entrances  form  a  spacious  chamber,  its  slot 
may  be  frequently  seen  there.  Only  in  Lappa  Nova  do  Ma- 
ijuinc  did  Dr.  Lund  discover  the  remains  of  a  single  indivi- 
dual of  that  genus  (Cervus  rufux).  Ho  had  since  observed, 
in  many  caves  that  lay  near  to  the  habitations  of  men,  the 
uninjured  skeletons  of  several  domestic  animals,  especially 
oxen  and  goats,  tho  examination  of  which  clearly  explained 
to  him  the  cause  of  their  introduction;  namely,  that  those 
creatures,  whose  footsteps  ho  had  often  traced  in  the  mouth 
of  caverns,  had  undoubtedly  visited  them  for  the  purpose  of 
licking  the  saltpetre,  crystals  of  which  cover  the  surface  of 
the  floor;  and  that  they  had  lost  themselves  iu  the  labyrin- 
thine passages. 

The  poverty  of  genera  in  the  family  of  Ruminants  did  not 
characterise  the  antient  fauna  of  Brazil ;  for  besides  the 
genus  Cervus,  Dr.  Lund  had  discovered  two  others  belonging 
to  that  period.  He  refers  them  to  two  species,  of  which  one 
is  about  the  size  of  Cervus  simplicornis.  111.,  the  other 
nearer  to  Cervus  campestris.  The  genus  Ant  Hope  had  left 
remains  of  one  species,  Ant.  Maquinensis,  as  large  as  a  buck, 
with  short  bow-sha,ped  borna  curved  backwards.  It  was 
gregarious,  like  its  congener,  which  ts  now  confined  to  the 
Old  World. 

Of  the  genus  Camelus  Dr.  Lund  possesses  the  remains  of 
two  species ;  one  exceeding  a  horse  in  size  [Macrauchknia  7], 
tne  othor  a  little  less.   To  which  of  the  two  subgroups  of 
this  genus  tho  fossils  belong,  that  is,  wheiher  to  the  modern 
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inhabitant  of  the  warm  regions  of  the  Old  World,  Camelus, 
III.,  or  to  that  now  found  in  the  chain  of  the  Andes,  Au- 
chenia,  III.,  Dr.  Lund's  insufficient  means  of  comparison 
would  not  allow  him  to  decide. 

Dr.  Lund  concludes  his  account  of  the  Ruminants  with  a 
small  group  that  does  not  exactly  coincide  with  any  of  its 
existing  genera.  This  genus,  he  tells  us,  which  in  the  light- 
ness of  its  form  rivals  the  most  agile  of  the  Antelope  tribe, 
departs  far  from  that"  group  in  the  details  of  its  structure,  as 
also  from  the  goat,  sheep,  ox,  and  camel.  In  some  isolated 
points  it  approaches  the  genus  Cervus,  while  in  others  it 
(tillers  from  it  more  than  do  any  ruminants  from  each  other. 
He  proposes  the  name  of  Leptotherium  for  this  extinct 
genus,  of  which  he  posse**cs  the  remains  of  two  species,  one 
less  than  the  roe,  the  other  bigger  than  the  stag. 

'  If  now,'  continues  Dr.  Lund,  'we  take  a  comparative 
view  of  the  genera  and  species  of  this  family,  in  the  former 
and  present  periods,  we  must  remark,  in  the  first  place,  the 
much  greater  abundance  of  generic  forms  that  distinguished 
the  ancient  creation,  inasmuch  as  their  numbers  are  in  the 
proportion  of  four  to  one :  of  these  four,  Leptotherium  is  en- 
tirely extinct ;  with  regard  to  the  genus  Camelus,  I  have 
already  observed  that  the  insufficiency  of  my  means  of  com- 
parison prevents  me  from  deciding  whether  the  fossil  species 
belong  to  those  of  the  Old  World,  or  to  the  sub-group  of 
this  continent ;  but  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  venture  a  spe- 
culation on  this  subject,  I  should  declare  for  the  latter  opi- 
nion, on  the  strength  of  a  rule  which  we  shall,  in  the  sequel, 
sec  confirmed  by  many  examples,  namely,  that  the  animal 
species  of  the  antient  world  exceeded  in  size  the  correspond- 
ing species  of  the  existing  races  ;  and  wo  have  seen  that  the 
fossil  species  of  Camelus  are  considerably  inferior  to  those  of 
the  old  continent,  while  they  somewhat  surpass  tlioic  of  the 
New  World. 

'  Iu  regard  to  the  genus  Antilope,  it  is  well  known  that, 
in  our  times,  the  warmer  portions  of  Africa  and  Asia  con- 
stitute its  dwelling-place.  At  the  same  time  I  must  observe, 
that  one  of  the  latest  travellers  in  Chili,  M.  Gay,  believes 
that  he  has  recognised  a  species  of  Antelope  in  the  descrip- 
tions given  to  him  of  an  animal  that  inhabits  the  ini 
sible  regions  of  the  Andes.    Should  this  supposition 


correct  (at  which  we  should  not  be  surprised,  when  we  re- 
member that  other  animals,  more  likely  to  attract  man's 
attention,  such  as  the  tapir  and  the  bear,  had  escaped  the 
observation  of  naturalists  in  those  very  same  mountains, 
until  a  very  recent  period),  we  are  then  brought  back  to 
this  remarkable  result,  that  two  genera,  which  are  at  pre- 
sent restricted  to  the  highest  chain  of  the  South  American 
coast,  were  in  the  age  of  our  fossil  remains  extended  over 
its  plains. 

'The  discovery  of  an  animal  form,  now  usually  consi- 
dered as  peculiar  to  tbe  Old  World,  among  the  purely- 
American  forms,  such  as  the  extinct  fauna  of  this  quarter 
has  hitherto  produced,  being  a  fact  of  great  importance, 
I  thought  it  right  to  allude  to  this  novel  information, 
while  I  reserve  myself  from  giving  any  positive  judgment 
until  further  inquiries  shall  have  euabled  M.  Gay  to  verify 
or  disprove  this  report. 

'But  not  only  the  number  of  genera,  but  also  the  total 
amount  of  species  was  greater  in  those  days  thau  now. 
There  are  now  five  species  (all,  as  before  mentioned,  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Cervus)  that  inhabit  this  district,  while  I 
already  reckon  seven  species  of  tbe  four  fus>il  genera.  Tho 
great  number  of  species  which  the  genus  Cervus  now  con- 
tains within  this  region  inclines  us  to  suspect  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  fossil  species  is  very  .far  from  being  com- 
plete. Tho  circumstance  of  these  animals  living  solitary, 
or  at  most  in  small  herds,  together  with  their  rapidity  of 
flight,  secures  them  from  the  attacks  of  predatory  beasts, 
much  more  than  animals  that  either  live  in  large  societies, 
like  the  cloven  footed  generally,  or  which  are  bad  runners, 
as  the  Turdigiada,  and  this  accounts  for  our  finding  tbeir 
remains  so  seldom  in  the  caves  of  wild  beasts,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  other  classes.  Therefore,  as  tbe  main 
result  of  our  inquiry  respectmg  this  family,  we  see  that  of 
the  four  genera  of  which  it  was  composed  in  that  former 
period,  only  one  still  continues  to  exist  in  this  same  dis- 
trict, two  must  be  sought  for  in  the  higher  chain  of  tho 
Andes  (or  perhaps  only  in  the  warmer  zones  of  the  Old 
World),  and  finally,  one  has  entirely  disappeared  from  tho 
surface  of  the  earth.'  tfransutl.  Magazine  of  Nat.  Hist., 
New  Series,  I&40.) 

RUMINATION.   [Ruminants;  Stomach.] 
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UU'MPHIA,  a  genus  named  by  Linnrous  In  honour  of 
George  Eberhard  Rumph,  who  was  born  at  Hauau,  and 
went  us  physician  lo  Amboyna,  where  he  subsequently  be- 
came chief  magistrate  and  president  of  the  mercantile  asso- 
ciation, and  died  there  in  1700.  lie  paid  great  attention  to 
the  natural  products,  especially  the  plants,  of  the  Spice  Is- 
lands. Many  of  these  are  figured  in  his  '  Horbarium  Am- 
boinensc,'  in  630  plates,  each  with  often  two  plants,  pub- 
lished  by  Burmann,  in  six  volumes,  from  1741  to  175),  with 
a  supplemental  one  in  1757.  Tike  genus  which  has  been 
named  after  him  is  only  known  from  a  figure  of  Rheede, 
published  in  his  '  Hortus  Molubaricus,  vol.  iv.,  t.  11,  who 
describes  it  as  being  found  in  Parabaroo  and  other  provinces 
of  Malabar.  It  has  not  been  seen  by  any  modern  botanist. 
It  is  usually  referred  to  the  natural  family  of  Terebintbacen 
and  to  the  suborder  BurseresB.  It  has  a  tubular  trifld  calyx, 
three  oblong  petals  of  the  coral ;  stamens  three,  equal  lo  the 
petals,  and  exserted.  The  ovary  is  single,  three-cornered. 
Stylo  ono.  Drupe  coriaceous,  turbinate,  tbree-furrowed, 
with  the  nut  three-celled,  three-seeded.  But  Messrs. 
Wight  and  Arnott  remark,  that  as  each  apparent  stamen 
may  be  composed  of  several  filaments,  this  doubtful  genus 
would  be  brought  near  Byllncriacece. 

RU'MPHIUS.  [Rumphia.1 

RUNCORN.  [Chkshirk.] 

RUNIC  LETTERS  is  the  name  given  to  an  anticnt 
alphabet  peculiar  to  the  Teutonic  nations,  especially  the 
Scandinavians  and  Germans.  The  time  when  this  alpha- 
hot  began  to  be  used,  is  only  matter  of  conjecture,  and  while 
some,  notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Tacitus  {Qerm.,  c. 
19:  '  literarura  secrets  viri  poriter  ac  fasminn  ignorant'), 
have  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  Runic  characters  were 
used  by  tho»Germanic  nations  long  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  sera,  others  suppose  that  they  were 
an  invention  of  a  much  later  age.  The  alphabet  consisted 
only  of  sixteen  letters,  most  of  which  bear  a  great  similarity 
to  the  Greek  and  Roman  characters.  This  similarity  seems 
to  support  the  opinion  of  Fr.  Schlegcl  (Lectures  on  Antient 
and  Modern  Literature)  and  others,  that  the  alphabet  was 
originally  introduced  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic  by  Phmnician  merchants,  and  that,  with  some 
modifications,  it  was  kept  a  secret  by  their  priests,  and  ap- 
plied to  various  magic  purposes,  so  that  Tacitus  would  have 
been  perfectly  justified  in  saying  that  writing  was  unknown 
to  the  Germans. 

The  earliest  Runic  characters  are  found  cut  on  stones, 
which  were  either  sepulchral  monuments  or  land-marks. 
Such  stones  are  found  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark. 
Northern  Germany,  and  in  some  parts  of  France  and  Spain, 
in  short  in  almost  all  countries  where  nations  of  the  Teu- 
tonic race  took  up  their  abodes  during  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  of  our  rora. 

All  Runic  letters  have  been  divided  into  three  great 
classes:  I,  the  Northern  or  Scandinavian ;  2,  the  German 
(in  the  limited  sense  of  the  word) ;  and  3,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Runes.  Grimm  is  of  opinion  that  the  German  Runic  cha- 
racters are  only  a  late  modification  of  the  Scandinavian 
Runes,  as  the  Anglo  Saxon  are  of  the  German.  In  Scan- 
dinavia however  the  Runossocm  to  have  been  in  use  longer 
than  iu  any  other  country,  and  wo  find  that  they  were 
written  there  down  to  the  middle  or  the  fifteenth  century, 
although  the  common  alphabet  was  known  there  long  before 
that  time.  Several  Scandinavian  MSS.  are  written  in  Runic 
letters,  but  none  of  them  appear  to  be  older  than  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  the  roost  recent  were  written  before  the 
year  1450.  The  number  of  stones  covered  with  Runie  in- 
scriptions which  have  been  discovered  in  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, is  very  great.  The  characters  consist  almost  invaria- 
bly of  straight  lines,  in  the  shape  of  little  sticks  either  singly 
or  put  together.  8uch  sticks  were  in  early  times  used  by 
the  Germans  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  future  events. 
The  sticks  were  shaken  up,  and  from  the  figures  that  they 
formed  a  kind  of  divination  was  derived.  Hence  the  rajs- 
terious  character  of  the  Runes  (Rfina  itself  signified  secret 
or  mystery),  and  hence  also  the  word  bucfutabe,  the  German 
name  for  letter,  which  signifies  a  stick  of  a  beech-tree.  In 
their  zeal  fur  discovering  stones  with  Runic  characters, 
antiquarians  have  frequently  been  deceived,  and  led  to  con- 
sider figures  on  stones  as  Runes  which  were  never  made 
by  human  hands  but  were  produced  by  natural  circum- 
stances. (Klemm,  GermaniKhe  Alter  thumskunde,  p.  194, 
&c.)  Tlie  word  Runes  is  derived  by  some  from  the  verb 
runen,  to  slit  or  scratch ;  by  others  from  raunen,  to  whisper. 


(For  further  information  the  reader  may  consult  Ade- 
lung,  Ael teste  Geschtchte  der  Deutsehen,  p.  373.  &c  ;  Brja- 
julf.  Periculum  Runologieum,  Copenhagen, .  1823  ;  Legit, 
Fundpruben  del  alien  Nordens,  Leipzig,  Ib29;  Liljegren. 
Run-Lara,  Stockholm.  1B32,  with  plates;  Scbrnitthenner, 
Kurzet  Deuttchet  Worteibuch,  under  '  Rune  ;'  and  more 
especially  W.  C  Grimm's  work,  Ucber  Deutsche  Runen,  Got- 
tinRcn.  1821,  8vo.) 

RUNN.   [Hindustan,  pp.  213,  214.] 

RUNNER.  [Stem.] 

RU  N  N  Y  MEAD.  [John.] 

RUPELLA'RIA.  [l.iTHnpHAOin.e,  vol.  xiv.;  pp.  47.  4S.] 
RUPERT.  PRINCE   ROBERT,  of  Bavaria,  better 
known  by  the  title  of  Prince  Rupert,  was  born  in  1019. 
His  mother,  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  James  I.  of 
England,  married  Frederic  V.,  elector  palatine,  who  was 
banished  and  deprived  of  his  estates  in  consequence  of  his 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  seat  himself  upon  the  throne  of 
Bohemia.   Rupert,  an  exile  from  his  youth,  received  little 
education;  his  disposition  was  active;  he  bad  a  taste  for 
military  pursuits,  and  as  the  civil  wars  in  England  presented 
an  opportunity  for  employment,  he  offered  his  service*  to 
Charles  I.,  who  put  him  in  command  of  a  regiment  of 
cavalry.     He  took  Cirencester,  Hereford,  and  Lich field, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Worcester,  Edgehill,  and 
Chalgrovo  Field ;  but  he  was  remarkable  rather  fur  bis  rash 
courage  and  impetuosity  than  for  prudence  or  military  know- 
ledge.   He  gave  strength  however  to  the  king's  cause*,  his 
resolute  vigour  compensated  in  part  for  his  want  of  judg- 
ment as  a  leader,  and  the  king  continued  to  employ  htm. 
endeavouring  to  ensure  a  continuance  of  his  services  by  cre- 
ating him  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  and  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
He  took  Bristol,  dispersed  the  parliamentary  army  at 
Newark,  and  was  afterwards  successful  in  the  north ;  but 
atMarston  Moor  his  indiscretion  ruined  the  king's  hopes: 
his  want  of  concert  with  the  marquis  of  Newcastle  and  the 
hasty  withdrawal  of  his  troops  from  the  field  of  battle  are 
gravely  censured  by  Lord  Clarendon.    Had  Prince  Rupert 
*  stayed  with  the  army  he  marched  away  with,  at  any  reason- 
able distance,  it  would  have  been  long  before  the  jealousies 
and  breaches  which  were  between  the  English  and  Scotch 
armies,  would  have  been  enough  composed  to  have  agreed 
upon  the  renewing  the  siege.'    As  it  was,  in  two  days  after 
the  battle  they  returned  to  the  posts  they  had  occupied 
before  it  took  place.  {Hist.  RebeL,vo\.  iv„  512.)  The  king's 
confidence  in  him  however  did  not  diminish:  on  the  contrary, 
Rupert,  who  had  been  commander  only  of  tho  horse,  wit 
soon  after  appointed  general  of  all  the  king's  forces,  with 
which  he  forced  Sir  Robert  Pye  to  surrender  Leicester,  after 
a  gallant  defence.  He  gave  the  first  charge  in  the  battle  of 
Nuseby,  and  repulsed  the  troops  with  which  he  was  engaged. 
After  the  day  was  lost,  he  accompanied  the  king  and  some 
remnants  of  their  forces  to  Hereford,  the  king  hoping  to  join 
Gerrard,  who  had  a  body  of  royalist  troops  in  South  Wales, 
and  thus  to  muster  a  new  army.  At  Hereford,  before  it  wa* 
agreed  what  should  be  done  next,  Rupert  left  the  king,  and 
went  hastily  to  Bristol  that  he  might  put  that  city  in  condition 
to  resist  an  attack,  which  there  was  reason  to  expect  would 
soon  bo  marie  upon  it.    The  reverses  that  the  king  had 
lately  sustained  rendered  his  continuing  in  possession  of 
Bristol  a  point  of  the  most  vital  consequence.  Rupert  wrote 
so  confidently  of  his  operations,  that  the  king  marched  to 
Chepstow  with  the  intention  of  joining  him.    He  was  dis- 
suaded however;  fortunately,  as  it  proved,  for  after  a  short 
defence,  Rupert  surrendered  the  city  to  the  parliamentary 
army.   This  pusillanimity  justly  disappointed  and  irritated 
the  king,  who  signified  his  pleasure  lo  the  lords  of  the 
council  that  they  should  require  Prince  Rupert  to  deliver 
his  commission  into  their  hands.    He  likewise  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  him,  depriving  him  of  his  command : — 

'  Nephew,— Though  the  loss  of  Bristol  be  a  great  blow  to 
me,  yet  your  surrendering  it  as  you  did  is  of  so  much  afflic- 
tion to  mo,  that  it  makes  me  not  only  forget  the  considera- 
tion of  that  place,  but  is  likewise  the  greatest  trial  of  my 
constancy  that  hath  yet  befallen  me;  for  what  is  to  be  done, 
after  one  that  is  so  near  me  as  you  are,  both  in  blood  and 
friendship,  submits  himself  to  so  mean  an  action?  (L  give  it 

the  easiest  term)  such  I  have  so  much  to  say,  that  1  will 

say  no  more  of  it:  only,  lest  rashness  of  judgment  be  laid 
to  my  charge,  I  must  remember  you  of  your  letter  of  the 
12th  of  August,  whereby  you  assured  me  that,  if  no  mutiny 
happened,  you  would  keep  Bristol  for  four  months.  Did 
you  keep  it  four  days  ?   Was  there  anything  like  a  mutiny  ? 
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More  questions  might  be  asked ;  but  now,  I  confess,  to  little 
purpose :  my  conclusion  is  to  desire  you  to  seek  your  sub- 
sistence, until  it  shall  please  God  to  determine  of  my  condi- 
tion, somewhere  beyond  the  seas ;  to  which  end  I  send  you 
herewith  a  pass;  and  I  pray  God  to  make  you  sensible  of 
your  present  condition,  and  give  you  means  to  redeem  what 
you  have  lost;  for  I  shall  have  no  greater  joy  in  a  victory 
than  a  just  occasion,  without  blushing,  to  assure  you  of  my 
being  your  loving  uncle  and  most  faithful  friend,  C.  R.' 
'Hereford,  September,  1 6*15.* 

(Clarendon.  Slate  Papers;  and  Oxford  edit,  of  Claren- 
don's Hist.  Rebell.) 

Rupert  rendered  an  account  of  his  conduct  before  the 
king  at  Belvoir  Castle,  and  removed  the  imputation  of  dis- 
loyalty and  treason,  but  not  that  of  indiscretion.  He  was 
unpopular  throughout  the  country,  and  had  the  misfortune, 
says  Lord  Clarendon,  'to  be  no  better  beloved  by  the  king's 
party  than  he  was  by  the  parliament.'  He  did  not  resume 
his  military  command ;  nevertheless  the  king  could  not  long 
do  without  him.  He  sought  the  appointment  of  commander 
of  that  portion  of  the  fleet  which  still  adhered  to  the  king, 
and  as  there  was  no  other  person  to  whom  the  king  could 
readily  confide  the  charge,  Rupert  obtained  the  post  ( 1648). 
His  services  were  immediately  required  on  the  Irish 
coast  Lord  Ormond  and  the  Royalist  party  in  Ireland 
needed  assistance,  and  Rupert,  in  order  to  give  them  aid, 
anchored  in  the  harhour  of  Kinsale.  Here  Blake,  with  the 
Parliamentary  squadron,  blockaded  him,  uniil  (October, 
1649)  he  resolved  to  force  his  way  out,  which  he  did,  with 
the  loss  of  two  or  three  ships,  and  steered  for  Lisbon.  He 
was  pursued  by  Blake,  who  demanded  the  surrender  of  his 
fleet  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  the  king  of 
Portugal,  who  was  in  alliance  with  Charles  I.,  not  only  pro- 
tected the  king's  fleet,  but  fitted  out  a  squadron  to  assist 
Prince  Rupert,  and  so  induced  Blake  to  withdraw  his  fleet 
Rupert  now  sailed  to  Carthagena,  and  again  Blake  pur- 
sued him,  and  requested  that  the  prince's  ships  might  be 
given  up  to  him,  but  the  king  of  Spain,  being  in  amity  with 
England,  a  refusal  was  given  on  similar  grounds  to  those 
alleged  by  the  king  of  Portugal.  From  Carthagena  he  sailed 
to  '  Malaga,  where  he  was  so  ill-advised  as  to  sink  and  capture 
some  Eiigiish  merchantmen.  Informed  of  this  transaction, 
Blake  immediately  followed  him,  and  in  January,  1651, 
attacked  Rupert's  squadron,  without  reference  to  the  Spanish 
authorities,  burnt  and  destroyed  all  but  four  or  live  ships,  with 
which  the  prince  escaped  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  sup- 
ported himself  by  capturing  English  and  Spanish  merchant- 
men. Prince  Maurice,  who  accompanied  his  brother,  was 
cart  away,  and  Rut>ert  contrived,  with  two  or  three  ships,  to 
return  to  France,  where  he  sold  them,  on  behalf  of  Charles 
II..  to  the  French  government 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  Rupert  left  France  and 
returned  to  England,  where  he  was  made  a  privy  counsellor, 
and  received  other  honours.    By  this  time  the  impetuosity 
of  his  youth  had  diminished,  and  he  judged  with  more 
consideration  and  calmness.    When  therefore  there  was  a 
commencement  of  hostilities  with  the  Dutch,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Rupert  to  serve  under  the  duke  of  York  was  looked 
on  without  dissatisfaction.     During  the  expedition  he 
acquitted  himself  with  credit,  which  was  in  no  way  dimi- 
nished when,  in  the  following  year,  he  commanded  the 
British  fleet  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Albemarle.    In  1673 
lie  was  again  charged  with  the  command  of  the  fleet, 
which  was  actively  engaged  with  the  Dutch  ;  but  he  found 
this  squadron  so  ill-equipped,  and,  what  was  worse,  so 
weakly  manned,  that  he  returned  home.    The  king  ex- 
pressed some  coolness  at  the  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducted some  of  his  latter  engagements.    He  had  now 
finished  the  active  part  of  his  life;  he  was  governor  of 
Windsor  Castle,  ami  there  spent  a  great  portion  of  his 
tune,  occupied  for  the  most  part  with  mechanical  and 
chemical  experiments,  with  painting  and  engraving  ;  in  the 
latter  art  he  was  an  adept  though  not  the  inventor  of 
raezxotinto,  as  has  often  been  erroneously  stated.  [Mkzio- 
ti^to.]    He  died  at  his  house  in  Spring  Gardens,  on  the 
2'Jth  of  November.  1682.    His  collection  of  pictures  was 
sold  after  his  death,  and  his  jewels,  which  were  of  con- 
siderable  value.    He  had  illegitimate  children,  but  was 
never  married. 

Rupert  was  endowed  with  good  natural  abilities,  had  a 
qviick  perception,  was  vigorous,  active,  and  energetic;  he 
could  readily  change  employments  and  pursuits,  acquiring 
quickly  such  a  knowledge  of  that  which  he  undertook  as 


lo  prevent  miscarriage.  He  was  impetuous,  rash,  impatien* 
of  control  and  advice,  und  wanting  in  most  qualities  whica 
constitute  a  great  man.  II  is  conduct  with  the  king's  troops 
in  Yorkshire,  at  Marston  Moor,  and  at  Bristol,  and  his 
piracies  in  the  West  Indies,  have  been  verv  justly  censureu. 

(Clarendon.  Hist.  Rebrl. ;  Ludlow's  Memoirs ;  White- 
lock's  Mem. ;  Mhnoiresde  Grammnnt ;  Campbell's  Lives  of 
the  Admirals ;  liiqg.  Univer.,  &c.) 

RU'PICOLA.  RUPICOUN,*.  Rupicoia  is  also  used 
by  M.  Fl.  de  Bellevue  to  designate  a  bivalve  shell.  M.  do 
Blainville  divides  the  Anatina  [Pyloridians,  vol.  xix.,  p. 
142,  143]  into  three  sections:  — 

A.  Inequivalve  species. 

Example,  Anatina  myalis. 

B.  Equivalve,  regular  species. 

Example.  Anatina  subrostrata,  [Pyloridians,  vol. 
xix,  p.  14.3.] 

C  Equivalve,  tcrebrating  species. 
Example,  Anatina  Rubeola,  Lara,    (genus  Rupicoia, 
Fl.  de  BelO. 

RU PICOLI'N^E,  a  subfamily  of  Insessorial  Birds  allied 
to  the  Manakins  and  generally  arranged  under  the  family 
Pipridte.  Mr.  Swainson  places  both  Calyptomena  and 
Rupicoia  in  the  subfamily  Ampelina?,  or  Typical  Chatterers ; 
ana  Rupicoia,  in  his  arrangement  immediately  precedes 
the  subfamily  Piprina?,  Manakins,  which  he  considers  as 
subtypical.  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  {Genera  of  Birds)  places 
Rupicoia  and  Calyptomena  at  the  head  of  the  Ampelina, 
the  fourth  subfamily  of  the  Ampelida-  in  his  method. 
Rupicoia,  Briss.    (Cook  of  tho  Rock.) 

Generic  Character.— Bill  moderate,  robust,  rather 
vaulted  and  curved  at  the  point,  upper  mandible  as  wide  as 
it  is  high,  compressed  at  the  base  and  notched  at  the  point, 
lower  mandible  shorter,  straight  and  sharp;  nostrils  oval, 
lateral  and  hidden  by  the  feathers  of  the  elevated  crest 
which  covers  the  head.  Feet  large,  strong,  tarsi  partially 
clothed  with  feathers,  feel  syndactyle,  outer  toe  connected 
with  the  middle  toe  beyond  the  first  joint,  hallux  very  strong 
and  armed  with  a  crooked  nail.  Wings  short,  rounded ; 
fourth  and  fifth  quill*  longest 

Geographical  Distribution. — Central  and  South  America. 

Examples,  Rupicoia  auruntia,  Vieill.,  and  Rupicoia  Peru- 
viana, Dumont 

Rupicoia  aurantia. 


Description.— Male— Size  about  that  of  a  Ring  Pigeon 
{Columba  Palumbus),  Very  bright  orange-yellow:  a  cresi. 
which  is  compressed  and  elevated,  rises  from  the  head  with 
a  helmet-like  air,  and  is  varied  at  the  summit  with  broun 
and  bright  yellow ;  there  is  some  white  at  the  bend  and  on 
the  middle  of  the  wing,  which  is  filiform  at  the  first  quill: 
the  tail-feathers  are  s-hort.  reddiab-hlack  bordered  with 
yellow ;  bill  and  feet  rosy-white. 

Female  rather  smaller,  and  with  a  less  elevated  crest; 
colour  entirely  dirty  bistro  brown.  ,  ^ 
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This  in  tho  Pipra  Rupieola  of  Linnaeus,  Rupieola  Cay- 
ana  of  Swainson,  Rupieola  elegant  oi  Stephens,  and  Rock 
Alanakin  and  Cock  <>/  the  Rack  of  English  ornithologists. 

Locality. — This  beautiful  bird  inhabits  Guiana,  especially 
about  the  rocks  which  border  the  small  river  Oyapock,  and 
is  becoming  daily  more  rare. 

Habits,  #c—  The  Cock  of  the  Rock  fl  ies  swiftly  and  is 
a  very  shy  bird.  The  nest  is  made  of  twigs  and  dry  herb- 
age; and  there  the  female  lays  two  white  eggs  abmt  the 
size  of  those  of  a  pigeon.  The  food  consist*  of  the  smaller 
wild  fruits. 

Mr.  Swainson  considers  this  bird  to  be  the  Rnsorial  type 
of  the  true  Chatterers. 
Rupieola  Peruviana. 

Description. — Male. — Bright  orange,  like  the  preceding, 
but  the  quills  and  tail-feathers  are  deep-black  and  the 
middle  wing-coverts  are  bright  grey  ash.  The  crest  is  of 
a  uniform  colour,  wanting  the  deeper  coloured  semicircular 
line,  and  not  of  a  helmet-like  contour.  The  tail-feathers 
are  Ion  p. 

The  Peruvian  Cock  of  the  Rock  was  for  some  time  con- 
sidered to  be  a  mere  variety  of  Rupieola  aurantia,  but  it 
difTers  in  being  of  larger  site,  in  colour,  in  the  length  of 
the  tail-feathers,  in  tne  absence  of  the  filiform  wing- 
feathers,  and  in  the  crest,  which  is  not  circular  as  in  the 
preceding  species. 

This  is  tho  Chiachia  lacca  of  the  Mexicans. 

locality.—  Supposed  to.  be  the  interior  of  Peru  and 
Mexico:  has  been  brought  to  Europe  from  Lima. 


Itnplcotn  Pfroviao.1. 

Calyptomena,  Raffles.    (Rupieola,  Temm.) 

Generic  Character. — Bill  depressed  and  wide  at  tho  base, 
curved  or  hooked  at  the  point,  and  nearly  hidden  by  tho 
feathers  of  the  erect  and  compressed  crest.  Wings  large 
and  very  broad,  first  quill  shortest,  third  longest,  lesser 
quills  notched  at  their  tips.  Tail  and/cW  very  short,  hind- 
toe  as  long  as  tarsus,  outer  and  middle  toe  connected  up  to 
the  second  joint. 

Example,  Calyptomena  viridis. 

Description. — 'This  very  singular  and  beautiful  bird  is 
about  six  inches  and  a  half  in  length.  Its  colour  is  a  bril- 
liant green  like  that  of  the  Parrots.  The  head  is  rather 
large,  and  its  feathers  are  directed  forwards  from  each  side, 
in  such  a  manner  as  nearly  to  conceal  tho  hill,  giving  the 
face  a  very  peculiar  appearance.  A  little  above  and  before 
the  eyes,  tho  feathers  are  of  a  deep  velvet-black  at  their 
base,  and  only  tipped  with  green,  but  crossed  on  tho  coverts 
by  three  velvet-black  bands;  tho  primary  feathers,  as  well 
as  the  whole  under  side  of  the  wings,  are  dusky,  approach- 
ing to  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  outer  margins  of 
some  which  arc  edged  with  green.  The  tail  is  short, 
rounded,  composed  of  ten  feathers,  which  are  green  above 
and  bluish-black  below.  The  whole  of  the  under  parts  1 
Are  green :  this  colour  is  lightest  on  the  sides  of  the  neck 
and  round  tho  eyes.  The  bill  is  short,  wide,  much  depressed  I 


at  the  base,  deeply  cleft,  and  hooked  at  tho  point.  Nostras 
oval,  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  concealed  by  tho  filiform 
feathers  that  project  over  them.  The  eyes  are  rather  large: 
the  irides  bluish.  Legs  bluuhblack ;  a  few  feathers  come 
down  over  the  upper  part  of  the  tarsi.  Feet  gressorial ; 
outer  toe  not  much  shorter  than  the  middle  one,  with  which 
it  is  united  as  far  as  the  last  joint.  The  female  does  not 
differ  in  appearance  from  tho  male.'  (Rallies.)  This  is 
the  Burong  Tampo  Pinang  of  the  Malays. 

Locality. — Singapore  and  the  interior  of  Sumatra. 

Habits,  Food,  $c.— Sir  Stamford  Rallies  states  that  this 
species  is  found  in  the  retired  parts  of  forests,  and  as  it  is 
of  the  colour  of  tho  leaves,  and  perches  high,  it  is  not  easily 
procured.  Ho  further  tells  us  that  the  stomach  contained 
nothing  but  vegetable  substances,  chiefly  wild  grains. 

Dr.  Horsfleld  observes  that  the  bill  greatly  resembles 
that  of  the  genera  Ruj/icola,  Pipra,  Phibalura,  Pardalotus, 
Ptaturhynchus,  and  Procnia*.  .  'AH  these  birds,'  continues 
Dr.  Hortfluld,  'have  further  a  natural  resemblance  in  the 
structure  of  their  feet,  which  consists  in  a  union  of  the 
toes,  particularly  of  the  outer  and  middle  toe,  existing  in 
different  degrees,  but  perhaps  most  strongly  in  <"■.////  /  - 
mena.  The  genera  above  mentioned  are  arranged,  nearly 
in  succession,  by  the  celebrated  Temminck,  in  his  extensive 
order  of  Insectivores :  it  remains  therefore  still  to  be  deter- 
mined by  future  inquiries,  whether,  when  more  accurately 
known,  they  will  not  be  found  to  constitute  a  distinct 
family  among  the  Jhsseraux  of  Cuvier,  connecting  the 
family  of  Dcntirottres  with  that  of  SyndactyUs!  (Zoolo- 
gical Researches  in  Java.) 


CitlvpComena  riridU. 

RUPPE'LLIA,  tho  name  given  by  ML  Milne  Edwards 
to  a  genus  of  Cancerians  {Canceriens  Arques)  established 
on  the  Cancer  tenax  of  the  German  roologjst  and  tra- 
veller Riippell,  and  considered  bv  M.  Edwards  as  the  type 
of  the  small  group  which  leads  to  the  genera  Ozius  and 
Eriphia. 

Generic  Character. — Form  of  the  Carapace  approximat- 
ing closely  to  that  of  Xanlho  and  Oxius;  dorsal  buckler 
slightly  curved,  and  about  once  and  a  half  as  wide  as  it  is 
long.  Front  much  wider  than  the  buccal  frame,  but  not 
occupying,  with  the  orbits  inclusive,  half  of  the  transversal 
diameter  of  the  carapace.  Latero-anterior  borders  of  tb* 
carapace  shorter  than  its  latero-posterior  borders,  with  which 
they  are  continued  without  forming  any  remarkable  angle; 
they  terminate  towards  the  edge  of  the  genital  region,  and 
are  armed  with  large  but  not  greatly  projecting  teeth.  The 
orbits  are  nearly  circular,  and  are  directed  upwards  and 
forwards  ;  their  lower  border  is  united  to  the  external  an- 
gle of  the  front,  so  as  only  to  leave  at  this  point  a  simple 
fissure,  and  not  a  considerable  space,  as  in  other  cancenans. 
The  result  of  this  disposition  is.  that  the  external  antenna? 
are  completely  excluded  from  the  orbits ;  their  basilary  joint. 
I  which  is  large  and  placed  obliquely,  reaches,  nevcrl'helew. 
near  the  external  cantlius  of  tho  eyes;  it  is  soldered  to  the 
front  bv  its  superior  border,  which  is  very  wide,  and  which 
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carries,  towards  iti  middle,  tho  moveable  stem  of  these  ap- 
pendages, winch  is  extremely  small.  The  internal  antenna 
bend  back  directly  outwards,  a*  in  Xantho,  &c.  The  p re- 
lab  lal  space  is  canaliculatcd,  as  in  Ozius,  and  the  third 
joint  of  the  jaw-feet  leaves,  between  its  anterior  border, 
which  is  very  oblique,  and  the  border  of  the  buccal  frame,  a 
space  which  corresponds  to  the  extremitv  of  the  efferent 
canal  of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  (M.  E.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that,  in  the  rest  of  their  or- 
ganization, these  Cancerians  do  not  much  differ  from  Xantho 
and  Oziu*. 

Example,  Ruppellia  tenax.  Cancer  tenax,  Kiippell. 

Description, — Upper  border  of  the  orbit  marked  by  two 
fissures  separated  by  a  small  tooth;  there  is  a  fissure  at  its 
external  angle,  and  two  teeth  at  its  lower  borders.  The 
carapace  is  embossed  and  slightly  granulous  forwards,  but 
smooth  and  slightly  convex  backwards.  Front  armed  with 
six  rounded  and  nearly  equidistant  teeth:  of  these  the  ex- 
ternal ones  are  le*s  projecting  than  the  others,  and  occupy 
the  angle  of  the  superior  border.  The  latero-anterior 
borders  of  the  carapace  are  armed  with  4  or  5  flattened  teeth, 
which  are  very  wide  but  hardly  projecting.  The  anterior 
border  of  the  third  joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet  is  notched 
in  the  middle.  Tho  anterior  feet  are  stout,  and  very  un- 
equal in  the  two  sexes;  the  hands  are  granulous,  and  tho 
pincers  like  those  of  Carpilim.  Length  about  two  inches. 
(M.E> 

Locality.— The  Red  Sea. 


Rupprltu  lenai. 
«,  oUlorocn  ofm»lr  ;  b,  atxk>iceii  of  ft  mule;  e,  pmUpalpi. 


Two  other  species,  Ruppellit*  annulipn  and  venota  (lo- 
cality unknown),  are  also  recorded  by  M.  Milne  Edwards, 
who  thinks  that  Cancer  Calypto  of  Herbst  ought  perhaps 
to  be  referred  to  this  genus,  which  is  placed  by  M.  Edwards 
betweon  Pilumnu*  and  Pirimtla. 

RU'PPIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  AlismacesD.  This  genus  was  named  By  Linnreus  after 
Henry  Ruppius  of  Giesscn,  an  active  botanist  and  author  of 
1  Flora  Jenensis.'  There  is  only  one  species  belonging  to 
this  remarkable  genus,  and  that  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain. 
Ruppia  maritima.  Sea  Ruppia,  is  found  in  salt-water  pools 
ana  ditches;  it  has  a  slender  filiform  leafy  stem,  with  linear 
leaves,  which  are  furnished  with  sheaths  sometimes  narrow 
and  small,  at  other  times  inflated.  Its  (lowers,  which  are 
two  in  number,  and  green,  are  seated  ono  above  another  on 
opposite-sides  of  a  short  spadix,  which  is  included  in  a  sheath 
orspathe;  it  has  large  sessile  anthers  1 -celled:  the  ovaries, 
are  four  minute  grains  seated  in  the  centre  between  the 
stamens,  which  are  sessile  and  two  in  number.  When  the 
plant  has  flowered,  the  spadix  lengthens  to  the  height  of 
five  or  six  inches  or  more,  and  becomes  spirally  twisted,  as 
if  to  bring  the  fruit  to  the  level  of  tho  water,  in  which  the 
flowers  are  always  immersed.  After  this  the  ovaries  begin 
to  swell,  and  their  base  is  elongated  into  a  footstalk,  as  the 
fruit  ripens,  one  or  two  inches  long.   When  the  fruit  is  per- 


fectly ripe,  it  becomes  an  ovato  acuminated  drupe.  Somo- 
times  the  drupe  is  more  beaked  than  at  others,  and  the 
leaf-sheaths  are  a  little  dilated,  when  the  plant  answers  to 
the  description  of  the  R.  rottellata  of  Roch  and  Rcichen- 
bach. 

RUPPIN,  NEW,  the  capital  of  a  district  in  the  province 
of  Brandenburg  and  government  of  Potsdam,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Prussia,  is  situated  in  52°  56'  N.  lat.  and  12"  55' 
E.  long.,  on  the  west  side  of  the  great  lake  of  Ruppin,  which 
receives  the  Klappgriiben,  that  comes  from  the  Kuterbow 
lake,  and  flows  through  the  town.  By  means  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Ruppin  canal,  and  some  lakes,  it  has  a  communication 
with  the  Havel,  and  so  with  the  Elbe.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  and  has  five  gates.  It  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1814,  but  is  now  a  regularly-built  and 
cheerful  place:  the  streets  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  there  are  four  handsome  squares.  Among  lbs 
public  buildings  are  two  churches,  two  hospitals,  a'very 
large  building  for  exercising  the  troops,  the  Frederic- Wil- 
liam gymnasium,  a  lunatic  asylum,  the  barracks,  the  cus- 
tom-house, and  the  council  h  ouse.  1  here  are  verv  consi- 
derable manufactories  of  woollen  cloth,  flannel,  tobacco  and 
snuff.and  household  furniture:  likewise  tanneries,  breweries, 
and  distilleries.  The  inhabitants  are  also  partly  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  and  in  the  fisheries,  and  have  some 
trade.  The  population  is  about  8000,  besides  the  garrison, 
which  consists  of  three  battalions  of  infantry. 

(Von  Schheben,  Xeuestes  G  etna  Lie  tier  Preux&isrhen  Mo- 
narchic; Miiller,  Geog.-Stat.  Topog.  IVorterbuch  det 
Preussitchen  Stoat  es.) 

RUPTURE.  [Hernia.] 

RURAL  DEA>J.  [Dka*.1 

RUREMUNDE  (otherwise  Roermonde)  is  the  capital 
of  a  district  in  the  province  of  Limburg,  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands.  It  is  situated  in  51°  1'2'  N.  lat.  and 
in  6"  E.  long.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maas,  which  flows 
post  the  town  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  is  here  joined  by 
the  Rocr  or  Ruhr,  which  comes  from  the  north.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  rampart  and  ditch.  The  inhabitants,  about 
5000  in  number,  have  woollen  and  other  manufactories,  and 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade.  This  town  is  tolerably  well 
built,  and  has  a  spacious  public  square.  A  productive  toll 
on  the  Maas  is  levied  here.  Ruremonde  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  geographer  Gerard  Mercator,  who  died  in  I  M  l. 
(Hassel ;  Stein  ;  Cannabich.) 

RUSCUS,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Smilaeea?,  known  by  the  common  name  of 
Butcher's  Broom.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  evergreen, 
and  on  this  account  are  frequently  introduced  for  under- 
growth  in  shrubberies.  The  genus  is  known  by  its  diosci- 
ous  flowers,  of  which  the  barren  flowers  have  a  perianth 
of  6  single  leaves,  3-6  anthers  with  the  filaments  combined 
at  the  base ;  in  the  fertile  flowers  the  same  perianth  with  a 
tubular  nectary,  single  style,  fruit  superior,  3-c*lled.  cells 
2-seeded.  One  of  the  species,  Ruscum  aculeattu,  common 
butcher's  broom,  is  found  wild  in  Britain. 

RUSH,  the  common  name  of  the  species  of  Juncut,  a 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  J uncacee. 
This  genus  is  distinguished  by  its  inferior  perianth,  composed 
of  6  glumaceous  leaves;  its  3-celled  3-valved  capsules,  the 
seed-bearing  dissepiments  of  the  valves  being  in  their 
middle.  The  species  ore  numerous,  and  are  found  mostly 
in  moist  boggy  situations,  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  world : 
several  are  however  inhabitants  of  tropical  regions.  The 
Junau  effutut,  the  soft  rush,  and  the  Juncut  conglomerate, 
the  common  rush,  are  used  in  many  parts  of  the  country  - 
for  plaiting  into  mats,  chair- bottoms,  and  for  constructing 
small  toy-baskets.  The  wicks  also  of  the  candles  known 
as  rush-candles  are  made  from  the  pith,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  soft  inner  portion  of  the  stem  of  the  same 
species,  which  is  chiefly  composed  of  cellular  tissue. 

Rushes  of  various  kinds  form  frequently  very  trouble- 
some weeds  in  agriculture.  They  grow  best  on  rich  land 
that  is  wet  and  cold.  They  may  be  destroyed  by  covering 
them  over  with  dry  material*  of  various  kinds,  as  ashes, 
lime,  and  drift  from  roads.  But  the  best  mode  of  getting 
rid  of  them  is  to  fork  them  up  <by  the  roots  in  the  summer, 
and  after  letting  them  lie  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  to 
dry.  to  burn  them.  This  however  will  be  found  only  a 
temporary  mode  of  getting  rid  of  tnem,  unless  tho  ground 
on  which  thev  grow  is  well  Irainc.i. 

RUSH,  BENJAMIN,  was  born  in  tho  neighbourhood 
of  Philadelphia,  in  December,  1745.    His  ancestors  had 
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followed  William  Pcnn  to  America  in  16*3.  His  father 
and  hit  grandfather  each  combined  the  business  of  a  farm 
wilh  the  occupation  of  a  gunsmith.  Losing  his  father  early, 
he  was  indebted  to  the  rare  of  an  excellent  mother  for  his 
early  education  ;  and  he  passed  five  years  in  the  grammar- 
school  i>f  his  maternal  uuclc.  the  Rev.  Dr.  Finley,  afterwards 
president  of  the  college  of  Princeton,  to  which  college 
Rush  was  removed  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Here  he  became 
distinguished  by  his  application,  his  acquirements,  and  the 
possession  of  a  fluency  of  expression  for  which  he  was  ever 
after  remarkable.  At  fifteen  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts ;  and  commenced  his  medical  education 
with  Dr.  Redman,  then  an  eminent  practitioner  in  Phila- 
delphia. His  early  attachment  to  the  writings  of  Hippo- 
crates, as  well  as  his  classical  acquirements,  were  evinced, 
when  he  was  only  seventeen,  by  his  translating  the  apho- 
risms from  the  Greek  into  English,  a  task  which  Dr.  Hosack, 
one  of  his  biographers,  justly  supposes  to  have  influenced  the 
habits  of  his  mind  and  the  character  of  his  subsequent 
writings.  Even  at  this  early  period  his  diligence  and 
method  were  such,  that  his  notes  of  the  yellow-fever  at 
that  time  prevalent  in  Philadelphia  contain  records  of  con- 
siderable value.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  repaired  to 
Europe,  and  studied  two  years  at  Edinburgh,  where  Monro, 
Gregory,  Culleo,  and  Black  then  held  chairs.  His  inaugu- 
ral dissertation,  on  taking  his  degree  in  1768,  is  entitled 
*  De  Coctiotic  Ciborum  in  Venlriculo,'  and  contains  an  ac- 
count of  several  experiments  made  on  himself,  and  some 
by  a  fellow-student,  to  prove  the  acid  changes  undergone  by 
the  food  in  the  process  of  digestion.  After  passing  some 
time  in  attendance  on  the  London  hospitals  and  lectures, 
and  paying  a  visit  to  Paris,  Dr.  Rush  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  spring  of  1 769,  and  commenced  the  practice 
of  physic,  for  which  he  appears  to  have  been  eminently 
qualified  not  only  by  the  liberal  plan  of  his  previous  stu- 
dios, but  by  his  gentleness  of  disposition  and  by  great  hu- 
manity. Hi*  punctual  industry  was  such,  that  he  is  said 
never  to  have  omitted  his  duties  at  the  hospital,  or  those  of 
his  private  practice,  even  for  a  single  day,  except  in  the 
case  of  illness:  and  it  is  added  that  his  love  of  order  was 
exemplified  by  his  never  being  ten  minutes  behind  the 
time  when  he  was  expected.  He  wbb  very  soon  elected 
professor  of  chemistry  ;  and  in  1789  he  succeeded  Dr.  Mor- 
gan in  the  chair  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic.  The 
College  of  Philadelphia  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
becoming  united  in  1 791,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
institutes  of  medicine  and  clinical  practice ;  and  from  the 
year  1805  to  the  end  of  bis  life  he  held  the  united  chairs  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  and  of  clinical  prac- 
tice. His  popularity  as  a  lecturer  was  evinced  by  the  num- 
ber and  the  attachment  of  his  pupils,  and  the  celebrity' 
which  his  reputation  mainly  imparled  to  the  medical  school 
of  Philadelphia.  At  a  late  period  of  his  life  he  still  warmly 
expressed  the  pleasure  ho  had  derived  from  'studying, 
teaching,  and  practising  medicine.'  But  the  times  in  which 
he  lived  were  too  full  of  events  to  permit  him  to  pay  that 
undivided  attention  to  medical  science  which  he  subse- 
quently regretted  had  ever  been  impeded  by  public  events. 
In  the  Congress  of  1776  he  held  a  seat  as  a  representative  of 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania;  and  he  subscribed  the  declara- 
tion of  independence.  He  was  appointed  physician-general 
of  the  military  hospital  of  the  middle  department  in  17  77  ; 
and  chosen  a  member  of  the  stale  convention  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  federal  constitution  ten  years  afterwards.  A 
few  years  later,  in  1794,  he  describes  himself  as  having 
'lately  become  a  mere  spectator  of  all  public  events;'  from 
which  period  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  almost  ex- 
clusively to  medical  studies  and  pursuits  :  he  held  however 
the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  United  State*  Mint  during 
the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life.  On  different  occasions 
ho  received  medals  from  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  queen 
of  Etruria,  for  information  communicated  to  them  in  answer 
to  inquiries  concerning  the  yellow-fever;  and  in  1811  the 
emperor  of  Russia  sent  him  a  diamond  ring  as  a  testimony 
of  respect  for  his  medical  character.  Hi*  useful  hfe  was 
terminated,  after  a  short  illness,  on  tho  19th  of  April,  1813. 

The  character  of  Di.  Rtish  exhibits  a  combination  of 
nearly  every  quality  appropriate  to  a  physician;  industry, 
temperance,  benevolence,  uprightness,  public  independence, 
piety,  were  in  him  united  with  learning  and  general  know- 
ledge, and  a  profound  acquaintance  with  almost  every 
branch  of  medical  science.  By  habits  of  early  rising,  and  a 
wise  economy  of  lime,  be  was  enabled,  in  the  midst  of  ardu- 


j  ous  and  continual  duties,  to  treasure  up  and  to  communicate 
a  variety  of  observations  peculiarly  stamped  with  utility; 
and  all  his  exertions  were  animated  by  a  philanthropy 
which  caused  bim  to  devote  one-seventh  of  his  receipts  to 
purposes  of  charity,  and  dictated  his  memorable  la*t  id- 
junction  to  bis  son, '  Be  indulgent  to  the  poor.'  In  the  year 
1793,  when  Philadelphia  was  ravaged  to  an  unexampled  ex- 
tent by  the  yellow-fever,  his  services  were  so  much  in  re- 
quest that  his  exertions  nearly  cost  him  bit  life.  His  bouse 
was  filled  at  all  hours  wilh  applicants  for  relief,  and  his  car- 
riage beset  in  the  streets. 

The  life  of  physicians  actively  engaged  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  their  profession  seldom  ofTem  much  of  privaio 
interest.  Dr.  Rush's  life  may  be  said  to  have  been  devoted 
to  mankind;  and  his  history  is  tbat  of  his  public  duties,  bis 
professional  toils,  and  his  writings.  He  married,  in  1776, 
Miss  Julia  Stockton,  daughter  of  Judge  Slock  too,  who  is 
described  as  a  lady  of  amiable  disposition  and  cultivated 
mind.  Dr.  Rush  was  survived  by  nine  of  thirteen  children, 
the  fruiu  of  this  marriage. 

The  number  of  Dr.  Rush's  works  is  considerable;  they 
include  a  history  of  the  yellow-fover  as  it  appeared  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1793,  and  of  other  epidemics  of  different  years. 
One  of  his  latest  works  was  a  'Treatise  upon  the  Disease* 
of  the  Mind.'  His  last  was  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hosack  on  the  sub- 
ject of  hydrophobia,  which  terrible  disease  he  considered 
to  be  principally  seated  in  the  blood-vessels.  In  1<&7  bo 
published  an  '  Inquiry  into  the  Effects  of  PubVic  Punish- 
ments upon  Criminal*  and  upon  Society,'  to  which  the  miti- 
gation of  the  Pennsylvania!!  code  is  attributed.  He  also 
edited  the  works  of  Sydenham,  Clcghorn,  Pringle,  and 
Hillary. 

The  principal  papers  published  at  various  times  by  Dr. 
Rush  are  collected  and  comprised  in  two  volumes  of '  Me- 
dical Inquiries  and  Observations.'  The  first  of  these  was 
published  at  Philadelphia  in  17ett;  the  second  in  1793.  Of 
these  volumes,  four  editions  appear  to  have  been  published 
in  four  years.  Their  contents  consist  of  about  thirty  separate 
essays,  all  on  subjects  of  medical  interest ;  each  distin- 
guished by  the  philosophical  character  of  the  author,  and 
not  a  few  interesting  to  general  readers,  to  moralists,  and  to 
statesmen.  The  essays  'On  the  State  of  Medicine  among 
the  Indians;'  'On  the  Influence  of  the  Military  and  Politi- 
cal EvenU  of  the  American  Revolution  upon  tbe  Human 
Body;*  'On  the  Influence  of  Physical  Causes  upon  the 
Moral  Faculty;'  and  'On  the  State  of  the  Mind  and  Body 
in  Old  Age,'  are  strongly  indicative  of  the  observing  and  re- 
flecting habits  of  the  author.  The  account  of  the  climate  of 
Pennsylvania  presents  a  model  of  medical  topography,  a  sub- 
ject at  that  time  little  cultivated.  Several  of  the  essays  on 
separate  diseases,  as  ihe  Scarlatina  Anginosa,  the  Cholera  of 
Infants,  the  Influenza,  &c,  are  distinguished  by  accuracy 
of  remark  and  a  well  exercised  judgment.  The  essay 'On 
the  Effects  of  Spirituous  Liquors  on  tbe  Human  Body* 
contains  tbe  strongest  original  arguments  that  could  be  em- 
ployed by  the  most  zealous  advocate  of  temperauce  ;  and  m 
the  'Inquiry  concerning  the  Causes  and  Cure  of  Consump- 
tion '  we  recognise  the  doctrine  of  the  general  or  con- 
stitutional origin  of  that  fatal  disorder,  subsequently 
supported  by  Dr.  Bcddocs,  but  more  recently  and  more 
distinctly  and  ably  illustrated  by  Sir  James  Clark.. 
The  celebrated  doctrine  so  often  and  so  eloquently  ex- 
pounded by  the  late  Mr.  Abcrnclhy,  of  the  'Constitutional 
Origin  of  many  I  .oca  I  Diseases'  is  very  perspicuously  an- 
nounced in  Dr.  Rush's  'Inquiry  into  the  Causes  andCuie 
of  Sore  Legs.'  There  are  indeed  few  volumes  in  medical 
literature  which  will  better  repay  the  perusal  of  the  student 
than  those  of  Dr.  Rush.  Large  and  enlightened  views  of 
the  causes  of  disease,  minute  observations  of  its  phenomena, 
and  sagacious  principles  of  cure,  are  contained  in  all  the 
writings  of  this  distinguished  physician,  combined  with  in- 
dications of  his  having  possessed  all  the  virtues  that  could 
animate  and  adorn  the  profu  sion  to  which  he  belonged. 

(Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  i.;  Encyclaptrdia 
Americana,  vol.  iL;  Diss.  Phys.  Itiuug.,  De  Codione  Cibo- 
rum, &c  Edin..  1708:  Amer.  Med.  and  Philos.  Rrgitter, 
vol.  iv. ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet^  vol.  xxvi. ;  Did.  des  So> 
encss  Medical**  ;  Biog.  Med.,  vol.  vii.) 

RUSH-BEARING,  another  name  in  some  parts  of 
England  for  the  country  wako.  It  appears  that  in  antieut 
times  the  parishioners  brought  rushes  at  the  Feast  of  Dedi- 
cation, wherewith  to  strew  tbe  church,  and  ftom  that  cir- 
cumstance the  festivity  itself  obtained  the  uauie  of  Rush* 
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bearing.  The  country  wake  occurs  by  this  name  in  tho 
glossary  of  the  Lancashire  dialect,  and  Rush-bearing  is  still 
the  cornmon  name  in  many  villages  in  Lancashire  for  this 
annual  festivity.  In  the  parish  accomptsof  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  is  this  item,  under  the  year  1544:— 'Paid  for 
ru»b«  against  the  Dedication  Day,  which  is  always  the  first 
Sunday  of  October,  1*.  id.'  Notices  of  the  custom  of  Rush- 
bearing,  as  stilt  used  in  various  parts  of  Derbyshire,  will  be 
found  in  Glover's  *  History  and  Gazetteer'  of  that  county, 
vol.  i..  pp.  259,  260.  (Brand's  Plyular  Atitiq^  rot.  i.,  p.  436 ; 
Nares's  Ulottary.) 

RUSHES  are  well-known  plants  which  appear  in  all 
soils,  especially  those  which  are  fertile,  when  the  water 
which  cannot  be  evaporated  remains  in  a  stagnant  state 
nnder  the  surface.  They  are  most  common  on  moist  mea- 
dows wiih  a  retentive  subsoil ;  and  as  they  not  only  occupy 
a  space  which  might  produce  good  herbage,  but  also  greatly 
deteriorate  the  bay  with  which  they  are  mixed,  every  means 
to  destroy  them  are  employed  by  industrious  fanners.  For- 
merly in  this,  as  in  most  other  instances  of  defect  in  the  soil, 
only  a  temporary  remedy  was  generally  thought  of.  The  rushes 
were  mown  down  at  particular  times  of  the  year,  alkaline  ashes 
and  salt- were  spread  over  them,  and.  in  some  cases,  they  were 
destroyed  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  the  roots.  But  all  these 
only  killed*  the  individual  ruslies,  without  removing  the 
immediate  cause  of  them,  or  correcting  the  stagnation  of 
water  which  invariably  reproduced  them.  The  only  effec- 
tual cure  for  rushy  grounds  is  a  complete  system  of  drain- 
ing. The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  so  generally  admitted, 
thai  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it.  Wherever  the  land 
can  be  effectually  under-drained,  rushes  will  generally  disap- 
pear as  by  magic.  If  tbey  are  strongly  established  in  the  soil, 
it  may  take  some  time  before  they  completely  die  away,  even 
after  drainage,  at  least  in  pastures  which  are  not  broken  up ; 
but  if  the  land  is  ploughed  and  has  a  proper  tillage,  they 
will  not  survive  the  first  year.  In  rich  old  meadows,  which 
it  would  not  be  prudent  to  plough  up,  they  may  be  destroyed 
by  mowing  them  when  they  are  in  bloom,  and  immediately  j 
spreading  ashes  or  salt  over  the  place  where  they  grew.  This  j 
repeated  twice  will  clear  the  ground  entirely,  and  the  drain- 
ing will  prevent  their  reappearing. 

In  heavy  grounds  which  have  been  laid  up  in  high  stitches 
without  thoroughly  draining  the  land,  and  sown  with 
grass-seeds  to  remain  in  pasture  two  or  three  years,  it 
is  not  uncommon   to  see  every  interval   between  the ! 
stitches  filled  with  rushes,  especially  if  the  land  be  re-  I 
duced  in  fertility  by  overcropping.   This  indicates  a  wet 
subsoil,  and  suggests  under-draining;  but  the  rushes  are 
often  caused  by  the  very  roundness  of  the  stitches,  which 
is  supposed  to  keep  the  land  dry.  but  which  accumulates 
the  water  in  the  furrows.    If  the  land  had  been  laid  quite 
flat,  it  might  havo  been  too  wet  to  produce  good  crops  of 
wheat,  but  rushes  would  not  have  appeared.    In  very  flat  1 
meadows  rushes  are  only  found  where  the  land  lies  very 
low,  with  an  impervious  subsoil,  or  a  want  of  inclination  in 
the  surface  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  water.   What  might 
at  first  sight  be  considered  as  an  anomaly,  is  yet  perfectly 
true — no  rushes  are  found  in  the  best  water  meadows, 
although  they  are  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  en- 
tirely soaked  in  water ;  but  the  water  is  never  allowed  to 
<i annate  fof  a  momeut,  and  is  always  kept  running  on  and 
off. 

The  great  advantage  which  has  been  obtained  by  the 
system  of  thoroughly  draining  compact  soils,  or  those  which 
rest  on  impervious  subsoils,  has  induced  proprietors  and 
farmers  of  land  to  employ  their  capital  in  this  most  certain 
of  all  improvements,  and  the  consequence  will  be,  that  in 
a  few  years  the  question  as  to  the  mode  of  destroying 
rushes  will  no  longer  be  heard ;  and  they  will  only  be  seen 
in  those  low  and  unprofitable  spots  from  which  the  water 
cannot  be  drawn  off  by  drains,  and  where  they  will  supply 
some  small  resource  to  the  maker  of  mats  and  the  repairer 
of  rush-bottomed  chairs. 

RUSHWORTH,  JOHN,  is  said  by  Anthony  Wood 
to  have  been  born  in  Northumberland  about  1607,  of  a  good 
family,  and  to  have  studied  for  a  short  time  at  Oxford, 
where  however  he  did  not  remain  long  enough  to  be  matri- 
culated. Coming  up  to  London,  he  entered  himself  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  ever  practised.  So  early  at  least  as  the  year  163U.  he 
began,  according  to  his  own  account  (in  tho  preface  to  the 
first  volume  of  his  Historical  Collection*)  to  attend  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  tbe  Court  of  Honour,  the  Exchequer  cham- 


ber, the  council,  and  other  places,  whenever  any  matter  of 
importance  was  in  question,  and  to  take  notes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings; and  in  this  way  his  time  seems  to  have  been 
wholly  occupied.  When  the  first  parliament  of  1640  as- 
sembled, he  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  being  pre- 
sent at  the  debates  and  conferences  of  the  two  houses;  and 
after  its  dissolution  he  proceeded  to  the  north,  the  scene  of 
tlie  Scottish  invasion,  where  he  wilpesscd  the  fight  of  New- 
burn,  and  afterwards  foimd  admission  to  the  meetings  of  the 
treat  council  at  York  and  of  the  commissioners  at  Uippon. 
When  the  Long  Parliament  met.  in  November,  Rushworlh 
was  appointed  assistant  to  Henry  Elsynge,  Esq.,  clerk  to 
the  house  of  commons;  and  by  the  opportunities  which  he 
enjoyed  in  this  situation,  he  was  enabled  to  make  ample 
collections  relating  to  all  the  most  interesting  public  trans- 
actions of  the  time.  It  appears  to  have  been  bis  practice  to 
take  down  in  a  species  of  short-hand  whatever  was  said  in 
the  house  which  he  thought  worth  preserving.  Thus,  he 
tells  us  himself,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the 
king  made  his  attempt  to  seizo  the  five  members, '  his  ma- 
jesty sent  for  Mr.  Rushworlh,  the  clerk,  whom  be  observed 
to  take  his  speech  in  characters,  requiring  a  copy  of  it;  who 
pleading  in  excuse  how  Mr.  Neville  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  telling  his  majesty  what  was  spoken  in  the  house, 
he  smartly  replied.  "  I  ask  you  not  to  tell  me  what  was  said 
by  any  member,  but  what  I  said  myself;"  upon  which  a 
copy  being  transcribed,  i\  came  out  in  print  next  morning, 
by  the  king's  order.' 

But  besidos  his  services  as  clerk  and  reporter,  after  the 
king  had  left  London,  Rushworlh  (being,  it  would  appear,  a 
good  horseman)  was  the  person  usually  employed  to  carry 
addresses  and  other  communications  from  the  house  to  his 
majesty  ;  and  Wood  records  that  on  those  occasions  he  was 
wont  to  perform  the  journey  to  York  in  twenty-four  hours. 
At  a  somewhat  later  date  he  appears  to  have  been  in  l|^c 
manner  entrusted  to  convey  the  messages  of  the  house  to 
their  general,  Essex.  On  the  Nthof  June,  1643,  the  house 
ordered  '  That  the  mare  and  young  horse  belonging  to  Mr. 
Endymion  Porter,  lately  brought  up  from  Enfield  to  Lon- 
don, be  forthwith  delivered  to  Mr.  John  Rushworlh,  to  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  parliament  in  sending 
messages  between  this  house  and  the  Lord-General.' 
On  a  subsequent  day  it  was  further  resolved  that  he 
should  be  recommended  to  the  committee  of  the  house  for 
excise,  and  to  the  treasurers  and  commissioners,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  some  office  or  place  suitable  to  his  condition  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  house, 1  towards  a  recompense  of 
the  several  services  be  hath  done  for  the  kingdom.  It  is 
not  known  however  that  he  derived  any  substantial  benefit 
from  this  vote. 

In  1643  he  took  the  covenant  with  most  of  his  party.  In 
1645,  when  the  command  of  the  parliamentary  forces  was 
given  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  was  his  near  relation. 
Rushworlh  was  appointed  his  secretary' ;  and  from  this  time 
he  was  principally  with  the  army,  till  Fairfax's  resignation 
of  his  command  in  1650.  Being  at  Oxford  in  Fairfax's  suite 
in  1649,  he  received  from  the  university  the  degree  of  M.A. 
Having  returned  to  London  and  taken  up  his  residence  in 
Lincoln's  Inn,  he  was,  in  1652,  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  reform  of  the  common  law.  The  next  time 
we  hear  of  him  is  as  one  of  the  members  for  Berwick  in 
Cromwell'i  last  parliament,  which  met  in  January,  1658; 
and  he  again  sat  for  the  same  borough  in  that  which  re- 
stored Charles  II.,  in  April,  1660.  The  overthrow  of  the 
Protectorate  however  was  fatal  to  Rushworth's  rising  for- 
tunes. We  have  seen  the  zeal  with  which  he  served  the 
republican  party  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was 
the  side  to  which  he  was  heart  and  soul  attached ;  he  had 
submitted  the  first  volume  of  his  '  Historical  Collections,' 
in  manuscript,  to  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  when  it  appeared  in 
print  it  was  ushered  in  by  a  dedication  in  very  high-flown 
terms  to  the  new  Protector  Richard.  When  the  king  came 
back,  Rushworlh  withdrew  this  unlucky  dedication ;  and 
lie  also  made  a  modest  attempt  to  conciliate  Charles  by  pre- 
senting to  him  some  registers  of  the  Privy  Council  which 
had  fallen  into  his  hands.  Thanks  were  formally  returned 
to  him  in  the  king's  name  for  the  books,  but  he  received  no 
encouragement  to  aspect  any  further  evidence  of  the  royal 
favour. 

Rushworth  had  not,  likomany  of  his  party,  taken  advan- 
tage of  his  opportunities  and  of  the  appointments  he  had 
bold,  to  socure  a  fortune  to  himself  out  of  the  misfortunoa 
of  his  country,  and  lie  was  now  probably  in  rather  straight- 
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ened  circumstances.  When  Sir  Orlando  Bridgcman  was 
made  lord  keeper  however,  in  1677,  he  appointed  Rush- 
worth  hit  secretary  ;  and  we  find  him  sitting  again  for  Ber- 
wick, both  in  the  parliament  which  met  iu  March,  in 79,  and 
also  m  that  which  met  at  Oxford  in  16b I.  But  after  this  it 
is  stated,  he  lived  in  retirement  and  obscurity  ;  till,  in  1684, 
he  was  arrested  for  debt  and  sent  to  the  King's  Bench 
prison,  where  he  remained  till  he  died,  on  the  12th  of  May, 
1690.  Ho  had  latterly  taken  to  drinking  to  drown  care, 
and  his  mind  and  memory  were  nearly  gone  for  some  time 
before  he  died. 

Rushworth  left  several  daughters, '  virtuous  women,' says 
Anthony  Wood,  'of  which  one  was  married  to  Sir  Franc. 
Vane,  of  the  North.' 

The  first  part,  in  one  volume  folio,  of  Rushworth's  '  His- 
torical Collections  of  Private  Passages  of  State,  Weighty 
Matters  in  Law,  and  Remarkable  Proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment,' embraces  the  space  from  1618  to  162!',  and  was  pub- 
lished in  1669.  It  was  reprinted  clandestinely  in  1675,  and 
also  again  in  1682.  Part  second,  in  two  volumes,  extending 
from  1629  to  1640,  appeared  in  1680;  and  that  same  year 
Rushworth  also  published,  in  one  volume  folio,  his  account 
of  the  Trial  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  which  is  now  consi- 
dered as  forming  the  eighth  volume  of  his  '  Historical  Col- 
lections.' Tbo  remaining  parts  of  that  work  were  left  ready 
for  the  press  at  his  death ;  and  part  third,  in  two  volumes, 
extending  from  1640  to  1646,  appeared  in  1692 ;  part  fourth, 
also  in  two  volumes,  and  coming  dowu  to  1648.  in  1701.  All 
the  seven  volumes,  together  with  Strafford's  Trial,  were  re- 
printed in  1721.  Rushworth's  intention,  as  he  states  in  the 
preface  to  his  second  volume,  bad  been  to  bring  down  the 
work  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1663. 

Of  the  importance  of  this  active  and  industrious  com- 
piler'a  labours,  and  of  the  value  of  what  he  has  bequeathed 
ft  us,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  His  collection  contains  an 
immense  number  of  papers  and  notices  now  nowhere  else 
to  be  found,  and  many  which  never  were  to  be  found  else- 
where. And  it  may  also  be  admitted  that  the  promise  of 
perfect  impartiality  with  which  ho  sets  out,  is  upon  the 
whole  as  well  kept  as  wo  have  any  right  to  expect  that  it 
should  be.  The  book  however  was  loudly  cried  out  against 
for  iu  unfairness,  its  positive  falsehoods  and  inventions,  as 
well  as  its  omissions  and  suppressions,  by  the  high  church 
and  Tory  party  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume.  An 
elaborate  exposition  of  the  grounds  of  these  charges  (which 
however  are  very  unsatisfactorily  made  out  after  all)  may 
be  found  in  the  long  introduction  to  Nalson's  '  Impartial 
Collection  of  the  Great  Affairs  of  State  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Scotch  Rebellion  in  the  year  1639;'  which!  indeed 
was  professedly  published  '  by  his  majesty's  special  com- 
mand,' in  opposition  to  Rushworth's  work,  but  of  which,  ah 
though  it  was  intended  to  come  down  to  the  death  of  Charles 
I.,  no  more  than  two  volumes  ever  appealed,  the  first  in 
1682,  the  second  in  1683,  carryiug  the  history  no  farther 
than  to  January.  1642. 

RUSSELL,  LORD  WILLIAM,  was  born  in  Septem- 
ber, 163'J :  his  ancestors  were  early  possessed  of  landed  pro- 
perty in  Dorsetshire.  We  find  John  Russell  in  1221  the 
constable  ofCorfo  Castle,  and  his  descendants  subsequently 
filling  honorable  situations:  one  of  them,  Sir  John  Russell, 
was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  second  and 
tenth  year  of  Heliry  VI.  A  fortunate  occurrence  raised 
this  family  to  wealth  and  honour:  in  1506  Philip,  arch- 
duke of  Austria,  having  been  driven  by  a  storm  into  the 
port  of  Weymouth,  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas Trencliard,  a  neighbouring  country  gentleman'  and 
Sir  Thomas,  knowing  that  the  then  head  of  the  Russell 
family  had  travelled  and  was  a  good  linguist,  invited  him  to 
meet  his  unexpected  guest.  During  this  visit  Mr.  Russell 
so  pleased  the  archduke  that  he  recommended  him  to  the 
king,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
tlio  Privy  Chamber.  *  He  afterwards  attended  Henry  VIIL 
in  his  expedition  in  France,  and  was  present  at  the  taking 
of  Therouenne  and  Tournay.  Iu  1622  he  was  knighted  by 
the  carl  of  Surrey  for  his  services  at  the  taking  of  Morlaix 
in  Bretagne,  and  was  created  Lord  Russell  in  1539.'  The 
lands  of  the  abbey  at  Tavistock  and  of  the  dissolved  monas- 
tery at  Woburu  were  afterwards  conferred  upon  him,  and 
he  was  made  earl  of  Bedford.  {Life  of Lord  Riutell,  by  his 
descendant  Lord  John  Russell,  from  whoso  work  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  this  article  is  derived.) 

He  died  iu  1555,  and  was  succeeded  by  Francis,  the  se- 
cond earl,  who  left  uo  issue.   The  title  uow  passed  to  the 


only  son  of  Sir  William  Russell,  by  name  Francis,  who  is 
known  among  other  things  for  his  drainage  of  the  fens  of 
Lincolnshire  by  the  Bedford  level.  He  died  iu  1641,  and 
was  succeeded  by  William  Russell,  who  married  Lady 
Anne  Carr,  daughter  of  the  countess  of  Somerset,  known 
for  her  participation  in  Sir  Thomas  Overburys  murder,  and 
had  issue,  three  daughters  and  seven  sons,  of  whom  Lord 
Russell,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  the  third.  The 
eldest  died  an  infant,  and  the  second  in  16*8. 

Russell  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  afterwards  resided 
at  Augsburg,  spent  a  considerable  time  in  d liferent  parts  of 
the  Continent,  returned  to  England  at  the  Restoration,  and 
was  elected, member  for  Tavistock.  Ho  married;  in  1GG9, 
Rachel  Wriothesly,  second  daughter  of  the  earl  of  South- 
ampton, and  widow  of  Lord  Vaughan,  the  eldest  son  of 
Lord  Carberry,  a  woman  distinguished  for  ardent  and 
tender  affection,  pious,  reflecting,  firm,  and  courageous ; 
alike  exemplary  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  when  observed 
by  multitudes  or  hidden  in  retirement. 

In  the  company  of  his  excellent  wife  Russell  would  have 
continued  to  enjoy  wilhou^interruption  alt  the  happiness  o. 
a  private  life,  had  the  government  been  conducted  with 
security  and  honour.  But  his  indignation  and  fears  being 
awakened  by  the  hypocrisy  and  shameless  venality  of 
Charles  II.,  and  the  avowed  desire  of  the  Dukeof  York  to 
restore  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  he  entered  the  lists  of 
political  contention,  ranging  himself  with  the  defender!  of 
Protestantism  and  the  opponents  of  the  king's  devices.  He 
gavo  great  strength  to  the  popular  cause ;  *  I  never  knew,' 
says  Burnet, '  any  man  have  so  entire  credit  with  the  nation 
as  he  had.  He  quickly  cot  out  of  some  of  the  disorders 
into  which  the  court  had  drawn  him,  and  ever  after  that  his 
life  was  unblemished  in  all  respects.  He  had  from  his  first 
education  an  inclination  to  favour  the  nonconformists,  and 
wished  the  laws  could  have  been  made  easier  to  (bom,  or 
they  more  pliant  to  the  law.  He  was  a  slow  roan  and  of 
little  discourse;  but  ho  had  a  true  judgment  when  he  con- 
sidered things  at  his  own  leisure.  His  understanding  was 
not  defective,  but  his  virtues  were  so  eminent  that  .they 
would  have  more  than  balanced  real  defects  if  any  had  been 
found  in  the  other.'  Lord  Cavendish,  Sir  W.  Coventry, 
Colonel  Birch,  Mr.  Powle,  and  Mr.  Littleton  were  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  party  with  which  he  acted,  and  wtiieh, 
by  proceeding  at  first  with  moderation,  gained  so  great 
an  influence  in  the  country,  that  the  king  suddenly  pro- 
rogued the  parliament,  and  when  it  re-assembled,  found 
his  opponents  so  strong  that  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt 
the  continuance  of  the  Dutch  war.  Thus  the  alli- 
ance with  France  was  dissolved,  and  the  troops  by  which 
Charles  had  wished  to  make  himself  absolute  were  dis- 
persed; the  Cabal  ministry  was  broken  up,  and  Bucking- 
ham and  Shaftesbury  were  converted  into  popular  leaders. 
The  king's  intrigues  with  France  were  speedily  renewed, 
and  engagements  entered  into,  for  the  performance  of  which 
he  was  again  to  receive  a  stipulated  sum  of  money.  These 
intrigues  were  further  opposed  by  Russell ;  the  country 
party  recommended  war  with  France,  promoted  the  im- 
peachment of  the  king's  minister  and  favourite  Lord  Dauby, 
and  voted  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne.  These  were  violent  measures,  but  they 
were  justified  by  the  condition  of  the  country,  the  king's 
baseness,  and  the  fear  of -despotism  and  the  re-establish  - 
ment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  struggle  auguied 
a  second  civil  war,  and  had  Charles,  likp  his  successor,  at- 
tacked the  church  as  directly  as  he  did  the  constitution,  ar. 
immediate  civil  war  would  have  been  the  probable  result ; 
as  k  was,  the  foundation  of  a  future  revolution  was  laid. 

Some  of  the  principal  Whigs  were  accused  of  having  con- 
spired to  take  the  king's  life,  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  the 
country,  and  to  establish  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  king  * 
illegitimate  son,  upon  the  throne.  This  was  called  the 
•Rye-house  Plot,'  from  the  name  of  a  farm  near  New- 
market, at  which  it  was  said  that  the  conspirators  agreed  to 
meet,  in  order  to  attack  and  dispose  of  tbo  king  as  he  re- 
turned from  Newmarket  races.  There  had  doubtless  been 
many  meetings  of  disaffected  persons.  '  Of  this  plot,'  writes 
Mr.  Fox  (Introductory  chapter  to  Hut.  of  James  //.), 'it  may 
be  said,  much  more  truly  than  the  Poprsh,  that  there  was  in 
it  some  truth  mixed  with  much  falsehood ;  and  though 
many  circumstances  in  Kealing's  (one  of  tho  informers)  ac- 
count are  nearly  as  absurd  aud  ridiculous  as  those  in  Oaies's, 
it  seems  probable  that  there  was  among  some  of  those  ac- 
cused a  Dotion  of  assassinating  tho  king;  but  whether  this 
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notion  was  ever  ripened  into  what  may  be  called  a  design, 
and  much  more  w  hot  her  it  was  ever  evinced  by  such  an 
overt  act  as  the  luw  requires  for  conviction,  is  very  doubtful. 
In  regard  to  the  conspirators  of  higher  ranks,  from  whom  all 
suspicion  of  participation  has  been  long  since  done  away, 
there  u  unquestionably  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  often 
met  ami  consulted,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  means  they  actually  possessed,  as  for  that  of  devising 
others  for  delivering  their  country  from  the  dreadful  ser- 
vitude into  which  it  had  fallen ;  and  thus  far  their  conduct 
appears  clearly  to  have  been  laudable.'  The  court  ascribed 
the  king's  safety  to  his  return  from  Newmarket  somewhat 
earlier  than  was  expected,  and  prepared  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opening  which  now  offered  for  the  annihilation  of 
their  political  adversaries.  Russell,  Essex,  Sidney,  and  a 
number  of  less  important  persons  were  immediately  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  Some  were  convicted  and  executed 
before  Russell  was  brought  to  the  bar.  On  the  13th  of 
July,  1693,  he  took  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  high  trea- 
son. He  was  indicted  '  for  conspiring  the  death  of  the  king, 
and  consulting  and  agreeing  to  stir  up  insurrection ;  and 
1o  that  oud  to  seize  the  guards  for  the  preservation  of  the 
king's  person.'  A  full  account  of  the  proceedings  is  given 
bv  Lord  John  Russell  {Life.  p.  184),  and  in  Phillips's  State 
trial:  We  believe  that  the  extent  of  his  error  was  having 
attended  a  meeting  where  a  general  rising  was  spoken  of, 
and  where  there  was  some  discourse  of  the  feasibleness  of 
selling  tho  king's  guard.  It  was  not  shown  that  he  consented 
to  cither  of  these  schemes,  which  were  never  matured  or 
determined  on.  An  illegal  construction  was  put  on  the 
'25th  of  Edward  III.,  the  statute  under  which  he  was  in- 
dicted. Tho  evidence  against  him  was  contradictory  and 
insufficient;  no  one  oharge  in  the  indictment  was  proved: 
but  in  the  nomination  of  the  panel,  tho  sheriffs,  who  were 
creatures  of  the  court,  had  secured  his  conviction.  He  was 
found  guiltv  and  sentenced  to  death. 

From  the  time  that  the  sentence  was  passed  till  the  day 
of  Ins  execution,  ho  manifested  great  piety,  and  main- 
tained a  dignified  calmness.    He  was  accompanied  to  the 
scaffold  by  Bishop  Burnet  and  Dean  Tillotson.  Burnet, 
who  likewise  attended  him  during  his  imprisonment,  has 
written  an  account  of  his  latter  days.    He  delivered  to  the 
sheriffs,  at  tho  time  that  he  was  beheaded  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  on  the  2 1st  of  July,  1683,  a  paper  containing  an  expla- 
nation and  statement  of  his  conduct.  Speaking  of  those  who 
died  for  this  plot,  Mr.  Fox  says. '  that  which  is  mast  certain  in 
this  affair,  is.  that  they  had  committed  no  overt  act  indicating 
the  imagining  the  king's  death,  even  according  to  the  most 
strained  construction  of  the  statute  of  Edward  HI.,  much 
less  was  any  such  act  legally  proved  against  them ;  and  the 
conspiring  to  levy  war  was  not  treason,  except  by  a  recent 
statute  of  Charles  II.,  the  prosecutions  upon  which  were 
expressly  limited  to  a  certain  time,  which  in  these  cases 
had  elapsed ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  assent  to  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  ever  stigmatised  the  condemna- 
tion and  execution  of  Russell  as  a  most  flagrant  violation  of 
law  and  justice.'  The  firm  and  noble  conduct  of  Lady  Rus- 
sell, who  attended  her  husband  during  his  trial  to  take 
notes  and  give  him  assistance,  deserves  the  greatest  admira- 
tion.  The  bitterness  of  their  parting  is  described  in  tho 
most  pathetic  terms,  and  a  lasting  grief  is  shown  in  her 
subsequent  correspondence.     She  died  at  Southampton 
House,  in  Sept  1723*  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six. 

We  have  not  mentioned  the  charge  made  against  Lord 
Russell,  in  common  with  Algernon  Sidney,  and  many  othcrY 
of  less  repute,  of  having  received  bribes  from  the  French 
government.  We  believe  it  to  be  groundless,  as  far  as  the 
two  persons  mentioned  aro  concerned,  but  wo  must  refer 
those  who  would  inquire  into  tho  subject  to  the  more 
lengthened  biographies.  Lord  Russell  s  character  is  wholly 
at  variance  with  such  an  act.  As  a  politician,  he  appears 
uniformly  disinterested;  he  was  zealous  and  energetic, 
though  not  conspicuous  for  ability,  the  high  public  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  being  founded  upon  his  sense,  his  judg- 
ment, and  his  integrity.  To  a  severity  of  public  principle 
he  united  the  mildness  of  domestic  affection ;  he  was  be- 
loved by  his  wife  and  children  with  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness. Lord  Russell's  son  was  created  duke  of  Bedford,  one 
of  his  daughters  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire, 
and  another  to  the  duke  of  Rutland.  An  act  for  annulling 
his  attainder,  which  passed  in  the  first  year  of  William  and 
Mary,  recites  that 'he  was  by  undue  and  illegal  return  of 
jurors,  having  been  refused  his  lawful  challenge  to  the  said 
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jurors  for  want  of  freehold,  and,  by  partial  and  unjust  con- 
structions of  law,  wrongfully  convicted,  attainted,  and  ex- 
ecuted for  high  treason.'  After  the  executions  which  fol- 
lowed the  Rye-house  Plot,  the  country  party  had  little  influ- 
ence during  the  remainder  of  Charles's  reign. 

(Lord  John  Russell's  Life  of  Lord  Rtutell.  from  which 
this  article  is  compiled ;  Life  and  Lettert  of  Rachel,  Lady 
Russell;  Burnet's  Oum  Timesj  Hallam's  Cohtt.  Hitt.'; 
Fox's  Life  of  Jamet  11.;  Hume;  Biogi  Univer..  &c) 

RUSSELL,  ALEXANDER,  wasa  native  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  received  his  medical  education.  Having  finished 
his  studies  in  the  university  of  that  city,  he  came  to  London, 
and  in  the  year  1740  was  appointed  physician  to  the  English 
factory  at  Aleppo.  Having  made  himself  master  of  the  Arabic 
language,  he  soon  obtained  a  pre-eminence  over  all  the 
practitioners  in  the  place,  and  was*  honoured  by  the  particu- 
lar friendship  of  the  pasha.  On  his  return  to  England,  in 
1764,  he  published  his  'Natural  History  of  Aleppo,'  a  valu- 
able and  interesting  work.  It  contains  a  description  of  the 
city  and  principal  natural  productions  in  its  neighbourhood ; 
together  with  an  account  of  the  climate,  inhabitants,  and 
diseases,  ahd  a  diary  of  the  progress  of  the  plague  in 
1 742-3-4.  Four  years  after  tho  publication  of  this  work  a 
vacancy  occurring  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  he  was  elected 
physician  to  that  institution,  which  office  he  retained  till  bis 
death  in  1 768. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  industry,  and  humanity. 
He  presented  several  contributions  to  the  Royal  and 
Medical  Societies.  A  second  edition  of  his  '  Natural  His- 
tory of  Aleppo,'  revised,  enlarged,  and  illustrated  with  notes, 
by  Patrick  Russell,  has  been  translated  into  several  Euro- 
pean languages. 

RUSSELL  PATRICK,  brother  of  Dr.  Alexander  Rus- 
sell, was  born  in  Scotland,  in  the  year  1726.  His  father 
was  a  lawyer  of  great  eminence  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
and  of  seven  sons  whom  he  brought  up,  it  is  reported  that 
not  one  ever  gave  him  a  moment's  disquietude.  We  possess 
no  record  of  the  early  history  of  the  subject  of  the  present 
memoir.  It  appears  however  that  he  completed  his  me- 
dical studies  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  some 
time  afterwards  we  find  him  at  Aleppo,  residing  wiih  his 
brother  Dr.  Alexander  Russell.  On  the  return  of  tho  last- 
named  physician  to  England,  Dr.  Valrick  Russell  succeeded 
him  as  physician  to  the  British  factory  at  Aleppo.  It  was 
during  his  residence  in  ibis  capital  that  the  great  plague  of 
1760  and  the  two  following  years  broke  out  in  Syria,  and 
the  opportunities  which  it  afforded  him  of  studying  this  dis- 
ease in  all  its  varieties,  were  not  thrown  away  on  a  man  of 
his  abilities.  His  quarto  work  on  tho  plague,  which  was 
published  some  years  after  his  return  to  England,  is  justly 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete  that  ever  has 
been  written  on  the  subject.  It  contains  an  historical  and 
medical  account  of  the  disease,  and  treats  fully  the  sub- 
jects of  quarantine,  lazarettos,  and  the  police  to  be  adopted 
in  times  of  pestilence.  He  also  gave  to  the  public  a  new 
and  very  enlarged  edition  of  his  brother's  work  on  Aleppo ; 
and  in  1796  published  an  account  of  the  Indian  serpents 
collected  on  the  coast  of  Coromandcl,  containing  descriptions, 
and  drawings  of  each  species,  together  with  experiments, 
and  remarks  on  their  several  poisons. .  He  died  in  the  year 
1802.  and  his  name  will  be  found  amoug  the  contributors  t» 
the  Royal  Society  and  some  others. 

RUSSIAN  EMPIRE,  THE,  extends  over  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Europe,  over  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia, 
and  the  north-western  coast  of  North  America.  It  consists 
of  Russia  in  Europe;  Georgia,  or- Caucasia,  Siberia,  and 
Kamtchatka  in  Asia ;  and  some  seUlements  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  North  America.  [North-West  Territory.] 
Excluding  the  last-mentioned  country,  the  area  of  the 
whole  empire,  according  to  a  very  rough  estimate,  is 
7,700.000  square  miles,  of  which  2.110,000  belong  to  E»- 
rope,  nearly  5,400.00'!  are  included  in  Siberia,  about  100,000 
in  Georgia,  and  86,000  in  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka. 

European  Russia  comprehends  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  that  continent,  extending  from  43"  to  71s 
N.  lat.  and  from  20"  to  63°  E.  long.  It  is  divided 
from  Asia  by  the  Ural  Mountains,  which  begin  on  the 
peninsula  which  lies  opposite  the  island  of  Nova  Zom- 
bis, cast  of  the  Strait  of  Waigfltz,  and  extend  in  a 
southern  direction  to  54*  N.  lat.,  where  they  divide  into 
three  ranges.  [Ural  Mountains.]  From  this  point, 
the  river  Ural,  which  rises  between  the  two  most  eastern 
ranges,  is  considered  to  form  the  boundarv-lino  until  it  falls 
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into  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  ii  however  to  be  observed  that 
the  political  division  of  Russia  does  not  in  its  whole  extent 
coincide  with  this  boundary  which  has  been  adopted  by 

feographcra,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  two  governments  of 
'erm  and  Orenburg  extend  to  the  east  of  this  line,  and 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  King  in  Asia.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ural  the  boundary  runs  along  the  north- 
western shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  embouchure  of  the 
river  Kcoma.  At  this  point  begins  tho  southern  boundary- 
line,  which  runs  along  the  course  of  that  river  to  45°  E. 
long.,  and  then  nearly  north  to  the  river  Manytch,  whose 
course  it  follows  to  4 1°  30'  E.  long.,  whence  it  continues  nearly 
due  west  to  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  chiefly  along  the  course  of 
the  river  leia.  By  this  lino  Caucasia,  or  the  two  governments 
of  Caucasus  and  Grusia  or  Georgia,  are  separated  from 
Russia  in  Europe.  The*remainder  of  the  southern  boun- 
dary is  formed  by  the  Sea  of  Azof,  the  Straits  of  Yenikale, 
and  the  Black  Sea.  Near  iU  western  boundary  Russia  ex- 
tends to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  which  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  it  and  Turkey  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Pruth  (near  -lb9  E.  long  ).  The  Prulh  divides  Russia  and 
Turkey  nearly  to  its  source  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 
Russia  then  begins  to  border  on  the  kingdom  of  Gulicia,  a 
portion  of  the  Austrian  empire,  from  which  it  is  not  sepa- 
rated by  any  natural  boundary.  Where  it  touches  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  whioii  at  present  is  to  be  considered  as 
an  appendage  of  Russia,  the  rivers  Bug  and  Niemen  con- 
stitute the  boundary-line,  but  between  them  there  is  a  tract 
in  which  the  boundary  is  indicated  partly  by  -the  river 
Narew,  an  affluent  of  tho  Vistula,  and  partly  by  an  imaginary 
line.  North  of  the  river  Niemcu,  Russia  borders  on  Prussia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  imaginary  line.  Farther 
north  it  comes  up  to  tho  Baltic,  surrounding  tho  Gulfs  of 
Riga  and  Finland,  and  stretching  along  that  of  Bothnia  to 
its  northern  extremity  (66°  N.  lat.).  Farther  north  it 
borders  on  Sweden  and  Norway.  It  is  separated  from 
Sweden  by  the  lower  course  of  tho  river  Tornea,and  farthei 
north  by  its  atltuent  the  Muonio.  The  boundary  between 
Russia  and  Norway  is  partly  formed  by  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  partly  by  the  course  of  the 
river  Tana.  A  small  part  of  Norway  extends  east  of  the 
river  Tana.  On  the  north,  Russia  is  washed  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  which  here  forms  the  extensive  gulf  called  the 
White  Sea.  The  countries  included  within  this  boundary- 
line,  according  to  a  very  rough  estimate,  occupy  au  area  of 
2,1 10,000  square  miles. 

Surface. — The  wholo  surface  of  Russia  may  with  pro- 
priety be  considered  one  extensive  plain.  If  the  Ural 
Mountains,  which  extend  along  its  eastern  border,  and  a 
mountain  tract  in  the  peninsula  of  the  Crimea  [Crimea]  ore 
excepted,  there  is  not  in  this  immense  extent  of  country  an 
eminence  which  rises  more  than  500  feet  above  it  base,  or 
more  than  1 100  feet  above  tho  sea-level.  The  watershed 
which  divides  the  rivers  that  flow  to  the  Arctic  Ooean. 
the  Baltic,  the  Black  Sea,  and  tho  Caspian  Sea,  is  not 
formed,  as  in  Western  Europe,  by  mountains,  but  by  tracts 
of  elevated  ground,  the  summits  of  which  extend  in  wide 
and  nearly  level  plains,  and  whose  declivities  form  long  and 
generally  imperceptible  slopes.  The  plains  themselves  are 
covered  either  with  bpgs  and  swamps  or  with  forests,  and  in 
other  parts  they  are  dry  and  woodless  tracts  called  ttetrpet. 

In  tracing  this  watershed,  we  begin  on  the  west  Almost 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Bug,  which  separates  Poland 
from  Russia,  between  51°  30' and  53°  N.  lat.  there  is  a 
plain  which  is  flat,  and  the  rivers  and  watercourses  bave  so 
little  fall  as  to  render  them  unfit  to  carry  off  the  accumu- 
lated water.  The  whole  plain  therefore  is  nearly  a  continu- 
ous swamp,  covered  with  trees,  especially  firs.  It  contains 
the  sources  of  several  affluents  of  the  Dnieper  and  Vistula. 
On  both  sides  of  52°  N.  lat.  it  extends  from  24°  to  30° 
E.  long.,  a  distance  of  240  miles,  and  renders  the  country  on 
both  aides  of  tho  river  Pripec  almost  impassable.  This 
portion  of  the  watershed  is  called  the  Swamps  of  Pinsk 
and  Ratnor.  The  swampy  ground  extends  farther  north, 
between  the  affluents  of  the  Niemen  and  Dnieper,  to  55"  30' 
N.  lat.,  and  terminates  on  the  banks  of  tho  Diina  between 
Polouk  and  Drooyo.  In  these  parts  however  tho  swampa 
are  only  from  loo  to  50  miles  in  width,  and  are  frequently  j 
interrupted  by  tracts  oMrier  and  mora  elevated  land.  On  the 
east  of  the  northern  extremity  of  these  swamps,  between  I 
54°  30'  and  55°  30'  N.  lat.,  there  is  a  rapre  elevated  country 
with  a  very  broken  surface,  and  containing  numerous  rocky 
hills,  between  which  many  lakes  occur.     Tho  south- 


eastern edge  of  this  tract  seems  to  lie  close  to  the  course 
of  the  river  Dnieper,  from  its  source  till  it  turn*  southward 
at  the  town  of  Orsha.  From  this  elevated  tract,  which  s»eju» 
rates  the  upper  courses  of  the  rivers  Dnieper  and  Diina,  the 
watershed  extends  northward  over  the  eastern  portions  of 
the  governments  of  Vitcpsk  and  Pskow,  where  it  descends 
in  low  ridges  to  the  lakes  of  Peinus  and  llmcn.  The  most 
elevated  part  of  this  tract  probably  attains  1000  feet  above 
the  tea,  as  the  town  of  Mojaisk  on  the  Moskwa  is  more 
than  700  foot  above  it.  The  watershed  hitherto  noticed 
divides  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Baltic  from  llioso  which 
run  into  tho  Black  Sea.  At  this  point  however  it  divides, 
and  forms  two  watersheds,  of  which  one  runs  north-east 
between  the  watercourses  that  fall  into  the  White  Sea  and 
those  which  run  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  other  runs 
south-east  between  the  rivers  which  flow  to  the  Caspian  and 
those  which  fall  into  the  Black  Sea. 

The  north  eastern  watershed  begins  in  tho  hilly  region  of 
Valdai,  which  contains  tho  source  of  the  Volga,  the  largest 
river  of  Europe.  It  lies  contiguous  to  the  region  just  de- 
scribed, beginning  on  the  west  between  the  sources  of  tho 
river  Pola,  which  faljs  into  the  lake  of  llmcn,  and  extending 
north-east  to  the  river  Msta.  In  this  direction  it  occupies 
hardly  more  than  90  miles,  but  extends  from  north-west  to 
south -cast,  between  Novgorod  and  Vishnei  Volotsbok,  more 
than  120' miles.  The  country  rises  from  the  north-west  and 
south-east  with  a  gradual  slope,  and  at  the  town  of  Valdai 
attains  an  elevation  of  about  870  feet.  On  the  most  elevated 
portion  of  it  there  are  steep  and  rocky  hilU.  which  however 
do  not  attain  a  great  elevation  above  their  base,  as  the 
highest  of  them,  the  PopowaGora, according  to  Humboldt, 
does  not  exceed  934  feet  above  the  sea-level.  As  this  region 
was  formerly  covered  with  a  continuous  forest,  it  is  abo 
known  by  the  name  of  the  forest  of  Volkhonsk.  From  the 
banks  of  tlie  river  Msta  tho  watershed  extends  northward 
towards  the  isthmus  which  divides  the  great  lakes  of  Ladoga 
and  Onega,  but  it  does  not  reach  it,  as  it  turns  again  to  toe 
north-east,  and  remains  about  20  or  25  miles  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  lake  Onega,  running  between  its 
banks  and  the  lake  called  Bielo  Osero  (White  Lake).  Hav- 
ing passed  between  these  lakes,  it  suddenly  turns  to  tbe 
south,  and  approaches  the  banks  of  tho  Volga  (40*  E.  long  ) 
within  about  60  miles.  Between  the  river  Msta  and  4b* 
E.  long,  the  watershed  seems  to  be  much  lower  than  on  the 
hilly  region  of  Valdai,  as  is  proved  by  the  facility  with 
which  canals  have  been  made  across  it  to  unite  the  riven 
which  fall  into  the  lake  of  Onega  or  into  the  Dwina  with  tbe 
affluents  of  the  Volga.  The  more  elevated  tract,  with 
its  very  gradual  slopes,  docs  not  seem  to  exceed  20  miles  in 
width,  and  is  entirely  covered  with  forests.  From  40s  E. 
long.,  or  from  between  the  towns  of  Vologda  on  the  north 
and  Yaroslav  on  the  south,  the  watershed  extends  eastward 
near  6U°  N.  lat.,  between  the  affluents  of  the  Dwina  and 
those  of  the  Volga,  to  50s  E.  long.,  whence  it  declines  to  the 
north-cast  and  reaches  the  Ural  Mountains  near  59°  B.  long, 
and  61"  30*  N.  lat.,  between  the  sources  of  tbe  rivers  Pel- 
shoraand  Kolva;  the  latter  is  a  branch  of  the  Kama,  an  afflu- 
ent of  (he  Volga  East  of  40s  E.  long,  no  hilly  region  seems 
to  occur  on  the  mora  elevated  part  of  it ;  but  tbe  watershed 
rises  from  south  and  north  with  a  very  gentle  slope  formed  by 
broad-backed  ridges,  which  extend  between  the  watercourses 
until  they  sink  gradually  to  the  level  plains  which  extend 
along  the  large  rivers.  The  whole  region  however  is  very 
imperfectly  known,  being  covered  with  interminable  forests 
Af  pines  and  firs,  and  nearly  uninhabited.  This  large  tract 
of  country  is  now  called  by  geographers  utcalii. 

The  south-eastern  watershed  begins  likewise  in  tbe  ele- 
vated hilly  region  which  separates  the  upper  courses  of  the 
Diina  and  Dnieper,  and  runs  for  some  distance  close  to  the 
banks  of  the  last-mentioned  river,  so  that  the  river  Moskwa, 
which  originates  in  these  parts,  runs  eastward  to  the  Oka. 
an  affluent  of  tho  Volga,  it  continues  in  a  nearly  southern 
course  from  Si"  to  52s  30',  and  up  to  53"  30'  seems  to  con- 
sist of  a  broad-barked  swell,  which  is  covered  with  forests. 
Between  53°  30'  and  52°  30'  it  expands  in  wide  and  nearly 
level  plains,  which  occupy  perhaps  100  milosiu  breadth,  and 
extend  over  the  central  provinces  of  Russia  eastward  up  to 
the  banks  of  the  river  Volga,  between  52'  and  63"  30'  N.  lat, 
in  an  eastern  direction.  These  plains  do  not  prdbably  rise 
more  than  BOO  feet  above  tbe  sea-level,  ana  are  chiefly 
woodless,  though  in  some  of  the  numerous  depressions  trees 
of  stunted  growth  are  frequent.  Where  the  watershed 
approaches  tbe  banks  of  the  Volga,  in  the  southern  districts 
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of  Simbirsk,  it  forms  an  elevated  ridge, 
but  small  in  width,  which  runs  eastward,  and  compels  the 
river  to  wake  a  bend  at  Samara  (near  53°  N.  lat.).  On  the 
esuttem  bank  of  the  river  a  similar  ridge  hues,  which  en- 
closes the  river  Sock,  and  continues  in  au  eastern  direction 
until  it  joins  the  Obstshei  Sirt,or  western  branch  of  the  Ural 
Mountains,  near  36°  E.  long.,  not  far  from  tho  place  where 
the  Bialaya,  an  affluent  of  the  Kama,  turns  northward. 
That  portion  of  the  ridge  which  lies  cast  of  the  Volga  con- 
sists of  sandy  hills  almost  without  vegetation,  and  partakes 
lurpely  of  the  nature  of  the  steppes  which  lie  south  of  it. 
This  watershed -encloses  the  wide  basin  of  the  upper  course 
of  the  Volga  on  the  south,  and  divides  it  from  tho  rivers 
wlueh  run  southward  and  unite  with  tho  Dnieper  and  the 
Don. 

Besides  these  two  lines  of  watershed  w  hich  cross  Russia 
from  west  to  east,  there  is  in  the  southern  provinces  an  ele- 
vated tract,  the  base  of  which  is  granite,  and  which  traverses 
it  in  the  same  direction,  but  docs  not  form  a  watershed,  be- 
ing broken  through  by  several  large  rivers.  At  its  western 
extremity  it  is  connected  with  the  eastern  offsets  of  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  which  extend  over  tho  north-western 
portion  of  the  government  of  KishmefT,  or  Bessarabia,  and 
advance  as  far  south  as  the  town  of  Kishioeft  From  these 
ruhzea  the  elevated  tract  extends  eastward,  occupying  on  the 
hanks  of  the  river  Dniester  the  whole  space  between  Yam- 
pol  and  Dubossary,  and  rendering  this  part  cf>  the  river 
unfit  for  navigation  by  forming  rapids  and  falls.  Farther 
cast,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bug,  it  occurs  near  Olviopol,  and 
on  those  of  the  Ingool,  an  affluent  of  the  Bug,  Between 
Yefisaveigrad  and  Bobriuetc.  It  continues  eastward  to  the 
Dnieper,  which  is  compelled  by  it  to  make  the  great  bend 
eastward  between  47sand49°N.lat,and  in  which  it  produces 
the  Poroges,  or  twelve  waterfalls  of  Ekaterinoalaw.  From 
this  place  it  declines  more  to  tho  south,  and  extending  along 
the  banks  of  the  Konskay  a,  an  alHuent  of  the  Dnieper,  it  ap- 
proaches tlie  Sea  of  Azof,  where  it  terminates,  according  to 
l'allas,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Berda.  But  it  is  supposed 
that  it  continues  from  Ekaterinoalaw  in  a  more  eastern 
direction,  and  fills  up  the  great  eastern  bend  of  the  river 
Don  which  occurs  between  48s  and  50°  N.  lat. 

Soil.—  Russia  has  a  much  greater  variety  of  soil  than  any 
other  counlryof  Europe.  Some  very  extensive  tracts  are 
hardly  more  adapted  for  agriculture  than  the  groat  African 
desert ;  while  others  in  fertility  may  be  compared  with  those 
countries  without  the  tropics  which  are  most  favoured  by 
nature.  In  taking  this  survey  of  Russia,  we  begin  from 
the  north-east. 

Between  the  northern  portion  of  the  Ural  Mountains  on 
the  east  and  the  river  Mexen  on  the  west,  is  the  region  of 
the  tundras,  which  oxtend  from  the  coast  to  64s  N.  lat. 
Climate  and  soil  render  this  region  unfit  tor  cultivation.  It 
is  mostly  a  plain  covered  with  moss,  which,  for  eight  or  nine 
months,  is  frozen,  and,  the  remainder  of  the  year,  is  so 
saturated  with  water  as  to  be  rendered  impassable.  In  some 
places  bushes  occur.  Which  bear  berries.  The  few  inhabi- 
tants live  on  fish,  which  is  very  plentiful  in  the  rivers,  and 
clothe  themselves  with  the  skins  of  the  wild  animals  which 
baunt  those  regions.  The  skins  also  supply  an  article  of 
fraifk,  for  which  they  obtain  small  quantities  of  corn,  which 
is  brought  from  the  countries  south  of  the  uwaUi  by  the 
river  Pechora. 

To  the  south  and  west  of  the  tundras  extends  the  largest 
forest  in  Europe,  if  not  on  the  whole  globe.  This  region 
occupies"' the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  upper  course  of 
the  Pechora,  and  all  those  which  lie  within  the  basin  of  (he 
Dwina  and  its  great  branches  the  Sukhona  and  Vychegda. 
According  to  official  statements,  the  forests  cover  150,000 
square  miles.  They  consist  almost  exclusively  of  different 
kinds  of  pines,  especially  Pinus  fricea  and  Arm*  sylws- 
tris;  and  of  firs,  larch,  and  birch.  Only  a  few  spots 
in  this  country  are  cultivated,  and  produce  rye,  barley, 
oats,  and  peas,  as  well  as  hemp  and  flax.  But  as  the  sum- 
mer is  very  short,  and,  during  this  season,  the  weather  very 
unsettled,  fogs  and  rain  being  very  frequent,  the  crops  fre- 
quently fail,  and  tbey  only  yield  from  three  to  five  times 
the  seed.  Hard  frost  continues  from  the  end  of  October 
to  the  end  of  April.  The  scanty  population  is  mostly  oc- 
cupied in  bringing  the  produce  of  the  forests  to  market, 
especially  to  Arkhangel.  This  region  extends  westward  to 
the  river  Onega,  and  southward  to  the  uwalli,  the  northern 
declivity  of  which.  chiefly  occupied  by  swamps,  but  well 
wooded,  belongs  to  it.   It  comprehonds  the 


of  the  government  of  Arkhangel  and  the  whole  of  Vo- 
logda. 

West  of  the  river  Onega  begins  the  region  of  rocks  and 
lakes.'  It  extends  over  the  immense  tract  which  lies  between 
the  gulfs  of  Finland  and  of  Bothnia  on  the  west  and  south, 
and  the  White  Sea  on  the  north-east,  and  which  is  called 
by  modern  geographers  the.  Isthmus  of  Finland.  A  lino 
drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Neva  across  the  southern 
portion  of  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  and  the  southern  shores  of 
that  of  Onega  to  the  lake  of  Latsha,  indicates  the  southern 
boundary  of  this  region ;  and  another,  drawn  from  the  town 
of  Uleaborg,  on  tho  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  to  the  in- 
nermost recess  of  the  Gulf  of  Kandalaakaya.  separates  it  from 
Russian  Lapland.  This  region  extends  from  east  to  west 
about  500  miles,  and  from  south  to  north  more  than  4U0 
miles,  and  considerably  exceeds  the  British  Islands  in  extent. 
It  has  a  much  more  broken  surface  than  any  other  portion 
of  Russia  of  equal  extent.  The  northern  portion,  a*  far  as 
65°  30', is  level;  at  least  it  does  not  contain  any  continuous 
ridge  of  hills,  and  here  the  watershed  is  found  to  rise  gradu- 
ally, but  not  to  a  great  elevation.  Near  6i"  30'  N.  lat.  and 
30"  E.  long,  a  ridge  of  bills  rises,  which  runs  south  to  64° 
N.  lat,  where  it  divides  into  two  ridges,  of  which  that 
which  runs  east  divides  the  waters  that  fall  into  the  While 
Sea  from  those*  that  run  to  the  lakes  of  Ladoga  and  On  sua. 
After  having  passed  the  last-mentioned  lake  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, it  approaches  the  banks  of  the  Onega  river,  and  then 
turns  to  the  south-west,  and  terminates  in  that  direction 
not  far  from  the  south-eastern  shores  of  the  lake.  It  is 
called  the  Mountains  of  Masielka  (girdle),  and,  properly 
speaking,  is  only  a  huge  swell  of  elevated  ground  with  a 
broad-backed  summit.  It  consists  chiefly  of  sand-hdls;  but 
in  some  parts  granite  appears,  and  in  such  places  tho  de- 
clivity is  steep.  The  ridge  which  runs  westward  is  mainly 
composed  of  granite,  but  it  is  of  inconsiderable  elevation,  and 
grows  lower  as  it  approaches  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  sinking 
down  to  the  level  ground  at  a  considerable  distance  from  tbe 
shores.  The  country  surrounded  by  these  two  ridge*, 
the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  the  river  Neva,  tbe  Inko 
of  Ladoga,  the  river  Swir,  and  the  lake  of  Onega,  has  a 
rocky  subsoil ;  and  in  many  places  the  rucks  rise  above  the 
surface,  and  constitute  hills.  They  never  form  an  extensive 
mass,  but  only  low  and  narrow  ridges,  which  alternate  with 
wide  and  deep  depressions,  tbe  greater  part  of  which  are 
filled  up  with  lakes.  It  is  supposed  that  one-fourth  of  the 
surface  is  covered  with  water.  The  general  surface  of  the 
country  appears  to  be  lowest  towards  the  east,  north  of  the 
lake  of  Ladoga,  where  it  probably  does  not  attain  200  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  and  is  less  interspersed  with  racks  and 
lakes.  But  in  approaching  30°  E.  long,  it  rises  considerably. 
The  lake  of  Saima,  which  lies  towards  tbe  southern  extre- 
mity of  this  rocky  region,  and  is  only  divided  by  an  isthmus, 
somewhat  more  than  20  miles  wide,  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
is  said  to  be  300  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  and  the  numerous 
cataracts  of  tbe  river  Voxa,  or  Vuoxen,  by  which  its  waters 
are  carried  te  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  support  this  assertion.  If 
we  consider  that  tbe  lake  of  Saima  receives  the  waters  of 
numerous  other  lakes  of  various  site,  which  extend  in  a  line 
northward  to  63s  SO'N.  lat.,  a  distance  of  ISO  miles,  and 
that  the  channels  by  which  they  send  their  waters  down- 
ward have  a  very  rapid  course,  and  in  some  places  form 
cataracts,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  general  (level  of  the 
country  that  surrounds  the  lake  ofPiclisyarvi,  which  is  the 
most  northern  of  them,  may  be  600  or  700  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  Tbe  system  of  lakes  which  follows  next  to  the 
westward  is  called,  from  the  largest  of  them,  that  of  Pa'iana. 
The  country  along  the  shores  of  this  lake  is  called  Tavas- 
teland,  and  is  considered  the  most  elevated  portion  of  Fin- 
land ;  its  general  level  is  estimated  to  be  400  feet  above 
the  sea,  even  towards  the  south,  where  tbe  river  Kymnene, 
which  issues  from  the  lake  of  PaTana,  descends  with  nu- 
merous cataracts  to  tho  Gulf  of  Finland.  Tho  country 
seems  "not  to  be  lower  east  of  24*  B.  long.,  until  it  approaches 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  within  about  40  miles,  to  which  it 
gradually  descends  in  a  rather  gentle  slope.  Tbe  rocky 
elevations  which  divide  the-  lakea  from  one  another  occupy 
only  a  small  space,  as  level  tracts,  usuallv  of  considerable 
extent,  lie  between  their  declivities  and  the  water-edge. 
The  hills  rise  to  different  elevations,  from  200  to  600 
or  800  feet  above  their  base,  and  frequently  take  the  roost 
fantastical  shapes.  Many  of  their  declivities  are  covered 
with  tree*.  All  the  northern  shores  of  ihe  Gulf  of  Finland, 
and  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  aa  far  north 
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They  are  also  lined  with  numerous  rocks  and  small  islands, 
which  render  the  navigation  difficult  and  dangerous;  but 
good  harbours  and  anchorage  arc  found  about  these  islands. 
Though  the  country  rises  as  we  proceed  from  east  to  west, 
the  climate  improves  in  the  same  degree,  and  vegetation 
and  cultivation  0U0.  In  the  country  surrounding  the  lake 
of  Onega  the  winters  are  nearly  as  severe  as  on  the  Dwina 
in  these  districts  where  the  Sukhotia  and  Vychegda  unite, 
and  the  soil  principally  consists  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
sand,  in  which  the  latler  predominates.  The  cold  and  wet 
season  is  long,  and  renders  the  crops  very  uncertain ;  and 
owing  1o  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  agriculture  is  very  limited. 
Rye,  buckwheat,  -oals,  and  barley  am  cultivated  in  some 
places,  and  also  hemp  and  flax,  but  by  far  the  greatest  part  is 
stdl  in  a  natural  state.  Pine- forests  still  cover  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  country,  perhaps  not  less  than  30,000 
square  miles.  There  are  few  cattle  in  these  districts,  owing 
to  the  want  of  meadows,  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
them  through  a  winter  which  lasts  eight  or  nine  months.  But 
the  more  rocky-  country  farther  west  contains  extensive 
meadows  along  the  banks  of  the  lakes,  and  the  rearing  of 
cattle  and  the  management  of  the  dairy  form  the  principal 
branches  of  rural  economy.  Agriculture  is  also  much  more  at- 
tu  iwJod  to ;  and  in  addition  to  the  grains  which  are  cultivated 
farther  east,  some  wheat  is  produced.  Many  tracts  which 
are  covered  with  bogs  preserve  the  ice  under  their  surface 
late  in  summer,  and  are  the  cause  of  night-frosts  being  felt 
to  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June.  The  climate 
is  extremely  wet,  and  much  snow  falls  during  the  winter. 
A  sudden  thaw  frequently  fills  the  basins  of  the  lakes  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  water  rises  several  feet  above  the 
adjacent  country,  damages  the  winter  crops,  and  renders 
the  fields  incajwblo  of  being  cultivated  for  summer  crops. 
With  all  these  disadvantages,  tho  western  portion  of  this 
rocky  country,  Tavasteland,  exports  annually  a  considerable 
quantity  of  grain.  Though  the  winter  generally  lasts  from 
October  to  May,  and  the  thermometer  descends  to  24° 
below  zero,  fruits,  especially  cherries,  apples,  and  pears,  suc- 
ceed along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  on  that 
of  Bothnia  as  far  north  as  64°  N.  lat.  At  Abo  the  mean 
annual  temperature  is  40°,  that  of  the  winter  24°,  of  the 
spring  40°,  of  the  summer  &04*,  and  of  the  autumn  4-2°  ; 
but  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  region,  at  Uleaborg, 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  only  33°.  The  Quantity 
of  rain  which  annually  falls  is  24  inches.  Spring  aoes  not 
appear  before  the  end  of  May,  when  the  birch  comes  into 
leaf,  and  the  ice  of  the  rivers  breaks.  In  the  middle  of 
August,  and  sometimes  at  the  end  of  July,  night-frosts 
occur.  Barley  and  some  rye  however  are  cultivated :  they 
are  sown  and  cut  in  the  space  of  six  or  seven  weeks.  There 
are  still  extensive  forests  in  this  region,  which  chielly  cover 
the  declivities  of  the  rocky  masses:  they  chiefly  consist 
of  pines  and  firs.  The  timber  cannot  be  brought  to 
market,  on  account  of  the  cataracts  which  occur  in  all  tho 
rivers ;  but  a  great  quantity  of  tar  is  annually  made  in  these 


That  portion  of  Russia  which  lies  north  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Uleaborg  to  the  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Kandalas- 
kaya  comprehends  Lapland  as  far  as  it  belongs  to  Russia. 
The  surface  is  mostly  a  level,  on  which  some  sand-hills  rise 
a  fow  hundred  feet  above  their  base.  There  are  numerous 
depressions  on  this  plain,  but  most  of  them  are  of  little 
depth,  and  form  only  extensive  bogs ;  the  deeper  depres- 
sions are  permanent  lakes,  of  which  some,  as  that  of 
£  tiara,  are  of  great  extent.  The  sandy  soil,  being  well 
saturated  with  moisture  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  affords 
pasture  for  a  few  months  to  a  breed  of  small  catlle,  but 
especially  to  the  numerous  herds  of  reindeer.  In  the 
southern  districts  there-  are  considerable  forests  of  high 
growth ;  but  towards  the  north  they  arc  less  frequent,  and 
the  trees  are  of  diminutive  sice.  Some  level  and  more 
fertile  tracts  occur  along  tho  banks  of  the  lakes,  on*which 
rye  and  barley  are  cultivated,  which  commonly  ripen  in 
spite  of  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  the  length  of  the 
winter.  Even  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  peninsula  of 
Kola,  the  interior  of  which  is  rocky,  but  mostly  level,  though 
the  shores  are  high  and  precipitous,  rye  and  barley  are 
cultivated.  The  early  nighi-frosM  indeed  frequently  destroy 
the  crops ;  but  when  that  is  not  tho  caw,  the  labour  of  the 
husbandman  is  richly  recompensed  by  a  crop  which  pro- 
duces twentyfold  its  seed.  We  have  a  set  of  meteorology  til 
observations  made  at  Enontckis  (Go"  30'  N.  lat.)  in  lcl>2- 


1805,  according  to  which  the  moan  annual  temperature  of 
that  place  did  not  exceed  27°,  that  of  the  winter  was  0",  of 
the  spring  24°.  of  the  summer  65°.  and  of  the  autumn  264'. 

On  the  southern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  the 
shores  are  composed  of  limestone,  and  rise  abruptly  from 
the  sea  like  a  wall  to  an  elevation  of  60  to  190  feet.  From 
this  elevated  coast,  the  country  extends  ia  a  level  plain 
from  30  to  40  miles  southward,  and  then  descends  to  the 
plain  of  Livonia  by  a  gradual  slope.  The  surface  of  the 
plain  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  mould  of  indifferent  fertility, 
producing  moderate  crops  of  rye  and  barley.  A  part  of  the 
plain  is  covered  with  woods,  consisting  commonly  of  birch, 
but  frequently  intermixed  with  poplars  and  lime-trees ;  the 
last  mentioned  trees  constitute,  in  some  places,  extensive 
forests.  The  plain  is  furrowed  by  watercourses,  which  lie 
many  yards  below  the  surface,  ana  the  rivers  which  How  ia 
them  have  a  very  rapid  course,  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  navi) 
tion.  at  least  in  several  places.  There  are  no  swamps  i 
region. 

Though  both  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  are  elevated  and  rocky,  the  country 
that  surrounds  its  innermost  recess  on  both  sides'  of  the 
river  Neva  forms  a  depression  which  extends  round 
the  southern  shores  of  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  and  continue* 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  that  of  Onega.  Towards 
the  south  it  reaches,  near  59"  N.  lat.  the  hilly  tracts  that 
branch  ofWrom  the  table-land  of  Valdai.  A  moderately 
thin  layer  of  mould  covers  a  subsoil  of  rock.  The  surUcc 
is  level  and  very  swampy,  and  though  the  soil  is  not 
devoid  of  fertility,  it  can  only  be  successfully  cultivated 
with  great  labour.  Though  situated  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  populous  towns  o. 
Europe,  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  surface  of  this 
region  is  under  cultivation,  and  about  20  miles  from  Peters- 
burg the  forest*  commence,  which  occupy  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  country.  The  forest*  consist  almost  solely  of  fir  and 
birch;  pine  does  not  occur  except  in  a  few  spots  which  are 
somewhat  more  elevated  and  have  a  dry  soil.  Immense 
boulder*  of  granite  are  dispersed  through  these  forest*. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Petersburg  is  lower  than 
that  of  Abo,  being  only  31':  that  of  the  winter  ia  16°,  of  the 
spring  32 r°,  of  the  summer  60°,  and  of  the  autumn  371*. 
The  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  which  fails  in  that  city 
is  between  17  and  18  inches. 

The  table-land  of  Valdai  and  the  elevated  tract  wbitk 
extends  from  the  river  Msla  to  the  lake  Bielo  Otero 
(both  which  countries  surround  the  plain  just  noticed  eo 
tho  south  and  south-east)  wore  formerly  covered  with  ex- 
tensive forests,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  have  been  cleaird 
away,  and  certainly  they  do  not  now,  occupy  one-third  aod 
perhaps  not  one-fourth  of  the  surface.  Thoy  chiefly  consist 
of  elms,  birch,  and  poplar.  The  surface  is  undulating,  »ud 
the  rocky  eminences  which  rise  on  it  only  attain  a  height 
of  100  to  200  feet  above  their  base.  Though  grain  succeeds 
very  well,  and  the  crops  are  rather  abundant,  the  greater 
part  is  used  for  the  maintenance  of  horses,  which  axe  in 
great  request,  as  several  well-frequented  roads  and  thiea 
lines  of  canals  traverse  this  region.  The  elevated  and 
broken  region  which  is  contiguous  to  the  table-land  of 
Valdai  on  the  west,  and  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the 
governments  of  Pskow  and  Vitepsk,  appear*  to  be  similar  in 
its  natural  features,  hut  the  surface  exhibits  greater  variety, 
lakes  being  very  numerous,  and  probably  their  effects  on 
agriculture  are  a*  hurtful  here  as  in  Finland.  But  this  tract 
is  imperfectly  known,  as  it  is  not  traversed  by  any  gnat 
line  of  road. 

A  ridge  of  elevated  ground  of  considerable  width  com- 
mences on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dtina  near  Duuaburg.  not 
far  from  which  town  the  last  rapids  in  the  river  occur.  It 
extends  northward  on  both  sides  of  27"  E.  long.,  and  termi- 
nates on  the  banks  of  lake  Peipus  south,  of  Dor  pat.  It 
appears  that  its  average  elevation  is  about  600  feci  above 
the  sea-level,  at  least  the  small  lake  near  the  town  of  Martea- 
burg,  which  lie*  nearly  in  tho  middle  of  this  ridge,  bs* 
this  elevation.  But  in  some  places  there  are  hills  which  sre 
from  300  to  600  feet  higher.  This  sandy  and  sterile  ndee 
separates  the  elevated  table-land  of  Vitepsk  and  Pskow  from 
the  low  plains  of  Livonia,  which  extend  westward  from  it 
to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  The  eastern  portion  of  tbi* 
plain,  east  of  26°  K.  long.,  ia  in  general  undulating,  but  in 
many  places  contains  hdlg  400  or  600  feet  high.  In 
this  tract  the  soil  is  chiefly  loamy,  and  has  a  considerable 
degree  of  fortuity.   In  the  forests  the  birch  prevails,  Ta 
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the  west  of  26*  E.  long.,  the  country  it  nearly  •  level, 
with  the  exception  of  the  southern  districts  between  the 
DCma  and  the  river  Aa,  where  there  are  some  hills.  The 
Wesenberg,  near  the  town  of  Wenden,  attains  1 200  feet 
above  the  sea- level.  The  soil  of  tho  level  portion  of  the  plain 
i*  much  less  fertile,  the  greater  part  of  it  consisting  of  sand, 
which,  by  being  saturated  with  moisture  by  the  melting  of 
the  snow,  becomes  fit  for  maintaining  vegetation,  and  for 
producing  grain,  hemp,  and  flax.  The  forests  consist  mostly 
of  pine,  and  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  level  ground. 
It  terminates  on  the  sea  with  a  low,  flat,  and  sandy  shore. 

The  immense  tract  of  country  which  extends  from  the 
southern  banks  of  the  Duna  southwards,  having  the  swampy 
region  on  the  east,  and  terminating  in  the  great  swurnps  of 
Pinsk  and  Ratnor,  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  a 
series  of.table-lands,  which  occupy  extensive  tracts  between 
tho  Duna  and  Vilia  (an  affluent  of  the  Niemen),  the  Vilia 
and  the  Niemen,  and  the  last-mentioned  rivers  and  tbe  Bug, 
and  extend  eastward  to  the  swamps.    The  tops  spread  out 
in  large  plains,  the  border*  of  which  however  are  not  well  de- 
termined, as  they  lower  imperceptibly  towards  tbe  rivers  with 
long  and  gradual  slopes.    The  more  e^vated  portions  of 
these  table-lands  are  from  400  to  BOO  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  as  tbe  sod  is  sandy  and  dry,  but  well,  penetrated  by 
the  water  from  the  melting  of  the  snow,  they  are  covered 
with  pine-forests,  which  supply  the  best  pine-timber  in. 
Europe.   This  timber* is  floated  down  the  affluents  of  the 
Niemen,  and  is  sent  from  Meinel  to  England.    On  tbe 
most  southern  table-land,  between  the  Niemen  and  Bug, 
near  the  sources  of  the  river  Narew,  and  contiguous  to  the 
swamps  of  Pinsk  and  Ratnor  (between  52°  29'  and  52s 
51'  N.  lat,  and  23*  40'  and  24°  30'  E.  long  ),  is  the  forest  of 
Bialoviza,  which  occupies  more  than  700  square  miles,  or 
about  the  extent  of  Westmoreland,  and  contains  oak,  nr. 
aud  pines  of  immense  size.    It  is  said  that  no  person  has 
ever  penetrated  through  this-  wilderness,  as  tho  interior 
is  filled  tip  with  immense  trunks  of  fallen  trees.   It  is  the 
only  place  where  the  urut  is  still  found.    [Bisoy.]  The 
lower  countries  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  nave  a  tolera- 
bly fertile  soil,  consisting-  of  loam  and  sand,  intermixed 
with  alluvial  mould,  the  deposit  of  the  inundations  of  the 
rivers.    They  produce  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat, 
and  millet.    Cattle  are  not  abundant,  owing  to  the  want  of 
meadows.    Hones  are  numerous,  but  of  small  size.  The 
climate  of  this  region  is  much  colder  than  that  of  the 
countries  along  the  Baltic  under  the  same  parallel.  Even 
in  the  southern  districts  the  mean  annual  temperature  does 
not  exceed  42°.    The  winter  is  long  and  severe ;  tbe  spring 
short  and  late.  The  summer  is  extremely  variable ;  the  dif- 
ference between  two  days  frequently  amounting  to  20°  and 
more.    The  heat  is  sometimes  insupportable,  but  is  soon 
followed  by  a  cold  wind.    Fogs  are  very  frequent  iii  this 
season.    Autumn  is  the  most  agreeable  season,  when  the 
dayt  are  dry  ani  warm ;  but  the  nights  are  chilly. 

We  pass  to  tbe  survey  of  the  basin  of  the  fiver  Volga, 
which  occupies  650,000  square  miles,  and  is  equal  in  extent 
to  three  times  the  area  of  France,  and  five  aud  a  half  times 
that  of  the  British  Islands.  It  constitutes  tbe  most  im- 
porta"nt,  and,  generally  speaking,  tbe  most  fertile  portion  of 
the  whole  empire.  The  upper  basin  of  the  Volga  compre- 
hends the  governments  of  Twer,  Yaroslsrw,  and  Kostroi 


able  to  tbe  growth  of  grain,  hemp  and  flax,  especially  the 
latter,  constitute  the  principal  objects  of  agriculture.  Ex- 
tensive fields  are  entirely  covered  with  flax.  Rye  and  barley 
are  cultivated  with  tolerable  success,  but  wheat,  oats,  and 
peas  do  not  succeed  so  well,  and  are  little  grown.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  flax  and  hemp  grown  in  this 
country  is  consumed  in  the  numerous  manufactures  which 
exist  in  the  towns  and  even  in  the  villages.  Forests,  chiefly 
of  pine,  are  rather  numerous.  West  of  Kostroma  however, 
where  the  plains  increase  in  width,  the  soil  is  almost  exclu- 
sively covered  with  sand,  which  produces  few  trees,  and 
is  only  partially  cultivated.  In  a  few  depressions  there  are 
meadows,  but  it  is  in  general  a  very  poor  tract. 

South  of  this  portion  of  the  basin  of  tho  Volga  lies  that 
of  its  affluent  the  Oka,  which  in  some  places  extends  to  62° 
N.  1st.,  and  is  on  an  average  260  miles  from  north  to  south. 
Not  far  from  tho  banks  of  the  Volga,  the  country  south  o. 
it  rises  to  an  elevation  of  from  60  to  100  feet, 'generally 
with  a  steep  ascent,  but  in  several  places  with  a  long  gentle 
slope.  The  country  which  hence  extends  southward  is  an 
undulating  plain  interspersed  with  a  few  hills  or  moderate 
elevation  and  gradual  declivities.  The  general  level  of  the 
surface  rises  very  slowly,  as  the  town  of  Moscow  is  only  416 


The  source  of  the  river  is  910  feet,  the  town  of  Twer  390 
feet,  and  the  town  of  Nishnei  Novgurod,  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  this  part  of  tho  basin,  230  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  To  this  region  belongs  a  great  part  of  the  southern 
declivity  of  the  uwalli,  or  northern  watershed.  Between 
Yaroslaw  and  Kosroma,  tho  declivity  of  the  uwalli  ter- 
minates about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  tbe  Volga,  but 
farther  cast  at  a  greater  distance.  Between  it  and  the 
river  there  is  a  level  plain.  This  declivity  is  much  less 
wooded  than  the  northern  towards  the  confluents  of 
tho  Dwina.  The  forests,  which  consist  mostly  of  pines, 
occupy  leas  than  half  its  suifacc.  The  remainder  is 
partly  covered  with  morasses  and  moors,  and  partly  with 
heaths,  here  and  there  interspersed  with  tracts  of  sand.  It 
is  only  along  tho  watercourses  that  cultivable  tracts  of  mo- 
derate extent  and  modorate  fertility  occur.  The  plains 
along  tho  banks  of  the  Volga  above  and  below  Twer  are 
moderately  fertile,  and  give  tolerable  crops  of  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  hemp,  and  flax :  tbe  forests  which  lie  within 
them  and  on  their  borders  consist  of  oak,  birch,  asb,  alder, 
poplar,  fir,  and  pine.  Farther  down  the  land  is  less  fertile, 
aud  as  the  climate  socms  to  bo  more  severe  and  )e*»  favour- 


feet  above  the  sea,  or  only  26  feet  higher  than  Twer,  and  i 
part  of  the  intervening  country  much  exceeds  600  feet;  but 
towards  the  west  it  rises  higher,  as  the  town  of  Mojaisk  is 
700  feet.  It  rises  probably  also  much  higher  towards  the 
sources  of  tho  Oka  (north  of  52°  N.  lat.),  but  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  amount  of  Ibis  rise.  The  sod,  which 
near  tbe  Volga  is  of  indifferent  quality,  improves  as  we  pro- 
ceed both  south  and  east.  In  the  government  of  Moscow  it 
is  fertile,  but  still  more  so  in  those  of  Kaluga  and  Tula,  and 
a  part  of  Orel.  But  on  approaching  the  watershed  in  Orel,  the 
soil,  though  clayey,  is  very  dry,  and  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
the  steppes  which  lie  towards  the  Black  Sea.  The  country 
to  the  west  of  Moscow  has  also  a  less  fertile  soil,  and  though 
a  part  of  it  is  under  cultivation,  tho  crops  are  less  abundant, 
anduhe  forests,  which  occupy  extensive  tracts,  consist  only 
of  scrub  oaks.  In  proceeding  east  of  Moscow  through  the 
governments  of  Vladimir,  Riasan,  and  tha  northern  districts 
of  Tambow,  the  soil  improves  still  more  than  it  does  towards 
the  south.  Tbe  rivers  which  intersect  this  extensive  region, 
and  generally  with  ar  northern  and  eastern  course,  run  in 
narrow  valleys  from  50  to  100  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  plain.  The  river  bottoms  are  chiefly  covered  with 
sand,  and  are  utterly  sterile;  in  a  few  places  only  there  are 
meadows.  The  heights  which  enclose  these  valleys  are 
steep.  Forests  are  rare  in  the  countries  south  of  Moscow, 
but  in  the  eastern  districts  they  occur  at  certain  intervals 
between  the  well  cultivated  fields,  and  consist  of  birch  and 
fir,  among  which  there  are  many  tall  oaks.  Though  Moscow 
is  not  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  this  region,  but  rather 
towards  its  northern  boundary,  the  climate  may  be  con- 
sidered as  representing  that  of  the  whole  country,  as  the 
districts  farther  south  are  more  elevated.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  is  39°,  that  of  the  winter  13s,  that  of  the  spring 
31)J9,  that  of  the  summer  62°,  and  that  of  the  autumn  40". 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  tbe  summer  is  one  degree 
higher  than  at  London,  whilst  in  that  of  tbe  winter  there  is 
a  difference  of  26".  In  spring  the  difference  is  15",  but  in 
autumn  only  4°.  The  number  of  rainy  days  is  206  in  the 
year,  but  still  tbe  quantity  of  rain  is  small. 

The  middle  basin  of  the  Volga  extends  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Oka  downwards  to  the  ridge  of  Samara,  and  compre- 
hends the  four  governments  of  Nishnei  Novgorod,  Pensa, 
Casan,  and  Simbirsk.  It  contains  the  most  fertile  part  of 
the  basin  of  the  Volga,  and  perhaps  of  all  Russia.  Pallas  re- 
peatedly asserts  that  this  region  is  the  granary  of  the 
empire.  Tbe  most  fertile  portion  of  it  lies  on  the  west  of 
the  river.  Along  its  banks  there  is  an  acclivity  from  300 
lo  500  feet  above  iU  lowest  level ;  and  the  country  at  the 
back  of  this  acclivity  does  not  descend,  but  stretches  out  on 
an  undulating  level,  here  and  there  rising  into  hills  covered 
with  excellent  soil.  It  produces  abundance  of  wheat,  rye, 
spelt,  barley,  buckwheat,  and  millet.  Horses  aud  cattle  are 
numorous,  but  of  small  size.  Sliecp  are  very  abundant, 
especially  the  broad-tailed  kind.  Oak  is'the  roost  common 
kind  of  wood ;  birch  and  lime  trees  are  also  numerous,  but 
the  few  forests  of  fir  which  occur  in  this  rich  loamy  soil  con- 
sist only  of  stunted  and  crooked  trees  covered  with  branches 
from  the  bottom  to  tbe  top,  and  they  cannot  be  used  as 
timber.  The  region  cast  of  the  river  is  not  quito  so  fertile, 
but  »UU  it  *upphe»  rich  crops,  mid  is  remarkable  for  the 
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i  of  oak  which  occupy  th©  higher  ground*. 
_ roundt  are  divided  from  the  banks  of  the 
bv  a  low  tract  from  four  to  six  or  even  eight  miles  in 
width,  which  is  partlv  covered  with  swamps,  but  partly  sup- 
plies good  pasture,  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  Casan 
is  nearly  equal  to '  that  of  Moscow,  bemg  37f  °,  but  the 
autumn  and  winter  are  much  colder.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  autumn  is  only  33°,  and  that  of  the  winter  10°, 
while  the  mean  temperature  of  the  summer  is  65°,  or  four 
degrees  higher  than  that  of  London,  and  that  of  the*  spring 
is  42°. 

To  the  north  and  east  of  this  portion  of  the  basin  of  the 
Volga  extend*  that  of  its  largest  affluent,  the  Kama,  which 
is  stated  to  comprehend  an  area  of  more  than  200,000 
square  miles,  or  to  be  equal  to  that  of  all  France.  It 
contains  the  government  of  Viatka,  the  greatest  part  of 
that  of  Perm,  and  the  northern  portion  of  Orenburg.  As 
this  extensive  region  lies  contiguous  to  the  central  and 
southern  portion  of  the  Ural  Mountains  [Ural  Moun- 
tains], the  country  adjacent  to  the  range  is  mountainous, 
being  traversed  by  a  few  offsets  of  that  chain.  But  the 
country  lowers  rapidly  as  we  proceed  westward.  The  town 
of  Perm,  hardly  seventy  miles  distant  from  tho  great  range 
in  a  straight  lino,  is  only  576  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Along 
the  rivers  there  are  valleys,  or  rather  depressions,  from  ten 
to  twenty  miles  wide,  and  between  these  depressions  there 
is  a  swell  of  elevated  ground  from  200  to  400  feet  above  the 
valleys,  the  highest  part  of  which  is  a  level  or  undulating 
plain,  equal  in  width  to  the  adjacent  depressions.  Near 
the  Ural  both  the  valleys  and  ridges  run  parallel  to  the 
principal  range  of  the  mountain-system,  but  farther  west 
they  extend  south-east  and  north-west.  The  higher  por- 
tions of  the  country  are  entirely  covered  with  forests,  which 
towards  the  north  consist  of  pine-trees,  but  towards  the 
south  the  forests  are  intermingled  with  oak  and  lime  trees. 
A  great  part  of  the  lower  country  is  also  wooded,  but 
extensive  tracts  have  been  appropriated  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  In  a  few  places  wheat  is*cul- 
tivated.  In  the  most  northern  districts  drained  bv  the 
Kama  there  are  extensive  swamps,  which  render  cultivation 
precarious,  but  still  it  extends  north  of  the  parallel  of  59°. 
The  southern  portion  of  this  region,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Bialaya  and  Ufa,  is  very  imperfectly  Known.  In  many  parts 
it  appears  to  resemble  the  woodless  steppes  farther  south, 
but  in  others  cultivation  alternates  with  forests  of  deciduous 
trees,  especially  oak.  The  basin  of  the  Kama  contains  the 
richest  nunc*  of  iron  and  copper  in  Russia,  and  immense 
quantities  of  salt  are  extracted  from  salt-springs.  In  ftis 
region  platinum  has  been  found. 

Tho  lower  course  of  the  Volga  traverses  an  immense 
steppe  or  desert,  which  not  only  extends  over  the  whole  of 
the  lower  basin  of  tho  river,  but  stretches  out  eastward  to 
the  banks  of  the  river  Ural,  along  the  course  of  which  it 
extends  from  its  mouth  to  the  place  whero  it  issues  from  tho 
valleys  of  the  Ural  Mountains.   This  river  constitutes  the 
boundary  of  Russia  towards  the  Kirghis  Cossacks,  whose 
country  does  not  differ  much  in  natural  features  from  tho 
great  steppe  which  extends  over  the  south-east  of  Russia.  On 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  the  steppe  extends  from  the 
embouchure  of  the  river  Ural  to  that  of  the  river  Kooma, 
which,  with  the  Manytch  river,  constitutes  tho  boundary  of 
Russia  in  Europe.    But  the  greater  part  of  the  country  be- 
tween the  river  Kooma  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Manytch 
on  the  north,  and  the  base  of  the  Caucasus  on  the  south,  is 
a  steppe  of  the  same  kind.   The  western  border  of  this  im- 
mense desert  lies  close  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga. 
About  52°  30'  N.  lat.,  or  whero  tho  ridge  of  the  hills  of 
Samara  is  broken  through  by  the  Volga,  there  begins  on 
its  right  bank  an  elevated  tract,  rising  in  general  3u0  feet, 
but  sometimes  600  feet  above  tho  lowest  level.  This  elevated 
ground  continues  without  interruption  to  the  place  where 
the  Volga  turns  to  the  south-east  (48°  30'),  and  prevents  all 
the  rivers  that  originate  west  of  its  course  from  joining  it 
and  compels  them  to  run  to  the  Don.  The  elevated  ground 
does  not  cease  at  tho  bend  of  the  Volga,  but  continues  to 
advance  southward  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Sarpa, 
an  affluent  of  the  Volga,  which  runs  from  south  to  north. 
Near  the  place  where  the  Sarpa  originates,  the  elevated 
ground,  which  has  the  form  of  alow  mountain-ridge,  between 
31  and  46°,  is  gradually  lost  in  the  plain  which  extends 
north  of  the  river  Manytch.    The  steppe  thus  confined,  as 
far  as  it  belongs  to  Russia,  contains,  according  to  a  touch' 
estimate,  an  area  of  336,000  square  miles,  or  more  than 


once  and  a  half  the  area  of  all  France.   Though  the  whole 
of  this  region  is  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  supplies  only 
scanty  posture  for  tho  herds  of  the  wandering  tribes  which 
inhabit  it,  some  parts  are  less  and,  and'  have  better 
pasture-grounds.     That  part  of  the  steppe  which  lies 
west  of  the  course  of  the  Volga  is  called  the  Koomaman 
steppe.    This  portion  of  the  great  steppe  is  not  a  level, 
but  the  surface  consists  of  geutle  swells  of  a  roundish  form, 
so  that  the  view  seldom  extends  over  many  miles.  The 
soil  consists  almost  entirety  of  a  yellow  clay,  and  rarely 
of  sand ;  it  is  impregnated  with  salt,  and  pits,  or  small 
salt-lakes,  are  common.    Vegetation  is  confined  to  a  few 
plants.    The  most  frequent  are  a  low-growing  worms 
some  species  of  sal sola,  and  a  coarse  grass  which 
in  tufts  several  feet  from  one  another;  between 
tufts  the  yellow  soil  is  without  any  vegetation.    In  no 
place  does  the  grass  cover  tho  whole  surface  so  as  to 
form  a  turf,  except  in  somo  of  the  deeper  depressions, 
and  in  these  the  vegetation  chictly  consists  of  salt  herbs  fit 
only  for  camels.    The  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Volga  and  those  of  the  Kooma  is  very  low 
to  a  distance  varying  between  20  and  40  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  is  inundated  by  the  waters  of  that  great  lake  when  a  strong 
south-easterly  wind  happens  to  blow  for  some  time,  and 
vessels  are  sometimes  driven  on  the  sand-hills  which  rise  on 
the  west  of  this  level  tract.    These  low  hills  appear  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  accumulation  of  the  sand  thrown  out 
by  the  lake.    At  tho  back  of  these  hills  there  are  extensive 
salt- lakes,  which  once  evidently  formed  part  of  the  Caspian 
before  the  sand-hills  existed.    Among  these  salt-lakes  those 
called  Solemn-'  Khaki  are  very  remarkable.   They  occupy  a 
depression  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  in  width,  which  has 
a  very  swampy  surface,  over  which  the  salt-lakes  are  dis- 
persed.    In  this  tract  the  river  Manytch  originates :  it 
runs  nearly  due  west  for  about  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  when, 
having  passed  the  elevated  ground  which  separates  the 
Sarpa  from  the  Don.  it  enters  an  arid  plain  of  moderate 
width  which  extends  westward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Don  and 
Sea  of  Azof,  and  is  enclosed  on  the  south  and  north  by 
more  elevated  land.   This  level  tract  contained,  at  a  remote 
period,  according  to  Pallas,  the  strait  by  which  the  Black  Sea 
was  connected  with  the  Caspian.  The  source  of  the  Manvuh 
is  divided  from  the  low  lands  along  the  lost  mentioned  >ea 
and  those  which  lie  along  the  lower  banks  of  the  river  Kooma, 
by  small  hills,  entirely  consisting  of  sand,  between  which  nu- 
merous salt-pits  occur.     In  Strabo  there  occurs  a  passast 
which  indicates  that  such  a  communication  once  existed.  As 
tho  Caspian  Sea,  according  to  the  latest  measurement,  lsabout 
100  feet  below  tho  level  of  the  Black  Sea,  it  is  supposed 
that,  before  this  communication  was  stopped,  the  surface 
must  have  been  higher  by  at  least  100  feet,  and  that  the 
waters  then   covered  the  whole  steppe,  not  onfy  that  in 
Russia,  on  both  sides  of  the  Volga,  but  also  that  of  tic 
Kirghis  Cossacks,  far  beyond  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Aral. 
I  alias,  whollrst  adopted  this  opinion,  supports  it  bv  stating 
that  the  innumerable  shells  which  are  scattered  over  these 
deserts  exactly  rescmblo  those  of  the  Caspian,  and  do  not 
occur  in  the  rivers;  that  the  soil  of  this  vast  region  js  of 
great  uniformity,  consisting,  except  tho  quicksands,  merely 
of  yellow  clay  or  sand  combined  with  marine  mud,  with  a 
bed  of  clay  at  a  considerable  depth ;  and  that  this  soil  is 
impregnated  more  or  less  with  saline  matter,  which  in  many 
places  forms  salt-pits  and  salt  lakes.    The  western  or  Koo- 
manian  steppe  however  is  the  best  part  of  the  whole,  at 
least  of  that  which  belongs  to  Russia.    The  number  of 
Calmucks  who  find  pasture  for  their  numerous  herds,  con- 
sisting of  camels,  black  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats, 
is  estimated  at  20,000  tents  or  families,  besides  a  consider- 
able number  of  Cossacks,  who  possess  portions  of  it  Iu 
winter,  when  the  grass  of  the  plains  is  entirely  destroyed, 
their  herds  find  abundant  pasture  on  the  swampy  tract* 
along  the  bonks  of  the  river  Sarpa,  on  the  low  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  and  on  the  more  level  ground  of  the  river  Kooma 
above  Kislar.  Tho  wild  animals,  which  abound  in  the  steppes 
are  horses,  saiga-antelopes  [AntzlOPB,  vol.  ii.,  p.  73^  foxes, 
wolves,  and  the  diput  jerboa  [Mi'Riu.c,  vol.  xv.,  p.  509]. 

The  bed  of  the  river  Vohja  is  from  40  to  60  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  steppe.  The  river  flows  from  the  bend  at 
Sarepto  (48°  30'  N.  lat.)  in  a  valley  from  20  to  30  miles 
wide,  the  surface  of  which  is  not  much  above  the  common 
level  of  the  river.  It  consists  of  alluvial  soil,  and  the  river 
1ms  accordingly  formed  on  it  numerous  channels,  winch 
frequently  unite  and  separate  again.    Thus  many  islands 
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are  formed,  most  of  which,  as  well  as  the  low  tracts  along 
the  river,  arc  annually  inundated  for  about  two  months, 
and  though  they  are  thus  rendered  unfit  for  cultivation, 
they  are  used  as  meadows  and  pasture-ground.  Some  of 
the  larger  islands  however,  being  above  the  reach  of  the 
inundations,  allow  the  cultivation  of  different  kinds  of 
grain ;  and  these  are  tlie  only  tracts  in  this  region  where 
grain  is  grown. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  steppe  is  situated  on  (he  east  of 
the  Volga;  and  it  is  called  by  the  Calmucks  Gahsen,  that 
is,  the  desert.  This,  name  however  applies  only  to  the 
southern  and  more  sterile  part,  whose  northern  boundary  is 
farmed  by  the  ridge  of  the  Obstsbei  Sirt.  This  ridgo  of  ele- 
vated ground  is  connected  at  its  eastern  extremity  with  the 
most  western  ranges  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  near  52*  N.  lat., 
whence  it  extends  westward,  and  at  first  parallel  with  the 
middle  course  of  the  river  Ural,  to  the  place  where  the  river 
turns  southward.  The  elevated  ground  continues  westward 
until  it  readies  tho  Volga  opposite  Kamyshin,  between  51" 
and  Si"  N.  Iat.  The  Obstsbei  Sirt  rues  with  a  gentle 
declivity  about  500  feet  above  the  steppe,  which  extends 
along  its  southern  side,  and  is  considered  by  Pallas  to  be  the 
antieiit  coast-line  of  the  sea,  when  tho  waters  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  covered  tho  whole  plain  south  of  it.  It  differs  con- 
siderably from  the  steppe  itself,  the  soil  containing  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  black  mould  and  being  covered  with 
rass.  The  northern  part  of  the  steppe  is  reached  by  a  short 
tscent  on  its  northern  side.  This  country  is  several  feet 
above  the  h>vel  of  tho  Black  Sea.  while  the  southern  por- 
tion is  considered  to  be  between  50  and  100  feet  below  it. 
lis  surface  is  also  a  level,  in  which  the  watercourses  have 
made  deep  furrows.  The  upper  level  consists  of  a  mora 
fertile  soil  than  that  of  the  steppe,  and  is  chielly  covered 
wild  a  tolerably  good  turf,  but  is  without  trees  or  bushes.  No 
part  of  it  is  cultivated,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  fit  for 
cultivation.  On  tho  bottoms  of  tho  rivers  however  there 
are  wild  cherry  and  almond  trees  and  other  shrubs,  and 
between  them  meadows.  In  some  places  these  bottoms  are 
partially  cultivated. 

Near  the  western  extremity  of  the  Obstshci  Sirt,  not  far 
from  the  town  of  Kamyshin,  begins  the  Nary  n,  an  elevated 
tract  of  sand,  which  runs  in  a  south-east  direction  through 
tho  great  steppe,  south  of  the  Obstsbei  Sirt,  and  terminates 
nut  far  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Its  length  is 
above  300  miles,  and  it  varies  in  width  from  30  to  100 
mile*.  The  surface  is  covered  with  hills  varying  from  12 
to  30  feet  in  height ;  they  ho  generally  in  groups  close 
together,  but  sometimes  tho  groups  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  large  level  tracts.  The  hills  consist  of  fine  whit* 
sand  intermixed  with  broken  shells  and  decomposed  lime, 
and  are  quite  destitute  of  vegetation  ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  spring-water  is  always 
found  among  these  hills,  and  in  some  of  the  depressions 
many  rare  plants  grow.  On  the  wost  of  the  Naryn  extends 
the  worst  part  of  the  steppe.  It  appears  that  a  great  depres- 
sion occurs  here,  which  contains  numerous  salt  lakes,  which 
begin  on  the  north  with  the  lake  of  Elton,  about  70  miles 
south-west  of  Kamyshin,  and  extend  parallel  to  the  Naryn, 
south-eastward  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  The  lakes 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  level  tracts,  consisting 
of  yellow  clay,  without  any  vegetation,  except  in  4  few 
isolated  spots  of  small  extent.  In  some  parts  there  are 
hills  covered  with  gypsum,  and  consisting  of  great  masses 
of  rock-salt.  The  most  southern  of  these  hills  of  rock-salt, 
Solenoia  Gora,  or  Tshaptshalshu,  is  about  100  miles  north 
of  the  towq  of  Astrakhan.  No  use  is  made  of  the  im- 
mense masses  of  rock-salt  which  occur  in  this  tract,  as  that 
commodity  can  beobtained  with  less  expense  from  the  lakes. 
Formerly  the  fine  and  pure  salt  which  crystallizes  along 
the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Bogdoiu  Dabossu,  was  collected, 
but  it  has  been  discontinued  since  1807,  on  account  of  the 
expense  of  transport.  This  lake,  which  is  10  miles  long 
and  6  wido,  is  about  25  miles  from  the  Volga,  neaV  48a  N. 
iat.  Immense  quantities  of  salt  are  obtained  from  thealakc 
of  Elton,  or.  as  it  is  called  by  the  Calmucks.  Altun.  which 
lies  near  4«J*  N.  lat.  and  46°  40'  E.  long.,  and  *  12  rajles 
lung,  with  a  width  of  nearly  10  miles.  The  surface  of  the 
lake  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  salt,  like  ice.  It  lias 
a  brownish-grey  and  reddish  colour,  and  though  not  quite 
pure,  is  used  in  most  parts  of  Russia.  The  government 
maintains  on  the  sterile  banks  of  the  lake  an  establishment 
of  about  one  tliousond  persons.  The  layer  of  salt  is  broken 
with  poles  and  collected  on  the  shores  of  the  lako,  whence 


it  is  transported  to  the  great  salt  depdt  at  Saratow,  which, 
according  to  Erdman,  contained  some  years  ago  thirty  million 
poods  of  salt,  a  quantity  which  was  estimated  sufficient  for 
the  consumption  of  the  whole  empire  for  more  than  a  year. 
Between  the  scries  of  salt  lakes  which  have  been  already 
noticed,  and  the  bonks  of  the  Volga,  is  a  tract  of  sandy  hills 
similar  to  the  Naryn,  but  of  less  extent.  Though  the  vegeta- 
tion of  this  tract  is  very  scanty,  it  is  much  superior  to  that  of 
the  depression  in  which  the  salt  lakes  occur,  and  there  are 
some  spots  which  supply  pasture.  There  are  no  permanent 
watercourses  in  this  region,  nor  even  temporary  ones  of  any 
considerable  extent. 

That  part  of  the  steppe  which  lies  east  of  the  Naryn 
appears  to  be  less  sterile  than  the  country  just  described. 
Here  the  soil  consists  chielly  of  yellow  clay,  but  is  more  in- 
termixed with  sand,  and  more  fit  for  supporting  vegetation. 
But  the  soil  is  also  impregnated  with  salt,  though  much  less 
so  than  the  western  part  of  tho  steppe,  and  some  saline 
plants,  with  the  short  wormwood,  on  which  the  saiga- ante- 
lopes feed,  are  the  vegetation  roost  frequently  met  with. 
Three  rivers  traverse  it  from  north-west  to  south-east;  two 
of  them  are  called  Usen  (the  Lesser  and  the  Greater),  and 
fall  into  the  salt  lake  Kamysh  Samara,  which  sometimes 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  river  Ural  by  a  small  channel, 
but  generally,  like  all  the  lakes  of  this  region,  has  no  outlet. 
The  third  river  is  called  Kushuro,  and  falls  into  the  lake  of 
Zagan.  or  Zagan-Nor.  The  two  rivers  Usen  ruu  in  a  bed 
from  1 5  to  36  feet  below  the  surfaco  of  the  steppe,  which  is  a 
dead  level,  and  the  bottoms  along  their  banks  ore  from  half 
a  mile  to  two  miles  wide.  They  are  covered  with  poplars, 
willows,  wild  olive-trees,  and  tamarisk  shrubs,  and  constitute 
the  only  wooded  tracts  in  tho  whole  extent  of  the  steppe; 
for  the  bottoms  along  the  Ural  river,  which  are  from  half  a 
mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  are  subject  to  long  annual 
inundations. 

Though  the  Ural  rivor  is  considered  as  the  boundary- 
line  between  Russia  and  the  country  inhabited  by  the  inde- 
pendent tribes  of  the  Kirghis  Cossacks,  from  the  place 
where  it  turns  westward,  or  from  the  redoubt  of  Oreskata, 
the  Russians  consider  two  localities  on  the  south  and  west 
of  the  river  as  belonging  to  them,  the  rock-salt  mines  of 
Ilek  and  the  salt-lake  of  Inderskoc.  Tho  first  are  about 
80  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Orenburg,  pear  the  place  where 
the  small  river  Ilek  falls  into  the  Ural.  They  are  tho  only 
mines  of  rosk-salt  which  are  worked  in  Russia.  Great 
quantities  of  salt  were  formerly  obtained  from  them,  but  in 
modern  times  they  have  not  been  worked  to  any  great 
extent.  Tho  salt-lake  of  Inderskoe,  which  is  near  49a  N. 
laU,  about  eight  miles  from  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Ural 
aver,  is  about  55  miles  in  circumference.  Its  surface 
is  covered  with  such  a  thick  layer  of  salt,  that,  according  to 
Pallas,  it  may  be  crossed  by  a  man,  like  a  sheet  of  ice. 
Only  the  Cossacks  who  are  stationed  on  the  Ural  river  take 
from  it  as  much  salt  as  is  required  to  cure  the  Ash  which 
are  caught  in  the  river.   [Ural,  River.] 

No  country  on  the  globe  is  subject  to  a  greater  diversity 
of  heat  and  cold  than  this  steppe,  especially  the  eastern 
part.  The  Ural,  notwithstanding  its  rapid  current  io  its 
upper  course,  is  covered  with  ice  at  the  end  of  October  or 
the  beginning  of  November,  and  it  does  not  break  up  before 
tho  middle  of  April.  During  this  season  the  frost  is  con- 
tinuous and  intense.  The  thermometer  generally  sinks  15s 
below  zero,  and  continues  so  for  several  weeks  together,  and 
sometimes  it  descends  to  30°  and  36*.  During  this  time  a 
considerable  quantity  of  snow  falls,  bat  it  does  not  cover  the 
ground,  being  carried  over  the  plain  by  violent  whirl- 
winds, which  cause  it  to  accumulate  in  certain  places.  The 
spring  is  very  short.  In  the  middle  of  May  the  heat  begins 
to  be  oppressive  in  the  day-time.  In  June  and  July  the 
thermometer  rises  to  100°,  and  at  Orenburg  it  sometimes 
attains  110°.  The  heat  is  generally  attended  with  a  total 
want  of  rain  and  a  southern  wind  which  dries  up  the  water 
of  the  lakes  and  converts  them  into  swamps.  The  nights 
however  are  cool.  In  September  the  heat  decreases  ra- 
pidly, and  soon  afterwords  night-frosts  become  frequent.  In 
thi»'neason  rain  is  rather  common.  Thus  the  Inhabitants 
of  this  region  experience  in  winter  a  degree  of  cold  which  is 
not  inferior  to  that  felt  on  the  banks  of  the  Mackenzie 
river  near  the  polar  circle ;  while  in  summer  they  are  op- 
pressed by  a  heat  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
hottest  month  on  the  Amazonas,  under  the  equator. 

As  no  mountains  intervene  between  this  steppe  and  the 
western  countries  of  Europe,  the  effects  of  this  extraordinary 
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climate  are  felt  as  far  west  as  Great  Britain.  When  the 
wind  blows  from  the  east  between  October  and  May,  it  is 
extremelv  cold,  and  more  disagreeable  than  that  from  the 
north,  Though  the  wind  has  passed  over  extensive  regions 
before  it  reaches* our  coast,  it  has  not  entirely  changed  its 
character.  On  the  contrary,  when  we  experience  an  easterly 
wind  between  May  and  October,  it  is  attended  with  a  greater 
degree  of  warmth  than  the  southern  winds.  In  summer 
the  thermometer  rises  in  Great  Britain  highest  when  east- 
erly and  south-easterly  winds  blow. 

That  portion  of  southern  Russia  which  lies  west  of  the 
lower  basin  of  the  river  Volga  extends  along  the  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea  as  far  west  as  the  Danube  and  Pruth.  It 
terminates  on  the  south  with  the  peninsula  of  the  Crimea, 
which  contains  a  mountainous  and  very  fertile  and  also  a 
level  region;  the  latter  exactly  resembles  the  great  steppe 
lying  west  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Volga.  [Crimea,  vol. 
viii.,  p.  1 68.]  The  country  which  extends  from  the  shores  of 
the  Putrid  Sea  northward  between  the  Dnieper  on  the  west 
and  the  river  Moloshnya  on  the  east,  as  far  north  as  47° 
N.  lat.,  is  likewise  a  salt  steppe;  the  waters  of  the  lakes  us 
well  as  those  of  tho  small  rivers  being  slightly  impregnated 
with  salt.  It  is  not  however  level,  but  the  surface  consists 
of  an  alternate  succession  of  elevations  and  depressions. 
The  higher  land  has  a  soil  consisting  of  a  reddish  clay, 
which  is  very  barren.  In  the  lower  tracts  the  soil  is  an  in- 
termixture of  black  mould  and  sand,  and  mostly  covered 
with  grass,  which  supplies  tolerable  pasture.  The  must  ; 
western  portion,  extending  between  the  Gulf  of  Perecop  and 
the  Dnieper  to  the  Liman  or  actuary  of  the  last-mentioned 
river,  is  a  sandy  waste,  which  is  entirely  barren  and 
uninhabited. 

North  of  this  country  there  is  a  steppe  of  somewhat  dif- 
ferent character.  It  comprehends  the  whole  country  south 
of  the  granite  tract  which  traverses  Russia  from  east  to 
west,  from  thebanksof  the  Don  and  the  Ilawla  (its  conlluent, 
which  joins  it  at  its  most  eastern  bend)  to  the  river  Pruth, with 
a  width  varying  between  80  and  120  miles.  This  tract  also 
maybe  included  within  the  steppe,  being  similar  in  soil  and 
climate,  and  only  differing  from  it  in  the  form  of  its  sur- 
face, which  is  more  hilly.  Towards  its  eastern  extremity, 
near  40°  E.  long.,  between  tho  town  of  Voronez  and  the 
Manytch  river,  the  width  of  this  region  is  near  300  miles; 
but  towards  the  west  it  grows  narrower,  and  from  33*  E.  long, 
westward  it  does  not  exceed  ISO  miles.  Its. length  from 
east  to  west  is  900  miles,  and  the  area  is  about  180,000 
square  miles,  exeeeding  thai  of  the  British  Islands  by  more 
than  60,000  square  miles.  Want  of  wood  and  of  water  are 
its  characteristic  features.  .  It  is  considerably  more  elevated 
than  the  low  steppes  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  not  irn- 

{regnated  with  salt,  except  between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
>niester  and  Danube,  where  a  low  marshy  tract  extends 
some  distance  from  the  sea,  and  where  salt-marshes  of  some 
extent  occur.  Towards  the  south  and  east  tho  surface  is 
mostly  a  dead  level,  with  tho  exception  of  narrow  tracts 
along  the  watercourses,  which  are  enclosed  by  steep  accli- 
vities that  form  the  boundaries  of  these  bottoms.  The  bot- 
toms have  a  fertile  soil  consisting  of  a  black  mould,  and 
yield  good  crops;  but  they  are  too  narrow  to  admit  cultiva- 
tion to  a  great  extent  The  higher  and  level  grounds  have 
an  extremely  hard  clayey  soil,  which,  for  want  of  sufficient 
moisture,  is  unfit  for  cultivation ;  but  they  are  not  a  desert. 
In  spring  they  are  covered  with  a  fine  turf,  and  supply  good 
pasture,  for  cattle  and  horses.  Much  grass  is  also  cut  for 
fodder.  The  want  of  fuel  is  a  great  inconvenience,  but  a  cer- 
tain weed  called  burin  is  used  for  fuel.  In  other  places  dried 
dung  is  substituted  for  it  Within  the  granitic  tract  the  surface 
of  the  country  is  more  broken,  especially  west  of  the  Doieper, 
and  in  these  parts  the  narrow  valleys  between  the  low  hills 
are  chiefly  covered  with  bushes,  and  contain  many  tracts  fit 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  summer  is  dry  and  hot. 
Rain  is  rare,  and  of  short  duration,  and  the  thermometer 
rises  from  90°  to  100°.  In.  autumn  and  winter  whirlwinds 
are  frequent;  and  though  a  considerable  quantity  of  snow 
falls,  it  is  swept  by  the  winds  from  the  extensive  plains, 
and  accumulated  in  particular  spots,  so  that  the  country  de- 
rives very  little  advantage  from  it  From  December  to 
February,  the  thermometer  frequently  sinks  to  25s  and  30° 
below  xero.  The  spring  and  autumn  are  of  short  duration. 

The  country  north  of  this  extensive  steppe  may  bo  divided 
into  two  regions.  The  western  lies  on  both  sides  of  the 
middle  course  of  the  river  Dnieper.  On  the  west  of  the 
river,  it  extend*  from  the  northern  border  of  the  steppe 


(between  48°  and  49°  N.  lat.)  to  the  great  swamps  of  Pinak 
and  Ratnor  (near  52°),  and  comprehends  the  governments 
of  Podolia,  Volhynta.  and  Kiew.  On  the  east  of  the  Dnieper, 
it  comprehend*  the  government  of  Pultava,  the  greater 
part  of  that  of  Tchernigow,  and  the  westeru  parts  of  Charkow 
and  Kursk.  It  is  designated  by  the  general  name  of  the 
Ukraine.  The  surface  of  this  region  is  chiefly  undulating, 
but  in  many  places  it  extends  in  level  plains.  The  soil 
mostly  consists  of  a  black  mould,  here  and  there  interspersed 
with  sandy  tracts.  The  fertUity  in  general  is  considerable, 
and  in  some  parts,  where  loam  is  mixed  with  the  mould,  it 
is  very  great  In  fact  it  vies  in  fertility  with  the  country  on 
the  middle  course  of  the  Volga.  Here  the  forests  principally 
consist  of  oak,  but  they  are  much  leas  extensive  than  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Caaan.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  region 
lies  within  the  basin  of  the  river  Don,  between  its  upper 
affluents,  and  comprehends  the  eastern  portions  of  Charkow, 
Kursk,  and  Orel,  the  whole  of  Voroneah,  and  portions  of 
Tambow  and  Saratov.  It  appears  to  be  more  elevated  than 
the  western  region,  and  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  the 
steppe,  as  wood  and  water  in  many  parts  are  scarce.  The 
surface  is  also  more  undulating,  and  in  many  parts  it  rises 
into  hills  of  moderate  elevation  with  rather  sleep  declivities. 
The  soil  consists  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  and  is  not 
without  a  certain  degree  of  fertility,  though  on  the  higher 
parts  there  are  considerable  tracts  of  sterile  land.  On  (he 
lower  ground  however  cultivation  in  general,  and  the  wheat 
which  is  grown  here  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  wheal  is 
sent  to  the  town  of  Taganrok,  whence  a  great  quantity  is  an- 
nually exported.  Though  the  difference  of  the  temperature 
in  summer  and  winter  is  considerable,  it  is  much  less  than 
in  the  steppe  farther  south.  Here  also  the  rains  are  murk 
more  abundant  especially  m  the  western  region.  The 
scarcity  of  rain  in  summer  in  the  eastern  region  is  one  of 
the  causes  to  which  its  smaller  degree  of  fertility  is  as- 
cribed. 

In  conclusion,  if  we  view  Russia  as  an  agricultural 
country,  it  appears  that  the  most  fertile  region  traverses 
nearly  the  central  part  of  it  extending  from  hetsveen 
48"  30'  and  52"  on  the  west  north-eastward  to  between  SJ* 
and  56°  N.  lat.on  the  east  It  lies  between  25°  and  50a  B.  ton?. 
The  central  part  of  this  region,  that  about  the  antient  capital 
and  in  the  basin  of  the  river  Oka,  is  the  least  fertile,  but  die 
most  eastern  and  western  parts  may  be  enumerated  among 
the  most  productive  countries  in  Europe.  On  both  sides 
of  this  central  region  the  fertility  decreases,  but  less  rapidly 
towards  the  north  than  towards  the  south.  On  the  south  it 
lies  partly  contigudus  to  the  sleppes  of  Southern  Russia 
and  those  of  the  river  Volga,  but  on  the  north  the  »ide 
basin  of  the  Upper  Volga  and  the  wooded  region  on  both 
sides  of  the  uwalli  separate  it  from  the  swampy  deserts 
which  extend  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea. 

Fivers,  and  Lakes.— The  principal  rivers  are  noticed  in 
the  articles  Dwina,  Volga.  Duma,  Nikmkn.  Dniem:*. 
Dniester.  Danube,  Don.  and  Ural.  As  Russia  t»  » 
level  country,  the  rivers  present  a  greater  line  of  inlat.d 
navigation  than  those  of  most  other  countries.  But  all  tU 
rivers  are  not  equally  fit  for  navigation.  Those  which  fall 
into  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  or  into  the  lakes  of  Ladoga  and 
Onega,  from  the  north,  though  tbey  bring  down  a  great 
volume  of  water,  are  unfit  for  navigation,  owing  to  the 
numerous  rapids  and  cataracts.  The  rivers  which  join  the 
gulf  and  the  lakes  from  the  south  generally  present  some 
impediments  to  navigation  in  their  upper  course,  whirh  is 
also  the  case  with  the  Diina,  which  falls  into  the  Ball*, 
while  the  Niemen  is  navigable  in  all  its  extent,  nearly  to  its 
source.  In  the  Dwina  there  is  no. impediment  to  naviga- 
tion ;  and  the  principal  river  and  all  its  branches  mat  I* 
ascended  to  a  short  distance  from  the  places  where  ihry 
originate.  The  Volga  has  the  longest  lino  of  navigation,  *> 
it  Hows  more  than  2000  miles,  and  in  this  course  has  im 
cataracts,  rapids,  nor  whirlpools.  -  It  becomes  navigaU< 
ahout  twenty  miles  from  its  source  in  lake  Seligher.  h» 
northern  affluents  are  navigable  to  an  equal  extent,  but  it* 
southern  much  less  so,  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  *f 
water  wh»h  they  bring  down.  The  rivers  which  fall  int.' 
the  Black  Sea  are  much  less  adapted  for  the  transport  of 
merchandise.  Besides  their  comparatively  small  volume 
of  water,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  rain  and  snow,  and  the 
shallowness  of  their  beds,  their  course  ia  interrupted  by 
rapids  and  cataracts,  where  they  break  through  the  grauiUc 
tract  which  traverses  Southern  Russia, 

Lakes  are  very  numerous  in  certain  parts  of  tho  empire, 
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especially  in  tho  north-west  and  south  east.  Almost  all  tho 
takes  which  occur  in  the  salt  steppes'  thnt  surround  the 
Caspian  on  the  north,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  Crimea  and 
the  Nogay  steppe,  which  lies  north  of  the  peninsula,  arc 
salt  lakes,  and  salt  might  be  obtained  from  all  of  them.  The 
lakes  from  which  salt  is  actually  obtained  have  been  noticed 
before,  namely  the  lakes  of  Elton,  Bogdoin-Dabossu,  and 
Inderskoc.  There  are  very  few  lakes  in  the  interior  of  Russia, 
and  they  are  all  small;  but  those  of  tho  countries  surround- 
ing the  Gulf  of  Finland  are  very  numerous.  To  the  south 
of  that  gulf  a  very  great  number  of  lakes  is  dispersed  over 
tho  country,  between  55°  and  60B  N.  lat,  and  between  27* 
and  30J  E.  long.,  especially  over  the  southern  districts.  The 
largest  is  the  lake  of  Peipus  or  Pskow,  which  is  nearly  90 
mile*  long,  and  in  its  northern  part  nearly  30  mile*  wide. 
The  area  is  about  1500  square  miles,  or  mora  than  the 
county  of  Sussex.  It  is  10  fathoms  deep  in  the  centre,  and 
greatly  facilitates  the  communication  between  the  countries 
along  its  shore ;  but  it  is  less  favourable  to  the  communica- 
tion with  tbe  gulf,  for  its  outlet,  tho  river  Nantwa,  though 
deep,  has  a  very  rapid  course,  and  forms,  a  short  distance 
above  the  town  of  Narva,  a  cataract  18  feet  high,  by  which 
the  navigation  is  entirely  interrupted. 

In  tbe  country  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Finbnd  there  are 
several  systems  of  lakes,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  any 
description.  The  deep  depressions  between  the  rocks  are 
filled  with  water,  which  sometimes  expands  to  four  or  five 
miles  in  width,  and  in  other  places  contracts  to  a  channel 
hardly  30  or  even  20  fathoms  across,  which  however  soon 
widens  again  to  the  dimensions  of  a  lake.  The  wider  parts 
of  these  extraordinary  pieces  of  water  are  dotted  with  rocks 
or  rocky  islets.  The  most  extensive  of  these  systems  of  lakes 
is  that  which  terminates  on  the  south  with  the  lake  of  Saima. 
The  most  northern  watersheds  belonging  to  it  lie  between 
63*30'  N.  lat.,  northof  the  town  of  Kiiopio,  and  from  thence 
the  series  of  lakes  connected  with  one  another  by  short  and 
rapid  channels  extends  in  a  south -south-west  direction  to 
Nyslott  (south  of  62°),  above  which  placo  it  receives  the 
waters  of  another  series  of  lakes,  which  begin  on  the  north 
also,  near  63°  30'  N.  lat.  with  the  lake  of  Pielisjarvi.  and 
extend  southward.  South  of  Nyslott  the  lakes  lie  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  and  continue  to  61°  N.  lat.,  where 
they  terminate  at  the  town  of  Vilmanstrand.  Thus  tho 
whole  line  of  Jakes,  called  tho  Saima  lakes,  is  more  than 
180  miles  in  length.  The  great  volume  of  water  thus  col- 
lected is  carried  off  by  the  river  Woxa  or  Wuoxen,  which 
runs  from  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Saima  Lake, 
east  and  north-east  to  the  lake  of  Ladoga.  In  some  places 
it  enlarges  to  the  width  of  a  lake,  but  in  others  it  is  very 
narrow,  and  forms  so  many  watorfalls  that  no  part  of  its 
course  is  navigable.  Near  the  villago  of  Sitola  is  the 
cataract  of  Imatra,  which  consists  of  a  scries  of  falls  of 
moderate  elevation,  which  lie  within  a  space  of  200  yards. 
The  lakes  of  Saima  are  also  difficult  to  navigate  on  account 
of  the  numerous  rocks,  but  an  active  communication  exists 
between  Nyslott  and  Vilmanstrand,  by  means  of  a  few  short 
ruts  which  have  been  made.  Farther  west,  near  25"  E. 
long.,  there  is  a  similar  but  less  extensive  system  of  lakes, 
which,  from  the  name  of  the  largest  of  them,  is  called  that  of 
Parana,  and  which  extends  north  and  south.  It  discharges 
its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland  by  tho  river  Kymnene, 
which  is  only  from  40  to  50  fathoms  wido,  but  generally  from 
8  to  10  fathoms  deep.  It  is  not  however  navigable,  as  several 
cataracts  occur  in  it,  among  which  that  of  Hogfors,  a  few 
miles  from  the  sea.  is  20  feel  high. 

The  country  which  extends  between  the  innermost  re- 
cess of  the  Gulf  or  Finland,  and  that  bay  of  the  White  Sea 
which  ts  called  the  Gulf  of  Onega,  contains  the  largest 
lakes  in  Russia  and  in  all  Europe,  the  Ladoga  and  the  One- 
ga :  the  lake  of  Ladoga  is  the  largest.  In  length  from 
north-west  to  south  east  it  is  nearly  120  miles,  and  its 
greatest  width  is  70  miles.  It  covers  an  area  of  more  than 
6500  square  mdes,  or  nearly  500  square  miles  more 
than  Yorkshire,  but  not  much  more  than  half  the  sur- 
face of  Lake  Ontario  (11,600  square  miles).  A  few 
rocky  islands  occur  along  its  north-western  shores,  but 
none  in  the  main  body  of  the  lake  The  depth  varies 
greatly.  In  some  places  it  is  stated  to  amount  to  nearly  150 
fathoms,  which  considerably  exceeds  tho  greatest  depth  of 
the  Baltic,  but  in  others  it  is  shallow,  and  not  deep  enough 
for  large  vessels.  The  waters  of  a  very  extensive  country 
unite  in  this  lake.  By  tho  river  Woxa  it  receives  those  of 
the  Saima  lakes  from  tho  eastern  districts  of  Finland,  by 
P.G,  No.  1261. 


I  the  river  Swir  the  waters  that  are  collected  in  the  lake  of 
Onega,  and  by  the  Volkhow  those  which  originate  neatly 
300  miles  south  of  it,  and  are  collected  in  the  lake  ofllniin. 
The  lake  of  Onega,  which  is  nearly  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  lake  of  Ladoga  and  the  Gulf  of  Onega,  is  nioie 
than  120  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  nearlv  AO 
miles.    The  area  is  about  4350  square  miles,  or  more  th:  n 
double  that  of  Norfolk.    Its  depth  is  considerable,  gene- 
rally 80  or  even  100  fathoms.    Along  the  shores  there  are 
numerous  rocky  islands,  but  the  main  body  of  the  lake  -is 
free  from  them.    Tho  waters  of  this  lake  are  discharged 
into  that  of  Ladoga  by  the  Swir  river,  which  is  about  ?  20 
miles  long,  and  flows  through  a  low  and  swampy  country 
overgrown  with  thick  forests.    Though  a  few  rocks  occur 
in  the  bed,  it  has  no  cataracts  or  rapids,  and  is  navigated  by 
large  river  boats.     Tho  surplus  of  the  waters  collected  in 
the  lake  of  Ladoga  is  carried  to  tho  Gulf  of  Finland  by 
the  Neva,  which  flows  more  than  forty  miles  measured 
along  the  windings  of  the  river,  and  after  dividing  near  and. 
in  Petersburg  into  four  aims,  reaches  the  wide  inlet  at  tho 
western  extremity  of  the  gulf  called  the  Bay  of  Cronstadt. 
Its  width  varies  between  100  and  200  fathoms,  and  its  depth 
is  commonly  three  fathoms  or  more,  so  that  tho  largest  river- 
vessels  can  navigate  it.     There  exists  a  small  impediment 
to  navigation  near  Pella,  about  half-way  between  Schliissel- 
burg,  where  the  river  leaves  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  and 
Petersburg:  it  consists  of  a  shallow,  which  is  strewed  with 
large  stones.    This  place  is  now  avoided  by  a  short  artifi- 
cial cut,  called  the  canal  of  Pello.    The  river  is  covered 
with  ice  from  the  end  of  October  to  the  end  of  March. 

Three  of  the  smaller  lakes  require  mention  on  account  of 
the  facility  that  they  have  afforded  for  establishing  a  water- 
communication  by  canals  in  the  interior  of  Russia.  The 
lake  called  Bieloe  Ozero,  or  White  Lake,  lies  between  CO" 
and  f.0°  20' N.  lat.  and  between  37"  and  38"  E.  long.  It  has 
an  oval  shape,  extending  about  30  miles  or  little  more  from 
east  to  west,  and  24  miles  from  south  to  north.  In  tbe  centra 
it  is  24  feet  deep,  and  even  near  the  flat  shores  it  preserves  a 
depth  of  from  three  to  five  feet.  The  waters  are  rarely  agi- 
tated by  storms.  Its  outlet,  the  Cheksna,  flows  to  the  Volga 
in  a  southern  direction.  At  a  distance  of  about  40  milts 
from  the  Bieloe  Ozero  is  the  hike  of  Koobcnskoii,  which 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  river  Dwina.  It  is  ubuut  10 
miles  in  length  from  north-west  to  south-east,  varying  in 
width  from  five  to  ten  miles.  Several  small  rivers  fall  into 
it,  and  the  lake  is  considered  the  source  of  tho  river  Sukhumi, 
one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Dwina,  which  is  na\  i- 
gablc  for  large  river  boats,  its  depth  varying  between  three 
and  four  fathoms.  The  third  lake  is  the  llm.cn,  or  Union 
Ozero.  It  lies  between  58°  and  58°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  near  31" 
E.  long.,  and  has  nearly  a  triangular  shape,  extending 
about  25  miles  from  cast  to  west,  and  nearly  as  much  from 
south  to  north.  It  receives  a  great  number  of  rivers,  and 
sends  its  waters  to  the  lake  of  Ladoga  by  the  river  Volkhuw, 
This  lake  is  450  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic. 

Canals. — The  navigability  of  nearly  all  the  Russian  rivers 
to  a  very  short  distance  from  their  sources,  and  the  very 
moderate  height  of  the  elevated  tracts,  which  divide  the 
rivor  systems  from  one  another,  above  the  level  of  the  rivers 
that  originate  in  them,  facilitates  more  than  in  any  other 
country  the  making  of  canals  and  the  establishment  of  a 
continuous  water-communication  in  the  interior  of  the  em- 
pire. Peter  the  Great  perceived  the  advantages  of  such  a 
water-communication,  and  he  planned  nearlv  all  the  canals 
which  have  been  executed  since  his  lime,  and  some  of  them 
were  even  finished  in  his  reign. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  those  rivers  which  ori- 
ginate south  of  55°  N.  lat.  are  much  less  adapted  for  navi- 
gation in  their  upper  courses  than  those  which  have  their 
sources  farther  north.  This  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to 
the  dryness  of  the  climate  and  the  consequent  want  of 
water.  When  the  attempt  was  made  to  unite  tho  southern 
rivers  by  canals,  this  circumstance  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known,  or  at  least  not  to  have  been  considered  as  an 
obstacle  to  the  enterprise.  But  experience  has  shown  that  it 
constituted  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  All  tho  canals 
which  were  undertaken  in  these  districts  have  failed.  Be- 
tween 48°  30'  and  49°  20'  the  river  Don  approaches  tho 
course  of  the  Volga  within  25  miles,  and  the  Uawia,  an 
affluent  of  the  Don,  runs  parallel  to  the  Volga  at  nearly  the 
same  distance  for  more  than  100  miles.  A  canal  was  made 
between  tho  Ilawla  and  Volga  south  of  Kami  shin  by  the 
Turks  in  tho  sixteenth  century,  and  another  by  Peter  tho 
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Great,  but  though  both  are  of  considerable  dimensions,  there 
is  not  a  drop  of  water  in  them  at  present.  No  water  can 
be  procured  in  the  vicinity  to  reed  them.  Pallas  thought 
that  the  most  advantageous  place  for  uniting  the  Don  and 
Volga  was  where  these  two  rivers  approach  nearest  to  one 
another.  But  by  a  levelling  subsequently  made,  it  was 
found  that  tho  country  between  them  was  310  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Volga,  and  210  above  that  of  tho  Don. 
There  being  no  water  in  the  neighbourhood  to  feed  the 
number  of  locks  requisite  for  such  a  canal,  the  undertaking 
was  never  commenced.  Tho  river  Don  rises  in  a  small  lake 
called  Ivanowskoc  Ozero,  and  not  far  from  this  lake  are  the 
sources  of  the  Shat,  which  falls  into  theOopa,  an  affluent  of 
the  Oka.  Peter  caused  a  canal  to  be  made  between  the 
lake  and  the  Shat ;  and  it  is  stated  that  in  1  707  about  300 
barges  passed  through  it,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was 
used  afterwards;  and  when  Alexander  intended  to  re-esta- 
blish the  navigation,  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  water. 
The  Shisdra,  an  affluent  of  the  Oka  from  the  west,  origi- 
nates not  far  from  tho  Bolva,  which  falls  into  tho  Desna,  a 
tributary  of  tho  Dnieper.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  a  plan  was  formed  for  uniting  the  Shisdra  and  Bolva 
by  a  canal,  but  no  step  has  been  taken  towards  ils  execution. 
It  is  very  probable  that  this  design  also  would  fail  for  want 
of  water. 

On  the  contrary,  all  the  canals  which  have  been  made  in 
the  northern  provinces  have  succeeded  completely.  The 
three  most  important  constitute  a  water-communication 
between  the  river  Volga  and  the  lakes  of  Onega  and  La- 
doga, and  consequently  with  the  Neva  and  Petersburg. 
The  roost  famous  and  most  frequented  of  them  is  tho  canal 
of  Vishnei  Volotshok.  noar  57*  40'  N.  lat.  and  31°  .10'  E. 
long.,  by  which  a  direct  water-communication  is  opened  be- 
tween Petersburg  and  Astrakhan,  a  distance  of  32u0  miles. 
Yet  the  canal  does  not  exceed  three  miles  in  length.  It 
traverses  tho  town  of  Vishnei  Volotshok.  and  unites  the 
river  Twerza,  which  falls  into  tho  Volga  near  Twer,  with 
the  lake  of  Mstino,  which  is  about  eight  miles  long,  but 
hardly  a  mile  wide,  and  from  which  the  river  Msta 
flows  into  the  lake  of  Ilmcn.  A  simple  cut  was  made 
by  Peter  tho  Great,  but  as  in  course  of  lime  tho  number  of 
vessels  passing  through  the  canal  rapidly  increased,  the 
want  of  water  was  felt,  and  in  modem  times  a  large  reservoir, 
tho  basin  of  Sawod,  has  been  formed  by  collecting  the  water 
of  several  streams  and  small  lakes.  Other  hydraulic  works 
have  boon  constructed  in  order  to  render  the  rapids  which 
occur  both  in  the  Twerza  and  Msta  less  dangerous  to  the 
vessels,  especially  tho  largest  of  tho  rapids  of  tho  Msta,  the 
Borovitzkoi  Porog,  where  the  river  in  the  course  of  20  miles 
descends  180  feet,  and  where  many  vessels  were  formerly 
lost.  After  descending  the  Msta  the  vessels  were  obliged  to 
traverse  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lukc  of  Ilmcn,  and 
then  to  enter  the  Volchow.  But  as  the  lake  is  subject  to 
sudden  gales,  many  vessels  wero  lost.  To  obviate  this  danger 
a  canal  was  made  from  a  point  about  a  milo  above  the 
embouchure  of  (ho  Msta  to  the  Volchow,  alon;;  the  northern 
shore  of  the  lake.  This  canal,  which  is  nearly  six  miles 
long  and  from  12  to  14  fathoms  wide  at  its  upper  level, 
is-called  the  canal  of  Novgorod,  as  it  terminates  in  tho  vici- 
nity of  that  town  in  the  Volchow.  The  Volchow  also  offered 
many  difficulties  to  navigation  by  the  rapidity  of  its  course, 
as  it  descends  450  feet  in  a  distance  not  much 'exceeding  Ifio 
miles.  Though  the  actual  extent  of  the  canals  on  this  line 
of  water-communication  amounts  only  to  mnc  miles,  the 
works  arc  very  extensive  and  have  cost  large  sums.  With 
tho  exception  of  the  canals  in  the  interior  of  China,  there 
is  probably  no  canal  which  is  more  navigated  than  that  of 
Vishnei  Volotshok.  The  produce  of  the  minus  of  Perm  nud 
Ekatarinburg,  of  the  rich  country  and  the  oak-forests  be- 
tween Nishnci  Novgorod  and  Simbirsk,  and  of  the  whole 
basin  of  the  Oka.  reach  Petersburg  and  the  Baltic  by  the 
Volga  and  this  line  of  navigation.  "~  In  1 S2S  the  number  of 
laden  river-vessels  which  arrived  by  this  route  at  Peters- 
burg was  12.33G;  that  of  empty  vessels  702,  and  that  of 
rafts  8388 ;  and  sinco  that  time  a  considerable  increase  has 
taken  place.  The  value  of  the  goods  thus  transported  to 
Petersburg  amounted  to  130  millions  of  rubles  banco.  The 
canals. and  rivers  on  this  line  are  generally  free  from  ice 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  October. 

The  second  line  of  water-communication  is  formed  bv  the 
Tikhwina  Canal,  which  is  farther  to  the  north-north-east, 
near  59°  25'  N.  lat.  and  34°  20'  K.long.  This  line  of  inland 
navigation  begins  in  the  Volga  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  I 


Maloga.  north  of  58.°  N.  lat.  and  near  38°  30' E.  lonp.  It 
ascends  the  last-mentioned  river  to  its  most  northern  bend, 
where  it  is  joined  by  its  large  affluent  the  Chagoda  or  Cha- 
godocha :  it  then  follows  the  last- mentioned  river  to  its 
junction  with  tho  Somino,  which  rises  in  the  lakes  of  S <- 
mino  and  Eglino  The  lake  of  Eglino  is  united  by  the 
Tikhwina  Canal  with  the  small  lake  of  Lcbidini,  which  is  the 
source  of  tho  river  Tikhwinka.  The  Tikhwinka  runs  west- 
ward into  the  Sias,  which  falls  into  the  lake  of  Ladoga  a 
few  miles  east  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Volchow.  The 
highest  level  in  this  line  of  navigation  is  564  feet  above  the 
lake  of  Ladoga,  and  only  162  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Volga  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Maloga.  The  canal  it**lf  is 
only  five  miles  long  and  3G  feet  wide  at  its  upper  level.  A 
few  cuts  have  been  made  in  the  Somino  and  Tikhwinka,  but 
their  length  does  not  exceed  four  miles.  The  nutnber  of 
lucks  amounts  to  eighty  six,  which  occur  in  a  space  of  about 
120  miles.  It  was  terminated  in  1814,  anil  improved  be- 
tween 1822  and  1828.  Loaded  barges  can  return  by  means 
of  this  canal  from  Petersburg  to  the  Volga,  which  is  verv 
difficult  by  the  canal  of  Vishnei  Volotshok.  In  J  828  the 
number  of  loaded  barges  which  went  to  Petersburg  was 
1815,  of  empty  ones  276,  and  of  rafts  1448;  while  from 
Petersburg  887  loaded  and  665  empty  barges  returned  to 
the  Volca. 

The  third  line  or  water-communication  traverses  the  two 
lakes  of  Onega  and  Bieloc  Ozero.  The  Kowsha,  a  navigable 
river,  falls  into  the  last-mentioned  lake  from  the  north-west ; 
it  rises  in  a  small  lake,  the  Kowghoc  Ozero,  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  elevated  tract  which  is  the  watershed  between  the 
lakes  of  Onega  and  Bieloc  Ozero.  Some  miles  west  of  this  lake 
are  tho  sources  of  the  river  Vytegra,  which  by  a  north-westerly 
course  reaches  the  lake  of  Onega.  Between  these  two  river* 
is  (he  lake  of  Matko,  whose  waters,  with  those  of  ibc 
Kowshoe,  are  used  to  feed  tho  locks  of  three  short  canaU, 
whose  length,  taken  together,  does  not  exceed  eight  mile*. 
The  fall  of  the  Kowsha  amounts  only  to  63  feet,  and  that  of  f  h? 
Vytcgra  to  302  feet ;  consequently  the  Bieloc  Ozero  is  nearly 
2J0  feet  higher  than  the  lako  of  Onega.  The  number  of 
locks  is  31.  But  the  river  Cheksna,  which  issues  from  tht 
Bieloc  Ozero,  and  falls  into  the  Volga  at  Rybinsk,  contain 
some  rapids,  and  in  one  place,  above  the  town  of  Chcrc- 
povez,  goods  must  be  unshipped  and  transported  by  land  a 
considerable  distance.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  it  ras 
proposed  several  years  ago  to  make  a  canal  on  the  lea  b&tii 
of  the  Cheksna,  about  twclvo  miles  long.  We  do  not  knov 
if  this  project  has  been  executed.  The  canals  by  which  tbv 
Kowsha  is  united  to  the  Vytegra  arc  called  Mary  Canals,  ;n 
honour  or  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Paul  Pctrowiicb,  »ho 
paid  the  expenses  of  the  undertaking.  It  was  finished  in 
1808.  By  this  communication  2280  loaded  and  1  SO  empty 
barges,  and  5500  rafts,  came  to  Petersburg  in  182;.  The 
valuo  or  the  goods  brought  to  the  capital  in  the  years  be- 
tween 1825  and  1830  was,  on  an  average,  about  ten  million 
of  rubles  banco;  but  that  of  the  merchandise  which  went 
from  the  capital  to  the  intorior  fell  short  of  one  million.  Tna 
Tikhwina  and  Mary  Canals  can  only  be  navigated  from  thv 
end  of  April  to  tbc  middle  of  October. 

On  comparing  these  three  s\  stems  of  water-communication 
between  the  Baltic  and  the  Volga,  as  to  length,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  shortest  is  that  through  tho  Tikhwina  canal, 
by  which  the  whole  distance  between  Rybinsk  and  Peters- 
burg is  reduced  to  556  miles.  Between  the  same  places, 
through  the  Mary  Canals,  it  amounts  to  713  miles,  and 
through  the  canal  system  of  the  V  ishnei  Volotshok  to  782 
miles.  Though  the  last  is  the  longest  route,  it  is  still  gene- 
rally preferred,  and  the  value  of  the  goods  which  aboot 
twelve  years  ago  were  brought  to  Petersburg  by  the  Murj, 
Tikhwina,  and  Vishnei  Volotshok  canols  was  estimated  in 
the  respective  proportions  of  one,  three,  and  ten. 

As  the  e  three  systems  of  inland  navigation  traverse  tLe 
lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Onega,  and  the  barges  were  origin-Jlv 
obliged  to  pass  over  them,  heavy  losses  of  property  wcr. 
frequently  incurred  by  the  barges  being  swamped  dun.%; 
the  gales  to  which  the  lakes  are  subject.  To  ovoid  ih  * 
dangerous  navigation,  canals  have  been  made  along  the 
southern  shores  of  tho  lakes.  The  most  western  canai. 
called  the  Ladoga  canal,  unites  the  river  Volchow  witL  ihc 
Neva;  it  is  nearly  70  miles  long,  from  10  to  14  fatbon.* 
wide,  from  4  to  7  feet  deep  in  summer,  and  from  7  to  10 
in  spring.  Nine  locks  arc  ouilt  on  the  northern  banks  to 
discharge  the  superfluous  water  into  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  and 
sixteen  on  the  southern  bank,  to  bring  into  tho  canal  such 
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a  supply  of  water  as  is  required  in  summer.   For  tho  latter 
purpose  some  steam-engines  are  also  used.   This  canal  was 
finished  in  1733,  but  has  since  been  improved  at  several 
times :  the  last  occasion  was  in  1631.    When  the  Tikhwiua 
canal  was  made,  this  line  of  navigation  was  extended  farther 
cast,  by  tbe  Sias  canal,  which  runs  along  the  southern 
banks  of  lake  Ladoga  to  the  mouth  of  tho  river  Sias,  is 
nearly  7  miles  long,  8  fathoms  wide,  and  5  feet  deep. 
To  obviate  the  danger  which  the  barges  passing  through  the 
Mary  canals  might  encounter  in  navigatiug  lake  Onega,  tho 
Onega  canal  was  undertaken.    According  to  the  original 
plan,  it  was  to  enclose  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake, 
and  to  unite  the  river  Vytegra  with  the  river  Swir,  more 
than  forty  miles  distant  from  one  another  on  the  projected 
line.    Rut  only  one-third  of  this  distance  has  been  com- 
pleted. Tho  Onega  canal  begins  in  the  river  Vytegra,  about 
ten  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  runs  westward  to  the  lake. 
It  is  about  14  miles  long,  12  fathoms  wide,  and  in  general  7 
feet  deep.   The  barges  aro  therefore  still  obliged  to  pass  over 
tho  lake  of  Onega,  a  distance  of  about  twenty-eight  miles. 
The  navigation  on  the  river  Swir  is  easy,  and  ii  has  not  ap- 
peared to  require  any  improvement.    But  from  the  embou- 
chure of  the  Swir  to  that  of  the  Sias.  where  the  Sias  canal 
begins,  the  barges  must  traverse  a  portion  of  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  which  is  full  of  danger.  A 
canal  was  therefore  made  (between  1802  and  1810)  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Swir  river  to  that  of  the  Sias,  which 
is  about  28  miles  long  and  from  13  to  22  fathoms  wide;  its 
lowest  level  is  seven  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  Ladoga.  It 
is  called  the  Swir  canal,  and  has  no  locks.    Thus  a  line  of 
canals  s  14 r round  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  La- 
doga, from  the  mouth  of  the  Swir  to  the  place  where  tho 
Neva  issues  from  the  lake.   The  whole  line  is  somewhat 
more  than  100  miles  long. 

The  lake  of  Bicloe  and  its  outlet  the  river  Chcksna  have 
recently  afforded  the  means  of  uniting  by  one  system  of 
canals  the  river  Dwina  und  Archangel  with  the  river 
Volga,  and  with  the  city  of  Petersburg.    This  line  of  canals 
big  ins  in  the  Cheksna,  about  twenty  miles  below  its  efflux 
from  the  lake,  near  tbe  town  of  Kinlow,  whence  it  runs 
eastward  through  several  small  lakes,  of  which  the  lake  of 
Vassirinskoc  is  the  most  elevated.    From  this  lake  it  do 
scends  by  a  few  other  small  lakes  lo  the  river  Porosowua, 
which  falls  into  the  Juke  of  Kubinskoe.  The  last-mentioned 
lake  is  the  source  of  the  river  Sukhona,  the  principal  branch 
of  the  Dwina.  which  is  navigable  for  large  barges  from  the 
place  where  it  leaves  the  lake.    The  descent  from  tho  lake 
of  Vassirinskoe  to  the  Cheksna  is  only  3D  feet,  and  to  the 
lake  of  Kubinskoe  not  more  than  45  feet.   The  number  of 
locks  is  only  13.    The  whole  line  between  Kinlow  and  the 
lake  of  Kubinskoe  does  not  much  exceed  40  miles.  This 
navigation  was  begun  iu  1H25,  and  completed  in  JS2H.  In 
\h2'j  it  was  used  by  76  barges  and  275  rafts.    It  is  of  great 
importance  for  the  transport  of  timber  ;  the  produce  of  the 
extensive  pine-forests  on  both  sides  of  the  Sukhona,  which 
formerly  could  not  find  a  market,  is  now  chiefly  carried 
to  Petersburg  and  to  the  Volga,  where  it  finds  a  ready 
sale.  This  canal  is  called  the  Alexander  canal,  in  honour 
of  a  prince  of  Wirtemberg  of  that  name,  who  was  active  iu 
its  execution. 

In  the  year  1825  was  also  commenced  what  must  be  con- 
sidered the  most  important  of  the  canals  of  Russia,  that  of 
the  Moskwa  and  Volga.  The  abundant  produce  of  the  rich 
and  fertile  country  which  lies  to  the  south  and  east  of  the 
anticnt  cipital  of  the  empire  was,  before  the  execution  of 
this  canal,  conveyed  to  the  Baltic  by  a  very  circuitous 
route.  After  being  embarked  at  Moscow,  or  some  place 
id  the  neighbourhood,  it  was  taken  down  the  Oka  to  the 
town  of  Nishnei  Novgorod,  a  distance  of  nearly  500  miles. 
Prom  the  last-mentioned  place  it  ascended  the  river  Volga 
to  the  town  of  Twer,  a  distance  also  of  nearly  500  miles.  At 
Twer  it  was  less  than  100  miles  from  the  city  of  Moskow,  the 
place  of  its  embarkation,  measured  in  a  straight  line.  A 
canal,  which  would  unite  both  places,  would  consequently 
make  a  saving  of  900  miles.  This  saving  was  to  be  effected 
by  the  Moskwa  and  Volga  canal,  which  begins  on  the  Volga 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dubna,  about  forty  miles  below 
Twer,  ascends  the  Dubna  to  its  confluence  with  the  Sestria, 
and  then  the  latter  river  to  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Klin. 
At  Klin  the  canal  begins  which  leads  to  the  lake  of  Gulzuio, 
which  constitutes  the  summit  level,  and  where  a  reservoir 
is  formed  which  covers  about  four  square  miles.  This  reser- 
voir contains  a  volume  of  water  exceeding  a  million  of  cubic 


I  fathoms,  which  is  furnished. by  some  small  rivers,  tho  course 
of  which  has  been  diverted  to  it.  From  this  lako  the  vessels 
pass  by  another  canal  to  the  river  Istra,  which  passes  near 
Voskresensk,  and  falls  into  the  river  Moskwa,  about  twenty- 
six  miles  above  the  city  of  Moscow.  Tho  descent  from  tho 
lake  of  Gulzino  to  the  Moskwa  is  232  feet,  and  that  to  the 
Volga  is  286  feet.  We  cannot  learn  if  this  work  has  been 
completed,  or  if  it  has  answered  expectation. 

There  are  a  few  other  canals  on  tho  outskirts  of  the  em- 
pire which  require  notice.  Near  61°  N.  lat.  a  canal  unites 
the  Vychegda,  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  tho  Dwina, 
with  the  K  iroa,  which  is  the  largest  affluent  of  the  Volga, 
by  forming  u  water-communication  between  two  rivers 
called  the  Northern  and  Southern  Keltma.  This  canal, 
which  is  called  the  Catherine  canal,  is  not  much  used.  The 
river  Diitia  is  united  to  tho  Dnieper  by  the  Beresinsko'i 
canal,  which  joins  the  Oola,  an  affluent  of  the  Dun  a,  to  tho 
Berezina,  a  tributary  of  tbe  Dnieper :  it  lies  between  54* 
30'  and  55"  N.  lat.,  and  between  28°  and  29°  E.  long.  The 
river  Nicmen  is  united  to  the  river  Dnieper  by  the  Oginsky 
canal,  which  forms  a  communication  between  the  river 
Ssczara,  a  tributary  of  tho  Niemcn,  and  the  Yasiolda,  an 
affluent  of  the  Pripcc  or  Pripeat ;  the  last-mentioned  river 
traverses  the  swamps  of  Pinsk  and  Kalnor,  and  falls  iuto 
the  Dnieper.  A  communication  between  tho  Vistula  and 
the  Dnieper  exists  by  means  of  the  Pina  canal,  which  unites 
the  river  Mookhavice  (which  joins  the  Vistula  at  Brzeao 
Litewski)  and  the  Pripec. 

Climate.— The  fact  that  the  intensity  of  cold  in  Europe 
increases.from  west  to  east,  is  lllustiated  by  the  climate  of 
Russia.  While  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  western 
coast  of  Norway  as  far  north  as  Nurth  Cape  is  always  above 
32',  or  the  frce/.ing-|>oini,  iu  a  considerable  portion  of  tho 
most  northern  part  of  Russia  the  mean  annual  temperature 
is  below  32".  This  is  the  case  with  the  whole  of  Russian 
Lapland  as  far  south  as  66"  N.  lat.,  or  the  parallel  of  Tor- 
nea.  But  cast  of  tho  While  Sea,  the  line  which  separates 
1  ho  countries  which  have  a  mean  annual  temperature  bo- 
low  32".  and  those  iu  w  hich  it  rises  above  it,  turns  more  to 
the  south-east,  terminating  on  the  Ural  Mountains  near  thu 
most  northern  branches  of  tho  river  Kama,  in  tio*  N.  lat. 
Thus  the  whole  country  drained  by  tho  rivers  Pechora  and 
Mezen  has  a  climate  the  mean  annual  temperature  of 
which  is  below  the  freezing-point.  But  this  severity  of  cli- 
mate does  not  prevent  the  growth  of  trees;  along  the  upper 
courses  of  both  rivers,  forests  of  considerable  extent  occur. 
But  where  the  mean  annual  temperature  does  not  exceed 
"I'j"  or  26°.  which  is  the  case  near  the  moulhsof  both  rivers, 
a  shrub  a  few  inche*  high  is  hardly  met  with.  Yet,  on  the 
peninsula  of  Kola,  where  tho  mean  annual  temperature  is 
certainly  below  32u,  barley  iscultivuted.und  generally  comes 
lo  maturity.  That  part 'of  Russia  in  which  the  mean- an- 
nual temperature  is  below  32"  may  be  called  tho  Arctic 
flee  ion. 

South  of  the  Arctic  Region  lies  tho  Cold  Hegion,  iu 
which  tho  mean  annual  temperature  varies  between  ii" 
and  40*.  Tho  southern  limit  of  this  region  begins  on  tho 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  on  tho  Gulf  of  Riga,  about  5tte  N.  lat., 
and  runs  hence  east-south-east  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Moskwa  and  Oka,  near  55°  N.  lat.,  whence  it  continues  111 
the  same  direction  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  terminating  south  of  Uralsk  on  the  river 
Urol,  near  01"  N.  lat.  It  probably  extends  farther  south  in 
the  middle  of  the  line,  over  tho  elevated  region  in  which 
the  Desna,  Oka,  and  Don  rise.  Tho  winter  iu  the  northern 
districts  lasts  from  seven  lo  eight  months,  and  in  the 
southern  from  five  to  six  months;  in  Petersburg,  from  the 
end  of  September  to  the  beginning  of  May.  The  Neva  is 
generally  covered  with  ice  for  160  days,  from  the  27lh  of 
November  to  the  19th  of  April.  The  thermometer  usually 
descends  to  22*  below  zero  at  the  end  of  December  or  in 
January,  even  at  Petersburg,  but  fartlier  inland  Ihe  cold  is 
greater.  The  quicksilver  froze  at  Plostow  in  Ibu'j,  which 
indicates  that  the  cold  was  at  least  40"  below  zero.  Both 
spring  and  autumn  are  short,  and  the  passage  from  cold  to 
heat,  ami  trice  vend,  is  rather  rapid.  But  in  summer  the 
heat  is  for  two  or  three  weeks  very  great.  Tho  thermometer 
then  rises  to  86°  and  even  00°.  In  the  interior  both  the 
heat  and  the  cold  are  greater  than  on  the  coast.  At  Casan 
the  thermometer  in  winter  generally  descends  to  2s8  below 
zero,  and  in  summer  it  rises  to  95"  and  9GJ.  Near  the  sea 
western  and  nr>rth-eastern  winds  prevail,  but  in  tho  interior 
southern,  south-eastern,  and  soulh-wesUrn  winds  are  most 
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frequent.  The  aurora  borenlis  is  frequently  seen,  especially 
in  March,  June,  July,  and  September. 

The  Temperate  Region  extend*  o  vor  the  southern  provinces, 
as  fur  north  as  the  line  abovo  mentioned.  Its  mean  annual 
temperature  varies  between  40°  and  50°,  but  in  the  Crimea 
and  iti  tho»  country  between  the  Dniester  and  Danube  it 
rises  to  54"  and  56  .  This  region  is  distinguished  by  severe 
though  short  winters,  and  by  long  and  very  hot  summers. 
Night-frosts  arc  frequent  in  October  and  November,  but 
continual  frost  does  not  set  in  before  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, aud  it  lasts  to  tho  middle  or  end  of  February.  But  in 
the  elevated  steppes  west  of  tho  river  Don,  the  frost  is  often 
interrupted  by  a  few  days'  thaw,  while  such  a  phenomenon 
is  of  rare  occurrence  east  of  the  river.  Tho  frost  however 
is  severe,  the  thermometer  generally  sinking  in  the  western 
districts  to  12*  below  zero,  and  in  the  eastern  to  20".  In 
this  season  northern  and  eastern  winds  ore  prevalent.  From 
the  end  of  February  the  cold  becomes  more  moderate,  but 
the  weather  continues  to  be  raw,  and  there  arc  night-frosts 
during  the  north-east  winds,  which  at  that  season  are  the 
most  frequcut.  In  the  middle  of  May  however  a  sudden 
change  takes  place.  In  a  few  days  tho  heat  increases  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  become  oppressive.  In  June  and  July 
it  still  continues  increasing,  until  the  thermometer  attains 
between  90°  and  100°.  From  tho  middle  of  August  how- 
ever the  heat  rapidly  decreases,  and  in  September  tho  ther- 
mometer frequenily.dcscends  to  42°  and  even  40°:  some- 
times nigh l- frosts  occur.  In  the  hot  season  south-east  and 
cast  winds  are  prevalent. 

The  countries  which  border  on  the  Baltic  and  on  the 
"White  Sea  have  a  wet  climato,  and  rain  is  frequent  oil  the 
year  round :  in  winter  a  considerable  quantity  of  snow  falls. 
According  to  several  statements,  it  appears  that  the  annual 
quantity  of  moisture  which  descends  in  rain  and  snow  on 
these  countries  varies  between  IC  and  24  inches.  This  wet 
climate  extends  only  to  tho  elevated  tract  which  borders 
the  basin  of  the  Volga  on  the  north  and  west,  and  in  this 
humid  region  the  interminable  forests  which  cover  it  consist 
almost  exclusively  of  pine,  fir,  larch,  and  birch.  In  the 
basin  of  the  Volga  tho  rains  ore  much  less  frequent,  except 
towards  its  western  extremity,  where  short  showers  are  ex- 
perienced all  the  year  round.  But  in  proceeding  farther 
ca*t,  the  rain  becomes  scarcer,  and  in  these  countries  the 
forests  consist  mostly  of  oaks,  limes,  ashes,  and  elms ;  pines 
and  firs  are  rarely  met  with.  At  Casan  the  number  of  rainy 
days  in  the  year  dees  not  exceed  90.  The  southern  provinces 
have  a  still  drier  climate.  During  the  long  summer  a  drop 
of  rain  seldom  falls,  and  even  in  the  early  part  of  tho  au- 
tumn there  are  only  a  few  showers.  At  the  approach  of  the 
winter,  in  November,  rain  is  common,  but  it  is  soon  changed 
for  snow.  Snow  is  only  frequent  in  the  beginning  of  the 
winter,  and  very  little  /alls  in  January  and  February. 
Though  the  air  is  moist  in  spring,  there  are  few  showers ; 
and  even  these  entirely  cease  at  the  approach  of  summer  in 
the  beginning  of  May. 

Productions.— Russia  produces  much  more  grain  than 
is  required  for  tho  consumption,  und  considerable  quanti- 
ties are  exported.  Tn  most  parts  of  continental  Europe 
ryo  is  used  for  brcod  by  tho  mass  of  tho  people,  and  the 
cultivation  of  this  grain  is  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  cli- 
mato of  Russia.  Except  in  the  steppes  and  the  Arctic  re- 
gion, it  may  bo  grown  in  all  parts  of  tho  empire,  even  in 
those  districts  which  have  rather  a  poor  soil.  The  greatest 
quantity  is  produced  between  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper 
on  tho  south  and  the  river  Volga  on  the  north,  but  the  cul- 
tivation extends  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  65°  N.  lat. 
It  does  not  always  ripen  north  of  the  Volga,  owing  to 
the  shortness  of  the  summer  and  the  moisture  of  the  at- 
mosphere ;  and  it  is  generally  necessary  to  dry  tho  grain  in 
buildings  constructed  for  that  purpose.  Tho  cultivation  of 
barley  extends  to  67°  N.  lat.,  but  not  so  far  as  on  tho  coast 
of  Norway,  where  this  grain  is  grown  to  "0°  N.  lat.  It  is 
not  grown  to  such  an  extent  as  rye.  Oats  do  not  succeed 
north  of  62"  N.  lat.  Thev  arc  still  cultivated  on  the  hanks 
of  tho  Sukhona  near  Vologda,  but  not  on  those  of  tho  Vy- 
chegda and  Dwina.  In  some  provinces  which  have  a  pour 
soil,  and  in  the  districts  through  which  the  great  roads  and 
lines  of  inland  water-communication  run,  the  cultivation  of 
oats  is  very  extensive.  Wheat  is  the  principal  object  of 
agriculture  in  tho  fertile  tracts  along  tho  rivers  in  the 
southern  districts,  but  especially  in  ihoso  governments 
which  ore  comprehended  under  the  name  of  the  Ukraine 
(Volhynia,  Todolio,  Kicw,  and  Pultava):  farther  north  it  is 


less  grown,  even  in  the  fertile  country  which  surrounds  the 
great  bend  of  the  Volga.  In  soino  favoured  spots  it  suc- 
ceeds to  53°  and  even  59°  N.  lat.  Millet  is  extensively 
grown  in  the  elevated  country  which  surrounds  the  upper 
course  of  the  Oka,  Don,  and  Desna,  and  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  country,  hut  the  cultivation  does  not  extend  north  of 
65°  N.  lat.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  Russia,  Indian 
corn  is  cultivated,  in  a  country  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of  which  is  only  equal  to  that  of  England,  but  which 
has  a  much  drier  climate  and  a  hotter  summer.  Its  cul- 
tivation extends  northward  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper, 
to  about  48"  N.  lat. 

Flax  and  hemp  are  more  extensively  grown  than  perhaps 
in  any  other  country  in  Europe:  both  the  climato  and  the 
soil  arc  very  favourable  to  their  cultivation.  Pallas  observ  es, 
that  on  the  stoppes  along  the  river  Don,  and  even  on  those 
of  tho  Volga  near  Sarcpta,  it  is  found  in  a  wild  state.  In 
no  part  of  Russia  are  flax  and  hemp  grown  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  the  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  upper  course 
of  the  Volga,  in  the  governments  of  Twer,  Yaroslaw,  and 
Kostroma.    Great  quantities  of  both  flax  and  hemp  arc 
sent  to  other  parts,  though  the  consumption  is  very  con- 
siderable in  the  uumerous  manufactures  established  in 
these  parts.    Hemp  and  flax  succeed  as  far  north  as  65° 
N.  lat.,  and  both,  together  with  hemp-seed  and  tlax-sced, 
constitute  important  articles  of  export  from  Arkhangcl. 
Petersburg,  and  Riga.   Tobacco  is  much  cultivated  in  the 
Ukraine,  whence  it  is  exported  to  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. 

The  climate  of  Russia  is  not  favourable  to  tho  cultivation 
of  fruit-trees.  With  the  exception  of  wild  cherries  and 
somo  bad  apples,  no  fruits  grow  north  of  50°  N.  lat.  At 
Vladimir  the  first  extensive  plantations  of  cherry-trees  oc- 
cur, and  their  produce  is  sent  to  Peters-burg  and  other  parts 
farther  north.  Other  fruits  are  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  especially  from  tho  north  of  Germany.  Pears 
and  plums  ore  only  grown  to  any  extent  south  of  53'  X. 
lat.  In  the  most  southern  districts  there  are  peaches, 
apricots,  quinces,  mulberries,  and  walnuts,  and  in  ihe  nu- 
merous and  extensive  orchards  of  tho  Crimea  there  are 
also  almonds  and  pomegranates.  Grapes  are  chiefly  culti- 
vated in  the  districts  along  the  lower  course  of  the  Don, 
and  on  the  Volga  between  Kamyshin  and  Sarcpta,  and  also 
in  tho  Crimea.  The  wine  made  in  these  countries  however 
was  formerly  of  inferior  quality,  but  the  grapes  constitute! 
an  important  article  of  internal  trade,  and  were  sent  to 
Moscow  and  even  farther  north.  Since  tho  beginning  of 
this  century  however  great  improvements  in  the  art  <-f 
making  wine  have  been  introduced  into  the  vineyards  on 
the  Don,  by  a  Frenchman  from  Champagne,  and  it  is 
stated  that  tho  wino  which  is  made  in  these  parts  and  exten- 
sively used  all  over  Russia,  and  known  there  under  the 
name  of  Donish  wino,  is  hardly  inferior  to  the  French 
champagne. 

Kitchen-gardens  are  not  much  attended  to.  Potatoes, 
several  kinds  of  cabbages,  turnips,  and  carrots  however 
are  extensively  grown  ;  und  in  some  places  cucumbers, 
pumpkins,  and  radishes.  Melons,  and  especially  water- 
melons, are  very  abundant  in  the  hot  aud  dry  countries  near 
the  steppes  where  they  constitute  in  summer  a  consideru- 
I  ble  part  of  the  food  of  the  lower  classes.  Asparagus  grows 
'  wild  in  the  southern  districts.  Hops  are  frequently  found 
wild,  but  they  arc  also  cultivated.  Liquorice  thrives  luxu- 
riantly on  the  banks  of  the  Volga  in  the  government  of 
Astrakhan,  where  it  sometimes  attains  the  size  of  a  man's 
arm :  it  is  taken  to  Astrakhan,  where  the  juice  is  expressed, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  it  are  exported.  An  excellent 
soda  is  obtained  from  different  kinds  of  salsola  that  grow  in 
the  steppes  on  both  sides  of  the  Volga. 

The  forests  constitute  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
wealth  to  Russia,  and  their  produce,  consisting  of  timber, 
fire-wood,  tar,  pitch,  ashes,  pearl-ash  and  potash,  is  ex- 
ported to  a  large  amount.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  may 
be  the  proportion  of  the  surface  of  the  country  which  is 
still  forest,  to  that  which  is  cleared  or  not  covered  with 
trees.  Tho  official  statements  which  have  been  published 
do  not  comprehend  those  forests  which  are  private  property, 
but  they  are  limited  to  those  that  belong  to  the  government. 
It  can  hardly  however  be  an  excessive  estimate,  if  we  assume 
that  about  three-fourths  of  the  countries  between  65"  N.  lot. 
and  the  course  of  the  Volga  as  far  cast  as  its  great  bend 
near  Casan,  are  covered  with  forests.  In  all  these  countries 
only  pine,  fir,  larch,  older,  and  birch  are  found,  with  a  few 
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lime -trees ;  a»hos  are  rare.  From  these  countries  is  derived 
the  gieulest  part  of  the  produce  of  the  forests  which  goes  to 
foreigu  markets.  The  forests  are  much  less  extensive 
south  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Volga,  The  central  pro- 
\tnces,  or  (hose  which  are  situated  between  the  middle 
course  of  the  Volga  and  the  Dnieper,  have  hardly  as  much 
wood  as  is  required  for  the  consumption  of  a  country  subject 
to  a  severe  winter,  and  for  the  manufactures  which  are  es- 
tablished. In  some  parts  even  fire- wood  is  dear  and  scarce. 
The  forests  in  the  provinces  west  and  east  of  the  central 
countries  are  much  more  extensive.  West  of  the  Dnieper, 
in  the  governments  which  formerly  constituted  a  part  of 
Poland,  several  extensive  forests  occur  on  the  banks  of  the 
Niemen  and  in  the  swamps  of  Pinsk  and  Ratnor.  Tbcy 
chiefly  consist  of  pine  and  fir  trees,  but  birch  and  lime  trees 
are  also  common,  and  in  some  parts  they  are  the  prevalent 
kinds.  South  of  the  swamps  of  Pinsk  and  Ratnor  there 
are  some  forests  of  beech,  and  this  is  the  only  part  of  Rus- 
sia where  that  tree  is  abundant.  The  great  forests  to  the 
east  of  tho  central  provinces  occupy  a  large  part  of  the 
governments  of  Perm,  Vialka,  Casan,  Nishnei  Novgorod, 
Petisa,  and  Saratov.  Those  of  the  first  two  governments 
consist  mostly  of  tho  same  trees  as  the  more  northern 
forests;  but  in  the  other  governments  the  pine  and  fir  trees 
are  rare,  and  are  replaced  by  oaks,  lime-trees,  elms,  and 
ash.  In  these  purls  tho  proportion  of  tho  latter  to  the 
former  is  slated  to  be  as  13  to  r.  The  oak-forests  have  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  government,  on  account  of  their 
^rcat  importance  for  the  navy.  A  more  exact  survey  of 
i  hem  was  made  some  years  ago,  when  it  was  found  that  all 
the  furesta  of  Russia  did  not  contain  more  than  375,000 
full-grown  oak-trees,  that  is,  trees  whioh  were  between  24 
and  36  inches  in  diameter.  The  greatest  number  of  them 
was  found  in  the  large  forest  which  extends  on  both  sides 
uf  tho  Volga,  and  begins  at  the  town  of  Tcheborsar,  some- 
what above  tho  place  whure  the  rive/  turns  southward. 
This  forest  contained  more  than  100,000  full-grown  trees. 
In  the  neighbouring  provinces  tho  number  amounted  to 
24V000.  In  tho  forests  along  the  upper  course  of  the 
Volga,  and  farther  westward  to  the  Baltic,  only  1 5,600  trees 
were  found,  and  in  the  central  countries,  the  government  of 
Smolensk  included,  not  more  than  11.400  trees.  The 
southern  provinces  of  Russia  arc  quite  without  trees.  The 
oak-tree  is  most  common  between  53°  and  56*  N.  lat.  Near 
the  Ural  Mountains  it  is  not  found  north  of  57*  N.  lat.,  but 
farther  west  it  extend*  to  50°,  and  a  few  trees  are  evon 
found  in  Finland  north  of  60°  N.  lat.  In  Sweden  the  oak 
crow*  north  of  61s  N.  lat..  and  on  the  western  coasts  of 
Norway  between  G2°  and  63°  N.  lat. 

The  domestic  animals  of  England  are  found  in  Russia, 
with  the  exception  of  rabbits.  Horses  are  very  numerous, 
and  of  various  breeds.  Those  in  the  northern  provinces  are 
rather  small,  but  the  central  and  southern  districts  have 
large  breeds.  Those  of  the  Cossacks,  Calmucks.  and  Kir- 
f:hi$,  which  pasture  in  the  steppes,  and  become  almost  wild, 
are  distinguished  by  their  power  of  sustaining  the  great- 
est fatigue  with  very  scanty  food.  There  are  also  a  few 
wild  horses  in  tho  steppes.  Black  cattle  is  abundant,  as  is 
evident  from  the  immense  quantities  of  tallow  and  hides 
which  are  exported,  though  tho  domestic  consumption  of 
both  articles  is  very  great.  Sheep  are  still  more  nume- 
rous. In  some  parts  tho  great  landed  proprietors  have  bo- 
guu  to  improve  the  breed  by  introducing  the  Merino  and 
•Saxon  sheep,  and  by  crossing  them  with  the  native  sheep. 
1  n  general  however  tho  wool  is  of  an  indifferent  quality. 
During  the  winter  sheep-skins  are  the  common  dress  of  the 
lower  classes  of  peasantry.  In  tho  southern  steppes  there 
are  somo  peculiar  species  of  sheep,  among  which  the 
Kirghisian  breed  with  the  largo  bushy  tail  is  the  most 
remarkable.  Their  wool,  when  full  grown,  is  short  and 
cjur»c,  but  the  lambs  have  a  line  and  beautiful  llcece. 
Outs  are  more  numerous  in  Russia  than  in  other  countries 
of  Europe :  the  skins  are  used  for  making  marocco  lea-  j 
iher.  Hogs  are  generally  reared,  except  in  the  steppes: 
they  arc  most  numerous  in  the  countries  where  there 
ar«  oak-forest?,  and  in  tho  western  provinces,  from 
which  a  great  number  of  hams  and  much  bacon  is 
sent  to  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The  nomadic  tribes 
which  wander  about  in  the  steppes  keen  a  great  number  of 
camels :  some  rich  proprietors  have  herds  consisting  of 
more  than  J0U0  head.  In  the  government  of  Astrakhan 
buffaloes  are  kept,  but  they  do  uot  appear  to  be  numerous. 
Fowl,  geese,  aud  ducks  are  abundant ;  tho  two  latter  espe- 


cially in  those  parts  whore  there  are  numerous  lakes  and 
ponds.    Reindeer  are  only  kept  north  of  66°  N.  lat. 

The  bison  [Bison,  iv.  462],  as  already  observed,  still  exists 
in  the  forest  of  Bialoviza,  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Narew, 
a  confluent  of  tho  Vistula.  In  the  extensive  northern 
forests  there  are  elks,  and  several  kinds  of  deer,  hares,  and 
wild  hogs ;  the  wild  animals,  which  are  killed  for  their  skins, 
are  also  very  numerous,  as  bears,  gluttons,  badgers,  wolves, 
foxes,  martens,  polecats,  weasels,  ermines,  otters,  squirrels, 
and  marmots.  In  tho  steppes  there  are  wolves,  foxes,  and 
wild  hogs;  also  wild  asses,  saiga-antelopes,  konsaks,  or 
foxes  of  the  steppes,  and  the  dipus  jerboa. 

Nearly  all  kinds  of  birds  which  are  met  with  in  England 
occur  in  Russia,  and  also  tho  capercailzie  and  pelican  :  the 
last  howevor  only  lives  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
of  tho  Caspian. 

Fish  is  very  plentiful  in  the  rivers  as  well  as  in  the  White 
Sea  and  along  the  coasts  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  but  it  is  less 
abundant  in  the  Baltic.  Tho  fish  which  are  chiefly  taken 
in  the  White  Sea  are  haddock,  cod,  herrings,  and  the  omul 
(sahno  autumnalis,  Pall.).  In  the  Polar  Sea,  especially 
along  the  coasts  of  Nova  Zcmbla,  the  whale,  the  walrus, 
narwhal  (physeter  macrocephnlus),  seal,  dolphin,  white  fish 
(physetcr  catodon)  and  somo  othor  kinds  are  caught.  A 
considerable  number  of  families  settled  along  the  shoros 
of  the  White  Sea  live  by  fishing.  The  most  important  fish- 
erics  in  Russia  are  those  of  the  Volga,  the  river  Ural,  and 
the  sea  of  Azof.  [Astrakhan;  Azof.]  The  fish  there 
taken  are  chiefly  the  beluga  (accipenscr  huso,  L.),  stur- 
geon, sewruga  (accipeiucr  stcllatus,  Pall.),  sterlet  (acci- 
penscr ruthenus,  L.),  salmon,  white  salmon  (sahno  nclma), 
and  the  knife-fish  (cyprinus  cultratus,  Pall.).  The  fish  is 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  empire,  but  is  not  exported  to  any  large 
amount.   Isinglass  and  caviare  aro  sent  to  foreign  markets. 

Serpents  and  lizards  are  only  common  in  tne  steppes. 
There  are  also  swarms  of  locusts,  which  occasionally  spread 
over  the  cultivated  tracts  within  the  steppes  or  those  that 
border  on  them.  They  are  not  less  destructive  than  those 
of  Asia.  Among  the  noxious  insects  arc  scorpions,  milli- 
pedes (scolopendra  millipes),  tarantulas  (aranea  tarantula), 
and  the  scorpion-spider.  Been  are  found  wild  in  most  of  those 
provinces  which  have  large  forests,  but  they  are  also  reared 
by  some  of  the  natives  who  inhabit  the  countries  at  the 
base  of  the  Ural  Mountains  and  along  the  middle  Volga, 
especially  by  the  Mordwi.  Though  the  consumption  of 
wax  is  very  great  all  over  the  country,  especially  in  the 
churches,  Russia  still  exports  some  wax.  Tho  honey  col- 
lected in  the  districts  where  forests  of  lime-trees  exist  is 
highly  valued,  and  fetches  a  good  price.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  silk-worms,  as  Russia  imports 
great  quantities  of  silk  from  Persia  for  the  manufactures  in 
Moscow.  The  mulberry-tree  thrives  well  in  the  southern 
provinces,  and  the  silk-worm  also  succeeds. 

Russia  &  rich  in  minerals.  A  gold-mine  was  formerly 
worked  not  far  from  the  Gulf  of  Onega,  near  63°  N.  lat.; 
but  as  the  produce  was  small,  and  did  not  pay  the  expenses, 
it  was  abandoned  in  1  "83.  Cold  occurs  also  on  the  western  de- 
clivity of  the  Ural  Mountains ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  found 
in  such  quantity  as  to  induce  any  person  to  collect  it.  Gold 
is  found  on  the  eastern  or  Siberian  side  of  (he  mountains  in 
considerable  quantity.  Platinum  wasdiscovercd  on  the  west- 
ern declivity  of  the  Ural  in  1 823,  and  has  been  worked  since 
that  time.  The  mines  aro  near  67*  40'  N.  lat.,  and  tho 
produce  has  always  been  on  the  increase.  Between  1831 
and  1834  it  amounted  annually  to  about  5000  marcs,  and 
in  1636  to  8270  marcs.  The  number  of  mines  is  six,  and 
they  lie  at  a  short  distance  from  one  another.  No  silver  is 
found  iu.European  Russia,  though  it  occurs  in  Siberia.  But 
the  greatest  mineral  wealth  of  Russia  consists  in  its  mines 
of  copper  and  iron.  Both  these  metals  frequently  occur  on 
the  western  declivity  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  from  Slatoust 
near  55°  S.  lat.,  on  the  south,  to  60°  N.  lat.,  end  they  are 
worked  in  many  places.  In  1 7b 2  the  copper  which  was 
produced  there  amounted  to  190,000  poods,  and  the  iron  to 
about  4,000,000  poods.  It  is  stated  that  in  1830  the 
government  of  Perm,  where  the  mines  are  most  extensively 
worked,  had  200  mines  in  operation,  and  that  more  th«n 
7200  furnaces  were  employed.  The  number  of  copper-mines 
amounted  to  27,  with  200  furnaces.  More  than  160,000 
men  were  directly  or  indirectly  emploved  in  this  branch 
of  business.  The  mines  belong  to  the  crown  or  to 
private  persons.  Those  of  the  crown  -  produced,  in  1830, 
41,000  poods  of  copper,  100,325  poods  of  bar-iron,  and 
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1,050,000  poods  of  cast-iron.  In  those  belonging  to  private 
individuals  there  were  produced  90,000  poods  of  copper, 
and  between  3]  and  4  million  poods  of  cast-iron.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  mines  in  the  governments  of  Viutka  and  Oren- 
burg IK  not  stated.  It  is  however  supposed  that  in  both 
taken  together  it  fell  short  of  that  of  Perm  alone.  Iron-ore 
however  U  not  confined  to  the  Ural  Mountains;  it  occurs 
aUo  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Uwalli,  and  on  the 
table-land  which  extends  about  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
Oka,  Don,  and  Desna.  It  is  there  found  in  the  clay  in  lay- 
ers, and  sometimes  only  in  lumps.  Frequently  it  occurs  in 
boir*  and  morasses.    The  quantity  of  iron  obtained  in  these 

Irartsis  considerable,  and  the  extensive  manufactures  of  Tula 
lardly  use  any  other  iron,  Other  metals  are  not  worked, 
though  it  is  said  that  quicksilver,  arsenie,  nickel,  cobalt, 
antimony,  and  bismuth  exi-st  in  several  places. 

Salt  is  an  important  arliclu.  Wo  have  already  mentioned 
the  numerous  suit  lakes  in  the  great  steppe  to  the  oast 
of  the  Volga  and  the  rock-salt  of  lies.  But  the  suit-for- 
mation seems  to  extend  along  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  to  the  source  of  the  Kama,  anu  thence 
westward  on  both  sides  of  the  Uwalli.  In  all  these  districts 
salt  is  made  from  tho  salt-springs,  which  are  numerous. 
The  greater  number  of  these  salt-manufactures  are  con- 
tained in  the  governments  of  Perm  and  Viatka;  but  several 
of  them  occur  in  the  basin  of  the  Sukhona,  a  branoh  of  the 
Dwina,  and  those  near  Totma  arc  of  great  extent.  The 
most  western  salt-work  is  at  Staraia  Russia,  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  lake  of  Ilmcn,  by  which  some  of  the  countries 
along  the  Baltic  are  provided  with  this  article  But  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  salt  is  imported  into  the  last-mentioned 
countries,  as  the  places  in  Russia  where  salt  is  made  are  very 
remote,  and  the  expenses  of  transport  are  so  great  that  salt 
can  be  gut  from  France  or  England  at  a  more  moderate  price. 

Coal  exists  in  a  few  places,  as  on  the  banks  of  tho  river 
Maloga,  where  it  is  found  with  iron  ore.  Pallas  says  that 
it  also  frequently  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Donetz, 
and  to  the  north  of  Taganrok,  beyond  the  sources  of  the 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  Black  Sea:  it  is  not  worked. 
Other  mincials  are  not  much  used,  with  the  exception  of 
marble  and  granite,  of  which  there  exist  extensive  quarries 
near  the  village  of  Tivdia,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
lake  of  Onega ;  and  at  Serdobol,  on  the  northern  shores  of 
Lake  Ladoga.  The  marble  is  of  a  good  gram;  some  is 
white,  and  some  has  a  reddish  colour  with  white  stripes  or 
spot*.  Tho  granite  is  worked  with  great  activity,  as  all  the 
public  edifices  and  many  of  the  private  palaces  in  Peters- 
burg arc  built  of  it. 

Inhabitants. — Russia  is  inhabited  by  a  greater  number 
of  nations,  differing  in  language,  character,  and  civilisation, 
than  any  other  country  of  Europe.  The  inhabitants  be- 
long either  to  the  Caucasian  or  to  the  Mongol  race.  The 
Caucasian  however  is  by  far  the  most  numerous,  as  the 
nations  of  Mongol  origin  do  not  comprehend  one-hun- 
dredth part  of  the  whole  population. 

The  Caucasian  race  in  Russia  consists  of  individuals  be- 
longing to  Slavonians,  Tshudes  or  Fins,  Turks  or  Tartars, 
Germans,  Je»s,  and  Greeks.  Nine-tenths  of  the  popula- 
tion belong  to  the  Slavonians.  They  are  divided  into  Rus- 
sians, Poles,  Lithuanians  and  Lettes,  and  Wallach  laus  and 
Servians.  The  Russians  constitute  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  population,  and  their  number  is  estimated  at 
about  40  millions,  and  consequently  they  are  equal  to  the 
Germans,  who  are  considered  the  most  numerous  nation  of 
Europe.  They  inhabit,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  nations, 
the  central  provinces  of  the  empire  between  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Volga.  On  the  banks  of  tho  Volga,  and  farther  east 
to  the  Ural  Mountains,  a  groat  number  of  Russian  families 
have  settled  among  the  tribes  belonging  to  the  Tshudes 
and  the  Turks.  On  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  they  are 
mixed  with  Lithuanians  and  Poles ;  but  south  of  the  swamps 
of  Pinsk  and  Grodno  the  Russians  are  more  numerous  than 
tho  Poles.  They  likewise  constitute  the  mass  of  the  inha- 
bitants in  the  northern  provinces  between  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains and  the  White  Sea,  and  in  the  southern  between  the 
Don  and  the  Dniester.  They  are  divided  into  Great  and 
Little  Russians.  The  latter  inhabit  the  country  called 
the  Ukraine,  or  the  governments  of  Tchernigow,  Pultava, 
Kiew,  Volhynia,  and  Podolia.  The  Cossacks  are  properly 
descendants  of  the  Little  Russians,  and  are  intermixed 
with  Poles,  Tartars,  and  Calmucks.  [Cossacks.]  The 
Great  Russians,  with  the  exception  ot  a  comparatively 
small  number  who  have  obtained  their  freedom,  arc  bonds- 


men to  the  numerous  body  of  rich  nobles  which  exists 
among  them.  Among  the  Little  Russians  a  considerable 
number  of  families  arc  not  subject  to  any  master  ;  and  ibe 
Cossacks  are  all  free.  The  Russians  have  attained  a  greater 
decree  of  civilization  than  is  generally  supposed,  a»  is  evi- 
dent from  the  care  with  which  the  soil  is  cultivated  in  thi- 
more  fertile  provinces  of  the  empire,  from  the  activity  with 
which  the  internal  navigation  is  conducted,  and  from  the 
numerous  manufactures  in  the  governments  of  Yaroslav, 
Kostroma,  Moscow,  Tula,  and  Kaluga.  In  some  of  tlu-^e 
brunches  of  manufacture  they  havo  distinguished  them- 
selves, especially  in  tanning.  Very  few  foreigners  from 
more  civilised  nations  have  settled  in  those  parts  which  are 
exclusively  inhabited  by  the  Russians;  and  the  civilisation 
which  they  have  attained,  is  as  it  wero  of  native  grow  th. 

The  Poles,  together  with  the  Russians,  inhabit  the  zo 
vernments  of  Volhynia  and  Podolia,  and  almost  exclusively 
that  of  Grodno.  Their  numbers  within  the  boundary  of 
Russia  amount  to  about  four  millions,  to  which  the  popu- 
lation of  Poland  to  the  same  amount  may  be  added.  The 
Poles,  as  a  nation;  consist  of  between  nine  and  ten  millions 
but  abjut  two  millions  of  them  are  in  Prussia  and  Austria. 
As  the  country  which  they  inhabit  borders  on  a  part  uf 
Europe  which  is  more  advanced  in  civilization,  the  Pole* 
have  adopted  more  refined  manners;  but  in  the  arts  of 
civilised  life,  especially  in  manufactures,  and  all  branches 
of  industry,  they  are  behind  the  Russians.  Within  the 
territories  "of  Russia  the  Poles  are  bondsmen  to  the  nobility, 
but  in  Poland  they  aro  free. 

The  Lithuanians  inhabit  the  countries  adjacent  to  the 
northern  part  of  Poland  and  to  Eastern  Prussia,  or  the 
governments  of  Vilua  and  Minsk.  Their  number  does  tut 
exceed  one  million  and  a  half.  Though  certainly  belonging 
to  the  Slavonian  family,  their  language  is  very  different 
in  its  material  and  forms,  but  is  intermixed  with  many 
Russian  terms.  They  are  agriculturists,  but  otherwise 
they  have  not  made  much  progress  in  civilization.  North 
of  the  Lithuanians,  in  Courland  and  Livonia,  arc  the 
Lettes,  whose  number- probably  does  not  much  exceed  half 
a  million.  They  speak  a  language  different  from  that  of 
the  Russians  and  the  Lithuanians.  They  are  exclusive!) 
occupied  with  the  cultivation  of  the  ground.  Those  wlm 
live  in  Courland  are  frequently  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Koors.  Both  nations,  the  Lithuanians  and  Lettes,  were 
bondsmen  to  the  German  nobility  established  in  ibn 
country,  till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  who  effected 
their  emancipation. 

The  Vlaches,  or  Wallachians,  only  live  in  tho  most  souib- 
western  angle  of  the  empire,  in  the  government  of  Bes- 
sarabia, between  the  rivers  Dniester  and  Pruth.  Their  uuw- 
ber  dues  not  exceed  half  a  million.  They  speak  a  language 
which  is  mainly  composed  of  Latiu,  Greek,  Italian,  ami 
Turkish  words,  which  however  have  undergone  some  change 
and  corruption.  They  are  industrious  cultivators  of  (in- 
land; but  do  not  appear  to  have  otherwise  made  much  pu> 
gress  iu  civilization.  They  wero  formerly  slaves  to  the 
boyars  or  nobility,  but  they  ceased  to  be  so  nearly  I  on 
years  ago.  Among  the  Vlaches  there  aro  a  few  families  of 
Servians  or  Raizes,  and  a  few  more  are  settled  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Ekatarinoslaf. 

Tho  Tshudes,  or  Fins,  wero  formerly  considered  to  belong 
to  the  Mongol  race ;  but  their  light  hair  and  their  blue  eves 
have  of  late  procured  them  a  place  among  the  Caucasian 
race,  in  spite  of  their  fiat  noses  and  llattencd  countenance*. 
They  inhabit  two  separate  portions  of  Russia.  The  majority 
of  them  are  settled  on  both  sides  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
Two  of  these  nations,  tho  Fins  and  the  Laplanders,  oc- 
cupy the  country  north  of  the  gulf.  The  Fins,  who  inhalui 
Finland  to  the  number  of  more  than  one  million  and  n 
half,  are  agriculturists  and  breeders  of  cattle:  they  manage 
their  dairies  with  great  skill.  The  Laplanders  live  north  cl 
65°  N.  lat.,  and  are  mostly  occupied  with  their  reindeer. 
Their  number  does  not  exceed  a  few  thousands.  On  the 
south  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  are  the  Esthes  or  Esthonuoj, 
whose  number  is  above  half  a  million.  Their  language  i» 
similar  to  that  of  tho  Fins.  They  are  almost  exclusively 
occupied  with  tho  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and  were  serf* 
to  the  nobles  until  1818,  when  the  emperor  Alexander 
effected  their  emancipation.  South  of  the  Esthoniaus.  ui 
tho  country  lying  ou  both  sides  of  the  small  river  Salt* 
(near  58°  N.  lat.),.  is  the  small  tribe  of  the  Livis  or  Livo- 
nians,  who  have  given  their  name  to  Livonia.  It  is  supposed 
that  they  formerly  extended  to  the  northern  bank*  of  the 
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Diina,  but  wero  expelled  from  the  soathcrn  districts  by  the 
Leltes.  Tbcir  number  does  not  exceed  two  thousand.  They 
speak  a  dialect  of  the  Finnish  language,  and  are  exclusively 
agriculturists. 

The  eastern  members  of  theTshudic  family  are  separated 
from  the  western  by  an  immense  tract  of  country  upwards 
of  500  miles  in  width,  which  is  now  inhabited  by  Russian*. 
When  and  how  the  separation  took  place  is  not  on  record. 
The  eastern  Tshudic  tribes  live  on  the  western  declivity 
of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  middle 
Volga,  and  are  eight  in  number, — Syrianes,  Pcrmians,  Vo- 
gules,  Votiakes.  Chuvashes,  Cheremisses,  Mordvines  or 
Mordwi,  and  Teptiares. 

The  Syrianes,  the  most  northern  of  theso  tribes,  inhabit 
the  woody  country  between  the  upper  course  of  the  Kama 
and  the  Vychegda,  an  affluent  of  the  Dwina,  and  particu- 
larly both  banks  of  the  Vychegda,  as  far  west  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Syssola.  Their  number  is  stated  not  to  exceed  30,000. 
Their  principal  occupation  is  the  chase  of  the  wild  animals 
with  which  their  country  abounds.  Their  language  differs 
very  little  from  that  of  the  Pcrmians,  which  ha*  preserved  a 
great  affinity  to  that  spoken  by  the  Finlanders,  but  still 
so  far  differs  from  it  as  to  be  properly  considered  a  distinct 
dialect.  The  Permians  occupy  the  country  south  of  the 
Syrianes.  between  the  rivers  Kama  and  Viatka.  Their 
number  is  stated  not  to  exceed  35,000  individuals.  Though 
agriculture  has  made  more  progress  among  them  than 
among  the  Syrianes,  they  derive  their  principal  subsistence 
from  the  chase,  and  more  especially  from  the  fisheries  in 
the  Kama  and  Viatka.  Both  tribes,  the  Syrianes  and 
Permians,  though  they  have  preserved  their  own  dialects, 
generally  speak  also  the  Russian  language. 

The  Vogules  occupy  both  declivities  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tain* between  58°  and  60°  N.  lat.    According  to  the  de- 
scription of  them  by  Pallas,  it  would  seem  that  they  rather 
belong  to  the  Mongol  than  to  the  Caucasian  race.  They 
are  short  in  stature,  have  round  faces  with  projecting  cheek- 
bone«,  and  very  little  beard.    They  may  be  compared  with 
thcC&lmucks.  But  on  the  other  hand  their  language  shows 
that  they  belong  to  tbcTshudes,  though  it  exhibits  so  many 
peculiarities  at  to  have  been  sometimes  considered  a  peculiar 
language.   The  affinity  of  their  language  to  that  of  the 
IVfngynr*  in  Hungary  is  stated  to  be  very  great.   The  Vo- 
Siilo*  live  entirely  on  the  produce  of  the  chase.    They  live 
i!i  5inall  societies,'  consisting  only  of  five  or  six  huts,  and  lead 
a  wandering  life.    Their  number  is  stated  to  amount  to 
In  ft  .000  individuals,  of  whom  however  the  greater  part  live 
ta*t  of  the  Ural  Mountains  in  Siberia.    A  small  number 
l  ave  been  converted  to  the  Greek  church ;  the  remainder 
;tc  heathens. 

The  Votiakes  are  settled  west  of  the  Permians,  on  both 
sides  of  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Viatka,  and  in  the  coun- 
(  v  about  the  source  of  the  Kama.  In  the  conformation  of 
tiieir  body  they  rather  rcsemblo  the  proper  Fins  than  any 
of  these  eastern  Tshudic  tribes;  anu  their  language  has 
also  a  greater  affinity  to  that  of  tho  tribes  on  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Finland.  They  are  diligent  agriculturists,  ac- 
cording to  Pallas,  and  rear  also  cattle  and  bees.  Some  of 
the  peasants  have  more  than  fifty  bee-hives.  The  wax  and 
honey  arc  sent  to  Archangel.  Their  number  is  stated  to 
exceed  100,000  individuals;  and  government  has  granted 
them  permission  to  live  under  magistrates  of  their  own 
tribe  and  chosen  by  themselves.  They  pay  only  a  capitation- 
tax.    Most  of  them  have  embraced  Christianity. 

The  Chuvashes  and  Cheremisses  live  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Casan.  on  both  sides  of  the  Volga.  The  first- 
named  tribe  is  chiefly  settled  on  the  western  side  of  the 
river,  and  the  Cheremisses  on  tho  eastern.  Single  families 
□  re  found  as  far  south  as  the  town  of  Saratov.  Tue  number 
of  the  Chuvashes  is  stated  to  be  .170,000,  all  of  whom,  with 
the  exception  of  about  3000,  have  become  members  of  the 
Greek  church.  In  their  personal  appearance  they  resemble 
t  rie  Turkish  or  Tartar  tribes,  a  circumstance  which  is  attri- 
buted to  their  having  lived  for  many  centuries  near  the 
Tartars  of  Casan.  As  to  their  language,  a  difference  of 
opinion  prevails.  Tho  French  philologist  Levesqu*.  from 
the  examination  of  a  printed  grammar  of  their  language,  is 
of  opinion  that  it  contains  a  large  number  of  roots  which  are 
common  to  the  Finnish  language.  But  Lurnley  Davids 
says  that  the  grammar  of  their  language  approaches  very 
nearly  to  the  pure  Turkish,  that  about  three-fourths  of  the 
words  are  of  Turkish  origin,  and  the  rest  belong  to  the  Ou- 
ralion  and  Samoyede  languages,  and  that  some  few  are  en- 


tirely unknown.  Tho  Chuvashes  cultivate  the  ground, 
and  rear  cattle  and  bees :  the  care  of  bees  is  a  regular  branch 
of  rural  economy.  The  Cheremisses  are  stated  to  amount 
to  about  200,000  individuals.  Their  language  seems  to 
contain  a  much  larger  number  of  Finnish  roots  than  that  of 
the  Chuvashes,  but  they  are  intermixed  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  Turkish  origin.  The  conformation  of  their  body 
likewise  shows  some  mixture  with  the  Turkish  race.  Tliey 
are  very  diligent  and  intelligent  agriculturists,  and  have 
large  herds  of  cattle.  The  majority  have  adopted  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Greek  church,  but  many  still  adhere  to  their 
heathen  ceremonies  and  tenets.  All  of  them  observe  tiio 
religious  festivals  both  of  tho  Greek  church  and  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans. 

The  Mordwi  or  Mordvines  are  settled  west  of  the  Chu- 
vashes, in  tho  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Num. 
which  falls  into  the  Volga  from  the  south,  between  Nishnc'i 
Novgorod  and  Casan.  On  the  west  they  extend  to  the  very 
banks  of  the  river  Oka.  They  r.re  divided  into  two  tribes  : 
thcErsad  or  Ersancs,  who  inhabit  the  tracts  along  the 
eastern  banks  of  the  Oka ;  and  the  Mokshad  or  Moskban,  on 
tlto  banks  of  the  Sura  and  Moksha.  They  nro  dispersed  in 
the  forests  of  the  governments  of  Casan,  Nishuei  Novgorod, 
Simbirsk,  Saratov,  Pensa.andTambow.and  live  intermixed 
With  the  Russians,  with  whom  they  communicate  mote  freely 
than  the  Chuvashes  and  Cheremisses.  Their  number  is 
stated  not  to  exceed  92.000  souls.  They  are  all  Christians. 
They  rather  resemble  the  Russians  than  the  Cheremisses 
and  other  Finish  tribes.  Their  language  is  of  Finnish 
origin.  They  cultivate  their  lands  with  great  care,  and 
their  fields  are  not  inferior  to  tho  best-cultivated  grounds 
in  Russia.  They  pay  great  attention  to  bees,  especially  the 
Mokshad,  who  have  their  lauds  in  the  middle  of  the  exten- 
sive forests  of  lime-trees  which  are  contiguous  to  the  o.ik- 
forests.  Some  individuals  have  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  bee-hives.  Their  honey  is  preferred  to  that  of 
any  other  part  of  Russia. 

Tho  Teptiares,  the  most  eastern  of  the  Finnish  tribes,  are 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Bialaya.  an  allluent  of  the  Kama 
from  the  east.  The  origin  of  this  triVc  is  of  comparatively 
modern  date.  When  the  Russians,  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  centurv,  took  possession  of  the  territories  belonging 
to  the  khan  of*  Casan,  a  number  of  Cheremisses,  Chu- 
vashes, Votiakes,  and  Tartars  left  their  country  and  settled 
along  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Bialaya,  where  they 
soon  formed  a  separate  nation,  which  however  was  subject 
to  a  tax  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  to  the  Bashkirs, 
in  whose  country  they  had  settled.  Though  the  Finnish 
clement  prevails  in  their  language,  it  always  contained  a 
largo  number  of  Turkish  words,  which  were  further  increased 
by  their  close  connection  with  their  neighbours  the  Bash- 
kirs. They  do  not  attend  much  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  but  rear  cattle  and  bees,  and  pass  a  great  part  of  their 
timo  in  hunting  the  wild  animals  with  which  their  country 
abounds.  Their  number,  which  in  the  middle  of  the  lust 
century  did  not  exceed  .14,000  individuals,  is  stated  to  have 
increased  to  110,000.  They  are  partly  heathens  and  partly 
Mohammedans.  The  exerlionsof  the  Greek  clergy  to  intro- 
duce their  creed  among  them  have  almost  entirely  failed. 

The  third  great  branch  of  the  Caucasian  family  which  inha- 
bits Russia  is  theTurkish.  Tliey  are  generally  called  Tartars, 
but  they  call  their  language  Turkish.  They  did  not  origi- 
nally inhabit  any  portion  of  Russia,  but  came  into  it  between 
the  ninth  and  thirteenth  century  with  the  Mongols  and 
other  conquerors.  TheTurkish  tribes  at  present  existing  in 
Russia  are  four,  the  Tartars  of  Casan,  the  Bashkirs,  the 
Mctsheriakes.  and  tho  Nogai  Tartars.  Tho  Tarturs  of 
Casan  are  the  most  civilised  nation  in  Russia.  Their  lan- 
guage, according  to  Lutnley  Davids,  is  tho  most  cultivated 
and  polished  of  the  Turkish  idioms.  The  attempts  of  the 
Greek  clergy  to  convert  them  to  Christianity  have  not  been 
successful,  and  they  are  still  Mohammedans ;  they  take  great 
care  of  the  education  of  their  children.  They  have  schools 
both  for  the  lower  and  higher  classes  of  the  people.  In  the  ele- 
mentary schools  instruction  is  given  in  reading  and  wi  lling, 
and  the  Koran  and  some  other  religious  books  are  ex  plained. 
The  objects  of  instruction  in  tho  higbor  schools  are  tho 
Turkish,  Persian,  and  Arabian  languages,  and  arithmetic 
The  priests  are  educated  in  an  institution  established  for 
I  that  purpose  in  a  villago  called  Gargali,  which  is  about  nino 
I  miles  from  the  town  of  Orenburg.  Those  who  are  esta- 
blished at  Casan,  and  in  other  towns,  are  cither  merchants 
or  manufacturers.  They  traflic  chielly  in  tea,  goods  ira- 
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ported  from  Bokhara,  and  stuff*  of  European  manufacture. 
They  are  very  expert  in  tanning  luutlier.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  villages  are  very  careful  cultivators  of  tho  soil,  and 
also  occupy  themselves  with  rearing  cattle  and  bees.  Their  j 
village*  are  well  provided  with  the  roost  common  mechanics, 
as  lanners,  shoemakers,  tailors,  dyers,  blacksmiths,  and 
carpenters.  Like  other  Mohammedan*,  they  are  distin- 
guished by  their  cleanliness.  According  to  Erdrannn,  their 
number  amounts  to  about  230.000,  of  whom  about  one- 
eighth  have  embraced  Christianity. 

The  Bashkirs  inhabit  both  declivities  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, from  56°  N.  lal.  southward  to  the  sources  of  the  river 
Ural  near  54°  N.  lat.  There  is  some  reason  for  believing 
that  this  tribe  has  always  inhabited  the  country  which  they 
now  occupy,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  present  Bash- 
kirs resemble  in  language  and  manners  the  Tartars  of 
Casan.  though  in  the  form  of  I  heir  body  they  approach  the 
type  of  the  Mongols,  The  Bashkirs  still  adhere  to  a  wan- 
dering life.  In  winter  they  inhabit  villages,  but  in  summer 
they  ramble  about  in  the  country,  sometimes  to  a  distance 
of  60  or  80  miles  from  their  villages.  They  cultivate  some 
patches  of  land  near  the  houses  before  they  begin  their 
wandorings,  but  the  produce  of  these  fields  is  not  adequate 
to  their  consumption.  Their  riches  consist  in  horses,  of 
which  the  poorest  peasant  has  from  30  to  50.  and  many  have 
500,  and  the  richest  from  1000  to  2000.  Their  horses  arc 
of  a  good  breed.  They  keep  only  a  small  number  of 
black  cattle,  sheep,  and  gouts.  They  have  also  a  great 
number  of  bee  hives,  and  they  collect  an  immense  quantity 
of  wax  and  honey  from  the  wild  bees,  which  are  nowhere 
more  common  than  in  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  base  of 
the  Ural  Mountains,  They  are  good  huntsmen,  and  know 
completely  how  to  train  the  falcon  for  the  chnsc.  The 
smaller  species  arc  used  by  them  to  take  hares,  but  the 
larger  (Falco  chrysactus)  is  used  in  hunting  foxes,  and  even 
wolves.  They  sell  a  considerable  number  of  these  trained 
birds  to  the  Kirghis  Cossacks.  The  number  of  Bashkirs 
amounts  to  150,000  individuals.  Tho  small  tribes  of  the 
Metsheriakes,  which  do  not  exceed  20,000  individuals, 
li\e  dispersed  among  the  Bashkirs,  and  subsist  on  the  pro- 
duce of  their  herds  of  cattle  and  of  their  bee-hives.  They 
also  cultivate  the  ground,  but  not  to  a  great  extent.  They 
are  considered  to  be  more  civilised  than  their  neighbours.  I 
Both  tribes  are  Mohammedans. 

The  Nogai  Tartars  inhabit  the  Crimea  and  tho  steppe 
which  extends  north  of  tho  peninsula;  they«ro  also  dis- 
persed over  the  country  east  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  along 
the  northern  base  of  the  Caucasus.  They  are  stated  to 
compose  a  population  of  600,000  individuals.  A  considerable 
number  of  them  are  settled  in  the  valleys  and  towns  of  the 
mountainous  part  of  the  Crimea,  where  they  are  agricul- 
turists, and  have  extensivo  orchards.  They  also  manu- 
facture leather,  and  make  cutlery,  saddles,  and  shoes. 
This  portion  of  the  Nogai  has  attained  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  civilization,  and  they  are  hardly  inferior  in  that 
respect  to  the  Tartars  of  Casan.  Tbeir  number  does  not 
,  much  exceed  250,000.  The  remainder  of  this  branch  of 
Tartars  lead  a  wandering  life  in  the  extensive  steppes  which 
thev  inhabit.  In  summer  they  travel  northward  with  their 
flocks,  and  sow  a  little  wheat  and  millet  in  some  convenient 
place.  In  winter  they  return  to  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Azof  or  some  warmer  tracts.  Their  herds  consist  of  cattle 
and  horses,  but  of  a  rather  small  breed:  their  horses  are 
much  prized,  being  strong,  hardy,  and  tractable.  The  have 
numerous  flocks  of  the  large-tailed  sheep.  Notwithstanding 
their  wandering  habits,  they  have  adopted  a  degree  of  civili- 
zation in  their  dresses  and  manners,  which  are  derived  from 
their  kinsmen  of  the  Crimea. 

Tho  number  of  individuals  belonging  to  tho  Teutonic 
family  is  probably  larger  than  that  of  the  Turks.  They  are 
Germans  and  Swedes,  with  whom  a  few  Danes  are  mixed. 
Numerous  families  of  Germans  are  dispersed  through  the 
provinces  along  the  Baltic,  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
among  the  Incites  and  Esthonians,  and  in  those  parts  they 
constitute  the  nobility  of  the  country.  Most  of  these  fami- 
lies settled  there  when  the  Order  of  the  Knights  Sword- 
liearers  was  the  acknowledged  sovereign  of  these  countries 
(from  1300  to  1530).  Great  numbers  of  German  families 
aro  settled  in  the  two  capitals  of  the  empire.  When  Peter 
founded  Petersburg,  he  peopled  it  at  first  almost  exclusively 
with  Germans,  and  they  constituted  for  several  years  the 
principal  population  of  the  town.  Even  at  present  their 
number  is  stated  to  exceed  24,000.  The  Germans  are  also 


numerous  iu  all  the  sea-ports,  in  the  southern  provinces  and 
in  the  Crimea;  and  along  the  middle  course  of  the  Volga  a 
great  number  of  German  colonists  have  been  settled  at  the 
expense  of  government  iu  the  last  seventy  years.  The  num- 
ber of  such  colonists  in  tlie  government  of  Saralow  alone 
amounts  to  more  than  30,000,  and  they  constitute  nearly  the 
whole  population  of  some  towns  and  of  villages. 

The  Swedes  are  numerous  along  the  northern  coast  or  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nix  In  some  places  they  constitute  the  whole  population, 
to  the  exclusion  of  tho  Kins,  but  generally  both  nations 
live  together.  The  number  of  Swedes  in  these  parts  pro- 
bably exceeds  100,000,  and  there  are  also  a  few  Swedish  fa- 
milies in  Esthonia. 

There  are  no  Jews  in  the  central  and  northern  provinces  ; 
but  they  are  numerous  in  those  parts  which  formerly  bo- 
longed  to  Poland,  especially  in  the  government  of  Yilua, 
Grodno,  Volhynia,  and  Podolia,  where  they  are  almost  the 
sole  inhabitants  of  the  towns.  They  exercise  several  kinds 
of  handicraft ;  they  are  smiths,  tailors,  shoemakers,  kc. 
They  have  also  small  breweries  and  distilleries.  Their 
number  is  stated  to  exceed  a  million. 

The  number  of  Greeks  probably  does  not  exceed  half  a 
million.  Thoy  are  dispersed  all  over  the  southern  provinces 
of  the  empire  as  merchants;  and  iu  the  Crimea  there  are 
a  few  villages  entirely  iubabited  by  them.  They  occupy 
themselves  with  agriculture,  especially  gardening. 

The  Catmucks  show  their  Mongol  origin  by  the  form  of 
their  body,  as  well  as  by  their  language.  [Calmucrs/J  The 
tribes  of  this  nation  which  still  exist  in  the  south-eastern 
steppes  of  Russia  are  the  remnant  of  those  which  fert 
Russia  in  17  70  and  1772,  at  tho  invitation  of  the  Chinese 
government,  and  settled  in  the  plains  of  Soongnria.  Thev 
arc  divided  into  five  tribes.  The  D.crbet  and  Torgol  art 
the  most  western,  and  occupy  the  country  between  tbeSarpa 
and  the  Don,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Sal,  nearly  as  Ut 
west  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  Manytch.  On  the  east  vf 
the  Sai  pa  aro  two  other  tribes,  the  Erked  and  Baganzokhan, 
who  extend  their  rambles  to  theshorcs  of  the  Caspian.  The 
fifth  tribe,  the  Khoshud,  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower 
Volga,  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  first  tribe  is  t'uc 
most  numerous,  consisting  of  12,000  kybitkas,  or  famiht-*; 
the  four  latter,  taken  together,  probably  fall  short  of  tint 
number.  In  summer  n  part  of  them  live  chiefly  on  tut 
produce  of  the  chase,  of  which  the  saiga  antelopes  are  the 
principal  object,  but  in  winter  they  depend  only  on  thtif 
nerds.  They  wander  about  with  thoir  flocks  and  herds  in 
the  immense  steppes.  In  a  country  which  has  hanlly  j 
few  patches  of  cultivable  land,  the  Calmucks  by  alio 
management  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  horses,  rat  lie. 
camels,  sheep,  and  goats  to  the  number  of  three  milltu.i  of 
heads.  The  value  of  tho  goods  exported  from  their  country 
to  other  parts  of  Russia  is  estimated  at  one  million  and  n 
half  of  rubles.  Thoy  consist  of  wool,  hair,  tallow,  lamb  ami 
sheepskins,  hides,  and  fur.  The  Calmucks  are  Buddhrsi*. 
and  the  only  nation  in  Europe  which  professes  that  religion. 
They  have  the  different  classes  of  priests  found  among  the 
Buddhists, as  lamas, gellonghi.gezuli, and  reandshicarai, and 
up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century  they  were  sulject  l.  tin- 
ecrlcsiastieol  authority  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  who  resides  a: 
L'hassa  in  Tibet,  but  in  1800  the  emperor  Paul  induced 
them  to  choose  their  own  Great  Lama,  to  whom  aU 
the  other  lamas  and  priests  are  subject.  The  Calmucks 
are  not  immediately  subject  to  the  governor  of  Astrakhan, 
but  have  their  own  political  administration,  of  which  tho  kbsn 
of  the  Derbet  tribe  is  the  head.  He  is  assisted  by  eight 
counsellors  and  judges,  and  a  person  sent  from  Petersburg. 

By  the  emigration  of  the  larger  number  of  Calmucks  :n 
1771  and  1772,  tho  whole  steppo  between  the  rivers  Y<W» 
and  Ural  south  of  the  Obstshei  Sirt  was  at  once  depmel 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  remained  in  that  state  till  about  i;?j 
or  1 786,  when  a  numerous  tribe  of  Kirghis  Cossacks  be- 
longing to  the  Little  Horde  of  that  nation,  on  account  of  un- 
civil wars  then  existing  between  the  different  tribes  of  ti-jt 
horde,  w  as  induced  to  submit  to  the  Russian  governni<::;t, 
and  wta  settled  in  tho  tract  which  the  Calmucks  had  al*u;- 
doncd.  Thoy  are  known  under  the  name  of  the  Buta 
horde,  from  the  name  of  their  chief,  called  Bukci,  who  in- 
troduced them  into  Russia.  At  that  time  the  horde  ca.- 
sisted  of  about  10,000  kybitkas,  or  families  but  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  number  may  at  present  not  fall  short  uf 
120,000  individuals.  In  personal  appearance,  they  gieiUy 
resemble  the  Calmucks  and  other  Mongol  tribes,  but  their 
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language  is  Turkish,  and  it  it  supposed  that  thoy  owe  their 
origin  to  several  tribes  of  Mongols,  which  have  united  with 
Turkish  tribes,  and  in  progress  of  time  formed  one  nation. 
Like  the  Calmucks,  they  are  nomadic  herdsmen,  but  they 
have  only  a  small  number  of  camels,  the  climate  of  their 
country  being  much  more  severe  than  the  steppes  farther 
west.  They  also  keep  some  rattle  and  goats.  Their  wealth 
mainly  consists  in  horses  and  sheep.  Some  rich  proprietors 
are  said  to  have  4000  or  5000  horses  and  20,000  sheep. 
The  sheep  supply  the  principal  articles  of  traffic  and  nume- 
rous Hocks  are  annually  sold  to  tho  Russians  at  Orenburg, 
Troizk,  and  Astrakhan.   Their  agriculture  is  limited  to  the 
raising  of  some  barley,  and  a  small  quantity  of  wheat  and 
millet!  They  arc  also  expert  hunters,  and  in  winter  kill  the 
fur-bearing  animals,  with  which  their  country  abounds,  and 
in  summer  ihc  saiga-antelope.    The  Kirghis  Cossacks  are 
Mohammedans,  but  far  from  being  very  exact  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  prescribed  by  that  religion. 

( Pallas,  Risen  dureh  Versehiedene  Provinzen  des  Rus- 
tixchen  Reiehs;  Pallas,  Travel*  through  the  Southern  Pro- 
vinces of.  the  Russian  Empire ;  Erraan,  Reise  um  die  Erde ; 
Zwick.  Calm uc  Tartary,  or  a  Journey  from  Sarepta  to 
teveral  Calmuc  Hordes ;  Erdmann.  Beit  rage  zur  Kenntnus 
des  Innern  von  Russland ;  Georgi.  Besehreibung  des  Hus- 
fischers  Reiches ;  Klaproth,  Asia  Poly™ fat ta  ;  Rose,  Reisc 
nnch  clem  Ural,  dent  Altai,  und  dem  Kasjrischen  Meere; 
Miller,  Der  Ugrisehe  Volksstamm ;  and  Schubert,  Reise 
durch  Schtoeilen,  Nortcegen,  Lappland,  Finnland,  und  In- 

Agriculture. — Notwithstanding  the  variety  and  great 
abundance  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  Russian 
empire,  agriculture  may  bo  said  to  be  even  now  in  its 
first  stage,  since  there  is  certainly  no  province  which  yields 
ever  half  of  what  it  is  capable  of  producing.  Hence 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  empire  it  is  not  so  much  the 
ground  itself  that  has  any  value,  as  the  labouring  popula- 
tion, and  accordingly  it  is  not  the  number  of  acres  in  an 
estate  that  is  considered,  but  that  of  tho  male  serfs  attached 
toil.  The  Southern  Baltic  provinces,  the  governments  near- 
est to  Moscow,  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  have  the  greatest 
proportion  of  cultivated  land,  and  the  best  system  of  culti- 
vation, but  it  is  only  on  a  few  estates  that  it  approximates 
to  that  of  Northern  Germany ;  yet  even  in  these  provinces 
there  are  extensive  tracts  in  which  not  one-fifteenth  part  of 
lite  surface  is  cultivated.   The  thinness  of  the  population, 
and  the  want  of  a  market  in  the  interior  of  the  empire,  con- 
tribute to  prolong  this  state  of  things ;  for  where  there  is  little 
demand  for  corn,  agriculture  languishes,  however  bountiful 
nature  may  be,  especially  when,  as  is  here  the  case,  the  in- 
habitants are  satisfied  with  having  a  sufficiency  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  are  too  little  advanced  in  the  scale  of  civili- 
sation to  have  any  desire  for  the  comforts  or  luxuries  of  a 
more  refined  state  of  society.   The  wholo  area  of  European 
Russia  is  (according  to  Schubert)  1,742,435,725  Prussian 
acres,  of  which  about  676,000,000  acres  are  covered  with  fo- 
rests and  shrubs:  about  771,000,000  acres  are  to  be  reckoned 
as  wholly  unproductive,  246,500,000  acres  at  the  most  as 
arable  land,  and  24,500,000  acres  as  meadow  land.    Of  the 
remaining  land,  not  even  a  rough  estimate  can  be  given,  for 
*ant  of  all  data  respecting  it  in  most  of  the  governments. 
On  account  of  the  comparatively  small  value  of  land,  and  the 
*ant  of  manure,  the  fields  in  Great  and  Littlo  Russia  are 
often  suffered  to  bo  fallow  for  two  or  three  years.  The  times 
of  sowing  and  harvest  are  regulated  according  to  the  climate. 
The  usual  kinds  of  corn  are  grown  in  most  of  the  govern- 
ments, viz.  rye,  wheat  of  many  different  species,  barley,  and 
oats;  maize,  chiefly  in  the  countries  about  the  Black  Sea, 
but  is  not  a  general  article  of  food.  The  kind  of  pulse  most 
cultivated  is  peas,  which  succeed  up  to  62°  N.  lat.    Millet  is 
grown  about  Tula,  hemp  chiefly  in  Little  Russia.    Flax  and* 
hemp  are  cultivated  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  iu  West 
Russia.  Hops  flourish  in  Poland  and  in  Little  Russia.  The 
cultivation  of  the  grasses  is  neglected.    Schubert  judges 
from  the  official  averages  for  several  years,  and  from  the 
tables  of  the  quantity  produced,  that  after  deducting  the 
reserve  of  seed  corn,  and  that  used  in  the  breweries,  the 
distilleries,  and  for  feeding  cattle,  besides  the  quantity  ex- 
ported, there  remain  (in  European  Russia)  about  fifteen 
Winchester  bushels  per  head.    Between  1830  and  1841 
there  have  been  several  years  in  which  the  harvests  have 
failed,  and  instead  of  exporting,  it  has  been  necessary  to  allow 
the  importation  of  corn  free  of  duty.   This  is  a»  present  the 
P.  U.,  No.  1262. 


I  case,  the  crops  in  1839  and  1840  having  proved  deficient. 
Tho  government  makes  great  efforts  to  favour  agriculture. 
It  endeavours  to  extend  useful  knowledge  on  the  subject  to 
all  parts  of  the  empire;  many  agricultural  societies  have 
been  formed,  and  schools  established,  in  which  everything 
bearing  on  the  subject  is  taught  in  the  most  simple  manner. 
A  school  of  agriculture  has  been  lately  formed  at  Gorygo- 
retzk  (a  domain  of  tho  crown)  near  Mohilew;  it  is  designed 
for  edneating  120  young  men  in  such  a  manner  as  to  qualify 
them  for  the  management  of  great  estates. 

The  breeding  of  silkworms  promises  to  prosper  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  empire,  that  is,  the  Transcaucasian 
provinces,  and  in  Taurida,  the  countries  on  the  Volga  be- 
I  t  ween  Sara  tow  and  Astrakhan,  and  tho  governments  of  Kiew 
and  Podolia. 

Manufactures. — The  manufactures  of  Russia  commenced, 
as  in  other  countries,  with  the  beginning  of  its  political  im- 
portance, but  have  been  chiefly  indebted  for  their  encou- 
ragement and  progress  to  tho  efforts  of  the  government. 
The  czars  Ivan  I.  and  II.,  who  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  bud  restored  Russia  to  independence,  invited  arti- 
sans and  workmen  from  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Italy,  and  established  at  Moscow,  Yaroslaw,  Smolensk,  and 
Kiew  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  linen,  arms,  &c. 
But  the  civit  wars  before  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Ro- 
manoff, and  the  interference  of  Sweden  and  Poland,  which 
led  to  the  desolation  of  tho  country,  checked  the  infant 
manufactures,  so  that  in  fact  nothing  was  done  till  tho  reign 
of  Peter  the  Great,  who  in  this,  as  in  manv  other  respects, 
was  tho  founder  of  tho  prosperity  of  Russia.  He  gavo  great  en- 
couragement to  foreign  manufacturers.and  founded  in  tho  fi  rst 
instance  great  manufactories  of  arms  at  Tula,  Petrozavodsk, 
and  at  Sestrabeck  near  Petersburg;  and  the  great  imperial 
manufactories  of  woollen  and  linen  at  Moscow.    At  Peters* 
burg  he  established  manufactories  of  articles  of  luxury,  such 
as  mirrors,  expensive  glass-wares,  rich  carpets,  silks,  cotton; 
&c.   In  all  the  larger  cities  ho  established  at  least  one 
manufactory  of  woollen,  linen,  and  metal,  so  that  at  his 
death  there  were  twenty-one  great  imperial  manufactories, 
and  many  smaller  ones,  partly  supported  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. Peter's  system  was  not  followed  up  by  his  immediate 
successors,  but  it  was  renewed  by  the  empress  Elizabeth, 
and  has  been  steadily  adhered  to  with  constantly  increasing 
energy,  and  the  most  brilliant  success,  up  to  the  present  timo. 
It  may  perhaps  be  questioned  whether  many  branches  of 
manufacture  may  not  have  been  forced  into  premature  ex- 
istence, for  the  protection  of  which  it  has  been  necessary  to 
establish  a  most  rigorous  system,  entirely  prohibitory  of  many 
foreign  articles,  and  imposing  enormous  import  duties  upon 
others.    This  system,  it  is  true,  chiefly  affects  the  rich,  for 
whose  use  foreign  goods  arc  imported.    The  chief  seat  of 
manufactures  is  Moscow  and  its  government;  and  next  the 
governments  of  Wladirair,  Nischnei  Nvogorod,  Saratow, 
and  Petersburg.  In  Poland,  the  woollen,  linen,  and  leather 
manufactures  attained  great  prosperity  under  Alexander. 
In  IS28  there  were  in  the  empire  6000  manufactories,  with 
250,000  workmen,  and  in  1831  there  were  100  with  steam- 
engines.   The  exhibitions  of  the  productions  of  Russian 
manufactures  which  hare  taken  place  within  these  few  years 
at  Petersburg  and  Moscow  have  greatly  contributed  to  excite 
|  emulation.    But  the  prices  of  most  of  the  articles  of  Russian 
manufacture  are  still  higher  than  in  most  other  European 
countries.   In  general  too  the  Russian  workman  finds  it 
difficult  to  give  to  his  work  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
He  is  indeed  very  clever,  and  imitates  with  wonderful  faci- 
lity, but  as  he  attends  mainly  to  external  appearance,  his 
works  are  deficient  in  quality  and  durability.   There  are 
exceptions  undoubtedly,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
most  of  the  manufactories  have  foreigners  at  their  head. 
The  Report  of  tho  department  of  manufactures  for  1839 
published  in  1840  (that  for  1840  has  not  appeared)  contains 
the  following  statements:— 

'  The  progress  of  manufactures  in  Russia  has  been  so  ojp 
tremoly  rapid  for  some  time  past,  as  to  excito  general  atten 
tion.  The  partial  failure  of  the  crops  in  some  seasons, 
though  it  ccrtaiuly  had  some  effect  on  the  inland  trade,  did 
not  prevent  an  increase  in  the  number  of  manufactories  and 
of  the  workmen  employed  in  them.  The  years  1835,  1836, 
and  1837  were  more  favourable  to  the  development  of  the 
national  manufactures ;  wo  have  seen  an  increase  of  acti- 
vity in  all  tho  provinces  of  our  vast  empire,  and  the  progress 
made  has  far  exceeded  the  most  sanguiue  expectations.  To 
give  out  readers  aa  idea  of  it,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  in 
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the  year  1838  the  number  of  new  manufactories  was  405. 
As  we  have  not  yet  received  oil  the  accounts  for  1839,  we 
canr.ot  statu  the  number  of  new  manufactories  established 
in  that  vear,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  as  considerable 
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'The  number  of  manufactories  existing  in  Russia  at  tho 
beginning  of  1839  was  0955,  and  that  of  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  them  412,931,  not  including  thoso  that  work  in 
tns  mines,  and  in  the  furnaces,  smel  ting-houses,  &c.  depen- 
dent on  them.  In  I $35  there  were  only  6015  manufactories 
jn  the  whole  empire,  employing  279,673  workmen.  Thus 
sre  have  840  new  establishments  in  three  years,  and  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  workmen 
employed. 

•Among  the  most  important  branches  of  national  industry, 
and  the  development  of  which  has  been  the  most  remark- 
able, arc  the  following : — 

Manufactories  of  Woollen  Cloths  and  other 
Woollen  Goods  .... 
Silk 
Cotton 

Linen  of  all  kinds 
Tanneries    .       ...       .       .  . 

Tallow  Melting-houses 
Candle  Manufactories 
Soap  Manufactories  .... 

Mctul-Warcs  .... 

'The  central  part  of  the  empire  is  the  chief 
manufacturing  industry.  Moscow  has  become  the  focus  of 
it;  in  tho  little  towns  of  the  government  of  which  it  is  the 
capital,  the  number  of  manufactories  continues  to  increase, 
so  that  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  there  were  in  that  go- 
vernment alone  1058  manufactories,  with  63,054  workmen. 
In  the  adjoining  government  of  Wladimir,  thero  were  315 
manufactories,  with  83.655  workmen ;  and  in  that  of  Kaluga, 
4  64  manufactories  and  20,401  workmen. 

*  Tho  changes  which  have  been  effected  in  several  other 
parts  of  the  empire  are  not  less  remarkable.  But  lately 
Tula  alono  used  to  bo  mentioned  for  its  manufactories  of  all 
kind*  of  metal  articles;  yet  the  1'24  manufactories  in  that 
government  (of  whu  h  3 :>  arc  of  metal  articles)  employ  only 
65.1s  workmen,  ihou.h  there  has  certainly  been  no  relaxa- 
tion of  their  activity;  I  hey  therefore  no  longer  hold  the  first 
place,  since  in  the  government  of  Perm  alone,  which  at  a 
pretty  recent  date  was  still  almost  a  desert,  there  are  now 
352  mnnufjcloiie*  (of  which  *l  are  of  metal  goods,  and  199 
tanneries),  with  36,6(tii  workmen. 

']<n*:|y  we  must  mention,  among  tho  branches  of  industry, 
tho  increase  of  which  has  been  ihe  most  remarkable,  the 
manufacture  of  lultuccojiiud  snuff.  In  the  year  1*39  they 
furnished  I  including  w  h  it  remained  of. the  preceding  year'* 
stock)  tobacco.  3, .sue, two  lbs. ;  snuff,  2. 2i  0.000  lbs  ;  roll 
tobacco  nnd  carroi  lohaceo,  8tW  Ilia.;  cigai*.  (i2„50i'.iiuo  lbs. 
There  wen- imported  from  I'm eign  counti  ie.  M.I  4 1  poods  in  leaf 
and  prepared  ;  but  50  64f.  poods  wcie  exported.  The  excise 
duly  on  the  tobacco  consumed  in  the  inlenor  produ.cd 
2,t.7o, 374  rubles  from  winch  musi  be  deducted  300,000 
rubles  for  the  expense  of  collecting  the  duty. 

*  The  above  are  the  great  man u fact  u res  properly  so  called. 
"We  have  not  (he  means  of  ascertaining  the  total  amount 
and  value  of  their  products  up  loa  recent  dale.  The  latest 
account  thai  Schubert  was  able  to  procure  in  1838.  was  tnal 
of  1828.  in  which  year  there  were  manufaciuied  20  mil- 
lion yards  of  linen,  nine  million  yards  of  woollens  (beside* 
seven  millions  in  Poland);  60  millions  of  calico;  2  million 
pounds  of  cotton-yarn ;  silk*  to  the  valuo  of  4  millions  of 
dollars;  I5millionsof  glass  bottle*;  80,000  chests  of  window- 
glass;  three  and  a  half  millions  of  hides;  500.000  poods  (at 
36  lb.)  of  potashes ;  two  million  poods  of  soap ;  and  975,000 
poods  of  sugar.  Besides  the  workmen  employed  in  those 
great  establishments,  there  were  800,000  employed  in  han- 
dicraft trades,  and  a  much  larger  number  in  the  villages, 
in  coarse  woollen  and  linen  manufactures,  iron,  and  other 
metal-wares,  or  in  preparing  bast-mats,  caviar,  hogs'  bris- 
tles, in  dressing  furs,  &c.' 

Commerce.— I.  Inland  Trade.— Tho  inland  trade  is  car- 
ried on  in  a  very  great  measure  by  means  of  annual  fairs, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  that  Of  Nischnei-Novgo- 
rod.  of  which  wo  have  given  a  very  detailed  account. 
[Nischnri  ISotoorod.]  The  following  is  an  official  list 
of  tho  principal  fairs,  and  of  the  value  in  rubles  of  the 
goods  exposed  for  sale  in  1839 :— '  Nischnei-Novgorod, 
161,643,674  ;  Irbit.  41,829,674;  Rorona,  first,  8,972,685; 


Romna,  second.  24,061,026;  Charkow,  first,  20,360,360; 
Charkow,  second,  17,386.235;  Charkow,  third,  6,281,605; 
Kursk,  31,401,630;  Kursun,  2,969,023;  Rostoff.  13.86U.476; 
Sumy,  first,  6,506,900 ;  Sumy,  second,  5,204,000  ;  Saratov, 
2,722,800;  Simbirsk,  5,101.300;  Tambow,  first,  1,821,51/0; 
Tambow, second,  1,465,800;  Taganrog, 2,030,781  ;  Jakuuk. 
1.593,671  ;  Lebedjan,  first.  2,143.416;  Lebedjan,  seconi. 
2,334,955;  Penza,  1.7N.970;  Nischnei-Lomoff,  1.928,9."u. 
The  total  amount  is  353,894,722  rubles  in  bank  assignati. 
which,  reckoning  the  ruble  at  \tyd'  English,  is  nearly  M 
millions  aud  a  half  sterling.' 

In  order  to  facilitate  still  more  tho  commercial  intercourse 
in  the  interior  of  the  empire,  tbo  minister  has  organised,  in 
different  cities  and  towns,  twenty-five  new  fairs  and  ten 
weekly  markets.    The  inland  trade  is  greatly  promoted  by 
the  extensive  system  of  inland  navigation,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  summary  for  tho  year  1839  :— 'The  goods  de- 
signed for  exportation  are  of  course  conveyed  in  a  great 
measure  by  water  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  empire 
to  the  seaports.    In  entering  into  some  detail  of  the  navi- 
gation on  the  rivers  and  canals  last  year,  we  shall  examine 
in  the  first  instance  their  result  as  a  means  of  aiding  our 
foreign  commerce.    The  following  is  the  number  of  the 
barks  and  rafts  which,  coming  from  the  provinces  more  or 
less  distant  from  tho  sea,  arrived  in  our  principal  seaports, 
with  the  valuo  of  the  cargoes.    1.  Archangel :  barks  1362  ; 
rafts,  1233;  value  of  the  cargoes,  15,281,505.  2.  St.  Peters- 
burg: barks,  22.042;  rafts,  784;  value  of  the  cargoes. 
196,974,904.    3.  Riga:  barks,  1965;  rafts,  1373 ;  value  of 
the  cargoes.  32,437,878.    Odessa,  tho  most  important  of  the 
seaports  in  the  south  of  Russia,  has  not  yet  had  any  direct 
communication  by  water  with  the  central  provinces  of  ibe 
empire,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  goods  conveyed  on  lac 
Dniester  and  Dnieper  from  the  interior  to  tho  mouth  of 
those  rivers,  are  sent  by  coasting  vessels  to  Odessa.  A. 
Cbcrson :  barks,  398 ;  rafts,  340 ;  value  of  the  cargoes, 
4.065,835.     5.  Taganrog,   Nukhitschcvan,  and  Hostow. 
These  three  towns,  which  are  very  near  each  other,  att  com- 
municating with  the  interior  by  the  Don. and  with  the  Black 
Sea  by  the  Strait  of  Kertsch,  ou^'ht  to  bo  considered  ns  one 
commercial  entrepot:  baiks,  328  ;  rafts,  114;  value  of  the 
cargoes,   8,353,820.     The   number  of  barks  and  rafts 
and  the  value  of  the  goods  despatched  on  the  Volga  U»  lbs 
port  of  Astrakhan  on  tho  Caspian,  were :  barks,  346;  raft*, 
12  ;  value  of  the  cargoes,  fi,2SS.t>77. 

'The  following  is  n  Miminnry  of  the  navigation  in  all  the 
rivers  of  Russia,  in  1*39.  I.  Despatched  from  the  several 
ports,  6(1,277  barks,  24,121  rafts;  arrived,  46.850  barks. 
I  7.4«".9  raits  ;  value  of  the  yoods  despaii  hed  from  these  ports 
737.wM.276  rubles;  value  »(  good*  arrived.  53^921,731). 
The  difference  which  may  be  observed  between  the  arrivals 
and  depart  ores,  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  a  great 
■minlier  of  the  barks  have  been  loaded  or  have  arrived  at 
intermediate  places.  Ihe  names  of  which  are  not  stated.' 

//.  Foreign  Commerce. 
Value  of  exports  :— 


To  foreign  countries  .... 

To  Finland  

To  Poland  

Total  

Imports : — 

From  foreign  countries  ...  . 
From  Finland  ..... 
From  Poland     .      '.       .  . 

Total 

'  Balance  in  favour  of  Russia  . 

Principal  articles  of  export : — 
Wheat   .       .     4.754,473  chetwerts  \ 
Flour     .       .     3,633,468  rubles  ) 
Cattle,  furs,  feathers,  mats  . 
Flax,  hemp,  linsoed,  hempseed,  oil,  tallow, 

hides,  wool,  bristles,  timber,  metals,  &c. 
Linen,  cordage,  woollens  and  cotton, 

candles,  soap,  coarse  woollen  cloth,  ex 

ported  to  China,  &c. 
Brandy,  dried  and  salt  fish,  fruits,  honey, 

Sec.  ... 


332,002,253 
2,901,767 
6.991,654 


341,898,679 

244,977.560 
1.543.680 
2.631,236 


249.152,476 
92,746,203 


88,259,596 
12,727,182 

203,642,732 

22,753,661 
3.877.066 
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Principal  articles  of  import:— 
1.  Ri<  e.  refined  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  wine, 

and  fruits   62,448.655 

1.  Raw  sugar  ii-l.7C8.2y8 

3.  Various  article*  whirh  cannot  be  placed 

an  g  taw  materials  or  manufactures, 

such  a*  pearls  and  precious  stones, 
books,  engravings,  furs,  &c  .cattle  and 

horses  from  Asia,  &c.      .        .        .  15,868,667 

4.  Foreign  manufacture*  of  silk,  woo], 

cotton.  Sec   47.074, 1  OS 

6.  Raw  materials   for  our  manufacto- 
ries :  Raw  cotton.  354,832  |>oods  .  8,824.035 
Spun  cotton,    535.837     „    .        .  30,304,689 
Indigo.             35.500     „     .        .      1 1 . 1  o  J ,  1 
Cluneal.           4.4't'J     ..     .        .  1,104^36 
Midler,           154.SII      ,.     .        .  3,797,196 
Die- woods.                      ,.     .         .  2.775.072 
The  iiumbi-r  of  ships  that  arrived  in  all  the  ports  of 
Russia  in  IS.iLi  was,  with  cargoes,  2426,  of  429.214  tons; 
m  ballast,  4192,  of  792,166  lotis;  sailed,  62 75,  with  car- 
goes of  1,025,612  tons;  in  ballast  307,  of  57,'J'J4  tons. 

The  custom-house  duties  produced,  in  1839,  91,889,61)6 
rubles. 

The  following  are  the  chief  particulars  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  Cronstadt  and  St.  Petersburg  in  1840:— Ships 
arrive!.  1213  with  cargoes,  of  which  176  with  corn,  and  256 
with  coals,  aud  163  in  ballast;  34  had  wintered.  The  steamer 
performed  42  voyages,  and  nine  new  ships  were  registered ; 
making  a  total  of  1461,  of  which  675  were  English,  and 
there  were  probably  maiiv  from  England  under  other  colours. 
The  number  of  ships  tfiat  sailed  was  1445,  of  which  736 
were  bound  to  England,  15  remained  for  the  winter,  and 
one  was  sold.    Thus  it  appears  that  nearly  half  the  import 
trade,  and  more  than  hair  the  export  trade,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  ships,  were  on  English  account.    Tlte  ton- 
nage of  the  English  vessels,  is,  we  believe,  greater  on  an 
average  than  that  of  any  others  employed  in  this  trade. 

The  value  of  the  goods  imported  into  St.  Petersburg  in 
1840,  on  whieh  the  duty  of  customs  was  paid,  amounted  to 
61.026,194  silver  ruble's  (the  silver  ruble  is  nearly  three 
shillings  and  three-pence  sterling),  including  gold  and  sil- 
ver to  the  amount  of  3,350,050  silver  rubles.  The  value  of 
the  exports  on  which  duty  was  paid  in  1840  was  36,536,814 
silver  rubles.  The  duties  of  custom  raised  in  1840  amounted 
to  15,344.586  silver  rubles. 

Fisheries,  see  Astrakhan;  Azoff;  Baltic;  Black 
Ska;  Caspian;  White  Ska;  Volga. 

Revenue. — The  revenues  of  Russia  have  increased  in 
mi  extraordinary  degree;   Schnitzler  estimates  them  at 
3I2.000.UOO  rubles,  exclusive  of  the  revenues  of  Livonia, 
Esthonia,  Couiland  and  Finland,  and  Poland.    If  we  add 
the  contributions  in  kind,  the  wholo  may  amount  to 
4<)0.00ii,0t.i(i.   The  debts,  which  are  of  different  descriptions 
At  different  rates  of  interest,  were,  in  1633,  863,249.849 
rub\es;  and  new  loans  have  since  been  contracted.  The 
debt  may  perhaps  amount  to  a  thousand  millions  of  rubles, 
or  about  40  millions  sterling. 

The  Army. — The  Russian  army  is  much  more  numerous 
than  that  of  France,  Austria,  or  Prussia,  and  is  composed  of 
the  following  corps: — I.Imperial  guard:  12  legimenU  of  in- 
fantry, each  of  3  battalions  of  800  men,  or  28,800;  eleven 
regiments  of  cavalry  of  800  men.  6800;  artillery  and 
pioneers,  2800 ;  Cossacks,  800 :  iu  all,  41,200.  2,  Infantry 
of  the  line,  a,  138  regiments,  each  of  2400 ;  in  all,  331,200 ; 
b,  garri-on  troops,  104,032.  3,  Regular  cavalry:  a,  cui- 
rassiers, 20  regiments,  20,000  men ;  b,  light  cavalry ;  64 
regiments  of  hussars  and  dragoons,  64,000  men :  in  all  84,000- 
4.  Artillery,  40,000;  engineers,  10,500:  making  a  grand 
total  of  6 1 2.000.  To  these  are  to  be  added  3a  regiments  of 
regular  Cossacks,  19,000;  18  regiments  of  Don  Cossacks, 
18,000  men;  10  regiments  of  Tschernomorsk  Cossacks, 
lo.OOO;  10  regiments  of  U ral  Cossacks,  10,000;  3  regitneuts 
of  Cossacks  of  the  Volga,  3000  ;  Siberian  Cossacks,  Ca  I  mucks, 
Tartars.  Bashkirs,  Caucasians,  40,000:  in  all,  100,000. 
These  irregular  troops  are  not  to  be  reckoned  as  belonging 
to  the  standing  army.  We  must  observe  that  the  numbers, 
though  officially  given,  cannot  be  implicitly  relied  on;  being 
often  rather  the  proper  full  complement,  than  the  number 
of  really  effective  men. 

The  Nary  is  divided  into  five  squadrons,  2  in  the  Black 
Sea,  and  3  in  tho  Baltic,  called  the  Blue,  White,  and  Red 
squadrons ;  each  squadron  consists  of  1  ship  of  the  hue  of  1 10 


guns,  2  of  84,  6  of  74,  6  frigates,  and  some  lighter  vessels. 
The  3  Baltic  squadrons  are  supposed  to  be  always  complete 
.and  ready  for  service.  There  is  also  the  galley  licet  of 
the  Baltic,  consisting  of  20  galleys  with  320  uuus,  25  Moat- 
ing batteries  with  160  guns.  81  gun-boats  with  162  guns, 
and  88  smaller  vessels;  the  squadron  uf  40  gun-boais  of 
the  Black  Sea;  the  tloljlla  of  the  Caspian,  consisting  of  6 
vessels  of  6  to  18  guns  and  1  I  galliots;  mid  the  flotilla  of 
Kamtchatka  and  Ochotzk,  consisting  of  3  vessels  of  10  to 
15  guns,  and  8  galliots.  These  vessels  arc  manned  wuli 
33,000  sailors.  9000  marines,  and  3000  artillery  men.  Tin- 
navy  has  probably  been  incieased  miicc  the  publication  of 
tins  ollicml  statement. 

Eilwntii)ii.—  \\  i,  a  fuel  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
that  in  Ru-sia  civilization  and  the  instruction  of  the  people 
have  originated  with  the  government,  which  has  given  the 
impulse  io  the  nation,  and  consequently  impressed  the  •>>*- 
tem  of  public  education  with  one  uniform  stamp.  The  fol- 
lowing cxtiact  from  a  manifesto  of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  of 
the  13th  of  July,  1826,  shows  the  spirit  of  the  system  now 
pursued : — 

'  L*:t  the  fathers  of  families  direct  all  their  attention  to  the 
moral  education  of  their  children.  It  is  certainly  not  to 
the  progress  of  civilization,  but  to  vanity,  which  produces 
only  idleness  aud  vacuity  of  mind,  to  the  want  of  real  in- 
struction, that  we  must  attribute  the  licentiousness  of 
thought,  those  unbridled  passions,  that  confused  and  fatal 
half-knowledge,  that  tendency  to  extreme  theories  anil  po- 
litical visions,  which  begin  with  demoralizing  and  etui  by 
ruining  their  victims.  Let  the  fear  of  God,  and  solid  and 
patriotic  instruction,  be  the  basis  of  all  hope  of  improve- 
ment, the  first  duty  of  all  classes.' 

The  institutions  for  public  education  are — I.  The  public 
schools  of  all  classes  under  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion. These  are— 1,  the  parish  schools ;  2,  district  schools ; 
3,  gymnasia;  4,  the  universities.  II.  The  military  schools. 
HI.  Ecclesiastical  schools.  IV.  Special  schools  depending 
on  different  branches  of  the  administration.  Each  univer- 
sity has  three  faculties— philosophy,  jurist 
medicine ;  ami  has  several  governments  attached  to  it. 
following  is  tho  slate  of  tho  universities  for  I  S3!)  :— 

Profnmra  »ml 

Kama. 

St.  Petersburg  . 
Moscow    .  . 
Dorpat 
Charkow  . 
Casau 


Tho 


58 
106 
65 
77 
79 
54 


400 

798 
525 
391 
225 
126 


439  2465 
At  Odessa  there  are  three  public  institutions,  viz. :— The 
Richelieu  Lyceum,  18  professors  and  57  students;  ditto, 
Demidoff,  20  professors  and  54  students;  ditto,  Besborodko. 
18  professors  and  45  students.  White  Russia,  consisting  of 
6  governments,  has  13  gymnasia,  2  noble  boarding-schools, 
16  district  aud  143  parish  schools— in  all  239  schools,  with 
11,530  scholars.  Including  tho  universities  and  the 
lyceums.  the  wholo  of  the  establishments  under  the  minister 
of  public  instruction  was,  in  1839,  1905,  with  97,912  pupils. 
Many  schools  have  been  founded  in  the  Transcau.caj.ian 
provinces,  but  the  number  of  pupils  is  inconsiderable,  pro- 
bably not  exceeding  1400. 

2.  The  military  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  grand- 
duke  Michael,  contain  about  9000  scholars;  the  naval 
schools  about  2500  scholars.  The  military  schools  of  all 
classes  have  1 8,000  scholars. 

3.  The  ecclesiastical  schools  of  the  Greek  church  were, 
in  1836,  384  in  number,  containing  58.586  scholars.  Tho 
schools  of  tho  Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  &c.  were  317, 
with  8003  scholars. 

4.  Special  schools  are  under  the  several  ministers  ;  such 
as  the  establishment!  of  the  empress  Matia,  those  under 
the  reigning  empress,  and  those  under  the  grand-duchess 
Helen,  besides  the  German,  Tartar,  and  Jewish  schools. 
Tho  special  schools  are  1022  in  number,  and  contain 
127,864  pupils.  The  government  contributes  about 
10,000.000  rubles  to  their  support. 

Population. — Various  causes  contribute  to  render  tho 
statement  of  the  population  very  inaccurate  and  imperfect. 
The  census  in  general  gives  the  number  of  mule*  only,  from 
which  the  number  of  females  is  estimated  according  to  the 
ascertained  proportion  iu  oilier  countries. 
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Russia  in  Europe. 


The  Baltic  Province*. 


Arc*  ia  Kng- 
lul.  Ss  Mile*. 

Population. 

TImj  principal  Towm. 

1.  Petersburg  . 
Divided  into 
9  Circles. 

16.600 

950,000 

» 

St.  Petersburg 
Cronstadt 
Schliisselburg  . 

XT 

Nana  .... 
Novaja-Ladoga        •  . 

476,386 
53,244 
4,000 
4,000 
3,000 

2.  The  Grand- 
Duchy  of  Finland 
Divided  into 
8  Provinces. 

134,000 

1,397,450 

iicisingi  ura  ... 
Wiborg  .... 
Abo  .... 

1,   linn  llA.r. 

1'ieauorg  ... 
Biorncborg 

Lovisa  .... 

Swoaborg 

Nystadt 

■  n  *  1  Mini*  .  1.  A 

CaileUy  .... 

5,000 
14,000 

3.000 
3.000 
3.500 
2,500 
2,0^0 
2,000 

3.  Esihonia 
4  Circles. 

7,224 

* 

282,000 

Revel  .... 

15,000 

4.  Livonia 
5  Circle*. 

17.340 

754,000 

Riga  .... 
Pernau  .... 
Dorpat  .... 
Windau  .... 

71.228 
10,000 
12,000 
2.500 

5.  Courland  . 
5  Bailiwicks- 

10,000 

503,000 

Milau  .... 
Libau  .... 

16.500 
6,500 

Great  Russia. 

G.  Moscow  . 
13  Circles. 

11,500 

1,500,000 

Moscow   .       .       .  . 

Scrpuchow  . 

Kolomna 

Borodino-Wiroja 

Mosaisk 

Dmitrow 

318.562 
6,000 
10.175 
G.OOO 
4,000 
3.000 

7.  Smolensk  . 
12  Circles. 

20,000 

1,190,000 

Smolensk        .  . 
VViacsma  . 
Porcstschje      .       .  . 
Roslawl          .  . 
Dorogobusch  ... 
Gsohalsk 

12,000 
12.000 
6,000 
4.000 
4.000 
3.0UO 

8.  Pskow  . 
8  Circlos. 

21,900 

900,000 

Pleskow          .  . 
Tornpoz          .       .  . 
Wcllikaja-Luki 

12,000 
12.000 
3,800 

9.  Twer  . 
12  Circles. 

23.560 

129,700 

Twer  .... 

Nschew-Wladimir 

Torse  ho  k         .        .  . 

Wischnei-Wolotschok 

Ostasclikow 

Kaschin 

24,000 
10.000 
15,000 
6,500 
6.500 
4,000 

10.  Novgorod  . 
10  Circles. 

» 

54,100 

950,000 

Novgorod        ,  . 
Staraj.vRussa 
Waldai  .... 
Tichwin  .... 
Kirilow  .... 
ftcloserek  ... 
Borowitschi     .       .  . 
Ustjuschna 

10,000 
5.600 
3.200 
4,100 
2,400 
3.000 
3,000 
3,000 

11.  Olonctz  . 
8  Circles. 

50,000 

359,000 

Petrozavodsk    .  . 
Olonctz 

Kargepol         .       .  . 

4,000 
3,000 
3,000 

12.  Archangel  . 
7  Circles. 

320,000 

263,000 

Archangel       ,       .  . 
Mesen  .... 
Onega  .... 

1 7,000 
2.000 
2,000 

13.  Wologda  . 
10  Circles. 

161,000 

630,000 

Wologda 

Usi  jug-Well  iki 

'forma  .... 

14.000 
14,000 
3.000 
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Great  Russia— continued. 


Ana  la  E»g- 

14.  Yaroslaw 
10  Circles. 

17,000 

1,040,000 

Yaroslaw 

Ugliuch         .  . 
Roslow  .... 
Romanow  ... 
Welikoje-Selo 
Rybinsk 

28,000 
7,800 
6,500 
4,500 
3,500 
3,600 

15.  Costroraa  . 
10  Circle*. 

30,000 

1,450,000 

Coslroma        .  , 

GaliUcb 

Sol  Oalitzkaja 

Makariew  ... 

Kimschna 

10,000 
6,500 
3.500 
3,000 
2,500 

16.  Wladimir  . 
13  Circlet. 

17,500 

1,400,000 

Wladimir 

Murom  .... 
Pereslawl-Saleski 
Gorochowez     .  . 
Susdal  .... 
Schuja  .... 

7.400 
6,500 
4,000 
2,800 
2.500 
2.000 

17.  Nischnei-Nov- 
gorod  . 
1 1  Circle*. 

20,180 

1,430,000 

Nischnei-Norgorod 
Muraschkma  . 
Arsaruaa 

Pawlona  Solo           .  . 
Podadiinski     .  . 
Balachna        .  . 
Pogrow  . 
GorodisU>dio  . 

24.995 
7,000 
8.500 
6,000 
5,500 
4,500 
3,500 
3.50C 

13.  Tambow 
12C>rcli».- 

24,200 

1.600,000 

Tambow          .       .  . 
Koslow  .... 
Kadom  .... 
Kirsanow 
Schattk 

Jelattna          .  . 
Mi>r*clian»k  ... 
Tetnnikow       .  . 
Lipetzk          .  . 

'20,000 
8.200 
7.000 
5,000 
7.000 
6,000 
6,000 
4.000 
6,300 

19.  Riasan  • 
12  Circles. 

16,000 

1.241,700 

Riasan  .... 
SaraUk  .... 
Donkow  .... 
Kasimow 

9,000 
5,000 
2,500 
10,000 

20.  Tula  . 
12  Circlet. 

11,200 

1,115,000 

Tula  .... 
Bjelew    .       .  . 
Wenew  .... 
Odojuw  .... 
Jefremow  . 

51.231 
7,000 
3,500 
3.300 
3,000 

21.  Kaluga.  . 
1 1  Circle*. 

10,560 

1.220,000 

Kaluga  .... 
Rorownk         .       .  . 
Koaeltk  .... 

32,345 
6,000 
3,500 

22.  Orel  . 
12  Circles. 

17,830 

1,500,000 

Orel  ... 
Siawsk  .... 
Briansk  .... 
Jelex  .... 
Bole  bow  .... 
KaraUchefT 

Liwny  .... 
Mzenak  .... 
Trubtschewsk  .       .  • 
Dmitrowkk 

40,000 
5,000 
5,000 
8,000 

14,000 
6.000 
6,000 
6.000 
3,500 
3,000 

23.  Kursk. 
13  Circlet. 

16,580 

1,527,000 

Kursk  .... 
Korotscba  ... 
Putiwl    .  . 
Hielgorod  ... 
Stidscba  ... 
Rylsk  .... 
Onkol-Staroi  . 
Mikbailowka  . 
Obojan 

25,000 
11 ,000 
10,000 
9,000 
7,000 
6,500 
6.900 
6,000 
6,000 

24.  Woronesb*  . 
12Qircle*v 

20,400 

1,508,000 

Woronesch  ... 
Ostrogohak  ... 

PawlOWlk       '.         a  . 

Korotojak       •      .  • 

43,800 
4,000 
2,500 
2,500 
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r             ,           !  Arr»  hi  KliB- 

PopoUlion. 

Th*  principal  Town,. 

Populilioo. 

25.  Kiew  . 
12  Circles. 

16,800 

1,530.000 

Kiow      ...  . 
Uman  .... 
Biulorcrkiew    .       .  . 
Chodorkow 
Lisanska 

44,613 
3,000 
3.000 
3,000 
2,800 

26.  C'.ernigow,  or 
Tscherniitow  . 
12  Circles. 

• 

20,000 

150,000 

Czernigow  (or  Tschernigow) 
Neschin 

Novgorod- Seversk 
Gluchow 

Batumi  .... 
Mglin  .... 
Siurudub  .... 
C\*  t .... 

i_/sier  .... 

*I0,000 
16,000 

8,000 
9,000 
5 , 000 
5,000 
4,500 

A  Iklill 

27.  Pollava 
12  Circles. 

• 

22,300 

1 ,950,000 

Poltava    .       .       .  *  . 
Kremcntschuk  . 
Mirgorod 

Pereaslaul       .       .  . 
Kobiljuki 

Lubtiy  .... 
Lokbwiza 

io,o(io 

H,  500 
7,500 
8,1)00 
7.000 
6,000 
6,000 

28.  Slobodsk-Uk- 
ruine     .  . 
11  Circles. 

29,000 

1  111  nAA 

Charkow 
Achtyrka 

K 1 1  tti f 

•  '  1 1 1 1 1  v        •         •         •  • 
Walki  . 

Tschugujew     .        .  . 
BielojKilju        .  . 
l<eli<:djan         .  • 
Boguduchow  ... 
Miropoljo  ... 
Krastmkulzk  . 
Smijew  .... 

18,000 
13.500 

1  »,uvu 

10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
9,000 
6,800 
G.800 
5.000 
5,000 

South  Rutna. 

29.  Ekatarinoslaf 

6  Circles. 

* 

25,000 

791,000 

Ekatarinoslaf 

Bachmut         .  ... 
Taganrog        .  , 
Azof  .... 
NakiUchevan  .  . 
Alexandrowsk         .  , 
Mariopol 

9,000 
4,000 

14,000 
3.000 

12,500 
4,000 
3,500 

30.  Cherson 

23,300 

765,000 

Cherson  .... 
Odessa  .... 
Eli>abelltproil  . 
Nikolajeff 

14,000 

73,000 
12,000 
14,000 

31.  Taurida 

6  Circles,  with  the 
country  of  the 
Tschernomorsk 
Cossacks. 

22.500 

» 

520,000 

Sympheropol    .  . 
Raktschisarai   .  . 
Fcodosia  ... 
Eupatoria        ■       ,  . 
Karasubasar  ... 
KerUch          .       ,  . 
Sevastopol 

5.800 
10,000 
6,000 
4,500 
4,000 
4.000 
4,000 

32.  Don  Cossacks 

63.650 

640,000 

Staro  Tschcrkask 
Novo  Tscherkask 

15.000 
10.000 

33.  Bessarabia  . 

* 

16.800 

• 

• 

720,000 

Kischeneff 

Akjcrtuan  ... 
Ismail  .... 
Bender  .... 
Khotitn  .... 
Kilia  Nova 

Beltsy     .       .       .  . 

42,636 
13,800 
12,500 
6.000 
8.000 
3.600 
3,500 

- 

* 

West  Rturia. 

34.  Wilna 
11  Circles. 

• 

24,400 

- 

1,315,800 

Wilna  .... 
Kreydani         .  . 
Troki  ...» 
Kowno           .       .  % 

58,000 
6.000 
4.000 
6,000 
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West  Rusxia.—Cuntinufid. 


Oortmiiieot. 

A  rea  la  Eog. 
limit  Sq.  aew». 

Population. 

The  principal  Town,. 

10,500 
8,000 
4.000 
2,000 

35.  Grodno  .. 
8  Circle*. 

.14,000 

800,000 

Grodno  .... 
Brzeac-Litewski 
Slonim  . 

Novogrodek    .       .  • 

36.  Witepsk  . 
12  Circles. 

* 

16,800 

935,000 

Witepsk  . 

Polotsk  .... 
Wclisch 

Dunaburg       .      .  . 
Newel  .... 

15,500 
10,000 
0,800 
4,000 
3,000 

37.  Mohilew 
1  '  Circles. 

19.300 

980,000 

Mohilew  .... 
Mstislawl 

Orscha  .... 
Dubrowna       .       .  • 

21,000 
5,000 
4,000 
4,000 

38.  Minsk 
10  Circles. 

37,000 

1,205,000 

Minsk  .... 
Slusk  .... 
■  Pinsk  .... 
Bobruisk 
Dawidow 

Borissow  .... 

20,000 
5,000 
4,500 
4,700 
3,500 
3,000 

Kr  J  *       V  UIIIJIllM  0 

2  Circles.  ■ 

1 

28,300 

1,500,000 

Schitomir 
Berdykziew 
Krzemieniec  . 
Dubno  .... 
Ostrog  .... 
Staro-Constantinow  . 
Jatlau  .... 
Olyka  .... 

8,300 
9,000 
8,000 
6,000 
5.000 
4,500 
5,000 
4,000 

40.  P<»Uia 
1.'  Circles. 

14,500 

1,550.000 

\T  ti  tti  i  n  ifv* 

IV  rl  llllll  IVX,               •              •  • 

Mohilew 
Staragrod 

16,000 
7.000 
7.000 

4l.  Provinces  of 
Bmlystoek  . 

3,400 

251,000 

BialyMock       .  . 
Ciechanowiek 
Sicmialjce       .  . 
Biulsk  .... 

6.000 
2.700 
4.000 
2,000 

Ki»;i-lnm  of  Pnlantl. 

42.  Cracow 
4  Circle*. 

-  4,000 

440.000 

Kclce  .... 

Pinczow 

Slawkow 

Zarki  .... 

5.000 
5.000 
2.000 
2.IS00 

43.  Sandomir 
4  Circles. 

5,500 

• 

415,686 

Sandomir 

Rudnin  .... 
Kozicnice 

0|>iicziio          •        •  • 

Koiiskie 

Oputow 

3.000 
3.700 
2.200 
3.500 
3.250 
2.500 

44.  Kalisch 
5  Circles, 

6,540 

649,328 

Kalisch 
Pciiikau 

Konin  .... 
Wulun  .... 
Sieradz  .... 

1 5,000 
4.276 
3,000 
3,000 
2,050 

45.  Lublin 
4  Circle*. 

C.G50 

518.000 

Lublin  .... 
Zamosc  . 
Lubartow 
Krubieszow  . 

12,000 
4.750 
3,20(1 
4,000 

46.  Plock  . 

6  Circles.  " 

6.500 

497.000 

Plock  .... 

Pultusk  . 

Wyzogrod 

Sierps  .... 

8,000 
3.760 
3,500 
2,600 

47.  Masovia  . 

7  Circles. 

»  » 

» 

7,350 

r 

• 

850,000 

Warsaw 

Oiockow .... 
Ixmcz    .  . 
Alexandrow  . 
Kutno  .... 

136.100 
8.000 
6,700 
3,000 
4,000 
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Kingdom  of  Poland.— Continued. 


Area  in  En; 
Uih  Sq.  Mile*. 

Population. 

The  principal  Town*. 

Populitio*. 

» 

48.  Porllachia  . 
6  Circle*. 

7,250 

» 

381.700 

Sicdleo 
Sokolow 
Wengrow 
Miedzyrzyce  . 
Wlodowka 

Biala  .... 

4.420 
3,000 
3,<200 
5,000 
3,200 
3,600 

49.  Augustowo  . 
5  Circles. 

7,820 

556,685 

Augustowo      .  . 

Suwalky  ... 

Kalwary 

Szczuczyn 

Novomiasto 

Wilkowysiki  . 

Lomza  .... 

3.300 
3,000 
5,500 
3.100 
3.230 
3.000 
2,300 

Russia  in  Asia. 
Kingdom  of  Catan. 

50.  Cosan  . 
12  Circles. 

23,500 

1,220,000 

Casan  .... 

Tscheboksary 

Swiabsk 

59,000 
5,000 
3,500 

51.  Wiiiika 
10  Circle*. 

52,500 

1,511,600 

Wiiitka 

Sarapul          .  . 
I*chewsk 

Slobo.Uk                .'  . 

12.000 
6.U00 
8,400 
6,000 

52.  Perm  .  . 
12  Circle*. 

127,000 

1,488,800 

Perm  .... 
Ekaterinenburg       .  . 
Niacbtiei  Newiansk 
Kungar  .... 
Solimansk 

10,000 
12.000 
12,000 
6,000 
5,000 

53.  Simbirsk 
S  Circle*. 

24,000 

1,200,000 

Simbirsk 

Syzran  .... 
Samara 

Kurta  Wulosolika 
Alalyr  .... 
Singilejew  ... 
Karsun          .  . 
Staropol  , 

13.500 
7.100 
4.5S0 
3,000 
2,300 
2.500 
3,400 
2,200 

54.  Pensa 

10  Circles. 

13,157 

9&8.100 

Pensa  .... 
Saransk  .... 
Nischnei-Loraoff 

11.000 
9.000 
7.000 

Kingdom  of  Astrakhan. 

55.  Astrakhan  . 
4  Circles. 

43,000 

260,000 

Astrakhan 
Unilskoi  . 
Tscliernojarsk          .  . 

45,703 
15,000 
6,000 

56.  Saratow 
10  Circles. 

•3,000 

1,564,400 

Saratow  . 

Wolsk  .... 

PetroWsk        .  . 

Kusm'zk 

Zarizyn 

Sarepta 

42,371 
8,500 
7.000 
4,500 
4,000 
3,000 

57.  Orenburg  . 
12  Circles. 

127,235 

1,771,000 

Orenburg  ... 
Ufa  (the  capital) 
Rugalma  ... 
Wo»reHensk     .  . 
Meuzolinsk     .  . 
Strginsk 

TroiUkaja-Kreport  . 

20,000 
6,000 
4,700 
3,500 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 

Caucasian  Province*. 

68.  Georgia,  includ- 
ing Osselia 

i                  1   Tiflis                           .  1 
Signakh  .... 
17,500    1      450,000    I    Duschet                        .  1 

40,000 
3.500 
2,000 
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Caucattan  Provinces —Continued. 


Cbfernmnnt 

Area  in  Kn» 
lul.Sq  Mll«. 

Population. 

Th«  principal  Townt, 

ropuUlwo- 

■ 

■ 

Gori  •  . 
Klizabethpol  . 
Akhalzyk 

3.500 
I-2.U00 
15,000 

59.  Caucasia 

40.000 

150,000 

Vi  i:  - 

Ki»lur  .... 
MosJok  .... 
Georgicwsk  ... 
Stawropul        .  , 

1 2.000 
6,000 
3,000 
2.500 

60.  Dagheatan  . 

9.300 

(90,000 

Taiki  .... 
Derbeml        .  . 
Kubetschi 
Knrubiidacli  . 

10.000 
7.000 
6.000 
3,000 

61.  Imiretia 

4,030 

170,000 

Kuiais  .... 

14.000 

62.  Four  Mussul- 
man Provinces, 
vii.  Scbirwan, 
Karabagh,  Ta- 
lischin,  and 
Schenkin 

9.145 

135,000 

Baku  .... 

Alt  Schamachi. 

Schusciii. 

I-enkoian. 

Nucha. 

15,000 

* 

63.  Armenia  . 

7,850 

160,000 

Etivan  .... 
Nakbitschevan        .  * 
Urdabad  ...» 
Mcgri  .... 

15.000 
6,000 

c.ooo 

3,000 

64.  Guriel 

* 

1,422 

64,000 

Tilizighe. 

Poll. 

Bathurai. 

65.  Mingrelia, 
'  Abclia»ia,  See. 

7.200 

430,000 

Redoute-Kaleb. 

Anaklia. 

Sucfcam-Kalefa. 

Gclendscliik. 

Sudschuk-Kalcb. 

Anapa. 

66.  Circaasia  . 

32,250 

550.000 

No  towns,  but  villages  and  j 
Russian  forts       .       .  J 

[ClBCAS- 
8IA.] 

Kingdom  of  Siberia. 

(N.B. — The  population  of  the  governments  according  to  Koppen,  the  area  according,  to 

Catinabich.) 

67.  Tobolsk 
7  Circles. 

519.000 

685,000 

Tobolsk  .... 
Tjumen  .... 
Turinsk  .... 

20.000 
8,300 
6,000 

68.  Orank  . 
2  Circles. 

325,500  . 

600,000 

Omsk  .... 
Tara  .... 

2.000 
3.000 

69.  Tomsk 
6  Circle*. 

29,800 

478,400 

a 

Tom»k  .... 

Barnaul  .... 

Sclilangonberg 

Kaei>»k  .... 

Kuznezt  .... 

9.700 
6,000 
4.000 
3.500 
3.500 

70.  Jontweisk  . 
4  Circles. 

945.000 

205,000 

Jeninnciyk        .  •      .  . 
Krasnojarsk 

5.850 
4.000 

71.  Irkutzk 
5  Circles 

150,000 

507,000 

Irkutsk  .... 
N  iclinei  Udinsk 
Werclinei-lMinsk 
NerUchinsk 

Kiachta  .... 
Selingensk 
 :  

15.800 
3,000 
2.600 
3,600 

4,ootr 

2.600 

72.  Jakutzk 

1,386.000 

162,000 

Jokuizk  .... 

3.000 

73.  Odiotzk 

170.000 

7.700 

Ochotzk  .... 

1.C00 

74-  Kamlchalka 

81.000 

4.500 

• 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 

650 
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The  It  lands  in  the  Frozen  Ocean. 

„_„, 

Air*  in  Kog- 
lub  Sq.  »*)«. 

Population. 

The  principal  Towm. 

Population 

The  Lena  Archi- 
pelago . 

New  Sibera  and 
some  others. 

2.000 

500 

♦ 

The  Islands  in  the  Pacific. 

The  Nclken  Islands 
St.  Lawrence  and 

Si.  Maihcw  . 
The  Kunlw  Islands 

The  Aleutian  Islands 

1.000 
3,000 
10,000 

500 

1.000 
15.000 

- 

* 

Russian  America. 

North  West  Terri- 
tory 

500.000 

61,000 

Tofal  of  the  Empire 

6,442.593 

61.803,049 




If  any  differences  should  he  remarked  between  the  state- 
ments of  the  population  in  the  above  table  and  those  in  the 
several  articles,  they  are  occasioned  by  the  receipt  of  more 
recent  information. 

(Stein's  Hundbuch.  by  Hiire<-he'mann ;  Hazel's  Hand- 
buck;  Cannabich's  Geofrraphie ;  Schubert,  Da*  Ruisische 
Reich;  Krusenstern.  L  Instruction  Pubtique  en  Russie  ; 
S<  hniizler.  La  Russie,  la  Pologne,  el  la  Finland*  ;  Rose, 
Reise  nach  dem  Ural.  <$«. ;  Eichwald,  Reise  in  dent  Cau- 
casus; Erman.  Reise  durch  N'trd  Asien;  Von  Wrangel, 
Reise  langs  der  Sard  Kuste  von  Sibirien,  $c. ;  The.  Rus- 
sian Official  Journals  of  the  Ministers  of  Commerce,  Public 
Instruction,  and  the  Interior,  for  the  years  1637-41.) 

History. — The  history  of  Russia  cannot  properly  be  said  to 
commence  before  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian ana:  though  we  obtain  occasional  glimpses  of  the  va- 
rious Scythian  and  Sclavonian  tribes  which  roamed  over  its 
vast  territory,  little  more  can  be  ascertained  than  that  it  was 
divided  into  numerous  small  independent  states,  the  two 
principal  of  which  were  Kiew  and  Novgorod.  About  a.d.  850 
however  a  Varagian  (probably  Danish)  freebooter  of  the 
Baltic,  named  Rurik.  who  had  been  called  in  by  the  people 
of  Novgorod  to  defend  them  against  their  neighbours,  made 
himself  master  of  great  part  of  the  country,  and  founded  a 
dynasty  which  continued  to  rule  uninterruptedly  till  a.d. 
1598.  Oleg,  the  guardian  of  the  sons  of  Rurik.  seized  Kiew 
by  treachery  (883),  put  the  ruler  to  death,  and  made  it  the 
seat  of  government:  and  in  904?  (various  dates  are  assigned) 
conducted  a  tleet  of  2000  canoes,  carrying  80,000  men,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper  to  the  attack  of  Constantinople, 
called  by  the  Russians  Czargorod,  or  'city  of  Crosar.'  This 
first  attempt  was  frustrated  by  a  tempest:  and  a  second 
expedition  in  941,  under  Igor  the  son  of  Rurik  (879-945) 
was  defeated  by  the  operation  of  the  Greek  fire,  which 
destroyed  the  Russian  flotilla.  A  communication  was  how- 
ever opened  between  Russia  and  Greece,  and  Olga,  the 
widow  of  Igor,  was  baptized  at  Constantinople  (955)  by  the 
namo  of  Helena ;  but  her  son  Swatoslas  obstinately  adhered 
to  the  idolatry  of  his  fathers,  and  fell  (973)  in  an  invasion 
of  the  Greek  empire.  But  tho  reign  of  St.  Vladimir  the 
Great  (980-1015)  was  the  sera  of  the  conversion  of  Russia. 
Vladimir  himself,  who  had  married  Anna,  sister  of  tho 
emperor  Basil  IL,  became  a  Christian  according  to  the 
Greek  church  in  988,  and  his  example  was  speedily  followed 
by  his  boy ars,  or*noblcs,  and  all  his  subjects.  He  subdued 
Halicz,  or  Galicia,  and  reduced  to  subjection  the  Patzjnaccs 
and  Khozare,  a  barbarous  race  in  South  Russia ;  and  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  who  assumed  tho  title  of  grand-prince, 
or  grand-duke  (Veliki  Knez).  At  the  death  of  Vladimir, 
his  dominions  were  divided  and  disputed  by  his  numerous 
sons;  and  though  Yarosluf,  whose  iei«n  was  signalized  by 
an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Constantinople  in  1043,  reunited 
them  for  a  short  time,  a  second  partition  took  place  at  his 
death  (1055);  and  Russia  was  overrun  for  half  a  century 


with  constant  civil  wars  and  Polish  invasions.  Vladimir  II. 
(1113-1125)  re  established  in  some  degree  his  power  as 
paramount  sovereign;  but  disorder  soon  recommenced,  and 
the  authority  of  the  grand-prince  of  Kiew  was  continutJIy 
curlailed  bv  theerecfen  of  petty  sovereignties  under  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  house  of  Rurik.  till  Andrew  /.,  prince 
of  Vladimir,  or  White  Russia  (1057-75),  arrogated  to  him- 
self the  title  of  grand-prince  of  Russia,  while  the  elder  line 
reigning  at  Kiew  sunk  into  a  subordinate  rank  ;  and  Nov- 
t;oiod,  though  still  retaining  the  forms  of  princely  govern- 
ment, had  become  in  effect  a  free  republic,  and  was  iLe 
centre  of  an  extensive  traffic  with  both  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  annals  of  this  period  present  only  an  unceasing  succes- 
sion of  devastating  struggles  between  the  different  princi- 
palities (in  one  of  which  Kiew  was  sacked  and  almost  ruirei 
(1168)  bvthe  troops  of  Vladimir),  and  wars  with  Poland 
for  tho  possession  of  Galicia.    The  death  of  almost  even 
prince  was  followed  by  a  contest  among  his  sons ;  but  these 
scenes  of  discord  and  bloodshed  arc  diversified  by  no  event 
of  historical  importance,  till  the  invasion  of  the  Tartars 
(1223)  produced  a  momentary  unanimity  from  the  sense 
of  common  danger.   These  barbarians  had  already  under 
Genghis-Khan  overrun  and  subdued  the  greatest  part  of 
Asia ;  and  a  host  of  500,000  men  under  Toushi,  the  ton 
of  Genghis,  encountered  and  overthrew  the  combined  forces 
of  the  Russian  princes  on  the  river  Kalka,  near  the  Sea  uf 
Azof:  but  though  the  death  of  Toushi  diverted  the  victors 
from  the  immediate  completion  of  their  conquest,  they 
returned  in  1236  under  his  son  Batu,  and  laid  waste  the 
whole  country  with  fire  and  sword.    Youri,  or  George, 
grand  prince  of  Vladimir,  after  seeing  his  capital  destroyed 
and  his  family  massacred,  was  slain  in  battle;  Kiew  sbarol 
the  fate  of  Vladimir  (1240) :  all  the  cities  and  principalities 
of  Russia  (with  the  exception  of  Novgorod)  were  involved 
in  indiscriminate  ruin  ami  slaughter,  and  the  whole  country 
fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  enemy. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  after  this  con- 
quest Russia  continued  to  be  held  in  abject  vassalage  by 
the  Tartars  of  Kapchak,  whose  hordes  overspread  the  east- 
ern and  southern  provinces,  and  the  plains  between  the 
Caspian  and  the  Volga,  on  the  banks  of  which  river  the 
Golden  Horde,  or  imperial  residence  of  the  khans  of 
the  race  of  Batu,  was  fixed ;  but  the  interior  of  the  country 
was  still  left  under  the  government  of  the  native  princes, 
who  were  compelled  to  present  themselves  at  the  Golden 
Horde  to  receive  investiture  and  to  perform  homage  ;  and 
to  such  an  extent  was  their  humiliation  carried,  that  on  the 
annual  visit  of  the  Tartar  deputies  to  receive  the  tribute, 
the  Russian  rulers  were  required  to  lend  the  horse  of  the 
khan's  representative  by  the  bridle,  and  fevd  him  with  oats 
from  their  own  cap  of  state.  The  giand-prince  of  VUdimir 
continued  to  be  considered  as  the  head  of  the  Russian  na- 
tion, and  this  dignity  was  disputed  both  by  arms  and  by  in- 
trigues at  the  court  of  the  khans,  who  fomented  these  dis- 
sensions as  favourable  to  the  stability  of  their  own  supre- 
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macr.  In  1320  the  reigning  princ«  Mikhail  was  even  put 
to  death  at  the  Gulden  Horde,  on  a  charge  of  treason 
brought  against  him  by  his  cousin  Youri.who  was  nominated 
his  successor,  and  removed  the  seat  of  government  from 
Vladimir  to  Moscow;  whilo  the  principality  of  Kiow  was 
finally  extinguished  (1321)  by  the  Duke  of  Lithuania, 
who  conquered  and  annexed  it  to  his  own  dominions.  In 
the  mean  time  Novgorod  (which  in  127C  had  joined  the 
Hanseatic  league)  had  risen  in  commercial  importance  till 
its  inhabitants  had  numbered  400,000 ;  and  its  vast  wealth 
and  importance  were  attested  by  the  well-known  proverb, 
'Who  can  resist  God  and  Novgorod  the  Great!'  But  th« 
remainder  of  Russia  continued  to  be  held  in  hopeless  bon- 
dage, till  the  termination  of  the  direct  line  of  Batu  (1361) 
by  the  death  of  Berdi-Bck  Khan,  gave  rise  to  disputes  for 
the  throne  of  Kapchak  among  the  collateral  branches,  and 
the  discord  of  their  oppressors  encouraged  the  Russians  to 
resistance.  In  1380  Temnik-Mami,  one  of  the  competi- 
tors, was  overthrown  in  a  peat  battle  on  the  Don  by  Deme- 
trius IV,  thence  surnarocd  Donski ;  but  this  victory,  though 
celebrated  by  all  Russian  writers  as  the  commencement  of 
freedom,  produced  no  permanent  effect,  Moscow  was  burnt 
by  Tqkatmish-Kuan  in  1362,  and  Demetrius  was  forced  to  sue 
for  pardon  and  peace.  But  the  unsuccessful  wars  ofTokatmish 
against  the  mighty  Timur,  who  twice  (1389,  1393)  invaded 
Russia,  gave  a  foul  blow  to  the  power  of  Kapchak;  and 
the  reigns  of  Vassili  or  Basil  II.  (1389-1426),  and  Basil  III. 
(1425-62J  were  a  period  of  incessant  warfare  between  the 
Russians  and  Tartars,  who  strove  to  maintain  their  do- 
mination. In  1441  Moscow  was  a  second  time  destroyed 
by  the  khan  of  Cesan,  but  the  Tartars  were  now  still  fur- 
ther weakened  by  their  divisions  into  several  separate  and 
conflicting  khanates,  and  Ivan  or  John  III.  (1462-1606)  at 
last  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  last  vestiges  of  dependence 
en  the  Golden  Horde,  which  was  finally  dissolved  in  1460. 

With  the  reign  of  this  prince,  who  married  Sophia,  the 
niece  of  the  last  Greek  emperor,  a  new  epoch  commences 
in  the  history  of  Russia.   He  defeated  the  Poles  and 
Lithuanians,  reduced  the  Tartars  of  Casan  to  tribute,  and 
reunited  under  his  authority _  most  of  the  minor  Russian 
principalities;  but  bis  capture  of  Novgorod  (1475),  and 
the  exactions  which  he  levied  od  the  merchants  and  ci- 
tizens, gave  a  death-blow  to  the  commerce  of  that  famous 
emporium.   The  embassies  of  the  European  powers,  Ger- 
many, Poland,  Venice,  the  Holy  See,  &c,  were  now  first 
seen  at  Moscow ;  and  though  the  character  of  Ivan  is  sul- 
lied by  the  cruel  despotism  of  his  internal  administration, 
he  is  justly  entitled  to  rank  as  the  founder  of  the  Russian 
empire,  the  power  and  splendour  of  which  date  from  him. 
He   was  succeeded  by  his  son  by  Sophia,  Basil  IV. 
(1505-33),  who  prosecuted  the  scheme  of  aggrandisement 
commenced  by  his  father,  and  completed  the  reunion  of 
all  the  Russian  states  by  the  conquest  .of  the  principality 
of  Severia;  but  great  part  of  his  reign  was  occupied  by 
bloodj  and  indecisive  wars  with  Poland,  terminated  by  a 
peace  (1623).  with  little  advantage  on  either  side.  The 
Tartars  of  tho  Crimea,  incited  by  the  Poles,  committed 
fearful  ravages  throughout  Russia  in  1510;  and  in  1520 
their  khan  advanced  to  Moscow,  whieh  be  spared  only 
on  promise  of  tribute ;  and  all  the  efforts  of  Basil  failed  to 
complete  the  subjugation  of  the  Tartars  of  Casan,  who  de- 
feated (1524)  an  army  of  150,000  Russians  on  the  Volga, 
and  compelled  another  force,  commanded  by  thirty  Vaivodes 
( 1 530),  to  raise  the  siege  of  their  capital  with  loss  and  dis- 
grace.   His  successor  Ivan  IV.,  Vasilovitch,  surnamed  the 
Terrible  (1533-84),  was  not  four  years  old  at  the  death 
of  bis  father.   The  tyranny  and  maladministration  pf  the 
regent  Schuiski  occasioned  disturbances  during  his  minor- 
ity, and  the  Crimean  khan  made  in  1541  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  reassert  the  supremacy  of  his  nation  in  Russia; 
but  in  1543  Ivan  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  pun- 
ished the  obnoxious  minister  with  death,  and  was  crowned 
( 1 545)  by  the  title  of  czar,*  which  he  substituted  for  that  of 
Veltki-Knez.   The  first  acts  of  his  reign  were  the  institu- 
tion of  the  corps  of  Strelitxes  (archers),  the  first  regular 
army  of  Russia;  and  the  reform  of  jurisprudence  by  the 
publication  of  a  regular  code  of  laws  named  Youdebnik ;  but 
ne  was  unsuccessful  in  bis  efforts  to  procure  (by  an  embassy 
to  Cbarles"V.in  1547)  artisans  and  engineers  from  Germany 
for  the  instruction  of  his  subjects.   In  1552  he  took  Casan 
by  storm,  with  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants. 

•  Thi«  chntif*  to  uftta  »rroo«»«1y  Mxibutti  to  hti  sroxKtiher.  ih.  fcnaei 
I*an%asikrvMth. 


Astrakhan  shared  the  same  fate  two  years  later;  and  the 
voluntary  adhesion  of  tho  Don  Cossacks  (1549)  secured  to 
Russia  the  services  of  those  active  and  warliko  auxiliaries. 
In  1553  the  English  trade  through  Archangel  was  first 
opened;  but  tho  long  wars  which  Ivan  waged  with  8wcdcn 
and  Poland  for  the  possession  of  Livonia  produced  no  suc- 
cessful result;  and  after  the  death  (1563)  of  his  consort 
Anastasia  he  became  csuel  and  capricious,  and  alienated  the 
nobles  and  people  by  tho  savago  barbarity  of  his  actions. 
In  1365  ho  consummated  the  ruin  of  Novgorod  by  the 
massacre  of  25.000  of  its  inhabitants,  on  suspicion  of  cor- 
respondence with  Poland ;  but  the  Poles  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Tartars,  who  took  Moscow  for  the  last  time  in  1571, 
and  pillaged  and  burnt  it,  100,000  persons  perishing  in  the 
conflagration.    The  continued  ill  success  of  the  war  in 
Livonia  forced  Ivan  to  obtain  peace  (1578)  through  the  me- 
diation of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  by  the  cession  of  the  disputed 
provinces  on  tho  Baltic.   The  acquisition  in  1681  of  Siberia, 
which  had  been  invaded  seven  years  earlier  by  the  Cossack 
Yei  raak,  compensated  in  some  measure  for  this  loss ;  and  tho 
advance  of  civilization  is  marked  by  tho  introduction,  about 
this  period,  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  of  several  branches 
of  manufacture.    But  the  ferocity  of  Ivan  increased  with  his 
years:  his  eldest  son  perished  in  1584  by  a  blow  from  the 
hand  of  his  father,  and  Ivan  himself  died  the  same  year. 
Though  execrated  by  his  subjects  as  a  remorseless  and  san- 
guinary tyrant,  he  had  raised  the  country  by  his  energetic 
policy  to  a  hitherto  unexampled  pitch  of  prosperity ;  but 
his  eldest  and  surviving  son  and  successor,  Feodor  or  Theo- 
dore (1584-91),  was  a  prince  of  such  natural  imbecility  that 
the  reins  of  government  were  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
his  brother-in-law  and  minister  Boris  Godoonoff;  and  tho 
only  events  of  his  reign  were  the  erection  of  a  patriarchate 
for  Russia  (1589)  independent  of  the  see  of  Constantino- 
ple, and  a  short  war  with  Sweden  (1690-95),  which  termi- 
nated in  the  acquisition  of  Ingria  and  Carelia  by  the  peace 
of  Teusina.    Feodor  died  childless  in  1598;  and  his  only 
brother  Demetrius  having  (as  was  supposed)  been  previously 
murdered  by  the  contrivance  of  Boris,  the  male  line  of  the 
house  of  Rurik,  which  had  ruled  under  fifty-six  sovereigns 
for  736  years,  became  Anally  extinct.  [Gopoojforr.J 

Boris  was  now  placed  on  the  tbronc  by  the  clergy  and 
nobles,  and  commenced  his  reign  (1598-1 605)  by  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  serfs  and  other  salutary  measures;  but  he 
soon  degenerated  into  an  arbitrary  and  cruel  tyrant,  and  at 
length  lost  his  throne  and  life  in  a  contest  with  an  adven- 
turer who  declared  himself  to  be  the  lost  Demetrius,  and 
whose  pretensions  wore  supported  by  Poland.  The  real 
history  of  this  person  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained, and  many  writers  consider  his  claims  to  have  been 
well  founded;  but  aAcr  ruling  scarcely  a  year,  he  perished 
(1006)  in  a  popular  revolt  headed  by  a  boy ar  named  Basil 
Schuiski,  who  thereupon  became  czar.  But  a  second  false 
Demetrius  speedily  started  up.  The  Poles  and  Swedes,  who 
each  aspired  to  seat  a  prince  of  their  own  nation  on  the 
throne,  invaded  the  country,  and  were  supported  by  various 
factions  among  the  nobles,  and  for  seven  years  (1606-13) 
Russia  became  the  prey  of  desolating  anarchy  and  civil 
war.  Tho  Swedes  occupied  Kexholm  and'  Novgorod,  and 
the  Polish  prince  Ladislas,  after  taking  Smolensk,  ad- 
vanced to  Moscow,  and  sent  Schuiski  prisoner  to  Warsaw 
(1G10).  But  tho  prospect  of  the  dismemberment  of  their 
country  roused  the  national  spirit  of  the  Russians;  the 
Poles  were  driven  from  Moscow  (1613)  alter  a  sanguinary 
battle;  and  in  the  following  year  Michael  Romsnof,  a  de- 
scendant by  females  from  the  bouse  of  Rurik,  was  called 
to  the  throne  with  a  unanimity  among  all  orders  in  the 
state,  which  the  sense  of  imminent  danger  alone  could  pro- 
duce. 

The  accession  of  the  line  of  Romanof  gives  a  new  cha- 
racter to  the  history  of  Russia,  which  henceforward,  from 
being  regarded  as  a  barbarous  and  semi-Asiatic  power, 
begins  to  assume  its  proper  rank  among  European  Slates. 
The  long  reign  of  Michael  ( 1613-45 )  afforded  him 
time  both  for  the  consolidation  of  his  own  power  and  the 
restoration  of  his  dominions  from  the  depression  caused  by 
the  late  calamities;  but  he  was  obliged  to  purchase  the 
peace  of  Stolbova  from  Sweden  (1617)  by  the  cession  of 
ingria  and  Carelia,  including  the  whole  Baltic  coast  of 
Russia,  which  thus  retained  only  the  single  port  of  Arch- 
angel in  Europe,  and  to  resign  Smolensk  to  Poland  as  iho 
price  of  a  fourteen  years'  truce  (1618-32),  a  sacrifice  which 
was  confirmed,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  recover  it  by  arms. 
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by  the  peace  of  Viasma  in  1G34.  But  the  internal  admi- 
ni*lration  of  Michael  was  more  fortunate  than  his  wars. 
Though  compelled  by  the  boyars  to  re-establish  the  slavery 
of  the  peasants,  he  succeeded  in  a  great  measure  in  re- 
dressing the  abuses  which  the  preceding  anarchy  had  oc- 
casioned ;  and  he  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  trade  by  the  con- 
clusion of  commercial  treaties  with  England  (1623)  and  with 
France  (1629).  The  minority  of  his  son  Alexis  (1645-76) 
was  disturbed  by  a  dangerous  revolt  arising  from  the  arro- 
gance and  tyranny  of  the  regent  Morouiof ;  but  the  removal 
of  the  obnoxious  minister  restored  order,  and  Alexis,  on 
assuming  the  reins  of  power  in  1648,  became  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  the  Polish  crown  against  John  Casimir. 
This  rejection  deeply  chagrined  him,  and  he  eagerly  em- 
braced the  opportunity  of  revenge  which  was  afforded  by 
the  offer  of  the  revolted  Ukraine  Cossacks  (1654)  to  put 
themselves  under  his  protection.  The  Poles,  distracted  by 
civil  war.  were  unable  to  make  head  against  the  Russians, 
who  recovered,  by  the  truce  of  Vilna  (1656),  Smolensk 
and  all  the  other*  cessions  of  the  last  reign.  A  short  war 
with  Sweden  was  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Cardis  (1601) 
without  any  change  of  territory.  But  the  contest  with  Po- 
land, which  had  re- commenced  in  1658,  was  continued  witli 
increasing  success  till  1667,  when  the  truce  of  Andrussow 
(converted  into  a  permanent  peace  in  1666)  gave  to  Russia 
Tchcrnigow,  Kicw.  and  the  Ukraine,  with  the  protectorate 
of  the  Dnieper  Cossacks.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  internal 
peace  was  disturbed  by  seditions  arising  from  the  debase- 
ment of  the  coinage,  and  from  tho  deposition  (1666)  of  the 
patriarch  Nikon,  whom  the  lower  orders  regarded  as  a 
saint;  and  in  1667  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  was 
threatened  by  a  revolt  of  the  Don  Cossacks  under  a  chief 
named  Stenko  Razin,  who,  by  proclaiming  liberty  to  the 
serfs,  attracted  to  bis  standard  an  army  of  200,000  men,  by 
the  aid  of  which  he  captured  Astrakhan,  and  assumed  the 
style  of  an  independent  sovereign ;  but  he  was  at  length 
overpowered  and  put  to  death,  with  great  numbers  of  his 
followers.  The  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Alexis  were  de- 
voted to  internal  improvements  and  the  advancement  of 
civilization.  Numerous  foreigners,  particularly  Scotch  and 
Germans,  were  attracted  to  Russia,  where  they  introduced 
the  arts  and  manufactures  of  their  own  countries;  and  the 
publication  of  a  revised  code  of  laws  gave  a  settled  character 
to  the  national  jurisprudence.  Alexis  died  in  1676,  at  the 
age  of  .47,  leaving  several  children  by  his  two  wives.  Tho 
short  reign  of  his  eldest  son  Feodor  (1676-82)  was  remark- 
able only  for  the  first  war  between  Russia  and  the  Porte 
(1678:82),  which  ended  in  the  final  cession  of  Ukraine  to 
the  former ;  and  for  the  destruction  at  Moscow  of  all  tho 
charters  and  muniments  of  the  nobility,  who  thenceforward 
took  precedence  according  to  military  rank.  Feodor  left  no 
issue,  and  at  his  death,  Ivan  and  Peter,  both  sous  of  Alexis, 
but  by  different  wives,  were  placed  jointly,  on  the  throne, 
under  the  guardianship  of  Sophia,  the  sister  of  the  former. 
But  the  intrigues  of  this  ambitious  princess,  who  aspired  to 
the  sole  exercise  of  authority  in  her  own  person,  gave  rise 
to  sanguinary  tumults  among  the  strelitzes.  The  discon- 
tent of  the  nation  was  excited  by  the  total  failure  of  two  ex- 
peditions (1687  and  1689)  against  the  Crim  Tartars;  and 
the  attempts  of  Sophia  to  exclude  Peter  from  all  share 
in  the  government  at  length  brought  on  a  revolution  (1689) 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  Sophia  was  sent  to  a  monastery, 
and  Ivan,  whose  weakness  of  mind  and  body  unfitted  him 
for  rule,  abdicated  in  favour  of  Peter,  who  ascended  the 
throne  as  sole  sovereign. 

The  genius  of  this  future  regenerator  of  Russia  had  been 
cultivated  by  the  instruction  of  a  Genevese  named  Lo  Fort, 
who  had  been  his  tutor  since  1684,  and  the  energy  of  his 
mind  speedily  developed  itself  in  action.  His  first  care  was 
the  reform  of  the  army,  and  having  succeeded  in  raising  and 
disciplining  some  regiroonts  in  the  European  manner,  he  at- 
tacked and  took  Azof  from  the  Turks  in  1694,  being 
further  aided  by  a  flotilla  which  he  built  on  the  Don,  and 
which  was  the  first  Russian  navy.   In  1697  he  however 

Juitted  his  dominion*,  and  travelled  for  nearly  two  years  in 
England.  Holland,  &c,  in  order  to  acquaint  himself  with 
mechanics  and  ship-building,  and  to  engage  artisans  and 
engineers  fur  his  service ;  and  a  sanguinary  revolt  of  the 
jstrcliues,  in  favour  of  Sophia,  having  occurred  during  his 
absence,  the  corps  were  summarily  abolished  at  his  return, 
and  replaced  by  regular  troops.  The  same  year  (1698)  he 
founded  the  first  Russian  order  of  knighthood,  that  of  St. 
Andrew;  and  the  cession  of  Azof  by  the  Porte  at  the  peace 


of  Carlowitz  (1699)  at  length  gave  him  a  port  on  th«  Black 
Sea.  Ilia  next  aim  was  to  acquire  a  territory  on  the  Baltic, 
and  with  this  view  he  joined  the  Northern  League  with 
Denmark  and  Poland  against  Sweden ;  and  though  his  raw 
levies  were  signally  defeated  at  Narva  (1700)  by  Charles 
XII ,  he  succeeded  during  the  next  two  years  in  occupying 
Ingria  and  Carelia,  while  the  Swedes  were  engaged  in  the 
Polish  war;  and  his  new  capital  city  of  Petensliurjr  was 
founded  on  this  territory  (1703)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva. 
Narva  and  Dorpat  in  Livonia  (1704).  and  Mittau  in  Cour- 
land  (1705),  were  successively  taken;  and  the  victory  of 
Kahsh  over  the  Swedes  (1706)  gave  confidence  to  the 
Russian  soldiery.  The  internal  reforms  were  not  suspended 
during  these  warlike  operations.    Schools,  printmg-  nrcv>cs, 
manufactories,  and  hospitals  were  everywhere  established, 
and  the  university 'of  Moscow  was  founded  in  1705;  while 
the  overgrown  power  of  the  clergy  was  curtailed  by  the  abo 
lition  of  the  patriarchate,  the  cxar  declaring  himself  head  of 
the  church.    Charles  XII,  who  had  dethroned  Frederic 
Augustus  in  Poland,  and  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his 
power,  determined  to  crush  the  rising  strength  of  Russia, 
which  he  invaded  (1708)  through  the  Ukraine,  and  was 
joined  by  the  Cossack  ataman  Mazeppa;  but  be 'sustained 
an  irreparable  defeat  from  Peter  (July  8, 1709)  at  Poltava ; 
all  his  army  was  either  destroyed  or  taken,  and  the  king 
himself  fled  into  Turkey.   The  Russian  arms  were  now  in 
the  ascendant ;  Wiborg,  Reval,  Riga,  with  all  Estbonia  and 
Livonia,  fell  into  their  hands ;  and  Frederic  Augustus  re- 
mounted the  throne  of  Poland,  in  which  kingdom  Russian 
influence  continued  from  that  time  paramount.   But  a  war 
(1710)  with  Turkey,  arising  from  the  shelter  afforded  by  that 
power  to  Charles,  had  a  disastrous  result;  tbe  Rusiians 
were  surrounded  on  the  Pruth,  and  Peler  was  compelled  lo 
purchase  the  peace  of  Falczy  (1711)  by  the  restoratna  of 
Azof  and  other  humiliating  concessions.    Hie  domestic 
administration  in  church  and  state  was  provided  for  bj  tbe 
erection  (1711)  of  the  Directing  Senate,  the  supreme  civil 
tribunal,  and  some  years  after  (1724)  of  the  Synod  for  eccle- 
siastical affairs ;  but  both  were  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  cznr,  who  exercised  despotic  sway  by  means  of  his  army, 
and  deprived  the  nobility  of  all  their  power.  In  1716-17  be 
again  travelled  through  Holland  and  Denmark,  and  visited 
France,  where  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  Louis  XV. 
But  his  return  was  marked  by  a  domestic  tragedy ;  bis  sob 
Alexis,  who  had  previously  offended  him  by  his  weak  and 
vicious  course  of  life,  was  tried  on  pretence  of  conspiracy, 
and  condemned,  but  died,  perhaps  from  natural  causes,  in 
prison.    The  Swedish  war,  which  had  languished  after  the 
death  of  Charles  XII.  in  1718,  was  at  length  concluded 
(1721)  by  the  peaee  of  Nystadt.    Russia  acquired  Wiborg, 
Ingria,  Carelia,  Esthonia,  and  Livonia,  and  became  thence- 
forward tbe  great  Northern  power  in  place  of  Sweden ;  and 
Peter  exchanged  the  title  of  czar  fur  that  of  emperor  and 
autocrator  of  all  the  Rutriat,  which  his  successors  have  ever 
since  borne.   In  1 723  he  availed  himself  of  the  distracted 
state  of  Persia  to  seize  the  provinces  on  the  Caspian,  which 
necessity  compelled  ShahTahmasp  to  cede  to  him ;  but  this 
was  his  last  exploit.    He  died  Jan.  28,  1725,  aged  53. 
In  36  years  he  had  raised  Russia  from  a  semi-barbarous 
slate  to  a  pitch  of  military  strength  and  political  im- 
portance which  placed  her  on  a  level  with  the  first  powers  , 
of  Europe.    Her  army,  her  navy,  her  commerce,  and  her 
legislature  were  all  created  by  his  genius;  and  though  his 
great  qualities  were  too  often  stained  by  acts  of  cruelty  and 
tyranny,  he  must  be  pronounced  lo  have  justly  merited 
the  epithets  of  the  Great,  and  the  father  of  hit  Country, 
conferred  on  his  memory  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
nation. 

In  obedience  to  the  last  commands  of  Peter,  his  widow 
Catherine,  formerly  a  Livonian  peasant-girl,  was  proclaimed 
empress :  but  her  short  reign  ( 1 725-7),  and  that  of  her  suc- 
cessor Peter  II.,  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  son  of  the 
unfortunate  Alexis  (1727-30),  were  (except  tbe  conclusion 
of  a  commercial  treaty  with  China  in  1727)  almost  barren  of 
events,  and  remarkable  only  for  the  ascendency,  under  Ca- 
therine, of  Prince  Menzikoff,  and  under  Peter,  of  tbe  Del- 
goruki  family.  On  the  death  of  Peter  II,  Anne,  daughter 
of  Ivan,  the  elder  brother  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  called  lo 
the  throne  (1730-40)  by  the  influence  of  the  Dolgoruki  tac- 
tion, on  signing  an  agreement  which  limited  the  imperial 
power  in  favour  of  the  nobility  :  but  this  compulsory  act 
was  almost  immediately  cancelled  under  the  advice  of  the 
Chancellor  Ostermann,  and  the  Dolgorukis  were  disgraced 
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and  exiled  to  Siberia.  The  election  to  the  Polish  crown  in 
1 733  was  decided  in  favour  of  Frederic  Augustus  II.,  by  the 
presence  and  peremptory  interference  of  a  Russian  army: 
and  though  the  Persian  provinces  seised  by  Peter  the  Great 
were  restored  (1733)  by  a  convention  with  Nadir-Kouli,  the 
defeat  of  the  Pruth  was  amply  avenged  by  a  war  (1736-9) 
(in  alliance  with  Austria)  against  the  Porte.  Crim-Tartory 
was  overrun  by  Marshal  Munnich;  Azof,  Oczakow.  and 
Chuesim  taken,  and  Moldavia  occupied  ;  but  the  peace  of 
Belgrade  (1739),  which  was  necessitated  by  the  losses  of 
Austria,  restored  all  these  conquests  except  Azof.  Anne 
bequeathed  the  succession,  under  the  regency  of  her  fa- 
vourite Biron,  to  her  grand  nephew  Ivan  (1740-1).  a  child 
two  months  old,  son  of  her  niece  Anne  of  Mecklenburg, 
by  Duke  Antony  of  Brunswick-Bevern.  Biron  was  speedily 
overthrown  by  a  cabal  headed  by  the  parents  of  the  infant 
emperor,  who  themselves  assumed  the  guardianship ;  but 
the  discontent  of  the  Russians  at  the  influence  of  the  foreign 
ministers  introduced  by  Anne  at  length  broke  out  in  revolt; 
and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  by  Catherine, 
was  called  to  the  throne  (1740-62).  Ostermann  and  Mun- 
nich were  sent  to  Siberia,  and  the  ministry  vested  in  Bes- 
tuchef-Riumin,  who  continued  at  the  head  of  affairs  till 
1757;  while  a  war  with  Sweden,  which  had  commenced 
1741.  ended  (1"4.'»  in  the  acquisition  of  part  of  Finland  by 
Russia.  The  alliance  concluded  with  Maria  Theresa  (1747) 
in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  and  the  consequent 

Spearance  on  the  Rhine  of  36,000  Russian  auxiliaries  under 
epnin,  gave  Russia,  for  the  Brst  timo.  a  direct  participation 
in  the  politics  of  Western  Europe ;  and  in  the  Seven  Years' 
war,  a  large  Russian  force,  acting  as  allies  of  Austria,  in- 
vaded Prussia,  of  which  they  held  possession  from  1767  to 
1762  :  the  victories  of  Gross- Jagenwlorfl  (1757)  and  of  Kun- 
nersdorfT  (1759)  over  Frederic  the  Great,  established  the 
renown  of  Russian  arms,  and  Berlin  fell  into  their  bands  in 
1760;  while  an  army  of  observation  was  maintained  from 
1758  in  Poland,  then  a  prey  to  anarchy  and  confusion. 
Elizabeth  died  Jan.  17G2,  regretted  by  her  subjects,  to  whom 
she  had  endeared  herself  by  the  mildness  of  her  domestic 
administration  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  her  nephew,  Peter 
III.,  duko  of  Uolstein-Gottorp.   The  first  act  of  this  prince 
was  to  abandon  the  Austrian  alliance,  and  conclude  peace 
with' Prussia :  he  abolished  the  torture  in  criminal  pro- 
cesses, and  issued  judicious  regulations  for  the  protection  of 
commerce ;  but  he  speedily  disgusted  his  subjects  by  the 
rash  innovations  which  he  attempted  to  introduce  into  the 
army  and  the  church,  and  the  public  discontent  was  secretly 
fomented  by  his  consort,  Calharina  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  a 
princess  of  a  masculine  understanding,  who  bad  long  been 
at  variance  with  him.    After  a  reign  of  six  months,  he  was 
flethroncd  (July,  1762)  by  a  conspiracy,  and  died  in  prison 
a.  week  afterwards,  as  is  generally  supposed  by  violence ; 
while  Catharina  II.  was  called  to  tho  throne  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  army  and  the  people. 

The  accession  of  this  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  princess 
(1762-96)  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  Russian  policy,  which 
from  this  time  assumed  the  steadily  aggressive  character 
winch  it  has  ever  since  maintained.  On  the  vacancy  of  the 
Polish  throne,  in  1704,  a  Russian  army  dictated  the  election 
of  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  a  former  paramour  of  Catherine  : 
but  Poland  continued  distracted  by.civil  war,  and  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Porte  at  the  continued  occupation  of  the 
country  by  Russian  troops  led  to  a  Turkish  war  (1768-74), 
in  which  the  Russian  arms  were  signally  triumphant.  A 
Russian  fleet  appeared  for  tho  first  time  (1770)  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  destroyed  the  Turkish  navy  atTchesme ;  the 
land  forces  subdued  Crim-Tartory,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia ; 
the  Danube  was  crossed  for  the  first  time  in  1773.  and  the 
Kisses  of  the  l'orte  compelled  her,  by  the  treaty  of  Kutchuk- 
Kainardj  i  ( 1 7  74),  to  acknowledge  the  Crim-Tartara  indepen- 
dent, and  to  cede  to  Russia  an  extensive  tract  of  territory. 
In  the  mean  time  the  first  partition  of  Poland  (1772)  had 
taken  place,  which  gave  Polotsk  and  Moghilew  to  Russia  ; 
and  the  dangerous  revolt  of  the  Cossack  Pugatchef,  who  per- 
sonated Peter  III.,  was  quelled  by  his  capture  and  death  in 
17  75.  The  internal  administration  was  placed  on  a  new 
footing  hy  the  division  of  the  empire  (1776)  into  forty-three 
governments  with  separate  jurisdictions,  and  by  the  gradual 
promulgation  (1775-63)  of  a  new  code  of  laws;  the  deserts 
were  colonized,  and  200  new  towns  built  bv  Potemkin,  who 
was  absolute  minister  from  1778  to  1791.  In  the  mean  lime 
the  chains  of  Poland  were  daily  riveted  tighter ;  and  the 
opposition  of  England  to  the  avowed  project  of  erecting  a 


new  Greek  empire  at  Constantinople,  on  the  n  pis  of  the 
Turkish  power,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  famous  Armed  Neutrality  (1780),  in  which  all  the 
northern  powers  combined  with  Russia  to  resist  the  right  of 
maritime  search  claimed  by  Great  Britain.  Crim-Tartary 
was  seized  ( 1 783)  and  incorporated  with  Russia;  but  this 
encroachment,  though  the  Porte  was  compelled  at  the  time 
to  acquiesce,  led  eventually  to  the  second  Turkish  war 
( 1 787-92),  memorable  for  the  sanguinary  triumphs  of  Po- 
temkin and  Suwarrow:  Choczim,  Oczakow,  Bonder,  and 
Ismail  were  successively  taken  with  fearful  slaughter,  and 
the  peace  of  J  assy  (1792)  established  the  Dniester  as  the 
boundary  of  Turkey  and  Russia.  A  short  war  with  Sweden 
(1788-90),  in  which  the  Swedes  threatened  Petersburg,  and 
gained  a  great  naval  victory  at  Svcnkasund,  had  in  the  mean 
time  been  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Wercla,  without  ter- 
ritorial change.  The  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution 
produced  a  change  in  the  disposition  of  Russia  towards  Eng- 
land, with  whom  an  alliance  and  a  commercial  treaty  were 
concluded  in  1793;  but  no  active  part  was  taken  against 
France,  as  the  attention  of  the  empress  was  directed  towards 
Poland,  bv  the  second  partition  of  which  (1793)  Russia 
gained  Podolia  and  tho  Ukraine,  with  half  Lithuania  and 
Volhynia.  Warsaw  was  garrisoned  by  the  Russians,  but  a 
fierce  struggle  ensued  ( 1794)  on  the  general  revolt  of  the 
Poles  under  Kosciusko  and  Madalinski ;  till  the  storm  of 
Praga  by  Suwarrow,  in  which  20,000  Poles  were  slaughtered, 
finally  crushed  all  resistance,  and  the  third  and  Inst  parti- 
tion of  the  kingdom  took  place  the  next  year,  by  which 
tho  nationality  of  Poland  was  extinguished,  while  Russia 
gained  Courland  with  the  rest  of  Lithuania  and  Volhynia, 
in  addition  to  her  former  acquisitions. 

Catharine  II.  died  the  year  after  the  accomplishment  of 
this  favourite  object  of  her  policy,  and  was  succeeded  by 
her  son  Paul  (1796-1801),  a  weak  and- fickle  prince.  He 
joined  (I7a8)the  second  grand  coalition  against  France; 
and  the  Russian  auxiliaries,  under  Suwarrow  and  Korsakow, 
covered  themselves  with  glory  in  Italy  and  Switzerland  in 
the  campaign  of  1799:  but  Paul  soon  capriciously  aban- 
doned his  allies,  concluded  peace  with  Bonaparte  (then  first 
consul),  and,  in  1800,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  North,  a  urfion  of  the  northern  slates,  on  the 

I  principle  of  the  armed  neutrality,  against  the  British  mari- 
time supremacy.  A  war  with  England  was  impending, 
when  Paul,  whose  frantic  tyranny  (verging  on  madness) 
had  made  him  odious  to  his*  subjects,  was  murdered  in  his 
palace  (1801)  by  a  band  of  conspirators. 

His  son  and  successor  Alexander  (1801-25)  immediately 
effected  a  pacification  with  England,  and  disbanded  a  force 
or  45,000  Cossacks  which  his  father  had  assembled  at  Oren- 
burg, with  the  wild  design  of  marching  overland  to  India: 
the  relations  with  France  continued  however  neacoTuI  till 
1805;  but  Alexander  refused  to  acknowledge  Napoleon  as 
emperor,  and  joining  the  Austrian  alliance  against  him,  was 
personally  present  at  the  defeat  of  Austcrlitz.  In  1806  the 
renewed  alliance  of  the  Porte  with  France  was  made  the 
pretext  of  a  new  Turkish  war  (1806-12),  and  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  wore  occupied;  but  the  successive  victories  of 
Eylau  and  Friedland  gained  by  the  French  (1807).  led  to 
the  famous  conferences  between  Alexander  and  Napoleon, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  Russia  joined 
the  '  Continental  System '  of  Napoleon,  and  became  an  ally 
of  France;  declaring  war  (1808)  against  England  and 
Sweden,  the  latter  of  whom  was  forced  to  cede,  by  the  peace 
of  Frederiksham  (1809),  all  Finland,  East  Bothnia,  and 
Aland.  The  war  with  the  Porte,  which  had  been  suffered 
to  languish,  was  resumed  with  fresh  vigour  in  the  bloody 
but  indecisive  campaigns  of  1810- 11-12;  but  the  injury 
which  the  '  Continental  System'  inflicted  on  Russian  com- 
merce was  becoming  insupportable,  and  the  refusal  of 
Alexander  to  enforce  it  at  length  led  to  a  rupture  with 
France  (1812).  Alliances  were  now  formed  with  Eng- 
land and  Sweden,  and  the  peace  of  Bucharest  with  tho 
Porte,  concluded  through  the  mediation  of  the  British 
minister,  extended  the  Russian  frontier  to  the  Pruth.  In 
the  autumn  of  1812,  Napoleon  invaded  Russia  with  500,000 
men,  defeated  Kutusoff  at  Borodino,  and  advanced  to  Mos- 
cow; but  the  country  was  everywhere  laid  waste,  and  the 
conflagration  of  the  capital  itself  by  the  governor  Rostopchin 
compelled  the  French  to  retreat  in  the  midst  of  a  winter  of 
unexampled  rigour,  pursued  by  the  Russians:  nme-tenilis 
of  their  vast  host  either  perished  or  were  taken  prisoners, 

;  and  Napoleon  himself  escaped  only  by  desurtiog  lus  army. 
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A  powerful  Russian  force  continued  to  take  part  in  the 
campaigns  of  1813-14  against  France,  and  Alexander  en- 
tered Paris  in  triumph.  By  the  congress  of  Vienna 
(1815),  Warsaw  and  a  large  territory,  under  the  name 
of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  were  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Russia,  but  with  a  separate  administration  and  free  press. 
A  desultory  war  with  Persia  (1804-13)  had  been  concluded 
by  the  peace  of  Goolistan,  Persia  ceding  most  of  her  Cau- 
casian provinces,  and  giving  up  her  claims  on  Georgia. 

The  military  power  and  political  influence  of  Russia  were 
now  almost  paramount  on  tho  Continent ;  and  after  the 
final  downfal  of  Napoleon,  in  1815,  she  became  the  head  of 
the  '  Holy  Alliance,'  entered  into  by  herself,  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  France,  for  the  suppression  of  revolutionary 
principles.  The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  was 
peaceful,  and  occupied  chiefly  in  reforms  of  tho  internal 
government ;  while  the  long  line  of  frontier  was  strengthened 
by  the  formation  of  military  colonics,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  subjects  was  promoted  by  the  frequent  progresses  of  the 
sovereign  through  the  interior  provinces.  In  one  of  these 
tours  of  inspection  Alexander  died  at  Taganrog,  on  the  Don, 
aged  forty-eight  (Dec.  1825) ;  ond.  leaving  no  issue,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Nicholas,  tho  third  son  of  Paul,  the 
second  brother,  ConsUntine,  having  previously  renounced  the 
succession.  This  chango  in  the  succession  occasioned  some 
military  tumults,  which  were  not  quelled  without  bloodshed. 
In  18'J6  a  dispute  respecting  boundaries  led  to  a  fresh  war 
with  Persia,  which  continued  till  1828,  when  the  progress 
of  the  Russians  compelled  Persia  to  give  up  Erivan  and  the 
country  as  far  as  the  Araxos,  as  tho  price  of  the  peace  of 
Turkmancbai.  The  Greek  revolutionary  war  was  now 
raging,  and  the  treaty  of  London  was  signed  (July,  1827)  by 
Russia,  France,  and  England,  for  the  settlement  of  the 
question ;  but  the  refusal  of  the  Porte  to  accede  to  the  terms 
dictated  to  ber  produced  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  by  the  allied,  squadrons  at  Navarino;  and  in  1828  a 
Russian  army  invaded  Turkey,  and  though  repulsed  from 
before  Shumla  in  the  Brat  campaign,  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  Balkan  (1829),  and  occupied  Adrianople,  where  a  treaty 
was  concluded,  by  which  Russia  acquired  numerous  frontier 
fortresses  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  protectorate  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia.  A  general  insurrection  of  the  Poles  (Nov., 
1830),  who  were  goaded  by  the  tyranny  of  their  viceroy  the 
grand-duke  Constantino,  and  by  repeated  infractions  of  their 
constitution,  was  crushed,  aAcr  a  campaign  of  frightful  de- 
vastation and  bloodshed,  by  the  capture  of  Warsaw,  Sept., 
1831:  many  thousand  Poles  of  all  ranks  were  sent  to 
Siberia ;  the  kingdom  was  incorporated  with  Russia,  and 
has  ever  since  been  governed  as  a  conquered  province. 
The  relations  with  the  Porte  assumed  a  new  form  in  1833, 
from  the  application  of  the  sultan  for  aid  to  check  the  ad- 
vance of  the  rebel  pasha  of  Egypt:  an  auxiliary  force  was 
sent  to  Constantinople,  and  terms  imposed  on  the  pasha ; 
but  this  service  was  repaid  by  the  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi, 
binding  the  Porte  to  have  recourse  to  no  other  power  for 
assistance,  and  to  close  the  Dardanelles  against  all  foreign 
ships  of  war.  The  absolute  ascendency  thus  acquired  in 
the  divan  was  viewed  with  great  jealousy  by  France  and 
England;  but  their  complaints  were  disregarded  by  the 
Russian  cabinet,  which,  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Mo- 
hammed Shah  to  the  Persian  throne,  in  1834,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  similar  paramount  influence,  to  the  exclusion  of 
British  interests,  in  the  councils  of  that  nation.  These  pro- 
ceedings excited  in  England  a  strong  popular  feeling  of  hos- 
tility towards  Russia,  which  was  further  augmented  by  tho 
seizure,  in  1836,  of  a  British  merchantman  on  the  coast  of 
Circassia,  where  a  fierce  guerilla  warfare  with  the  natives 
had  been  for  some  years  carried  on,  the  Russians  claiming 
the  country  as  ceded  to  them  by  the  peace  of  Adrianople. 
The  march  against  Herat  (1838)  of  a  Persian  army,  di- 
rected by  Russian  officers,  which  was  viewed  as  preliminary 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire,  brought  the 
conflicting  relations  apparently  to  the  verge  of  a  rupture: 
but  the  apprehensions  of  the  English  cabinet  Were  tran- 
quillised  by  the  ropulseof  the  Persians,  and  the  subsequent 
conquest  of  Afghanistan  by  an  army  from  India;  and  the 
Russian  schemes  of  aggrandisement  in  this  quarter  have 
since  received  a  further  check  from  the  failure  of  a  for- 
midable expedition  directed  (1840)  against  the  predatory 
Uzbek  state  of  Khiva.  Such  is  the  present  political  aspect 
of  Russia:  with  two  formidable  fleets  in  the  Baltic  and 
Black  seas,  and  a  standing  army  amounting  (at  least  nomi- 
nally) to  upwards  of  800,000,  she  presents  a  formidable 


armed  front  to  Western  Europe.  The  events  of  the  last 
ten  years  have  rendered  her  almost  absolute  arbitral 
of  the  destinies  of  her  antient  opponents,  the  two  gmt 
Moslem  powers  of  Turkey  and  Persia ;  and  her  interests  i,'t 
everywhere  watched  and  promoted  by  the  exertions  of  be 
diplomatic  service,  the  numbers  and  organization  of  «hi<t 
far  exceod  that  of  any  other  nation.  But  on  the  otbtr 
hand,  the  absolute  despotism  which  pervades  every  brant 
of  the  government,  renders  the  efficiency  of  this  vast  pover 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  personal  character  u>i 
energy  of  the  reigning  sovereign:  the  Polish  nation  and 
many  of  the  subject  tribes  are  retained  in  unwilling  obe- 
dience only  by  military  coercion ;  and  the  extensive  disaffec- 
tion understood  to  prevail  among  the  nobility  (whose  fornix 
privileges  and  power  have  been  wholly  annihilated),  nth 
the  desire  for  free  institutions,  which  must  neooMarilritwIt 
from  the  gradual  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  beer 
orders,  will  probably  lead,  at  no  distant  period,  to  impotut 
changes  in  tbe  constitution  and  government 

Government  and  Adminittraiion.T-Tht  actual  polnieil 
organisation  of  Russia  is  as  follows:— 

The  emperor  is  as  absolute  as  in  tbe  times  of  Iran  Van- 
lovitch  the  Terrible.  HoweverthisdespolismmayberoodiGed 
by  the  progress  of  civilization,  the  actions  of  the  emperor 
Paul  I.  prove,  that  should  the  monarch  of  Russia  van  i« 
indulge  himself  in  any  freaks  of  tyranny  even  boidenng 
on  insanity,  there  is  no  power  to  prevent  him  from  doiajM. 
Several  classes  of  the  inhabitants  enjoy  certain  prir.kew 
and  immunities,  although  it  is  quite  superfluous  to  joMiui 
these  liberties  have  no  other  guarantee  than  the  pleasure  of 
the  monarch,  who  may  abolish  them  just  as  he  fnmi 
them.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  political  organiiatiw  of 
Russia  is,  that  no  one  has  of  right  any  rank  unless suchu 
he  obtains  by  filling  a  civil  or  military  office.  The  ol oa, 
military,  naval,  and  civil,  are  divided  into  the  following  far- 
teen  grades : — 


Military. 

1  Field-Marshal 

2  Full  General 


Nival. 


General  Admiral 
Full  Admiral 


3  Lt.-General  Vice- Admiral 

4  Major-General  Rear- Admiral 

5  Brigadier  (now 

abolished) 

6  Colonel 

7  Lt-Colonel 


8  Major 

9  Captain 

10  Second  Capt. 
11 

12  Lieutenant 

13  Under-Lieut 

14  Ensign 


First  Captain 
Second  Captain 

Capt. 


Midshipman 


CmL 

Chancellor 
Actual  Privy- 

Councillor 
Privy-CouncilU 
Actual  Coaadk 

of  Slate 
Councillor  of  Sun 

Councillor  of  Col- 
lege 
Councillor  rf 
Court  or 
Councils 
Assessor  of  Cote 
Honorary  Coaled 
lor 

SecretnryofColkge 
Secretary 

Registrar  of*  Col- 
lege- 
Many  of  these  grades  belong  to  certain  offices,  an!  v* 
lost  with  tbe  loss  of  offico,  which  is  particularly the  «-•* 
with  those  that  are  elective.  Tho  inhabitants  of  Rimm  »rt 
divided  into  the  following  classes ;  the  clergy— tho  n*1'11?- 
the  merchants  and  burghers— tho  peasants. 

Tbe  clergy  is  composed  of  the  monastic  or  regular  clcr^, 
and  the  secular  clergy.  All  the  higher  preferments  of  u* 
church  are  held  exclusively  by  tho  first;  the  secular  or  psn-a 
clergy  (the  members  of  which,  according  to  the  discipl'^ 0 
the  Greek  church,  must  be  married)  have  no  higher  prefer- 
ment than  that  of  a  protoyerey  or  protopava,  who 
superintendence  over  a  certain  number  of  parishes,  ik 
children  of  the  clergy  generally  follow  the  voctsion  of  w" 
parents,  so  that  it  is  a  very  rare  case  in  Russis  to  sees  *f* 
Hyman  who  is  not  descended  from  the  clerical  da* 
of  these  children  however  enter  different  branches  ol  "* 
public  service,  particularly  the  civil  department. 

The  nobility  is  the  privileged  class,  and  in 
the  ruling  class,  in  Russia.  Till  the  time  of  Peter  III 
subject  to  the  duty  of  personal  service,  but  that  nwru* 
granted,  by  a  ukase  of  18th  February.  17^2,  to  tbato*1 
the  following  privileges: — 
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The  nobles  may  enter  ibe  sen  ice  of  foreign  powers  not  at 
•war  with  Russia.'  A  noblo  marrying  a  non-noble  woman 
raises  ber  to  his  rank;  but  a  noblewoman  marrying  a  per- 
son of  an  interior  condition  does  not  lose  the  privileges  of  her 
order,  although  she  does  not  communicate  them  either  to 
her  husband  or  children.  A  noble  cannot  be  judged  ex- 
cept by  a  judge  belonging  to  his  condition,  and  a  sen- 
tence passed  against  him  cannot  be  carried  into  execution 
without  having  been  previously  examined  by  the  senate  and 
confirmed  by  the  emperor  himself.  A  noblo  is  exempt  from 
corporal  punishment,  and  he  cannot  bo  prosecuted  for  a 
crime  committed  by  him  if  ten  years  have  elapsed  without 
legal  notice  being  taken  of  it  The  nobility  may  establish 
any  kind  of  manufacture  and  engage  in  commerce,  but  in 
the  latter  case  they  must  inscribe  themselves  in  one  of  the 
merchant*'  guilds,  and  pay  the  taxes  attached  to  it.  By  n 
ukase  of  1782,  all  the  mineral  productions  found  on  their 
estates  are  their  property,  and  they  aro  the  almost  exclusive 
landholders  of  the  country. 

The  nobles  have  meetings  for  the  election  of  local  magis- 
trates, and  they  may  send  deputations  to  the  emperor  after 
having  previously  obtained  a  special  permission  for  so 
doing.  They  may  also  deliberate  at  those  meetings  on 
several  local  affairs.  Those  nobles  only  who  enjoy  a  grade 
in  the  military  or  civil  service  are  capable  of  voting.  The 
votes  are  cither  personal  or  by  a  representative.  The  right 
to  a  personal  vote  belongs  to  those  who  possess  100  male 
serfs  or  3000  dessiatines  of  ground  t  Those  who  have  not 
the  required  amount  of  property  vote  by  a  representative, 
provided  they  possess  at  least  five  mule  setfs  or  150  dessia- 
tines of  ground.  This  das*  of  nobles  elect  in  respect  of 
their  collective  estates  one  representative  forovcry  1 00  serfs 
or  3000  dessiatines  of  ground. 

The  nobles  elect  the  following  magistrates: — 

For  the  government — 1st.  The  chief  or  marshal  of  the 
nobles.  2.  The  presidents  and  assessors  of  the  criminal  and 
civil  tribunals  which  aro  courts  of  appeal  from  the  district 
tribunals.  3.  Judges  of  the  conscientious  tribunal.  4.  Tho 
honorary  curators  of  the  schools.  5.  The  members  of  the 
commission  of  public  victualling.  6.  Deputies  from  each 
district,  forming  a  commission  for  examining  the  pedigrees 
of  tbo  nobles.  7.  A  secretary  of  the  above-mentioned  com- 
mission. The  elective  officers  of  the  districts  are: — 1.  A 
chief  or  marshal  of  the  nobles.  2.  The  district  tribunal,  con- 
sisting of  a  chairman,  two  assessors,  and  a  secretary.  3.  The 
police  magistrates,  consisting  of  the  captain  Ispravnick  (i.e. 
executive),  and  four  assessors.  There  are  also  office*  exist- 
ing only  in  some  particular  governments,  as  the  magistrates 
tot  settling  tho  boundary  questions  between  estates,  &c. 

The  nobles  are  divided  into  two  classes  :— 

1.  Hereditary  and  personal.  To  the  first  class  belong  all 
nobles  who  have  inherited  their  rank  or  risen  in  service  to 
the  eighth  grade.  The  personal  nobles  are  those  who  have 
acquired  by  their  services  a  grade  inferior  to  the  eighth. 
These  latter  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  order  without  trans- 
mitting them  to  their  children,  and  they  cannot  be  elected 
to  certain  offices. 

The  titled  nobility,  or  princes,  counts,  and  barons,  have  no 
privileges  beyond  those  of  the  other  nobles.  These  titles  are 
derived  from  Russian  and  foreign  grants.  The  princes  are 
chiefly  descendants  of  the  anlieiit  petty  princes  of  Russia, 
and  some  of  the  Lithuanian  dynasty ;  many  are  of  Tartar 
descent,  as  the  Tartar  Murzas,  or  nobles  who  were  baptised, 
and  received  the  title  of  princes.  In  later  times,  many  of 
the  Georgian  and  Imcritian  nobles  of  the  first  class,  called 
Taradi,  or  heads,  have  been  received  into  the  class  of  Rus- 
sian princes. 

2.  The  second  order  of  tho  inhabitants  of  Russia  is  com- 
no-ed  of  the  citizensor  to«ti»mon.  Urajdane or  Gortxluveeye. 
Ttiey  are  subdivided  into  many  classes,  viz. :  1.  The  hono- 
rary citizens,  Pochetneeye  Grajdanr,  who  are  exempt  from 
the  capitation-tax,  military  conscription,  and  eorporul  punish- 
ment, and  have  the  right  of  being  elected  to  municipal 
offices,  consist  of  free  non-nobles,  who  have  obtained 
ac-ademical  honours,!  distinguished  artists,  and  heads  of  ma- 

*  A  uka*a  of  1431  prohibit*  all  Kuuiao  (abject*,  except  ihoie  « tio  are  cm 
■,l.<ye<t  ua  diplomatic  M't'i«,  from  educating  thrir  clulln-u  (mm  ten  to 
«-fj»iiireo  sear*  of  age  abroad  All  chlUltrti  rducilfd  In  cuuliaveutiun  to  the 
uk  a*c  are  deeiaml  incapable  of  holding  office  iu  lluuia. 

f  \  liewMtiue  ia  abut*  three  English  acre*. 

"J  A CJuVmbral  hoaour*  rntitU  tlu»  individual  who  )m  outline*)  them  to  re- 
«X't*w  •  eumrtpondiog  grade  on  eutering  the  civil  service.  Tun*  a  student 
■mho  has  completed  a  etnirie  of  rtudic*  at  •  university  t*  received  Into  the 
c  Til  service  with  tlie  UUi  grade,  a  candidate  «  uh  Um  Itftli.  a  matter  with  the 
•Kb,  and  a  doctor  with  Uw  3th. 


nufacturing  establishments.  The  privilege  of  honorary  citi- 
zenship is  possessed  by  some  of  hereditary  right,  and  is  with 
others  only  personal.  The  children  of  the  personal  nobles 
aro  hereditary  honorary  citizens.  The  privileges  of  that 
order  are  forfeited  either  in  consequence  of  a  criminal  sen- 
tence, or  by  engaging  in  some  mean  trade,  and  entering  into 
domestic  service. 

The  merchants  are  divided  into  three  classes  or  guilds. 
The  first  guild,  which  is  obliged  to  pay  under  various  de- 
nominations nn  annual  tax  of  100/..  has  a  right  to  engage  in 
any  commercial  or  manufacturing  enterprise  without  anv 
limitation  us  to  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  it.  The 
second  guild,  which  pays  an  annual  tax  of  40/.,  is  subject  to 
the  following  limitations: — A  merchant  of  that  guild  can- 
not declare  at  the  customhouse,  merchandiso  brought  in 
one  ship-load  or  by  land  conveyance  of  higher  value  than 
2000/.,  und  his  foreign  trade  must  not  exceed  in  the  course 
of  a  year  the  value  of  12,000/.  Should  the  value  of  his 
merchandise  exceed  that  maximum,  he  is  obliged  to  pav  the 
tax  of  the  merchant  of  the  first  guild.  The  merchant  of  the 
second  guild  cannot  enter  into  any  contract  for  more  than 
2000/.,  nor  can  he  keep  a  banking  or  insurance  office.  Both 
the  first  and  second  classes  enjoy  an  exemption  from  the 
capitation-tax,  military  conscription,  and  corporal  punish- 
ments. They  may  possess  estates  with  serfs,  provided  the 
serfs  are  employed  in  manufactories.  Their  children  enter 
the  service  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  the  personal 
nobles,  i.e.  they  can  advance  as  officers  after  having  served 
three  years  in  an  inferior  grade.  The  merchants  of  tho 
third  guild,  who  pay  an  annual  tax  of  10/.,  may  carry  on 
every  kind  of  retail  trade,  and  have  manufactories,  provided 
they  employ  in  them  no  more  than  32  workmen.  Nobles 
who  engage  in  commerce  may  enter  one  of  theso  three 
guilds,  according  to  the  extent  of  their  transactions. 

Foreign  merchants  trading  in  Russia  must  pay  the  tame 
taxes  as  the  Russian  merchants,  and  their  commerce  is  sub- 
ject to  several  limitations.  They  may  acquire  real  property 
in  places  where  they  are  settled. 

The  burghers,  Mieshchane,  by  purchasing  an  annual 
licence,  the  price  of  which,  according  to  the  class  of  the 
town  which  they  inhabit,  varies  from  1/.  to  3?.,  may  engage 
in  several  kinds  of  retail  trade,  and  have  workshops,  in  which 
they  may  employ,  besides  their  family,  eight  workmen,  and 
by  doubling  the  price  of  their  licence  sixteen  workmen. 
Should  they  wish  to  increase  that  number,  they  must  pass 
into  the  third  guild  of  merchants.  Those  who  pay  no  licence 
can  engage  in  certain  ordinary  trades  and  have  a  single 
shop  for  retailing  certain  common  goods  specified  under 
fourteen  heads.  The  burghers  aro  not  exempted  from 
the  capitation-tax,  military  conscription,  or  corporal  punish- 
ment. 

Tho  peasanta  constitute  the  lowest  class  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Russia,  and  as  they  do  not  enjoy  any  personal  privi- 
leges, they  cannot  (according  to  the  expression  of  the  ukase 
of  tho  10th  March,  1813)  be  deprived  either  of  honour  or 
good  name.  They  pay  the  canilatioii-tux  and  are  subject  to 
military  conscription.  Beside  their  agricultural  pursuits, 
they  are  allowed  to  engage  in  handicrafts  and  some  minor 
trades,  as  keeping  inns  in  villages,  &c  By  purchasing 
licences  they  may  engage  in  any  kind  of  commerce,  even 
that  which  is  carried  on  by  merchants  of  the  first  guild, 
but  they  do  not  enjoy  tho  personal  privileges  of  the  mer- 
chants. 

There  are  instances  of  serfs  belonging  to  some  noblemen 
possessing  immense  wealth,  and  even  a  great  number  of  . 
serfs,  which  they  hold  in  the  name  of  their  master. 

The  peasants  of  Russia  arc  divided  into  crown  peasants, 
those  of  appanage  estates,  serfs  of  landowners,  and  free 
cultivators  of  land;  the  number  of  these  last  is  however 
very  small. 

The  crown  peasants  are  those  who  live  on  the  eslates 
belonging  to  the  crown.  They  pay,  besides  the  capitation- 
lax,  a  rent  for  their  grounds.  Many  villages  are  obliged  to 
maintain  post-horses  for  the  government  couriers  and  pri- 
vate travellers. 

The  crown  peasants  elect  some  of  their  authorities.  Each 
commune,  Volott  (500  male  individuals  constitute  a  com- 
mune), elects  every  two  tears  its  chief,  called  head.  Each 
commune  also  sends  a  deputy  for  the  election  of  assessors 
who  judge  in  causes  arising  among  themselves,  or  between 
them  and  other  classes.  These  assessors  may  bo  chosen 
from  among  the  peasants  themselves  or  other  classes. 
Causes  between  crown  peasants  themselves  aro  decided  by 
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the  judge  of  the  district  with  the  above-mentioned  assessors;  i 
but  when  other  parties  are  concerned,  the  causes  are  decided 
by  the  same  judge  with  an  assessor  of  the  peasants  and 
another  of  the  noble*.    The  crown  peasants  may  pass  iuto 
the  class  of  burgher*  and  merchants. 

The  OJnoJvortzi,  or  single  householders,  are  descen- 
dants of  military  men  who  received  grants  of  land  for 
their  services.  They  formerly  constituted  a  kind  of  minor 
nobility,  and  could  possess  serfs,  a  privilege  which  those 
who  are  in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  it  retain  even  now,  but 
they  are  prohibited  from  making  new  acquisitions,  except 
from  persons  belonging  to  their  own  class.  They  have  also 
some  few  other  privileges  over  the  common  crown  peasants. 

Many  estates  peopled  with  crown  peasants  have  been, 
according  to  a  ukase  of  Peter  the  Great,  ceded  to  par- 
ticular individuals  on  condition  of  establi.hing  manufac- 
tories. These  peasants,  called  ad»cri|ni  (pripitnuye), 
work  in  manufactories  on  certain  fixed  terms.  The  owners 
of  the  manufactories  pay  all  taxes  due  from  these  peasants, 
who  are  likewise  exempted  from  military  conscription. 
The  condition  of  the  peasants  of  the  appanage  estates  (those 
reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  the  imperial  family)  differs 
lntle  from  that  of  the  crown  peasants. 

The  landowner's  peasants,  or  serfs,  are  complete  slaves. 
Their  muster  can  inflict  on  them  such  punishment  as  he 
chooses,  but  he  is  not  permitted  to  kill,  to  starve  to  death, 
or  to  maim  bis  serf.  A  serf  cannot  contract  marriage  without 
the  permission  of  the  master.  The  predial  serf  cannot  be 
sold  without  the  ground  to  which  he  is  attached,  but  the 
domestic  serf  may  be  sold  like  any  other  chattel.  A  ukase 
of  1&U3  however  prohibits  the  sale  of  serfs  at  fairs  or  by 
auction,  or  as  substitutes  for  recruits.  An  accusation  of  a 
serf  against  his  master,  except  in  cases  of  high  treason,  is 
not  admitted,  and  he  who  proffers  such  a  charge  is  liable 
to  punishment. 

The  free  peasants,  a  class  whose  existence  began  under 
the  emperor  Alexander,  are  subject  to  the  capiiuiton-tax 
and  military  conscription,  but  they  are  free  in  aU  other 
respects. 

A  great  number  of  German  colonists  have  settled  inRussia 
at  different  times.  They  aro  exempt  from  all  taxes  for 
ton  years  after  their  settling,  and  from  military  conscription 
entirely. 

Having  described  the  various  classes  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Russia,  we  must  say  a  few  words  on  its  administialion. 

The  principal  authority  is  the  counril  of  the  empire,  pre- 
sided over  either  by  the  monarch  or  by  a  member  specially 
appointed.  It  is  divided  into  four  departments:  1,  the 
legislative ;  2,  the  military  (which  comprises  also  the  navy) ; 
3.  that  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  ;  and  4,  the  financial. 
Each  of  these  departments  has  a  secretary  of  state,  and  they 
deliberate  either  separately,  or  together,  which .  is  called 
the  general  assembly  of  the  council.  The  affairs  which 
are  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes,  are  submitted  to  the 
approbation  of  the  emperor.  To  the  council  of  the  empire 
are  attached — the  commission  of  petitions  for  examining 
and  deciding  on  all  petitions  addressed  to  the  emperor,  and 
an  imperial  chancery. 

The  senate,  or,  as  it  is  officially  called,  the  Directing 
Senate  (Pruvilelstvooyoothehey  Senaii,  was  established  by 
a  ukase  of  Peter  the  Great,  dated  February  22,  1711. 
and  its  organization  was  determined  by  the  ukasos  of  1772 
and  1802.  Its  powers  and  duties  are  comprehended  under 
the  following  heads : — 

1.  It  is  the  supreme  tribunal  fur  all  judicial  cases. 

2.  Its  authority  is  limited  only  by  that  of  the  monarch. 

3.  It  is  presided  over  by  the  emperor  in  person. 

4.  The  ukases  of  the  senate  are  binding  like  those  of  the 
emperor,  who  alone  can  prevent  their  oxecution. 

5.  Every  imperial  ukase  obtained  by  private  persons, 
except  such  as  may  require  secrecy,  must  be  presented  to 
the  senate  by  those  by  whom  they  have  been  obiaiued. 

6.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  senator  to  represent  to  his  col- 
leagues every  matter  relating  to  the  stale  and  breach  of  law 
which  may  come  under  his  cognizance. 

The  senate  is  divided  into  eight  departments,  of  which 
the  1st  superintends  the  general  affairs  of  the  country; 
the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4lh  try  civil  cases ;  and  the  Sth,  criminal 
cases:  these  are  all  at  Petersburg.  The  6th,  which  also 
tries  criminal  cases,  and  the  7lh  and  8th,  which  try 
civil  cases,  aro  at  Moscow.  Each  of  these  departments  has 
a  number  of  governments  or  provinces,  from  the  courts  of 
which  it  hears  appeals.   J udgment  is  given  by  a  majority 


of  votes,  which  must  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
number,  or  of  the  number  present.  In  case  the  required 
majority  cannot  be  obtained,  the  cause  is  decid*d  in  the 
general  assembly  of  the  senate,  where  all  the  departments 
vole  together.  Causes  arc  not  publicly  argued  before  the 
scoalc  or  before  any  other  Russian  tribunal.  A  statement 
of  the  cose  of  each  party  is  made  by  the  secretary,  and  com- 
municated to  the  party,  who  signs  it  as  correct.  These 
statements  are  then  read  by  the  secretary,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  parlies,  to  the  court,  which  pronounces  judg- 
ment. In  the  anlient  Polish  provinces,  where  the  Polish 
laws  were  retained,  causes  were  publicly  argued  by  advo- 
cates, but  these  laws  have  been  recently  abolished  and  those 
of  Russia  introduced.  A  separate  department  colled  Heroldia 
is  attached  to  the  senate:  its  office  is  to  examine  und  con- 
firm the  claims  to  nobility,  and  to  superintend  the  advance- 
ment and  rewards  of  civil  officers  throughout  the  empire. 

The  synod,  or,  as  it  is  officially  called,  the  most  holy  direct- 
ing synod,  is  the  supreme  administrative  and  judicial  court 
for  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  Greek  religion.  Its  deci- 
sions are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  emperor  as  head  of 
the  church. 

The  administration  of  the  country  is  conducted  by  the 
following  ministries:— 

1.  Ministry  of  the  Imperial  household. 

2.  Ministry  of  foreign  affairs. 

3.  Ministry  of  interior  affairs,  or  home  department. 
•1.  Ministry  of  war. 

5.  Ministry  of  marine. 

6.  Ministry  of  national  education,  to  which  is  atUcbed 
the  administration  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  those  sects 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  Russian  church. 

7.  Ministry  of  finance. 

8.  Ministry  of  justice. 

9.  The  board  of  control  of  the  empire,  which  scditj  tin 
accounts  of  all  moneys  expended  for  the  public  service. 

10.  Ministry  of  the  post  department. 

11.  Ministry  of  the  general  direction  of  land  and  *iter 
communication. 

The  governments  or  provinces  are  organised  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — The  head  of  the  administration  of  a  pro- 
vince is  the  civil  governor,  to  wboBc  deportment  belong  all 
the  affairs  of  the  province  except  judicial  cases;  but  although 
he  cannot  decide  judicial  cases,  he  may  compel  the  judges 
to  hasten  the  decision  of  an  affair.  No  criminal  sentence 
can  be  executed  without  his  confirmation.  There  is  also 
one  military  governor  for  two,  three,  or  four  provinces,  to 
whom  all  civil  and  administrative  affairs  arc  referred. 

The  vice-governor  is  the  head  of  the  firianciul  depart- 
ment of  the  province,  and  he  supplies  the  place  of  the 
governor  in  case  of  his  absence. 

The  government  procurator  is  appointed  to  observe  that 
the  law«  are  strictly  fulfilled,  and  he  may  in  ca&e  of  irre- 
gularity suspend  the  execution  of  a  judicial  Keiiienct.  and 
report  the  case  to  the  minister  of  justice.  On  account 
of  his  extensive  powers  he  is  called  the  eye  of  the  monarch. 

The  tribunals  or  courts  of  appeal  try  civil  and  enm  nal 
cases,  and  the  members  of  them  are,  as  we  have  said,  elected 
by  the  nobles. 

The  conscientious  tribunal  (toviettneey  twi)  is  com- 
posed of  a  chairman  and  two  assessors  elected  from  the 
nobles,  two  assessors  from  the  merchants,  and  two  from 
the  peasants.  This  court  hears  those  criminal  cases  where 
the  crime  was  committed  more  from  a  coticuirence  of  un- 
fortunate circumstances  than  from  malice;  consequently 
all  crimes  committed  by  minors  and  lunatics,  as  well  as 
cases  of  witchcraft,  because  they  are  supposed  to  originate 
from  folly,  ignorance,  and  delusion,  are  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion. Parents  may  hUo  apply  to  this  court  for  relief  against 
the  misconduct  of  their  children.  In  civil  cases  it  endea- 
vours to  reconcile  the  parties  who  apply  to  it.  But  the  most 
important  duty  of  the  conscientious  tribunal  is  to  prevent 
illegal  imprisonment.  If  any  individual  addresses  a  peti- 
tion to  it,  stating  that  he  has  been  kept  in  jail  three  dart 
without  being  informed  of  the  charge  on  which  he  was 
arrested,  and  without  having  been  examined,  the  tribunal 
is  obliged  immediately  to  issue  an  order  that  the  person  de- 
tained shall  be  brought  before  it,  with  a  declaration  of  the 
reasons  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  and  not  examined,  and 
this  order  must  be  obeyed  within  24  hours  uuder  a  heavy 
penally.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  does  not  however 
apply  to  cases  of  offence  against  the  Imperial  person,  high 
treason,  murder,  theft,  and  robbery. 
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The  Board  of  Public  Charities  i<  composed  of  the  gover- 
nor  of  the  province  and  some  principal  magistrates ;  its 
name  sufficiently  denotes  its  duties.  There  is  a  medical 
board  in  each  government. 

The  authorities  of  the  district  have  been  enumerated  in 
describing  the  privileges  of  the  class  of  nobles  from  whence 
these  authorities  are  elected;  we  must  only  add  that  there  is 
in  ever}-  district  a  council  called  the  tutelage  of  the  nobles, 
which  is  tho  trustee  of  all  minors  of  that  class.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  marshal  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  members  of 
the  judicial  tribunal  of  the  district. 

The  towns  have  their  separate  jurisdiction,  composed  of 
the  burgomaster  and  ratmans  (from  the  German  rathman- 
ner,  council  men),  who  arc  elected  from  the  merchants  and 
burghers  of  the  town.  .  Thero  is  also  a  council  of  tutelage 
for  minors  of  the  burgher  class. 

This  is  a  general  outline  of  the  political  organization  of 
Russia,  and  if  this  organisation  had  been  effective,  the  country 
would  have  been  tolerably  governed.  It  is  needless  to 
observe  that  a  despotic  power  will  not  inlerfere  with  esta- 
blished order,  except  in  political  cases,  as  it  is  interested  in 
maintaining  that  order  for  its  own  preservation  ;  but  other 
causes  prevent  the  good  working  of  the  Russian  administra- 
tion, which,  particularly  with  respect  to  justice  and  police,  is 
realty  wretched.  One  of  the  most  mischievous  defects  is 
the  insufficient  pay  of  magistrates,  of  whom  the  highest,  xje. 
a  senator,  receives  160/.  a-vear.  It  is  true  that  many  sena- 
tors are  men  of  property;  but  there  are  many  who  have 
nothing  more  than  their  pay,  which  is  also  the  case  with 
the  majority  of  the  civil  officers.  Bribery  is  tho  universal 
plague  of  the  Russian  administration. 

Laws. — Yaroslav  I.  promulgated  at  Novgorod  a  code  of 
laws  evidently  of  Teutonic  origin.  But  the  dominion  of 
the  Tartars  entirely  changed  the  character  of  the  laws  of 
Russia,  introducing  death,  mutilation,  and  torture,  instead 
of  the  ordeal  and  fines. 

In  1497,  Ivan  HI.  made  an  order  for  collecting  into  one 
body  the  existing  customs  and  ordinances,  arid  rendering 
the  collection  complete  by  the  necessary  additions.  By 
order  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  this  code  was  (1650)  revised  and 
completed  under  the  name  of  Sudebntk,  or  judgment- 
book.  The  Czar  Alexey  Micbaelovich  gave  orders  (1640)  for 
composing'  a  general  code  of  laws  under  the  name  of 
Ulogenie  (Regulation).    It  consists  of  23  chapters,  and 
still  forms  the  basis  of  the  Russian  law.    Since  that  time 
the  Russian  legislation  has  been  continued  by  ukases,  i.?. 
ordinances  issued  either  in  tho  name  of  the  monarch  him- 
self, or  of  the  senate;  and  their  number  from  tho  25th  Jan., 
1649,  to  the  demise  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  is  30,920,  in- 
cluding all  kinds  of  statutes.*  regulations,  and  treaties. 
Peter  the  Great  had  a  project  for  collecting  the  separate 
ordinances  into  one    body,  and  remodelling  the  Ulo- 
genie of  1649;  and  for  that  purpose  he  established  a  com- 
mission in  1700,  which  however  produced  no  effect.  The  em- 
press Elizabeth  appointed  ( 1754)  one  general  and  several 
special  commissions  for  the  purpose  of  making  laws  '  clear, 
intelligible,  and  adapted  to  the  progress  of  the  times.' 

These  commissions  prepared  three  codes,  relating  respec- 
tively to  procedure,  criminal  law,  and  the  different  conditions 
of  the  inhabitants.  These  codes  were  not  however  sanctioned 
by  the  supreme  authority,  and  the  commissions  dissolved  of 
themselves.  Catharine  II.  published  her  celebrated  instruc- 
tions  for  the  composition  of  a  code  of  laws,  and  appointed 
new  commissions  for  that  purpose.  These  commissions, 
.i  hicli  framed  some  projects  of  laws,  were  dissolved  in  1 774. 
\  commission  for  the  same  object  appointed  by  the  emperor 
*uul  (1797)  had  no  better  success.  Under  the  reign  of 
Alexander,  the  legislative  labours  were  again  resumed  (1 804). 
S'ew  instructions  were  published,  and  several  foreign  law- 
ers  were  nominated  correspondents  of  the  legislative  cora- 
uission,  which  received  a  new  organization  ;  but  all  these 
lbours  produced  no  result.  These  commissions  cost  the 
:  .-usury,  from  1754  to  1826,  5,G78,935  francs,  and  did  not 
veil  effect  a  complete  collection  of  the  existing  ordinances. 
I  act)  of  the  commissions  began  its  labours  anew,  instead 
t  continuing  what  was  done  by  preceding  commissions, 
lauy  superior  officers  of  state  were  members  of  these  com- 
1 1 a*. ions,  but  being  occupied  with  other  affairs,  they  could 
ut  give  the  necessary  attention  to  their  legislative  labours, 
ii tl  «»  the  members  were  frequently  changed,  it  was  some 
me   before  new  members  became  well  acquainted  with 
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their  subject.  Opinions  also  frequently  varied  as  to  the  real 
object  of  the  undertaking:  sometimes  their  labours  were 
directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  simple  collection  and 
arrangement  of  the  existing  laws  and  ordinances  (code  do 
concordance),  and  sometimes  it  was  contemplated  to  effect  a 
reform  in  legislation.  Immediately  after  his  accession,  the 
emperor  Nicholas  declared  that  a  systematically  arranged 
collection  of  the  existing  laws  and  ordinances  should  be- 
come the  basis  of  legislation,  and  he  transformed  the  legis- 
lative commission  into  the  second  section  of  the  imperial 
chancery,  under  the  presidency  of  the  celebrated  Speranski. 
[Spxranski.]  The  result  of  this  measure  was  a  collection  of 
ull  the  laws  and  ordinances  from  1649  till  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Alexander.lst  December,  1825,which  were  published 
in  48  vols.  4to,,  1827-30.  Itwas  followed  in  1832-33  byacollec- 
tion  of  the  ordinances  of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  from  his 
accession  to  1 832,  in  8  vols. 4  to., and  is  still  continued.  These 
two  collections  contain  32,993  laws,  from  which  was  ex- 
tracted the  SrxxfZaAofiote  (corpus  juris),  published  1826-1833, 
15  vols.,  which  was  declared  by  an  imperial  ukase,  31  Jan- 
uary, 1831,  to  be  the  law  of  Russia  wherever  the  provincial 
laws  are  not  opposed  to  it,  and  that  it  should  become  valid 
from  the  1st  January,  1835.*  This  svod  is  a  systematic 
arrangement  of  single  laws,  in  eight  parts  or  codes.  The 
1st  comprehends  the  fundamental  law  of  tho  state,  the 
law  of  the  imperial  family,  and  the  organization  of  the 
authorities  of  the  state ;  the  2nd,  the  public  services,  i.e. 
military  service  and  statute  labour  (corvee);  the  3rd,  the 
administration  of  the  finances ;  the  4th,  the  different  classes 
of  the  inhabitants ;  the  6th.  civil  law ;  6th,  internal  adminis- 
tration, industry,  municipalities.  Sec. ;  7th,  police ;  and  8th, 
public  law.  These  eight  codes  contain  1499  chapters,  and 
about  38,000  articles.  Together  with  each  article  is  indicated 
the  ordinance  from  which  il  is  taken,  and  its  connection 
with  other  ordinances  is  given  in  notes.  An  historical 
sketch  of  tho  Russian  legislation  is  prefixed  to  the  work. 
For  further  information  consult  Precis  des  Notions  His- 
toriques  sur  la  Formation  du  Corps  det  Lois  Jiusses,  St. 
Petersburg,  1833. 

RUSSIAN  CHURCH.  The  Russian  church  is  a  branch 
of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  church,  whose  missionaries  seem 
to  have  penetrated  among  the  Slavonian  population  that 
inhabited  , the  countries  to  the  uorth  of  the  Black  Sea  at  an 
early  period.  The  commercial  intercourse  which  Cherson 
and  other  Greek  colonies  on  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea  maintained  with  the  Slavonians,  facilitated  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity  among  thorn.  The  number  of 
Slavonian  converts  must  have  been  considerable  towards 
the  end  of  the  9th  century,  as  the  Byzantine  writers,  about 
the  year  900,  meution  the  diocese  of  Russia.  The  expedi- 
tions of  the  Varego  Russian  princes  of  Kiew  against  the 
Greek  empire  greatly  contributed  to  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity. Among  their  subjects,  the  princess  Olga  went,  in 
955,  to  Constantinople,  in  order  to  be  baptised.  Her  ex- 
ample was  not  followed  by  her  son  Sviutoslaf,  who  continued 
in  the  idolatry  of  his  ancestors,  although  be  did  not  perse- 
cute the  doctrines  nor  prevent  his  mother  from  building 
churches.  A  popular  commotion  against  the  Christians,  in 
980,atKiew,  proves  that  their  number  was  already  sufficiently 
great  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  pagans;  and  in  988, 
Vladimir  the  Great,  grand-duke  of  Russia,  was  himself  bap- 
tised by  Greek  missionaries.  He  also  married  the  sister  of 
the  Greek  emperor,  and  introduced  Christianity  into  his  do- 
minions. The  pagan  idols  were  destro)ed  by  his  command, 
but  idolatry  was  not  completely  eradicated  in  Russia  till  the 
1 2th  century.  The  first  metropolitan  of  Kiew  was  instituted 
about  900,  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  From  that 
time  the  metropolitans  of  Kiew, who  presided  over  all  the 
churches  of  Russia,  were  consecrated  at  Constantinople,  and 
generally  chosen  from  among  Greeks.  After  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  when  the  seat  of  empire,  as 
well  as  that  of  tho  patriarch,  was  transferred  to  Niceca,  the 
metropolitans  of  Russia  were  consecrated  in  that  city  until 
the  expulsion  of  the  Latins,  when  things  returned  to  their 
antienl  order 

The  popes  made  several  attempts  to  extend  their  supre- 
macy over  the  Russian  church,  and  theie  seems  to  have 
been  some  intercourse  between  Rome  and  Vladimir  the 
Great,  as  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  urged  that  prince 
to  break  off  every  correspondence  with  the  pope.  The 
grand-duke  Jsiaslaf  being  expelled  from  his  throne,  in  1073, 
by  his  brother,  sought  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  et 
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Henry  IV.,  and  sent  his  ton  to  Rome,  in  order  to  interest 
Gregory  VII.  to  restore  him  to  his  country,  on  Which  he 
promised  to  submit  to  the  papal  dominion,  spiritual  as  well 
as  temporal.  Gregory  wrote  a  letter  in  1078  to  the  brother 
of  Jsiaslaf,  and  admonished  him  to  relinquish  the  sove- 
reignty which  he  had  usurped.  The  papal  admonitions 
produced  no  better  result  than  the  imperial  remonstrances 
to  the  same  effect,  and  Jsiaslaf  having  recovered  his  throne 
after  the  death  of  his  brother,  thought  no  more  about  the 
pope.  The  chronicles  mention  different  attempts  of  the 
Roman  see  to  establish  its  dominion  over  Russia,  but  we 
are  left  in  doubt  whether  these  negotiations  were  attended 
with  any  result.  One  circumstance  seems  to  imply  that  the 
popes  posseted  some  influence  at  Kiew.  about  the  end  of  the 
11th  century,  as  Ephraim,  a  learned  Greek  who  occupied 
the  metropolitan  see  of  that  town  from  1070  to  1096.  intro- 
duced into  the  Russian  calendar,  under  the  9th  May,  the 
commemoration  of  the  translation  of  the  reliqucs  of  St. 
Nicholas  from  Lycia  to  Ban  in  Italy;  a  feast  which  is  un- 
known in  the  Greek  church,  but  is  observed  by  that  of 
Rome.  It  is  very  possible  that  before  the  separation  be- 
tween the  Western  and  the  Eastern  churches  was  com- 
pleted by  Miohael  Cerularius,  the  metropolitans  of  Russia 
were  sometimes  wavering  iti  their  obedience  between  Con- 
stantinople and  Rome.  The  papal  power  however  never  gained 
a  permanent  footing  in  the  Russian  territory,  although  that 
of  llalich,  situated  between  the  Roman  Catholic  countries 
Poland  and  Hungary,  was  the  object  of  its  unceasing  ef- 
forts. The  Huntjariana  having,  in  1214,  occupied  the  prin- 
cipality of  Halich,  endeavoured  to  subject  its  church  to  the 
supremacy  of  Rome,  but  their  expulsion  from  the  country 
destroyed  all  hopes  of  that  connection.  Daniel,  prince  of 
Halich,  who  was  equally  distinguished  as  a  warrior  and  as  a 
politician,  thought  that  he  might  derive  some  assistance 
from  the  pope  against  the  Mongols,  to  whom  he  was  obliged 
to  pay  tribute  and  do  homage  in  the  camp  of  their  khan. 
He  therefore  opened  a  negotiation  in  1247  with  popo  Inno- 
cent lVn  who  sent  a  legate  to  receive  the  submission  of 
Daniel  and  that  of  the  church  of  Halicb.  to  which  he  pro- 
mised permission  to  retain  all  such  customs  and  observances 
a*  would  not  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  Daniel  hesitated  a  long  time,  but  at  last, 
in  1254,  he  accepted  a  crown  and  the  other  insignia  of 
royalty  from  the  pope.  He  was  crowned  by  the  legate  as 
king  of  Halich,  and  formally  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  Rome.  But  as  the  promised  assistance  did  not  come,  he 
broke  off  his  connection  with  the  pope  in  1257. 

The  invasion  of  the  Mongols,  and  the  consequent  sub- 
jugation of-  Russia,  had  great  influence  on  the  ecclesias- 
tical condition  of  that  country.  Many  churches  and 
monasteries  were  destroyed,  and  the  clergy  massacred 
during  the  invasion  of  the  Mongols,  but  as  soon  as  they 
had  permanently  established  their  dominion  in  Russia,  they 
sought  to  strengthen  their  power  by  gaining  over  to  their 
interest  the  clergy  of  the  subjugated  country.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  policy  the  khan  of  the  Mongols  declared  that 
all  individuals  connected  with  the  church  establishment 
should  be  excepted  from  the  rolls  on  which  the  population 
of  the  conquered  country  was  registered  for  the  capitation- 
tax,  in  the  years  1254  and  1255 ;  and  in  1257  the  same  kban, 
by  his  yerlik,  or  letters-patent,  granted  to  all  the  Russian 
clergy,  and  to  all  persons  connected  with  the  churches,  as 
well  as  their  families,  complete  exemption  for  their  persons 
and  property  from  all  taxes  or  services  paid  or  rendered 
to  htm  by  the  inhabitants  of  Russia.  A  Russian  bishop 
was  always  resident  at  Saray,  the  capital  of  the  khans,  by 
whom  those  prelates  were  sometimes  employed  in  offices  of 
high  trust ;  thus  the  Bishop  Theognost  was  sent,  in  1279, 
by  the  Khan  Mengutemir  as  ambassador  to  the  Greek  em- 
peror, Michael  Palssologus. 

The  favourable  position  which  the  Russian  church  en- 
joyed under  the  dominion  of  the  Mongols,  and  subsequently 
under  that  of  the  Tartars,  increased  its  wealth  and  influence. 
Many  persons  sought  refuge  from  the  universal  oppression 
of  their  barbarous  masters  by  entering  the  church,  while 
many  others,  in  order  to  secure  the  possession  of  their  estates, 
made  grants  of  them  to  the  church,  from  which  they  received 
them  back  as  tenants. 

Kiew  was  destroyed  by  the  Mongols  in  1240.  but  the 
authority  of  the  khans  being  never  so  firmly  established  in 
the  western  as  it  was  in  the  eastern  principalities  of  Russia, 
the  former  were  constantly  distracted  by  disturbances.  This 
induced  Maxim,  the  metropolitan  of  Kieff, 


to  transfer  his  see,'  in  1299.  to  Vladimir  on  the  Klasma.  tbe 
capital  of  the  grand-dukes  of  Russia,  chief  vassals  to  the 
khan,  under  whose  protection  the  head  of  the  Russian 
church  enjoyed  perfect  security. 

Kiew  and  many  other  principalities  of  Western  Russis 
were  united  with  Lithuania  in  ihe  fourteenth  century. 
[Lithuania.]  The  metropolitans  of  Vladimir,  who  after- 
wards transferred  their  residence  to  Moscow,  endeavoured 
to  maintain  their  supremacy  over  the  churches  of  Lithuania, 
and  for  that  purpose  sometimes  went  to  reside  in  tbst 
country.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  the  separa- 
tion between  the  churches  of  Moscow  and  Lithuania  was 
continually  increasing,  and  it  was  completed  in  1415,  when 
the  bishops  of  Lithuania,  assembled  at  Novogrodek.  elected 
Gregory  Zamblak  metropolitan  of  Kiew,  whose  successors 
continued  independent  of  Moscow,  and  acknowledged  only 
the  supremacy  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  as  long 
as  they  remained  under  the  dominion  of  Poland,  with  which 
Lithuania  was  finally  united.  Since  that  epoch  there  have 
been  two  independent  Russian  churches,  (he  Russian 
church  of  Muscovy  and  that  of  Poland. 

The  church  of  Muscovy  was  governed  by  its  metropolitans, 
who  either  received  their  consecration  from  the  patriarchs 
of  Constantinople,  or  were  only  approved  by  them.  The 
metropolitan  Isidore,  a  learned  Greek,  went  from  Moscow 
to  assist  at  tbe  council  of  Florence,  in  1438,  where  he  sub- 
scribed to  the  union  with  Rome.  He  returned  te  Moscow 
in  1439,  with  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  and  in  vested,  with  the 
authority  of  a  legate ;  but  he  was  deposed  and  imprisoned 
in  a  convent,  whence  however  he  succeeded  in  escaping, 
and  died,  at  an  advanced  a^e.  at  Rome.  After  tbe  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  tbe  metropolitans  of  Mos- 
cow were  elected  and  consecrated  without  any  reference  to 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  In  1551  a  general  synod 
held  at  Moscow  enacted  a  code  of  ecclesiastical  lava,  called 
Stoglav,  that  is,  the  hundred  chapters. 

In  1588,  Jeremiah,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  came 
to  Moscow,  in  order  to  get  pecuniary  assistance  far  ha 
churches.  The  assistance  was  liberally  granted  by  tbe  de- 
vout Czar  Fedor  Ivanovich,  and  Jeremiah  consecrated  tbe 
metropolitan  of  Moscow  as  patriarch  of  Russia.  TV=e 
patriarchs  enjoyed  extraordinary  influence,  not  only  in  ec- 
clesiastical hut  also  in  temporal  affairs  ;  their  consideration 
was  increased  by  the  public  marks  of  respect  which  wen 
shown  to  them  by  the  czars,  who  on  every  Palm  Sunday 
led  the  ass  on  which  the  patriarch  rode  through  the  street* 
of  Moscow,  in  commemoration  of  the  entrance  of  our  Saviour 
into  Jerusalem.  Under  the  Czar  Alcxey  the  church  *:« 
disturbed  by  the  rise  of  many  sects. 

In  1682  the  Slavono- Greco  Latin  academy,  the  first  eccle- 
siastical high  school  that  was  founded  in  Russia,  was  esta- 
blished, by  the  Czar  Fedor  Alexeyevicb.  After  the  death  of 
the  patriarch  Adrian,  in  1702,  Peter  the  Great  abolished  that 
dignity,  proclaimed  himself  the  bead  of  the  Russian  church, 
and  established  a  supreme  council  for  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
under  the  name  of  the  *  most  holy  synod.'  Peter  also  or- 
dered schools  to  be  esUblished  in  every  episcopal  see.  and 
declared  that  the  convents  should  not  acquire  any  more 
estates,  cither  by  gift  or  purchase ;  he  subjected  the  estates 
of  the  church  to  the  general  taxation,  and  introduced  many 
reforms  int6  the  organization  of  the  church.  In  1764  the 
Empress  Catharine  confiscated  all  the  estates  of  the  church, 
which  containod  above  900,000  male  serfs,  and  assigned 
pensions  to  bishops,  convents.  See.  Several  ecclesiastical 
seminaries  and  schools  were  established  during  the  reistis 
of  Catharine,  Paul,  and  Alexander,  and  their  organization 
was  fixed  by  an  ukase  of  1814. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  die  Russian 
church  of  Muscovy,  which  must  be  completed  by  a  similar 
sketch  of  that  of  Poland. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  Russian  or  Greek 
church  of  Poland  was  completely  separated  from  that  of 
Moscow  in  1415,  by  the  election  of  a  metropolitan  of  Kiev, 
who  became  the  head  of  the  church  of  Poland.  His  au- 
thority extended  over  the  Russian  population  of  Lithuania 
and  the  principality  of  Halich,  which  was  united  with  Po- 
land in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  accordingly  compre- 
hended the  dioceses  of  Kiew,  Chcrnigow,  Turow,  Smolensk, 
Polotsk,  Lutsk,  Chelm,  Vladimir,  and  Lcopol.  Although 
the  dominant  religion  of  Poland  was  the  Roman  Catholic, 
the  privileges  of  the  Russian  church  were  secured  by  several 
enactments,  and  its  followers  enjoyed  equal  rights  with  those 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.   The  faith  of  the  Russian 
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church  was  professed  not  only  by  millions  of  the  com  mi  on 
people,  but  alto  by  a  great  number  of  nobles,  among  whom 
there  were  many  of  the  first  families  of  the  land,  and  even 
several  branches  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Jagellons,  such 
at*  i  he  Csartoryskt  and  Sangussko. 

The  Russian  clergy  oT' Poland  sent  a  delegation  to  the 
council  of  Basle,  but  they  did  not  come  to  any  under- 
standing  about  a  union  with  Rome.  The  efforts  of  Isi- 
dore, metropolitan  of  Moscow,  who  passed  through  Poland 
on  his  return  from  Florence,  to  promote  the  same  union, 
seem  not  to  have  been  attended  with  any  success.  Yet 
although  the  Russian  church  of  Poland  opposed  a  union 
with  Rome,  it  was,  notwithstanding  the  community  of 


dogma,  equally  adverse  to  a  connection  with  the  church  of 
Moscow,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  latter  to  establish  its  in- 
fluence over  that  of  Polaud  proved  abortive.  As  an  in- 
stance of  Jtbe  hostility  which  existed  between  these  two 
churches,  we  may  mention  that  Kiew  was  pillaged  in  1464, 
by  the  khan  of  the  Crimea,  at  the  instigation  of  the  grand- 
duke  of  Muscovy,  to  whom  the  khan  sent  as  a  present 
a  part  of  the  church-plate. 

in  1509  the  Russian  church  of  Poland  held  a  general 
synod  at  Vilna,  in  which  it  enacted  many  important  regu- 
lations. Several  bishops  of  the  same  church,  who  assembled 
at  a  synod  in  1594,  at  Brest  in  Lithuania,  proposed  a  union 
with  Rome.  This  project  was  zealously  supported  by 
Sigismund  III.,  king  of  Poland,  as  well  as  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  of  that  country.  A  delegation  of  these 
bishops  went  to  Rome,  where  they  subscribed  live  union  of 
Florence  of  1438,  which  after  their  return  was  confirmed  by 
a  new  synod  convened  in  Brest  in  1596.  Many  clergymen 
however  and  a  great  part  of  tho  nobles  belonging  to  that 
church,  with  Prince  Oatrogski.  the  most  powerful  grandee 
of  Poland,  at  their  head,  rejected  the  union,  and  the  oppo- 
site parties  mutually  excommunicated  each  other.  The 
anti-Roman  party  sought  to  effect  a  union  with  the  Pro- 
testants at  a  meeting  held  at  Vilna  in  1499,  but  tho  project 
feiled,  chiefly  through  the  clergy,  who  wished  the  Pro- 
tectants to  submit  to  toe  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

Poland  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  civilization  at  a  time 
when  Muscovy  was  still  in  a  barbarous  state  of  ignorance. 
It  was  therefore  natural  that  the  Russian  or  Greek  church 
of  Poland  should  be  very  superior  in  learning  to  that  of 
Muscovy.  Its  first  book  of  prayer  was  printed  at  Cracow 
in  1488;  but  the  first  book  (the  Act*)  was  not  printed  at 
Moscow  till  15G4.  The  printers  were  however  obliged  to 
lea  re  Moscow,  where  their  art  brought  upon  them  the  sus- 
picion of  heresy,  and  they  retired  to  Poland,  where  they 
printed  several  books  for  the  use  of  the  Russian  church.  In 
iattl  prince  Ostrogski,  palatine  of  Kiew, caused  the  whole 
Bible,  in  Slavonian,  to  be  printed  on  his  estate  of  Ostrug. 
This  book,  which  is  well  known  to  bibliographers,  was  re- 
printed several  times.  An  ecclesiastical  academy  was  esta- 
blished at  Kiew  in  1633.  by  the  metropolitan  Peter  Mobila 
[Grkkk  Church],  and  its  privileges  were  confirmed  by 
Vladislav,  the  fourth  king  of  Poland,  and  the  diet.  This 
academy,  founded  on  the  model  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
establishments  of  that  kind,  diffused  a  considerable  degree 
of  learning  among  tho  clergy  of  the  Russian  church  of 
Poland ;  and  Peter  the  Great,  as  well  as  his  predecessor 
Fedor,  was  obliged  to  invite  from  that  country  learned 
divines  and  teachers,  in  order  to  improve  the  intellectual 
condition  of  bis  own  church. 

The  party  which  had  subscribed  to  the  union  with  Rome 
was  supported  by  the  king  and  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy.  This  party  grew  every  day  stronger, 
and  oppressed  its  opponents,  who  convened  a  synod  at 
Kiew  in  1623,  in  which  they  elected  bishops  in  opposition 
to  those  who  had  subscribed  to  tho  union.  From  that  time 
a  double  hierarchy  has  existed  in  the  Russian  church  of 
Poland,*  and  this  division  has  led  to  the  roost  melancholy 
political  consequences.  [Poland.]  The  anti-unionist  party 
however  gradually  submitted  to  the  supremacy  of  the  pope, 
and  only  one  diocese,  that  of  Mohilew,  remained  under  the 
obedience  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  it  was 
eized  by  Russia  at  the  first  dismemberment  of  Poland  in 
772. 

Catharine  II.  and  Paul  endeavoured  to  force  the  united 


•  Tho  •spn»«i<Mi.i  R Milan  church  of  Poland.'  may  appear  Mranga  to 
wtio  arr  nul  mitinc  utl;  ™a»or«nt  « ith  tlw  liittory  n(  thai  country.  It 
ib«r»for«  Wr*m*itih.rr.!  thatthc  I'otUh  *raidr*  »aa  oompoaadof  i)ur»  „, 


VUa*.  Liihiuntam,  and  K ..uun,  and  that  Uw  Utl  ar«  not  to  b*  coal 
'Kb  *hc  inhabitant*  of  Maacwry,  the  tomrUiaa  of  which  M«ujMd  th*  till*  of 
the  moor rc hi  of  RumU  only  at  ar^ccot  rpoch. 


churches  of  the  incorporated  Polish  provinces  to  renounce 
their  union  with  Rome,  and*  to  acknowledge  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  the  monarchs  of  Russia.  Their  attempts  had 

!iartial  success  among  the  churches  which  had  only  recently 
armed  this  union,  while  those  which  had  effected  it  at  an 
earlier  period  persisted  in  their  connection  with  Home,  not- 
withstanding the  persecution  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
Under  the  emperor  Alexander  the  persecution  was  discon- 
tinued ;  but  under  Nicholas,  in  1 639,  the  bishops  of  the 
united  church  being  prevailed  upon  to  sign  a  renunciation 
of  their  obedience  to  Rome,  all  the  churches  of  their  dio- 
ceses were  by  an  imperial  ukase  ordered  to  do  the  same, 
and  a  great  number  of  clergymen  who  opposed  this  measure 
were  transported  to  Siberia. 

Preterit  State  o/  the  Ruttian  Church.— The  emperor  is 
the  bead  of  the  church,  the  affairs  of  which  are  administered 
by  a  supreme  council,  called  *  the  most  holy  governing, 
synod,'  composed  of  ecclesiastical  and  lay  members,  whose 
i  number  is  not  limited.  The  body  usually  consists  of  two 
'  metropolitans,  two  bishops,  the  chief  secular  priest  of  the 
!  imperial  staff,  and  of  the  following  lay  members:— the  pro- 
curator or  attorney,  two  chief  secretaries,  five  secretaries, 
and  a  number  of  clerks.  The  procurator  has  the  right  ot 
suspending  the  execution  of  the  decisions  of  the  synod,  and 
of  reporting  any  case  to  the  emperor.  The  synod  decides 
all  matters  relating  to  the  faith  and  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  and  generally  performs  the  functions  of  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  of  this  country.  It  has  also  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  administration  of  the  dioceses,  from  which 
it  receives  a  report  twice  a  year  of  the  state  of  churches, 
school*.  Sic,  as  well  as  the  register  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths. 

The  Russian  church  contains  forty  dioceses,  divided  into 
three  classes :  the  first  (containing  four  dioceses)  is  governed 
by  metropolitans,  the  second  (sixteen  dioceses)  by  arch- 
bishops, and  the  third  (containing  the  remaining  dioceses) 
,  by  bishops.    All  those  prelates  who  are  comprehended 
j  under  the  general  appellation  of  archiycrey,  differ  only  in 
|  rauk,  and  do  not  depend  on  each  other,  but  immediately  on 
the  sj  nod.    Each  diocese  has  a  oonsistorial  court,  whence 
1  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  urchiverey,  and  from  him  to 
I  the  synod. 

Episcopacy  is  confined,  as  it  is  in  the  Greek  church,  to 
tho  monastic  clergy.  The  highest  preferment  to  which  the 
secular  clergy  can  attain,  is  the  rank  of  chief  priest  of  the 
Imperial  staff,  and  the  individual  who  occupies  that  place 
is  generally  also  tho  confessor  of  the  sovereign  ;  and,  as 
already  observed,  he  lias  a  voice  in  the  synod.  The  eccle- 
siastical law  of  Russia  is  the  Greek  ISomocanon,  with  the 
addition  of  some  ordinances  issued  on  several  occasions. 

There  are  four  ecclesiastical  academies  in  Russia,  at 
Moscow,  St,  Petersburg,  Kiew,  and  Casan,  besides  nume- 
rous seminaries.  All  the  sons  of  the  clergy  must  be  edu- 
cated in  these  seminaries,  many  of  which  contain  colleges, 
called  burses,  in  which  the  poorer  students  are  maintained 
gratis.  This  compulsory  system  of  education  has  had  the 
effect  of  making  many  of  the  sons  of  clergymen  the  most 
learned  men  in  Kussia.  The  clergy  form  a  kind  of  separate 
body  in  Russia,  and  it  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  that  a  person 
belonging  to  another  class  enters  the  church.  The  sons  of 
clergyman  are,  as  a  general  rule,  obliged  to  follow  the  pro- 
fession of  their  parents,  and  they  must  obtain  a  licence 
before  they  can  adopt  any  other  profession.  This  licence 
however  has  been  easily  granted,  and  is  become  a  mere 
formality,  and  we  believe  the  practice  of  obtaining  it  is 
now  abolished  or  disused. 

Dittehtert.  —  There  are  numerous  dissenters  from 
the  Russian  church,  generally  called  Ratkolnihf,  from 
the  Russian  verb  ratkoht,  to  4  split,'  which  signifies  dis- 
senters or  schismatics.  The  beginning  of  this  dissent  dates 
from  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Russia.  In 
1003,  fifteen  years  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in 
Russia,  a  monk  called  Andrew  attacked  the  hierarchy,  the 
worship  of  images,  and  some  other  doctrines  of  the  Eastern 
church ;  but  he  recanted  his  opinions,  and  returned  into 
obedience  to  the  established  church.  Nicephorus,  metro- 
politan of  Kiew  (1 122-26),  imprisoned  an  individual  called 
Demetrius  for  spreading  heretical  opinions.  An  Armenian 
monk  named  Martin  (about  1150).  in  a  work  called  Prawda, 
i.e.  the  truth,  attacked  the  established  church,  but  rather  in 
its  liturgy  than  its  dogmas.  He  taught  that  the  religious 
processions  should  begin  their  march  from  the  north  to  the 
I  south,  and  not  contrarywise,  as  is  usual  with  the 
J  2  MI 
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church ;  that  hallelujah  should  be  repeated  at  the  end  of 
psalms  twice  instead  of  thrice ;  but  ho  insisted  particularly 
that  the  sign  of  the  cross  should  be  made  with  two  fingers 
(which  is  the  Armenian  manner),  and  not  with  three,  as 
is  prescribed  by  the  established  church,  being,  as  some  pre- 1 
tend,  typical  of  the  trinity.  However  unmeaning  these 
differences  may  appear,  they  are  very  remarkable,  because 
they  constitute,  even  now,  among  the  great  majority  of  Ra*- 
kolniks,  their  chief  grounds  of  opposition  to  ibe  established 
church.  The  doctrines  of  Martin  were  condemned  by  a 
synod  in  1157,  and  he  was  himself  sent  to  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  before  whom  he  recanted,  and  became 
reconciled  to  the  church.  His  doctrines  were  however  pre- 
served by  a  small  number  of  followors,  and  re-appeared  with 
great  force  at  a  later  period. 

An  individual  called  Seit  preached  some  heretical  tenets 
in  1312.  All  we  know  of  them  is,  that  an  assembly  of  bi- 
shops at  Pereyaslaff,  in  1313,  condemned  those  tenets  and 
severely  punished  their  author. 

In  1375  a  citizen  of  Novgorod  called  Kerp  Strigolnik 
accused  the  clergy  of  simony,  on  account  of  the  custom 
then  established  in  Russia,  of  the  bishops  receiving  paymen  t 
for  conferring  holy  orders.  At  tho  same  time  he  rejected 
confession  to  a  priest.  He  had  many  partisans,  and  a 
contest  between  them  and  the  supporters  of  tho  established 
church  ensued  in  the  streets  of  Novgorod.  Strigolnik's  party 
was  defeated,  and  himself,  with  some  of  his  principal  adhe- 
rents, thrown  into  the  river  and  drowned.  The  rest  however 
survived,  and  must  have  attained  considerable  importance, 
as  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  several  limes  addressed 
the  bishops  of  Russia  on  that  subject.  The  republican  in- 
stitutions of  Novgorod  and  Pskov  seem  to  have  prevented 
any  severe  persecution  against  those  sectarians;  and  it  wos 
only  when  these  states  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Moscow 
that  the  Stiigolniks  were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
border  provinces  of  Sweden  and  Poland,  where  they  still 
continue  to  exist,  though  under  different  names. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  so-called 
Jewish  sect  produced  a  great  stir  in  the  Russian  church.  Its 
origin  is  ascribed  to  a  Jew  named  Zacharias,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  an  astrologer  and  necromancer,  and  who  came 
from  Poland  lo  Novgorod  about  the  year  1470.  He  be^an 
to  teach  secretly  that  the  only  divine  law  is  that  of  Moses; 
that  the  Messiah  was  still  to  come,  and  that  the  worship 


heretics.  The  metropolitan  Zosimut  presided,  whose  mrti 
eipation  in  their  tenets,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lecwjn 
Kuritzin,  was  not  then  discovered.  The  accused  denied  ti* 
charge,  but  sufficient  evidence  was  brought  forward  to  prore 
the  fact.  The  bishops  wished  to  punish  the  heretics  severe 
hut  the  grand-duke  opposed  them,  and  declared  they  iWi 
only  be  anathematised  and  imprisoned.  This  lenienn  » 
indeed  astonishing,  if  we  consider  the  barbarity  of  the 
as  well  as  the  crueltcmper  of  the  monarch ;  and  it  raiut  be  «. 
cribed  either  to  tho  importance  which  was  attached  in  tin* 
times  to  the  anathema  of  the  church,  which  the  grand-dub. 
considered  a  sufficiently  severe  punishment,  or,  sbirh  i 
more  probable,  to  the  influence  of  the  secret  abettors  of that 
sect.  The  archbishop  of  Novgorod  punished  many  of  ikta 
with  more  severity. 

Tbeodor  Kuritzin  and  other  adherents  of  the  sect  c  e- 
tinued  to  propagate  its  doctrines,  and  to  increase-  the  num- 
ber of  its  followers,  particularly  by  teaching  astrologr.  Tb* 
began  to  spread  a  spirit  of  doubt  and  inquiry  anwnj;  tninj 
people ;  ana  clergymen  and  laymen  were  constantly  di»putm| 
about  the  dogmas  of  religion.  The  sectarians  were  pla- 
ted by  the  metropolitan  Zosimus,  who  is  accused  of  oar icj 
persecuted  the  orthodox  clergy. 

The  details  about  this  sect  are  contained  'in  a  wort  b» 
Joseph,  hegumenosor  abbot  of  tbe  convent  of  Volcluj-asi, 
who  died  in  1516,  and  who  was  the  most  zealous  idwnrv  of 
this  sect.  He  boldly  accused  tho  metropolitan  of  be'iLg 
a  supporter  of  these  heretics.  Zfciraus  rescued  bi 
dignity  in  1494,  and  retired  iuto  a  convent.  Manyrawu 
were  assigned  for  this,  but  the  fact  is  that  he  was  nut  com- 
pelled to  do  it  on  account  of  his  heresy.  It  may  be  ttit 
the  grand-duke  wished  to  avoid  the  scandal  which  s^W 
have  been  caused,  if  tho  heterodoxy  of  the  head  cf  tbe  chud 
was  proved,  or  perhaps  he  disbelieved  the  accusation*  ufbs 
enemies.  There  are  some  grounds  fur  the  latter  wppw-Vti, 
as  the  same  Joseph  laments  the  lukewarmnessofileerii-d- 
duke  in  oneof  his  letters.  Tho  persecution  ccas«dlmv.a» 
time  at  Moscow,  but  the  archbishop  of  Novgorod  cwu.-.wi 
it  in  his  diocese,  whence  many  sectarians  fled  loGernwv-i 
Poland.  In  1503  iho  representations  of  the  elergj,  «i*t 
were  supported  by  this  Joseph,  induced  the  grand-duie  to 
issuo  an  order  for  tbe  trial  of  the  heiehcs.  Tbej  •« 
tried  before  an  ecclesiastical  court,  of  which  Jotcpb »» 
a  member  and  their  chief  accuser.   The  heretics  sckui- 


of  images  was  a  sin.    He  made  his  first  converts  among   ledged  their  opinions,  and  maintained  them  to  be  "J< 


clergymen  and  their  families,  who  became  so  zealous  in 
their  new  persuasion,  that  they  desired  to  receive  circum- 
cision. Bui  Zacharias  persuaded  them  not  to  discover  by 
such  an  act  their  real  sentiments,  and  to  conform  outwardly 
to  the  Christian  religion.  The  clergymen  followed  this 
prudent  advice,  and  strictly  performed  the  duties  of  their 
calling.  The  number  of  proselytes  considerably  increased, 
chiefly  among  the  clergy  and  some  principal  famines  of  the 
town. 

These  sectarians  covered  their  real  opinion*  with  such  a 
display  of  zeal  in  tbe  rigid  observance  of  the  precepts  of  the 
church,  that  they  acquired -o  great  reputation  for  sanctity. 
Two  of  them,  Alexis  and  Diuiiysius,  were  accordingly  trans- 
ferred to  Moscow,  in  1480.  by  the  grand-duke  Ivan  Vasilo- 
vich,  as  priests  to  two  of  the  principal  churches  of  the  ca- 
pital. Alexis  advanced  high  in  the  favour  of  that  monarch, 
to  whom  he  had  free  access,  which  was  a  rare  distinction. 
This  circumstance  gave  him  great  facilities  for  propagating 
bis  opinions,  and  he  made  many  proselytes,  the  principal  of 
whom  were  the  secretary  of  the  grand-duke,  Tbcador  Ku- 
ritzin, who  was  employed  on  several  diplomatic  missions; 
and  Zosiiuus,  the  archimandrite  of  the  convent  of  St.  Simon, 
whom  tbe  grand-duke,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  same 
Alexis,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  metropolitan  of  Moscow. 
Thus  the  head  of  the  Russian  church  was  secretly  its 
bitterest  enemy. 

Alexis  died  in  1489,  and  it  was  only  after  his  death  that 
his  opinions  became  known.  The  grand-duke  then  declared 
that  lie  remembered  some  very  strange  mysterious  words  of 
Alexis.  It  is  also  said  that  he  confessed  that  his  daughter- 
in-law  Helena,  daughter  of  Stephen  the  Great,  prince  of 
Wallachia,  was  seduced  to  the  Jewish  sect  by  a  disciple  of 
Alexis.  The  existence  of  this  sect  was  discovered  by  Gen- 
nadiua,  archbishop  of  Novgorod,  who  sent  to  Moscow  several 
priests  accused  of  having  insulted  the  cross  and  the  images 
of  the  saints,  of  having  blasphemed  against  Christ  and  the 
Virgin,  and  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.    A  synod 


tThey  were  condemned,  and  some  of  them  publicly  bunt . 
"others  bad  their  tongues  cut  off,  and  many  were  shut  >" 
prisons  or  in  convents. 

Nothing  more  has  been  beard  of  the  sect  since  tie 
date  of  1503,  but  there  now  exists  among  tbe  Ba**"l- 
nik*  of  Russia  a  sect  which  observes  the  Mosaic  nies.  wd 
it  is  very  probable  that  it  is  derived  from  the  sect  »» 
have  described. 

Tbe  principal  dissent  in  the  Russian  church  was 
by  tho  emendation  of  the  corrupted  text  of  the  Sl»)*»aa 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  other  sacred  book!  in  t« 
same  tongue,  which  arc  used  by  the  Russian  church.  11" 
text  of  these  books,  transcribed  by  ignorant  cojiyim  our-"£ 
the  dark  ages  of  the  Tartar  domination,  Mas  ik«4fi"w 
omissions,  and  still  more  by  the  additions  will  *h&h  soma 
ignorant  transcribers  attempted  to  supply  the  omiiswn1- 
The  necessity  of  correcting  auch  defects  was  repre*nM 
by  the  metropolitan  to  the  czar  Vasil-lvanovicb.  »tw.  n 
1520,  requested  tbe  Greek  convent  of  Mount  AUwsto  «ti 
him  a  person  competent  to  compare  the  Slavonian  tactcH 
books  with  the  Greek  texts  from  which  tbey  were  W* 
lated.    A  Greek  monk  named  Maxim,  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  Greek  and  Slavonian  languages,  was 
to  Moscow.    He  began  his  labours  with  great  jh»1 
continued  them  for  ten  years;  but  he  was  accuseaby  u» 
ignorant  clergy  of  Moscow  of  heresy,  and  was  shot  up 
a  convent,  where,  notwithstanding  all  his  protesUu^n* 
orthodoxy,  he  remained  till  his  death  in  15o5.  Tbe  ve» 
sity  of  amending  the  corrupt  text  was  acknowledge  » 
several  occasions ;  but  it  was  only  under  the  czar  Akv] 
Michaelovich  that  this  measure  was  carried  iuto  ejret 
tion.  In  1654  a  council  was  assembled  at  Moscow,  iovo 
Nicon,  tbe  patriarch  of  Moscow,  presided.   It  was  f0ID!jl 
of  thirty-six  bishops,  and  the  patriarch  of  Antwci' 
decided  unanimously  on  the  necessity  of  revising  U*  M  ' 
rupt  text  of  the  Russian  sacred  books.  This  dec***  ^ 
approved  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  and  tb< 


assembled  at  Moscow  in  1490,  in  order  to  try  these  |  made  an  order  that  there  should  be  collected  from 
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libraries  of  his  empire  manuscript  copies  of  the  sacred 
bwoks.  and  he  received  above  five  hundred  copies  of 
the  Greek  texts  from  Mount  Athos.  Hie  patriarchs  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch,  and  several  bishops  of  the  Bast, 
sent  many  manuscripts  to  Moscow  on  this  occasion.  This 
important  affair  was  suspended  for.  some  lime  by  a  quarrel 
between  the  cxar  and  the  patriarch  Nicon,  who  was  deposed 
by  the  synod  assembled  at  Moscow  in  16C0.  This  synod, 
in  which  the  czar  presided,  was  composed  of  the  patriarchs 
of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  (who  were  also  mandatories  of 
those  of  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem),  the  new  patriarch 
of  Moscow,  fourteen  metropolitans  of  Kussia  and  the  East, 
eight  archbishops,  five  bishops,  twenty-five  archimandrites, 
six  hegumeni  (abbots),  and  fifteen  protopapas.  It  con- 
tinued and  completed  the  revision  of  the  texts  of  the  sacred 
books  according  to  tho  anlient  copies. 

The  solemnity  with  which  this  reform  was  carried  into 
effect  did  not  ensure  the  general  approbation  of  the  Mus- 
covite clergy  and  nation;  many  of  the  more  ignorant 
declared  it  to  be  an  heretical  innovation,  and  loudly  de- 
claimed against  the  heresy  of  the  Niconians,  as  they  called — 
after  tho  name  of  the  patriarch,  whom  I hey  justly  consi- 
dered as  the  first  mover  of  this  measure— those  who 
received  the  revised  .books.  The  leaders  of  this  party 
generally  belonged  to  the  lower  clergy,  with  the  exception 
of  the  bishop  of  Kolomna,  who  also  strenuously  opposed 
the  introduction  of  the  revised  text,  and  was  in  consequence 
deposed  from  his  dignity,  and  exiled  to  a  distant  convent, 
where  he  died  in  confinement;  the  Raskolniks  consider 
him  as  their  first  martyr. 

But  this  fanaticism  soon  spread  wider,  particularly  in  the 
northern  provinces.  Both  clergymen  and  laymen  opposed  ■ 
the  Niconian  heresy,  as  they  designated  the  use  of  the 
revised  books.  A  terrible  persecution  now  arose,  and  blood 
was  shed  in  many  places.  The  fortified  convent  of  Solo- 
vetzk,  situated  on  an  island  in  the  White  Sea,  declared  for 
the  unrevised  text,  and  became  thenceforward  the  stronghold 
of  the  anti-reformers,  who  bravely  defended  themselves 
against  the  forces  of  the  czar ;  and,  after  a  seven  years' 
resistance,  were  reduced  in  IC75,  when  the  monastery  was 
taken  by  storm.  Many  of  the  besieged  threw  themselves 
into  the  flames,  and  voluntarily  perished.  In  some  places, 
many  of  the  adherents  of  the  old  books  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  churches,  and  others  in  their  houses  or  barns,  and 
then  setting  fire  to  (hem,  perished;  firmly  believing  that 
they  should  obtain  salvation  by  what  they  called  the  bap- 
tism of  fire,  and  that  their  souls  would  immediately  rise 
to  heaven  in  the  shape  of  doves.  Others  to  escape  persecu- 
tion fled  to  Polaud,  where  they  termed  large  settlements. 
Some  even  sought  refuge  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  where 
they  settled  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  right  bank  of 
1  Ike  Danube. 

The  revolt  of  the  Cossacks  under  Stenko  Razin  (Alexey 
Michaelowch).  who  filled  the  south-east  of  the  Muscovite 
dominions  with  carnage,  gave  the  anti-reformers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  retaliating  on  the  ruling  party.  Accordingly  they 
joined  the  standard  of  the  rebel,  and  committed  the  great- 
est excesses.  It  was  a  natural  consequence  that  when  the 
insurrection  was  quelled,  the  severity  of  their  persecution 
should  be  increased.  This  persecution,  which  was  continued 
under  Feodor,  the  son  and  successor  of  Alexis  (1676-82),  and 
also  during  a  part  of,  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  pro- 
duced dangerous  riots  even  in  the  capital  itself.  At  last,  in 
1  T(i2,  Peter  the  Great  issued  a  ukase  granting  toleration  to 
the  sectarian*,  but  subjecting  them  to  a  peculiar  tax,  and 
directing  that  they  should  wear  a  medal  of  copper  stamped 
villi  a  beard. 

These  adherents  of  the  old  text,  who  are  designated  by 
the  general  appellation  of  Raskolniks,  or  dissenters,  call 
themselves  Starocertzee,  which  signifies  *  those  of  the  old 
faith.'  The  name  which  is  now  usually  applied  to  them, 
even  officially,  is  that  of.  Slaroobmdtzee,  that  is,  '  those  of 
the  old  rite.*  But  although  these  appellations  are  in  ge- 
neral indiscriminately  applied  to  all  those  who  dissent  from 
the  established  church  of  Russia,  yet  there  are  essential 
differences  of  opinion  among  them,  both  in  respect  of  tenets, 
ceremonies,  and  discipline.  One  groat  division  consists  of 
the  Ihpocthckeena,  or  those  who  have  priests;  and  another 
of  the  Be*popovihcheena,  or  those  who  have  no  priests. 
This  latter  class  comprehends  a  great  variety  of  sects,  most 
of  which  have  no  common  characteristic  except  the  absence 
of  ordained  priests. 

The  Popovihchtena,  or  those  wno  have  priests,  approach 


nearest  in  doctrine  and  ceremony  to  the  established  church, 
from  which  they  differ  on  the  following  points: — They  re- 
ject the  revised  text  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Liturgy,  and 
use  only  such  as  are  literally  transcribed  or  reprinted  from 
the  unrevised  text.  In  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  they 
use  two  fingers  instead  of  three ;  they  repeat  the  Hallelujah 
only  twice,  after  which  they  say  *  Praise  bo  to  tho  Lord.' 
They  begin  their  processions,  not  as  prescribed  by  the  esta- 
blished church,  from  the  right  to  the  left,  but  from  the 
left  to  the  right.  They  reject  the  usual  form  of  the  cross. 
They  never  shave  their  beards,  considering  it  as  a  deadly 
sin,  and  they  support  their  opinions  by  reference  to  the 
councd  or  general  synod  of  Moscow,  held  in  1551,  which 
declared  that — '  Of  all  the  heresies  which  are  punishable 
by  excommunication,  none  is  more  damnable  and  criminal 
tlian  to  shave  the  beard.  Even  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is 
unable  to  purify  such  guilt ;  consequently  whoever  shaves 
his  beard  for  human  considerations  violates  the  law,  and 
is  an  enemy  to  God,  who  has  created  us  after  his  own 
image.'  They  also  observe  other  prohibitions  of  this  synod, 
which  condemned  as  sins  driving  with  one  pole,  eating 
bares,  sausages,  &c  They  also  consider  the  use  of  tobacco 
and  snuff  as  unlawful.  Indeed  before  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Great  tho  use  of  tobacco  and  snuff  was  visited  in  Mus- 
cow  with  several  legal  penalties. 

Although  the  Popovshcheena  consider  the  established 
church  as  involved  in  heretical  errors,  still  they  hold  that 
the  ordination  of  its  priests  is  valid,  although  conferred  by 
heretical  bishops,  because  it  descends  in  an  uninterrupted 
succession  from  the  times  of  the  true  church,  that  is,  be- 
fore the  revision  of  tho  books.  This  opinion  agrees  with 
that  of  tho  church  of  England  respecting  the  ordination  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  which  it  considers  to  bo  valid 
on  account  of  the  apostolical  succession,  notwithstanding 
the  errors  of  the  Romish  church.  In  consequence  of  this 
doctrine  the  Russian  dissenters  admit  priests  who  have  been 
ejected  by  the  established  church,  which  is  generally  done 
for  their  bad  conduct. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  at  tho  time  of  the  per- 
secution great  numbers  of  the  Raskolniks  fled  from  the 
country.  Many  of  them  settled  in  the  Ukraine,  which  was 
then  a  kind  of  independent  country,  having  recently  acknow- 
ledged the  czar  of  Muscovy  rather  as  a  protector  than  as  a 
sovereign.  They  also  formed  extensive  settlements  along 
the  frontiers  of  Poland,  and  many  settled  in  the  interior  of 
that  country.  They  built  churches,  and  founded  monasteries 
and  nunneries,  which  were  soon  filled  with  inmates  fron. 
the  most  distant  parts  of  Russia.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  was  Vietka,  situated  within  the  Polish  dominions,  not 
far  from  the  Russian  frontiers.  It  stands  on  a  small  island 
formed  by  the  river  Sosha,  which  falls  into  the  Dnieper 
about  forty  miles  below.  This  settlement  was  founded 
about  1690,  by  emigrants  from  the  north  of  Russia,  and 
being  favoured  by  tho  landowner  on  whose  property  it  was 
established,  became  so  flourishing  that  it  contained  no  less 
than  30,001)  inhabitants.  This  community  soon  acquired  a 
great  celebrity  among  all  the  Raskolniks  scattered  throdgh 
Russia,  Poland,  and  tneTurkishdominions;and  the  followers 
of  the  creed  flocked  from  all  parts  to  that  place,  which  tbey 
considered  as  the  fountain-head  of  the  true  doctrine.  The 
monasteries  and  nunneries  received  inmates  from  the  most 
distant  parts,  from  the  stores  of  the  White  Sea  and  the 
banks  of  tho  Don,  and  the  society  was  constantly  enriched 
by  large  donations.  This  prosperity  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  Russian  government.  It  first  offered  them  (in  the  years 
1733  and  1734)  an  amnesty,  toleration,  and  lands  for  a  set- 
tlement. But  the  Raskolniks  preferred  the  Polish  govern- 
ment, and  declined  the  offer.  The  Russian  government, 
finding  that  all  its  efforts  to  induce  them  to  quit  the  Polish 
dominions  were  ineffectual,  resolved  to  obtain  by  force  what 
it  could  not  obtain  by  policy.  Notwithstanding  the  peace 
then  existing  with  Polaud,  an  expedition  consisting  of  five 
regiments  of  infantry,  one  of  dragoons,  and  two  of  Cossacks, 
secretly  passed  the  Polish  frontier,  and  surrounded  the  set- 
tlements of  Vietka.  The  churches  and  monasteries  wero 
destroyed,  the  inhabitants  carried  by  force  into  Russia, 
many  of  them  sent  to  Siberia,  and  their  priests  were  con- 
fined in  monasteries,  and  even  the  bodies  of  their  saints 
disenterred  and  burnt.  This  event  happened  in  the  year 
1735.  under  the  reign  of  the  empress  Anne,  and  the  com- 
munity of  Vietka  was  thus  dispersed. 

But  scarcely  had  two  years  elapsed  when  the  Raskolniks 
to  assemble  at  Vietke,  and  five  years  after  the 
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place  was  entirely  rebuilt,  and  became  more  flourishing  than 
ever.  The  persecution  which  it  had  suffered  Rave  it  the 
reputation  of  sanctity;  and  the  numbers  who  flocked  thither 
to  settle,  or  sent  donations  to  support  the  settlement,  were 
greater  than  before.  *  The  community  of  Vietka  must  hovo 
been  indeed  prosperous,  when,  in  1 758,  its  convents  con- 
tained 1 2i»0  regular  monks,  not  including  lay -brothers. 
The  Russian  government  again  held  forth  promises  of  pro- 
.  tection,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  them  to  return  to  Russia.  But 
these  promises  producing  no  better  effect  than  the  former.it 
had  again  recourse  to  violence.  In  17G4  another  inroad 
was  made,  and  the  scenes  of  1735  were  re-enacted.  Twenty 
thousand  persons  were  carried  away,  and,  almost  without 
exception,  sent  to  Siberia  as  colonics.  Notwithstanding 
these  repeated  outrages  many  of  the  sect  remained  at  Vietka 
and  in  its  vicinity,  but  Russia  made  no  more  attempts  to 
compel  them  to  return,  inasmuch  as  by  the  partition  of 
1772  it  became  master  of  that  part  of  the  Polish  dominions. 

A  great  number  of  sects  are  comprehended  under  the 
goneral  appellation  of  Bezpoponthcheena,  or  those  who  have 
no  priests.  The  most  important  of  these  sects  is  that  of  the 
Pomoranes,  which  signifies'  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast,' 
because  it  originated  on  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea.  They 
are  also  called  Anabaptittt,  because  they  baptise  afresh  all 
those  who  become  their  converts.  They  maintain  that  nil 
priest*  of  the  established  church  ordained  since  the  time  of 
the  patriarch  Nicon,  are  falsely  so  called,  and  that  baptism 
administered,  by  them  is  a  profanation ;  that  marriages  so- 
lemn ised  according  to  the  rites  of  the  same  church  are 
invalid,  because  there  are  no  longer  any  true  priests  to  give 
the  nuptial  benediction ;  and  they  conclude  and  dissolve 
marriages  at  will :  that  churches  are  the  houses  of  the  A  nti- 
christ,  whose  reign  has  already  commenced,  although,  being 
himself  invisible,  he  reigns  only  in  spirit.  They  confess 
one  to  another;  they  administer  tho  sacrament  to  them- 
selves; and  the  bread  which  they  use  on  that  occasion  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  some  consecrated  loaves  saved  from 
the  convent  of  Solovettk,  which,  as  wo  have  already  men- 
tioned, was  for  a  considerable  time  the  stronghold  of  these 
sectarians,  but  was  taken  in  1975  by  the  troops  of  the  czar. 
Thia  consecrated  bread  is  multiplied  by  working  the  frag- 
ments of  it  with  a  new  paste,  and  the  loaves  thus  prepared 
are  considered  as  holy  as  the  originals.  The  sacred  bread 
has  thus  descended  in  uninterrupted  succession  from  loaves 
consecrated  before  the  Nicon  inn  heresy,  that  is,  before  the 
revision  of  the  Liturgy.  Each  of  these  sectarians  is  always 
provided  with  a  crumb  of  this  bread,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
able  to  receive  the  sacrament  in  c;uo  of  emergency,  and  the 
rich  are  obliged  to  pay  a  high  price  for  their  portion.  They 
have  places  of  worship,  where  they  assemble  for  prayer,  and 
where  one  of  the  members  olliciates  as  priest ;  but  he  has  no 
ordination,  and  frequently  changes  his  ecclesiastical  vo- 
cation for  some  other  employment.  There  are  many  sub- 
divisions of  this  sect,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Thco- 
•losians  and  the  Philipons,  who  derive  their  appellations 
from  the  names  of  their  respective  founders,  both  of  whom 
were  runaway  priests  of  the  established  church.  The 
]K)int»  on  whieh  they  differ  from  one  another  are  trifling, 
and  relate  merely  to  some  forms  of  worship ;  and  they  vie 
in  acts  of  the  wildest  fanaticism,  which  is  particularly  mani- 
fested by  their  inclination  to  commit  suicide  by  burning 
themselves.  They  support  the  doctrine  of  suicide  by  the 
text' of  St.  Mark  (viii.  35):—'  For  whosoever  will  save  his 
life  shall  lose  it;  but  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my 
sake  and  the  gospels  shall  save  it.'  A  remarkable  instance 
of  the  fanaticism  of  these  sects  occurred  in  the  province  of 
Archangel  in  1 742.  A  commission  of  inquiry  sent  by  the 
government  came  to  a  newly  constructed  monastery  which 
contained  about  fifty  individuals.  This  convent  was  a  large 
wooden  building,  with  narrow  windows,  and  was  enclosed 
by  a  wall  of  timber.  The  commissioners  were  not  only 
refused  admittance,  but  received  every  kind  of  abuse  nml 
imprecation.  They  ordered  the  gate  of  the  enclosure  to  be 
(  broken  open ;  but  as  soon  as  the  order  was  carried  into 
effect,  they  saw  the  convent  in  flames;  and  the  entrance  was 
so  strongly  barricaded  with  largo  pieces  of  timber,  that  all 
their  efforts  to  save  the  inmates  were  unavailing.  But  this 
mode  of  self>-de*truction,  by  which  life  is  speedily  extin- 
guished, is  much  less  horrible  than  staiving  to  death,  of 
which  some  revolting  cases  were  reported  in  the  official  in- 
quiries made  upon  the  subject  It  is  said  that  persons  some- 
times make  a  vow  to  fast  forty  davs,  in  imitation  of  the 
fasting  of  our  Saviour  in  tho  desert ;  and  that  tbey  are  gene- 


rally induced  4o  commit  such  acts  of  fanaticism  by  thote 
who  succeed  to  their  property.  These  unfortunate  victim 
are  locked  up  in  a. house,  barn,  or  any  other  building  situ, 
atcd  in  some  remote  and  unfrequented  place,  and  strictly 
watched.  After  a  few  days  the  poor  victims  repent ;  but  til  ' 
their  entreaties  for  food  or  drink  produce  no  effect  on  their 
fanatical  guardians.  There  are  many  other  anecdotes  of » 
less  tragical  nature  related  of  these  sectarians.  3om«0f 
them,  afier  having  calculated  the  time  of  the  last  judgment, 
imagined  that  they  had  found  out  the  very  day  and  hour. 
In  order  to  meet  it  becomingly,  they  dug  their  graves  sod 
laid  themselves  therein  dressed  in  their  shrouds.  Tib* 
however  passed  on,  until  tbe  urgent  cravings  of  nature  re- 
minded them  that  they  were  still  of  this  world,  and  md- 
pelled  them  to  resume  their  ordinary  occupations. 

Othor  sects  differ  in  certain  dogmas  and  ceremonies  from 
tbe  true  Pomoranes,  but  all  are  united  in  their  baud  to 
the  established  church.  The  members  of  these  secfi  are 
numerous  all  over  Russia,  and  many  of  litem  have  settled 
in  Livonia,  Prussia,  Austria,  Turkev,  and  Polsod,  In 
they  held  a  synod  in  Poland,  the  decisions  of  which,  com- 
prised in  forty-six  articles,  display  the  wildest  /uutirua 
and  tbe  grossest  superstition. 

The  Capitoniant,  a  sect  founded  by  a  monk  called  Ca- 
ption, have  no  places  of  worship,  but  they  atsenbk-  to 
prayer  and  other  religious  purposes  in  their  dwelline-owio. 
Like  the  Pomoranes,  they  dissolve  marriages  at  aill and  sr« 
said  to  live  in  a  state  of  great  licentiousness.  One  division 
of  the  sect  administers  the  sacrament  after  a  string* fctben. 
I  A  girl  fastens  on  her  head  a  sieve  filled  withrusin;  and 
after  prayers,  accompanied  with  frequent  prostrauotis,  »U 
presents  the  raisins  to  the  assembly.  This  sect  is  know, 
on  account  of  that  strange  ceremony,  by  tbe  nkknuKaf 
Podrahctnikee,  that  is,  '  those  from  under  a  sieve.' 

The  Samokrethchennikre,  or  '  self-baptisers,' are  isrrt 
founded  by  a  common  peasant  called  Roman  Dsaiinicii. 
They  baptise  themselves  by  repeatedly  diving  intosnirr. 

The  Samottrigolnihs.  that  is,  '  self-tonsurera '  (tbe  Un- 
sure is  considered  as  the  ordination  of  a  monk),  sreiwt 
;  founded  in  1700  by  Fedor  Roatow  and  a  nun  railed  Astluii. 
i  According  to  their  doctrine,  every  one  may  become  s  nest 
|  or  nun  by  tonsuring  bis  or  her  own  hair,  puttiDg  oa  tk 
j  cowl  before  the  image  of  a  saint,  taking  another  name,  uc 
performing  other  rites  usual  in  taking  the  monastic  von 
A  sect  founded  in  1715  by  a  strelits  called  Procopius  Lsf 
kin.  and  another  individual  of  low  condition  named  Ivan 
Nogoy,  chooses  a  man  to  personate  Christ,  and  a  woman 
personate  the  Virgin,  and  thoy  worship  them.   Thej  sl» 
employ  twelve  individuals  to  represent  the  apostles,  it 
Great  abominations  are  imputed  to  this  sect,  but  it » im- 
possible to  know  with  what  degree  of  truth. 

There  is  a  numerous  sect  amongst  the  Cossacks  tf  tie 
Don,  called  Shchelniki,  i.e.  *  Chinkmcn,'  because  in  u;^ 
their  prayers  they  look  on  a  chink  through  which  ti»»  of 
light  is  passing.  They  have  no  images,  which  tbey  rrjf'-i 
as  forbidden  by  the  second  Commandment  They  nem  p 
to  chhrch,  saying  that  God  dwells  not  in  a  house  built  c> 
men,  but  is 'omnipresent.  They  make  use  of  tbcrw-td 
sacred  books,  in  which  respect  they  differ  mm  J"  rtflW 
Rnskolniks. 

In  several  parts  of  Poland,  Turkey,  and  in  the  RV|»n 
government  of  Tula,  there  are  the  followers  of  tbt  J<""( 
newthcheena.    Tbe  origin  of  this  appellation  u  nn^0*"' 
and  it  is  probably  derived  from  the  name  of  their  (buiwi 
or  some  leading  member.   Although  Russians  by  origin >: 
language,  they  strictly  observe  the  Mosaic  l»w, 
circumcision,  keep  the  Sabbath  on  Saturdays,  «nd 
the  Christian  religion.    It  may  be  that  tbey  sre  the  De- 
scendants of  that  Jewish  sect  which  appeared  at 
and  Moscow  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  ivntury. 

The  Molokane,  or  •  milk-drinkers,'  eat  milk  andean 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  which  the  established  «1>urr^<r| 
not  permit  on  these  fast-days,  but  they  observe  s  nj»  b> 
on  Sundays.   Their  dogmas  and  ceremonies  are  slmwt  to- 
known.   They  have  some  strangely  shaped  imsges  of  rnn^ 
which  they  carefully  conceal  from  persons  who  do  not  * 
long  to  their  sect.    They  are  also  called  Soobotniki. ' 
•  Saturday-men/  but  wo  are  unablo  to  ssy  who"1*'  ,(r- 
hove  any  Judaic  rites.    On  the  whole  the  nature  oiw 
sect  is  very  little  "known.  .  _ 

Th*Jk<moborthchina,  that  is, '  Iconoclasts,'  reject  im'f* 
and  always  pray  in  the  open  air.  We  know  nothing  >»" 
their  dogmas. 
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The  Akulinovsheheena  are  a  sect  founded  by  a  woman  of 
the  name  of  Akulina.  They  form  a  kind  of  spiritual  com- 
munity. They  release,  by  a  certain  formality,  the  monks 
and  priests  who  join  them  from  their  vows,  and  are  accused 
of  living  a  life  of  great  profligacy. 

The  Choovttvenniki.or  Sentimentalists,  are  a  sect  founded 
by  a  monk  called  Benedict,  who  ran  away  from  his  convent. 
They  require  nothing  more  than  unity  among  those  of  the 
antient  faith  (that  is,  who  follow  the  un revised  booksX  and 
they  teach  that  whoever  keeps  to  that  antient  faith  is  in  the 
right  way  to  salvation,  and  that  it  matters  little  whether  he 
is  or  is  not  baptised  afresh,  or  whether  he  belongs  to  the 
sect  which  has  priests  or  to  that  which  has  none.  Their 
number  is  not  considerable,  and  many  of  them  incline  to 
Deism. 

The  Donchobwtzee,  or  *  combatants  in  spirit,'  are  a  sect 
which  has  much  resemblance  to  the  Quakers  and  the  Men- 
nonist*.  They  never  take  an  oath,  and  tbey  shed  no  blood. 
They  entertain  Unitarian  opinions,  and  admit  only  the  New 
Testament,  They  have  neither  churches  nor  priests,  and 
in  their  devotions  make  use  only  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  This 
sect  became  known  under  the  reign  of  the  empress  Anne 
(I73lh40),  at  Moscow  and  other  towns,  and  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  their  tenets.  Its  origin  is  in- 
volved in  darkness,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  be 
of  very  antient  date.  Under  the  reigns  of  Catharine  I  L  and 
Paul  they  were  persecuted,  but  they  bore  their  oppression 
with  a  really  Christian  meekness  and  resignation.  The 
emperor  Alexander  granted  them  toleration,  and  offered 
to  assign  them  lands  for  cultivation  in  the  deserts  of  Southern 
Russia.  They  willingly  accepted  that  offer,  and  tbey 
formed,  by  their  industry,  flourishing  settlements  in  the 
uncultivated  but  fertile  steppes. 

The  sect  of  the  Hogomiles,  which  was  well  known  in  the 
Greek  empire,  and  of  which  a  description  is  given  by 
Modieim  and  other  ecclesiastical  historians,  is  said  to  exist 
among  the  Raskolniks  of  Russia,  and  this  circumstance 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  some  other  sects  comprehended 
under  the  above-mentioned  appellation  may  have  a  similar 
origin.  There  are  al*o  many  fanatics  who  inflict  on  them- 
selves the  same  mutilation  that  Urigen  did ;  and  frequent 
instances  of  such  acts  of  fanaticism  have  recently  occurred 
in  several  parts  of  Russia. 

There  are  still  many  less  important  sects  of  the  Raskol- 
niks,  which  are  distinguished  by  some  absurd  rites  or  ob- 
servances. All  the  sects  are  confined  lo  the  lower  classes, 
and.  notwithstanding  the  progress  of  civilization,  tbey  arc 
rather  increasing  than  decreasing.  This  must  be  ascribed 
to  their  great  teal  for  making  proselytes,  and  to  the  cir- 
cumstances that  any  person  who  will  join  them  and  adopt 
their  persuasion,  submitting  to  all  their  superstitious  ob- 
servances, is  sure  of  the  kindest  reception  and  support, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  former  conduct.  Although 
tbey  are  no  longer  persecuted  on  account  of  their  religion, 
they  are  only  tolerated,  and  have  no  legal  existence.  Their 
clergy  are  not  acknowledged  by  the  government  as  such, 
and  do  not  enjoy  the  privileges  which  are  enjoyed  in 
Russia  not  only  by  the  clergy  of  all  Christian  persuasions, 
but  even  by  Mohammedan  mollahs. 

The  account  of  these  sects  is  chiefly  extracted  from  a 
Russian  work,  entitled  '  Description  of  Antient  and  Modern 
Raskolniks.*  &c,  published  under  the  authority  of  the  go- 
vernment, by  a  priest  of  the  established  church,  who  was  for 
a  long  time  a  member  of  one  of  those  sects,  and  had 
much  intercourse  with  different  sectarians.  It  is  how- 
ever impossible  to  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  all  his  state- 

RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
[Sl woman  Languages] 

RUST,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  the  red 
pulverulent  substance  which  is  formed  on  the  surface  of 
iron  when  exposed  to  air  and  moisture.  It  is  an  oxide 
of  iron,  and  in  point  of  fact  other  metallic  oxides  may 
be  considered  as  rusts  of  the  peculiar  metals  which  they  con- 
tain ;  the  term  is  however  limited  in  application  to  the  red 
oxide  or  per-  or  sesqui-oxideof  iron. 

RUST  [Mildew.] 

RUSTIC  or  RUSTICATED  WORK,  in  Architecture, 
a  species  of  decoration  for  walls,  wherein  the  joints  between 
the  courses,  and  between  the  separate  stones  in  each  course, 
are  strongly  defined  by  sunk  channels  or  grooves.  Although 
an  imitation  of  what  would  in  itself  be  offensive,  and  there- 
fore at  first  apparently  quite  at  variance  with  good  taste, 


this  mode  is  only  a  legitimate,  artistical,  or  SHthetical  imita- 
tion, suggested  by  accident  or  defects.  The  expression, 
originally  derived  from  rudeness  and  coarseness  of  execu- 
tion, from  large  stones  irregularlv  put  together,  without 
their  edges  being  smoothed  and  fitted  to  each  other,  is  here 
only  partially  retained  so  as  to  indicate  boldness  and  strcngi  h, 
and  also  a  certain  attention  to  finish  and  to  regularity  in  the 
symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  courses  and  stones.  There 
is  a  studied  intention  manifested,  which  prevents  our 
confounding  the  imitation  with  what  furnished  the  hint 
for  it. 

Although  the  preceding  remarks  partake  more  of  criti- 
cism than  of  explanation,  tbey  may  have  their  use  here,  if 
only  as  serving  to  correct  a  prejudice  or  misconceptiou 
likely  to  be  occasioned  by  the  term  itself  as  expressive  of 
rude  strength  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  anything  like  re- 
finement or  grandeur,  of  richness  or  studied  symmetry  and 
regularity.   In  reality  however  rustication  contributes  in  an 
eminent  degree  to  richness  of  surface,  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly frequently  employed  by  the  antients— by  the  Romans 
at  least,  not  only  in  those  works  which  were  characterised 
by  massiveness  and  by  a  certain  degree  of  rudeness,  such 
as  amphitheatres,  bridges,  &c,  but  on  the  exterior  of  tem- 
ples and  other  edifices,  on  which  the  most  finished  decora- 
tion was  bestowed.    For  not  only  does  rusticating  the  face 
of  the  walls  occasion  contrast,  and  thereby  tend  to  set  off 
columns  or  pilasters  to  greater  advantage,  but  the  lines  and 
shadows  so  produced  remove  that  blaukness  which  might 
otherwise  attend  too  much  uniform  plain  surface.  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  a  very  great  excellence  in  masonry,  and  a 
great  beauty  in  itself,  when  the  facing  of  a  wall  is  uniformly 
smooth  and  even  in  colour,  and  the  stones  are  put  together 
with  such  extreme  nicety  that  the  joints  can  hardly  be  de- 
tected.   Still  the  beauty  so  produced  depends  in  some  de- 
gree on  that  of  the  material  itself — on  its  texture  and  colour, 
for  were  smoothness  alone  a  particular  merit,  it  may  be  ob- 
tained either  by  stucco  or  painting  ;  in  which  case  the  uni- 
formity of  surface  and  the  absence  of  joint*  rather  detract 
from  than  add  lo  beauty. 

Besides  being  different  from  plain  masonry,  rustication 
admits  of  exceedingly  great  variety,  both  in  regard  to  design 
and  execution,  and  of  great  diversity  of  character,  fiom 
severity  and  heaviness  to  studied  elegance.  The  most 
obvious  distinction  is  that  arising  from  the  surfaces  of  the 
rustics,  according  as  they  are  either  plain  or  rough;  and 
if  the  former,  they  may  be  either  smooth,  or  hammer-dressed, 
i.e.  left  slightly  chipped ;  else  tooled,  or  with  the  marks  of 
the  chisel.  Or  if  intended  to  be  rough,  the  rustics  may  bo 
vermiculated.  hutclied,  or /rotted.  The  first  of  these  modes 
is  produced  by  cutting  deep  hollows  into  the  surface,  the 
second  by  making  it  jagged  and  rugged,  whilo  the  third 
consists  in  giving  a  delicate  crispness  like  frost-work  to  the 
stone. 

As  regards  jointing,  there  are  two  modes:  one  in  which 
the  channels  between  the  stones  are  grooved,  or  form 
rectangular  sinkings;  the  other  in  which  they  are  cham- 
fered, that  is,  the  edges  of  the  stones  are  bevelled  off  in 
such  manner  that  the  section  of  the  joints  forms  a  rectan- 
gular triangle.  Neither  are  the  above  by  any  means  all  the 
varieties,  as  will  be  seen  by  some  examples  at  the  end  of 
this  article,  which  cannot  be  very  well  explained  wiihout 
cuts.  Great  variety  of  character  and  design  may  further  be 
produced  by  an  intermixture  of  the  different  modes, — for 
instance,  by  smooth  and  rough  rustics  togetlier,  or  by  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  rusticating  fur  different  stories,  the  bolder 
and  coarser  being  placed  below  and  the  more  delicate  above, 
as  is  in  a  certain  degree  exemplified  in  the  basement  of  the 
Excise-Office,  London,  which  consists  of  two  stories,  the 
lowermost  having  rough,  the  upper  one  smooth  rustics. 

Ilaliau  architecture  presents  many  fine  studies  and 
examples  of  rusticated  work;  and  indeed  its  productions  of 
that  class  possess  infinitely  more  artistic  merit  than  many 
of  its  columnar  facades,  where  )he  orders  are  generally  in- 
sipid, and  sometimes  so  insignificant  that  the  columns  them- 
selves are  nearly  the  most  trifling  feature*  in  the  design. 
The  Florentine  style — which,  it  may  be  observed,  is  the 
direct  antithesis  of  the  Palladian — shows  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  little  more  than  rustication  alone.  If  it 
be  severe,  it  is  also  simple,  yet  rich  and  grand  and  digni- 
fied; on  which  account,  we  should  hardly  hesitate  to  say 
that,  unlike  as  it  is  in  iU  forms,  it  possesses' more  of  antique 
feeling,  more  of  the  sentiment  of  Grecian  architecture  than 
is  to  be  found  in  many  buddings  professedly  Grecian  and 
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■domed  with  Greek  orders.  Nevertheless  the  Florentine 
stylo  has  found  little  favour  with  those  who  have  gone  to 
Italy  for  their  models.  In  this  country  we  have  very  few 
examples  indeed  of  rusticated  work  upon  a  grand  scale :  for 
here  it  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  basements.  It  is 
scarcely  ever  employed  as  the  general  decoration  of  an 
entire  front,  except  it  be  occasionally,  for  prisons,  for  which 
it  is  certainly  vdrv  appropriate,  yet  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  it  is  unsuitable  where  richness  and  magnificence 
are  more  required  than  severity.  Even  if  not  for  general 
purposes,  tho  rusticated  style  recommends  itself  strongly 
for  a  class  of  buildings  that  have  sprung  up  of  late  years, 
name;v.  railway  termini. 

•  Rustication  however  is  now  almost  entirely  banished  from 
architectural  design,  or  else  an  exceedingly  poor  and  spu- 
rious kind  of  it  is  substituted,  in  which.only  shallow horizon- 
tal joints,  or  rather  stripes,  aro  shown,  which,  besides  produc- 
ing a  most  meagre  and  monotonous  effect,  give  a  wall  the 
appearance  of  being  faced  with  planks  instead  of  built  of 
blocks  of  stone  bonded  together.  The  exterior  of  Gold- 
smiths' Hall,  London,  is  materially  injured  by  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  lower  floor,  which  has  morely  a  few  horixon- 
tal  streaking*,  without  either  moulded  dressing*  or  any 
kind  of  border  or  finishing  to  the  windows.  The  lower  win- 
dows, on  the  contrary,  of  tho  garden-front  of  the  Travellers' 
Clubhouse  are  bordered  with  rough  rusticated  quoins,  while 
the  faces  of  the  other  rustics  are  smooth ;  which  produces 
a  most  pleasing  variety  and  contrast.  Both  in  that  and  the 
adjoining  Reform  Clubhouse,  Mr.  Barry  has  given  some 
tasteful  specimens  of  rustic  quoining,  which  differs  from 
rustication  merely  in  the  rustics  being  applied  only  at  the 
angles  of  a  building,  where  they  serve  not  only  to  give  an 
expression  of  greater  strength,  but  alto  to  show  that  the 
design  is  completed  and  there  terminates.  It  is  a  very 
griat  error  to  suppose  that  rusticated  work  is  incompatible 
with  elegance  and  elaborate  finish.  It  is  true  that  it  admits 
of  groat  rudeness  and  severity  of  character,  but  it  also 
admits  of  the  most  studied  and  elaborate  finish.  So  far 
too  from  requiring  less  care  and  accuracy  than  usual,  tho 
arrangement  of  the  courses  and  rustics  so  as  to  combine 
them  in  perfect  symmetry  with  arches,  windows,  &c,  is  a 
work  of  more  thought  and  labour  than  would  suffice  for  de- 
signing half  a  dozen  Grecian  porticos.  Much  of  the  beauty  of 
rusticated  fronts  depends  upon  the  form  ond  proportions  of 
the  arches  or  openings,  and  on  the  arrangement,  &c.  of 'the 
rustics  which  form  the  voussoirs  either  to  arched  or  straight- 
headed  windows.  Occasionally,  moulded  archivolts  are  sub- 
stituted for  radiating  *oussoirs,  but  the  effect  is  not  good, 
because  they  cut  the  horizontal  joints  of  the  courses  very 
disagreeably ;  which,  it  may  be  observed,  is  likewise  the 
case  where  the  voussoirs  form  an  extradot  either  concentric 
with  the  arch,  or  making  a  more  elevated  curve,  as  in  most 
of  the  Florentine  examples.  It  is  far  better  to  make  the 
voussoirs  elbotred,  so  as  to  unite  with  tho  horizontal  courses, 
whereby  the  whole  looks  firmly  bonded  together.  Sometimes 
imposts  to  arches  are  omitted  oltogether,  or  if  there  be  such 
member,  it  is  usually  a  mere  plat-band,  although  occasion- 
ally it  is  moulded.  In  arches  the  keystone  may  either  be 
similar  or  distinguished  from  the  other  voussoirs;  which  last 
may  be  done  in  a  variety  of  ways,  although  the  most  usual 
one  is  to  cut  it  into  the  form  of  a  console,  or  else  enrich 
it  with  a  mask  sculptured  upon  it,  of  which  kind  are  the 
keystones  to  the  arches  of  the  Strand  front  of  Somerset 
House,  representing  the  nine  principal  rivers  of  England, 
personified  as  old  men.  Bossag*$  is  a  term  more  particu- 
larly applied  to  rusticated  cinctures  on  the  shafts  of  columns, 
which  may  be  either  square  or  cylindrical,  but  should  not 
greatly  exceed  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  itself,  more  especially 
in  the  former  case.  Columns  of  this  kind  ought  invariably 
to  be  engaged,  and  the  wall  behind  them  of  course  rusticated 
also.  In  such  case  the  cinctures  serve  as  ligatures  to  bind 
and  incorporate  them  with  the  rest,  whereas  insulated 
columns  with  blocks  upon  their  shafts  are  equally  unmean- 
ing and  uncouth.  The  same  remark  applies  to  rustic  blocks 
stuck  at  intervals  upon  the  architraves  of  doors  and  win- 
dows, as  for  instance  those  of  St.  Martin's  church,  Lon- 
don, although  there  is  no  rusticating  in  that  building.  Of 
columns  with  bossages  or  rusticated  cinctures,  the  two 
arches  within  the  court  of  Somerset  House  ore  a  taste- 
fully-designed and  well-executed  example. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  varieties  of  rusticating 
above  referred  to,  drawn  sufficiently  large  to  show  the  pre- 
cis* form  and  section  of  the  joints  or  grooves :— 
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No.  1.  Rustics  with  rectangular  joints  or  channels. 


Rustics  of  this  kind  have  always  plain  fares.  French  or 
horizontal  rusticating,  without  vertical  joints,  has  generally 
rectangular  channels;  this  sort  of  rusticating,  or  pseud o 
rusticating  with  horizontal  joints  only,  has  of  late  years 
almost  superseded  the  other  modes  in  this  country,  where  it 
has  been  still  further  impoverished  by  making  the  channels 
broad  and  shallow,  and  the  courses  so  deep  that  there  are 
only  a  few  horizontal  streaks  along  the  face  of  a  wall. 

No.  2  is  an  instance  of  chamfered  joints  and  rermiculated 
rustics,  bordered,  that  is,  having  a  plain  surface  around 
their  faces. 

ATo.  2. 


.  - 

No.  3  shows  an  example  of  Florentine  rusticating  aitk 
moulded  channels,  the  effect  of  which  is  particularly  rich. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  rustic  work  of  the  KoiiLg%baa  at 
Munich.  [Munich.]  One  of  the  rustics  is  facetted  in 
the  cut,  in  order  to  give  an  example  of  that  mode  in  rusti- 
cated quoins. 


No.  3. 


1 

> 

No.  4  is  another  mode  peculiar  to  the  Florentine  style, 
in  which  the  rustics  ore  facetted,  or  cut  so  as  to  form  four 
triangular  surfaces.  It  is  not  used  throughout,  but  only  in 
the  lower  course,  forming  a  sort  of  dado  to  the  building. 
This  example  is  from  the  same  building  as  the  preceding. 
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No.  \ 


No  j  shows  one-half  or  a  rusticated  arcli  having  clbutred 
voussoirs  running  into  the  horizontal  courses 

Ao.  j. 


No.  6  represents  half  of  another  arch  with  voussoirs 
■a  hose  e.rlradot  form  nu  eccentric  curve  from  that  of  the 
arch  itself,  or  else  a  pointed  arch,  while  the  intradot  form  a 
semicircular  one 

No.  fi. 


RUTA.  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  onlcr  Rutaoeas  The  following  is  a  description  of 
this  genu*  : — calyx  four-partite,  deciduous,  shorter  than  the 
petals,  which  are  four  and  unguiculatc,  with  the  limb 
vaulted.  Stamens  eight,  longer  than  the  petal*  ;  filaments 
•ubulate,  glabrous ;  anthers  ovate,  obtuse.  Recoptacle 
broader  than  the  ovary,  marked  round  with  eight  necterife- 
P.  C,  No.  1264. 


rous  pores,  bearing  the  petals  and  stamens  at  the  base. 
Carpels  four,  pailly  combined  by  means  of  the  central  axis 
(gynob.isei  into  one  four-lobed  ovary,  ovules  0-1 2  in  each 
cell.  Styles  four,  distinct  at  the  base,  united  upwards  into 
a  single  pistil  which  is  attenuated  towards  the  apex.  Stig- 
mas four.  Capsules  four,  partly  united,  dehiscing  inten  ally 
at  (he  apex.  Seeds  dotted.  The  species  of  this  genus  ate 
sufl'rutescent  herbaceous  or  perennial  plants,  with  alternate 
exstipulatc  pinnated  or  decompound  leave*  covered  with 
pellucid  dots.  The  dowers  are  jellow,  rarely  white,  and 
disposed  in  terminal  corymbs  or  racemes.  DuCandulle  enu- 
merates twenty-four  species  of  Ruta,  of  whu  h  compaia- 
tivtdy  few  arc  generally  known  or  cultivated.  The  species 
which  has  been  lonpest  known  and  most  used,  and  perhaps 
the  handsomest  for  culture  is  the  H.  graveolens,  cunitimn 
Rue.  It  is  a  glaucous  hairless  erec  t  herb  or  half  shrubby 
plant,  wi:  ha  strong  heavy  unpleasant  smell,  growing  to  the 
bright  of  about  two  feet.  The  leaves  are  supradecom- 
pound,  alternate,  their  lateral  lobes  linear  or  nearly  so ;  the 
terminal  oncsobovatc;  they  and  all  other  parts  of  the  plant 
arc  covered  with  transparent  dots.  Carpels  terminal,  leaf- 
less, trichotumous,  cymose;  petals  four,  wavy  concave,  a 
little  irregularly  toothed.  Fruit  roundish,  warted,  four- 
lobed,  each  lobe  opening  into  two  valves. 

Rue  is  sometimes  called  herb-grace,  or  the  herb  of  (.-race, 
and  in  some  parts  of  England  ave-gruce.  This  name  is  said 
to  have  been  given  to  it  on  account  of  its  use  in  exorcisms. 
In  company  with  rosemary  it  has  been  used  from  time  im- 
memorial as  an  emblem  of  remembrance  and  grace  on  ac- 
count of  its  evergreen  foliage.  The  stamens  arc  remarkable 
for  their  presenting  an  instance  of  vegetable  irritability. 
When  the  time  is  come  for  the  pollen  to  be  introduced  into 
the  stigma,  and  thus  presented  to  the  ovules,  the  stamens, 
which  are  hard  ami  rigid,  and  almust  at  right  angles  with 
the  style,  approach  the  stigma  one  by  one,  and  after  remain- 
ing in  contact  with  it  long  enough  to  discharge  their  pollen, 
they  return  back  to  their  original  position  parallel  with  the 
petals. 

Rue  is  frequently  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  plant,  for 
which  its  curiously  cut  leaves,  their  glaucous  hue,  and  the 
profusion  of  fine  dark  yellow  (lowers  appearing  for  several 
months  in  succession,  adapt  it  exceedingly  well.  It  may  bo 
increased  by  seeds,  slips,  or  cuttings.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  in  March  ;and  when  the  voting  plants  are  two  or  three 
inches  high,  (hey  should  be  put  out  in  uuisciy  rows;  but 
propagating  by  slips  or  cuttings  is  best,  especially  for  con- 
tinuing varieties,  of  which  there  ore  three  or  four. 

RUTA  GRA'VEOLBNS.o  plant,  native  of  ihc  south  of 
Europe,  intermediate  between  an  herb  and  a  shrub,  of  a  pe- 
culiar yellowish  green  colour.  Every  part  of  it  is  marked 
by  transparent  do's,  filled  with  volatile  oil.  The  leaves  and 
immature  fruits  are  officinal,  and  owe  their  virtue  to  the 
volatile  oil  and  a  bitter  extractive.  The  odour  is  peculiar, 
strong,  and  penetrating ;  the  taste  intensely  bitter,  aroma- 
tic, and  stimulating.  One  hundred  parts  of  the  fresh  herb 
dry  into  twenty-two  parts.  The  quantity  of  oil  obtained  by 
distillation  with  water  varies  much  according  to  the  period 
of  growth  when  it  is  collected.  Thirty  pounds  of  the  fresh 
herb  before  (lowering  scarcely  yield  onedrachra,  while  twelve 

Siounds  with  the  fruits  almost  ripe  yield  neatly  one  ounce, 
tue  possesses  powerful  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and  tonic 
properties.  The  careless  handling  of  the  fresh  plant  some- 
times causes  rubefactiou  and  vesication,  and  its  improper 
emplo)  merit  internally  has  produced  serious  results.  When 
judiciously  used,  it  is  very  serviceable  in  listeria  and  other 
convulsive  disorders. 

Oil  of  rue  obtained  from  the  fresh  herb  is  green,  from 
the  dried  herb  vellow.  It  has  the  peculiar  odour  of  rue,  and 
a  bitterish  acrid  cardamum-hke  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
U'Dll.  It  docs  not  redden  litmus-paper.  The  oil  met  with 
in  commerce  is  rarely  genuine,  being  an  artificial  compound 
of  oil  of  turpentine  with  petroleum  and  oil  of  rue. 

The  pollen  of  the  flowers  produces  inflammation  of  the 
skin  ;  and  any  of  it  received  into  the  eyes  causes  violent 
luchrymalion,  and  other  painful  effects. 

RUTA'CEwE,  a  uatural  order  of  Polypctalous  Exogens, 
characterised  by  the  possession  of  hypogynous  stamens, 
two  or  .three  times  as  many  as  the  petals,  cohering  carpels 
with  from  three  to  five  valves,  an  entire  ovarium  with  seve- 
ral cells,  imbricate  calyx  with  four  or  fivo  divisions,  sym- 
metrical hermaphrodite  (lowers  with  petals  either  wanting 
or  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  mostly  twisted  in 
aestivation  :  fruit  capsular,  the  sarcocarp  mostly  seporutinj 
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frum  the  endocarp ;  leave*  without  stipules,  opposite,  or 
alternate,  simple,  deeply  lobed  or  pinnate,  aud  covered  com- 
monly with  pellucid  resinous  dots.  They  are  trees,  small 
shrubs,  or  herbaceous  plants. 

This  order  embraces  the  Ruterc  and  Diosmero  of  A.  do 
Jussieu.  which  are  now  made  tho  principal  sections  of 
Rutaceo).  Rutete  are  known  by  their  seeds  containing 
albumen,  and  by  the  sarcocarp  of  the  fruit  not  being  separa- 
ble from  the  endocarp.  In  Diosmeo)  the  seeds  have  no  albu- 
men, and  the  sarcocarp  and  endocarp  aro  separable  into 
distinct  bodies  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  A.  St.  Hilaire  says 
that  tho  observation  of  the  adhesion  of  the  sarcocarp  and 
endocarp  in  Ruteco  has  been  made  on  unripe  specimens  of 
the  plants,  and  that  when  ripe  they  are  as  separable  as  in 
Diosmeo;  whatever  may  be  the  real  state  of  the  case,  the 
two  sections  are  too  obviously  related  in  structure  and  gene- 
ral properties  to  permit  of  so  slight  differences  elevating 
them  into  the  importance  of  distinct  natural  orders.  Rula- 
c?ao  agree  with  Aurantiacete  in  their  dotted  leaves,  definite 
stamens,  and  fleshy  disk.  With  X  ant  boxy  lacece,  Sima- 
rubacetp,  and  Humiriaceas  they  have  also  many  points  of 
analogy.  They  are  closely  allied  to  Zygophyllaceai  through 
Peganum,  which  Jussieu  and  o'her  writers  pluco  amongst 
Rutacete.  They  are  found  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  in 
our  hemisphere  extend  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  Old 
"World.  Diosma  and  allied  genera  are  found  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Australia  possesses  Boronias,  Phebaliums, 
Correas,  fee. ;  and  great  numbers  are  found  in  tho  equi- 
noctial regions  of  America. 

Many  of  the  plants  of  this  order  emit  a  powerful  and 
usually  offensive  odour  from  the  glands  that  cover  their 
whole  surface.  These  glands  uou  sometimes  so  full  of  a 
volatile  oil,  that  in  hot  weather  the  atmosphere  surrounding 
the  plant  becomes  charged  with  it,  so  that  a  lighted  taper 
brought  near  the  plant  will  cause  the  air  to  inflame.  This 
is  especially  tbo  imso  with  Dictamnus.  Tho  Diosmas,  or 
Bucku  plants,  aro  used  in  medicine  as  antispasmodics.  The 
celebrated  Angostura  bark  is  produced  by  a  plant  (Galipea 
t'Jtcinalis)  [Galipea]  belonging  to  this  order. 


Kula  grawuleni. 

n.  t-obctl  fruit  HitTOCitkliuic  the  central  mil ;  4.  wctioo  of  A  thowln.  Dip 
embryo  1  > 1 11  jjt  ia  the  centre  uT  the  nlU'imen;  c,  flower  knotting  a  duublo  row  of 
fttamcu*.  concrete  curi*!*.  and  rim  of  tbo  (li»k. 

RUTH  </TT1).  BOOK  OK,  a  canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  consisting  of  a  narrative,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  outline: — During  a  famine,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  timo  of  tho  Judges,  a  man  of  Bethlehem- 
Judah,  named  Elimolech,  removed  into  the  country  of 
Moab,  wnh  his  wife  Naomi  and  two  sons.  The  sons  took 
wives  of  the  daughters  of  Moab,  and  they  and  their  father 
died.  The  famine  in  Judah  having  now  ceased,  Naomi 
set  out  to  return  thither  with  her  daughters-in-law,  Orpah 
and  Ruth.  On  the  journey  she  gave  them  the  choice  of 
returning  to  their  homes.  Orpah  returned,  but  Ruth  clave 
to  Naomi.  It  was  harvest-time  when  they  arrived  at  Beth- 
lehem, and  Naomi  sent  Ruth  to  glean  in  the  fields  of  her 
husband  Eliraclech's  wealthy  kinsman,  Boaz,  who  was 
•truck  with  the  maideu,  aud  showed  her  kindness  (clap. 


i.i  ii.)  At  the  end  of  the  harvest,  Ruth,  under  Naomi's 
direction,  claimed  of  Boaz  the  rights  which  he  owed  her  as 
her  nearest  kinsman,  or  Goe'l,  namely,  marriage,  and  the 
redemption  of  her  falhei-in  law's  estate.  Boaz,  after  firrf 
ascertaining  that  a  person  who  was  nearer  of  kin  to  Ruth 
than  himself  declined  to  act  as  the  Goe'l,  married  her  (chap*, 
in.,  iv.),  and  thus  became  the  ancestor  of  David  (iv„  18-22). 

The  history  of  Ruth  seems  to  have  been  inserted  in  tho 
sacred  canon  as  a  necessary  link  in  establishing  the  pure 
genealogy  of  David,  and  consequently  of  the  Messiah  ;  and 
perhaps  also  to  furnish  a  record  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
Messiah's  ancestors  was  a  Gentile,  thus  intimating  the  great 
truth  that  the  Gentiles  were  to  have  a  part  in  the  highest 
privileges  of  the  Jews.  In  the  antient  Jewish  canon  this 
book  forms  a  part  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  because  the  events 
recorded  in  it  happened  during  the  rule  of  the  Judges.  Its 
exact  date  is  however  uncertain,  but  most  probably  the 
famine  mentioned  in  verse  1  is  that  which  happened  in  the 
time  of  Gideon,  about  n.c.  1241.  It  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  the  prophet  Samuel.  The  style  is 
marked  by  a  touching  simplicity,  and  some  parts  of  it  are 
very  pathetic.  (The  Introductions  of  Jahn,  Eichhorn,  De 
Wette,  and  Horne.) 

RUTHERFORD.  DANIEL,  was  boru  at  Edinburgh,  in 
November,  1749,  and  was  educated  at  the  university  of  hia 
native  city.  In  1 772  ho  took  his  degree  of  M.D,  and  it  was 
in  the  thesis  which  he  printed  upon  this  occasion,  entitled 
'  De  Acre  Meplntico.'  thut  he  announced  the  discovery  for 
which  he  is  chiefly  remembered,  of  the  gas  which  has  since 
been  called  azote  or  nitrogen  ;  for  Rutherford  merely  indi- 
cated its  existence  as  a  peculur  air,  and  neither  gave  it  any 
name  nor  explained  its  properties.  The  same  discovery  was 
also  made  about  the  same  time  by  Dr.  Priestley,  and  was 
announced  by  him  in  his  t  aper  'On  the  Different  Kinds  of 
Air,'  which  obtained  the  Copley  medal,  and  was  published 
in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1772.  Dr.  Ruther- 
ford was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Edinburgh  College  of 
Physicians  in  17  77,  and  in  1786  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  botany  in  the  university.  He  died  16th  November,  la\9. 

RUTHERFORTH.  THOMAS,  D.D.,  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  Papworth-Everard,  Cambridgeshire,  in  the  year 
1712.  Having  taken  his  degree  and  obtained  n  fellow- 
ship in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  he  was  appointed 
Rot;  i  us  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University,  and  created 
D.D.  He  was  afterwards  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  obtained  the  preferment*  of  the  rectory  of 
Barley  in  Hertfordshire,  Shenfield  in  Essex,  and  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Essex.    He  died  in  Oct.  1771. 

Besides  single  sermons  and  charges  to  the  clergv,  Dr. 
Rutherforth  is  the  auihor  of  the  following  works:— 'Ordo 
Institutionum  Physicarum,  in  privatis  suis  Lectiombu*,' 
Catub.,  1743,  am.  4 to. ;  'Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Obliga- 
tions of  Virtue,'  Loud.,  1744,  8vo. ;  'A  System  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  being  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Mechanics, 
Optics,  Hydrostatics,  and  Astronomy,'  Camb.,  1748,  2  vols. 
4to. ;  'A  Letter  to  Dr.  Middletou,  in  Defence  of  Bishop 
Sherlock  on  Prophecy,'  1700,  8vo. ;  'A  Discourse  on  Mira- 
cles,' 1751,  8vo.;  'Institutes  of  Natural  Law,  being  the 
substance  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Grotius  De  Jure 
Belli  et  Paris,  read  in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.'  Lond.. 
1754-66,  i  vols.  8vo.  A  list  of  his  sermons,  tracts,  and 
charges  is  given  in  Watt's  BibiiotAeca  Britannica. 

RUTI'LIUS  LUPUS,  a  Roman  rhetorician,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Quinclilian  (Quinct.,  Irut.  Oral.,  ui.,  1,  p. 
150,  Bipont),  but  of  whose  life  we  have  no  particulars.  We 
possess  a  small  treatise  of  bis  on  rhetoric,  entitled  '  De 
Figuris  Sententiarum  et  Elocutions ;'  which  we  learn  from 
Quinctilian  (ix.  2,  p.  162)  was  taken  from  a  work  of  a  con- 
temporary of  the  name  of  Gorgias,  in  four  books.  The 
treatise  of  Rulilius  does  not  appear  to  have  come  down  to 
us  in  the  same  state  in  which  he  wrote  it.  It  is  now  divided 
into  two  books,  whereas  Quinctilian  says  that  it  was  only 
in  one.  It  is  several  times  quoted  by  Quinclilian,  and  is 
still  valuable  for  the  quotations  which  it  contains  from 
writers  now  lost. 

The  work  ofRutilius  was  originally  published  by  Rose i us 
Ferrarienais,  Venet.,  1519, 8vo.,  and  afterwards  by  Ruhnken. 
Lug.  Bat.,  1768,  bvo.,  the  latter  of  which  was  republished 
bv  Frotscher,  Li|  s.,  1831,  8vo.  There  is  also  an  edition  by 
r.  Jacob.  Lub.,  1837,  bvo. 

RUTI'LIUS  NUMATIA'NUS.  CLAUDIUS,  a  Roman 
poet  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  sen, 
was  a  native  of  Gaul,  aud  held  at  Rome  the  high  office*  ui* 
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magister  ofliciorutn  or  palatii,  and  prssfectus  urli.  Having 
occasion  to  return  to  his  native  country,  he  gave  an  account 
of  his  voyage,  in  a  poem  entitled  '  Itineranum,'  written  in 
elegiac  verse,  and  consisting  of  two  books,  of  which  the 
preater  part  of  the  latter  it  lost  Rutilius  made  the  voyage 
in  a  small  vessel,  which  put  into  shore  during  the  night 
and  sailed  again  in  the  morning.  He  describes  with  much 
beauty,  and  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  poetry,  the  towns,  ruins, 
and  various  objects  of  nature  and  art  which  ho  saw,  and 
deeply  laments  the  ravages  which  had  been  committed  by 
the  barbarians  of  the  north.  Rutilius  was  a  pagan,  and  in 
his  voyage  gives  an  account  of  the  monks  who  lived  at  Ca- 
praria,  and  in  other  parts  of  his  poem  makes  allusion  to  tho 
state  of  Christianity  at  that  time. 

The  poem  of  Rutilius  was  first  printed  in  1620,  Bonon., 
4to.  The  best  edition  is  by  Zumpt,  published  last  year 
(I MO).  Other  useful  editions  are  by  Damm,  Braitde'nb., 
1 760,  8vo. ;  by  Kappius,  Krlang.,  1 786,  8vo. ;  and  by  Gruber, 
Norimb.,  1804,  8vo. 

RUTLANDSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  England, 
bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  Lincolnshire,  on 
the  south-east  and  south  by  Northamptonshire,  and  on  the 
west  by  Leicestershire.  It  is  of  compact  form ;  the  greatest 
length  is  from  north  east  near  Essendine,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Stamford  and  Bourne,  to  south-west  near  Belton, 
near  the  road  from  Uppingham  to  Leicester,  nearly  19 
miles;  the  greatest  breadth  at  right  angles  to  the  length  i* 
'  from  the  bank  of  the  little  river  Eye  near  Whisscndine,  to 
the  bank  of  the  Welland  at  Tixover,  1 4  miles.  The  area  is 
estimated  at  149  square  miles;  the  population,  in  1821,  was 
18,487;  in  1831,  19,385;  showing  an  increase  in  ten  years 
of  898  persons,  or  about  5  per  cent.,  aud  giving  130  inhabit- 
ants to  a  square  mile.  In  size  and  amount  of 'population, 
it  is  far  below  the  rest  of  the  English  counties:  its  area  is 
little  more  than  half  that  of  Middlesex  (282  square  miles), 
the  next  county  to  it  in  size;  and  its  inhabitants  are  not 
much  more  than  one-third  of  those  of  Huntingdonshire 
(pop.  53,192),  the  next  county  to  it  in  population.  In 
density  of  population,  it  is  the  thirty-fifth  of  English  coun- 
ties ;  being  next  below  Huntingdonshire,  but  exceeding  the 
five  counties  of  Hereford,  Lincoln,  Northumberland.  Cum- 
berland, and  Westmoreland.  Oakham,  tho  county  town,  is 
in  (he  rale  of  Catmoss,  on  the  western  side  of  tho  county ; 
85  miles  in  a  direct  line  north  by  west  of  the  General  Post- 
office,  London,  or  96  miles  by  the  road  through  Barnet, 
Hertford,  Higham  Ferrers,  and  Uppingham. 

Surface,  Geology,  Hydrography,  and  Communication*.— 
The  north-eastern  part  of  the  county  consists  of  a  somewhat 
elevated  plain  or  table-land,  skirted  on  the  southern  side 
by  the  valley  of  the  Waab,  which  opens  on  the  west  into 
the  more  expanded  vale  of  Catmoss,  a  name  derived  by  Cam- 
den from  CoetMaes,  Celtic  words  signifying  '  a  wooded  plain.' 
The  rest  of  the  county  consists  of  valleys  whose  general 
direction  is  cast  and  west,  divided  from  each  other  by  nar- 
row ranges  of  low  hills.  There  are  no  very  elevated  points 
in  the  county;  Hanton,  between  Oakham  and  Uppingham, 
is  said  to  be  the  highest. 

The  county  is  included  in  the  district  occupied  by  the  lower 
formations  of  the  oolitic  series.   The  great  oolite  forms  the 
north-eastern  table-land  above  mentioned,  and  occupies  also 
the  higher  ground  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  from 
Stamford  to  within  two  miles  east  of  Uppingham :  the  pre- 
vailing rock  is  a  close-grained  buff  limestone  clouded  with 
blue.   The  remainder  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the  red 
or  reddish-brown  ferruginous  sands  which  separate  the  I 
great  oolite  from  the  subjacent  lias.   These  are  covered  in  I 
many  places,  especially  near  their  junction  with  the  lias,  I 
which  takes  place  just  on  the  north-western  border  of  the  | 
county,  by  vast  accumulations  of  transported  blocks  of 
gravel.   There  are  quarries  of  good  building-stone  at  Ket- 
ton,  between  Stamford  and  Uppingham,  just  on  the  border 
of  the  district  occupied  by  the  great  oolite. 

Rutlandshire  belongs  chiefly  to  the  basin  of  the  Wash. 
The  Welland,  one  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  that  asstuary, 
skirta  the  county  on  the  south-east  side,  between  Rocking- 
ham and  Stamford,  separating  it  throughout  from  Northamp- 
tonshire. Thin  river  is  not  navigable  above  Stamford,  where 
it  quits  the  county  altogether.  The  river  Guash,  or  Wash, 
ri*es  just  within  the  border  of  Leicestershire,  and  flows  east- 
ward through  this  countv  into  Lincolnshire,  where  it  joins 
the  Welland  just  below  Stamford.  The  river  Cbater  also 
in  Leicestershire,  and  flows  parallel  to  the  Wash :  it 
the  Wcllaud  just  above  Stamford.    The  Bye  brook 


bounds  the  county  on  the  soutb-wost,  and  joins  the  Wel- 
land just  below  Rockingham. 

The  Wreak,  which  joins  the  Soar,  a  feeder  of  the  Trent, 
rises  in  Rutlandshire  near  Oakham,  and  flows  northward 
through  the  vale  of  Catmoss  into  Leicestershire  -,  it  drains 
a  small  district  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  county,  which 
is  thus  included  in  the  basin  of  the  H  umber. 

The  Oakham  canal  is  a  prolongation  of  the  Mellon  Mow- 
bray navigation,  from  Melton  Mowbray  in  Leicestershire 
to  Oakham.  It  follows  a  circuitous  course,  passing  through 
the  vale  of  Catmoss,  and  has  a  total  length  of  fifteen  mile*,  of 
which  about  six  miles  and  a  half  are  in  Rutlandshire,  all  on 
the  Mime  level. 

The  principal  roads  are,  the  mail  road  from  London  to 
Melton  Mowbray,  and  the  Great  North  road.  The  former 
enters  the  county  on  the  south  sido  just  beyond  Rockingham 
in  Northamptonshire,  and  runs  northward  through  Upping- 
ham and  Oakham  into  Leicestershire.  The  Great  North 
road  crosses  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  between  Stam- 
ford and  Grantham.  A  road  from  Leicester  to  Stamford 
crosses  the  county  from  west  to  east,  passing  through  Up- 
pingham, and  following  the  valley  of  the  Welland ;  and  two 
roads  run  from  Oakham  into  the  Great  North  road,  one  at 
Stamford,  the  other  at  Stretton  between  Stamford  and 
Grantham. 

Agriculture. — The  county  of  Rutland,  although  the 
smallest  in  extent  in  England,  is  of  some  importance  in  an 
agricultural  point  of  view.  The  climate  is  that  of  the  mid- 
land counties  of  England,  and  differs  in  no  perceptible 
degree  from  that  of  the  surrounding  counties  of  Leicester, 
Northampton,  and  Lincoln.  Compared  with  the  larger  coun- 
ties, it  is  altogether  a  small  district,  containing  only  about 
90,000  acres  of  land;  but  as  a  proof  of  the  state  of  the  cul- 
tivation, it  is  observed  in  the  '  Agricultural  Report  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture'  in  1808,  that  there  is  little  or  no  waste 
land  in  the  county.  Of  the  whole  surface,  one-half  was  then 
in  pastures,  only  about  one-thirtieth  in  woods,  and  in  the 
whole  county  only  30  acres  of  waste,  which  probably  are 
long  sinco  cultivated  in  some  way  or  other.  Rutlandshire 
is  one  of  the  grazing-counties,  in  which  much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  rearing  choice  animal*,  both  oxen  and  sheep. 
There  are  many  wealthy  proprietors  in  I  lie  county,  who  more 
or  less  encourage  agriculture  in  all  its  branches.  The  soil  is 
mostly  of  agoud  quality;  and  the  face  of  the  country  agreeably 
diversified,  affording  good  sites  for  country-seats,  parks,  and 
pleasure-grounds :  and  the  richness  of  some  of  the  natural 
pastures  have  no  doubt  made  it,  from  an  early  date,  the 
residence  of  the  richer  clergy  and  gentry.  The  best  pas- 
tures are  on  tho  lias  clay,  which,  with  a  portion  of  oolite, 
red  sand,  and  magncsian  limestone,  form  the  principal  soils 
of  the  county.  The  pastures  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
Northamptonshire,  and  there  is  no  great  peculiarity  in  the 
cattle  and  sheep  bred  or  fed  in  them.  The  pure  short- 
horns are  the  general  favourites  with  those  who  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  their  stock ;  and  the  crosses  with  these 
are  so  frequent  and  repeated,  that  no  other  breed  can  bo 
considered  as  so  well  established,  they  having  almost 
entirely  superseded  the  long-horns.  There  are  however 
other  breeds  to  be  frequently  met  with,  bred  in  other  parts* 
of  the  country,  and  purchased  for  tho  sake  of  grazing, 
such  as  a  few  North  Devon,  Hereford,  and  Scotch  oxen. 
The  milch-cows  are  chiefly  short-boms. 

There  are  some  low  meadows  subject  to  be  flooded  along 
the  rivers  Welland,  Guash,  and  Chater.  The  first  of  these 
having  but  little  fall,  tho  water  goes  off  very  slowly  from  the 
flat  meadows  by  the  side  of  it ;  hence  the  herbage  is  not 
of  the  best  quality,  and  sheep  fed  there  are  apt  to  rot,  which 
they  seldom  or  never  arc  subject  to  in  the  upland  pastures. 
Few  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  regularly  irrigated 
water-meadows.  It  is  the  opinion  of  graziers  that  the  good 
pastures  in  this  county  will  produce  from  40  to  50  stone  of 
meat  per  acre  every  year,  which  gives  a  return  of  6/.  or  SI. 
per  acre  gross.  The  rent  consequently  may  fairly  be 
reckoned  worth  from  60s.  to  4/.  per  acre,  including  poor- 
rates  and  tithes.  But  no  such  rent  is  paid  for  any  consider- 
able portion.  The  farms  were  formerly  of  small  extent,  but 
they  have  been  increased  by  joining  two  or  more  into  one 
occupation. 

The  sheep  are  chiefly  of  the  improved  Leicester  breed. 
There  are  a  few  flocks  of  South-downs;  but  on  the  richest 
pastures  the  Leicester  are  the  most  profitable,  although  the 
South  down  wethers,  when  moderately  fot,  produce  by  fur 
the  beat  mutton.  This  is  the  reason  wbv  many  ^opulent 
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proprietors  prefer  them;  while  the  fanner*,  for  profit,  kcc|> 
the  Leicester,  winch  fatten  rapiJly  and  at  an  early  age. 
The  improved  mode  of  feeding  sheep  with  turnip*  cut  into 
Ion;,'  strips  by  a  machine,  assisted  witli  corn  or  oil-cake,  11 
gradually  gaining  ground  on  the  beat  farms,  and  is  one  of 
the  greatest  improvements  introduced  of  lute  years.  The 
housing,  or  at  least  sheltering,  the  sheep,  especially  the 
breeding  ewes,  in  wot  and  inclement  weather,  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  attended  to;  nor  is  the  saving  111  food  by  this 
means  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  farmers.  There  is 
however  a  spirit  of  improvement  abruad  which  cannot  fail  to 
produce  rapid  advances  in  all  branches  of  husbandry. 

The  farm  horses  are  not  of  the  most  active  kind,  although 
they  are  largo,  and  some  very  strong  dray-horses  have  been 
bred  111  the  county,  and  sold  to  dealers  for  the  London 
market  after  having  been  moderately  worked  for  a  year  or 
two.  But  for  general  farm-work  they  are  far  inferior  to  the 
Suffolk  or  to  the  active  Clydesdale  horses.  Farmers  do  not 
always  consider  that  timo  is  money,  and  that  he  who  can 
perform  his  work  in  the  least  time,  at  the  same  expense,  has 
more  time  left  for  additional  work.  In  harvest,  especially, 
a  team  which  will  go  with  a  loaded  carl  or  waggon  at  the 
rate  of  three  mile*  or  more  in  an  hour,  and  trot  back  empty 
six  miles  in  the  hour,  will  clear  a  field  twice  us  soon  as 
those  which  move  lutle  more  than  two  utiles  in  the  hour 
either  way. 

There  being  no  very  considerable  dairies  in  the  county, 
no  particular  breed  of  pigs  is  peculiar  to  it.  The  hogs  which 
arc  fatted  are  mostly  of  the  Berkshire  or  Suffolk  breed. 
Some  gentlemen  and  farmers  have  taken  pains  to  improve 
their  breeds  by  crosses  with  the  Chinese  and  Neapolitan  ; 
and  these  two  superior  breeds  have  been  so  frequently  used 
of  late  vears  to  render  the  native  breeds  more  prolific  and 
finer  in'the  skin,  that  very  few  fine  pigs  are  to  be  met  with 
without  some  portion  of  Chinese  or  Neapolitan  blood  in 
them;  and  the  infusion  of  a  little  foreign  blood  has  con- 
siderably increased  their  aptitude  to  get  fat.  while  some 
attention  to  the  shape  and  smallness  of  the  bone  lias  pro- 
duced a  very  manifest  improvement  in  general. 

The  arable  land  was  formerly  but  indifferently  cultivated, 
as  was  the  case  in  most  parts  of  the  country  where  grazing 
was  the  principal  object  of  tho  farmer:  but  by  the  enclosure 
of  common  fields,  and  the  extended  cultivation  of  turnips, 
of  which  the  value  for  the  cattle  in  winter  is  now  fully 
appreciated,  a  much  greater  quantity  of  corn  is  produced 
than  would,  at  one  time,  have  been  thought  possible ;  and 
by  means  of  under-draining  and  an  improved  husbandry, 
the  land  which  will  produce  good  crops  of  turnips,  especially 
the  Swedish,  is  daily  increasing. 

The  plough  in  general  use  is  one  with  two  unequal 
wheels  attached  to  the  beam,  which  has  of  late  received 
the  name  of  the  Rutland  plough,  although  it  is  common  to 
all  the  adjoining  counties.  It  is  often  drawn  by  three 
horses;  hut  the  best  farmers  begin  to  use  only  two,  and 
find,  that,  if  the  ground  be  occasionally  stirred  to  a  consider- 
able depth  by  the  subsoil  plough,  and  heavy  scarifiers,  with 
four,  or  even  six  horses,  all  the  common  ploughing,  even  in 
the  heaviest  soils,  can  be  accomplished  with  a  light  plough 
"and  two  horses  abreast;  and  that  the  work  is  done  butter, 
more  rapidly,  and  at  less  expense.  The  course  of  crops 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil;  on  the  lighter 
soils,  turnips,  barley,  and  clover  arc  succeeded  by  wheat, 
with  an  occasional  crop  of  peas.  On  the  heavier,  oats  and 
beans  are  introduced  instead  of  barley  or  peas,  with  a  naked 
fallow.  The  best  farmer*  avoid  two  while  crop*  in  succession; 
hut  those  who  are  templed,  by  the  apparent  profit,  to  have 
barley  after  the  wheat,  and  some  of  the  old  school  cannot 
resist  it,  on  line  rich  soils,  find,  thai  what  they  have  appa- 
rently gained  by  a  catch  crop,  as  it  is  called,  is  dearly  paid 
for  in  the  end,  by  tho  deficiency  in  those  which  come  after, 
especially  the  clover  and  turnips,  two  crops  which  never 
are  so  sure  and  so  profitable  as  on  land  which  is  in  very  good 
heart. 

There  are  several  extensive  woods  in  Rutlandshire,  con- 
taining fine  oak,  ash.  and  other  timber.  Tnc  amount  of  the 
whulo  is  slated,  in  tho  survey  in  I8u8.  at  nearly  3uU0  acres. 
But  they  have  not  improved  since  that  time:  the  high  price 
of  timber  during  the  war  has  caused  many  of  the  finest 
trees  to  be  cut,  and  there  is  now  little  timber  fit  for  navy 
purposes  in  the  county ;  and  (here  being  no  wastes,  the 
planting  has  been  confined  to  ornamental  plantations. 
There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  coppice- wood,  which  is 
out  every  twelve  or  sixteen  years ;  and  11  is  the  opinion  of 


some  very  experienced  surveyors,  that  a  well  tnaturri 
oppire,  suli  a  few  trees  interspersed,  is  much  more  r.r'fi. 
able  than  a  close  plantation  of  oaks,  however  well  mann  4 
when  the  rapid  growth  of  the  coppice-wood  is  taken  ":  j 
consideration.  Ash,  chesiiut,  whitethorn,  and  hornb^a 
are  the  sorts  to  be  preferred  far  a  coppice. 

In  some  places  allotments  of  hind  have  been  la  In  ,: 
lagers,  which,  where  it  has  been  judiciously  done,  his  j !j„; 
much  to  their  comfort,  and  stimulated  industry  by  pv.:,' 
employment  to  women  and  children. 

The  following  fairs  are  held  in  Rutlandshire:— Oakh:n, 
first  Monday  alter  Plough-Monday;  Monday  sfier  FiL-  n 
14  :  Monday  after  April  f. ;  May  t»;  Satuiday  in  Wii.:,  : 
week;  las'.  Saturday  but  one  in  July:  Month  v  a(, 
August  13;  September  9  ;  Monday  after  October  lt;M  ,. 
day  after  November  1 1  ;  second  Monday  in  DweaU-.-. 
Uppingham,  March  7:  July  7. 

JJinsiont,  Totem,  fyc.— The  divisions  of  the  county  .r: 
as  follows:  — 


Alstoe  Hundred 
East  do. 
Martinsley  do. 
Oakham  Soke 


Hin.jO  0. 

North 
East 
Central 
West 


Wra tidy ke  Hundred  S.  and  S.E. 


.  27,0i  u 

.  20  3tl»  U-i 

.  ls.dso  i::s 

.  IS.Uu  vJ';. 

.  lO.isu 


There  are  only  two  market-towns,  Oakhim  and  Vl|.i:-.,- 
ham. 

Oukham.  or  Okeham,  is  in  Oakham  Soke,  in  the  ui- 
of  Catmoss.  It  had  an  antient  castle,  erected  j 1 
by  Walcheline  De  Ferreris,  a  younger  branch  of  the  Lnu 
of  de  Ferrers,  to  whom  Henry  II.  had  granted  the  mu.\ 
Tho  manor  and  castle  repeatedly  reverted  to  the  rrwi.i!.d 
were  again  repeatedly  granted.  Among  the  pois^-  r,  -J 
them  wero:  Richard,  kins;  of  the  Romans,  brother  of  Hcn-7 
III.;  Edmund,  earl  of  Kent,  brother  of  Edward  tf ■:  Dt 
Vere,  earl  of  Oxford  and  duke  of  Ireland,  favcinic  : 
Richard  11. ;  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  uncle  to  the  >-=xi- 
king;  Humphrey,  duke  of  Buckingham,  the »utjij<wv 
victim  of  Richard  111. ;  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  E«vi: 
and  George  Villiers.  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  >-■' 
profligate  favourite  of  Charles  II.  Of  tin* castle,  tbcr  ur  >• 
hall,  in  which  the  assizes  are  held,  and  the  other  b-M^ 
of  the  comity  and  the  town  transacted,  is  a  rename.  1 
other  1  arts  arc  in  ruins.  The  architecture  is  of  late  N^iQ'^ 
or  very  early  English.  The  gate  of  the  caslle-yaidind  !!•- 
interior  of  the  county-hall  are  t-overed  with  horsc-sl.w:  it- 
lord  of  the  manor  being  authorized  by  antient  ?nm  ■  " 
custom  to  demand  of  every  peer,  on  first  passing  tbKwi 
the  lordship,  a  shoe  from  one  of  his  horses,  or  a  wo  ' 
money  to  purchase  one  in  lieu  of  it.  Some  of  these  »hv 
are  gilt,  and  stamped  with  the  donor's  name.  Among 
are  shoes  given  by  queen  Elizabeth,  by  the  lite  dake 
York,  and  by  George  IV.,  when  prince  regent. 

The  number  or  houses  in  the  parish,  in  IS3l.«s  iJO.  in- 
habited by  521  families,  beside  29  uninhabited  ho«i^s.  if'5 
10  building.  The  populuiioii  was  2390,  about  m  frur h 
agricultural.  The  area  of  the  parish  is3l3D»f-'«  'I';t' 
town  consists  of  neatly-built  houses.  The  church  i" 1 W* 
edifice,  mostly  of  perpendicular  character.  It  has  a 
tower  and  spire;  the  latter  is  said  to  have  bcenercrUi.  b 
Roger  Flore,  who  died  a  d.  1483.  There  is  s  library  con- 
nected with  this  church,  of  about  200  vols,  folio,  ecrw-uv; 
chiefly  of  the  decrees  of  councils,  the  fathers,  scbo^. 
and  other  divines.  There  is  a  school-house  in  the  church- 
yard for  the  richly  endowed  grammar-school,  and  connect*; 
wiih  it  is  a  building  originally  used  as  an  hospital  for  j?™ 
men,  but  now  occupied  by  the  master  of  the  gnaitri." 
school  and  his  boarders.  There  are  meeting- lwu*>  ! 
Wesleyans,  Independents,  and  Baptists.  There  is  a  e*» 
and  house  of  correction  for  the  county  in  an  open  spot  iv-' 
the  castle. 

Tlie  Oakham  canal  affords  facilities  far  supplying  l:« 
town  with  coal,  and  far  sending  corn  to  the  manufacture 
districts.  The  market,  which  is  on  Saturday,  is  » i** 
corn-market:  and  there  ore  three  yearly  fairs  of  anu^  ^ 
stiiution,  and  eight  of  modern  date,  for  rattle.  The  as*1 
and  quarter-sessions  are  held  here ;  and  the  court  of  <*•■" 
lion  for  the  county  members.    It  is  the  only  polling-si*llja 

The  living  is  a  vicarage  united  with  the  chapelnc*  " 
Langharo,  Brooke,  and  Sdver»toue,  of  lite  cleuywif  u'* 
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ot  91 8/,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  ibo  gilt  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Westminster. 

There  were,  in  1833,  twelve  day  schools,  with  303  chil- 
dren; including  the  grammar  school  with  40  boys,  and  a 
national -school  with  il  boys  and  30  girls  There  wore 
three  Sunday-schools,  with  255  children,  besides  the  national 
school,  the  children  of  which  attendee!  uUoon  Sunday. 

Jeffrey  Hudson,  the  well-known  dwarf  (introduced  by  Sir 
W.  Sejtt,  iu  his  *  l'everil  of  the  Peuk'),  was  born  at  Oakham, 

AD    1G 19- 


U^pingham  is  in  Martinslcv  hundred,  six  miles  south 
of  Oakham,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Melton  mail-mad  with 
ti  e  cross-road  from  Leicester  to  Stamford.  The  area  of  the 
|i  irish  is  1210  acres.  It  had,  in  1631,  .14 J  houses,  inhabited 
tiy  358  families,  and  7  houses  uninhabited.  Tne  town  j  of  historir  ;il  interest  nreconnected  with  thiscounty.  Wright, 
consists  chielly  of  one  street,  tolerably  well  paved,  with  an  ;  in  his  *  History  of  Rutland,'  mentions  that  in  1016  a  battle 


have  possessed  East  Hundred,  Martinsloy,  and  Alstoe: 
Wranilyke  belonged  to  tho  Beauehamps,  carls  of  Warwick 
Oakham  Soke  is  not  mentioned,  and  is  supposed  lo  have 
been  included  in  Marlinslcy  hundred.  An  earl  of  Rutland 
is  meiilioned  in  a  charter  ot  Ilciny  I  ,  bill  nolhiiiir  is  known 
of  him.  The  first  known  carl  was  Edward,  eldest  son  of 
Edmund  of  Lan^ley,  who  was  the  fu'ili  son  of  Edward  HI. 
The  title  was  inherited  by  Richard,  duke  of  York,  and  bv 
his  son,  a  hoy  of  twche  years  of  age,  who  was  slabbed  by 
Lird  Cii (To rd.  oiler  the  battle  <<f  Wakr-field,  in  which 
Riehard  himself  Ml,  a.d.  1 4  no.  The  earldom  was  revived 
by  Henry  VIII.,  and  conferred  on  the  family  of  Roos:  it 
afterwards  rumc  to  t'.ie  Manners  family,  in  whose  favour  it 
was  raited  to  a  dukedom,  which  still  exists,    Few  incidents 


open  area  in  the  centre.  The  houses  are  in  general  good, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  place  is  superior  to  that  of  Oak- 
ham. The  church  is  large,  with  a  luAy  npire,  and  contains 
several  interesting  portions.  The  free  grammar- school 
house  is  a  neat  and  plain  building,  at  one  end  of  the  church- 
yard; and  (here  is  an  hospital  for  poor  men.  These  insti- 
tutions, which  arc  well  endowed,  were,  as  well  as  the 
grammar-school  and  hospital  at  Oakham,  founded  by  Ro- 
bert Johnson,  archdeacon  of  Leicester,  ad.  1.18 J.  there 
are  two  dissenting  meeting  houses. 

The  population  of  Uppingham,  in  1831,  was  17o7,  about 
one-fifth  agricultural.  There  is  a  market  on  Wednesday  ; 
and  there  are  two  yearly  fairs  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep, 
and  coarse  linens.  Races  are  held  on  a  course  tailed  the 
Brand,  just  south  of  the  town 


of  doubtful  issue  was  fought  between  the  Danes  and  the 
Saxons,  but  the  account  is  at  least,  very  doubtful.  In  a.d. 
1381,  Henry  he  Spencer,  bishop  of  Norwich,  assembled  a 
force  at  Ilu.leyui  this  county  to  suppress  the  insurrection 
»f  the  commons  in  Norfolk,  under  John  the  Litester  or 
Dyer.  [Nouiolk.  vol.  xvi.,  p.  270.]  And  iu  1468  (accord- 
ing to  (irariou's  Chronicle),  the  Lincolnshire  insurgents 
under  Sir  Robert  Welles  or  Wells  were  defeated  with  great 
loss  by  Edward  IV.,  at  Hornfield  in  Em[  ingham  pariali,  in 
this  county,  beiuud  Stamford.  It  may  be  well  to  notico 
here  that  Graiion  ascribes  the  rebellion  lo  the  instigation  of 
the  carl  of  Warwick:  and  makes  the  execution  of  Lord 
Wells,  the  father  of  Sir  Robert,  tho  consequence,  and  not 
the  cause  of  the  rising.  [Compare  Lincolnshikk,  vol. 
xiv.,  p.  13.]   The  battle  is  commonly  known  as  the  battle 


Thv  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  661/.,  i  of  Lo-e-coat-field,  from  the  fugitives  throwing  off  their  coats 


with  n  glebe-house,  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  London. 

There  were  in  1833  six  dame-schools,  with  90  children ; 
six  oilier  day-schools,  with  '266  scholars,  including  the  Tree 
grammar-school  with  32  boys,  and  a  national  school  with 
100  boys  and  66  girls;  and' two  Sunday-schools,  with  161 
children. 

Divisions  for  Eccletiastieal  and  Legal  Purposes.— The 
county  is  included  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Northampton, 
and  diocese  of  Pctei  borough.  It  comprehend*  the  rural 
deaneries  of  Alstow,  Oakham-Soea,  Rutland  or  Marlinslcy, 
East  Hundred,  and  Wrandikc.  These  divisions  are  coinci- 
dent or  nearly  >o  with  the  hundred*  of  the  same  name. 
The  number  of  parishes  is  given  in  the  Population  Returns 
at  52  ;  the  number  of  benefices  is  given  by  Mr.  Brewer 
{Beauties  of  England  and  Wale*)  at  -19,  viz'.,  31  rectories, 
12  vicarages,  and  fi  cinq  elries. 

The  county  is  included  in  the  Midland  Circuit ;  the  assizes 
and  quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Oakham,  where  is  the 
c  iMtity  gaol. 

Rutlandshire  returns  two  members  to  parliament:  they 
nre  elected  and  the  poll  taken  at  Oukhaui.  There  is  no 
other  polling-station. 

History  and  Antiquities. -TWm  county  nppcars  to  have 
boon  included  in  the  country  of  the  Contain:  and  upon  the 

Rotn.m  conquest  of  Britain  was  included  in  the  province  of  :  seining  tho  Saviour  supported  by  two  angels:   there  are 
Flivia  Cacsariensis.    A  Roman   road,   generally   cons.-  :  sculptures  on  each  side  ot  the  door,   ketton  is  a  large  cross 
d.re-1.  though  Blore  disputes  it,  lobe  Ermine  street,  crossed  (  church,  with  a  tower  and  lolly  spire  at  the  intersection: 
the  eastern  side  of  tin-  county  in  the  line  of  the 
N  >.lh  road,  and  a  Roman  station  appears  to  have 
al  Great  Casterton,  which  is  ju-it  within  tho  boun 


in  oider  to  escape  more  swiftly. 

The  antiquities  of  the  county  are  chiefly  ecclesiastical. 
Tiekencotc,  Little  Casterton,  Eropingham,  Essendinc,  and 
Kelton  churches,  all  on  the  east  side  of  the  county,  go  back 
to  tho  Norman  period.  Tiekencotc  has  been  a  very  curious 
specimen  of  enriched  Norman,  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  1 792.  and 
only  the  elaborately  ornamented  arch  between  the  navo  and 
chanctl,  and  part  'of  the  groining  of  the  chancel;  with  the 
font,  remain.  Before  it  was  rebuilt,  it  hail  attracted  much 
attention,  and  tome  antiquaries  regarded  it  us  of  early 
Saxon  date.  The  church  at  LitilcCasterton  has  a  nave, 
aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  gable  for  two  bells  at  the  west 
end:  the  piers  and  arches  are  late  Norman,  and  the  form 
of  the  capitals  resembles  the  Roman.  The  other  parts  of 
the  church  are  of  various  later  dates.  Empiugham  church 
has  a  nave  with  aisles,  and  a  transept,  with  a  tower  and 
spire  of  good  composition.  The  piers  and  arches  of  the 
church  are  late  Norman  or  early  English;  the  chancel, 
transepts,  and  lower  part  of  the  tower  are  early  English. 
Essi-ndino  is  a  small  church,  with  nave  and  chancel,  and  a 
gable  for  two  bells  at  the  western  end:  the  architecture  is 
artly  Norman,  partly  early  Engli4i:  the  south  door  ' is 
oruian,  enriched  with  zig-za^r  moulding  and  other  orna- 
ments.   Under  the  arch  are  three  figures  in  relief,  repre- 


In 


crossed  I  church,  with  a  lower  ami  lojiy  spire  ai  me  intersection: 
present  though  so'"*-'  Norman  features  are  intermingled,  its  general 
existed  ;  character  is  early  English.  The  spue,  winch  is  ribbed  at 
larv  of    the  angles  and  perforated  by  twelve  windows,  is  nearly  ISO 


the  county,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stamford;  but  anti- 
quaries are  not  agreed  as  to  which  of  the  Antoninc  stations 
it  is  to  be  ifteiitillcd  with.  There  are  some  remains  of  the 
encampment  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  present  village; 
it  wa«  square,  and  had  an  area  of  about  27  acres,  and  was 
defended  on  the  south  and  west  sid.-s  by  the  river  Wash. 
Ermine-street  may  be  traced  in  the  form  of  a  raised  bank 
four  or  five  feet  high. 

Under  the  Saxons  this  county  was  included  in  the  king- 
dom of  Mercia.  From  them  it  appears  to  have  derived  its 
name  of  Rutland,  iu  Domesday  •  Roteland,'  which  was 
per  hap*  given  first  to  a  part  only  of  the  present  county. 
Tins  district  of  Roteland.  which  was  crown  land,  had  been 
bequeathed  by  Edward  the  Confessor  to  his  queen  Eadgitli 
or  Kdith  for  her  life,  and,  after  her  decease,  to  the  abbey  at 
Westminster.  William  the  Conqueror  however  resumed 
the  gr  mt,  leaving  the  tithes  to  the  abbot  and  monks,  and 
dividing  the  greater  part  of  the  land  among  his  follower. 
In  the  reign  of  John.  Rutland,  Xhett  first  mentioned  as  a 
county,  was  assigned  to  his  queen  Isabel  as  part  of  her 
dower.    In  the  reign  of  Edward  H.  the  crown  appears  to 


feet  hYgh.  and  "of  beautiful  proportions.  Of  Piekwotlh 
church  there  remains  a  beautiful  arch  or  doorway,  with 
clustcicd  pillars,  the  capitals  ot  which  ore  adoincd  wiih  ele- 
gantly carved  foliage.  R\ba!l  church  has  a  tower  and 
spire  of  early  English,  with  some  singular  features. 

(Rlure's  History  if  Rutlandshire  ;  lleautie*  of  England 
and  Wales ;  Hickman's  Gothic  Architecture  ;  Parliament' 
ary  Papers.) 

Statistics. 

PnpuUition. — Of  49-10  males  aged  twenty  and  upwards, 
only  twelve  were,  iu  1831,  employed  in  manufactures,  or  iu 
making  manufacturing  machinery.  Rutlandshire  ranks 
third  in  the  list  of  agricultural  counties,  and  of  the  above- 
mentioned  4940  males,  there  were  27G3  engaged  in  agri- 
cuhural  pursuits  in  1831,  namely  1910  as  labourers,  42'J  as 
occupiers  employing  labourers,  and  424  as  occupiers  who 
were  not  employers  of  lined  agricultural  labour. 

The  population  of  tho  county  in  each  of  the  following 
decennary  periods,  was,— 
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1801 
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16,  ISO 
16,380 

1811 

7931 

8449 

0  14 

1821 

9223 

9264 

15.487 

12  86 

18J1 

9721 

9664 

19,385 

485 

showing  an  mcrease  of  3029  between  the  first  nj 
periods,  or  17 j  pot  cent.,  the  increase  for  EnrUnd 
Wales  in  the  same  period  being  57  per  cent. 

The  following  table  presents  a  summary  of  the  muli. 
tion  of  each  hundred,  as  taken  in  1831 :-  1  Y 


HUNDRED*. 

HOUSES. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PERSONS. 

tnluhittd 

Families 

Buiia 

tag. 

Unin- 
habited. 

eUlefly 
pra|>luyr<t 
lu 

cullutr. 

Vura<lb>t 
chiefly 
employ  rd 
iu  tr»flr, 
mau<Uac- 

an«i  Ijnu* 
dietaft. 

All  oth«f 
Faralllrt 
Dot  roifl- 

priwrt  in 
llic  Iwo 
prrtrd- 

tag 
c\*amt$. 

Main. 

1 

F  ."trial.* ; 

ToljSdf 
Permit 

Kiln 

f.  ' 

Alstoe  Hundred 
East 

Martinslev  „ 
Oakham  Soke 
Wrandyke  „ 

821 
667 
775 
917 
755 

692 
725 
821 
968 
785 

4 

2 
1 
12 
3 

4 

15 

13 
38 
29 

597 
474 
377 
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433 
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296 
194 

112 
121 
145 
254 
158 

2120 
1774 
1880 
2143 
1804 

2155 
1692 
1899 
2177 
1741 

4275 
346. 
3779 
4320 
3545 

M 

Ml' 
lit 

w: ; 

W 

Total 

3935 

4191    I  22 

99 

2299 

1102 

790 

9721 

9664  I  19381 

\,wmy  r^rpentet.  urime.  q-c.—  M  tlie  three  years  1748- 
49-50.  the  average  sum  expended  annually  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  was  802/.;  in  1776  it  was  2664/.;  for  the  three 
years  1783-4-5  the  annual  average  was  2664/.;  and  for  the 


under-mentioned  period*  as 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 


for  each  inhabitant. 


follows 
*.  d. 

S.276,  being  10  1 
11. ICS,  ,.  13  7 
10.S7.-,.  l|  5 

8.S09,  „  9  1 
Tlie  sum  raised  by  the  county  fur  local  purposes  in  the 
year  ending  25th  of  March,  1833,  was  12.190/..  of  which 
sum  10/135/.  was  assessed  on  land;  938/.  on  houses;  127/. 
on  mills,  factories.  &c. ;  and  139/.  on  manorial  profits,  na- 
vigation. &c.  The  expenditure  for  the  years  ending  25th 
March,  1834-37-40  was  as  follows  :— 

R«li#r  »nH  mninlrni«i>r#  of  pror . 

SJi.-f '17:  ,'mo"i  «*  v"^"-  *e-  • 


IK/. 
t. 

6i,9 

!»3 


£. 
9.008 
237 
1.304 

11,304  6.285  7,464 

840,  compared  with  1834, 


1S40. 
£ 

6 

818 


The  total  saving  cfTected  in 
was  3740/.,  or  33  per  cent.  The  expenditure  per  head  "with 
reference  to  the  population  in  1831,  was  9s.  4d  in  1834; 
6*.  id  in  1837;  and  in  1840,  in  consequence  of  the  high 
price  of  provisions,  it  rose  to  7s.  6d.  per  head.  The  number 
of  paupers  relieved  in  1839  was  1535;  and  in  1840  there 
were  1454  relieved,  or  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  being 
one  and  one-half  under  the  average  for  England,  and  one-half 
the  average  for  Wiltshire.  In  1835  6  the  number  of  bas- 
tards chargeable  to  parishes  in  tho  county  was  I  in  242  of 
the  total  population;  the  proportion  for  England  being  1  in 
215.  and  for  some  of  the  Welsh  counties  less  than  1  in  60. 
In  1830  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  births  in  the  county  was  1  in  22  ;  the  proportion  for 
England  being  1  in  20. 

The  county-rate  expenditure  amounted  to  273/.  in  1792; 
4/7/.  in  1801;  2020/.  in  1811;  1296/.  in  1821;  1192/.  in 
1831 ;  and  966/.  in  1838. 

In  1839  the  sum  of  921/.  was  collected  on  account  of 
church  expenses,  of  which  sum  581/.  was  derived  from 
church-rates,  and  340/.  from  various  oiher  sources,  includ- 
ing 203/.  from  estates  and  rent-charges.  The  expenditure 
amounted  to  874/.,  and  included  306/.  for  repairs  of 
churches. 

The  statistics  of  the  highways  for  the  years  1812-13-14. 
the  annual  average  being  taken,  were  as  follows:— Leng:h 
of  paved  streets  and  turnpike  roads,  63  miles;  all  other 
highways  used  for  wheel-carriages,  254  miles;  rates  levied 
for  repair  of  the  above,  3327/.;  composition  in  lieu  of  sta- 
tute duty,  403/. ;  estimated  value  of  statute  labour  per- 
formed in  kind,  2032/.  In  1839  the  expenditure  on  tlie 
highway*,  estimated  at  267  miles  in  length,  was  4694/.,  the 
cost  of  repair  per  mile  being  17/.  1 1*. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  the  county  in  1834  was 
four.  The  total  income  was  6406/,  the  chief  items  being 
3757/.  from  tolls ;  405/.  parish  composition  in  lieu  of  sta- 
tute duty;  and  1076/.  estimated  value  of  statute  labour 
pei  formed.  Tlie  expenditure  amounted  to  6081/.;  and 
there  wuro  bonded  debts  to  the  amount  of  9900*.   In  1836 


the  income,  including  money  borrowed,  wis  5804/. :  u4 
the  expenditure,  including  debts  paid  off,  5610/.  He  debt* 
amounted  to  about  two  years'  clear  annual  income  (the pro 
portion  of  debts  for  England  being  equal  to  4ijwn' income  t. 
and  the  proportion  of  unpaid  interest  was  3  per  cent,  of  the 
total  debt,  that  for  England  being  12  per  cent. 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  crimiMl  oiem 
and  committed  in  the  three  septennial  periods  en<b: 
1819-26-33,  was  56,  83,  and  102,  making  an  annual  ivenp 
in  each  period  of  8,  118  and  14  5  respectively.  Thetvtrit. 
of  the  six  years  from  1834  to  1839  inclusive  tu  11  j.  tb» 
total  committals  for  the  above  years  being  117.  Tber.uo- 
bers  for  each  year  were  as  follows  :— 

183*.  1835.  1836.  1837.  1KB.  m 
Committed  25  )5  24  27  13  13 
Convicted  21  13  16  19  7  U 
Acquitted      4        2         8        8       6  1 

The  average  comparative  results  presented  by  ibetwnisil 
tables  for  so  small  a  population  as  Rutlandshire  re  ^re- 
lated rather  to  mislead  than  afford  information,  fan 
ample,  in  1835  the  proportion  of  persons  couimiited  <o  t>< 
total  population  was  1  in  1292,  and  for  England  sod  W»l» 
631,  but  in  1837  the  proportion  in  Rutlandshire  rose  to  i 
in  718,  the  number  of  committals  being  15  in  tbefora: 
year  and  25  in  the  latter.  For  the  last  six  yean  the 
has  been  as  nearly  as  possible  1  in  1000,  which  is  a  awe 
favourable  proportion  than  prevails  i  n  anv  of  the  esslera  or 
southern  agricultural  counties.  The  number  of  fcaJ* 
committed  does  not  average  more  than  2,  and  in  li!lwi! 
was  not  one.  In  1837-8  9  the  proportion  of  instructed  crimi- 
nals in  Rutlandshire  averaged  39  per  cent,  which  wisbir:« 
than  in  any  other  county,  the  county  of  Bedford  stand's** 
as  low  as  2  2  per  cent. 

Tho  number  of  registered  electors  in  the  county  in 
was  1328,  and  1373  in  1840.  In  the  latter  year  there  «re 
8 58  voters  possess i ng  f reeliol  d  q ual i fi cations ;  68  copy Mder* 
9  leaseholders  for  lives  or  periods  of  years ;  52"  oecuprms 
tenants  at  a  rent  of  50/.  per  annum  ;  24  derirngthe  ngbt 
of  voting  from  offices  which  they  enjoved:  and  «i7  were 
were  either  joint  qualification*  or  double  qua* 

There  is  no  savings'-bank  in  the  county. 

Education.— The  summary  from  tho  Ret-... 

ment  in  1833,  in  obedience  to  circulars  issued  to  

wardens  and  other  local  authorities  throughout  Engl- 
and Wales,  might  be  omitted  in  the  case  of  tins  count?. ' 
much  more  complete  statistical  inquiry  having  taken  pUo* 
in  1638,  under  the  direction  of  the  Manchester  Siat^tira' 
Society ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  result  of 
official  inquiry  with  the  one  last  mentioned,  the  forme'  * 
givon  in  an  abridged  form. 

Infant-schools 

Scholars,  aged  from  2  to  7  rears 
Daily  schools 


10 
102 


173 
2707 


Scholars,  aged  from  4  to  14  years  . 

112 


Total  daily  schools  . 
Total  scholars  under  daily  instruction 
Sunday-schools 
Scholars  at  such  schools,  aged  from 


56 


set* 


2722 
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The  most  apparent  defect  in  the  official  returns  arises 
from  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  dupli- 
cate entries  of  scholars  who  attend  both  day  and  Sunday 
schools,  and  consequently  the  numbers  who  are  not  receiv- 
ing any  education  at  all  cannot  be  determined.  The  above 
otlit  ml  return  for  Rutlandshire  is  believed  to  be  more  accu- 
rate than  for  any  otber  county.  The  corrections  are  therefore 
)es»  than  they  would  be  in  other  cases.  The  following  state- 
raentsare  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Manchester  Statistical 
Society: — The  population  of  the  county,  in  1838,  was  esti- 
mated at  '20,000,  and  iho  number  of  children  between  5 
and  15  years  of  age  at  5000.  Of  these  3561  were  found  to 
be  attending  either  at  day  or  Sunday  schools,  leaving  1439, 
ur  about  29  per  cent.,  "not  receiving  school  instruction. 
Taking  the  scholars  of  all  ages,  it  was  found  that  1117,  or 
about  5'C  per  cent,  of  the  population,  attended  day  and 
evening  schools;  1 92*2,  or  about  9*6  percent,  of  the  popu- 
lation attended  both  day  and  Sunday  schools ;  and  1274,  or 
about  6*4  per  cent,  of  the  population,  attended  Sunday- 
schools  only.  The  dame  and  common  day  schools  were 
attended  by  6*25  percent,,  and  the  endowed  or  charity  schools 
by  8"2G  per  cent.,  of  the  total  population.  Out  of  46  parishes 
and  2  hamlets  in  the  county  there  were  only  7  parishes  and 


1630.  Tito  following  «  General  Summary  of  Schools  and 
Scholars  in  the  county  of  Rutland  in  1838'  is  appended  to 
the  Manchester  *  Report'  (p.  315.  vol.  ii.  of  the  Journal  qf 
the  Statistical  Society  of  London). 

Iu  another '  Report'  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  So- 
ciety. 4  On  the  Condition  of  the  Population  in  Three  Parishes 
in  Rutlandshire,  in  1839,'  it  is  stated  that  75  persons  per 
cent,  were  able  to  read,  and  44  per  cent,  could  write,  in  ono 
parish,  and  in  the  two  other  parishes  it  was  found  that  tho 
proportion  of  the  former  was  81  per  cent.,  and  of  the 
latter  50  per  cent.  On  the  whole,  Rutlandshire  may  be 
regarded  as  considerably  in  advance  of  other  counties.  In 
the  '  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General.'  the 
number  who  signed  with  marks  in  attestation  of  marriages 
is  given  as  33  per  cent.,  while  in  Bedfordshire  the  propor- 
tion was  60  per  cent.  Little  however  has  been  done 
throughout  the  county  to  extend  education  beyond  reading 
and  writing  or  to  develop  the  intelligence  of  the  people; 
The  Manchester  '  Report*  states  that  '  want  of  books  is  a 
very  serious  impediment  to  the  usefulness  of  the  schools.' 
The  books  most  commonly  found  in  the  cottages  in  the 
three  parishes  which  the  Society  made  the  subject  of  a  sepa- 
rate inquiry  were  Fox's  *  Martyrs ;'  Fleetwood's  '  Life  of 


the  2  hamlets  without  a  Sunday-school.  Out  of  140  schools,  i  Christ;'  and  Venn's  '  Whole  Duty  of  Man.'    Few  cottages 
all  but  14  had  been  established  since  1801 ;  63  schools  had   were  entirely  destitute  of  books,  but  they  were  almost  ex 
been  commenced  from  1830  to  1838;  and  58  from  1801  to  1  clusivcly  religious  works. 

General  Summary  of  Schools  and  Scholars  in  the  County  of  Rutland,  1838. 
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RUTUU.  [Latimi.I 

RUYSCH,  FREDERIC,  a  celebrated  anatomist,  was 
^'jriiatihu  Hague,  in  1638.  His  father  was  secretary  of  the 
Slates-General  of  Holland.  He  studied  medicine  at  Leyden, 
tuuk  his  doctor's  degree  in  1664,  and  then  returned  to  prac- 
tise at  the  Hague.  In  1665  he  published  bis  first  work  on 
the  valves  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  in  the  following  year 
hu  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  anatomy  at  Amster- 
dam. From  this  lime  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study 
of  anatomy,  or  rather  to  the  formation  of  an  anatomical  mu- 
wiim,  fur  he  seems  to  have  regarded  the  science  of  anatomy 
a»  a  pursuit  far  inferior  to  the  art  of  preparation-making. 
In  this  art  he  was  certainly  unequalled  by  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  tho  accounts  given  by  those  who  saw  his 
uiuseum,  of  the  perfect  state  in  which  tho  bodies  of  chil- 


dren and  animals  were  preserved,  with  all  the  apparent 
freshness  and  bloom  of  life,  if  they  could  be  entirely  credited, 
would  he  sufficient  evidence  that  he  has  not  yet  had  a  rival 
in  the  preservation  of  bodies.  Iu  the  art  of  dissecting  and 
of  injecting  the  blood-ve.tsels  however,  in  which  Ruysch 
was  supposed  to  be  equally  eminent,  he  has  long  been  far 
surpassed;  and  it  is  probable  that  bis  best  preparations  of 
this  kind  were  not  superior  to  those  which  are  ordinarily 
made  at  the  present  day. 

By  unceasing  labour  Ruysch  collected  a  most  extensive 
museum  of  anatomical  preparations  of  all  kinds,  for  which, 
in  1698,  Peter  of  Russia  gave  him  3i»,uoo  ffi.nn*.  It  was 
then  conveyed  to  Petersburg,  where,  it  is  said,  the  greater 
part  has  since  decayed,  and  bicume  useless.  After  selling 
his  first  museum,  Ruysch  commor)ccd  w'lth  unabated  ardour 
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to  collect  a  second,  a  part  of  which,  at  his  death  ia  1731, 
was  sol<l  to  the  king  of  Poland  for  'J0.000  llorins. 

Ruyseh'a  merits  as  an  anatomist  have  been  greatly  over- 
rated. In  all  his  works,  which  make  up  five  largo  quarto 
volumes,  thcro  is  no  evidence  that  lie  was  more  than  a  plod- 
ding  anatomical  artist.  Though  he  claimed  many  discoveries, 
those  that  really  belong  to  him  are  few  and  not  important  : 
and  in  proportion  to  the  labour  cNpcn  led  in  the  pursuit  of 
anatomy,  few  have  contributed  less  to  its  pionresi  as  a  sci- 
ence, fJr  he  did  not  even  publish  the  modes  of  making  his 

1 "  RUYSDAEL,  or  RUYSDAAL.  JACOB.  Thi*  great 
landscape-painter  was  burn  at  Haarlem,  in  1635.  Ho  was 
originally  brought  up  to  surgery,  which  he  practised  for  a 
short  time,  but  he  appears  to  have  painted  at  an  early  age, 
and  eventually  ho  adopted  painting  as  his  profession.  If  we 
may  jud^e  from  a  certain  similarity  of  handling,  he  pro- 
bably received  the  first  instruction  in  his  art  from  his  elder 
brother  Solomon,  who  was  also  a  good  landscape-painter, 
biit  his  reputation  has  been  lost,  or  rather  obscured,  by  the 
superior  name  of  his  brother.  Solomon  was  born  also  in 
Haarlem,  in  1616,  and  died  there  in  1670  ;  he  was  the 
scholar  of  Sehoeft  and  Van  Goyen.  He  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  invcution  of  an  admirable  composition  in  imita- 
tion of  variegated  marbles. 

Jacob  Ruysdael  became  the  friend  of  Nicolas  Bcrghcm, 
and,  as  has  been  reported,  his  scholar ;  but  this  if  we  may 
judge  from  tbo  extreme  dissimilarity  of  their  styles,  is 
highly  improbable.  Ruysdael  was  a  simple  but  accurate 
imitator  of  nature,  and  his  taste  inclined  him  towards  the 
wild  and  the  secluded;  but  he  displayed  an  exquisite  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  his  subjects,  and  for  the  power  arid 
at  the  same  time  the  truth  of  his  imitations  he  has  never 
been  equalled.  Woods  and  waterfalls  arc  the  prevailing 
subjects  of  his  landscapes,  and  he  rarely  if  ever  pninted  a 
scone  without  introducing  either  a  cascade  or  a  rivulet.  He 
occasionally  also  painted  marine  pieces 

Ruysdacl's  works,  independent  of  their  powerful  effect  | 
and   masterly  imitation,  are  distinguished  from  these  of 
other  masters  by  the  peculiarity  that  the  foregrounds  gene-  ] 
rally  constitute  tho  pictures,  the  distances  being  introduced  j 
simply  as  accessories  to  complete  the  view,  ana  he  may  be 
said  perhaps  never  to  have  produced  a  mere  scenic  effect. 
His  colouring,  though  warm,  as  also  It  is  foliage,  is  that  of 
a  northern  climate,  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  he  ever 
visited  Italy ;  he  was  fond  of  rather  cold  nnd  cloudy  skies 
with  sudden  and  powerful  masses  of  light  and  shade.  Ruys- 
dael never  painted  figures;  those  which  arc  introduced  into 
his* compositions  were  painted  by  Ostade,  Wouvermanns,  a 
Vandeveldc,  or  Bcrghetn. 

His  works  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  good 
judges.  There  are  fine  specimens  of  them  in  most  of  the 
principal  collections  of  Europe.  The  Stag-Hunt,  in  the 
Royal  Gallery  of  Dresden,  the  figures  of  which  are  by  Van- 
dcvelde,  is  generally  reputed  to  bo  his  masterpiece;  but 
there  is  a  largo  woody  landscape  in  the  Doria  gallery  at 
Rome,  of  surprising  power  and  beauty,  and  which  is  cer- I 
tainly  unsurpassed  by  any  production  of  its  class.  Ruysdael 
also  etched  a  few  plates  in  a  very  bold  and  effective  style, 
but  impressions  from  them  are  very  scarce.  He  died*  at 
Haarlem  in  1681,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  The 
celebrated  Hobbema  studied  the  works  of  Ruysdael.  (Des- 
canips ;  FioiiUo.) 

RUYTER,  MICHAEL,  born  at  Fleissmgen  in  1607. 
went  to  sea  at  eleven  years  of  ago  as  a  cabin-boy,  and  rose 
successively  until  he  became  a  warrant-officer,  and,  in  1635, 
was  made  captain.  He  served  for  several  years  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  in  1645  was  appointed  rear-admiral.  In  104" 
he  attacked  and  sunk  off  Sal  lee  an  Algerinc  squadron.  In 
1652  he  was  employed  in  the  war  against  England,  and 
while  accompanying  a  large  convoy  of  merchantmen  he  met 
the  English  fleet  off  Plymouth.  The  combat  was  not  deci- 
sive, but  Ruytor  succeeded  in  saving  his  convoy.  In  1653 
he  commanded  a  division,  under  Van  Tromp.  and  was 
beaten  by  Blake,  but  he  had  afterwards  an  advantage  over 
the  English  near  the  Goodwin  Sands.  In  1655  he  was  sent 
to  the  Mediterranean  to  chastise  the  pirates  of  Algiers  and 
Tunis.  In  1659,  being  sont  by  tho  States-General  to  the 
assistance  of  Denmark  against  Sweden,  he  defeated  the 
Swedish  fleet,  as  a  reward  for  which  the  king  of  Denmark 
gave  him  a  title  of  nobility  with  a  pension.  In  1665  he 
fought  against  Princo  Rupert  of  England  with  no  decisive 
result,  and  in  July  of  the  (Mowing  year  he  was  beaten  by 


the  English.  In  June,  1667.  lie  entered  the  Thames  as  fars« 
the  Med  way,  and  destroyed  the  shipping  at  Sheerness.  In 
1671,  war  having  broken  out  between  France  an<l  Holland, 
Ruytcr  had  the  command  of  the  Dutch  fleet  whit  h  was  w 
oppose  the  French  and  the  English  :  he  fought  several  battles 
in  the  Channel  and  the  German  Ocean,  without  any  im- 
portant result.  In  1675  he  was  sent  to  the  Meil itcrrane ir,, 
and  fought  a  desperate  battle  with  the  French  aJtr.i.al  Du- 
quesne.  off  the  e.i.stem  coast  of  Sicily,  in  which  his  Heel  wis 
worked  and  Ruytcr  had  both  his  lcg<  shattered.  H- 
effected  a  retreat  into  the  purl  of  Syiacuse,  where  lie  tried 
of  his  wmin.d<.  in  April,  IC76.  A  splendid  monument  was 
raiffd  to  him  at  Amsterdam,  and  G.  Biandt  wrote  his  L:ll\ 
which  was  translated  in  in  French.  Amsterdam,  fol .  IC'.-o. 
Even  Louis  XIV.  expressed  sorrow  on  hearing  of  his  death, 
saying  that' he  could  not  help  regretting  the  loss  of  a  great 
man.  although  an  enemy.' 

RYAN.  LOCH.  [Wigtonsmiuk.] 
RYBINSK,  in  the  government  of  Yaroslaw,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Rybinka  and  the  Volga,  though  a  small  town 
with  only  3200  inhabitants,  is  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance. It  is  as  it  were  the  central  point  of  the  inland 
trade  and  inland  navigation  of  Russia,  because  it  is  here 
that  tho  goods  are  generally  transferred  from  the  large 
Volga  vessels  to  the  smaller  craft  which  are  to  convey  them 
by  the  rivers  and  canals  connected  with  the  Volga.  In  one 
year  1760  large  vessels  have  brought  goods  to  the  value  of 
30  millions  of  rubles,  and  above  6000  small  vessels  have 
conveyed  these  and  other  goods  (to  the  amount,  in  all.  of  56 
millions  of  rubles)  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  number  of 
strangers  who  visit  Rvhinsk  in  the  summer  is  very  great. 

RYCAUT,  or  RICAUT,  SIR  PAUL,  was  the  tenth  son 
of  Sir  Peter  Rycaut,  a  merchant  of  London.  The  date  of 
his  birth  is  unknown,  hut  he  look  his  bachelor's  degree  in 
1650,  nt  Cambridge.  In  1661  he  attended  the  earl  of  Wi:.- 
chclsen  as  secretary,  when  that  nobleman  went  out  as  am- 
bassador extraordinary  to  Constantinople.  During  that 
emba'sy.  which  lasted  eight  years,  he  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  manners,  customs,  and  religion  of  the 
Turks,  and  published  the  '  Capitulaiions,  Articles  of  Peace. 
&c,  concluded  between  England  and  the  Porto  in  Ki.-i," 
and  also  'The  Present  Stale  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in 
Three  Books,  containing  the  Maxims  of  the  Turkish  IV.iiw. 
their  Religion,  and  Military  Discipline,  illustrated  mtli 
Figures,*  London,  16G8,  1670.  fol.  He  was  afterwards  a p- 
pointed  consul  at  Smyrna,  which  situation  he  held  dunui; 
eleven  years,  and  exerted  himself  diligently  in  extending 
the  commerce  of  England  with  the  Levant. 

On  his  roturn  to  England,  Rycaut  employed  hixsdf 
chiefly  iu  literary  occupations.  He  published  'The  present 
Stato  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,  Anno  ChnMi 
1678.'  London,  1060.  fol.,  and  a  '  History  or  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire from  1623  to  1677.'  London,  1680,  fol..  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  Knollys's  'History  of  the  Turks,'  and  contain* 
much  information 'concerning  the  political  resources  of  the 
Turkish  empire  aud  the  manners  of  the  Turk*.  It  Li- 
b-sen translated  into  almost  all  tbc  languages  of  modem 
Europe,  and  has  been  several  times  reprinted. 

In  16S5  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  then  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  appointed  Rycaut  secretary  of  the  provinces  ot 
Lcinster  and  Connaught,  and  James  II.  created  him  a  pmy 
councillor  of  Ireland,  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  and 
a  knight.  The  Revolution  of  1688  deprived  him  of  all  his 
employments,  but  in  1690  he  was  appointed  resident  n 
tho  Hanse  Towns  ;  he  then  went  to  reside  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  remained  thcro  till  1700,  when  he  returned  to 
England  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  died  on  the  16th 
December  in  the  same  year. 

Rycaut  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and,  in  addition  to  his  high  character  as  a  drplotuatist.  was 
celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  ami  nf 
the  modern  Greek,  the  Turkish,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Rycaut  publish* 
a  'History  of  the  Turks  from  the  year  1675  to  1679,'  Lon- 
don. 1700.  folio;  an  English  translation  of  Garcilasso  de  1» 
Vega's  '  Royal  Commentaries  of  Peru.'  London,  16SS.  fol : 
an  English  translation  of  Platina's  'History  or  tho  Pope*.' 
London.  1685.  fol.;  and  an  English  translation  of  'EJCn- 
ticon.'  of  Baltnsar  Gracian,  London,  1681,  folio. 

RYE,  a  parliamentary  borough,  a  seaport  town,  and  a 
member  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  is  situated  upon  on  eminence 
at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  county  of  Su>-ev.  and 
63  miles  south-east  from  London.  It  is  bounded  en  the 
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by  the  river  Rothcr,  Iho  channel  of  which  was  suddenly  di- 
verted froui  Romncy  by  the  tempest  that  overwhelmed  Old 
Wincnelsea  iu  the  year  1287,  and  on  Ihe  south  and  west  by 
the  river  Tillingbam,  which,  having  received  the  waters  of 
the  Brede  immediately  above  the  town,  joins  the  Rotber  at 
Rye:  the  united  stream  euier*  the  sea  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  below  tho  town,  and  ihero  forms  Old  Rye  harbour. 
Rye  is  supposed  to  be  tho  Novus  Portus  of  Plolemy. 
The  derivation  of  its  name  is  variously  stated:  Camden 
derives  it  from  Rive,  Norman  {Ripa,  Lat.,  a  bank ) ;  Jeakes, 
from  the  British  Rhy  or  Saxon  lihtte,  a  ford;  and  Ihe  posi- 
tii>n  of  the  town  in  former  years  seems  to  favour  the  latter 
opinion.  The  earliest  authentic  record  of  Ryo  is  of  the  year 
when  the  Danes,  under  the  pirate  Hastingea,  effected  a 
landing  near  this  town,  and  aAvrwords  took  Appuldore. 
Edward  the  Confessor  gave  the  town  to  the  abbot  and 
monks  of  Fcscanip  in  Normandy ;  but  Henry  HI.,  in  the 
fifty-first  year  of  his  reign  (I '267),  resumed  possession  of  it 
for  the  belter  defence  of  the  kingdom  by  maritime  operations, 
and  granted  to  the  monastery  in  exchange  tho  manors  of 
Clulcenbani  (Cheltenham)  and  Selover  in  Gloucestershire, 
with  lands  in  Lincolnshire.  The  town  is  not  mentioned  in 
1  Domesday,'  but  it  was  doubtless  included  in  the  hundred 
of  Gbeslinges,  in  which  it  is  locally  situated,  and  probably 
formed  part  of  the  manor  of  Ratucslie.  In  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  William  d'Ipres,  carl  of  Kent,  creeled  a  lower 
or  small  castle  on  an  eminence  which  commands  the  rivers 
at  their  junction,  which  is  still  standing.  It  was  purchased 
by  the  corporation,  10  Henry  VII.,  and  is  now  used  as  a 
gaol ;  immediately  below  it  is  a  modern  battery  for  eighteen 
puns.  This  single  castle  being  thought  insufficient  for  the 
defence  of  the  town,  Edwaid  III.  caused  it  to  bo  walled  on 
the  north  and  west  sides,  the  natural  abruptness  of  the 
native  rock,  at  that  time  washed  by  the  sea,  being  considered 
a  sufficient  protection  on  the  east  and  west  There  were 
originally  three  gate*,  besides  a  small  postern-gale.  The 
eastern  'or  land-gale,  tho  only  one  still  preserved,  has  a 
handsome  Gothic  arch,  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  round 
tower.  Tbe  town  was  burnt  by  the  French  in  the  1st 
Richard  11.(1377).  when  the  greater  portion  of  the  town  and 
the  beautiful  church  were  reduced  to  ashes ;  and  again  in 
•25  Henry  VI.  ( 14-17),  when  the  old  records  perished.  After 
these  attacks  of  the  enemy,  the  town  in  the  next  century 
suffered  severely  from  pestilence.  In  1644  there  were  462 
persons  buried;  in  1563  no  less  than  7G5  died,  of  whom 
there  were  buried  in  August  105,  in  September  290,  and  iu 
October  163.  or  563  persons  in  three  months;  and  again,  in 
15->0,  502  persons  died,  ihe  majority  of  whom  were  carried 
ofT  in  the  summer  mouths  by  the  plague.  In  1572  Rye 
became  an  asylum  for  the  Huguenots,  who  wero  driven 
from  their  homes  by  Catherine  dc'  Medici.  On  the  22ud 
November,  1572,  there  were  641  strangers  in  tho  town,  and 
the  arrivals  continued  to  increase  till  1582,  when  the  French 
Prutestaut  inhabitants  in  Rye  were  13.14:  they  remained  at 
Rye  till  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  they 
or  their  descendants  re-embarketf  for  France. 

The  condition  of  Rye  has  mainly  depended  upon  its  har- 
bour. Iu  Ihe  sixteenth  century  the  harbour  was  nearly 
choked  up:  an  act  was  passed  (2  Edw.  VI.)  (1548)  for 
amending  the  haven,  yet  it  was  not  till  the  storm  of  1570  re- 
opened it  that  the  harbour  was  navigable  for  trading  ves- 
sels. The  sea  however  continued  to  recede,  so  that  in 
ir,i)7  the  inefficiency  of  the  port  was  the  cause  of  great 
complaint.  During  the  whole  of  that  century  the  sea 
receded,  and  the  bar  of  beach  accumulated  at  the  entrance, 
till,  in  1 750,  all  hopes  of  improving  the  old  harbour  being 
abandoned,  it  was  determined  to  form  a  new  mouth  by 
a  canal  running  directly  south  into  the  sea;  this  work 
was  prosecuted  at  a  great  expense  till  1778,  when  the 
new  harbour  was  found  to  be  a  complete  failure,  and  was 
abandoned.  Tho  old  harbour  was  once  more  resorted  to, 
and  it  has  been  much  improved.  A  wooden  pier  of  piles 
ha->  been  constructed  on  the  eastern  side,  and  embankments 
have  been  thrown  up  on  the  western  side,  leaving  an  inter- 
mediate entrance  160  feel  in  width.  The  averugc  rise  of 
spring-tides  is  about  17  feet,  and  of  neap-tides  from  9  to  12 
feet  nt  the  pier-head,  whilst  the  lift  in  the  bay  is  22  feet. 
At  low-water  the  harbour  is  dry.  The  depth  of  the  channel 
up  the  river  decreases  gradually  to  the  town,  where  there  is 
1  1  feet  of  water  at  spring-tides,  but  during  neaps  seldom 
more  than  9  feet.  The  approach  from  the  bay  to  tho  en- 
trance of  the  harbour  is  very  intricate  and  difficult,  espe- 
cially for  sailing  vessels,  owing  to  tho  sand-banks  and  the 
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tortuous  course  of  the  channel.  The  shingle  or  stone  beach, 
which  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  harbour's  mouth,  has 
accumulated  at  the  entrance,  owing  to  the  winds  either  from 
the  westward  or  eastward  of  south,  and  forms  banks  on 
each  side  (according  to  the  prevalence  of  the  wind),  which, 
in  combination  wiih  sand,  shut  out  the  sea  and  render  the 
channel  crooked  and  uncertain.  Tho  chief  trade  consists  in 
the  export  of  hops,  bark,  and  wool,  and  in  the  import  of 
coals,  corn,  timber,  and  Dutch  produce.  Lime  is  also  burnt 
near  the  town  from  chalk  brought  from  Beachy  Head,  and 
ship-building  is  successfully  carried  on. 

Rye  has  never  received  a  charter.  It  is  a  corporation  by 
prescription.  The  town  is  not  divided  into  wards.  The 
council  comusts  of  four  aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors; 
the  style  is  '  tho  mayor,  jurats,  and  commonalty  of  the 
antient  town  of  Rye.'  (5  and  6Wm.  IV.,  c.  76.)  The  juris- 
diction extends  over  nearly  one-half  of  tlie  parish  of  Rye, 
comprehending  1079  acres  out  of  2475.  The  mayor  and 
aldermen,  assisted  by  a  recorder,  hold  courts  of  sessions  and 
general  gaol  delivery  for  all  offences,  and  a  court  of  record 
for  all  actions  real,  personal,  and  mixed;  tbey  have  also 
a  summary  jurisdiction  for  debts  below  40f . 

Rye  returned  two  members  to  parliament  from  42  Edw. 
Ill ,  till  2  Win.  IV.,  c.  45,  when  it  was  placed  in  sche- 
dule B,  since  which,  in  conjunction  with  Winchelsea  and  six 
rural  parishes,  it  has  returned  otio  member.  Rye  is  one  of 
tbe  two  antient  towns  added  to  tbe  Cinque  Ports  before  the 
reign  of  John,  and  described  as  '  nobdiora  membra  quinque 
poriuum.'   [Cinque  Ports.] 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  northern  and 
eastern  slopes  of  a  hill,  and  consists  of  three  principal 
streets  running  parallel  to  Ihe  sea,  intersected  uy  cross 
streets,  but  the  houses  are  irregularly  built  The  town-hall 
is  a  neat  brick  building  supported  on  arches,  with  a  market- 
place beneath.  The  market-days  are  Wednesdays  for  corn, 
vegetables,  fish,  &c. ;  and  Saturdays  for  vegetables,  fish, 
and  meat.  Every  alternate  Wednesday  there  is  a  market 
for  fat  stock  well  supplied.  Rye  is  within  the  diocese  of 
Chichester ;  the  church,  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  described 
by  Jeakes  as '  tbe  goodliest  edifice  of  the  kind  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Sussex  or  Kent,  the  cathedrals  excepted,'  has  been 
patched  and  altered  so  as  to  spoil  the  general  effect  The 
southern  cliancel,  once  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Clare,  is 
used  as  a  school-room,  and  the  northern,  formerly  I  lie 
chauntry  of  St.  Nicholas,  is  blocked  out  from  the  body  of 
the  church.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  with  an  average  net 
commuted  income  of  410/.  Tho  population  of  the  entire 
parish,  iu  1831.  was  3715,  and  the  number  of  inhabited 
houses  680.  There  are  two  schools,  recently  united :  one 
a  free  grammar-school,  erected  in  IC3C,  by  Thomas  Pea- 
cock, gent,  oue  of  the  jurats,  and  endowed  with  the  sum  of 
32/.  annually ;  and  the  other,  for  poor  children,  founded  and 
endowed  by  James  Saunders,  Esq.,  in  1708,  with  a  rent- 
charge,  now  producing  116/.  10*.  per  annum. 

(Horsfleld's  Hi$tory  c\f  Sussex.  4to,  1 835 ;  Stockdale's 
Sketch  of  Hastings,  &c;  Burrell  MSS. ;  Lansdowue 
MSS. ;  Parliamentary  Papers,  &c.) 

RYE  is  a  plant  of  the  family  of  tho  Gramincie,  and  bears 
naked  seeds  on  a  flat  ear  furnished  with  awns  like  barley. 
The  straw  is  solid,  the  intomal  part  being  filled  with  a  pith, 
which,  if  it  causes  it  to  be  inferior  as  fodder,  makes  it  more 
valuable  for  litter,  and  particularly  for  thatching.  The  value 
of  tho  straw  is  often  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  grain.  Rye 
grows  ou  poor  light  soils  which  ore  altogether  unfit  for 
wheat,  and  hence  tracts  of  light  sands  are  often  denomi- 
nated rye-lands.  Ou  these  soils  this  grain  is  far  moro  pio~ 
fitable  than  wheat,  which  can  ouly  be  raised  there  at  a 
great  expense  of  marling  and  manuring.  The  valuo  of  rye 
iu  those  countries  where  it  forms  a  considerable  portion  of 
tho  food  of  the  labouring  classes,  is  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  that  of  wheat  From  experiments  made  lo 
ascertain  the  quantities  of  nutritious  matter  in  rye  aud  wheat, 
Thaer  states  their  real  comparative  valuo  to  be  as  64  to 
71.  It  was  formerly  raised  in  considerable  quantities  in 
England,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  wheat  and  was 
then  called  meslin,  from  the  old  French  word  meslc, 
which  means  mixed.  The  meslin  when  ground  produced  a 
very  wholesome  and  palatable  household  bread,  and  it 
was  thought  advantageous  to  sow  tho  two  sorts  together, 
from  the  notion  that  if  cither  failed  there  would  still 
be  a  crop  of  the  other.  This  however  was  an  error.  No 
doubt  the  wheat  would  often  fail  on  inferior  soils  when  the 
rye  would  thrive :  but  the  reverse  was  seldom  or  never  the 
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case;  and  beside*  the  rye  comes  to  maturity  at  least  a  fort-  I 
night  before  the  wheat  If  the  toil  is  capable  of  bearing  a 
moderate  crop  of  wheat,  it  would  be  much  more  advantageous 
to  sow  one  portion  of  a  field  with  rye  and  another  with 
wheat ;  and  if  meslin  bread  is  desired,  the  two  grains  may 
be  mixed  in  any  required  proportion.  Excellent  bread  is 
made  of  two  parts  of  wheat  and  one  of  rye  ground  together, 
with  only  the  coarse  bran  sifted  out.  Rye  is  at  present 
raised  in  very  small  quantities  in  England.  By  examining 
the  averages  taken  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  duty  on 
the  importation  of  corn,  the  quantity  of  rye  sold  is  insig- 
nificant compared  with  thai  of  other  grain.  Except  at  the 
time  when  it  is  sown  for  the  purpose  ot  affording  green  food 
for  sheep  and  horses  in  spring,  there  is  no  demand  for  rye  in 
the  markets.  In  the  Return  now  before  us,  made  January 
8,  1041,  for  the  preceding  week,  the  quantity  of  wheat  sold 
is  slated  to  be  68,990  quarters,  and  of  rye  only  238;  and 
while  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  3/.  1*.  9d.,  and  barley 
W.  13*.  6(L,  that  of  rye  was  only  IL  12*.  6d.,  which  is  much 
below  its  comparative  value,  according  to  Timer's  experi- 
ments,  either  to  make  bread  of  its  flour  or  to  distil  a  spirit 
from  it. 

Rye  is  extensively  cultivated  on  the  Continent,  especially 
in  the  Netherlands,  where  it  is  the  chief  grain  from  which 
the  spirit  commonly  called  Hollands  is  distilled,  which  is 
flavoured  with  juniper,  in  Dutch  called  Genever,  whence  the 
name  of  geneva  and  its  contraction  gin.  When  malted  it 
makes  excellent  beer,  one  bushel  of  rye  malt  being  equal  to 
at  least  one  and  a  quarter  of  barley  malt.  The  cultivation  of 
rye  is  very  simple ;  it  is  usually  sown  after  wheat,  where  the 
soil  is  light  and  rich,  or  after  turnips  and  potatoes,  in  those 
soils  which  are  not  strong  enough  for  wheat.  As  it  is  ripe  in 
J  une  or  J  uly,  turnips  are  often  sown  immediately  after ;  and 
by  the  manure  produced  by  these,  as  well  as  their  effect  on 
the  Boil,  a  second  crop  of  rye  can  be  obtained  the  ensuing 
year.  This  is  no  doubt  contrary  to  all  sound  theory ;  but 
such  is  the  practice  in  Flanders,  and  they  do  not  find  that 
their  crops  ciminish  in  consequence. 

In  England  rye  is  mostly  sown  as  a  green  crop,  and  when 
fed  o if  early  in  spring  with  sheep,  the  land  is  invigorated,  and 
will  bear  excellent  potatoes  or  turnips  the  same  year.  This 
practice  cannot  be  sufficiently  recommended ;  and  if  the  rye 
is  sown  very  early  in  autumn,  it  may  be  fed  off  in  October 
and  November,  when  sheep-feed  is  beginning  to  fail  and  the 
turnips  have  not  yet  attained  their  full  size,  without  any 
detriment  to  the  succeeding  spring  produce. 

Winter  barley  and  winter  oats  have  been  substituted  for 
rye  as  spring  fodder  by  some  farmers;  but  on  land  of  mode- 
rate quality  rve  is  generally  preferred.  It  bears  the  severest 
winters,  which  is  not  the  case  with  barley  or  oats.  The  rye 
which  has  been  fed  off  very  early  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
for  seed,  which  it  will  produce  more  or  less  abundantly,  ac- 
cording as  it  has  been  fed  off  earlier  or  later. 

The  preparation  of  the  land  for  rye  is  the  same  as  for 
wheat,  except  that  in  very  light  soils  no  more  ploughing* 
are  required  than  will  clear  the  ground  of  weeds.  If  rye  is 
sown  after  harvest,  one  ploughing  only  is  usually  given.  It 
will  thrive  upon  rich  wheat  soils,  as  well  as  upon  lighter, 
and,  as  it  throws  out  numerous  stems  in  rich  land,  it  is  the 
more  profitable  as  fodder,  although  the  crop  of  grain  might 
not  be  so  abundant  when  the  plants  are  too  much  crowded. 
To  have  as  much  green  food  as  possible,  the. rye  is  always 
sown  broadcast,  three  bushels  at  least  to  an  acre ;  some 
sow  a  sack,  and  with  advantage.  It  is  also  usually  sown 
amongst  winter  tares,  which  the  stems  of  the  rye  help  to 
keep  ^up  from  the  ground :  half  a  bushel  of  rye  to  three 
bushels  of  tares  is  a  fair  proportion ;  some  farmers  sow  wheat 
instead  of  rye,  as  being  stronger  in  the  stem,  but  besides 
its  being  more  expensive,  it  does  not  shoot  so  early  as  rye, 
nor  is  it  so  much  stronger  in  the  green  stem,  as  is  supposed. 
Oats  are  invariably  sown  amongst  spring  tares,  and  answer 
the  purpose  well. 

There  is  a  variety  of  rye  mentioned  by  continental  authors 
by  the  name  of  Seigte  de  la  8t.  Jean,  or  St.  John's-day  rye, 
because  it  grows  so  rapidly  that,  if  sown  about  St.  John's 
Day  (24th  June),  it  will  be  fit  to  mow  green  by  tho  middle 
of  September,  and  fn  favourable  seasons  may  bo  fed  off 
again  in  November,  without  preventing  its  giving  ample 
feed  in  spring,  and  a  good  crop  of  grain  at  the  next  harve»t. 
It  might  be  advantageous  to  introduce  this  variety  into 
England,  if  it  be  not  already  known.  There  is  no  doubt 
t hat  there  are  varieties  of  the  same  kind  of  plants  which 
hav«  a  much  more  vigorous  vegetation  than  those  commonly 


cultivated ;  and  the  introduction  of  them  where  tbev  an 
not  known  is  an  important  benefit  to  agriculture.  Tht 
celebrated  agriculturist  Du  Haracl  du  Monceau  Dentins 
an  individual  who  had  obtained,  from  one  sowing,  {t. 
abundant  cuts  of  green  ry«  for  c*1'1*  two  years.  If  m 
green  plant  is  cut  down  before  the  fructification  ii  «,»'. 
pletod,  it  will  in  general  throw  out  fresh  atoms ;  and  m 
very  rich  soils  its  blossoming  may  thus  be  contiauallv  n- 
tarded,  until  the  roots  become  too  weak  to  force  aucteswe 
stems. 

When  the  land  is  in  good  heart  and  clean  after  «beu- 
harvest,  it  may  be  expeditiously  cultivated  by  means  of  i 
strong  scarifier,  such  as  that  lately  invented  by  Mr.  B*lid 
or  some  similar  instrument,  which  opens  the  soil  w\ml 
inches  deep,  without  turning  it  over;  and  rye  imt  i* 
sown  immediately,  without  using  the  plough.  This  a  « 
immense  saving  of  time  and  labour,  as  foor  or  it  not! 
six  horses  will  completely  stir  ten  acres  of  land  in  a  in, 
which  may  thus  be  immediately  sown  before  the  wheat 
is  out  of  the  field,  or  fit  to  be  carried.  A  week  piaed 
in  the  time  of  sowing  may  make  all  the  difference  be- 
tween a  crop  which  can  be  eaten  off  before  winter  and 
one  which  will  only  be  fit  for  the  sheep  in  the  tuercd- 
ing  spring.  The  weeds  which  may  spring  up  with  :b* 
rye  will  cither  be  choked  by  its  luxuriance,  or  at  all  etents 
wdl  nover  shed  their  seeds,  being  mown  or  fed  off  sitb'ihe 
rye,  and  the  roots  ploughed  in  the  next  year.  The  large 
perennial  roots  will  thus  be  more  easily  taken  out  by  the 
barrows,  and  all  the  annual  weeds  will  be  destroyed. 

Although  the  value  of  rye  as  a  green  crop  is  fully  ti- 
mitted  in  England,  very  little  is  grown  for  food  «:  d» 
tillation,  yet  on  some  poor  soils,  where  wheat  and  barley 
are  now  often  sown  with  a  very  poor  return,  aad  it  i 
great  expense  of  manure,  rye  and  buckwheat  wouU  gr* 
a  much  greater  clear  profit,  and  would  require  much  let 
manuring :  and  where  there  are  not  ready  means  tf  im- 
proving the  soil  by  claying  or  marling,  the  cnllintioa  of 
rye  would  be  found  most  advantageous;  and.  by mean* c. 
sheep,  very  poor  sandy  soils  might  thus  be  made  protuble. 

Rye  is  subject  to  most  of  the  diseases  which  attack  :b» 
plants  of  the  family  of  the  Gramine®,  such  as  rust,  reildev. 
burnt  ear,  and  smut-ball.  These  diseases  are  described  in  4; 
article  Wbk  at.  But  there  is  one  remarkable  disease, wkin 
although  sometimes  found  in  wheat,  is  much  more  cvm- 
monly  observed  in  rye.   It  is  called  the  ergot,  the  Fre:^ 
name  of  a  cock's  spur,  which  the  diseased  graiu  testable 
in  shape.    [Eroot.1   By  some  perversion  of  the  vital  f«* 
tions  of  the  plant,  the  embryo  or  gcrmen,  instead  of  gro**: 
into  a  regular  seed  filled  with  farina,  shoots  out  along  N:A 
fungus-like  substance,  several  times  the  length  of  sewnon 
seed,  which  rises  above  tho  chaff,  and  has  the  appear^"  « 
a  slender  pyramid,  slightly  bent  on  one  side.  This  ssbAUK* 
is  soft,  and  easily  broken  or  cut,  and  is  uniform  in  its  iat< r- 
nal  texture,  without  any  husk  or  skin  over  it.  If 
merely  the  loss  of  the  grain  of  which  the  ergot  takes  the  pl*«> 
the  mischief  occasioned  by  this  disease  would  be  coaipu> 
tively  trifling,  but  this  fungus,  when  taken  internally.  ma« 
with  the  rye  flour  converted  into  bread,  has  a  most  poewfu. 
and  deleterious  effect  on  the  animal  frame.  When  taken  in 
any  considerable  quantity,  it  produces  the  most  dreadful  dis- 
eases.  This  was  first  observed  in  France,  where  a  great 
scarcity  from  the  failure  of  the  crops,  accompanied  with* 
more  than  usual  production  of  the  ergot  in  rye, obliged Itb* 
poorer  inhabitants  of  certain  districts  to  make  bread  twa 
diseased  rye.    The  consequences  were  horrid  to  behold; 
their  limbs  rotted  and  separated  from  the  trunk  beto 
death  relieved  them  from  their  misery.    The  <rwi=i 
ascribed  it  to  witchcraft,  but  experiments  made  on  anion* 
by  feeding  them  on  ergotted  rye,  soon  showed  the  real 
A  similar  effect  is  recorded,*  and  supposed  to  have  been  pv 
duccd  by  the  ergot  of  wheat  on  a  family  in  the  purUn  « 
Watlisham,  Suffolk,  in  1 762.  of  which  on  account  appe^- 
in  the  •Philosophical  Transactions' for  1  "62.  and  which  :« 
mentioned  by  Professor  Henslow,  of  Cambridgo,  in  a  pip- 
on  the  diseases  of  wheat,  in  the  'Journal  of  tbc  tV*l 
Agricultural  Society  of  England*  (vol.  ii.,  No.  1.  page  <ju 

The  extraordinary  effects  of  the  ergot  of  rye*  have  maaVi 
the  subject  of  experiments  in  medicine,  and  it  bail*  t. 
found  extremely  useful  in  certain  cases  of  protracted  u- 
bour.  It  is  consequently  become  an  article  of  commeir* fl' 
a  drug,  and  imported  from  the  Continent.  By  an  ati«r.i>ve 
observation  of  the  circumstances  which  favour  this  di*ca>e 
in  the  rye,  it  might  be  profitable  to  cultivate  the  plant  tx- 
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prctsly  for  the  ergot  it  produces.  The  seed  which  grows  on 
the  satiiu  ear  with  the  ergot  might  be  selected  for  seed,  and 
a  cold  wet  soil,  with  au  ungenial  aspect,  might  be  chosen  as 
most  likely  to  perpetuate  the  disease.  The  ergot  is  told  by 
druggists  at  from  ten  to  twenty  shillings  por  ounce,  so  that, 
if  only  a  pound  of  ergot  could  be  collected,  it  would  be  worth 
more  than  the  produce  in  sound  grain  of  an  acre  of  the  best 
land.  At  all  events,  it  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of  pick- 
ing out  the  ergot  from  the  rye,  where  it  is  infected,  and  it  is 
tasily  discovered,  before  reaping,  from  its  prominence  and 
black  colour. 

RYE-GRASS,  sometimes  called  Ray~Gra*$,  is  one  of  the 
most  common  of  the  artificial  grasses ;  it  is  of  the  family  of 
the  Graminete  of  the  genus  Lolium.  '  There  are  several 
varieties,  some  annual  and  others  perennial,  some  producing 
a  strong  juicy  grass,  and  others  a  small  diminutive  plant. 
These  varieties  arise  chiefly  from  difference  of  soil,  climate, 
and  cultivation.  In  the  convertible  system  of  husbandry, 
ryo-grass  performs  a  very  essential  part,  especially  the 
pcrqnnial  sort,  which,  mixed  with  different  varieties  of 
clover  and  other  g!  ass-seeds,  produces  a  rich  and  close  her- 
bage, which  may  bo  either  mown  for  hay  or  depastured.  .In 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years  the  land  is  so  much  re- 
cruited by  the  extention  of  the  roots,  and  by  the  dung  and 
urine  of  the  animals,  that,  without  dung  from  the  yard,  it 
will  produce  one  or  two  very  good  crops.  When  clover  is 
sown  to  remain  only  one  year,  the  annual  variety  of  rye- 
grass is  frequently  sown  with  it.  It  adds  to  the  weight  of 
the  hay,  and  the  stems  of  the  ryegrass  are  a  good  corrective 
to  the  richness  of  the  clover,  when  they  are  given  to  horses 
in  a  green  state  ;  but  when  the  hay  is  intended  for  the  Lon- 
don market,  or  that  of  any  of  the  great  mercantile  towns, 
the  tradesmen  and  carmen  prefer  the  pure  clover  hay, 
thinking  it  more  nutritious.  Some  fanners  also  who  culti- 
vate their  land  on  the  Norfolk  system,  have  a  prejudice 
against  rye-grass,  as  being  unfavourable  to  the  succeeding 
crop  of  wheat.  Accordingly,  when  they  have  a  layer  of 
rye-grass,  instead  of  clover  (because  the  clover,  having  been 
loo  often  repeated,  fails  in  the  end),  they  often  take  peas  or 
beans  between  the  rye-grass  and  the  wheat.  This  accords 
with  theory  ;  for  when  the  rye-grass  completes  its  fructifica- 
tion, even  if  the  seed  U  not  ripe,  it  has  a  deteriorating  effect 
0:1  ;he  soil  similar  to  that  of  a  white  crop,  and  therefore  a 
leguminous  crop  should  succeed  it.  Many  farmers,  without 
being  ablo  to  give  any  reason,  assort,  from  experience  alone, 
that  wheat  taken  after  rye-grass  is  more  subject  to  accident 
or  failure  than  after  red  clover.  This  is  not  the  caso  when 
the  rye-grass  has  been  depastured,  but  in  the  convertible 
system  generally  adopted  in  Scotland  oats  are  usually 
sown  when  the  grass  is  broken  up,  because  an  abundant 
crop  is  obtained  on  a  single  ploughing ;  and  the  land  re- 
quires stirring  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  which  is 
Id  ken  in  preference  after  beans  or  early  turnips. 

Different  varieties  of  rye-grass  have  been  recommended  at 
various  times, ;  one  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Pacry's  rye- 
grass has  kept  its  reputation  as  a  perennial  grass  for  a  long 
time.  The  Italian  rye-grots,  well  known  in  the  South  of 
France,  in  Switzerland,  and  iu  Germany,  is  a  native  of  Lorn- 
hardy,  where  it  grows  most  luxuriantly  and  rapidly  by 
means  of  irrigation.  There  is  no  grass  which  so  soon  forms 
a  water-meadow.  It  has  been  brought  into  notice  in  Eng- 
land within  a  few  years,  in  consequence  of  small  parcels  of 
tbe  seed  having  been  brought  over  by  individuals  who  ad- 
mired its  qualities ;  and  it  has  borne  the  cold  and  wet  win- 
ters of  Britain  better  than  might  have  been  expected.  On 
rich  moist  land  it  grows  most  rapidly  and  luxuriantly.  It 
will  hear  several  cuttings  in  a  season.  Tho  writer  of  this 
article  has  had  two  perfect  crops  of  seed  from  the  same  plants 
in  one  year,  the  first  in  June  and  the  second  in  October,  both 
perfectly  ripe  and  heavy.  Those  who  have  paid  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  rye-grass  think  highly  of  it.  This  grass 
grow*  much  more  rapidly  in  spring  than  any  other  grass, 
and  is  so  much  relished  by  cattle,  that  they  scarcely  allow  a 
single  stem  to  spring  up.  A  small  space  in  a  layer  being 
sown  with  Italian  rye-grass,  may  be  distinguished  in  the 
pasture  by  its  superior  green  colour  and  its  very  close  pile ; 
aritt  tho  cattle  will  always  be  found  there,  as  long  as  there 
is  the  least  bite  for  them.  It  may  be  advantageously  sown 
in  autumn  with  the  Trifolium  incarnatum,  and  together 
they  will  give  much  early  green  food  in  spring.  It  may  be 
a  question,  whether  this  is  preferable  to  sowing  rye;  but  it 
affords  a  variety,  and  on  tome  soils  may  produce  earlier  and 
more  abundant  feed  for  lambs.   When  Italian  rye-grass  is 


sown  by  itself,  and  allowed  to  go  to  seed,  it  becomes  thin 
after  the  first  year,  from  many  of  the  plants  dying  off:  it  may 
therefore  be  prudent  to  mix  some  other  kinds  of  grasses  with 
it,  which  will  supply  its  place  where  it  is  worn  out.  It  is  a 
most  excellent  practice  to  sow  lulian  rye-grass  011  old  mea- 
dows and  pastures,  at  the  time  when  they  are  recruited  with 
compost  or  earth.  If  they  are  well  harrowed  or  scarified, 
and  the  rye-grass  be  sown  before  the  roller  goes  over  them, 
tbe  succeeding  crop  of  hay  wdl  be  much  increased  in  quan- 
tity and  improved  in  quality.  On  water-meadows,  which 
require  renovation,  this  grass  is  invaluable,  being  early, 
rapid  in  growth,  and  very  abundant  when  irrigated.  We 
have  seen  hay  made  in  July  from  a  newly  made  water- 
meadow  sown  with  Italian  rye-grass  in  March.  This  was  at 
Mr.  Do  Fellenberg,  at  Hofwyl,  near  Berne,  in  Switzerland. 
Mr.  J.  RodwulLat  Alderlon  Hall,  near  Woodbridge.  in  Suf- 
folk, cultivates  (he  Italian  rye-grass  for  seed  to  a  large  extent, 
and  with  trout  success. 

RYE-HOUSE  PLOT.  [Rumkll,  Lord  Wat  1 

RYE.  SPURRED.  [Ergot.] 

RYMER.  THOMAS,  the  learned  editor  of  the  great 
collection  of  documents  relating  to  the  transactions  of  Eng- 
land with  foreign  powers,  popularly  known  as  *  Rymor'a 
Feeders,'  was  one  of  many  sous  of  Ralph  Rvroer,  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Northallerton,  who  hod  rendered  himself 
obnoxious  to  the  Royalists  in  the  Commonwealth  times  in 
his  oflice  of  Sequestrator,  and  becoming  implicated  in  the 
northern  insurrection  of  1GG3,  was  thereupon  executed. 
Thomas  was  born  in  1638  or  1639,  and  educated  under  an 
excellent  schoolmaster  at  the  grammar-school  of  Northaller- 
ton, where  he  was  class-fellow  with  the  learned  Dr.  George 
Hickes.  He  was  removed  to  Sidney  College,  Cambridge, 
and  was  entered  of  Gray's  Inn  in  16GC. 

He  docs  not  appear  to  have  attained  any  eminence  in  the 
law.  He  rather  devoted  himself  to  polite  literature,  till  he 
was  named  the  historiographer  royal,  and  appointed  editor 
of  the  'Fcedera.'  His  first  publication  is  a  play,  published  in 
1677,  entitled  'Edgar,  or  the  English  Monarch.'  This  was 
followed  in  the  next  year  by  his  letter  to  Fleetwood  Shep- 
herd, 'The  Tragedies  of  the  Last  Age  considered  and  exa- 
mined by  the  Practice  of  tho  Antients  and  by  the  Common 
Sense  of  all  Ages.'  In  1683  appeared  his  translation  of  the 
Life  of  Nicias,  by  Plutarch,  which  is  found  in  the  collection 
of  the  '  Lives  translated  into  English  by  several  Hands.'  In 
1684  he  published  a  tract  on  the  antiquity,  power,  and  de- 
cay of  Parliament,  which  was  reprinted  in  1714,  on  occasion 
of  the  expulsion  of  Richard  Steele,  Esq.,  the  member  for 
Stockbridge.  In  1693  he  published  'A  short  View  of  Tra- 
gedy ;  its  Original  Excellency  and  Corruption :  with  some 
Reflections  ou  Shakespear  and  other  practitioners  for  the 
Stage.'  This  is  the  work  iu  which  he  attacks  some  of 
Shakspere's  tragedies  in  a  manner  ludicrously  absurd.  In 
1694  appeared  his  translation  of  Mons.  Rapin's '  Reflections 
on  Aristotle's  Treatise  of  Poesie.'  There  are  other  minor 
tracts  by  him,  among  which  is  probably  to  be  reckoned  tbe 
'Life  of  Thomas  Hobbes,'  printed  'apud  Eleutherium  Angli- 
cum  sub  signo  Veritatis,  1681.' 

On  December  23,  1G92,  he  was  made  historiographer 
royal,  a  post  which  had  been  held  by  Shadwell  and  Dry  den. 
The  salary  was  200/.  per  annum.  There  was  at  that  time  a 
scheme  for  publishing  a  corpus  of  tbe  documents  which 
remain  connected  with  the  transactions  between  England 
and  other  states.  It  was  intended  that  it  should  be  a  large 
and  comprehensive  work,  honourable  to  the  English  nation, 
and  useful  to  the  historical  inquirers,  not  only  of  England 
but  of  all  other  countries.  Tho  patrons  of  this  magnificent 
design  were  Montagu,  who  was  afterwards  earl  of  Halifax, 
and  Lord  Somers.  The  execution  of  it  waa  committed  to 
Rymer.  His  duties  were  twofold :  first,  to  collect  the  instru- 
ments themselves,  which  were  to  be  found  chiefly  in  tbe 
chronicles  and  in  the  depositaries  of  public  records,  particu- 
larly the  Tower  of  London  and  the  Chapter-House  at  West- 
minster ;  secondly,  to  print  accurate  copies  of  them.  The 
first  volume  appeared  in  1703,  and  it  was  followed  by  others 
in  quick  succession,  tbe  later  volumes  being  carried  through 
the  press  by  Sanderson,  who  had  assisted  Rymer  almost 
from  tbe  beginning. 

The  work  did  not  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  pub- 
lic. It  entirely  changed  the  face  of  the  histories  of  our  own 
country,  at  may  be  seen  by  Rapin's  History,  and  it  was 
hailed  with  great  satisfaction  by  all  the  historical  writers  of 
Europe. 

Lurge  as  the  work  was,  there  have  been  three  editions  of 
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it.  A  fourth  was  undertaken  by  the  Commissioner*  on  the 
Public  Records,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  incorporate  other 
documents,  which  had  been  discovered  since  the  time  of 
Rvmer.  This  edition  extends  only  to  the  close  of  ihe  reign 
of  Edward  III. 

There  are  in  the  British  Museum  a  great  number  of  tran- 
scripts of  documents  made  under  Rymcr's  direction  not 
usen  in  his  work. 

Notwithstanding  his  appointment  of  historiographer,  and 
whatever  remuneration  he  might  receive  for  his  labours  on 
the  '  Feeders,'  Rymcr  became  exceedingly  poor  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  and  died  December  14,  1714,  in  Arundel 
Street,  in  the  Strand,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Clement  Danes. 

RYNCH/HA.  [Sroi-oPACtD*.] 

RYNCHOPS,  the  name  assigned  byLinnnus  to  a  genus 
of  aquatic  palmipede  birds.  The  word  would  be  more  cor- 
rectly written  Rhynchops  I  ptyxoc).  and  indeed  is  so  spoiled  In- 
most ornithologists;  but  the  word  stands  in  the  last  edition 
of  Ihe  Systema  Natural,  published  by  Linnsous.  as  it  appears 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  the  genus  is  arranged  at  the 
end  of  the  Anseres,  coming  immediately  after  Sterna,  which 
last  it  preceded  by  I.arus. 

Latham  placed  the  form  among  the  Palmipedes  with  short 
feet ;  and  Loc6pede,  in  the  first  subdivision  of  the  first  divi- 
sion of  his  second  subclass,  which  last  consists  of  those  birds 
which  have  the  lower  parts  of  the  leg  denuded  of  feathers, 
or  many  toes  united  by  a  wide  membrane.  Rynehops 
appears  in  his  twenty-fourth  order,  containing  the  web- 
footed  birds  which  have  the  bill  straight  and  compressed, 
immediately  before  the  Dicers  (  Urinator,  Colymbus.  &c). 

M.  Dumeril  arranged  it  among  his  family  Longipennes, 
or  Maeroptires,  in  the  order  Palmipedes.  Illiger  also  places 
it  among  his  Longipennes  (in  company  with  Sterna  and 
Lurus),  in  his  order  Natatores. 

Cuvier  places  it  also  among  the  CoitflljpeilJtjt  (order  Pal- 
mipedes), immediately  after  the  Terns  and  Noddies. 

M.  V  i kit  gives  it  a  position  among  the  fourth  family 
(Pelagians)  of  liis  first  tribe  ( Teleopodes )  of  his  order  Nata- 
tores. 

In  M.  Temminck's  method  it  appears  in  the  order  Palmi- 
pedes, near  the  Terns  and  Gulls. 

Mr.  Vigors  observes  that  Phaeton  [Tropic  Bird],  which 
belongs  to  the  Pclecanidtv,  bears  a  considerable  resemblance 
in  general  appearance  and  habits  to  the  Sterna  of  Linnseus ; 
and  he  enters  the  family  of  Larida*  by  means  of  the  last- 
mentioned  genus,  with  which,  he  remarks,  Rynehops  most 
intimately  accords  in  habits  end  external  characters,  not- 
withstanding tho  dissimilitude  of  the  bill. 

M.  Latreille  places  the  genus  next  to  the  Terns  and 
Noddies,  at  the  end  of  the  Longiptnnes,  the  third  family  of 
his  Palmipedes. 

The  Prince  of  Canino  arranges  the  form  at  tho  head  of 
his  family  Longipennes,  in  the  order  Anseres,  immediately 
before  Sterna  (Specchio  Comparalivn).  In  the  Hints  of 
Europe  and  North  America  he  makes  Rhyncopsinte  the 
first  subfamily  of  the  Laridte,  and  places  it  immediately 

{ireccding  tho  Sterninte.    One  genus  only  (Rhyncops)  be- 
ongs  to  the  Rhyncopsin/e. 

Mr.  Swainaon  (Classification  of  Birds)  makes  Rynehops 
a  subgenus  of  Sterna,  which  last  he  places  at  the  head  of 
the  family  Laridte,  and  he  arranges  Rynehops  between  the 
subgenera  Phaeton  and  Gavia. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  (List  of  the  Genera  of  Birds)  arranges 
Rhyncopsinte,  with  its  single  genus  Rhyncops,  as  the  third 
subfamily  of  the  Larid<r,  plucing  it  between  the  subfamilies 
Larina  and  Sternince. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  longer  than  the  head,  straight 
or  nearly  so,  compressed,  and  in  form  resembling  the  blade 
of  a  knife,  truncated,  and  with  the  appearance  of  having  been 
broken  at  the  point;  upper  mandible  much  shorter  than  the 
lower,  and  with  a  groove  into  which  the  lower  mandible  is 
received ;  nostrils  marginal,  median.  Feet  moderately  long, 
slender.    Wings  very  long ;  the  first  quills  longest. 

The  extraordinary  structure  of  the  bill  in  this  bird  imme- 
diately fixes  the  attention.  In  appearance  it  looks,  at  first 
sight,  like  a  worn  or  imperfect  organ:  in  reality  it  it  an  in- 
ntrument  of  the  nicest  adjustment  as  applicable  to  the  pur- 
poses which  it  hat  to  execute.  Buffun,  as  was  too  frequently 
his  wont,  condemns  an  organization  which  he  did  not  un- 
derstand and  indeed  could  never  have  accurately  examined. 
'The  bird  named  Bee en-ciseaux  (Scissor-bill),'  soys  this 
eloquent  but  hasty  writer, '  can  neither  bite  on  tho  tide  of 


|  the  bill  nor  pick  up  anything  before  it,  nor  peck  forwards, 
its  bill  being  composed  of  two  excessively  unequal  pieces; 
the  lower  mandible,  which  is  elongated  and  projecting 
(avancce)  beyond  all  proportion,  much  exceeds  the  upper 
inaudible,  which  only  falls  upon  it  like  a  raior  on  its  hafi. 
In  order  to  reach  anything  and  seize  it  with  so  defective  an 
organ,  (lie  bird  is  reduced  to  skim  the  surface  of  the  sea  as 
it  flies,  and  to  plough  it  with  the  lower  part  of  the  lull 
plunged  in  the  water  so  as  to  catch  the  fish  below  and  lift 
it  as  the  bird  poshes.  It  is  from  this  manege,  or  rather  from 
this  necessary  and  painful  (penible)  exercise,  the  onlv  one 
which  could  enable  it  to  live,  that  the  bird  has  received  ihe. 
name  of  Coujieur  d'eau  (cut- water)  from  some  observers, 
whilst  the  name  of  Scissor-bill  has  been  intended  to  point 
out  the  manner  in  winch  the  two  unequal  mandibles  of  it* 
bill  fall  one  upon  the  other;  of  these,  the  lower,  hollowed 
into  a  gutter  with  two  elevated  trenchant  edges,  receives 
the  upper,  which  is  fashioned  like  a  blade  (lame).'  BufTon 
j  then  quotes  Ray  in  proof  of  this  supposed  structure: 
j  '  Maxilla  superior  iiifehore  multo  bicvior,  et  in  illam,  ul 
novacula  in  manubrium  suum,  incidit.' 

Now  the  structure  is  the  very  reverse.  The  upper  man- 
dible at  its  base  overlaps  tho  lower  with  its  edges  ;  but  the 
upper  edge  of  the  under  mandible,  which  consuls  of  a 
thin  flattened  plate  or  blade,  is  received  in  a  groove  with 
elevated  sharp  edges,  on  Ihe  lower  surface  of  the  upper 
mandible:  this  groove  diverges  at  the  base,  and  thus  cornea 
to  overlap  the  lower  at  the  gape  as  above  noticed.  We  shall 
presently  see  how  effectually  this  apparently  uncouth  instru- 
ment is  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  animal.  Caicsbv 
indeed  justly  speaks  of  it  as  '  a  wonderful  work  of  nature.* 
and  accurately  describes  it.  'The  under  mandible,'  sat* 
he,  '  is  more  compressed  than  the  upper,  and  very  ihin.  both 
edges  being  as  sharp  as  a  knife,  and  is  almost  an  inch 
longer  than  the  upper  mandible,  which  has  a  narrow  groove 
or  channel  into  which  Ihe  upper  edge  of  tho  lower  mandible 
shuts.'  Yet  BufTon,  who  quotes  Calcsby,  gives  the  errone- 
ous description  above  noticed. 


Bill  v(  lUnrtior". 


Dill  of  Kyudui].\  ,  Uie  maodibU:*  dwd.  mil  MM  fiun  U4t>«. 

Example,  Rynehops  nigra. 

Description.— Mate. —  About  19  inches  in  length  ;  the 
closed  wings  extend  beyond  the  tail  four  inches-  alar 
stretch  44  inches.  Length  of  the  lower  mandible  I J  inches; 
of  the  upper  3$ ;  both  red,  tinged  with  orange,  and  tipped 
with  black.  Uppsr  part  of  the  head,  neck.  back,  and 
scapulars  black  ;  wings  the  same,  except  the  secondaries, 
which  are  white  on  their  inner  vanes,  and  also  lipped  with 
white.  Tail  forked,  the  two  middle  feathers  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  shorter  than  the  exterior  ones,  all  black, 
broadly  edged  on  either  side  with  white:  tail-coverts  while 
on  the  outer  sides,  black  in  the  middle.  Front,  cheek* 
and  neck  below  (he  eve,  throat,  breast,  and  all  the  lower 
parts  while.    Legs  and  webbed  feet  red-lead  colour. 

Female  only  16  inches  long,  and  39  in  alar  stretch:  simi- 
lar with  the  male  m  plumage,  except  in  the  tail,  which  is 
white-shafted  and  broadly  centred  with  black.* 

There  are  oblique  stria?  on  the  lower  mandible,  which  bs- 
como  most  apparent  in  the  dead  and  dry  specimen. 

*.  TIn  daKtipUon  is  slmotl  cuuitlr  Nuttell'h 
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This  is  the  Bec-en-ciftutT  and  Coupeur  (Tean  of  4he 
French ;  Sheertcater,  Cut  water,  Skimmer,  and  Ztfadfe 
Shimmer  of  the  Anglo-Americans;  and  Piteator  of  the 
Chilians. 

J.i\eaHhj. — Tropical  and  temperate  America. 

llaNtv,  Fbod,  Nidificalion,  <fr. — Lin nirus  thus  succinctly 
ami  truly  describes  its  habit*:  '  Volando  aqute  superflciem 
radit,  ex'illainsecta*  pisciculosque,  mandibulo  inferiorc  in- 
troditcta,  extrahit;  victitat  etiam  conchiliis.'  Calesby  says, 
'  These  birds  frequent,  near  the  sea-coasts  of  Carolina. 
They  fly  close  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  from  which  they 
seem  to  receive  somewhat  of  food.  They  also  frequent 
oyster-banks,  on  which  1  believe  they  feed;  the  structure  of 
their  bills  seems  adapted  for  that  purpose.' 

Wilson  thus  describes  their  mode  of  taking  food  on  the 
wing: 'The  Sheerwater  is  formed  for  skimming,  while  on 
the  wing,  the  surface  of  the  sea  for  its  food,  which  consists 


These  birds  arc  common  fur  inlano,  along  the  course  of  the 
Rio  Parana ;  and  it  is  said  they  remain  there  during  the 
whole  year,  and  that  they  breed  in  the  marshes.  During 
the  day  they  rest  in  flocks  on  the  grassv  plains,  at  some 
distance  trom  the  water.  Being  at  anchor  in  a  small 
vessel  in  one  of  (he  deep  creeks  between  the  islands  in  the 
Parana,  as  Die  evening  drew  to  a  close  one  of  these  scissor- 
beaks  suddenly  appeared.  The  water  was  quite  still,  and 
many  little  fish  were  rising.  The  bird  continued  for  a  long 
lime  to  skim  the  surface :  flying  in  its  wild  and  irregular 
manner  up  and  down  the  narrow  canal,  now  dark  wuh  the 
growing  night  and  the  shadows  of  the  overturning  irecs. 
At  Monte  "Video.  I  observed  that  large  flocks  remained 
during  the  day  on  the  mud-banks  at  the  head  of  the  har- 
bour, tn  the  same  manner  as  those  which  1  observed  on  the 
grassy  plains  nenr  the  Parana.  Every  evening  they  look 
flight  in  a  straight  line  seuward.    From  these  facts  I  sus- 


of  small  ftsb,  shrimps,  young  fry,  &c.,  whose  natural  haunts  |  pect  that  the  Rhynchops  frequently  fishes  by  night,  at 
are  near  the  shore  and  towards  the  surface.  That  the  lower  which  lime  many  of  the  lower  animals  come  more  abun- 
uiitndible,  when  dipped  into  and  cleaving  the  water,  might  i  dantly  to  the  surface  than  during  the  day.  I  was  led  by 
not  retard  the  bird  s  way,  it  is  thinned  and  sharpened  like   these  facts  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  the  bill  of  the 


the  blade  of  a  knife ;  the  upper  mandible,  being  at  such 
times  elevated  above  the  water,  is  curtailed  in  its  length,  as 
being  less  necessary,  but  tapering  gradually  to  a  point,  that 
on  shutting  it  may  suffer  no  opposition.  To  prevent  incon- 
venience from  the  rushing  of  the  water,  the  mouth  is  con- 
fined to  the  mere  opening  of  the  gullet,  which  indeed  pre- 
vents mastication  taking  place  there;  but  the  stomach  or 
giward,  to  which  this  business  is  solely  allotted,  is  of  un- 
common hardness,  strength,  and  muscularity,  far  surpass- 
ing in  these  respects  any  other  water-bird  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  To  all  these  is  added  avast  expansion  of  wing, 
to  enable  the  bird  to  sail  with  sufficient  celerity  while  dip- 


ping in  the  water.   The  general  proportion  of  the  wing  of :  aquatic  birds,  and  which 


Rhynchops,  which  is  so  pliable,  being  a  delicate  organ  of 
touch.  But  Mr.  Owen,  who  was  kind  enough  to  examine 
the  head  of  one  which  I  brought  home  in  spirits,  writes  to 
me  (August  7, 1837)  that '  the  result  of  the  di  istrliDii  of  the 
Rhynchops,  comparatively  with  that  of  the  head  of  the  duck, 
is  not  what  you  anticipated.  The  facial  or  sensitive  branches 
of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  are  very  small :  the  third  divi- 
sion in  particular  is  filamentary,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  it  beyond  the  soft  integuments  at  the  angles  of  the 
mouth.  After  removing  with  care  the  thin  horny  covering 
of  the  beak,  1  cannot  perceive  any  trace  of  those  nervous 
expansions  which  are  so  remarkable  in  the  lamellirostral 


«ur  swiftest  hawks  and  swallows  to  their  bieadth  is  as  one  to 
two;  but  in  the  present  case,  as  there  is  not  only  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air,  but  also  that  of  tho  water  to  overcome,  a 
"till  greater  volume  of  wing  is  given,  the  sheerwater  mea- 
suring nineteen  inches  in  length,  and  upwards  of  forty-four 
in  extent.  In  short,  whoever  has  attentively  examined  this 
curious  apparatus,  and  observed  the  possessor,  with  his  ample 
wings,  long  bending  neck, and  lower  mandible  occasionally 
dipped  into  and  ploughing  the  surface,  and  the  facility  with 
w  hich  he  procures  his  food,  cannot  but  consider  it  a  mere 
playful  amusement,  when  compared  with  the  dashing  immer- 
sions of  the  tern,  the  gull,  or  the  fish-hawk,  who  to  the 
superficial  observer  appear  so  superiorly  accommodated. 
The  sheerwater  is  most  frequently  seen  skimming  close 
along  shore,  about  the  first  of  the  flood.  I  have  observed 
eight  or  ten  in  company  passing  and  repassing  at  high 
water,  dipping  with  extended  neck  their  open  bills  into  tho 
water  with  as  much  apparent  ease  as  swallows  glean  up 
the*.' 

And  this  is  the  'exercise  pcnible*  of  M.  BufTon,  to  which 
he  tells  us  the  bird  is  condemned  on  account  of  its  'organe 
defectueux.' 

Mr.  Darwin  says, 'I  saw  this  bird  both  on  tho  east  and 
west  coast  of  South  America,  between  latitudes  30°  and  45°. 
It  frequents  cither  fresh  or  salt  water.    Near  Maldonado, 
in  May,  on  the  borders  of  a  lake  which  had  been  nearly 
drained,  and  which  inconsequence  swarmed  with  small  fry. 
I  watched  many  of  these  birds  flying  backwards  and  forwards 
for  hours  together  close  to  its  surface.    They  kept  their 
bills  wide  open,  and  with  the  lower  mandible  half  buried  in 
the  water.  Thus  skimming  the  surface,  generally  in  small 
flocks,  they  ploughed  it  in  their  course ;  the  water  was  quite 
smooth,  and  it  afforded  a  curious  spectacle  to  behold  a  flock, 
each  bird  leaving  its  narrow  wake  on  the  mirror  like  sur- 
face.   In  their  flight  they  often  twisted  about  with  extreme 
rapidity,  and  so  dexterously  managed,  that  they  ploughed  up 
small  fish  with  their  projecting  lower  mandibles,  and 
secured  them  with  the  upper  half  of  their  scissor-like  bills. 
This  fact  I  repeatedly  witnessed,  as  like  swallows  they  con- 
tinued to  fly  backwards  and  forwards  close  before  me.  Oc- 
casionally when  leaving  thesurfaceof  the  water,  their  flight 
w,is  wild,  irregular,  and  rapid ;  they  then  also  uttered  loud 
harsh  cries.    When  these  birds  were  seen  fishing,  it  was 
obvious  tiiat  t'»o  length  of  their  primary  feathers  was  quite 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  their  wmgs  dry.    When  thus 
employed  their  forms  resembled  the  symbol  by  which  many 
artists  represent  marine  birds.    The  tail  is  much  used  in 
stecripg  their  n regular 
• 


them  supply  tho  tooth-like 
process  and  soft  marginal  covering  of  the  mandibles. 
Nevertheless,  when  we  remember  how  sensitive  a  hair  is 
through  tho  nerve  situated  at  its  base,  though  without  any 
in  its  substance,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  deny  altogether  a 
sensitive  faculty  in  the  beak  of  the  Rhynchops.'  (Zoology  of 
the  V»y<i«e  of  H.  M.  S.  Beagle.) 

But  it  appears  that  this  organ  is  not  merely  useful  as  a 
skimmer,  but  that  it  is  equally  available  as  an  oyster-knife. 
M.  Lesson  says: — 'Though  the  Bec-en-eiseau.r  seems  not 
favoured  in  the  form  of  the  beak,  we  had  proof  that  it  knew 
how  to  use  it  with  advantage  and  with  the  greatest  address. 
The  sandy  beaches  of  Penco  are  in  fact  filled  with  \tactra, 
bivalve  shells,  which  the  ebbing  tide  leaves  nearly  dry  in 
small  pools;  the  Bec-en-ciseaux,  well  aware  of  this  phe- 
nomenon, places  itself  near  those  mollusks,  waits  till  their 
valves  are  opened  a  little,  and  profits  immediately  by  the 
occasion  to  plunge  the  lower  and  trenchant  blade  of  its  bill 
between  the  valves,  which  immediately  close.  Tho  bird 
then  lifts  the  shell,  beats  it  on  the  beach,  and  cuts  the  liga- 
ment of  the  mollusk,  which  it  then  swallows  without  ob- 
stacle. Many  times  have  we  been  witnesses  of  this  highly 
perfected  instinct.'    (Manuel  d'Ornithologie.) 

Mr.  Darwin  seems  to  think  this  use  of  the  bill  very  im- 
probable ;  but  he  gives  no  reason  that  ought  to  weigh  against 
tho  direct  testimony  of  so  good  an  observer  a?  M.  Lesson, 
for  whose  accuracy  in  many  cases  we  can  vouch.  Indeed, 
though  Mr.  Darwin  quotes  Wilson  as  declaring  that  he  dees 
not  believe  the  report  of  its  frequenting  oyster-beds  and 
feeding  on  those  fish,  he  acknowledges  the  existence  of  this 
report  iu  the  United  States,  and  seems  neither  to  be  avvaro 
of  the  passage  in  Cateaby  above  quoted,  nor  of  the  '  victitat 
conchiliis'  of  Linnicus. 

But,  if  we  are  to  reason  upon  this  use  of  tho  biH,  Mr. 
Owen's  account  of  the  absence  of  nerves  from  its  anterior 
portion  comes  in  aid  of  M.  Lesson's  evidence.  Tho  insen- 
sibility of  tho  blade  of  the  lower  mandible  would  be  a  ne- 
cessary condition  for  its  undergoing  the  pressure  of  a  bivalve 
•hell  griping  it  with  the  whole  force  of  the  adductor  muscles. 
No  lamellirostral  bird  could  support  the  pain  of  such  a 
situation ;  and  if  one  of  the  ducks  should  by  any  chance 
get  the  end  of  its  highly  sensitive  bill  into  such  a  vice,  it 
would  not  be  very  ready  to  repeat  the  experiment. 

M.  Lesson  further  states  that  the  bird  flies  slowly,  and  at 
great  distances  from  the  coasts  of  Concepc,ion  (Chili);  and 
that,  with  the  gulls  and  other  sea-birds,  it  formed  bands  so 
thick  ('et  quod  vidimus  testamur'),  that  they  resembled 
long  moveable  black  scarfs,  which  obscured  the  heavens 
from  the  banks  of  the  Penco  to  the  isle  of  Quiriquine,  a 
space  of  twelve  miles    (Munuel  J  Ornithologte.) 
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Mr.  Nuttall  statos  that  the  Cut-water,  or  Black  Skimmer,  1 
is  a  bird  of  passage*  in  the  United  States,  appearing  in  New 
Jersey  (to  the  north  of  the  sea-coast  of  which  he  believes  it 
is  unknown)  from  its  tropical  quarters  early  in  May;  and 
he  thinks  that  it  probably  passes  the  breeding  season  along 
the  wlujle  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  United  States.  In 
New  Jersey  it  '  resides  and  breeds  in  its  favourite  haunts, 
along  the  low  sand-bars  and  dry  llats  of  the  strand  iti  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  ocean.  Their  nests  have  been 
found  along  the  shores  of  Cape  May  about  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  consist  of  a  mere  hollow  scratched  out  in  the 
•mid,  without  the  addition  of  any  extraneous  materials. 
The  eggs  arc  usually  three  in  number,  oval,  about  one  inch 
and  three  quarters  to  two  inches  by  one  inch  and  a  quarter, 
and  nearly  pure  white,  marked  almost  all  over  with  large 
umber  brown  blotches  and  dashes  of  two  shades,  and  other 
faint  ones  appearing  beneath  the  surface.  In  some  eggs 
these  particular  blotches  are  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
length.  As  the  buds,  like  the  terns  and  gulls,  to  which 
they  uto  allied,  remain  gregarious  through  the  breeding 
season,  it  is  possible  to  collect  half  a  bushel  or  more  of  the 
e;gs  from  a  single  sand-bar,  within  the  compass  of  half  an 
acre  ;  and  though  not  very  palatable,  they  ore  still  eaten  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coast.  The  female  only  sits  on  her 
nest  during  the  night,  or  in  wet  and  stormy  weather;  but 
the  young  remain  for  several  weeks  before  they  acquire  the 
full  use  of  their  wings,  and  are  during  that  period  assi- 
duously fed  by  both  parents:  at  first  they  are  scarcely  dis-. 
tinguishablo  from  the  sand  by  the  similarity  of  their  colour, 
and  during  this  period  may  often  be  seen  basking  in  the 
sun,  and  spreading  out  their  wings  upon  the  warm  beach. 
The  pair,  retiring  to  the  south  in  September,  or  as  soon  as 
their  young  ore  prepared  for  their  voyage,  raise  bat  a  single 
brood  in  the  season.'  (Manual  of  the  Ornithology  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Canada,  vol.  ii.) 

The  same  author  states  that  this  species  is  met  with  in 
the  equatorial  regions  of  America,  where  it  is  resident  as 
far  as  Surinam,  but  never  penetrates  into  the  interior,  being, 
properly  speaking,  mi  oceanic  genu-;. 


Rvnchops  irgia. 

M.  Lesson  remarks  that,  though  this  bird  closely  ap- 
proaches the  species  belonging  to  the  Antilles,  it  is  still 
possible  that  it  may  be  distinct  from  it. 

RYOTS,  the  name  by  which  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
in  Hindustan  are  designated.  The  social  and  economical 
condition  of  tho  ryots  presents  several  peculiar  features, 
which  form  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  for  the  political 
economist. 

The  ryots  pay  rent  out  of  the  produce  of  their  land  to  a 
sovereign  proprietor,  and,  so  long  as  they  pay  the  rent  de- 
manded of  them,  havo  a  claim  to  the  continued  occupation 
of  the  land.  This  indeed  is  the  condition  of  the  cultivators 
of  had,  not  only  in  Hindustan,  but  in  all  Asiatic  countries. 
In  speakine  then  of  ryots,  wo  speak  of  the  cultivators  of 
land  throughout  Asia. 

The  economical  condition  of  the  Asiatic  cultivator  may  be 
described  as  being  made  up  of  tho  three  following  circum- 
stances:—  1.  He  is  an  hereditary  occupier,  or,  in  other 
words,  has  an  hereditary  claim  to  the  occupation  of  tho  land 
which  he  cultivates.  2.  The  amount  of  rent  which  he 
pijs  is,  in  practice,  determined  by  the  sovereign  power. 

There  exist*  a  number  of  classes  intermediate  between 


the  hereditary  occupier  and  the  sovereign,  all  entitled  to 
various  portions  of  the  revenue  which  is  yielded  by  the  land, 
but  none  having  any  proprietary  right.  Tho  number  of 
these  intermediate  classes,  arising  out  of  the  tendency  of  all 
offices  connected  with  the  land  to  become  hereditary,  ha* 
contributed  greatly  to  tho  ignorance  prevalent  among 
Europeans  of  the  position  of  Asiatic  cultivators. 

Such  being  the  general  features  of  the  economical  condi- 
tion of  the  ryot,  his  actual  position  necessarily  depends 
most  on  the  amount  of  rent  paid  by  him  to  the  sovereign, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  rent  is  paid. 

The  amount  of  rent  was  fixed  by  the  laws  of  Menu  at  a 
sixth,  an  eighth,  or  a  twelfth  of  the  crops,  according  to  dif- 
ferences in  tho  soil,  in  the  degree  of  labour  necessary  to  cul- 
tivate it,  and  in  the  general  prosperity  of  districts;  but  in 
times  of  urgent  necessity,  of  war  or  invasion,  the  same  laws 
allowed  the  king  to  take  even  so  much  as  a  fourth.  (Jntti- 
Met  of  Menu,  c.  iii.,  130;  x.  118,  120.)  A  sixth  part  of 
the  produce  had  come  to  be  the  uniform  tax  in  Hindustan, 
when  the  Mohammedans  become  its  masters.  (Sucon- 
tuJa.)  But  we  find  in  Strabo*  that  when  Alexander  in- 
vaded India,  a  fourth  of  the  produce  was  generally  taken 
as  rent.  The  despotic  sovereigns  of  the  East  did  not 
long  continuo  to  observe  their  antient  laws,  sometimes 
openly  violating  them,  at  other  times  evading  them  by 
a  resort  to  indirect  taxation.  Indeed  before  the  Moham- 
medan period  there  are  instances  of  oppression  by  Hindu 
governments,  under  which  the  ryots  were  allowed  to  retain 
no  more  than  a  fifth  or  sixth  of  their  crops. 

The  form  in  which  the  rent  is  paid  has  even  a  greater  in- 
fluence on  the  condition  of  the  ryot  than  its  amount.  In 
antient  times  the  rent  was  always  paid  in  produce.  When- 
ever, in  later  times,  it  has  been  demanded  in  money,  the 
effects  havo  been  ruinous  to  the  ryot,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
want  of  markets.  When  the  ryot  is  compelled  to  pay  in 
money,  which,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  ready  market,  he  has 
a  difficulty  in  doing,  his  obvious  resort  is  to  a  money-lender. 
The  money  which  he  borrows  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
himself  of  immediate  difficulty  is  borrowed  at  a  high  rate  of 
interest.  The  immediate  difficulty  is  thus  got  rid  of  at  a 
great  sacrifice,  and  the  ryot  becomes  dependent  on  th« 
money-lender.  In  villages  where  money-payment  is  adopted, 
the  money-lender  is  generally  the  party  contracting  »ith 
the  government  for  the  rents  (the  Maharjinni ;  and  *er* 
he  suddenly  to  leave  the  village,  taking  with  him  his  capital, 
the  villago  would  bo  ruined. 

The  agency  by  means  of  which  the  rents  are  collected, 
though  less  important  than  the  form  of  payment,  has  also  a 
considerable  influence  ou  the  condition  of  the  ryot.  An 
nccount  of  the  system  of  agency  through  which  the  antient 
Indian  governments  collected  their  rents  from  the  nots,and 
of  the  modifications  which  this  system  has  undergone  under 
the  British  sway,  will  here  be  interesting. 

Under  the  antient  Indian  governments,  the  agents  of  the 
prince  to  whom  districts  were  assigned  transacted  imme- 
diately with  the  ryots,  either  singly  or  in  villages.  The 
latter  mode  was  tho  more  general,  by  which  the  government 
levied  a  certain  sura  on  each  village,  and  left  it  to  the  villages 
to  settle  the  individual  quotas  among  themselves.  The  vil- 
lages were  so  many  little  republics  or  corporations,  governed 
in  the  following  manner: — There  was  a  head  of  the  village 
(Fiytail),  originally  elective,  but  afterwards  hereditary,  who 
united  in  his  own  person  the  magistracy,  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  police,  and  the  duties  of  collecting  the  revenue; 
a  registrar  (Curnum),  who  kept  the  accounts  of  cultivation, 
sales,  transfers,  rents,  contracts,  receipts,  and  disburse- 
ments; and  a  number  pf  other  officers,  comprehending 
Brahmins  for  the  service  of  the  gods  as  well  as  for  education, 
handicraftsmen,  inferior  ministers  of  police,  &c.  The  full 
complement  of  these  officers  was  twenty-four;  hut  all  vil- 
lages did  nut  contain  this  number.  Assignments  of  land 
were  made  to  all  these  officers,  which  they  held  tax-free- 
Fees  paid  by  the  ryots  furnished  additional  profits. 

As  regards  the  payment  of  rents,  there  were  two  kinds  of 
arrangement  prevailing  in  the  villages.  In  some  village* 
the  land  was  cultivated  in  common,  and  each  cultivator 
had  a  share  of  the  produce  assigned,  according  to  certain 
fixed  rules ;  these  were  called  byacharry  (brotherhood) 
villages.  In  others  each  ryot  cultivated  separately  his  o»n 
spot  of  land,  and  paid  rent  for  it  separately :  these  went  by 
the  name  of  putterday  (partnership)  villages. 
The  heads  of  villages  paid  the  rents  collected  to  the"  heads 
I  Of  districts  (det  adikurt);  these  again  to  the  heads  of 
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larger  tract*  of  country.  The  svstem  of  government 
detailed  in  the  Jnttitutes  of  Menu  enumerates  lords 
of  one  town  or  district,  of  ten  towns,  of  twenty  towns,  of  a 
hundred  towns,  and  a  thousand  towns.  All  these  lord* 
received  assignments  of  land,  uud  a  per  centage  on  their 
collections  besides. 

The  heads  of  districts  (des  adikars)  came  afterwards  to 
be  represented  by  one  class  of  Zemindars,  namely  those 
whose  duties  were  confined  to  the  superintendence  of 
police.  The  class  of  Zemindars  however  which  is  the  best 
known  is  that  class  in  which  the  duty  of  collecting  the  reve- 
nue was  added  to  the  superintendence  of  police.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  speak  of  these  functionaries,  or  to  trace  the 
changes  in  their  duties  and  position  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  British  dominion.  [Zkmindar.]  Under  the 
same  head  roust  be  placed  an  account  of  the  first  proceed- 
ings of  the  English  with  the  Zemindars,  and  the  influence 
of  those  proceedings  on  the  Ryots.  [Cohnwallis,  Lord  ; 
Hindustan.] 

A  full  and  interesting  account  of  Ryot  rents  will  be  found 
in  Mr.  Jones's  Eesuy  on  the  Distribution  of  Wealth,  and 
on  the  Sources  qf  Taxation,  pp.  1 09-142.  The  reader  is 
referred  also  to  Mr.  Mill's  Hi  story  of  India,  vol.  i^p.  '271.3. 

RVSBRAECKor  RYSBRECHTS,  PETER,  an  artist, 
who  «ra8  born  at  Antwerp,  in  1657,  and  studied  under 
Francis  Mile,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Paris.  He  followed 
the  style  of  Poussin.  in  imitating  whom  he  was  pre-emi- 
nently successful.  Notwithstanding  large  ofTers  and  flat- 
tering encouragement  to  remain  in  France,  he  returned  to 
his  native  city,  and  in  1713  was  made  director  of  the  Aca- 
demy there.  The  landscapes  of  Rysbraeck  are  distinguished 
bv  grandeur  of  style,  which,  though  founded  on  an  imitation 
of  the  admirable  productions  of  Nicholas  Poussin,  possess 
sufficient  originality  to  secure  hiin  from  the  imputation  of 
plagiarism.  Indeed  he  painted  in  the  spirit  rather  than 
copied  the  works  of  that  great  artist.  Rysbraeck's  colour- 
ing is  harmonious,  his  touch  is  bold  and  free,  and  he  pos- 
sessed great  facility  of  execution.  Still  there  is  a  want  of 
variety,  a  certain  monotony  in  his  pictures,  which  places 
them,  in  the  estimation  of  connoisseurs,  far  below  those  of 
Puussin.    (PilkinKton's  and  Brvan's  Dictionaries.) 

RYSWICK,  PEACE  OF,  was  concluded  in  1697.  and 
terminated  the  war  which  had  been  begun  in  1688  by- 
France  against  Holland.  England,  Germany,  and  Spain, 
the  parties  to  the  leaguo  of  Augsburg  (1666)  and  the  Grand 
AJlianco  (1689).  Four  treaties  were  upon  this  occasion 
signed  in  the  royal  palace  of  Ryswick :  the  first,  between 
France  and  Holland,  on  the  20th  of  September ;  the  second, 
between  France  and  Spain,  on  the  same  day;  the  third, 
between  France  and  England,  on  the  21st;  the  fourth, 
between  France  and  Germany,  on  the  30th  of  October.  By 
the  treaty  with  the  United  Provinces,  which  was  founded 


i  upon  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  (1648)  and  of  Nimeguen 
(1678),  Louis  XIV.  agreed  to  restore  all  his  conquests  from 
that  power,  and  the  Dutch  in  like  manner  gave  back  to 
France  their  conquest  of  Pondicherry  in  the  F.ast  Indies. 
A  separate  treaty  of  commerce  between  these  ti*o  |owers 
was  also  signed  at  the  same  time,  the  provisions  of  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  detail.  By  the  treaty  with  Spain,  Louis 
restored  Gerona,  Rosas,  and  his  other  conquests  in  Catalo- 
nia, and  also  Luxembourg,  Charloroi,  Molts,  and  all  the 
other  places  in  the  Low  Countries  of  which  reunions  had 
been  made  by  France  since  the  peace  of  Nimeguen.  A 
list  of  these  reunions  was  appended  to  the  treaty.  By  the 
treaty  with  England,  all  conquests  during  the  war  were 
mutually  restored:  and  Louis  acknowledged  William  HI. 
as  lawful  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  engaged  not  to  furnUh 
any  succours  to  the  deposed  king  James  II.  By  the  treaty 
with  the  emperor,  Louis  restored  Fribourg,  Philipxburg, 
and  Brisac,  undertook  to  demolish  the  fortifications  of 
Huningen,  and  consented  to  the  re-establishment  of  the 
duke  of  Lorraine;  and  the  emperor  ceded  to  France  Stras- 
burg  and  its  dependencies,  which  were  already  in  the  actual 
possession  of  that  power.  The  general  peace  that  followed 
the  treaties  of  Ryswick  lasted  till  1702. 

Rvswik,or  Ryswick,  is  a  village  in  Holland,  a  league  from 
the  Hague,  with  about  2U00  inhabitants,  and  the  port  of 
Nieuwburs.    [Partition  Treaties] 

RYTINA.  [Whales.] 

RZESZOW  is  a  circle  in  Austrian  Galicia,  contatning 
about  1700  square  miles  and  231.000  inhabitants.  It  is 
situated  along  part  of  the  southern  frontier  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland.  The  country  is  level  and  fertile:  it  produces 
corn  and  flax.  A  considerable  part  of  it,  especially  in  the 
north  between  the  rivers  San  and  Vistula,  is  covered  with 
forests.  There  are  no  manufactures  except  linen,  woollen 
cloth,  leather,  and  wooden  wares. 

Rzeszow,  the  chief  town,  has  nearly  5000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  rather  moro  than  half  are  Jews.  Among  the  latter 
are  many  goldsmiths,  or  rather  manufacturers  of  all  kinds 
of  trinkets  composed  of  base  metal  with  a  very  small  mix- 
ture of  gold,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Rzeszow  gold. 
The  inhabitants  have  some  linen  and  cloth  manufactures 
and  carry  on  a  good  trade  in  com,  furs,  8tc.  Tin*  town  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  built  in  Austrian  Poland. 
Thete  is  a  gymnasium,  a  district  school  for  boys  and  girls, 
an  hospital,  and  other  useful  institutions. 

The  other  three  towns  are,  Lctaisk,  3268  inhabitants ; 
Przeworsk,  3000  inhabitants  (a  wretched  place,  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  wooden  houses) ;  Lanzut,  with  only  2000 
inhabitants,  but  remarkable  for  a  fine  palace  of  Prince 
Lubomirski,  with  beautiful  gardens,  and  an  avenue  of  lime- 
trees  two  leagues  in  length. 
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Rabelais,  22-t 

Rabener,  G.  W..  225 
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Raccoon  [Lrtidie] 

Race  [Man] 
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Racemic  Acid.2_3 
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Rack  [Arrack] 
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thern] 
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Rajmahal.  225 

Rajmahol  Hills,  215 

Rajpootana,  2Z5 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter.  '211 

Raleigh  Town  [Carolina, North] 

Rallid®,  2ZU 

Ralph,  James,  2&A 

Ram  |  Slirep] 

Rama  [Vishnu] 

Ramadhau,  28j 

Rami) ana  [Sanscrit  Literature] 
Rarnazxtni.  LJcrnardo,  286 
Rsaibeh,  2£fi 


Ram1:crvillel  [Vosgei] 
Ramhuotan,  Afi 
Rumbouilltfi  [Sdine  et  Oise] 
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Ramiro  II.,  2K& 
HanuNerani  [(e)  Ion] 
Ramler,  C.  VY.  [Germany,  p. 
190] 
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Ramphi'ntoma  [Crocodile,  vol. 

vin.,  p.  1071 
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Rampuor  [Hindustan,  p.  2101 
Ramsay,  Allan,  '293 
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Rninscy  [Man,  I»lcof] 
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Ramtilla.2Ua 
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Ransom,  232 
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Raphoe,  323 
Raphoe,  Diocese,  303 
Raphu*  [Dodo  | 
Rapfn.Paul  de,  303 
Raptatores.  3u4 
Raptores,  221 
Rarefaction,  3M 
Ratnn  [RiaianJ 
Rasantis,  2111 
Rasis,  221 

Raskolniks  [Russian  Church] 
Rasures,  322 
Raspberry,  311a 
Rastadt,  2fi5 

Rnstall,  or  Rastell.  John,  305. 
Raatall  William,  3M 
Rut,  2U£ 

Rat  any.  Rhatasiy ,  Rat.inhia,306 
Rataria  I  Cirrhigraila,  vol.  Tii., 

p.  2011 
Rate,  322 
Rate!  [  L'rsUlm] 
Rathkeale  [Limerick] 
Ratio.  307 
Rational,  310 
Rationalism,  310. 
Rutioa,  Prime  and  Ultimate, 

312 
Ratiibon,  211 
Rattle,  311 

Rattlesnake  fViperids?] 
Ratxebtirg,  311 
Rauhe  Alp  [GennanyJ 
Rauchw&ckc,  314 
Ravaillac  [Henri  IV.] 
Ravee  [Hindustan] 
Ravelin.  315 
Raven,  215 

Ravenglats  [Cumberland] 
Ravenna,  Legations  di  212 
Ravenna,  city,  3 1  ft 
Ravenscroft,  Thomas,  31Z 
Rawitsch  [Posen] 
Ray  [Light] 
Ray,  John,  21Z 

Rayed  or  Radiated  Animals, 
312 

Raymond,  Counts  [Languedoc] 

Raymund  Lully  [Lully] 

Raynal,  Ab»>e.  312 

Raior-Shell  [Pyloridea,  p.  146] 

Raxii,322 

Re,  in  Music,  32J 

Re,  or  Rhe,  lie  de  [Charente  Iu- 

ferieurel 
Reading,  321 
Real  Estate  [Property] 
Realejo,  322 
Realgar  [Arsenic] 
Realist*  [Nominalists] 
Reaping.  322 
Reason,  323 
Reaumur.  322 
Rebec,  321 

Rebellion  [Sovereignly] 
Rebolledo,  Befnardiuo,  Count 

of.  324 
Rebutter  [Pleading] 

Recaption  I  Replevin  j 

Recapture  [Prize] 
Receipt,  321 
Receiver,  321 
Receiver  [Retort] 
Recess,  325 
Reciprocal,  325 
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Recouuoissance,  322 
Record  (Law  ,  3312 
Recorde,  Robert,  3:10 
Recorder,  331 

Recorder  (Musical  Iustrument), 

332 

Records,  Public,  332 
Recovery,  Common,  339 
Recruiting,  310 
Rectangle,  214 
Rectification,  311 
Rector,  Rectory  [  Benefice] 
Reculver  [Kent] 
Recurring  Series,  211 
Recurvirostra  f  Avosct] 
Recusants,  2l2 
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Red  Breast  [Sylviada?] 
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366] 


Red  Deer  [D  eer,  vol. 


ReuTTead  [Lead,  p.  370] 
Red  Marl,  212 

Red  River  [Mississippi,  River] 
Red  Sandstone,  312 
Red  Sea.  311 
Rt-dun,  315 

Redemption  [Atonement] 
Redemption,  Equity  of  [Mcrt- 

K<M5«"J 
Redi,  Francesco,  SAG 
Redon  [Hie  et  Vilaine] 
Redouda  [Montterrat] 
Redoubt.  212 
Redruth,  '.i  l- 
Redklort  [Sylviadst] 
Reductio  ad  Absunluin  [Absur- 

dum,  Rrduclio  adj 
Reduction,  3111 

Reduction  into  Possession  [Pos- 
session] 

Reefs,  or  Coral  Reefs,  212 

Reflection  [Optics] 

Reflecting  Instruments  [Sex- 
tant] 

Receding  Telescope  [Tele- 
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Reformation,  3-10 
Reformation,  Houses  of  [Punish- 
ment ;  Transportation] 
Refraction,  Refrangibilily,  356 
Refrigerants,  32ft 
Refrigeration  of  the  Globe,  357 
Regalia,  32Z 
Regal  s,  323 

Regen,  the  Circle  of  the,  322 

Regetisburg  [Ratisbon] 

Regent,  Regency.  35S 

Ri-ggio  [Modcaa,  Duchy  of] 

Rcgirio  [Calabria ;  Rliegitmi] 

Regiment,  228 

Regiomontinus,  .lfi» 

Register,  Registration,  Regis- 
try, 322 

Register  Act  [Shipping] 

Regius  Morbus,  322 

Regrating.  322 

Regular  Clergy  [Clergy] 

Regular  Figures,  Polvgons,  So- 
lids, Polyhedrons,  323 

Regulus,  M.  Atilius  [Punic 
Wars] 

Regulu*  [Sylviada-] 

Regulus,  star,  3fi  j 

Reicha,  Antoine,  36,'i 

Reirhenbach.  2fi2 

Reirhenberg,  366 

Reichenhall,  366 

Reid,  Dr.  Thomas,  £££ 

Reigate  [Surrey] 

Reimaius.  XL  S.,  367 

Reims,  or  Rheimi,  32Z 

Reiueke  Fuchs,  223 

Heim' sins,  Thomas,  322 

Reindeer  [Deer,  vol.  viii.,  p. 
354] 

Reinhold,  Ktasmus,  320 
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Reinhold.  Ktasmus  (Son),  370 
Reiske,  J.  J-,321 
Reiskc,  E.  C..3;l 
Rejoinder  [Pleading] 
Reland,  Adrian,  312 
Relation  .kM  them  i tics),  312 
Relation,  Relational  [Notion, 

Koiionat] 
Relative  Magnitude  [Ratio] 
Relative  Motion  [MotiouJ 
Relative  Pronoun,  322 
Relitor  [Information] 
Release,  ALa 
Relics,  377 
Relief,  Reltvium,  3X2 
Relief  [Basso  Rilievo] 
Religion,  377 
Remainder.  322 

Remains.  Organic  [Organic  Re- 
nault] 
Rembrandt,  322 
Remembrancers,  381 
Remiremont  [Vosges] 
Ruinipes  [Hipp  .  | 
Remu,  San  [San  Remo] 
Remoust ranis  [Pelagians] 
Remy,  St.,  322 
Rcuaix,  322 

Renaudot,  Kusebius,  385 
Rendsburg,  3S5 
Rene  of  Anjou,  322 
Renfrew  [Renfrewshire] 
Renfrewshire.  386 
Reni,  Guido  [Guido  Renij 
Rennell,  James,  222 
Rennes,  322 
Reunie,  John,  390 
Rent,  321 
Rent  .in  law),  322 
Rcnulina  (Forsminifera,  vol.  %., 
p.  34b] 

Reole.or  Reolle,  La  [Girondr] 
Reophax  [Foiamiuifera,  vol.  x., 

p.  347] 
Repeating  Circle,  322 
Rcpetend,  1112 
Replevin,  10Q 
Replication  [Pleading] 
Reporting  [Newspapers,  p.  195] 
Reports  (in  law;,  4112 
Reprieve,  123 
Reptiles,  123 
Republic,  ill 
Republication  [Will] 
Repulsion,  Ul 
Request,  Courts  of,  412. 
Requiem,  112 

Rescript  [Rome — Roma*  Law] 
Rescue  (in  law),  4_L2 
Resht  [Persia] 
Residual.  Ill 

Residual  Phenomenon,  J13 
Residuary  Legatee  [  Legatee] 
Resignation  [Benifice] 
Resin  [Turpentine] 
Res.fi. a  [Naples] 
Resins,  HJ 
Resistance,  413 
Resolution,  41.S 

Resolution,  iu  Music  [Discord  ; 

Harmony] 
Respiration,  41.r» 
Respirator,  41S 
Respondentia  [Bottomry] 
Rest,  in  Music.  1111 
Restiarctc,  1]9 
Restitution,  in  Law,  420 
Restorations,  122 
Resulting  Use  [Use] 
Resuscitation,  49<> 
Retainer  [Executor ;  Serjeo.nl- 

at-Law] 
Retardation  [Acceleration] 
Retepora  [PolypiarisJ 
Retford.  East.  421 
Rethel,121 

Retfculus  (Constellation),  122 
Relifcra.  122 
Retina  [F.ye] 
Retinasphattum,  122 
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Retort,  122 
Retrenchment,  422 
Retrograde,  423 
Return  of  Cattle,  122 
Return  of  Writs.  423 
Rets  [Loire  luferieurv] 
Rett.  Cardinal  de,  122 
Keiichlin,  John,  4'24 
Reuss,  424 
Reutlingen,  4'J.S 
Revul,  or  Revel,  122 
Revelation,  42j 
Revelations,  Book  of 

calypse] 
Revels,  Master  of  the,  122 
Reversion,  430 
Reversion  of  Series.  437 
Reversion  (Law),  43^ 
Revetment,  122 
Revolution.  4J0 

Revolution  of  1688  [William 

111.] 
Hey,  Jean,  HQ 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  112 
Reynolds  [Theology] 
Rexat.  the  Circle  of  the,  142 
Rhte'tJa,  HI 
Rhaga*  [Persia] 
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Rhaninus,  4  .4 
Rhamnus  Cathirticus.  112 
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Rhaxes,  or  Raiet.  44S 
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Rheum,  Medical  Properties  of, 
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Rheumatism,  421 
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Rhone.  Department,  1142. 
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Rhythm  [Oratory] 
Rhythm,  in  Music,  4.S6 
K  is  in,  or  Rjaxan,  4Hfi 
R.balu.  F.,  -L*2 
Jtibolta.  J.,  iaZ 
Riband,  or  Ribbon,  -ihl 
Ribble,  Raver  [Lancashire] 
Ribcliestur  [Laueashire  j 
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Ricardo,  David,  -Alii 
Ricaut,  Sir  Paul  [Kycaut] 
Ricci,  or  Rizxi,  S.,  4118 
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Ricoiarelli,  I).,  4'JS 

Riccioli,  G.  b.,  mi. 
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Richmond.  3 
Richmond  [Surrey] 
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R  chter,  J.  P.  F.,4. 
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S  U  the  chief  sibilant  el  the  English  alphabet,  and  is  em- 
ployed to  represent  two  different  sounds,  as  in  this  and  these,  i 
The  word  sugar  would  seem  to  justify  the  addition  of  a 
third  sound,  sh ;  but  in  this  word  tho  vowel  u,  so  often  pro-  1 
oounced  yu,  has  modified  tho  pronunciation  of  the  preced- 
ing consonant.    Syugar  would  easily  glide  into  shugar. 
In  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  whence  those  of  Europe  are 
derived,  a  common  symbol  is  employed,  with  and  without  an  1 
affixed  dot,  to  denote  t  and  th.  The  symbol  referred  to  has  i 
for  its  name  a  word  which  also  signifies  tooth  or  teeth ;  and 
if  we  call  to  mind  that  the  so-called  Phoenician  and  Sama- 
ritan alphabets  give  older  forms  of  the  Hebrew  letters  than 
those  now  used,  it  will  be  easily  believed  that  the  symbol  in 
its  original  shape  [Alphabet,  p.  382]  was  the  representation 
of  two  or  three  teeth ;  an  origin  which  would  agree  with  the 
fact  that  the  sibilants  are  all  formed  by  means  of  the  upper 
teeth,  and  the  sound  $h  by  the  upper  and  lower  brought 
together.   This  explanation  is  confirmed  by  the  considera- 
tion that  in  emitting  the  last-named  sound  the  teeth  are 
not  only  the  sole  organs  employed,  but  more  than  usually 
exposed  to  view  by  the  retraction  of  the  lips.   But  for  the 
stiong  evidence  thus  furnished  by  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  the 
form  and  power  of  the  letter  might  have  been  readily 
derived  from  an  imitation  of  a  hissing  snake. 

The  letter*  is  subject  to  the  following  interchanges,  many 
of  which  have  been  previously  noled. 

1,  *  with  d   See  D. 

2.  *  with  th  and  tth,  as  in  the  Laconian  dialect  of  the 
Greek  language  in  which  0<oc.  Tipo&oc,  A<Va"».  take  the 
forms  mop,  Ttuomop,  Keavaut.  Hence  too  rincrouioBa,  &c. 
readily  glided  into  rvwroutBa,  &c.  The  English  language 
formerly  wrote  loveth,  hateth,  but  now  prefers  lows,  hates. 

I,  «  with  t.   Thus  again  the  Attic  forms  <f>t)<n,  nrtoov, 
Haottlw,  ev,  were  by  the  Dorians  written  <paru,  mrov  (regu- 
larly enough  from  the  present  wir(Orw),  Woattiav,  rv.    In  i 
like  manner  the  German  word*  d>u,  was,  es,  waster,  hasten, 
eisen,  appear  in  English  ax  that,  what,  it,  water,  hate,  eat. 

4,  «  with  z.  Thus  the  Greek  island  ZatwQot  was  the 
mother  city  of  Saguntum  in  Spain,  and  no  doubt  gave  its 
name  to  it.  In  fact,  the  MSS.  of  Livy  (xxi.  7),  with  one 
exception  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  appear  to  have  all  got 
Oriundi  a  Sag  unto  insula  dicuntur,  not  Zaeyntho.  But 
the  most  abundant  evidence  of  the  interchange  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Somersetshire  dialect  of  our  own  tongue. 

5,  s  with  sh.  Witness  the  Berlin  pronunciation  of  all 
German  words  beginning  with  */.  Moreover,  the  English 
wotds  sleep,  slay,  smear,  snow,  have  for  their  German  equi- 
valents tchlaf,  schlag-en,  tchmier-en,  schnee. 

6,  t  with  c,  g,  and  h.    See  those  letters. 

7,  ks  with  g.   Sec  X. 

8,  s  with  n.    Sec  N. 

9,  *  with  r.    See  R. 

10,  S  often  appears  before  an  initial  consonant,  where  it  is 
doubtful  whether  tho  older  form  be  that  with  or  tlwt  without 
the  sibilant.     Thus  the  Greek  ertym,  edMvtovn,  *d>>fE,  cor- 
respond to  the  Latin  tego,  /undo,  vespa.    So  vkiXoc  and 
no\«y>  would  be  found  upon  close  examination  to  be  the 
equivalents  of  the  Latin  crus  and  crux,  and  maXim*  to  differ 
ftoin  seru-ta-ri  only  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  a  frequent-  | 
stive  verb.    Again  tho  Greek  possesses  within  itself  the  1 
'I'iuble  forms  <t(urpoc  and  fiucpof,  trrfMpv  and  rptww.  The 
English  language  contains  numerous  examplos  of  the  same  | 
variation,  as  in  melt  and  smelt,  tumble  and  stumble,  pike  and  ' 
rpthe.   The  German  as  well  as  our  own  tongue  not  unfre- 
quently  prefixes  an  t  when  the  Greek  and  often  the  Latin 
are  without  that  letter.  Thus  tho  Greek  «X«-«  (root  cX«c 
or  »Xiii),  the  Latin  claud-o  or  clud-o,  and  clavis,  the  German 
Khlitss-en,  and  the  English  shut  are  all  of  one  kin.  Com- 
pare too  the  various  forms  of  the  words  signifying  snow. 

I I.  The  sound  sw  at  the  beginning  of  words  is  often  de- 
graded by  the  loss  of  the  sibilant  or  w,  or  both.  Thus  to  the 
I-aiui  suavn  and  suadeo  correspond  the  Greek  at»t.  See,  the 
German  suss,  and  the  English  sweet.  Those  who  doubt  the 
connection  here  assumed  between  suavis  and  suadeo.  may, 
as  regards  form,  compare  clavis  and  claudo,  or  viginti  with 
what  must  have  been  its  older  form,  duiginti,  while  the  con- 
nection in  meaning  will  be  readily  established  by  the  common 


comparison  of  advice  with  rnedictne,  unpalatable  but  salu- 
tary, as  in  Lucretius,  (i.  935),  Sed  veluti  pueris  ubiinthia, 
&c.  Again  sop-or  and  somnus  (sop-nut)  of  the  Latin  cor- 
respond to  the  Greek  ex-foc,  to  the  Gothic  verb  in-tuepp-an, 
the  German  schJqf  and  the  English  sleep  ;  socer  and  tocrut 
in  Latin,  to  the  Greek  levpoc  and  levpa,  and  the  German 
tchtdeger  as  prefixed  to  tohn,  voter,  &c. ;  the  Latin  sudor, 
to  the  Greek  «J-oc,  Masse,  &c,  to  the  German  tchweitt  and 
English  tuwat ;  the  Latin  sui,  tibi,  se,  to  the  Greek  ei>,  oi,  f, 
n  I  though  the  Greek  has  also  allied  words  beginning  with  ed>. 
The  Latin  soror,  German  schwester.  English  sister,  have 
lost  their  correlative  in  Greek.  Lastly  this  interchange  will 
perhaps  account  for  the  fact  that  the  river  Oder  has  two  an- 
tient  names,  Suevut  and  Viadrut,  which  have  been  the  cause 
of  much  confusion  in  the  geography  of  antient  Germany. 
I  ndeed  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  still  called  Sunnemiinde. 

11.  Spit  interchangeable  with  pt,  th  with  ks,  and  sd  with 
ds.  For  the  last  we  need  only  refer  to  the  Doric  use  of  ** 
for  {.  Instances  of  the  second  interchange  occur  occasionally 
in  Greek  and  Latin.  Frfoc,  the  nmletoe,  is  written  in  Latin 
viscus ;  f*x«r»c,  ludicrously  put  down  as  a  primitive  in  some 
lexicons,  is  of* coarse  only  the  superlative  of  the  preposition 
«(,  for  <(ar*c.  The  Latin  miseeo  has  for  its  participle  mixtus 
as  well  as  mistus  (=  misclus).  The  tendency  to  this  inter- 
change accounts  too  for  the  form  setcenti,  for  sexoenti  is 
never  found  in  the  best  MSS.  of  tho  best  authors.  But  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  English  afford  the  most  numerous  in- 
stances of  this  metathesis.  Thus  the  former  language  has 
lira  double  forms  vapt  or  vasp,  a  wasp ;  apse  or  dspe,  tre- 
mulous (whence  the  name  of  the  aspen  tree) ;  hapte  or  haspe, 
a  lock  (Grimm.  Deutsche  Grammatik,  p.  851) ;  also  frosc  or 
frox,  a  frog ;  fiscal  or  fixas,  a  fish ;  tusc  or  tux,  a  tusk ;  a*re 
or  axe,  cinder ;  atcjan  or  axjan,  to  ask  (ibut,  p.  '256 ).  Hence 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  mere  acculent  if  in  our  own 
tongue  axe  and  wops  have  been  rejected  as  vulgarisms  in 
favour  of  ask  and  wasp.  The  provinces  still  prefer  the  ks 
and  pt.  Thus  a  Kentish  countryman  talks  of  a  whijts 
rather  than  whisp  of  hay.  May  we  not  in  this  way  establish 
the  identity  in  name  of  several  of  our  riven,  as  Axe,  Ext, 
Etk,  and  Utk  t 

12.  S  is  often  lost.  Inattention  to  this  fact  is  the  cause  of 
much  confusion  in  the  grammars  of  the  Greek  language. 
Thus  the  neuter  nouns  in  oc  must  once  have  had  a  corre- 
sponding e  in  the  genitive,  ytvic,  ym*oc,  &c,  afterwards 
yivoc.  yfttoc.  Honce  the  retention  of  the  c  in  the  vocatives 
of  proper  names  formed  from  neuter  nouns  of  this  elass.  as 
Atoycytf ,  di)pn<r(Wrc,  Xwcpanc.  (See  Journal  of  Education, 
vol.  iv.,  333.)  Above  all,  the  neglect  of  this  letter  in  the  ori- 
ginal (as  here  assumed)  forms  of  certain  present  tenses  leads 
to  apparent  anomalies  in  the  derived  forms.  Thus  from 
cXst(«)«*  we  should  have  without  any  irregularity  rmXtur- 
/«voc;  from  ytvla)pai  without  difficulty  yive-ruroc,  as 
well  as  the  Latin  gus-tus,  gusta-re ;  from  £•(<*)«,  li<tuoe, 
in  whieh  the  sibilant  corresponds,  as  it  so  often  does,  to 
the  guttural  in  Uga-re,  dicare,  and  the  English  tight 
from  tie.  The  Latin  language  in  sueh  cases  changes  the 
sibilant  into  an  r;  but  even  this  language  is  not  at  all 
unwilling  to  discard  an  *,  particularly  at  the  end  of  words, 
as  in  the  double  forms  magis  and  mage,  viderit  and 
videre,  ipsui  and  true,  puer  for  rnterus.  Nay,  even  the 
neuters  of  adjectives  aecm  to  have  lost  the  final  *of  the  no- 
minative in  this  way.  At  any  rate  potts  it  used  for  a  neater 
uomriiative  as  well  as  pote.  The  third  person  of  the  Latin 
perfect  may  possibly  owe  its  occasional  long  quantity  (per~ 
rttp'tt.  Hot.  ;  subiit,  Hor. ;  rediit,  Ovid,  tkc,  Sic.)  to  an  older 
orthography  ending  in  itt;  for  as  the  other  perfects  of  the 
indicative  as  well  as  those  of  the  subjunctive  and  infinitive  of 
the  active  verb,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  passive  perfects,  are 
evidently  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  tense*  of  the  verb 
esse,  so  perrupistis  and  perruperunt  contain  in  the  two  last 
syllables  the  almost  unaltered  forms  of  estis  and  etmnt,  and 
seem  to  justify  the  idea  that  pcrrupit  is  a  corruption  of  ywr» 

i  rupitt,  i.e.  perrupett.    As  to  form,  we  might  compare  this 
i  corruption  with  what  we  know  has  occurred  in  the  French 
subjunctive  perfect,  fusse,  fusses,  fut,  that  is,  futt.  The 
French  language  abounds  in  examples  of  the  loss  of  tho 
,  sibilant   Thus  from  the  Latin  annus,  magister,  nosier, 
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quadragetima,  are  derived,  first,  ante,  maittre,  nostre, 
caretme,  and  then,  according  to  the  modern  orthography, 
tine,  mattre,  noire,  careme,  to  say  nothing  of  the  silent  *  in 
such  word*  as  matt,  rout,  isle,  ett,  &c. 

SA  DE  MIRANDA.  [Miranda.] 

SA  ADED-DEEN  (Khoja  Saaded-deen  Mohammed  Ef- 
fendi),  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Turkish  historiographers, 
was  born  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  of  our 
mra;  his  father.  Has  son  Jan,  a  Persian  by  birth,  held  a  post 
in  the  household  of  Sultan  Selim  I.,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
by  that  ferocious  monarch,  whom  he  attended  in  his  last 
moments.  His  son  Mohammed  received  his  education 
among  the  pages  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  liaving  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  Moslem  theology  and  jurisprudence, 
became  a  muderris,  or  professor  in  the  college  attached  to 
the  great  mosque  of  Si.  Sophia.  The  talents  and  learning 
which  he  displayed  in  this  capacity  gave  him  high  celebrity ; 
and  he  was  appointed  by  Scum  II ,  in  1573,  khoja,  or  pre- 
ceptor to  his  son  Mourad,  the  heir  apparent,  who  then  held 
t|ie  government  of  Magnesia.  The  death  of  Selim,  in  De- 
cember, 1574,  called  Mourad  to  the  throne ;  and  Saad-cd- 
deen  was  nominated  cadhilcskcr,  or  military  judge;  but  he 
continued  to  retain  almost  unlimited  influence  over  his  im-. 
perial  pupil,  who  had  recourse  to  his  advice  in  matters  of 
government  so  constantly  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 
vizirs ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  ruin  him  by  represent- 
ing the  erection  of  an  astronomical  observatory,  winch  the 
sultan  had  founded  at  his  instigation  near  Top-khana,  as 
an  evil  omen  for  the  stability  of  the  empire.  But  though 
the  observatory  was  demolished  by  tho  superstitious  fears 
of  Mourad,  the  favour  with  which  he  regarded  Saad-ed- 
deen  was  unimpaired;  and  Mohammed  III.,  who  succeeded 
in  1595,  continued  to  entrust  the  confidential  adviser  of  his 
father  with  tho  management  of  the  most  secret  diplomatic 
relations  of  the  empire;  the  Khoja-Effendi  (as  Saad-ed- 
decn  is  frequently  termed  by  Oriental  writers)  even  attended 
Mohammed  in  the  Hungarian  campaign  of  1596 ;  and  the 
great  victory  of  Koresstes  is  ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to 
his  exhortations,  which  prevented  the  sultan  from  abandon- 
ing tho  field  at  tho  moment  of  extreme  peril.  He  however 
incurred  a  temporary  disgrace  immediately  afterwards,  by 
his  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  fallen  vizir  Cicala ;  but  ho 
was  speedily  restored  to  favour,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
mufii  Bostan-Zadah,  March,  1598,  was  raised  to  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  dignity  by  the  sultan,  in  spiteof  tho  opposition 
of  tho  grand-vizir  Hassan,  who  proposed  the  eluvation  of 
tho  celebrated  poet  Baki.  He  did  not  however  long  survive 
his  exaltation,  dyiug  suddenly  in  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia, 
as  he  was  preparing  for  prayers  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  day  of  tho  prophet,  October  2,  1599  (not  1600,  as 
stated  in  the  Biogr.  Univ.),  a  h.  1008,  and  was  interred  in 
the  cemetery  of  the  mosque  of  Ayub,  whither  his  remains 
wore  borne  by  his  four  sons,  two  of  whom  at  subsequent 
periods  also  held  the  dignity  of  mufti.  The  groat  historical 
work  of  Saad  ed-deen,  composed  by  order  of  Mourad  III. 
(who  created  for  the  author  the  new  office  of  shahnamehdji, 
or  imperial  historiographer),  is  entitled  Tadj-al-Towarikh,  or 
the  crown  of  histories,  and  gives  a  full  and  copious  narra- 
tive of  the  history  of  the  empire,  from  its  foundation  in 
1*299  byOihman,  to  the  death  of  Selim  I.  in  1520;  the  ma- 
terials arc  principally  drawn  from  the  previous  works  or 
Neshri.  Moulana-Edris,  and  Kemal-pasha-Zadali ;  but  its 
chief  merit,  in  tho  estimation  of  tho  Turks,  consists  in  the 
llorid  and  elaborate  beauty  of  the  diction,  in  which  the 
author  is  certainly  unrivalled  by  all  other  Turkish  histo- 
rians. Sir  W.  Jonos  has  pronounced  that  •  for  the  beauty 
of  its  composition  and  the  richness  of  its  matter,  it  may 
be  compared  with  the  finest  historical  pieces  in  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe;-  but  the  moaning  is  too  often  concealed 
by  a  cloud  of  rhetorical  tropes,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
forget  in  the  perusal  of  the  work  that  it  is  the  production 
of  a  courtier.  It  is  singular  that  this  valuable  work  lias 
never  yet  been  printed  at  the  imperial  press  of  Constanti- 
nople; but  MS.  copies  are  frequent  in  European  libraries, 
and  an  Italian  version  was  published  by  the  Ragusan  Vin- 
cenzo  Bratutti  (4to.,  part  i..  Vienna,  1646;  part  ii.,  Madrid, 
1652),  under  the  title  '  Cronaca  dell'  Origine  e  Proressi 
dc^li  Ottomani,  com  post  a  da  Saidino  Turco.  c  Iradoua  in 
Italiano;  small  portions  have  also  been  translated  by  Kollar, 
and  by  Grange.iet  do  la  Grange.  A  Turkish  abridgement 
of  the  work,  with  a  continuation,  was  published  in  1696 
LAH:  .W,U|.  *  dedicat«»n  «<»  Sultan  Mustapha  II,  by 

Saadi-Effcmh  of  Larissa;  and  the  resemblance  of  name  has 


often  led  to  this  work  (which  served  as  the  basis  for  tire  in- 
accurate compilation  of  Cantemir)  being  confounded  with 
the  great  history  of  Saad-ed-deen.  (See  Von  Hammer,  ia 
Journal  Atiatique,  January,  1824.)  Besides  this  great  work. 
Saad  ed-deen  was  the  auihor  of  the  '  Selim -Naraeh,'  a 
history  of  Selim  I.,  or  rather  a  collection  of  anecdotes  of 
that  prince,  related  to  him  by  his  father  Hassan-Jan;  tka 
compilation,  which  is  divided  into  fourteen  sections,  is 
valuable  for  its  authenticity.  His  descendants  appear  to 
have  flourished  for  several  generations,  and  to  have  ia- 
herited  the  talents  of  their  ancestor ;  two  of  his  sons,  as 
already  noticed,  Mohammed- Effendi  and  Assaad-Effendi, 
attained  tho  rank  of  mufti;  and  a  grandson  or  great-grand- 
son of  the  latter,  Mollah  Faycz,  is  mentioned  as  an  eminent 
legist  by  Sheikhi,  who  notices  his  death  in  1724. 

(Von  Hammer,  Hittoire  de  F Empire  Ottamann ;  D'Hcr- 
belot;  Biographic  Univertelle ;  Journal  Atiatique} 

SAAD1,  or  (as  his  name  is  written  in  full  in  Arabic  or 
Persian)  Sheikh  Motlih  Eddin  Saadi  AUhirazi,  the  first 

Eart  of  the  name  being  a  title  of  honour,  the  two  next  words 
is  epithet,  and  tho  last  expressive  of  his  being  a  native 
of  the  city  of  Shiraz,  where  tie  was  born  in  the  year  of  the 
Hegira  571  (a.d.  1 175-6).  He  is  probably  belter  known  by 
name  to  the  European  reader  than  any  other  poet  or  writer  of 
tho  East,  excepting  Mohammed;  and  while  this  European  re- 
putation may  be  in  some  measure  attributed  to  bis  renown 
amongst  his  own  countrymen,  a  circumstance  which  would 
naturally  recommend  his  tvork  for  perusal  and  translation  to 
I  ho  few  Persian  students  of  two  hundred  years  back,  it  may  be 
also  in  a  great  degree  ascribed  to  the  simplicity  and  elegance 
of  his  stylo,  so  like  that  of  the  best  periods  of  Christian  litera- 
ture, and  so  unlike  that  of  the  great  mass  of  Persian  writer*. 
Saadi  led  the  life  of  a  dervish,  or  wandering  rnouk,  and 
pushed  most  of  his  early  years  in  travelling  from  one  country 
to  another.  In  the  course  of  these  journeys  be  was  taken 
by  the  Crusaders  and  put  to  labour  on  the  fortifications  cf 
Tripoli.  He  was  redeemed  from  this  slavery  by  a  rich  mer- 
chant, who  afterwards  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
with  a  dowry  of  an  hundred  pieces  of  gold.  Thi*  is  allude! 
to  in  tho  'Gulistan'  (tale  xxxi.  of  ch.  it,  p.  99  of  Gladwin* 
translation,  London.  1S08).  The  lady  sorely  exercised  tin? 
poet's  patience.  '  Once,'  says  lie, '  she  reproached  nw,  say- 
ing. Art  thou  not  he  whom  my  father  redeemed  from  capu- 
vity  amongst  the  Franks  for  ten  dinars?  I  answered,  Yo.  ho 
ransomed  me  for  ten  dinars,  and  put  me  into  your  ban<i> 
for  a  hundred.'  A  story  of  a  livelier  character  is  told  of  bi» 
meeting  with  a  brother  poet,  Hemum  of  Tabriz,  who,  isn> 
rant  of  the  name,  and  knowing  only  the  birth-place  of  ha 
companion,  held  out  to  him  the  bottom  of  a  cup  (the  Slma- 
zians  were  noted  for  their  early  baldness),  and  asked,  \VI>) 
are  the  heads  of  the  Shirazians  like  this?  The  dcmsii 
turned  tho  hollow  of  tho  cup  to  Hemum.  and  asked.  Why 
are  the  heads  of  the  Tabrizinns  like  thief  Hemnni  asked 
bis  companion  if  ho  knew  any  of  the  verses  of  SaaJi,  and 
the  dervis.li  repeated  some  of  the  most  beautiful.  He  iIkii 
inquired,  *  Do  they  muko  much  esteem  there  of  the  pucm* 
of  Hemum  ?"  Saadi  elegantly  quoted  a  couplet  of  his  com- 
panion's:— 

*  lletttoeo  llie  ob^rct  of  my  love,  Hemam.  ftrul  me,  a  veil  is  drawn, 
tint  It  Ir  time  the  ,ci\  thoukl  be  drawn  Ixick,  and  we  &*r*]  the  afght  of  noo 
another :' 

and  thus  tho  illustrious  poets  were  made  acquainted. 

Another  anecdote  shows,  in  the  fanciful  language  <>f 
Persian  imagination,  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  wrilinsi 
or  Saadi  were  held  even  during  his  lifetime.  Indeed  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  add  a  large  share  of  this  enjojraent 
of  fame  to  the  renown  w  hich  600  years  have  not  diminished. 
A  holy  man  of  Shiraz,  says  the  story,  dreamed  that  he  hcaid 
all  the  angels  of  heaven  singing  a  verse  which  he  could  nut 
understand,  but  which  he  was  told  was  a  couplet  of  Saadi'*, 
and  that  it  would  l>o  sung  in  heaven  for  a  year  to  come.  In 
the  morning  he  went  to  the  cell  of  the  now  recluse  poet,  and 
found  him  repealing  the  distich: 

•  On  the  (ran  tree*  Ibo  clear  eye  or  the  win*  Uholdcth 

In  nrcry  Ir.if  «  bouk  of  thit  w  imkm  of  laud.' 


Saadi  died  in  1291,  at  the  age  of  116  years,  having  spent, 
it  is  said,  30  years  in  travelling  and  in  military-  service, 
during  which,  his  wanderings  reached  is  far  as  India  on 
one  side,  and  Asia  Minor,  or  perhaps  Eastern  Europe,  on 
the  other;  30  years  in  religious  solitude,  digesting  toe  re- 
sults of  his  life  of  observation ;  and  the  12  last  years  of  bis 
life  in  putting  into  a  permanent  form  the  fruits  of  the  pre- 
ceding 60.   During  this  long  life  he  performed  Use  pilgrim- 
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sge  lit  Mecca  fifteen  times ;  iho  first  time  in  the  company  of 
Im  teacher,  Abdnlkadir  Ghiluni.  Ho  lived  under  the  patron* 
a^ts  of  the  Atiilieg  prince*.  Saad  Ben  Zcnghi,  and  his  suc- 
ee««or,  Abubokir  Ben  Saad.  From  the  former  of  these 
princes,  his  father,  who  was  in  the  royal  service,  gave  his 
son  tbe  name  of  Saudi :  this  in  the  East  is  a  not  unusual  mode 
of  naming  both  men  and  books,  and  the  name  is  often  so 
contrived  as  to  form  a  sort  of  jm  de  mots. 

The  works  of  Saadi,  collected  by  Ahmed  Nasik  Ben 
Ses&n,  consist  of  the  Gulistan,  Bostan,  Gazels  (or  odes).  Ka- 
said  (or  elegies),  MukaUat  (fragments),  Rubayat  (quatrains), 
and  essays  of  various  kinds  in  prose.    Of  all  these  the  best 
known  arc  the  Gulistan  and  the  Boslan.  The  former  is  a  col- 
lection of  stories,  in  prose,  but  intermixed  with  verses  of  the 
author's  own  composition,  or  borrowed  from  the  writings  of 
others,  a  mode  of  writing  which  the  Eastern  imaginative 
writers  much  affect.  The  Gulistan  is  divided  into  eight  chap- 
ters:  on  the  morals  of  kings ;  on  the  morals  of  dervishes ;  on 
the  excellency  of  contentment;  on  the  advantages  of  taci- 
turnity; on  love  and  youth;  on  imbecility  and  old  age; 
on  the  effects  of  education;  and  rules  for  conduct  m  life. 
The  first  seven  chapters  consist  chiefly  of  moral  stones, 
some  of  them  apparently  from  real  history,  others  fables, 
each  in  some  degree  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the 
rliupter,  and  having  its  moral  interwoven  in  its  texture. 
The  last  chapter  i*  rather  a  collection  of  apothegms, 
though  a  part  of  this  also  is  narrative.   These  stones  are 
not  connected  by  a  general  thread  of  narrative,  as  is  the 
caw  with  most  oriental  collections  (the  reader  will  remem- 
ber the  general  and  subordinate  stories  which  connect 
the  histories  or  the  Arabian  Nights  and  the  Fables  of 
Pit  pay);  they  follow  one  another  without  any  link,  except 
that  of  their  allusion  to  a  common  subject.    Of  this  book 
there  have  been  many  translations:  into  French  by  Du 
Rycr,  who  was  French  consul  at  Alexandria,  Paris.  1634; 
into  German  by  Olearius,  who,  in  his  preface,  acknowledges 
the  assistance  of  an  old  Persian  literator  named  Ilakwird, 
and  mentions  an  earlier  German  translation  made  from  the 
French  of  Du  Rycr,  and  soon  after  tho  appearance  of  the  I 
latter.    The  translation  of  Olearius  is  preceded  by  a  letter  \ 
frmn  his  friend  Dr.  John  Reinboth,  containing  a  precis  of 
Persian  history,  and  followed  by  a  translation  of  I-okman's 
Fables.    The  translation  is  spirited,  and  so  are  the  copper- 
plates.   This  version  was  published  at  Slcswic  in  lfi54,  and 
a  Dutch  translation  from  the  German  appeared  at  Amster- 
dam in  the  same  year.    Olearius  also  translated  the  Boston 
(a.  somewhat  similar  collection  to  the  Gulistan,  but  all  in 
verse)  into  German.    Tho  Gulistan  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Gladwin,  London,  1808;  and  by  Rosa  for 
the  Asiatic  Society.    There  has  also  been  a  more  recent 
Fronch  version  than  that  of  Du  Ryer  from  the  original  by 
tho  Abb'-  Gaudin  (17»*J).    This  translation  is  accompanied 
by  •  An  Historical  Essav  on  the  Legislation  of  Persia.' 

The  whole  works  of  Saadi.  in  the  original  Persian  and 
Arabic,  were  printed  at  Calcutta,  in  -J  vols,  small  folio, 
i.lited  by  Harrington  (17'J1).  The  text  of  the  Gulistan  ap- 
1  cured  first  in  tbe  edition  of  Gcnlius,  Amsterdam,  accom- 
panied by  n  Latin  translation  and  notes.  Gladwin  published 
the  text  at  Calcutta  in  lf<u6,  which  was  reprinted  in  Lon- 
don in  I  SOU.  The  text,  with  the  translation  in  parallel 
columns  (by  Jos.  Dumoulin),  was  printed  at  Calcutta  in 
1*0",  and  there  havo  since  been  more  than  one  lithographed 
edition,  one  of  which,  we  believe,  has  the  Boston  on  the 
margin — a  form  in  which  the  two  works  often  appear  in 
manuscripts.  Professor  Falconer  has  given  the  Persian 
student  an  elegant  selection  from  the  Boslan.  lithographed, 
containing  about  one  third  of  the  whole  work,  and  has  also 
inserted  in  the  •  Asiatic  Journal'  several  excellent  versionsof 
detached  stories,  accompanied  by  the  text,  as  collated 
from  several  copies,  ana  hy  critical  notes.  Tho  Gulis- 
tan is  one  of  the  best  text-books  for  learning  Persian,  and 
the  edition  of  Genlius  perhaps  the  best  for  this  purpose, 
from  tbe  extraordinary  beauty  and  clearness  or  the  type  (no 
unimportant  matter  when  Persian  letters  aro  in  question), 
and  the  accompanying  Latin  translation.  A  good  Life  of 
Saadi  is  given  in  the  introduction  to  Harrington's  edition  of 
his  works  (a  translation  from  the  Persian  of  Dowlet  Shah); 
a  briefer  notice  in  D'Horbclot;  and  one  of  some  length  in 
Von  Hammer's  'History  of  the  Elegant  Rhetoric  of  Persia* 
{Getehiehtf  der  Schonen  Redekiimte  Persien$). 

SAALFELD  is  a  principality  about  170  square  miles  in 
extent,  with  23,000  inhabitants,  which,  since  the  extinction 
of  the  branch  of  Saxe-Gotba,  and  the  partition  of  itt  terri- 


tories among  the  three  other  branches,  Saxe-Coburg.  Mei- 
ningen,  and  Altenburg.  belongs  to  Mciningen. 

Sa.u.fkld,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Saale,  in  a  very 
pleasant  country,  and  has  two  suburbs.  The  population  is 
nearly  6000.  There  are  manufactories  of  woollen-cloth, 
stuffs,  leather,  snuff  and  tobacco,  succory,  coffee,  and 
cobalt;  there  are  also  vitriol  and  alum  works,  breweries, 
and  a  copper  smclting-house  on  an  island  in  the  Saale,  over 
which  river  there  is  a  stone  bridge  of  five  arches.  The  town 
has  four  churches,  a  gymnasium,  and  two  ducal  palaces; 
the  new  palace,  from  which  there  is  a  very  fine  prospect, 
and  the  old  palace,  which  contains  the  mint.  The  princes 
of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  and  of  Reuss  also  make  use  of 
this  mint. 
SAAR-UNION.   [Rhim,  Bas. 

SAARBRUCK,  or  SAARBRUCKEN.  is  the  capital  of 
a  circle  in  the  government  of  Trier  (Treves),  of  the  Prussian 
province  of  the  Rhine,  situated  on  the  navigablo  river  Saar, 
over  which  there  is  a  stone  bridge  connecting  the  town  with 
the  suburb  of  St.  John.  It  is  a  neat  pleasant  town,  and  the 
houses  arc  all  built  of  stone.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  a  Lu- 
theran, a  Calvinist.  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  a 
synagogue.  In  this  town  are  the  court  of  justice  for  the 
circles  of  Saarbriick,  Snnrlouis,  Ottweiler,  and  St.  Wcndel. 
a  mining  office,  a  salt-office,  a  custom-house,  and  other 
public  offices.  The  inhabitants  have  manufactures  of 
woollens,  linen,  tobacco,  iron  wire,  porcelain,  &c  They 
have  also  breweries,  tanneries,  and  alum-works,  and  carry  on 
a  thriving  trade  by  means  of  the  river,  especially  in  coals  and 
limber.  The  population  is  nearly  5000,  and,  including  tho 
garrison,  7160.  Saarbriick  was  formerly  an  independent 
county.  The  family  of  the  counts  becoming  extinct  in  Mho, 
it  fell  to  the  house  of  Nassau,  and  was  the  residence  of  the 
princes  of  Nassau-Saarbtiiek,  whose  palace  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  finest  in  Germany,  but  is  now  destroyed.  By 
the  treaty  of  Luncville,  it  was  ceded  to  France,  and  made 
part  of  the  departments  of  the  Saar  and  of  the  Moselle.  Tho 
congress  of  Vienna,  in  1615.  assigned  it  to  Prussia. 

SAARLOU1S,  called  during  the  French  revolution 
Saarrc-hbre.  is  the  extreme  fortress  of  Prussia  on  the  fron- 
tier next  to  France,  which  lias  been  very  much  enlarged  and 
strengthened  since  it  has  been  in  the  possession  of  Prussia. 
It  is  situated  in  a  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saar,  in  tho 
government  of  Trier,  in  tho  Rhine  province.  Including 
the  garrison,  the  population  is  about  7000.  The  inhabitants 
manufacture  iron  and  steel  wire,  hardwares,  fire  arms,  and 
leather.  lu  the  neighbourhood  there  are  mines  of  iron  and 
lead.  There  are  considerable  tanneries  in  the  town,  dock- 
yards for  building  vessels  for  the  navigation  of  the  It  In  no, 
the  Moselle,  and  the  Saar.  Saarlouis,  like  Saarbriick,  is  the 
seat  of  various  public  offices,  has  a  gymnasium,  ouo 
Protestant  and  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  synagogue, 
an  hospital,  an  arsenal,  and  two  barracks.  The  fortress  was 
erected  bv  Vuuban  in  1080.  to  defend  Ixirraine.  By  the 
treaty  of  Ryswiek,  in  HVJ7,  Francu  was  left  in  possession  of 
it,  and  in  1705  it  was  besieged  by  the  allies  without  success. 
By  the  treaty  of  Pans.  Nov.  30.  IS  15.  France  was  obliged  to 
cede  Saarlouis  with  three  other  fortresses  to  the  allied 
powers,  who  assigned  it,  with  the  two  banks  of  the  Saar  abovo 
Saarbriick,  to  Prussia. 

SAATZ  is  a  circle  of  tho  kingdom  of  Bohomia.  tho 
area  of  which  is  900  square  miles,  with  !3u,ono  inhabit- 
ants, the  majority  of  whom  are  Germans.  It  is  tiounded 
by  Saxony,  and  by  the  Bohemian  circles  of  l^iiuienu, 
Rakonitz,  Eltcnbogcn,  and  Pilscti.  It  is  on  the  whole  a 
mountainous  tract.  In  the  north  is  the  Erzgcbirge.  and  hi 
the  »oulh  a  part  of  the  middle  Bohemian  chain."  which  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Eger,  which  receives  all  the  smaller 
streams.  The  chief  products  are  corn,  llax,  hops,  timber, 
silver,  iron,  tin,  cobalt,  lime,  precious  stones,  and  cattle.  The 
inhabitants  manufacture  linen,  calico,  muslin,  lace,  paper, 
and  wooden- ware.  There  aro  27  towns  and  4b4  villages  in  the 
circle.  Saalz,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on  a  considerable 
eminence  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  Eger,  over  which  there  is 
a  chain  bridge,  204  feet  long  and  I  k  broad.  The  town  has 
a  gymnasium,  a  handsome  town  house,  a  large  parish 
church,  several  other  churches,  and  a  Capuchin  convent.  The 
population  is  5000. 

SAAVEDRA,  MIGUEL  DE  CERVANTES,  tbe  cele- 
brated author  of '  Don  Quixote.'  was  born  at  Alcoia  do  Hen- 
ares,  on  Sunday,  the  'Jth  of  October,  1447,  of  on  antieiit 
I  family  originally  from  Galicia,  which  had  for  some  time  been 
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established  in  Castile.  His  grandfather,  Juan  de Cervantes, 
was  corregidor  of  Ossuna.  His  mother  belonged  to  the  il- 
lustrious family  of  Barajas.  Very  little  U  known  of  the 
early  life  of  Cervantes,  except  that  he  received  his  first  edu- 
cation at  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  gave  very  early  proofs 
of  talent.  Having  attained  the  proper  age,  Cervantes  repaired 
to  Salamanca,  where  he  entered  himself  as  a  student  at  the 
university,  and  remained  two  years.  He  then  went  to 
Madrid,  where  his  parents  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of 
J  uan  Lopez  do  Hoyos,  a  learned  theologian,  who  filled  the 
chair  of  belles-lettres  in  that  city.  Under  him  Cervantes 
seems  to  have  made  considerable  progress.  He  himself  in- 
forms us  ('  Viage  al  Parnaso,'  p.  54)  that  he  composed  several 
romances  or  ballads,  besides  a  pastoral  called  '  Filona ;'  and 
when,  in  1669,  his  master  published  a  collection  of  poems 
on  the  death  of  Isabella  of  Valois,  wife  of  Philip  II..  there 
appeared,  among  the  rest,  two  poetical  compositions  by  Cer* 
vautes,  whom  he  calls  'our  dear  and  beloved  pupil.' 

In  1568  Cervantes  entered  the  household  of  Cardinal 
Aquaviva,  then  at  Madrid,  and  accompanied  that  prelate  on 
his  return  to  Rome.  lie  remained  with  him  one  year,  after 
which  he  entered  the  army,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  under 
Marco  Antonio  Colonna,  the  commander  of  the  papal  forces 
against  the  Turks.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Lepanto  (Oct.  7,  1571).  Though  suffering  at  the 
time  from  intermittent  fever,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
combat,  and  received  three  arquebuse  wounds,  two  in  the 
breast,  and  one  in  his  left  hand,  which  maimed  him  for  life. 
He  continued  to  serve  under  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  and  his 
successor  in  command,  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  until 
1575,  whon  he  revisited  his  native  country,  and  spent  some 
time  at  Madrid  among  his  friends  and  relations.  Having 
early  in  1576  obtained  a  command  in  a  regiment  about  to  be 
sent  to  the  Low  Countries,  Cervantes  embarked  with  his 
elder  brother  Rodrigo,  also  a  soldier,  on  board  the  Spanish 
galley  El  sol  (the  sun).  On  the  26th  Sept.  however,  the 
galley  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  an  Algerine  squadron, 
under  the  command  of  Arnaut  Mami,  who,  after  a  most 
obstinate  defence,  boarded  and  took  it,  and  carried  his  prize 
into  Algiers.  The  crew  and  passengers  were  sold  as  slaves. 
Cervantes,  who  had  fought  with  desperation  on  the  boarding 
of  the  galley,  was  reserved  by  Mami  for  himself. 

Tho  numerous  interesting  details  which  Cervantes  has  given 
us  in  his  novel '  El  Caulivo'  (the  captive),  and  which  havo  also 
come  down  to  us  from  undoubted  anil  impartial  sources, 
display  so  much  gallantry  and  magnanimity  on  his  part,  that 
they  cannot  bo  read  without  calling  forth  our  admiration. 
AAer  many  bold  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  regain  his  li- 
berty, by  which  he  ran  great  risk  of  losing  his  life,  Cervantes 
was  redeemed  in  1560  by  the  Fathers  of  Mercy,  established 
fur  that  purpose  at  Algiers,  who  paid  to  Hassan  Ago,  then 
his  master,  the  enormous  sura  of  500  gold  ducats,  which 
bad  been  raised  among  his  friend*  and  relatives.  On  his 
return  to  his  native  country,  Cervantes,  being  destitute  of 
all  resources,  again  resumed  the  military  profession,  and 
served  in  three  successive  expeditions  against  the  Azores.  It 
was  not  till  his  return  to  Spain,  in  1584,  that  he  appeared  as 
an  author,  having  soon  aftor  published  his  'Galatea,'  a  pas- 
toral romance  in  prose  and  verse,  in  imitation  of '  La  Diana' 
of  Montcmayor,  a  species  of  composition  much  in  fashion  at 
that  time.  In  this  romance  Cervantes  personified  himself, 
as  well  as  the  lady  of  his  love.  Dona  Catalina  Palacios  y 
Salazar,  whom  he  married  in  the  same  year  (1584),  under 
the  names  of  Elicio  and  Galatea.  He  next  devoted  all 
his  attention  to  the  composition  of  dramas,  of  which  lie 
wrote  upwards  of  thirty,  and  which,  he  informs  us,  were 
all  acted  with  considerable  applause.  These  are  however 
all  lost  with  the  exception  of  two,  'El  Trato  de  Argcl' 
(Algerine  dealing),  and  'La  Numancia.'  But  notwith- 
standing his  theatrical  success,  Cervantes  must  have  been 
in  bad  circumstances,  since  in  1588  we  hear  of  him  at 
Seville,  where  he  filled  the  office  of  assistant-purveyor  to 
the  Indian  fleets.  That  he  was  not  content  with  his  situa- 
tion, and  that  it  was  an  insignificant  one,  would  appear  from 
the  fact  of  his  having  shortly  afterwards,  in  1590,  made  an 
applicat  ion  to  be  employed  in  the  New  World.  At  length,  the 
purveyorship  having  been  abolished  and  his  office  suppressed 
in  1 596,  Cervantes  earned  a  scanty  livelihood  by  becoming 
agent  to  various  municipalities,  corporations,  and  wealthy 
individuals.  We  have  few  traces  of  the  mode  in  which  he 
exercised  his  pen  during  this  interval,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  burlesque  sonnets  (estrambotes),  one  of  which 
i  intended  to  ridicule  the  ostentatious  arrival  of  the  Duke 


of  Medina  at  Cadiz,  after  this  town  had  been  plundered  vA 
abandoned  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  we  heir  of  no  other  pro- 
duction of  his  genius.  It  is  probable  however  that  dunce 
his  stay  at  Seville  he  wrote  some,  if  not  all,  of  his '  Novehv 
Excmplares,'  which  he  subsequently  published.  From  I W, 
when  he  left  Seville,  to  1602,  when  we  hear  of  himatVaC 
lad  olid,  there  is  a  gap  in  the  history  of  this  great  man,  whirl 
all  the  diligence  of  his  biographers  has  hitherto  failed  it 
filling  up,  it  not  being  known  where  he  resided  or  whit 
pursuits  he  was  engaged  in.  Some  indeed  are  willing  to 
supply  the  deficiency  by  supposing  him  to  have  been  tt- 
gagtsd  as  tithe-collector  in  La  Mancha,  aud  they  add,  tint 
whilst  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  office  he  was  put  in  prwn 
by  the  alcalde  of  Argamasilla,  a  small  town  of  that  pro- 
vince, and  that  he  thus  wrote  the  first  part  of  hh'lkm 
Quixote'  in  confinement.  The  accuracy  with  which  the 
country  of  La  Mancha  and  the  manners  and  rutonn 
of  its  inhabitants  are  described  in  that  work,  is  cerUiiilr 
in  favour  of  the  conjecture  that  be  resided  some  time  that: 
but  Navarrcte('Vidado  Cervantes,'  p.  95)  has  shown  that  ibe 
report  of  his  imprisonment  rests  on  no  other  foundation  \hn 
vague  tradition.  However  this  may  he,  Cervantes  was  tt 
Vallodolid  in  1602.  Three  years  after  he  published  the  lint 
part  of  his  '  Don  Quixote,'  which  he  dedicated  to  Don  Aloe* 
Lopez  de  Zuinga  y  Sotomayor.  seventh  duke  of  Bqar. 
Though  the  work  excited  no  great  attention  at  first,  rt  sod- 
denly  came  into  vogue,  and  was  eagerly  read  h?allrli»s> 
of  society.  No  less  than  four  editions  of  it  were  prated  m 
various  parts  of  the  Peninsula  within  the  first  year  after  its 
appearance  (1605);  two  at  Madrid,  one  al  Valencia,  tvA 
another  at  Lisbon.  Its  fame  spread  rapidly  to  all  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  But  notwithstanding  this  enthusiast* 
reception  of  his  work,  Cervantes  continued  poor,  ui  be 
was  accordingly  engaged  by  the  duke  of  Lenna,  the  mas- 
ter of  Philip  III,  to  write  an  account  of  tbe  festivities,  hil- 
fight*,  religious  ceremonies,  and  so  forth,  with  which  l"4 
Howard,  ambassador  of  James  I.,  was  received  at  ValWolid 
in  1605.  On  the  return  of  the  court  to  Madrid  »  IWf. 
Cervantes  followed  it,  and  he  continued  to  inhabit  that  «7 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  1608  ho  brought  out  a  rocrw! 
edition  of  the  first  part  of  'Don  Quixote,  and  in  16U  fc» 
*  Novelas  Excmplares'  (Exemplary  Tales),  twelve  in  num- 
ber, by  which  his  litorary  reputation  was  greatly  innessH 
In  1614  ho  published  his  *  Viage  al  Parnaso'  (Joumti » 
Parnassus),  a  work  which  cannot  properly  be  ranked  in  an; 
particular  class  of  literature,  but  which,  next  lo'UonQuwie, 
is  the  most  exquisite  production  of  its  immortal 
This  work  however  being  intended  as  a  satire  upon  theow 
poets  of  his  time,  some  took  offence  at  it,  and  became  (.*?• 
vantes'  bitterest  enemies.  One,  among  others,  publish™, 
under  tbe  assumed  name  of  Alonso  Fernandez  deAw 
lancda,  a  continuation  of '  Don  Quixote,'  full  or  inwli«>w 
abuse  (Tarragona.  1614).  This  probably  hastened  the  puk- 
lication  of  the  second  part,  which  was  sent  to  press  early  n 
1615,  with  a  dedication  to  his  patron  the  Conde  de  L»»* 
Hi*  other  works  are  a  collection  of  comedies  and  'entrr- 
meses'  (interludes)  written  in  the  fashion  of  tbe  r*«  scow 
introduced  by  Lope  do  Vega,  but  which  were  new  fc'*1' 
(Mad.,  1615,  4to.);  and  a  novel  entitled  '  Penile*  y  Sip* 
munda,' composed  in  a  style  very  different  from  that  ot  an 
other  works,  and  certainly  the  least  successful «( «»  h" 
productions.   (Madrid  and  Barcelona,  1617.) 

Cervantes  died  at  Madrid  on  the  same  dav  as  his 
contemporary  Shakspere,  on  the  23rd  of  Apnl,  16)6. 
then  in  his  sixty-ninth  year.  He  was  buried  without  u* 
least  pomp  in  the  convent  of  the  nuns  of  the  X""1'-*,  , 
the  Colle  del  Humilladero,  whore  his  daughter  Don*  »MJ 
bad  four  years  before  taken  the  veil.  But  tho  nuns  natoc 
removed  to  another  convent  in  theCalle  de  Cantarana',  >c 
old  one  was  pulled  down,  and  tbe  remains  of  Cerracin 
were  lost.    Within  the  last  few  years  however  lwonwsu- 


mcnts  have  been  erected  in  Madrid  to  the  memory 
groat  man  : 


of  t" 

t  of 


.  one,  in  the  Plaza  de  las  Cortes,  coos  *"'' 
a  beautiful  bronze  statue  upon  a  square  pedestal  of  g"0"^ 
on  the  sides  of  which  are  bas-reliefs  representing  «»Jf* 
taken  from  '  Don  Quixote;'  tbe  other  is  his  b»lin'" 
marble  over  the  door  of  the  house  in  the  Calls  de  rn«« 
where  he  lived  and  died.  .  ^ 

His  works  have  been  too  often  analysed  lo 
necessary  here  to  dwell  upon  their  merits.   His  first  pw^ 
cation, '  Galatea,'  is  beautiful  in  its  spirit,  interests? x- 
pleasing  in  its  details,  but  not  original ;  as  a  vorK^>>  y . 
in  the  same  mould  as  other  pastorals  written  baton 
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time.  Cervantes  had  imagination  and  invention;  lie  always 
wrote  with  purity,  frequently  with  elegance ;  but  he  wa» 
not  a  poet :  he  wanted  that  severe  taste,  that  power  of  con- 
centration and  perfect  ear  for  harmony  which  form  poetry. 
His  plays  therefore  are,  generally  speaking.bad.  But  his  mas- 
ter-work, *  Don  Quixote,'  is  perfect  in  all  its  parts.  The  con- 
ceptum  is  admirable,  and  the  author  show*  in  every  page  a 
highly  philosophic  mind,  the  noblest  sentiments  expressed 
with  inimitable  simplicity,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart.  Godwin  said, '  At  twenty,  1  thought  "  Don 
Quixote"  laughable ;  at  forty,  I  thought  it  clever.  Now, 
near  sixty,  I  look  upon  it  as  the  most  admirable  book  in  the 
whole  world.'.  Of  bis  '  Novelas,'  or  '  Tales,'  it  may  be  said 
that  they  are  not  only  interesting  and  arousing,  but  per- 
fectly moral.  The  'Voyage  to  Parnassus'  is  in  mauy  respects 
a  master  piece  of  art,  and  the  weapon  of  satire  is  handled 
dexterously,  but  without  ill  nature. 

The  Life  of  Cervantes  has  been  written  at  great  length  by 
somo  of  the  most  eminent  Spanish  authors:  Father  Sar- 
miento,  Mayans,  Los  Rios,  Fernandez,  and  Navarrele. 
The  last  has  spared  uo  trouble  in  investigating  the  most 
minute  incidents  of  the  life  of  Cervantes,  and  has  produced 
a  work  which,  accompanieJ  as  it  is  by  many  original  docu- 
ments, leaves  nothing  to  desire.  The  editions  of  '  Don 
Quixote.'  published  in  and  out  of  Spain  since  the  death  of 
the  author,  have  been  so  numerous  as  to  render  it  utmost 
impossible  to  give  anything  like  a  correct  list  of  them.  Wo 
shall  therefore  mention  ouly  a  fow  of  the  best:— Madrid. 
1760,  4  vols.  4to..  with  engravings  on  copper;  London, 
1781,  by  Bowie,  6  vols.  4to. ;  Madrid,  1797,  by  Pellicer,  5 
vuU.  8vo.;  Madrid,  18 1 9,  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  History, 
o  vols.  8vo. ;  a  new  edition,  with  a  full  commentary  and  criti- 
cal notes  by  the  late  Don  Diego  Clemencin,  i*  now  in  course 
of  publication.  As  to  translations,  it  is  well  known  that 
within  a  few  vears  after  the  publication  of '  Don  Quixote,"  it 
was  rendered'into  almost  every  European  language,  and  that 
no  nation  on  the  Continent  has  so  fully  appreciated  its 
standard  merits  as  our  own,  since  we  possess  no  loss  than 
eight  different  English  versions,  besides  several  other  works 
more  or  less  relating  to  il.  Thomas  Skelton  was  the  first 
who  translated  it,  London,  1620,  2  vols.  4to.  Edmund 
Gavton  next  published  his  ♦  Pleasant  Notes  upon  Don 
Qu'ixoto,'  London,  1654,  fol.  J.  Philips  was  the  next  who 
translated  it.  London,  lf.87,  fol.  Molteux  (Peter),  a  French- 
man by  birth,  published  also  a  version,  London.  1712, 4  vols. 
\zn\o.  Ozcli  (John),  London.  1725,  4  vols.  12ino.  Thomas 
D'Urfey,  London,  1729,  2  vols.  8vo.  Jarvis  (Charles).  Lon- 
don, 1742,  2  vols.  4to.  Smollett,  London,  1725,  2  vols.  <tto. 
Wtlmot,  London,  1753,  2  vols.  Bvo.  By  far  the  best  trans- 
laiion.  as  coming  closer  to  tho  original  than  any  other,  is  that 
of  Jarvis,  which  has  often  boon  reprinted. 

(Vidadtt  Cervantes,  por  Navarrele.  Madrid,  1819;  Pel- 
licer y  Saforcada,  Vida  de  Miguel  de  Cervantes,  Madrid. 
1800.) 

SABA,  a  small  island  in  the  West  Indies,  belonging 
to  the  Dutch,  is  situated  in  17a  40'  N.  lat.  and  63"  20r  W. 
long.  The  coast  rises  in  perpendicular  masses  to  a  consi- 
derable  elevation,  and  at  a  distance  the  island  appears  like  a 
steep  round  rook.  The  shore  is  too  steep  to  allow  of  land- 
ing, except  on  the  southern  side,  whore  an  artificial  path 
baa  been  made,  which  however  is  intricate,  and  admits  only 
one  person  at  a  time.  By  this  path  a  small  place  is  reached 
which  is  built  in  a  secluded  valley.  The  circumference  of 
the  island  does  not  exceed  nine  miles,  and  its  area  is  about 
ten  square  miles.  The  small  portion  of  it  which  is  culti- 
vable is  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  which  the  in- 
habitants work  into  stockings,  for  sale  as  well  as  for  their 
owu  use.  The  common  vegetables  of  the  West  Indies  come 
to  perfection.   The  population  does  not  exceed  1 500. 

SABA.  [S,vnABi.l 

SABADILLA.  [Ckvadula;  Vkratrum.] 
SABAEl  < Ea^aTot),  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix,  on  the  bor- 
der* of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  northern  part  of  tho  modern 
Yemen.  They  are  described  by  Diodorus  and  Strabo  as  the 
most  numerous,  and,  together  with  the  Gerrhaci,  as  the 
nchest  people  in  Arabia.  Their  country  produced  frankin- 
cense, myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  balsam  in  abundance,  but  was 
also  infested  by  deadly  serpents.  The  inhabitants  are  repre- 
sented as  living  an  idle  life,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
the  produce  of  the  country,  but  are  at  the  same  time  sat.l  to 
have  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  Syria  and  Me- 
sopotamia, both  with  the  productions  of  their  own  country 
and  also  with  those  of  Ethiopia,  to  which  they  sailed  in 


boats  made  of  skins.  The  capital  of  their  country  is  called 
Sabae  by  Diodorus.  and  Mcnaba  by  Strabo,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  situated  upon  a  mountain  covered  with  trees.  In 
this  place  the  king  resided,  who  might  do  anything  that  he 
pleased,  except  leaving  his  palace ;  and  if  he  did,  says  Dio- 
dorus, be  was  atoned  to  death  by  tbo  people,  in  pursuance 
of  an  antiont  oracle.  (Strab.,  xvi.,  p.  778  ;  Diod.  Sic,  iii.  46, 
47  ;  Plin.,  vi.  38.) 

The  country  of  the  Sabaei  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment under  the  name  of  Shcba  (rO$).  and  is  spoken  of  as 

rich  in  incense,  spices,  precious  6tones,  and  gold  ( 1  King*, 
x.  2  ;  Jer..  vi.  20 ;  Is.,  lx.  6 ;  A.,lxxii.  15),  and  as  carrying 
on  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  other  nations  of  Asia 
(Ezek.,  xxvii.  22;  Job,  vi.  19;  Joel,  iii.  8*).  The  queen  of 
Sheba  who  visited  Solomon  (1  Kings,  x.  1)  is  generally  al- 
lowed to  have  come  from  this  country,  and  not  from  Ethiopia, 
as  Josephus  relate?  (Ant.  Jud.,  viii.  6,  sec.  5),  who  has  con- 
founded Sheba  with  Seba  ({O0)>  which,  as  he  tells  us  in 

T  ; 

another  part  of  his  work  (ii.  10,  sec.  2),  was  the  antient 
name  of  Mcrae.  The  Sabeans  who  are  mentioned  by  Isaiah 
(xlv.  14)  as  '  men  >>f stature'  are  probably  the  Ethiopian  and 
not  the  Arabian  people,  and  answer  to  Herodotus's  descrip- 
tion of  the  long-lived  Ethiopians,  who  were  'the  tallest  and 
handsomest  of  all  men '  (Herod.,  iii.  20). 

The  capital  of  the  Sabaei  is  called  Saba  by  the  Arabic 
writers,  according  to  whom  the  founder  of  the  city  made  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood  avast  mound  or  dam,  to  serve 
as  a  reservoir  to  receive  the  water  which  came  from  the 
mountains.  Every  family  is  said  to  have  had  n  certain  por- 
tion of  this  wator  distributed  to  them  by  aqueducts,  and  tho 
building  was  reckoned  so  firm  and  strong  that  many  of  the 
inhabitants  bad  their  houses  built  upon  it.  Hut  at  length, 
soy  the  Arabic  writers.  God  being  highly  displeased  at  their 
great  pride  and  insolence,  and  resolving  to  humble  and  dis- 
perse them,  sent  a  mighty  flood,  which  broke  down  the 
mound  by  night  while  the  inhabitants  were  asleep,  and  car- 
ried away  the  whole  city  with  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
people.  This  inundation  is  said  to  have  happened  in  the 
third  century  before  the  Christian  rora ;  but  il  such  were  the 
case,  it  would  appear  from  the  account  of  Strabo  that  the 
Subacans  had  again  recovered  a  large  portion  of  their  former 
prosperity. 

(Koran,  c.  34 ;  Sale's  Preliminary  Ditcotuse  to  thu 
Koran,  *cct.  1 ;  Pococke.  S/xcimen  Historire  Arabum,  p.  57 ; 
Kdrisi,  Gerigraphia  Nubieiisis.  p.  52.) 

SAHAISM  was  tlw  name  given  to  a  religious  system 
which  antiently  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  Arabia  and 
Mesopotamia.  Sabaism  is  frequently  confounded  with  the 
Sabaei.  ami  is  sometimes  described  as  the  religion  of  the 
latter  people  ;  but  the  two  words  are  quite  distinct,  and  are 
written  differently  in  the  Semitic  languages.  The  first  let- 
ter in  Sabaism  is  Tsade  and  consequently  the  word 
would  bo  written  more  correctly  Tsabaism. 

Tsabaism  was  derived,  according  to  its  followers,  fromTsabi, 
tho  son  or  brother  of  Enoch,  but  is  more  probably  derived 
from  their  worshipping  the  '  Host  of  Heaven'  (DWf/n  N33t). 

According  to  the  Arabic  writers,  Tsabaism  was  the  same  as 
the  religion  of  the  antient  Chaldrons,  and  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  earliest  and  simplest  forms  of  idolatry.  They 
believed  in  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  but  at  the  same  time  paid 
adoration  to  the  stars,  or  the  angels  and  intelligences,  which 
they  supposed  to  reside  in  them,  and  to  govern  the  world 
under  the  supreme  Deitv.  In  the  course  of  lime  images 
were  made  to  represent  the  angels  or  intelligences  dwelling 
in  the  stars;  and  theconscqucnco  of  this  would  naturally  be, 
that  the  common  people  would  eventually  worship  them,  as 
if  they  were  gods.  That  the  unity  of  the  Deity  wos  however 
still  acknowledged  in  the  religious  system  of  theTsabiansis 
manifest  from  tbo  way  in  which  this  religion  is  spoken  of  in 
the  Koran  ;  in  which  it  is  distinguished  from  polytheism, 
and  is  allowed  to  exist  on  tho  payment  of  tribute. 

Tho  religious  books  of  Tsabaism  were  written  in  Synac, 
and  arc  referred  to  by  early  Arabic  writers,  but  none  of  them 
are  known  in  Europe.  It  appears  that  the  Tsabians  be- 
lieved that  the  souls  of  wicked  men  would  be  punished  for 
nine  thousand  years,  and  would  afterwards  bo  received  to 
mercy.  They  were  obliged  to  pray  three  times  a  day,  at 
sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset;  and  to  observe  three  annual 
fasts,  one  of  thirty  days,  another  of  nine,  and  a  third  of 
seveu.  They  offered  many  sacrifices,  but  ate  no  part  of 
them.  They  abstained  from  beans,  garlick.  and  some  oilier 
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pulse  ami  vegetable*.  They  were  accustomed  to  go  on  pil-  | 
gnuiage  lo  Harran  in  Mesopotamia.  (IVideaux.  Connec- 
tion of  the  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  vol.  i., 
p.  '.'4J.  edition  of  lfc'2 1 ;  Sale'*  Preliminary  Discourse  to  the  \ 
Kordtt,  »cct.  i. ;  DHerbelot,  Biblioth'cque  Orientate,  art. 
•Sain;'  Hyde,  Religio  Vetrrum  Persaruin;  compare  also 
an  Excursus  to  the  thirtl  volume  of  Gcscnius's  Isaiah,  '  On 
ihe  Astral  Worship  of  the  Chaldtoans.') 

Tsabaism  as  a  religious  system  no  longer  exists,  but  the 
name  has  been  frequently,  but  incorrectly,  applied  to  the 
M  mdaites,  or  Christians  of  St.  John,  as  they  have  been 
called.  The  name  of  Tsabians  has  been  given  to  this  sect 
by  the  Arabs,  as  they  are  accustomed  to  apply  Ihe  term  of 
Tsabians  to  many  different  religious  sects.  Tiio  Mandailes 
are  found  principally  at  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates  and 
near  Bagdad,  but  they  are  not  Christians,  and  the  name  of 
'  Christians  or  St.  John '  ha*  been  Riven  to  them  in  conse- 
quence of  John  being  the  name  of  the  founder  of  their  sect. 
From  the  manner  in  which  John  the  Baptist  is  mentioned 
in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Mandates,  it  appear*  that  they 
supposed  him  lo  have  been  the  founder  of  their  religious 
system,  and  that  his  doctrines  were  corrupted  by  Christ. 
Their  sacred  book*  have  been  brought  over  to  Europe  :  and 
an  account  of  them  is  given  by  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  in  the 
Journal  del  Savant,  Pan*.  1819;  but  they  are  written  in 
such  a  mystical  style  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  lo  un- 
derstand their  meaning.  There  arc  three  books — 1,'Tlie 
Book  of  A'lain ;"  2, '  The  Book  of  Yahyn,  or  John  the 
Baptist;'  ami,  3,  '  The  Klwlastch,'  or  Ritual.  They  are 
written  in  a  peculiar  character,  which  bears  great  resem- 
blance to  the  Syriac  or  Western  Aiauix-an;  but  ihe  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  composed  more  nearly  resembles 
Hie  Chaldaic  or  Eastern  AiamaMii.  The  greater  part  of  the 
'Book  of  Adam'  wa*  published,  by  Noiberg,  under  the  title 
of'  Codex  Nasairous.  Liber  Adumi  appellatus,"  5  vols.  -Jlo., 
Luid.Gutlu  I81C-I7.  In  the 'Book  of  Adam*  ihe  Christians, 
Jews,  and  Mohammedans  are  equally  attacked ;  but  the 
Mandailes  appear  to  hue  adopted  many  tilings  from  Chris- 
tianity, and  they  probably  owe  their  ori»in  to  some  of  the 
Gnostic  seels,  which  extensively  prevailed  in  Asia. 

SABBATH.  The  narrative  in  the  book  of  Genesis  of 
the  creation  of  Ihe  world  in  six  days  is  followed  by  these 
wonls: '  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ei.dcd  his  work  which 
he  had  made;  and  he  rested  on  ihe  seventh  day  from  all  his 
work  which  he  had  made.  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day, 
and  set  it  apart ;  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  nil  his 
work  which  God  created  and  made.'  (den.,  ii.  2, 3.)  These 
word*  seem  to  imply  that  the  seventh  day  is  to  bo  observed  by 
all  ihe  rational  creatures  of  God  asa  day  oi  worship  in  acknow- 
ledgement of  their  Creator,  and  as  a  day  of  rest  in  imitation 
of  his  rest  after  the  creation.  We  find  no  further  mention 
of  this  ordinance  during  the  patriarchal  period,  though  some 
have  supposed  that  there  is  a  reference  to  it  in  the  intervals 
of  seven  da\s  observed  by  Noah  in  sending  the  raven  and 
the  dovo  out  of  the  ark.  {Gen.,  viii )  It  is  next  met  with 
at  Ihe  time  of  tho  Exodus,  uuder  the  name  of  the  Sabbath 
<J"£Htf.  from  J"Qfc\  to  cease  from  labour),  where  rest  from 
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labour  is  the  peculiar  character  attached  to  the  day.  (ExwL, 
xvi.)  In  the  passage  referred  to,  it  am  ears  to  he  spoken  of 
as  an  institution  already  known,  but  this  ha*  been  disputed. 
It  was  still  more  expressly  enjoined  upon  the  Jews  at  the 
giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai,  when  the  reason  assigned 
in  Genesis  for  its  institution  was  repeated.  (Exod,  xx.  8-1 1 .) 
The  Mosaic  law*  respecting  the  Sabbath  are  contained  in 
the  following  passages,  beside*  the  two  just  quoted:  Exod., 
xxiii.  12;  xxxi.  12-17;  xxxiv.  21;  xxxv.  1-3;  I^vit.,x\x. 
3,  30;  xxiii.  3;  xxvi.  2;  Numb.,  xv.  31  36  ;  xxviii.  9,  11); 
Deut.,  v.  12-15.  It  wa*  a  day  of  divine  worship,  though  as 
to  what  that  worship  consisted  in.  we  only  know  that  there 
was  lo  he  an  additional  sacrifice  besides  the  daily  one,  and 
a  holy  convocation  of  the  people.  This  part  of  the  institu- 
tion was  intended,  like  many  others  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  lo 
keep  in  the  remembrance  of  the  people  their  allegiance  to 
the  true  God,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the  idolatrous 
nation*  among  whom  they  dwelt.  {Ext/d.,  xxxi.  13,  17.) 
lis  other  feature  was  rest  from  lubour,  which  was  to  be  ob- 
svrxed  not  only  by  every  Israelite,  but  by  lesident  strengors 
and  beasts  of  burthen.  This  rest  had  partly  a  religious  cha- 
racter, as  it  was  an  acknowledgement  of  belief  in  tho  God 
who  created  Ihe  heavens  and  earth  in  six  days,  and  rested 
on  the  seventh.  For  this  reason  a  wilful  violation  of  the 
rest  of  the  Sabbath  was  punished  by  death,  as  it  wo*  an  act 


of  rebellion  against  God.   A  second  object  of  this  rest  tk 
of  course,  to  afford  leisure  fur  the  religious  services  of  the 
day ;  and  a  third  was  the  refreshment  of  nun  and  lei>t 
utter  the  labour  of  tho  week.    (Exod,  xxiii.  VI.)  Haw 
does  not  however  deflno  the  meaning  of  the  term  twain 
the  Law;  but  it  is  evident  from  several  passages  in  Ihel'o- 
taleuch  tliat  it  was  peculiarly  all  work  of  a  servile  tharacta 
that  was  forbidden.   Thus  there  is  a  special  comraaodBrnt 
to  rest  on  the  Sabbath  in  seed-time  and  harvest,  as  *e|l  u 
at  other  seasons  (Exod.,  xxxiv.  21),  and  there  were  pro- 
hibitions against  kindling  Are  {Exod.,  xxxv.  4)  or  prepaid 
food  on  the  Sabbath  {Exod.,  xvi.  5,  22-3U);  the  people  la,: 
severely  reprimanded  by  Moses  for  going  out  of  ibetr  us:» 
to  gather  manna  (Exod.,  ibid.),  and  a  man  wai  put  \u 
death  by  the  express  command  of  God  fur  gathering  nicu 
on  the  Sabbath.  (Numb ,  xv.  32-3G.)  This  peculiar  fauuv 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  intended  constantly  to  mnjid 
the  people  of  their  deliverance  from  their  servile  ccmiiu  i 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  Moses  stales  ill  his  reLearsaUiiU 
Law,  where  the  reason  annexed  to  the  fourth  coniruaiidawti 
in  Exodus  is  omitted,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  tfcw  (,1- 
low  inn  words:  '  And  remember  thai  thou  wast  a  jtnsnl  n 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  Lord  thy  Qu  i  kroajtbuue 
out  thence  through  a  mighty  liand  and  by  a  sirctcotd-ou'. 
arm  :  therefore  the  I<ord  thy  God  commanded  thee  to  Ln |> 
the  Sabbath-day.'    (Deut^  v.  15)    All  bodily  UbourwUicii 
was  necessary  for  the  service  of  God  formed  an  exoepiMi  to 
the  statute.    Thus  the  sacrifices  were  doubled  on  tint  day, 
and  the  animals  had  to  be  killed;  the  perpetual (iieoui!* 
altar  of  burnt  offering  was  to  be  supplied  with  wood  nfry 
day;  and  a  child  was  circumcised  on  the  Sabbalb,  if  tu; 
day  happened  to  be  the  eighth  from  its  bulb.  (.Yinwfc. 
xxviii.  3-10;  Levit.,  vi.  »-13  ;  Mat t ^      &;  Johu W  il- 
li.)  It  seems  lo  be  satisfactorily  proved  by  Micbaebtk 
the  unwillingness  to  fight  on  the  Sabbath,  wbicb  stmeel 
with  in  ihe  later  periods  of  the  Jewish  history,  was  ma 
felt  before  the  Babylonish  captivity.   The  general  stun: 
the  Jewish  law  concerning  the  Sabbath  amy  be  gitbtwl 
from  tho  following  words  of  Isaiah  (chap.  Iwu.,  13i:-'If 
thou  restrain  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  dju»<  iL; 
pleasure  on  my  holy  day;  and  call  the  Sabbath  a  oW; 
and  the  holy  feast  or  ihe  Lord  honourable;  and  skill  U-« 
him  (or  it), "not  doing  thine  own  ways,  nor  Gliding  duce^a 
pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine  own  words:'  then  f*llu»>i 
promise.    I  he  Sabbath  was  reckoned,  like  the  Jewish  w; 
in  general,  from  sunset  to  sunset. 

The  Rabbins  of  later  limes  added  many  superstition*  an 
vexatious  observances  to  ihe  Mosaic  law  of  the  Sabkuli, 
such  as  the  prohibition  of  travelling  foilheron  that  day  tLw 
twelve  iii  ilcs,  or,  as  it  wa*  afterward*  settled,  I  wo  ibuu»i"I 
cubits,  that  is/about  one  mile.  For  further  informal^11" 
these  points  the  reader  is  refeiTed  to  Lt^hlioot  {H<*k,<& 
Pitman,  Index,  art.  '  Sabbath '). 

The  word  Sabbath  w  as  also  used  by  ihe  Jews  as  a 
name  for  their  religious  festivals,  ai'id  also  as  equivalent  i1 
the  word  week.    (Levit.,  xxiii.  13  ;   Deut^xu.  3; 
xxviii.  1  ;  Luke,  xviii.  12.) 

The  first  teacher*  of  Christianity  abolished  lie  Sd>i';t«. 
but  introduced  a  similar  institution  in  its  place.  uV' 
scrvance,  namely,  of  the  first  day  of  t  he  week  a*  a  da>  ^'t>1 
and  of  religious  worship,  in  commemoration  uf  Gml  *  ttrfuig 
on  the  seventh  day,  and  also  more  especially  of  tiiese»w; 
reclion  of  Christ.  Ilence  it  was  called  4  lie  Lvrf »  "») 
(V  Kvptat,)  >)uipa),  just  as  the  ordinance  by  wl.ich  Cli'1 ;» 
death  was  commemorated  was  called  '  tho  Lwd's  S«ff»'- 
It  has  been  held  by  many  eminent  divines  that  there u a-t 
sufficient  evidence  in  the  New  Testament  for  suth  an  in- 
stitution, that  the  change  of  the  day  from  Ihe  seventh  to  ■>« 
first  day  of  the  week  is  an  insuperable  difficulty,  il»t 
Sabbath  was  a  purely  Jewish  institution,  and  therefore lllJ-' 
it  is  not  binding  upon  Christians.  Tho  chief  difficult**  n 
this  discussion  appear  to  have  ariseu  from  a  mistaken  »»■* 
of  the  question,  as  if  it  were,  not  wliether  the  ChiiiM 
church  possesses  any  Sabbatical  institution,  but  whether U* 
Jewish  Sabbath  is  binding  up  Christians.  . 

In  its  very  nature  the  Sabbath  appears  to  be  intcmW" 
the  whole  human  raco.  As  a  religious  institution.  dtsij:o>' 
to  keep  in  remembrance  the  God  who  created  thewvrH1' 
belongs  equally  to  all  men,  since  all  arc  the  creatures  ^  :"'! 
same  God,  and  all  are  prono  to  forget  every  religious  in-'4 
which  is  not  continually  and  regularly  forced  upi* 
attention.  As  a  day  of  rest,  if  needed  at  all  (and  it  »  Pj5*" 
rally  granted  that  such  rest  is  necessary),  it 
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every  one  who  wears  the  human  body.  Its  appointment  is 
coeval  wiJh  the  creation  or  man,  and  long  before  the  Riving 
of  the  Jewish  law.  These  facts  seem  to  prove  that  it  was 
intended  to  be  perpetual,  which  appears  aUo  to  bo  indicated 
by  those  word*  of  Christ  {Mark,  ii.  27),  'The  Sabbath  was 
nude  for  man,'  that  is,  not  for  the  Jews  merely,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  human  race. 

But  if  so,  can  the  time  or  character  of  its  observance  be 
chanced?    To  determine  this  question,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Sabbath  U  not  a  mural,  but  a  positive  insti- 
tution.   For  though  it  be  a  point  of  the  highest  moral 
obligation  for  man  to  worship  his  Creator,  and  though  it  be 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  such  worship  that  it  be  ob- 
served at  fixed  intervals  of  time,  yet  there  is  nothing,  as  | 
far  as  we  can  tell,  in  the  nature  of  things  to  determine  j 
what  this  interval  shall  be.   The  appointment  of  every 
seventh  day  for  this  purposo  can  therefore  rest  upon  nothing  I 
but  the  express  command  of  God  ;  and  this  also  scums  to  be  [ 
declared  in  the  text  just  quoted,  *  the  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man,  anil  not  man  for  the  Sabbnlh.'    It  is  therefore,  ' 
likenll  positive  institutions,  susceptible  of  any  change  which  | 
the  altered  circumstances  of  those  for  whosebenefit  it  was  I 
intended  may  make  desirable,  provided  that  such  change 
bo  made  by  competent  authority.    Now  the  rent  of  the  Sab- 
bath is,  of  course,  equally  secured,  on  whichever  day  of  the 
week  it  falls.    Its  religious  purpose,  as  commemorative  of 
God's  creating  the  world  in  six  days  and  resting  cn  the  I 
seventh,  appears  to  be  sufficiently  answered  by  its  observance  > 
every  seventh  day.    But,  as  a  religious  institution,  it  was 
intended  to  express  more  than  this;  it  was  designed  to  keep 
in  remembrance  the  jtecitliar  character  of  the  religion  of  J 
those  who  were  to  observe  it,  and  hence  it  is  susceptible  of 
nny  change  which  may  make  it  bcticr  adapted  to  express 
that  character.    Thus  under  the  patriarchal  dispensation  it 
was  intended  to  keep  alive  the  worship  of  God  as  the  creator, 
as  opposed  to  idolatry;  and  therefore  it  was  observed  on 
the  day  on  which  God  rested  after  finishing  tho  creation : 
to  the  Jews,  God  was  known  further  as  their  deliverer  from 
the  land  of  Egypt,  by  which  act  they  were  constituted  a 
separate  people;  and  therefore  the  Sabbath  was  still  ob- 
served, but  with  the  additional  chnrncler  or  strict  abstinence 
from  all  servile  labour.  Tho  great  fact  of  Christianity  is  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  which  was  effected  by  the  power  of 
the  same  God  who  created  the  world:  this  occurrence  look 
place  on  the  first  day  of  the  week;  and  to  keep  it  in  re- 
membrance, we  observe  that  day  as  our  stated  time  of  re- 
ligious worship;  or,  as  Bishop  Horsley  stales  the  matter, 
•  By  keeping  n  Sabbath,  we  acknowledge  a  God.  and  declare 
that  we  arc  not  atheists :  by  keeping  one  day  in  seven,  we 
pretest  against  idolatry,  and  acknowledge  that  God  who  in 
the  beginning  made  tho  heavens  and  the  earth:   and  by 
keeping  our  Sabbath  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  we  pro- 
tect against  Judaism,  and  acknowledge  that  God  who, 
having  made  the  world,  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  to  redeem 
mankind.' 

If  this  argument  be  considered  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
change  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  Sabbath,  and  with  the 
genius  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  still  remains  to  be  shown 
whether,  as  «  matter  of  fact,  the  change  was  made  upon  the 
authority  of  Christ  and  tho  Apostles.  There  is  no  direet 
command  in  the  New  Testament  thus  to  set  apart  the  first 
duy  of  the  week.  But,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  Christ, 
in  arguing  with  the  Jews  upon  the  mode  of  observing  the 
Sabbath,  solemnly  claimed  for  himself  the  prerogative  of 
being  Ixml  of  the  Sabbath-day  (Matt,  xii.,  8;  Mark,  ii. 
28;  Luke,  vi.  5,  xiii.  5;  John,  v.  8,  9),  which  seems  to 
imply  that  he  designed  the  Sabbath,  modified  in  some  way, 
to  form  a  part  of  his  religion.  He  seems,  in  fact,  to  announce 


Hie  fundamental  principle  of  At*  Sabbath  in  the  words, 'I 
rather  than  sacrifice.'  (Matt.  xii.  7.)  But 
tho  actual  celebration  of  this  day  could  not  of  course  com- 
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mence  till  the  event  occurred  which  it  was  designed  to  com- 
memorate, namely,  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Now  twice 
after  that  event  we  find  the  disciples  met  together  for  reli- 
gious worship  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  again  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  which  was  also  the  first  day  of 
the  week  (John,  xx.  19,  24;  Acts,  ii.  1).  In  Acts  (xx.  7) 
tire  assembling  of  the  disciples,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  to  break  bread  (that  is,  to  celebrate  the  Lord's 
Supper,  ono  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  Christian 
worship),  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  customary  thing ; 
and  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  1'aul  preached  to  them. 
P.C,  No.  l  ib*. 


In  the  First  Epistle  to  tho  Corinthians  (xvi.  2),  Paid  com- 
mands the  contributions  for  needy  Christians  lo  be  laid  by 
on  tho  first  day  of  the  week.  John  expressly  miniums  the 
Lord's  day  as  a  time  spent  by  himself  in  religious  exercises 
(Rev.,  i.  10).  These  allusions  arc  perhaps  scanty,  but  they 
arc  as  much  as  wc  could  expect,  if  the  first'  Christians 
adopted  the  observance  of  this  day  without  dispute ;  ami  the 
inference  generally  drawn  from  them  is  borne  out  by  the 
voice  of  Christian  antiquity.  Pliny,  in  hi*  celebrated  letter 
to  Trajan  respecting  the  Christians  (a.d.  107),  says  that 
they  informed  him  that  'they  were  wont  to  meet  on  a  cer- 
tain day  before  day-break*  for  religious  worship.  (Plin .  Epixt. 
x.  97.)  Ignatius,  Justin  Martyr,  Dionysius  of  Corinth, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tcrtullian,  Oi  igen,  and  other  early 
Christian  writers  speak  of  the  Lord's  day  as  observed 
among  them  (see  the  passages  in  Lardncr's  If'orks,  vol.  iv., 
p.  217,  218).  Some  of  the  early  Christians,  especially  con- 
verts from  Judaism,  observed  the  Sabbath  as  well  as  the 
Lord's  day,  but  this  practice  was  not  countenanced  by  tho 
Apostles  nor  by  the  earliest  Christian  writers.  (Colott., 
ii.  16 ;  Lardner,«i/</.).  In  examining  the  Fathers  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  necessary  lo  remember  that  the  Christian  festival 
i*  always  called  by  them  tho  Lord's  day.  and  not  the  Sab- 
bath :  where  the  latter  word  is  used,  it  refers  lo  the  Jewish 
sabbath. 

The  Sabbath  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  type  of 
the  eternal  rest  of  heaven :  '  there  remaineth  a'  rest  (or  sab- 
bath-keeping, aajj^arfrftot )  to  the  people  of  God.'  (ffeb.,  iv. 
9.)  Some  understand  this  passage  of  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

(Miclmelis  On  the  Latc%  of  Motet,  arts.  194,  l'JC;  Light- 
fool's  Work*,  see  the  Index;  Hondev's  Sermons,  21.  23; 
Waidlaw  On  the  Sabbath;  Winer's  Aibliseh.**  Rea/worter- 
bitch,  art.  '  Sabbath ') 

SABBATIA,  a  genus  of  North  Ameritun  pmnts,  bo- 
longing  to  the  natural  order  Gentianacea>.  Tho  genus  is 
known  by  a  S12-partcd  calyx,  rotate  512-partcd  corolla. 
Withering  on  its  ca|  sulo,  rcvolute  anthers,  stigma  with 
two  straight  arms,  becoming  at  length  spirally  twisted,  and 
a  one-celled  capsule,  with  the  valves  turned  a  little  inwards. 
There  are  several  species  of  Sabbatia,  all  of  which  oro  cha- 
racterised by  the  possession  of  a  pure  bitter  principle,  and 
on  this  account  they  are  extensively  used,  in  Nortu  Ame- 
rica, in  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  and  as  tonics. 
The  species  roost  commonly  used  is  the  S.  annularis.  It 
attains  a  height  of  ono  or  two  feet,  and  is  known  by  its 
erect, square,  winged  stem ;  opposite,  heart-shaped,  5-nerved, 
smooth,  acute  leaves;  terminal  flowers;  angular,  tubular, 
5-parted  calyx ;  5-parted  corolla,  with  segments  twice  as  long 
as  the  calyx ;  ovato  ovary ;  declined  style,  and  one-celled 
capsulo.  It  grows  in  damp  wet  soils,  in  lite  United  States, 
and  is  common  in  moist  meadows  among  high  grass. 

SABATl'NI,  FRANCISCO,  a  Spanish  architect,  was 
born  at  Palermo,  in  1 722.  Having  completed  his  studies  in 
literature  and  mathematics  in  his  native  city,  ho  made 
choice  of  architecture  as  a  profession,  and  \isitcd  Rome  for 
the  purpose  of  perfecting  himself  in  it.  On  leaving  Rome 
for  Naples,  he  was  employed  as  tho  second  overseer  of  the 
works  at  the  palace  of  Cuserta,  under  his  father-in-law, 
Luigi  Vanvitellt,  the  architect  of  that  immense  edifice. 
While  thus  employed,  Iho  king  bestowed  upon  him  a 
commission  of  lieutenant  in  the  artillery,  and  charged  him 
with  the  erection  of  the  cavalry  barracks  near  the  Ponte 
del  la  Maddnlena.  and  tho  arsenal  armoury.  .  When,  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  tho  kiif"g  succeeded  to  tho 
throne  of  Spain  as  Charles  III.,  in  1 759,  Sab.vtini  settled 
at  Madrid,  where,  besides  boing  extensively  employed  in 
his  profession,  he  rose  to  considerable  military  rank,  bemg 
made  lieutenant-general  in  1790,  and  inspector-general  of 
engineers  in  1792,  and  had  various  appointments  and  dis- 
tinctions conferred  upon  him.  He  made  some  additions 
and  alterations  at  the  royal  palace  of  Madrid,  and  also  at 
those  of  Aranjuer  and  the  Pardo.  Among  his  chief  works 
in  the  capital  are  the  Aduana,  or  Custom-house,  the  gate 
of  Alcal4  (a  magnificent  facade,  with  three  lofty  arches  and 
two  other  entrances,  making  in  all  five  openings  through  both 
fronts),  and  that  of  San  Vincentc,  and  the  royal  porcelain 
manufactory  at  Buen  Reliro.  He  also  di. signed  the  mauso- 
leum of  Ferdinand  VI.,  in  the  church  de  las  Sales**,  the 
chapel  in  honour  of  Palufox  in  the  cathedral  of  Osma,  the 
grand  altar  in  that  of  Segovia,  and  various  other  structures 
both  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  including  the  arsenal  at 
Caracas,  and  other  works  in  Spanish  America.  He  died  at 
Madrid,  December  19,  1798,  with  the  reputation  of  great 
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■kill  and  judgment  in  his  profession,  and  of  an  unusually 
correct  taste. 

SABELLA.  [Tubicolio*.] 

SABELLA'RI  A.  [Tuhicolid*.] 

SABELLIANS,  an  heretical  Christian  sect,  which  arose 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  They  were  the  fol- 
lowers of  Sabellius,  an  African  bishop  or  presbyter,  who 
resided  in  the  Pentapolis  of  Cyrenaica.  1  hey  hold  that 
there  was  only  one  person  in  the  Godhead,  namely,  the 
Father ;  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  but  thai  there  resided 
in  him  a  certain  energy  proceeding  frum  God,  or  a  portion 
of  the  divine  nature ;  and  they  likew  ise  deemed  the  Holy 
Spirit  merely  a  divine  energy,  or  an  emanation  proceeding 
from  God.  They  illustrated  their  doctrines  by  comparing 
God  to  ihe  sun,  the  Word  to  iis  illuminating  power,  mid  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  its  warming  energy.  They  were  successfully 
opposed  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  but  continued  for  a 
long  time  to  bean  'important  seel.  (Lardner's  Credibility  and 
History  of  Heretic*  ;  Neandei's  Kirchcnge.se/uchte ;  Mo- 
shcim's  Ecclesiastical  History.) 

SA'BIA,  a  genus  of  plants  named  by  Mr.  Colobrooko  from 
the  Indian  namo,  sahjd,  of  one  of  the  species.  It  is  usually 
referred  to  the  natural  family  Terebinthacese,  but  it  is  now  at- 
tached as  an  anomalous  genus  to  the  group  Anacardiip  »  hich 
is  separated  from  them.  The  genus  was  found  originally  in 
the  Silhet  Mountains,  whence  it  extends  to  Nepaul  and  the 
more  northern  part  of  the  Himalayas,  where  it  is  found  at 
considerable  elevations.  It  is  characterised  by  having  tho 
calyx  small,  five-leaved ;  petals  five,  lanceolate ;  filaments 
five,  shorter  than  the  petals  inserted  at  their  base ;  anthers 
round ;  ovary  superior,  round ;  style  short ;  stigma  simple ; 
drupe  reniforra,  pulpy,  and  of  a  dark  blue  colour.  The  species 
form  ornamental  climbing-shrubs,  with  smooth  lanceolate 
alternate  leaves  suited  to  the  shrubberies  of  this  country. 

SABINE,  River.   [Louisiana;  Mexican  States.] 

S  A  BINES,  SABINI.  SABINA,  SAB1NUM.  [Rim; 
Rome — Antient  History  ] 

SABINI  A'NUS  of  Volterra  was  elected  bishop  of  Rome 
after  the  death  of  Gregory  I.,  or  the  Great,  a-d.  604.  He 
had  been  employed  on  a  mission  to  the  court  or  Pliocas,  the 
usurper  of  the  Eastern  empire.  He  is  said  to  have  shown 
himself  avaricious  and  foud  of  boarding,  and  to  have  thereby 
incurred  tho  popular  hatred.  If  such  was  the  case,  ho  was 
very  different  from  his  predecessor,  who  was  very  generous 
towards  the  poor.  Sabinianus  died  in  about  eighteen  months 
after  bis  election,  a.d.  605,  and  was  succeeded,  after  a  va- 
cancy of  nearly  one  year,  by  Boniface  III.,  the  first  bishop 
of  Rome  who  was  acknowledged  by  the  imperial  court  of 
Constantinople  as  primate  of  the  whole  church. 

SAB1NUS  MASSURIUS.   [Rome— Roman  Law.] 

SABl'NUS.  AULUS.  a  Roman  poet,  was  a  contem- 
porary and  friend  of  Ovid,  whom  he  followed  and  imitated 
tn  that  species  of  poetry  of  which  Ovid  has  left  specimens  in 
his  '  Heroides.'  All  we  know  of  bim  is  that  he  died  at  an 
early  age,  and  that  he  wrote  a  series  of  Epistles  (Heroides), 
supposed  to  be  addressed  by  heroes  to  heroines,  and  to  be 
the  answers  to  those  epistles  which  Ovid  had  addressed  to 
the  heroes  in  the  name  of  the  heroines.  The  Heroides  of 
Sabinus,  according  to  Ovid  {Amor.,  iL  19,  '11,  &c),  were — 
Ulysses  to  Penelope,  Hippolytus  to  Phaedra,  /Eneas  to 
EUssa,  Demophoon  to  Phyllis,  Jason  to  Hypsipyle,  and 
Phaon  to  8appho.   (Comp.  Ovid,  Ex  Pont.,  iv:  16.  13.) 

There  are  extant  only  throe  Heroides,  Ulysses  to  Penelope, 
Demophoon  to  Phyllis,  and  Paris  to  Cvnone,  which  are 
generally  ascribed  to  Sabinus.  It  has  been  doubted,  by  G. 
Vossius  and  others,  whether  these  poems  really  belong  to 
Sabinus;  but  J.  Ch.  Jahn  (De  Pail.  Ovid.  Naton.  et  A. 
Sabini  Epistolis  Dissert.,  pars,  i..  Lips.,  1826)  and  all 
modern  editors  of  Ovid  have  maintained  that  they  belong 
to  Sabinus.  They  are  however  in  every  respect  inferior  to 
the  poems  of  Ovid ;  the  style  is  deficient  in  animation,  and 
the  poet's  imagination  seems  to  have  been  very  limited. 

The  poems  of  Sabinus  are  generally  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  works  of  Ovid,  and  also  in  the  separate  editions  of  tho 
Heroides  of  Ovid.  (See  Ovidii  et  Auli  Sabini  Epistola, 
cum  annotat.,  $c„  by  Vitus  Loers,  Colonise,  1829-30,  8vo. 
This  edition  is  preceded  by  a  valuable  introduction  on  the 
poems  of  Ovid  and  Sabinus 

SABLE.  [Weasels.] 

SABLES  DOLONNE.  [Vf.ndb*.] 

SACBUT  {Saquelmte,  Fr.),  the  name  formerly  given  in 
England  to  the  Trqmiionk,  which  see. 

SACCHAROMETER,  an  instrument  used  principally 


in  the  operations  of  brewing,  and  making  sugar.  It  terns 
to  indicate  the  density  of  the  liquid  extracted  from  malt,  or 
tho  dogrees  to  which  the  juice  expressed  from  the  supy. 
cane  is  concentrated  previously  to  undergoing  th«  prorest 
of  crystallization;  and  au  instrument  of  the  like  kind,  called 
a  lactometer,  is  employed  to  exhibit  the  density  of  mils.. 
Both  of  them  are  formed  on  the  same  principle  us  the  Lv- 
dromcter  [Hydrometer],  and  such  instruments  sure  sam'e- 
times  comprehended  under  the  word  areometer,  or  gnu 
meter.  Their  general  u*c  is  to  determine,  when  extretK 
accuracy  is  not  required,  the  specific  gravities  of  liquid 
which  are  of  greater  density  than  water,  aud  even  thro  of 
solid  bodies  in  small  quantities. 

Tho  saccharometer  which  is  most  commonly  emjilojti!  :$ 
made  of  copper,  and  differs  in  form  from  the  instrument  rt- 
presented  in  the  article  Hydrometer  only  in  its  svm. 
which  is  six  inches  long,  having  four  equal  face*,  tid'.m 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  Three  of  these  fare* 
are  graduated,  and  the  volume  and  weight  of  the  whufe  are 
such,  that  when  the  instrument  is  immersed  in  min  it 
sinks  till  the  top  of  the  stem  is  but  little  above  tlw  >mhrt. 
The  line  at  which  the  surface  of  ihe  water  cuts  the  stem  is 
marked  as  the  zero  of  the  scale  ;  and  the  ^radc.Hias  arc 
such,  that  when  the  instrument  is  iuimeiS'.'d  utid  fliu;?  iij>- 
right  in  a  vessel  containing  the  saccharine  m»iu-:,  the 
number  of  the  division  at  the  surface  expresses  the  iknsiy 
of  the  liquid  by  the  number  of  pounds  avoirdupc*  sMi 
ought  to  be  added  to  Iho  weight  of  a  barrel  of  Titer,  n 
order  to  show  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  tbeliquiJ 

Tho  lowest  graduation  on  the  first  fuce  of  tit  stero  l 
numbered  20 ;  and  if  the  density  of  the  liquid  be  sueh  lU 
the  instrument  Moats  with  that  division  at  tbe  surface, 
applying  a  certain  weight  (No.  1)  at  the  top  of  the  s!em 
the  instrument  will  sink  till  a  point  near  the  top  is  i: 
the  surface,  and  a  division  at  that  place  is  nuinkrcJ  a 
on  the  second  face.  The  graduations  on  this  second  ii< 
serve  to  indicate  all  densities  from  twenty  pounds  ta fetty 
pounds  per  barrel  above  the  weight  of  a  barrel  of  s^1" 
Again,  if  the  deusity  of  the  liquid  be  such  that  tbe  mo- 
ment floats  with  the  number  40  at  the  surface,  on  applfii^ 
a  certain  other  weight  (No.  2)  instead  of  No.  1  »i  uV 
of  the  stem  the  instrument  will  sink  to  a  point  near  iLe 
top  ;  and  at  this  point  is  the  division  numbered  40  ca  it* 
third  face.  The  graduations  on  this  face  serve  to  into' 
all  densities  from  forty  pounds  to  sixty  pounds  per  barnl. 

The  instrument  made  by  MM.  Dring  and  rstre  u  ap- 
plied with  an  ivory  scale,  divided  into  one  hundred  pin-, 
which  are  numbered  from  50  to  150,  to  represent  degree* 
a  Fahrenheit's  thermometer;  this  slides  upon  a  seal** 
box-wood,  which  is  graduated  so  as  to  show  the  specitic 
gravity  of  the  liquid,  that  of  water  being  1000,  the  quan- 
tity per  cent.,  and  the  quantity  per  barrel  of  dry  ram**' 
taken  up  with  the  wort  in  mashing,  and  tbe  nuratat'" 
cent,  of  gallons  of  proof  spirit  which  might  be  mode  from 
the  wort.  Having  found  the  temperature  of  tbe  wort  by » 
thermometer,  and  its  density  by  tho  number  on  the  ilea  « 
the  floating  saccharometer  at  tne  surface  of  tbe  liquid,  that 
degree  of  temperature  on  the  ivory  scale  is  put  to  comf  • 
dence  with  the  degree  of  density  on  the  box-wood  s«le:  and 
then,  opposite  to  any  other  degree  of  temperaiur*  «a  iw 
ivory  scale  will  be  found,  by  inspection  on  the  other  sols, 
tbe  specific  gravity,  &c.  corresponding  to  that  tempera^"!- 

A  more  simple  instrument  of  the  Tike  kind  is  soovetuw* 
made  of  glass. 

For  the  general  purpose  of  determining  the  speeiuegn^T 
of  fluids  on  the  principle  of  the  hydrometer  and**1**10; 
meter,  the  best  instrument  is  one  which  consists  of »  g** 
cylinder  about  seven  inches  long  and  three-quarters  of  w 
inch  in  diameter.  It  has  at  ito  lower  extremity  a  surrjp, 
carrying  a  small  cup  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  f 
ita  opposite  part  is  drawn  out  so  as  to  form  a  sfcnder  swa 
or  tube,  which  is  terminated  at  the  upper  extrernur  w  » 
small  cup.  About  the  middle  of  tbe  stem  a  mark  isiniw'- 
and,  in  order  that  tbe  instrument  may  be  enabled  to  B"1' 
vertically  in  a  vessel  containing  the  liquid  wi.os«  5J*eU" 
gravity  is  to  be  determined,  a  constant  weight,  which  1W? 
be  a  ball  of  glass  containing  mercury,  is  placed  in  the 
cup.  . 

To  find  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid,  let  W  he  tfc* 
whole  weight  of  the  instrument,  including  tb« 
weight  in  the  lower  cup.  and  let  w  he  a  weight  f»» 
when  put  in  the  upper  cup,  will  cause  the  instrument  i» 
sink  in  the  liuuid  till  tbe  above-mentioned  mark  od  the  rteo 
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to  tho  level  of  the  surface  ;  also  let  u/  be  the  weight 
which  will  cause  the  instrument  to  sink  in  distilled  water 
till  the  same  mark  come*  to  the  surface.  Then,  since  the 
volumes  of  the  immersed  part  of  the  instrument  arc  tho 
same,  and  the  weights  of  the  instrument,  including  the  ball, 
in  the  lower,  and  the  additional  weights  in  the  upper  cup, 
are  equal  to  the  weights  of  the  fluid  displaced  ;  those  weights 
are  to  one  another  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  specific  gravities 

W  -f-ir 

of  water  and  of  the  liquid.    Therefore  ^     g  expresses 

the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid,  that  of  water  being  unity. 

Though  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravities  of 
solids  is  no  part  of  the  ordinary  use  of  a  saccharometer.  yet, 
as  it  maybe  sometimes  convenient  to  employ  the  instrument 
for  this  purpose,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  state  here  the 
means  by  which  the  determination  may  be  made ;  the  weight 
of  the  solid  being  supposed  to  be  less  than  tt'. 

Place  the  instrument  in  distilled  water,  tho  ball  of  mer- 
cury being  in  the  lower  cup,  and  put  tho  solid  in  tho  upper 
cup,  with  as  much  additional  weight  (=/>)  as  will  sink  the 
whole  to  the  mark  above-mentioned  on  the  stem ;  then 
tv'—p  is  the  weight  of  the  solid.  Next,  place  the  solid  in 
the  lower  cup,  an'1,  because  it  will  lose  weight  by  being  im- 
mersed in  the  water,  let  ft  be  the  additional  weight  which 
must  be  placed  in  (he  upper  cup.  in  order  to  sink  tho  instru- 
ment down  to  the  mark;  then  //((he  weight  lost  by  im- 
mersion) is  the  weight  of  a' volume  of  water  equal  to  that 


of  the  solid. 


u-'-p 

Consequently  — j—  expresses  tho  specific 


gravity  of  the  solid,  that  of  water  being  unity. 

SA'CCHARUM.  the  name  of  a  geuus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  family  of  Gramineo?,  and  also  of  that  of  the  well 
known  product  Sugar.  The  derivation  of  the  name  from 
an  eastern  source  will  be  evident  when  we  havo  briefly  con- 
sidered its  history.  The  name  (oatxap.  oaKxapov,  and  adrX<'f") 
occurs  in  Greek  authors,  though  it  has  been  supposed,  ap- 
parently on  insufficient  grounds,  that  the  saccharum  of  the 
antients  was  not  our  sugar,  but  some  other  unknown  sub- 
stance, which  by  others  has  been  supposed  to  be  Tabatheer. 
This  opinion,  promulgated  by  Salmasius,  it  would  bo  un- 
necessary to  reply  to,  if  it  had  not  been  adopted  by  the 
illustrious  Humboldt,  as  well  as  by  Sprengel,  in  his  '  Com- 
mentaries on  Dioscortdes,'  in  Kuhn's  edition  of  that  author. 
It  seems  to  have  originated  from  the  generic  term  kutb 
having  been  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  the  bamboo-reed,  as 
well  as  to  the  stem  of  the  sugar-plant,  which  is  distinguished 
as  Kusb  al  Shu/tur.  Sugar  and  tabasheer  are  both  Indian 
products  which  are  mentioned  by  old  Sanscrit  authors ;  the 
only  point  therefore  to  ascertain  is  the  period  when  they 
became  known  to  other  nations.  The  Arab  authors  on 
medicine  and  Materia  Medica,  though  much  neglected, 
afford  considerable  advantages  in  such  inquiries.  Wo  know 
that  Syrian  Christians  assisted  them,  or  rather  actually 
made  the  translations  from  Greek  into  Arabic ;  and  we 
have  lately  had  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  that  Hindu 

Biysicians  were,  at  the  same  time,  present  at  the  court  of 
urun-al  Rashid.  We  may  therefore  place  some  confidence 
in  the  names  and  synonyms  employed  by  Arab  authors. 
Tabasheer  is  mentioned  in  early  Sanscrit  works  on  medi- 
cine, and  was  therefore  introduced  by  the  Arabs  into  theirs. 
The  name  in  Sanscrit  is  Twak-kshira,  which  is,  no  doubt, 
the  origin  of  the  Tabasheer;  klnr,  kshir,  or  chir,  according 
to  Professor  Wilson,  signifying  milk,  milky-juice,  or  ex- 
tract. This  substance  is  secreted  by,  and,  as  is  now  well 
known,  deposited  in  the  hollow  stems  of  bamboos.  It  is 
composed  of  nearly  pure  silex,  and  is  as  hard  and  as  taste- 
less as  a  piece  of  quartz  cry  stal.  This  was  not  likely  to  be, 
nor  was  it,  confounded  by  the  Arabs  with  sugar,  which  is 
described  by  them,  with  one  kind  of  manna,  under  the 
name  tukkur,  which  in  Persia  is  $huhkur,  and  both,  no 
<:  derived  from  the  Indian  names,  which,  in  Tamool,  is 
sakkara,  and  in  Sanscrit,  tarkara  :  whence  also  the  Indian 
name  jaggery  must  be  derived,  as  sugar-candy  from  shuknr 
hund.  All  these  are  too  similar  to  the  Greek  word  (aaxxaV°v) 
for  it  to  have  any  other  origin,  and  there  is  nothing  very 
remarkable  in  sugar  being  known  to  the  GreekB,  as  well  as 
so  many  other  Indian  products  which  entered  into  the  exten- 
sive commerce  of  the  antients  with  India.  That  the  proper- 
ties wore  similar  is  evident  from  Dioscorides  treating  of  sugar, 
immediately  after  the  different  kinds  of  honey,  in  the  chap- 
ter '  On  the  Saccharum  of  Honey '  aatx^po"  /»iXiTof ). 
Pliny  (xu.  17)  clearly  describes  it.   Other  instances  may  be 


adduced  of  sugar  being  called  honey,  especially  at  earlier 
periods,  when  the  Indian  name  of  sugar  was  probably  un- 
known. Nearchus,  as  quoted  by  Strabo  (xv.,  p.  894.  Casaub.), 
calls  it  honey  of  canes:  it  is  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  as 
honey  from  reeds  or  canes ;  while  Herodotus  (iv.  1 93)  states 
that  the  Zygantes,  or  Gyzantes,  besides  having  honey  pre- 
pared by  bees,  had  a  much  greater  quantity  made  by  the 
hands  of  men,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  sugar  in 
some  of  its  forms.  Dr.  Harris  inquires  whether  the  term 
»hukur,  so  frequently  employed  in  Scripture,  translated 
strong  drink,  and  always  coupled  with  wine,  be  not  sugar  ? 
The  production  of  manufactured  articles  in  India  is  of  very 
antient  date,  as  Beckman  observes,  and  as  may  bo  seen  in 
the  case  of  indigo. 

The  sugar-cane  was  introduced  by  the  Saracens  into  the 
South  of  Europe,  but  the  period  is  not  well  ascertained. 
Gibbon  says  they  introduced  it  into  Sicily  soon  after 
they  got  possession  of  tho  island.  About  the  year  1420 
sugar  was  much  cultivated  by  the  Portuguese  in  Madeira. 
In  1503  we  read  of  sugar  being  imported  from  the  Cana- 
ries, and  in  1506  sugar-canes  were  carried  thence  to  Hispa- 
niola  in  the  West  Indies.  But,  besides  the  Indian  cane, 
another,  and  a  much  more  prolific  kind,  that  of  Otahcite, 
was  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  about  1794,  and  about 
the  same  time,  or  in  1796,  the  China  sugar-cane  was  in- 
troduced into  India,  The  Chinese  and  Indians  seem  both 
therefore  to  have  had  independent  uieaus,  that  is,  distinct 
plants  from  which  they  could  extract  sugar ;  and,  as  his- 
tory shows,  they  did  so  at  very  early  periods.  [Suoasl] 

The  genus  Saccharum  contains  numerous  species  which 
aro  usually  easily  distinguished  by  their  highly  orna- 
mental nature,  by  the  light  and  feathery  or  rather  silk- 
like inflorescence.  The  spec  its  are  widely  distributed  through 
the  tropical  parts  of  the  world.  The  genus  is  distinguished 
by  tho  spikelets  being  all  fertile  and  in  pairs,  one  sessile, 
the  other  stalked,  articulated  at  the  base,  two-flowered,  the 
lower  floret  neuter  with  one  palea.  the  upper  hermaphro- 
dite witli  two  pale®.  Glumes  two,  membranous.  Pales 
transparent,  awnless;  those  of  the  hermaphrodite  flowers 
minute,  unequal.  Stamens  three.  Ovary  smooth :  styles  two, 
long ;  stigmas  feathered  with  simple  dentated  hairs.  Scales 
two,  distinct,  obscurely  two  or  three-lobed  at  the  point 
Caryopsis  smooth. 

S.  qfflcm  arum,  the  best  known  species,  or  that  yielding 
sugar  in  India,  is  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  that  country,  and 
several  varieties  are  known.  It  was  introduced  into  the 
South  of  Europe  and  the  Canaries,  and  thence  into  the 
West  Indies.  Another  species,  introduced  from  China,  was 
named  5.  sineme  by  Dr.  Roxburgh.  It  was  extensively 
distributed  throughout  India,  and  still  is  so  to  some  extent, 
as  the  canes  are  large,  rich  in  juice,  and  hard  enough  to 
resist  tho  attacks  of  the  white  ants.  Within  the  last  few 
years,  the  Otaheite  sugar-cane  has  been  introduced  from 
the  Mauritius  into  India,  and  rapidly  spread  through  the 
country.  It  is  no  doubt  the  same  species  that  was  many 
years  since  introduced  into  the  West  Indies.  It  it  probably 
'  of  Tussac,  or  Saccharum  vtolaceum. 


the  'Can no  de  Haite' 

Some  of  the  species  of  Saccharum,  owing  lo  the  silex  in 
their  cuticle,  are  so  durable,  that  they  are  employed  in  In- 
dia for  thatching,  such  as  S.  canalicutalum  and  <S.  cylindri- 
cum.  This  is  the  case  with  &  spontaneum,  which  also  makes 
good  mats.  The  natives  of  Bengal  mako  their  pens  of  the 
hollow  stems  of  S.  semidecumbens  and  of  S.ftucum.  The 
lattor,  as  well  as  the  culms  of  S.  jwrcerum,  are  also  used  for 
screens  and  light  fences,  and  other  economical  purposes. 

SACCHETTI,  FRANCO.  This  eminent  contemporary 
of  Boccaccio,  who  was  distinguished,  like  him,  though  in  less 
degree,  as  an  Italian  novelist,  was  one  of  the  earliest  culti- 
vators of  a  prose  style  in  the  language.  Tho  precise  date  of 
his  birth  is  not  known,  but  Botlari  has  fixed  it  about  1335, 
for  which  he  alleges  various  proofs  derived  both  from 
Franco's  own  writings  and  other  circumstances.  His  father 
was  Benci  di  Uguccione,  of  the  Sachetti  family,  one  of  the 
roost  considerable  in  Florence.  He  appears  to  have  received 
an  education  of  a  superior  kind,  ana  to  havo  been  well 
versed  not  only  in  polite  literature,  but  in  severer  studies ; 
and  that  he  was  above  the  prejudices  of  his  age,  is  proved  by 
one  or  two  of  his  tales,  wherein  he  derides  the  pretended 
science  of  astrology,  and  inveighs  against  that  false  and  mis- 
taken devotion  which  substitutes  superstitious  observances 
for  genuine  piety.  Literary  studies  however  were  to  him 
rather  relaxations  from  more  serious  duties  than  his  chief 
occupation ;  for  he  was  actively  engaged  in  Pub,«  and 
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at  various  time*,  Oiled  many  important  offices  which  were 
conferred  on  him  by  hit  fellow  citizen*.  Krora  what  he 
savs  in  one  of  his  cauzoni,  it  appears  that  in  the  earlier  part 
of'his  life  lie  visited  '  Sclavonic,*  for  he  describes  the  rude 
unpolished  habits  and  manners  of  the  people,  and  his  eager- 
ness to  see  Florence  again.  It  is  probable  therefore  that 
he  was  engaged  there  in  commercial  affairs,  it  being  then 
the  custom  for  Florentine  and  other  Italian  merchant*  to 
establish  themselves  in  foreign  countries.  In  1383  he  filled 
the  office  of  one  of  the  magistrates  Degli  Otto,  or  Council  of 
F.i^bt,  at  Florence;  and  two  years  afterwards  was  chosen, 
much  against  his  inclination,  as  ambassador  from  the  re- 
public to  Genoa,  but  be  escaped  that  honour  by  happening 
at  the  fame  time  to  be  elected  podesli,  or  chief  magistrate,  of 
Bibbiena.  He  afterwards  held  the  same  office,  first  at  San 
Miniato,  and,  in  1396,  at  Faenza.  which  latter  ho  accepted 
merely  because  its  emoluments  were  of  consequence  to  him 
in  his  then  straitened  circumstances. 

The  lime  of  his  death  is  as  much  matter  of  uncertainty  as 
that  of  his  birth.  Crescimbeni  makes  him  live  till  after 
1410,  while  Bottari  conjectures  that  he  must  have  died 
shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  century.  He  was  thrice 
married:  first,  in  1354,  to  FelicitA,  daughter  of  Niccolo 
Strozzi,  to  whom  ho  was  greatly  attached,  and  by  whom  he 
had  several  children ;  secondly,  in  1387 ;  and  lastly  in  1396, 
when,  supposing  him  to  have  been  born  in  1335,  he  was  in 
his  sixty-first  year,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  brought 
forward  by  his  biographer  for  assuming  that  be  could  not 
have  been  born  much  earlier  lhan  the  date  he  assigns;  yet 
in  itself  it  is  a  most  inconclusive  circumstance.  By  his  first 
wife  he  bad  several  children,  of  whom  only  Filippo  and  Nic- 
rolo  survived  him.  The  latter,  who  was  gonfaloniere  at 
Florence  in  1419,  had  a  son  named  Franco,  a  person  of 
some  literary  distinction  among  bis  contemporaries,  which 
circumstance  has  led  several  writers  to  confound  the  grand- 
father and  grandson,  or  rather  to  attribute  the  works  of  j 
both  to  the  same  individual,  whom  they  describe  as  an 
eminent  poet  and  historian,  and  writer  of  tales. 

Although  hi*  sonnets,  canzoni,  capitoli,  and  other  metrical 
compositions  obtained  for  him  great  repute  as  a  poet  among 
his  contemporaries  and  his  countrymen,  it  is  chiefly  by  bis 
'  Novelle'  that  the  elder  Franco  is  now  known  as  a  writer. 
It  is  singular  however  that  although  the  '  Novelle'  had  pre- 
viously been  quoted  as  authorities  for  the  languago  in  the 
dictionary  '  Delia  Crusca,'  and  spoken  of  by  critics  as  next, 
both  in  style  and  merit,  to  those  of  Boccaccio,  they  existed 
only  in  manuscript  copies  until  1 724,  when  they  first  issued 
from  the  press,  edited  by  Bottari.  The  collection  originally 
consisted  of  three  hundred  tales,  but  of  that  number  only 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five  now  remain.  They  do  not  show 
much  invention,  nor  indeed  do  they  correspond  to  their  title, 
being  for  the  most  part  not  narratives,  but  merely  short 
anecdotes,  whose  matter  is  frequently  very  trivia),  owing  to 
which  their  interest  now  consuls  almost  entirely  in  their 
relating  to  historical  personagos,  and  in  their  throwing  light 
upon  many  customs  and  other  obscure  matters.  Some  of 
them  have  been  appropriated  and  adapted  by  modern 
writers;  Burger,  for  instance,  has  taken  Sacchetti's  fourth 
novella,  and  transformed  it  into  his  popular  comic  ballad 
entitled  the  '  Emperor  and  Abbot,'  without  mentioning  the 
source  of  it 

Bottari  mentions  a  comic  poem  entitled  '  La  Battuglia 
delle  Vendue  colle  Fanciulle,'  existing  in  manuscript  in  the 
Gaddi  Library,  as  attributed  to  Sacchetti,  merely  observing 
that  he  haul  never  been  able  to  procure  a  sight  of  it.  This 
production,  which  is  in  two  cantos,  and  consists  altogether 
of  only  one  hundred  and  thirty  stanzas  in  rima  ottava,  was 
printed  for  the  first  time  at  Bologna  in  1819,  and  dedicated 
to  Lord  Byron ;  and  bas  since  boon  reprinted  in  the '  Seelta 
di  Poerai  Giocosi.'  published  by  Bettoni  at  Milan,  1833. 
Araa  ti,  the  first  editor,  supposes  it  to  have  been  written  about 
1354,  and  it  may  be  allowed  to  entitle  Sacchetti  to  the 
honour  of  being  considered  the  father  of  Italian  heroic-comic 
poetry. 

SACCHETTI,  GIAMBATTISTA,  was  born  at  Turin, 
wbure  he  studied  architecture  under  Juvara,  who,  in  his  last 
illness,  recommended  him  as  his  successor  for  can-ring  into 
exertion  the  designs  for  the  new  palace  at  Madrid.  He 
was  accordingly  summoned  to  that  capital  by  Philip  V.  in 
1736.  Tbe  original  design  by  J  u vara  was  upon  a  most  ex- 
traordinary scale,  the  plan  forming  altogether  a  square  of 
1700  feet  to  the  side;  but  as  the  king  insisted  upon  the 
new  edifice  being  erected  on  the  precise  site  of  tbe  former 


j  one  (destroyed  by  fire  in  1734),  notwithstanding  all  lemon- 
I  stranccsand  advice  to  the  contrary,  both  on  the  part  of  Ibt 
architect  and  of  many  other  individuals,  Juvara's  design 
was  laid  aside  altogether,  and  bis  successor  bad  to  prej  are 
an  entirely  new  one,  in  which  tbo  plan  was  greaily  curtailed, 
being  reduced  to  a  square  of  470  feet.  Even  thus  abridged, 
the  present  edifice  (begun  in  April,  1737)  is  a  vast  pile,  and 
one  of  unusual  loftiness;  for,  owing  to  the  great  declivity  of 
the  ground,  the  height  in  some  parts  is  about  100  feet,  and. 
including  those  in  the  substructure  and  basement,  there  aru 
no  fewer  than  nine  different  floors.  But  so  many  different 
ranges  of  windows  do  not  contribute  to  grandeur;  on  the 
contrary,  they  occasion  a  certain  character  of  littleness,  and 
give  tbe  whole  tho  appearance  of  being  too  much  cut  up 
and  crowded.  This  important  work  occupied  Sacchetti  so 
much  as  to  leave  him  little  leisure  for  anything  else  of  im- 
portance, except  completing  the  facade  of  tbo  palace  of  St. 
Ildefonso  as  designed  by  Juvara.  He  was  also  director  or 
tbe  public  school  of  architecture  at  Madrid ;  and  ou  tbe 
Academy  of  St  Ferdinand  being  established,  1752.  he  was 
complimented  with  the  honorary  title  of  director  in  it.  being 
excused,  on  account  of  his  other  avocations,  from  attending 
to  its  duties.  Ill  health  at  length  compelled  him  to  resign 
his  professional  engagements  altogether  in  1 760,  some  time 
previously  to  bis  death,  which  did  not  happen  tUI  December 
3,  1764. 

SACCHI,  ANDREA,  one  of  tbe  greatest  masters  of  the 
Roman  school  of  painting,  was  the  natural  son  of  Benedetto 
Saccbi.  an  obscure  painter,  and  was  born  in  tho  vicinity  of 
Rome,  1699.  He  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  art  from 
his  father,  who,  perceiving  the  ability  of  bis  son,  placed  him 
at  an  early  age  in  the  studio  of  Albano,  with  whom  bo 
remained  several  year*.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  as 
tbo  most  promising  of  all  Albano' a  scholars,  and  in  a  short 
lime  surpassed  his  master  also,  whom,  while  still  his  pupil, 
ho  excelled  in  every  respect. 

Sacchi  enjoyed  a  local  reputation  while  very  young,  and 
upon  the  accession  of  Urban  VIII.  in  1623.  through  hi* 
interest  with  the  Barbcrini  family,  be  was  appointed  i<> 
execute  one  of  the  great  altar-pieces  of  St.  Peter  s ;  and  he 
painted  a  large  picture  for  the  altar  of  Gregory  tbe  Great, 
representing  the  performance  of  a  miracle  by  that  saint. 
This  piece,  which  in  1771  was  executed  in  mosaic  by  Alex- 
ander Coccbi,  is  a  grand  composition,  equally  conspicuous 
for  correctness  of  design  and  simplicity  and  harmony  of 
colouring,  and  it  established  Saccbi's  fame:  and  a  great  alle- 
gorical composition,  representing  the  Divine  Wisdom,  which 
he  executed  in  fresco  in  the  Burberini  Palace  for  Cardinal 
Antonio  Barberini,  the  nephew  of  Urban  VI I L,  gained  for 
Sacchi  the  reputation  of  being  tho  greatest  master  in  Rome. 
He  painted  many  other  works  for  tho  samo  cardinal,  who 
granted  him  a  pension  for  life. 

His  next  great  work  was  St.  Romualdo  relating  bis  vision 
to  five  monks  of  his  order,  which  is  considered  Socchfs 
masterpiece,  and,  notwithstanding  its  remarkable  simplicity 
both  of  composition  and  colour,  has  boon  generally  pro- 
nounced to  bo  one  of  the  four  finest  works  in  Rome  '  The 
scene  is  in  the  volley  of  Camaldoli  in  the  Apennines,  and 
the  saint  is  represented  seated  at  tho  foot  of  a  great  tree ; 
tho  monks  are  standing  in  simple  and  attentive  attitudes 
around  him;  all  the  figures  ore  similarly  attired  in  while, 
but  the  shadow  of  the  tree  is  so  admirably  arranged  as  to 
give  the  whole  a  pleasing  and  grand  effect.  This  picture 
was  carried  away  by  the  French,  but  it  U  now  in  tbe 
museum  of  tbo  Vatican ;  it  has  been  cxcollentlv  engrave* 
by  Fiey.  Sacchi  also  executed  the  following  great  works:— 
tho  Death  of  St.  Ann  (also  engTaved  by  Frey) ;  the  miracle 
of  St.  Antony ;  St.  Joseph ;  St.  Andrew  ;  aud  eight  pic- 
tures from  the  life  of  John  tbe  Baptist,  forthochun  h  of 
San  Giovanni  in  Laterano ;  and  others  of  less  import- 
ance. 

Considering  the  great  powers  of  Sacchi  and  tho  age  to 
which  he  lived,  he  produced  remarkably  few  picture*. 
It  was  a  maxim  with  him  that  tbe  merit  of  a  painter 
consisted  not  in  executing  much  of  moderate  merit,  but 
little  and  excellent  ;  he  was  however  a  man  of  decidedly 
dilatory  habits.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  contem- 
plating the  great  works  of  his  favourite  masters,  and  of  all 
the  pictures  in  Rome  those  which  he  most  admired  were 
the  Transfiguration  by  Raphael,  the  Communion  of  St, 
Jerome  by  Domenicbino,  and  St.  Peter  healing  the  Cripple 
by  Cigoli  (since  destroyed).  When  reproached  for  bis  in- 
activity, ho  used  to  reply  that  Raphael  and  Anaibal  Carmcci 
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had  disheartened  him  and  filled  him  with  despair.  His 
admiration  of  Raphael  amounted  to  absolute  veneration ; 
his  contemporary  Passori  relates  that  occasionally  when 
some  ono  of  his  scholars  had  shown  him  a  study  from  that 
great  painter,  ho  has  been  led  away  from  l ho  consideration 
of  the  design  before  him  into  the  contemplation  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  designer,  and  has  passionately  exclaimed, 

*  What!  they  would  make  mo  believe  that  Raphael  was  a 
man  ;  no,  he  was  an  angel.'  And  when  he  made  a  tour 
through  the  north  of  Italy,  subsequently  to  his  painting  the 
St.  Romualdo,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  works  of  the 
Lombard  and  the  Venetian  masters,  being  much  struck 
with  the  delicacy  and  richness  of  effect  of  Correggio  and 
Titian,  he  expected  to  feel  a  deficiency  in  tho  works  of 
Raphael  upon  his  return  to  Rome;  but  immediately  ho 
saw  the  Mass  of  Bolsena  in  the  Vatican  he  exclaimed, 

*  here  1  find  not  only  Titian  and  Correggio,  but  Raphael 
also.* 

Sacchi's  manner  of  execution  was  very  broad,  and  his 
colouring  subdued  and  perfectly  harmonious;  he  is  con- 
sidered, after  Raphael,  the  best  colourist  of  the  Roman 
school.  His  design  was  pure  and  grand ;  and  his  composi- 
tion equally  natural  and  simple :  repose  and  dignity  of 
character  prevail  throughout  all  his  works.  His  forms  are  ' 
highly  classical,  though  natural ;  he  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  works  of  antiquity.  He  preferred 
tho  style  and  proportions  of  the  Antinous  to  those  of  any 
other  antient  statue;  and  he  was  as  profound  in  tho  theory 
as  he  was  excellent  in  the  practice  of  his  art.  Sacchi'died 
in  1661.  He  had  many  imitators,  and  notwithstanding  the 
rivalry  of  Pietro  da  Cortona  and  the  opposition  of  Bernini, 
he  formed  a  numerous  and  celebrated  school.  Nicolas 
Poussin  attended  his  academy,  but  his  greatest  scholar  was 
Carlo  Maratta,  who,  after  the  death  of  Sscchi,  became  the 
leader  of  the  faction  which  was  opposed  to  the  imitators  of 
Cortona.  [Roman  School  of  Painting  .J  (Passeri  ;  Lanzi; 
Ftorillo.) 

SACCHl'NI,  ANTONIO  GASPARO,  a  composer, 
whose  strains  once  resounded  in  every  lyric  theatre  in 
Europe,  but  of  whom  little  more  than  the  name  remains, 
was  born  at  Naples,  in  1735,  and  there  educated,  at  the 
Conservatorio  dt  Santa  Maria,  under  the  once  famous 
Durante,  who  himself  is  now  nearly  forgotten.  So  suc- 
cessful were  Sacchint's  studies,  that  the  moment  they  wore 
completed  he  was  engaged  to  compose  an  opera  for  Milan, 
whither  he  proceeded  for  the  purpose;  but  there  the 
prima  donna  made  so  sudden  and  so  deep  an  impression 
on  a  mind  always  too  susceptible,  that  to  her  he  devoted 
the  time  that  ought  to  have  been  bestowed  on  his  work, 
which  at  length  he  was  compelled  to  begin  and  finish, 
we  are  told,  in  four  days.  This  was  L'Isola  d'Amore, 
an  opera  that  pleased  not  only  the  public,  but  the  critics. 
Saccbiui  then  went  to  Venice,  next  to  Sluttgard,  afterwards 
to  London,  and  finally  to  Paris,  in  which  cities  his  numerous 
operas  were  performed,  but  with  roost  success  in  the  last, 
where  he  set  his  music  to  French  words  for  the  Acadimie 
R',yale.  The  Parisians,  Dr.  fiiirney  tells  us  almost  adored 
Sacchtni,  and  when  he  died — overwhelmed  with  debt  and 
exhausted  with  gout — in  1786,  he  was  honoured  with  a 
splendid  public  funeral,  at  which  Piccini,  once  his  rival, 
now  his  panegyrist,  spoke  his  tlogc. 

S  ACCOL  A'BI  UM ,  a  gen  us  of  plants  of  t  he  tribe  Vandca 
and  natural  family  of  Orehidem,  now  extensively  culti- 
vated in  hothouses*  especially  dedicated  to  their  cultivation. 
This  is  an  Asiatic  genus,  found  in  the  Indian  archipelago, 
the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  thence  extending  north  along  the 
Himalayan  Mountains  to  3u°  4'  N.  lat.,  where  S.  gut  latum  is 
found  on  trees,  as  well  as  in  more  southern  latitudes.  Tho 
genus  consists  of  caulescent  epiphytes  with  two-rowed 
coriaceous  leaves,  which  are  often  oblique  at  the  apex.  The 
flowers  are  axillary,  and  either  racemose  or  solitary. 

SA'CCOMYS.  [MtraiD*.  vol.  xv,  p.  514;  Rodentia, 
vol.  xx.,  p.  62.] 

SACKR  MORBUS  O'P'l  N*toc),  a  term  applied  appa- 
rently by  the  anticnls  to  raoro  than  one  disease,  as  Alhc- 
nreus  ( Deipnotoph.,  lib.  vii..  $  33.  p.  2*9)  speaks  of  rdc  bpac 
KaXavfiivac  yfoovc,  and  Heraclitus  is  said  by  Diogenes 
Lnerlius  iDe  Vil.  Pttilosnrh.,  lib.  ix..  cap.  i.,  }  G  and  7)  to 
have  called  Arrogance  by  thalnume:  rqv  rt  oiqaiv'upawovov 
t\tf.  Generally  however  it  is  merely  used  as  one  of  the 
numerous  names  of  epilepsy  [Epilepsy),  and  this  is  the 
explanation  given  by  Hesychius  and  Suidas  in  voc.  It  is 
first  used  by  the  author  of  the  treatise        'Irpijc  Voaov, 


'  Do  Morbo  Sacra,'  which  is  published  among  lite  works  of 
Hippocrates  (torn.  i„  p.  587,  ed.  Kiihn),  though  it  was  pro- 
bably written  by  one  of  his  successors  in  the  Dogmatic 
school.  (See  Gruner,  '  Censura  Libr.  Hippocr.,'  Vratislav., 
1772,  8vo„  $  44,  p.  162 ;  and  Ackermann,  Hist.  Liter.  Hip- 
pocr., ap.  Fabricii  Uiblioth.  Or.,  ed.  Harles,  and  Kuhn's 
Hippocr^  torn,  i.)  The  term  is  also  found  in  Aretoeus  (De 
Caut.  et  Sign.  Diutum.  Morb.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  4).  Theophanes 
Nonnus  (Epit.  de  Curat.  Morb..  can.  36),  Arlemidorus 
(Oneirocrit.,  lib.  ii..  cap.  12,  where  see  Roiff's  note  35), and 
others.  The  meaning  of  the  term  is  obscure  and  uncertain, 
and  several  derivations  of  it  arc  mentioned  by  Aretaaus 
Uococit.):  'There  is'  (says  be,  in  Dr.  Reynolds's  Trans- 
lation) 'a  sort  of  ignominy  too  in  tho  character  of  epilepsy, 
for  it  seems  to  attack  those  who  offend  tho  moon,  and  hcr.ee 
the  diseaso  is  termed  "  sacred ;"  or  it  may  ho  from  other 
reasons,  either  from  its  magnitude  (for  what  is  great  is 
"  sacred"),  or  from  the  cure  not  being  in  the  power  of  man 
but  of  God,  or  from  the  notion  that  a  demon  has  entered  the 
patient,  or  from  all  put  together,  that  it  has  been  so  called.' 
The  author  of  a  treatise '  De  Morbo  Sacro '  seems  to  have 
considered  the  origin  of  the  term  to  have  arisen  from  the 
belief  either  that  this  disease  proceeds  more  immediately 
from  tho  anger  of  the  gods,  or  that  it  is  more  wonderful 
than  others,  or  that  its  cure  depends  more  entirely  upon 
divine  assistance;  as  he  refutes  all  these  opinions  at  some 
length.  (See  also  Galen,  Comment,  vi.,  in  Hippocr.  Epi- 
dem.,  lib.  vi.,  torn.  xvii.  B.,  p.  341,  ed.  Kiihn.)  Tho  oilier 
reason  that  is  given,  viz.  '  the  magnitude  of  the  disease,'  is 
supported  by  the  author  of  the  *  Schol.  MS.  in  Gregor.  Na- 
zianz.  in  Bastii  Excerpt  is,'  quoted  in  Gaisford's  Suidas: 
rivif  api\v  hi  par  rira  Xiyouoi  vieov  rip  bvopan  Tovrtp,  ti)v 
lnt\qwrutqi>  olpai'  Upa  ii  ocrq  cttptwrf oov  at>  t\i)(fiin,  ciafipovoa 
vaoitv  rp  rortaKMt'  ixit  cat  utya  rb  ttpbv  roig  yXttaetjuuriKoie 
u9urrai  xaXuaOat.  It  is  also  indirectly  supported  by  the 
analogous  expressions  Up&v  pivot'  HXttvooio  (Homer,  Odyts., 
lib.  vi i..  v.  167),  itpitQ  'x&*>£  (***  Aihenwus,  Deipnotoph., 
lib.  vii.,  $  1 7-20,  pp.  282-4),  and  especially  by  the  anatomical 
name  upbv  6«rou>,  '  us  sacrum,'  of  which  this  seems  to  be 
the  most  probable  interpretation.  Cuelius  Aurelianus  gives 
the  following  interpretations:  'Appellatur  Epilepsia  "tacra 
passio,"  sive  quod  divinitus  puletur  immissa;  sivo  quod 
sacrain  conlaminet  animam  [which  is  supported  by  Apu- 
leius,  Apolog.,  p.  58.  ed.  Price] ;  sive  quod  in  capite  flat, 
quod  multorum  philosophorum  judicio  sacrum  lemplumest 
partis  annum  in  corpora  natre  [which  is  the  reason  given  by 
Theophanes  Nonnus,  tococit.];  sive  ob  magnitudinem  pas- 
linn  is,  inujora  enini  vulgus  tacra  vocavit.'  (De  blurb. 
Chron.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  4,  p.  291,  ed.  Amman.)  Of  all  the  ex- 
planations that  have  been  proposed,  perhaps  that  which 
derives  the  term  from  the  disease  being  supposed  to  be 
under  the  more  immediate  direction  of  the  gods  is  the  most 
likely  to  be  the  true  one,  both  os  being  the  most  antient 
and  also  as  being  that  which  Galen  preferred:  it  is  also 
indirectly  confirmed  by  two  popular  names  mentioned  by 
Leo  in  his  '  Synopsis  Medicinro,'  lib.  ii.,  cap.  i  (ap.  lirinemu. 
Anecd.  MetL  Gr.,  Liigd.  Bat.,  8vo.,  1810),  viz.  caipuv  and 
et\t\viaapi\.  If  this  is  not  the  real  meaning  of  the  term,  it 
must  have  been  applied  '  ob  magnitudinem  jkutionis,'  for 
none  of  tho  other  derivations  bear  the  slightest  marks  of 
probability. 

SACHEVERELL.  HENRY.  D.D.,  was  descended  from 
a  family  which,  according  to  Boyer  ('  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,' 
p.  406),  had  in  ono  of  its  branches  made  a  considerable 
figure  in  Derbyshire.  His  grandfather,  John  Sacheverell. 
who  bad  been  educated  for  the  church,  joined  the  Puritans 
in  tho  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and,  after  the  overthrow  of  epis- 
copacy, officiated  as  Presbyterian  minister  at  Winraunton 
in  Somersetshire ;  but,  refusing  to  conform,  was  of  course 
silenced  at  lite  Restoration,  and,  being  afterwards  appre- 
hended at  a  conventicle,  endured  an  imprisonment  of  three 
vears,  which  is  said  to  have  occasioned  his  death.  Joshua, 
his  son  by  a  first  marriage,  however  grew  up  a  zealous 
churchman,  nnd  died  minister  of  St.  Peter's  church,  Mail- 
borough,  leaving  a  widow,  with  a  numerous  family,  in  very 
poor  circumstances.  Honry,  one  of  the  sons,  the  suhjoct  of 
the  present  notice,  who  appears  to  have  been  born  about 
1672,  was  adopted  by  one  Edward  Hearst,  an  apothecary  of 
the  place,  who  was  his  godfather;  and  by  Heoist's  widow 
he  was,  after  having  attended  the  grammar-school  of  Marl- 
borough, sent  to  Magdalen  College.  Oxford.  At  college 
Sacheverell  was  chamber-fellow  with  Addison,  and  they  re- 
mained intimate  friends  till  politics  separated  them  thirty  . 
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years  after.  To  Sacheverell  Addison  inscribed  in  a  very 
affectionate  dedication  his  '  Farewell  to  the  Muse*,'  written 
in  1G9-I,  when  he  intended  to  enter  into  holy  orders.  Sache- 
verell himself  also  cultivated  both  English  and  Latin  poetry; 
several  of  his  pieces  in  Latin  verse  (some  ascribed  to  hi* 
pupils,  but  others  with  his  own  name  affixed  to  them)  are 
contained  in  the  '  Muss  AnglicanaV  and  he  is  the  author 
of  a  translation  into  rhyme  of  part  of  Virgil's'  First  Georgic,' 
dedicated  to  Dryden.  which  is  printed  in  the  third  volume  of 
Nichols's  '  Collection  of  Poems.' 

Sachaverell  became  a  fellow  of  his  college,  and  appears 
to  have  been  rather  celebrated  and  successful  as  a  col- 
lego  tutor.    The  Whig  accounts  of  him  indeed  are  full 
of  stories  to  his  disadvantage  iu  this  as  in  every .  other 
part  of  his  career,  but  they  have  all  the  air  of  the  in- 
ventions or  exaggerations  of  party  malice.    Among  other 
things  it  is  asserted  that  he  was  refused  ordination  by 
Dr.  Lloyd,  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  (afterwards 
of  Worcester),  on  the  ground  of  his  deficiency  both  in 
divinity  and  classical  knowledge;   but  afterwards,  it  is 
added,  he  was,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  bishop  of 
Oxford,  admitted  into  holy  orders  by  this  same  Lloyd. '  with 
particular  marks  of  favour.'    He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in 
IfiOG.of  B.D.  in  1707,  and  of  D.D.  in  1708.    The  first  living 
ho  held  was  Cannock  in  Staffordshire,  but  in  1705  he  was 
appointed  preacher  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark;  and  it  was 
while  in  this  situation  that  he  delivered  his  two  famous  ser- 
mons, the  first  at  the  assizes  at  Derby,  on  the  1 5th  of  August, 
1709,  the  second  before  the  lord-mavor  at  St.  Paul's,  on  the 
5th  of  November  in  the  same  year,  these  discourse*,  having 
been  printed,  wcro  both  in  December  following  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  passed  a 
resolution  denouncing  them  as  '  malicious,  scandalous,  and 
seditious  libels,  highly  reflecting  upon  her  majesty  and 
government,  the  late  happy  Revolution  and  the  Protestant 
succession  as  by  law  established,  and  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, tending  to  alienate  the  affectionsof  her  majesty's 
good  subjects,  and  to  create  jealousies  and  divisions  among 
them.     Ihe  author  and  printer  were  at  the  same  time 
ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  which  they  did 


the  sermon,  and  intended  to  print  30,000.  ' I  believe.'  M 

hSr  Of  12!  Si  "fi^M****  »«dly  Ji  T, 
Uf  .hl*  St«  Pauls  sermon  Burnet  tutcs  uutaW 
40,000  copies  were  supposed  to  have  been  printed  aaddT 
persed  overthe  nation.  The  fever  had  now  probably  tZ 
what  cooled;  but  the  popular  enthusiasm  of  which  |X 
been  the  object, and  which  had  produced  such  decided  tJ 
he  results,  had  necessarily  made  Sachaverell  a  wrsoVTf 
importance,  at  least  for  a  short  time  longer.  Within a  awcth 
after  tho  removal  of  bis  suspension,  the  queen  weswted 
him  to  the  valuable  rectory  of  St.  Andrew,  koMwTS 
appears  that  he  had  interest  enough  with  the  new  m^r, 
u  PwOC,a,t*  ai*°  a  h*ndsome  provision  for  one  of  histoutb* 
ii  c i  had  besides  the  good  fortune  to  have  a  considcr«li!ee>ute 
at  Callow  in  Derbyslure  left  to  him  by  his  kinraiaii  cime 
Sacheverell,  Esq.  He  never  appeared  again  u  an  author 
except  in  a  dedication  prefixed  to  a  volume  of  pojilitmow' 
sermons  by  the  Rev.  W.  Adams,  published  in  1716;  tmfcw 
is  stated  to  have  made  some  noise  in  the  world  by  buiiia- 
rcla  and  law-suiU  with  his  parishioners-a  sort  of  uinulm 
which  his  system  |>ossibly  required  after  hi»  having  nin«l 
so  remarkable  a  part  in  the  greater  field  of  national  affa.i. 
He  vu  also  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  tbcalkiv 
plot  of  lug  friend  Atterbury,  who  is  believed  to  hare  vwu: 


the  defence  which  be  delivered  on  his  itnpearbnuat,  siiii  to 
whom,  then  in  exile,  he  left  a  legacy  of  sou/,  at  hmlei  h. 
which  took  place 5th  June,  1724.  (State  TrnU,*,\  xv. 
pp.  1-522;  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  MS-K; 
Burnet's  History  of  hit  own  Time,  ii.  537.  kc:  hover'. 
History  of  the  Beirn  of  Queen  Anne,  pp.406,&r ;  TibUI'i 
Continuation  of  Rapin,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  l-jy,  kc  ;  Swift*  M<- 
nal.  Four  Last  Years  of  the  Queen,  and  other  works; 
Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Account  of  her  Comkct.  Km 
!"  Howc11'"  8tat«  Trials,  vol.  xv..  p.  14,  informs  «tbt 
'  There  is  a  curious  passage  about  Sacheverell  in  Htf.i*> 
"James  II.,"  p.  184;'  but  Harris  wrote  no  Life  of  Jjoih 


  —    „.  „,„  Iluuvc>  „„„-„   nicy  nia 

accordingly  on  the  next  day  (14th  December);  and  then 
after  he  had  admitted  the  authorship  of  tho  sermons,  it  was 
moyed  and  carried  that  Sacheverell  should  be  impeached  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.   It  is  asserted  by  Sw.Ct 
and  other  authorities  that  Sacheverell's  real  offence,  in  the 
eye  of  tho  Whig  ministry  of  the  day.  was  his  having  in  one 
or  his  two  discourses  pointed,  as  was  conceived,  at  the  lord- 
treasurer  Godolphin,  in  a  passage  about  '  the  crafty  insidi- 
ousncss  of  such  wiley  Volpones.'   Volpone  seems  to  have 
been  before  this  a  popular  nickname  of  Godolphin.  After 
various  preliminary  proceedings,  the  trial  commenced  before 
the  House  of  Lords  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  27lh  of 
iebruary.  1710,  and  lasted  till  the  20th  of  March,  on  which 
tlu\mTUyuf  tl,oi«;  lordships  (60,o52)  pronounced 
Sacheverell  guilty;  and  three  days  after,  sentence  was 
passed,  adjudging  him  not  to  preach  fpr  three  years  ensuine 
and  ordering  his  two  sermons  to  be  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman.    The  populace,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  accused,  considering  him,  with  the  great  majoritvof  the 
clergy,  as  the  champion  of  the  church,  celebrated  this  im- 
potent  conclusion  of  the  affair  with  bonfires  and  other  r™ 
jotctngs  both  ,n  London  and  all  over  the  kingdom  and 
when,  m  May  following,  he  set  out  to  take  possession^ "he 
living  of  Salatm  in  Shropshire,  to  which  he  had  been  pre! 
scnted,  1m  journey  to  Oxford,  and  thence  by  Banbury.War- 

ri  «rTh"m  t0,,m  P^nnent.  was  a  continued 
triumph,  jihich  was  prolonged  as  he  returned  to  London 
through  Shrewsbury  Bndgenorth.  Ludlow,  Worceatw  2nd 
other  towns.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  nothing  had 
so  much  effect  as  this  affair  of  Sacheverell's  in  influenc  Sg 
the  general  c  cction  which  took  place  this  same  autumn 

of  r^,T™    ^C.C0nSnnUCnCe0f^h,ch  was  tho  overthrow 
ol  tiodolphm  and  his  colleagues. 

On  ,he  expiration  of  his  sentence,  in  March,  1 713,  Sache- 
verell preached  at  St.  Saviour's  church,  on  the  Christian 

nubXdT  "I?  <lU,Jr  °f  V"ff'm*  ht  our  enemi^and  a  n 
Published  h.s  discourse.  '  I  have  been  reading  Saoheverdl s 
long  dull  fermon.  which  he  sent  me.'  says  h.s  Wend  Sw  ft 
in  hi.  Journal  to  Stella,  under  date  of  4tli  April  *  iV  is  the 
first  sermon  since  his  suspension  has  expired;  but  not  a  word 
in  it  upon  the  occasion,  except  two  or  three  remote  hints ' 

-  iTtA  V\Tfl%  en,.ry  !ie  ">at  Sacheverell  him", 

wlf  had  told  him  the  bookseller  had  given  him  100/  for 


11.,  nor  can  we  find  Sacheverell  mentioned  in  any  of  k* 
other  Lives.) 

SACHS,  HANS,  whoso  real  name  is  said  to  bawbw 
Loutzdorffer,  was  the  most  eminent  poetical  genitn  ik: 
Germany  produced  at  the  period  of  tho  Reformation, tut* 
doctrines  of  which  he  became  a  convert,  and  assisted  liens* 
of  Protestantism  by  his  pen.  This  most  piol.flc  is  mil  a 
original  and  highly  gifted  writer,  was  bom  November 
1494,  at  Numberg,  where  his  father  was  a  tailor,  and  sfttr 
studying  at  the  Latin  schools,  he  was  put  to  be  instruct** 
in  the  business  of  a  shoemaker. 

About  two  years  after  he  entered  his  appreDtrfttW 
that  is,  about  the  age  of  seventeen,  Hans  became  tbe  diwflt 
of  Leonard  Nnnnenbeck,  a  weaver  by  trade,  but  al» » 
meistersinger  [Germany,  Literature,  p.  194],  wboitiiwri 
him  into  the  mystery  of  weaving  verses.  Aisoosaib 
apprenticeship  expired,  ho  set  forth  on  his  wamkriro 
through  Germany  in  his  double  capacity,  makinp  it  a  prat 
to  visit  those  cities  which  were  most  renowned  for  to 
poetical  societies  and  corporations  of  singer?.  Hiving 
finished  his  pilgrimage,  he  returned  and  settled  at  Nirs- 
berg,  where,  in  1 51 9,  he  married  Kunegunda  Kreul»r,»to 
proved  an  excellent  wife,  and  bore  h  im  five  sons  asd  '*«> 
daughters.  She  died  in  1560  (after  surviving  aUk*r«-™i: 
and  in  the  following  year,  when  ho  was  sixty  st.  Sart» 
married  Barbara  Harscher,  which  union  proved  no  lw 
nappy  than  the  former  one.  His  eyesight  becomiBj  i»- 
paired,  and  bis  hearing  still  more  so,  ho  withdrew  fn« 
society,  and  shut  himseir  up  with  his  books;  bis  nam  ii 
serenity  and  cheerfulness  of  temper  however  were  net 
turbed  by  these  misfortunes.    Thus  tranquilly  lie  reached 

ir8u-    ^enr'  JanunrV  1578. 

If  his  literary  character  be  estimated  by  the  number 
his  productions,  Hans  Sachs  was  literally  oneof  the? 
writers  Germany  has  ever  produced,  for  tliev  nnxi'mi"1 
altogether  to  upwards  of  six  thousand  different  op- 
tions, of  which  only  a  portion  are  contained  in  the  fi«  ''"||J 
volumes  of  his  pieces  printed  at  Niirnbcrg,  \57(>-^-  1U 
may  therefore  very  well  he  pa.allded  toLincde  Vefia:  mil 
considering  that  ho  had  unothcr  l»usiite«s.  the  fernMy-f  * 
pen  is  even  more  surprisjmr  than  ilmt  of  the  *■ 
Such  extraordinary  writers  however  pay  a  double  pewty ; 
their  productions  are  of  necessity  only  extempor.inwu*  fu- 
sions upon  paper  ;  and  by  far  ll:o  greater  bulk  uf  ili«m  a"1-' 
bo  consigned  to  oblivion.    By  posterity  they  are  kn^ 
only  ns  recorded  literary  phenomena :  they  preserve  a  name 
in  tbe  annals  of  poetry,  pud  as  much  as  that  Jim  bee"* 
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complished  by  a  tingle  composition,  such  as  the  '  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Churchyard,'  and  '  Julius  von  Tarent,' — productions 
that  immortalise  the  names  of  a  Gray  and  a  Leisewiti.  For 
the  student  who  is  desirous  of  tracing  the  formation  of  the 
language  and  literature  of  Germany,  the  works  of  Sachs 
possess  considerable  interest  independent  of  their  intrinsic 
merits,  which  however,  to  be  fairly  appreciated,  must  be 
considered  with  reference  to  his  own  times  and  country. 
They  display  great  shrewdness,  liveliness,  and  keenness  of 
satire,  together  with  a  steady  manliness  of  tone.  But  they 
adso  frequently  offend  both  modern  taste  and  modem  ideas 
of  doeorum.  Their  failing  in  that  respect  is  the  very  reverse 
of  refined  immorality.  Nor  is  that  by  any  means  their  sole 
defect ;  for,  as  might  indeed  be  expected,  they  are  overlaid 
*nh  a  great  deal  of  mere  garrulous  prosing,  unrelieved  by 
any  charm  of  versification.  Another  great  fault  is,  that  all 
the  subjects  are  too  much  in  the  same  strain,  stamped  by 
the  same  manner ;  wherefore  it  has  been  remarked,  that 
two  or  three  of  his  pieces  serve  to  render  us  acquainted 
with  tho  whole.  Yet  it  is  easier  to  point  out  faults  and 
imperfections  of  the  kind  above  mentioned,  than  to  estimate 
such  a  writer  critically.  After  observing  that  Goethe  has 
imitated  Hans  Sachs  in  his 'Faust,'  his  character  is  thus 
gummed  up  in  the '  Retrospective  Review  :'  *  If  three  requi- 
sites arc  to  be  looked  for  in  poetry — invention,  expression, 
and  enthusiasm, — we  shall  find  all  these  blended  in  Sachs. 
He  is  an  inventor  of  forms  and  of  things:  his  allegories  are 
lively,  poetical,  fresh,  and  brilliant ;  his  expression  rich ; 
his  language  choice  (?),  harmonious  (?),  and  teeming  with 
new  phraseologies  full  of  character  and  point  and  beauty. 
But  what  especially  enhances  the  interest  of  his  composi- 
tions, is  the  fidelity  of  colouring  with  which  he  exhibits  the 
characters  and  times  which  he  paints.'  This  last  remark 
mu«t  be  taken  with  great  limitation,  and  with  reference  only 
to  the  manners  of  bis  own  age,  for  his  anachronisms  against 
history,  costume,  and  probability  are  frequently  quite 
startling— Semiramis  and  Cleopatra,  Agrippina  and  Cly- 
temncstra,  appear  together  in  the  same  piece.  In  fact, 
according  to  his  own  confession,  he  was  acquainted  with 
neither  Greek  nor  Latin,  and  knew  the  works  of  tho  an- 
t  tents  only  through  such  translations  as  were  then  to  be 
procured.  Yet,  though  excluded  from  the  learned  lan- 
guages, his  reading  was  remarkably  extensive.  After  all, 
whatever  imperfections  criticism  may  allege  against  the 
writer,  biography  has  none  to  record  against  the  man,  save 
ihosc  whirh  are  common  to  human  nature.  He  uniformly 
employed  his  pen  with  the  best  of  motives — to  reform  and  in- 
instruct  ;  and  not  only  was  his  personal  character  irre- 
proachable, but  the  amiable  bonhwnmie  of  his  disposition 
such  a*  to  obtain  for  him  the  appellation  of 'Honest  Hans 
Sachs.' 

8ACHTLEVEN  (or  ZACHTLEVEN),  CORNELIUS, 
was  born  at  Rotterdam,  in  1606.  It  is  not  known  under 
what  roaster  he  studied,  but  it  is  apparent  that  ho  was  a 
careful  observer  of  nature.  He  settled  at  Antwerp,  and 
gained  great  reputation  by  painting  subjects  from  low  life 
in  imitation  of  Brauwer.  His  corps-de-garde  are  much 
praised  for  their  judicious  grouping  and  truth  to  nature. 
He  painted  also  tho  interiors  of  farmhouses,  and  the  sports 
and  recreations  of  the  villagers,  in  the  style  and  manner  of 
D.  Tenters.  Though  much  inferior  to  the  two  great  artists 
whom  he  chose  for  his  models,  his  works  have  considerable 
merit,  and  are  found  in  the  best  collections. 

SACHTLEVEN,  HERMAN,  was  born  at  Rotterdam, 
in  1609,  and  studied  under  John  van  Goycn.    He  did  not 
however  confine  himself  to  the  style  of  his  master,  but  ap- 
plied with  the  greatest  diligence  to  the  study  of  nature, 
making  numerous  sketches  and  designs,  which  are  highly 
esteemed  by  the  curious.   The  scenery  of  the  Netherlands 
not  being  suitable  to  his  taste,  he  visited  the  countries  on 
tho  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  which  afforded  him 
more  picturesque  subjects.    Some  writers  have  affirmed 
that  he  visited  Italy,  but  the  Dutch  biographers  appear  to 
have  proved  that  ho  never  travelled  farther  from  home 
than  to  the  countries  above  mentioned.    His  pictures  are 
highly  finished,  with  a  light  free  touch,  and  a  skilful  ma 
naeement  of  the  aerial  perspective.    He  generally  intro- 
duces into  his  landscapes  a  great  number  of  figures  and 
boats,  which  arc  drawn  with  great  correctness  and  spirit. 
His  skies  and  distances  arc  in  general  clear,  and  he  often 
endeavours  to  express  tho  effects  of  the  vapourbotween  the 
eye  and  remote  objects,  like  Berghcm  and  Wouverraans. 
Hi*  merit  was  justly  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries,  and 


bis  best  pictures,  which  are  not  common,  are  still  highly 
esteemed.   He  died  in  1 685.  at  tho  age  of  76. 

SACK,  a  Spanish  wine  of  the  dry  kind ;  in  French,  J  in 
tec.  It  is  called  seek  in  an  article,  cited  by  bishop  Percy, 
from  an  old  account-book  of  tho  city  of  Worcester:  '  Anno 
Eliz.  xxxiiij".  Item,  for  a  gallon  of  claret  wine  and  terk, 
and  a  pound  of  sugar.'  Other  instances  have  been  found. 
See  the  various  notes  on  the  two  parts  of  Shakspcre's 
'  Henry  IV.'  It  is  the  same  wino  which  is  now  named 
Sherry. 

Falstaff  calls  it  Shetris  tack,  that  is,  sack  from  Xercs  in 
Spain.  Blount,  in  his  '  Glossographia,'  describes  it  thus 
'  Sherry  sack,  so  called  from  Xercs.  a  sea-town  of  Corduba 
in  Spain,  whero  that  kind  of  sack  is  made.'  Ritson  pre- 
tended that  tho  old  sack  of  Falstaff's  lime  was  a  compound 
of  sherry,  cider,  and  sugar,  but  he  produced  no  goixl  au- 
thority for  the  assertion.  The  chief  difficulty  about  sack 
has  arisen  from  the  later  importation  of  sweet  w  ines  from 
Malaga,  the  Canaries,  &c.,  which  wero  at  first  called  Ma- 
laga or  Canary  sacks ;  sack  being  by  that  time  considered 
as  a  name  applicable  to  all  sweet  wines.  Sweet  wines  were 
not  so  early  imported.  Howell  says,  m  his  '  Londinopolis' 
p.  102,  4 1  read  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  that  no  sweet 
wines  were  brought  into  this  realm  but  Malmsyes;'  and 
soon  after  (p.  103),  '  Moreover  no  sacks  were  sold  but 
Rumney,  and  that  for  medicine  more  than  for  drink  ;  but 
now  many  kinds  of  sacks  are  known  and  used.' 

One  of  these  sweet  wines  still  retains  the  name  of  sack. 
It  is  little  used,  but  being  proverbial  for  sweetness,  it  has 
caused  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the  original  dry  sack. 
Falstaff  says, '  A  good  Sherris  sack  has  a  two-fold  opera- 
tion iu  it.'  (2  Henry IV.,  iv.  I.)  Presently  he  calls  it  Sher- 
ris only;  and  soon  after  both  names  are  used  indiscrimi- 
nately. The  drinking  of  it  with  sugar  was  not  peculiar  to 
Falstaff.  The  same  beverage  occurs  in  tho  «  Wild. goose 
Chace'  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  act  v.,  sc.  2.  It  is  said 
also  of  a  porsonage,  in  the  'Miseries  of  In  forced  Mar- 
riage,' that  'he  lies  ratting  himself  with  sack  and  sugar  in 
the  house,  while  his  brothers  are  fain  to  walko  with  lean 
purses  abroad.* 

If  further  proof  were  wanting  that  Falstaff's  sack  was  not 
a  sweet  wine,  but  was  actually  Sherry,  it  is  abundantly  fur- 
nished by  Dr.  Vernier's  work,  entitled  «  Via  recta  ad  Vitam 
longam,'  published  in  1637.  Aftor  discussing  medicinally 
the  propriety  of  mixing  sugar  with  sack,  he  adds,  •  but  what  I 
have  spoken  of  mixing  sugar  with  sack  must  be  understood 
of  Sherie  sack ;  for  to  mix  sugar  with  other  wines  that  in 
a  common  appellation  are  called  sack,  and  arc  sweeter  in 
taste,  makes  it  unpleasant  to  the  palate  and  fulsomo  to  the 
stomach.' 

But  the  derivation  of  sack  from  sec  may  not  be  quite  certain. 
Douce,  in  his  'Illustrations  of  Shakspere,'  says. '  Fowl's 
"  Treatise  of  Politike  Power,"  1556,  12 mo,  and  Cotgrave, 
in  his  Dictionary,  make  sack  to  be  tin  sec.'  This  plausible 
etymology  might  have  been  wholly  relied  on  if  an  ingeniuus 
female  traveller,  in  speaking  of  tho  Tartar  Koumt*,  a  pre- 
paratiou  of  mare's  milk,  had  not  informed  us  that  she  should 
not  choose  to  partake  of  it  out  of  the  goat-skin  sacks  in 
which  it  is  carried,  'as  the  Spaniard*,'  says  she,'  do  their 
wine;  which  by  the  by .  is  a  practice  so  common  in  Spam 
as  to  givo  the  name  of  sack  to  a  species  of  sweet  wine  once 
highlv  prized  in  Great  Britain.' 

(Guthrie's  Tour  through  the  Crimea,  1802,  Ito.,  p.  22'J  : 
"Narci's  Glossary,  v.  '  Sack Doucc's  Jfluslr.  of  S/i<iksf,erc, 
vol.  i..  p.  117.) 

SACKATOO.    fSoonAw.]  • 
SACKETS  HARBOUR.  [Nkw\ohk.] 
SACK.VILLE.  THOMAS.  EARL  OK  DORSET,  was 
bom  in  the  year  1536,  at  Buckhurst  in  Sussex.    He  was 
the  only  son  of  Sir  Richard  Sackville,  the  representative  of 
a  very  antient  family,  who  had  been  high  in  oflice  under 
Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.    After  studying  some 
time  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  taking  the  degree 
of  M  A.  in  the  latter  university,  he  removed  to  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar.    Shortly  afterwards  lie 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His 
youth,  though  passed  in  dissipation  and  extravagance,  was 
not  wholly  mispont,  as  is  shown  by  his  poems,  which  were 
written  at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  were  the  first  fruits  of 
his  vigorous  and  fertile  mind.    At  the  time  of  his  father's 
death,  in  156G,  he  returned  from  the  Continent,  which  ho 
had  visited  after  his  marriage.    In  the  same  year  he  was 
creatod  Lord  Buckhurst  by  Elizabeth,  and  having  on  a 
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sudden  reformed  his  habits  of  profiiseness,  received  from 
that  time  various  marks  of  royal  favour.  In  1570  he  was 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  France,  to  treat  of  the  marriage  then 
proposed  between  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Anjou ;  and 
in  1367  was  employed  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the 
United  States  of  the  Netherlands,  to  adjust  the  differences 
between  them  and  the  carl  of  Leicester,  whose  anger  he 
drew  upon  himself  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  and  was  in 
consequence  imprisoned  till  the  death  of  his  formidable 
enemy  in  I58M,  after  which  event  lie  was  at  onco  restorod 
to  Elizabeth's  confidence,  and  filled  a  variety  of  state  offices. 
In  1698,  on  tlio  death  of  Burghley,  he  was  made  lord 
treasurer,  which  situation  he  held  during  the  next  reign 
till  his  death,  April  19,  1608,  having,  with  rare  good  fortune, 
had  his  great  services  fully  appreciated  by  two  royal  per- 
sonages of  very  different  character.  His  letters,  many  of 
which  are  preserved  in  the  Cotton  collection  in  the  British 
Museum,  show  that  he  was  distinguished  by  the  qualities 
which  befit  a  statesman,  and  they  confirm  the  judgment  of 
his  contemporaries. 

His  poems  nre — the  tragedy  of  Ferrex  and  Porrcx,*  called 
in  a  later  edition  •  Gorboduc  ;*  4  The  Induction,'  or  poetical 
preface  to  'The  Mirror  for  Magist rates;'  together  with 
'  The  Complaint  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,'  in  the  same 
collection.  Of  these  'The  Induction '  possesses  great  merit, 
and  reminds  us  of  the  poems  of  Spencer,  to  which,  though 
inferior  in  richness  of  imagery,  it  bears  great  resemblance, 
not  only  in  the  curious  exactness  with  which  the  lively  por- 
traiture of  allegorical  personages  is  made  out,  but  in  the 
language  and  metre.  The  earnestness  and  quaintness  of 
anli(|uatcd  forms  of  speech,  and  the  stately  structure  of  the 
verse,  contribute  much  in  the  compositions  of  both  poets  to 
the  solemn  effect  of  the  pictures  which  are  presented  in 
succession  to  tho  reader.  Warton,  in  his  'History  of  Eng- 
lish l'ootry,'  considers  Dorset  to  have  furnished  the  model 
upon  which  Spencer  formed  his  style.  For  some  further 
information,  sec  Wood's  Athence  Oxonhntet  (Bliss). 

SACKVILLE,  CHARLES,  EARL  OF  DORSET, 
was  born  January  24,  1637.  In  his  youth  he  travelled  into 
Italy,  and  returned  a  little  before  the  Restoration;  be  after- 
wards sat  in  parliament  for  the  borough  of  East  Grinstead 
in  Sussex.  Being,  like  most  young  nobleman  of  his  day, 
of  a  dissolute  turn,  he  engaged  in  no  public  employment, 
and  he  became  a  great  favourite  with  Charles  it.  In 
1165,  being  then  Lord  Buckhurst,  he  attended  the  duke  of 
York  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Dutch  war;  and  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  in  which  the  enemy  were  defeated,  and  Opdam,  their 
admiral,  killed,  he  is  said  to  have  composed  the  celebrated 
song  beginning  '  To  all  ye  ladies  now  on  land.*  He  was 
employed  after  this  in  short  embassies  to  France.  Having 
become  carl  of  Dorset  by  tho  death  of  his  father.  1677.  he 
soun  aftor  chose  for  his  second  wife  a  daughter  of  the  earl 
of  Northampton. 

Dorset  was  favourably  noticed  by  James  II.,  but  ceased 
to  be  one  of  his  adherents  as  he  grew  more  violent  in  his 
measures.  After  tho  king's  departure,  he  sat  with  other 
peers  in  council  to  preserve  the  public  peace.  At  the  ac- 
cession of  William  HI.  he  was  appointed  lord-chamberlain 
<>f  the  household,  and  received  other  marks  of  royal  favour. 
His  health  after  this  declined,  and  he  died  at  Bath,  January 
19,  1705-6.  A  rare  felicity,  both  in  speech  and  action,  seems 
to  have  distinguished  Dorset  above  all  his  contemporaries. 
This  is  admitted  by  those  of  his  brother  courtiers  who  were 
themselves  most  remarkable  for  wit  and  address.  Some- 
thing of  the  case  and  aprightliness  of  his  conversation  has 
been  transmitted  to  us  through  his  poems,  though  there  is 
little  to  justify  the  extravagant  praises  of  Dryden  and 
others,  these  compositions  being  few  in  number  and  on 
trifling  subjects.  They  are  printed  among  the  minor  poets. 
An  elaborate  panegyric  by  Prior,  and  a  biography  by  John- 
son, ti bridged  from  a  longer  one  by  Cibber,  may  be  con- 
sulted for  his  life.  Sec  also  Walpole's  *  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors' (Park). 

SACKVILLE,  LORD  GEORGE,  a  younger  son  of  the 
ducal  house  of  Dorset,  was  born  January  V.6,  1716.  During 
the  reign  of  George  II.  he  was  actively  engaged  both  as  a 
statesman  and  a  politician;  be  served  at  Detlingcn  and 
Fontenoy,  and  at  the  battle  of  Minden.  fought  in  1759,  he 
commanded  the  British  forces  under  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick.  To  this  he  owes  the  greater  part  of  his  noto- 
riety :  having  failed  to  execute  the  prince'sorders  to  charge, 
by  which  default  the  victory  was  rendered  less  decisive  than 
it  might  have  been,  he  was  insulted  by  his  commander,  and, 


at  his  own  request,  recalled  to  England,  where  he  demanded, 
and  with  some  difficulty  obtained,  a  court-martial,  by  whira, 
April  3,  1760,  he  was  adjudged  incapable  of  serving  there- 
after in  any  military  capacity.  George  II.,  who  was  highly 
incensed  at  Sackville's  conduct,  took  every  means  of  ren- 
dering his  punishment  most  galling;  and  among  other 
things,  erased  with  his  own  hand,  in  council.  Lord  George 
Sackville's  name  from  the  list  of  privy-councillors.  In  toe 
reign  of  George  HI.,  to  whom  he  was  personally  acceptable, 
he  returned  to  public  life;  and  having  attached  himself  to 
Lord  North,  was  made  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  in 
1775,  and  had  the  direction  of  the  American  war:  with 
what  success  need  not  be  here  said.  In  1782,  he,  with  his 
leader,  retired  from  office,  having  just  before  been  raised  to 
tho  peerage  bv  the  titles  of  Viscount  Sackville  and  Baron 
of  Bolebrook,  titles  united  to  the  dukedom  of  Dorset  by 
the  accession  of  Lord  George's  eldest  son  to  that  supcrior 
dignity.  In  1770  Lord  George  Sackville  took  the  name 
of  Germain,  for  an  inheritance,  under  which  name  be  s 
equally  well  known.    He  died  August  26,  1 78S. 

Two  explanations  may  be  found  of  his  misconduct  at 
Minden:  one,  lack  of  personal  courage,  of  which  he  had 
before  been  suspected;  the  other,  personal  pique  against 
Prince  Ferdinand,  indisposing  him  to  act  with  vigour.  The 
latter  is  hardly  more  creditable  than  the  former.  It  is  to  be 
added  however  that  some  inconsistency  seems  to  have 
existed  in  the  orders  delivered  to  him,  which  may  have  given 
rise  to  hesitation  in  a  man  unequal  to  the  emergency, 
without  gross  cowardice  or  wilful  and  predetermined  be- 
trayal of  trust. 

SACRAMENTS  and  TRANSUBSTANT1ATION. 
'  No  religion,' wrote  Barrow  of  thcChristiau,  in  the  ncnoas 
language  of  the  time,  'can  be  purer  from  superstitious 
alloys  or  freer  from  useless  incumbrances  than  is  this; 
the  ritual  observances  it  cojoineth  being  as  very  few  in 
number,  in  nature  simple,  and  easy  to  observe,  so  evidently 
reasonable,  very  decent,  and  very  useful,  able  to  instruct 
us  in,  apt  to  excito  us  to  the  practice  of  our  wholesome  du- 
ties.' Most  religious  denominations  will  agree  in  the  truth 
of  these  remarks,  although,  as  in  the  case  of  the  doctrine 
of  justification  (the  corner-stone  of  individual  Christianity), 
various  shades  of  interpretation  have  obtained  currency  ; 
so,  with  regard  to  the  particulars  of  the  Sacraments  (the 
entrance  and  centre  of  Christian  fellowship),  the  greatest 
diversity  of  opinion  prevails. 

Tho  Christian  Sacraments  arc  not  merely  certain  high 
forms,  but  the  highest  acts  of  church  membership.  For  the 
Christian  church  being  but  the  outward  visible  representa- 
tion of  the  internal  fellowship  of  the  faithful  with  Christ, 
and  with  one  another;  this  twofold  clement  of  the  church 
is  most  fitly  corresponded  to  by  the  institution  of  external 
visible  actions,  intended  to  express  an  internal  spiritual 
effect  or  grace.  Such  are  the  Sacraments,  a  term  used  to 
express  *  Sacramentum,'  by  which  the  Greek  mytterion  is 
rendered  in  the  old  Italic  versions,  and  also  in  the 
Vulgate. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  the  Sacraments,  as  is  well 
known,  two  opinions  are  current  among  Christian  < 
nities,— the  Greek  and  Romish  churches  holding  the 
her  of  seven,  while  all  other  Catholic  bodies  limit  the  num- 
ber to  two.  The  history  of  this  difference  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows.  The  term  Sacrament  was  applied  by  the  Fathers  to 
the  mysterious  doctrines  of  religion,  as  the  Trinity,  the  In- 
carnation, and,  in  some  instances,  to  the  ordinances)  of  re- 
ligion in  a  wide  sense.  In  a  certain  sense  the  seven-fold 
system  of  the  church  of  Rome  may  be  considered  as  an 
abatement  of  the  lax  terminology  of  some  of  the  Fathers. 
The  title  of  Sacraments  is  by  bcr  limited  to  seven  actions — 
baptism,  or  the  sign  of  our  spiritual  birth  ;  tho  eucb»n.«t, 
in  which  our  spiritual  life  is  nourished ;  confirmation,  for 
the  strengthening  of  the  same ;  penance,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  lapsed;  extreme  unction,  as  a  preparation  for 
death;  matrimony,  for  maintenance  of  tho  race  of  man- 
kind in  general ;  and  orders,  for  that  of  the  race  of  God's 
ministers. 

Without  entering  into  the  controversy  on  this  subject,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  number  of  seven,  as 
asserted  by  the  church  of  Rome,  is  very  far  from.  bong 
sanctioned  by  tho  uniform  assent  of  ecclesiastical  practice. 
Antecedently  to  a  very  modern  synod  (that  of  Florence)  tbe 
number  of  seven  had  never  been  positively  settled. 

The  two  sacraments  then,  to  which,  in  tbe  judgment  of 
all  Catholic  bodies  (saro  the  Greek  and  Romish 
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nions)  the  number  is  properly  limited,  are  those  of  baptism 
aud  the  Lord'*  supper.  It  in  asserted  that  on  the  basis  of 
two  Jewish  riles  of  reooguised  typical  import  our  Lord 
established,  by  direct  command,  those  two  sacraments,  of 
which  alone  the  authority  is  unquestionable.  An  indirect 
argument  in  favour  of  this  more  restricted  view  may  be 
drawn  from  the  Romanist  statements  respecting  the  relative 
value  of  the  several  sacraments.  For  although  the  autho- 
rities of  that  church  aro  consistently  anxious  to  prove  the 
entire  number  of  seven  to  be  equal  in  rank,  the  dignity 
which  they  directly  attribute  to  the  eucharist.  and  that 
which  they  cannot  withhold  from  baptism,  may  be  in  somo 
sort  alleged  as  an  involuntary  assent  to  the  doctriue  of  the 
opposite  party. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  scheme  of  salvation  provi- 
dentially offered  to  man  is  faith  in  the  Saviour ;  that  is, 
that  through  Christ  a  path  is  opened  to  heaven.  The  eye 
of  this  Christian  faith  is  not  couBned  exclusively  to  the 
doctrine,  or  the  person,  or  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ ;  but  it  comprises  within  its  range  the  entire  system. 
It  consists  in  a  perfect  devotion  to  Jesus  ;  in  an  internal 
union  with  him,  and  spiritual  imitation  of  him.  in  which 
man  appears  as  a  new  creature,  both  as  regards  knowledge, 
feeling,  and  action.  The  symbols  of  this  faith,  and  the  acts 
by  which  an  obligation  to  it  is  expressed,  are  the  two 
Christian  sacraments,  baptism  aud  the  Lord's  supper. 

I.  Like  the  other  sacrament,  that  of  baptism  is  based  on  a 
Jewish  custom.    An  examination  of  the  antiquities  and 
ritual  of  that  people  establishes  this  fact  to  an  extent 
nut  generally  known.    Baptism  denotes  the  admission  of  a 
dependence  on  Christ,  and  an  entrance  into  fellowship  with 
him ;  consequently,  an  appropriation  of  all  that  Christ 
bestows  upon  believers.    By  baptism  is  expressed  the  two- 
fold relation  of  man, — to  his  previous  condition,  which  he 
renounces— and  the  new  one  on  which  be  enters;  to  his 
spiritual  death  with  Christ,  in  that  he  appropriates  by  faith 
the  work  of  redemption,  which  was  completed  by  Hi*  death ; 
and  to  his  rising  again  to  walk  in  newness  of  life  through 
faith  in  His  resurrection,  the  pledge  of  his  own  future  one. 
From  this  fellowship  with  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  God,  re- 
sult a  new  filial  relation  of  man  to  the  Father,  and  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  Spirit  imparted  by  Christ.   Christ  is  the 
donor  of  the  true  spiritual  baptism,  of  which  that  by  water 
is  a  symbol  only ;  and  this  adoption  into  the  divine  Spirit 
constitutes  the  difference  between  the  Christian  baptUm 
and  the  baptism  of  John. 

With  regard  to  the  effects  produced  by  baptism,  no  dog- 
mas, save  those  of  grace  and  justification,  have  perhaps 
been  so  productive  of  disputes  as  this  of  baptismal  regene- 
ration and  the  kindred  subject  of  infant  baptism.  The 
opinion*  held  by  the  church  of  England,  that  of  Rome,  and 
the  Lutheran,  do  not  differ  in  material  particulars;  while 
i  hose  of  other  religious  denominations  will  be  found  to  vary 
uit  a  like  measure  with  their  leading  principles)  from  what 
-  usually  known  as  the  Catholic  doctrine. 

The  Mcnnoniteg,  whose  doctrinal  statements  on  this  head 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  systematic  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  anti-psedobaptist  family,  define  baptism 
us  the  act  by  which  a  parly,  being  of  mature  judgment,  is 
received,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  into  the 
Christian  Church,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  sincerity  of  his 
•  outfit ion  and  the  heartiness  of  his  faith,  is  renewed  iu- 
w.irdly,  and  guided  into  newness  of  life. 

Fuustus  Socinus,  in  his  epistles,  speaks  of  baptism  as  an 
indifferent  matter,  destitute  alike  of  perpetual  obligation 
and  of  the  original  warrant  of  Christ  or  his  Apostle*. 
"i  he  Racoviau  Catechism,  after  limiting-  the  ceremonial 
precepts  of  Jesus  to  the  single  one  of  the  Lord's  .supper, 
<  alls  it  a  *  vehement  error'  to  attach  any  power  of  regene- 
ration to  baptism.  This  it  considers  as  a  simple  external 
profession  of  belief  in  Christ,  to  be  made  by  adult  converts 
from  heathenism  or  Judaism. 

The  main  difference  upon  this  point  between  the  tenets 
of  the  Socimans  and  of  the  Remonstrants  or  Arminians 
appears  to  be  comprised  in  the  extension  (by  the  latter)  of 
the  rile  to  infants,  but  as  a  matter  of  private  opinion.  The 
rejection  of  baptism  by  the  followers  of  Schwcnkfeld,  and 
subsequently  by  the  body  of  Friends,  as  an  external,  carnal 
institution,  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  spiritualism 
,f  i  He.se  sects. 

Tbe  accordance  of  the  Lutheran  church  and  that  of  Rome 
upon  the  sacrament  of  baptism  being  admitted  in  the  main, 
it  rcwts  upon  sufficient  authority  that  the  church  of  Eng- 
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land  has  in  this  matter 'simply  adopted  those  theological 
terms  which  through  all  ages  of  the  Catholic  church  hnd 
been  understood  in  the  same  unvaried  meaning;'  and 
further,  which  are  held  by  the  church  of  Rome  in  a  mean' 
ing  equivalent  to  that  of  the  teachers  by  whom  the  church 
of  England  was  restored. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  in  the  authoritative  for- 
mularies of  the  church  of  England  the  doctrine  of  bap 
tismal  regeneration  is  throughout  asserted  or  implied.  By 
baptism,  when  rightly  received,  'the  soul  is  admitted  to  the 
benefits  of  Christ's  atonement.*  and  (to  quote  further  from 
the  same  writer)  'is  considered  lobe  rightly  received,  when 
there  is  no  positive  obstacle  or  hindrance  to  the  reception.' 
The  admission  of  the  first  of  these  positions — simply,  and 
as  revealed  in  Scripture — would  have  obviated  much  unpro* 
fusible  controversy.  Leaving  the  first  question  on  this  footing, 
the  second,  as  to  the  efficacy  of  baptism  in  cases  where  no  posi- 
tive obstacle  or  hindrance  is  opposed  to  the  reception  (which 
includes  the  case  of  infants),  is  answered  in  the  affirmative 
by  the  Anglican,  as  by  all  Catholic  branches  of  the  Christian 
church.  •  He  which  with  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer 
did  so  great  works  of  mercy  for  restoration  of  bodily  health, 
was  worthily  judged  as  able  to  effect  the  infusion  of  hea- 
venly grace  into  them  whose  age  was  not  yet  depraved  with 
that  malice  which  might  be  supposed  a  bar  to  the  goodness 
of  God  towards  them.'  If  these  words  of  Hooker  be 
coupled  with  the  declaration  of  Christ,  that,  so  far  from  de- 
sinning  the  law,  he  came  to  give  it  in  all  essentials  a  new 
and  spiritual  extension  ;  that  on  all  great  occasions  he 
built  on  a  Jewish  foundation;  that  the  other  sacrament  was 
founded  on  the  passover;  that  the  Christian  church  was 
derived  from  the  Synagogue :  if  all  this  be  united  with  his 
declarations  concerning  infants,  and  his  kingdom,  and  the 
entrance  therein— it  must  be  confessed  that  either  our  Lord 
declared  infants  capable  of  inheriting  what  they  nuver  could 
attain  to,  or  that  having  so  declared,  he  willed  them  to  be 
qualified  by  a  Christian  adaptation  of  a  rite  already  familiar. 
'  As  for  baptism  of  infants,'  writes  Archbishop  Usher, 1  it  is 
sufficiently  warranted  by  reasons  of  Scripture,  though  not 
by  example.'  So  thought  the  apostles,  and  so  likewise  the 
early  Christians.  That  infant  baptism,  from  the  time  of 
the  apostles,  was  ordinarily  practised  in  the  church,  rests 
on  very  valid  proof.  In  support  of  this,  Origen,  Cyprian, 
and  Tertullian  may  be  fairly  quoted. 

II.  The  various  opinions  respecting  the  exact  import  and 
appropriate  benefits  of  the  Lord's  supper  are  of  high  anti- 
quity. The  difficulties  connected  with  the  question  are 
increased  by  tho  general  adherence  to  tbe  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, observable  in  the  liturgical  formularies.  The  non- 
existence of  a  dogmatical  theology  during  the  first  ages  of 
the  church  is  well  known,  which  renders  it  unnecessary  to 
look  for  exact  scientific  definitions  throughout  that  period. 
But.  concurrently  with  the  uniformity  of  practice  above 
adverted  to,  there  is  to  be  found  a  threefold  variety  of 
interpretation,  corresponding  with  the  peculiar  views  of 
what  may  be  considered  the  three  principal  schools  of  early 
Christian  theology. 

The  church  of  Asia  Minor,  as  also  some  great  Origenists 
in  the  West,  professed  views  of  the  holy  eucharist  which 
the  church  of  Rome  and  the  Lutheran  have  (to  a  certain 
extent)  pleaded  as  the  sentiments  of  antiquity  supporting 
their  own.  Such  were  those  of  Ignatius,  Justin  Martyr. 
Lemmas.  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Gregory  of 
Nj  ssa,  Ami  rose,  Chrysostom,  and  Thcodoret.  The  common 
point  of  agreement  among  these  writers  is  the  communion  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  a  high  spiritual  sense  gene- 
rally. But  a  considerable  difference  of  statement  regarding 
details  is  observable  among  them.  For  example,  some  ex- 
pressions of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  are  directly  and  strongly 
opposed  to  the  tenet  of  transubstantiation,  which  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  is  not  unfairly  quoted  as  supporting. 

The  views  of  the  church  of  North  Africa,  as  expressed 
by  Tertullian.  Cyprian,  and  Augustine,  differed  as  a  whole 
from  those  just  named.  The  African  doctors  may  be  con- 
sidered as  regarding  the  eucharist  as  an  active  and  efficacious 
symbol. 

A  thin!  party,  that  of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  applied 
in  some  measure  its  usual  allegorising  views  to  this  sacra- 
ment. But  even  in  the  absence  of  all  approach  on  the 
part  of  these  Fathers  to  corporeal  views,  a  leaning  to  the 
sentiments  of  tho  first- mentioned  parly  is  observable  in 
some  portions  of  their  writing*. 

Each  of  the  many  designations  by  which  this  wurament 
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was  known  uniil  tho  close  of  the  fourth  century,  horc  some 
reference  to  the  original  object  of  its  institution.  Tins  may 
be  traced  throughout  the  various  expression*— breaking  of 
bread  communion.  Lord  s  supper,  eucharist,  oblation,  com- 
memoration, and  pa^sover.    Ecclesiastical  antiquity  cannot 
bo  adduced  with  fairness  in  support  of  the  literal  in- 
terpretation applied  by  a  large  body  of  Christians  to  the 
•words  used  by  our  Lord  in  his  institution  of  this  sacrament 
John  of  Damascus,  the  principal  writer  of  the  Eastern 
church,  maintained  (it  is  true),  on  the  authority  of  some  of 
the  Father*,  a  literal  change  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  The  figurative  interpretation  put 
upon  the  words  ofChiist  by  a  council  at  Constantinople  in 
A  n.  "5  i.  was  denied  at  the  second  council  of  Nice  in  7S7, 
when  it  was  ruled  that  the  sacred  symbols  are  not  figures 
or  image*  at  all,  but  the  real  body  and  blood.  Theophylaot 
and  Euthyiniu*  Zigabenus  coincide  with  John  of  Damascus. 
But  it  was  roserved  for  the  Western  church  to  carry  out  into 
its  reraoie  consequences  the  doctrine  of  a  material  change, 
which,  in  common  with  her  Eastern  sister,  she  ultimately 
came  to  maintain.    Great  discrepancy  of  expression  on  this  . 
subject  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Western  theologians 
anterior  to  the  titneof  Charlemagne;  the  utmost  however  that 
can  be  fairly  drawn  from  them  is  that  the  sacramental  elc-  | 
incuts  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  purely  symbolical.  But 
it  is  undeniable  that  a  strong  tendency  to  transubstanliation 
(as  it  was  afterwards  termed)  is  throughout  discernible. 
This  doctrine  was  maintained  during  the  ninth  century  by 
Puschasius  Radbert  moro  precisely  and  authoritatively  than 
before.    He  was  opposed  however  by  Rabanus  Maurus,  and 
Ralraron  or  Bertram  (whose  sounder  and  more  scriptural 
views  many  centuries  later  found  an  echo  in  our  own 
Ridley),  and  also  by  the  suspected  ingenuity  of  Scotus 
Erigena. 

Various  instances  of  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substanliation subsequently  occurred ;  but,  supported  by 
authority  like  that  of  Sylvester  II.  (the  famous  Gerbert), 
H  continued  to  gain  ground.  During  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury it  had  become  an  article,  to  dissent  from  which  was 
heretical ;  although  a  doctrine  substantially  the  same  with 
that  held  by  the  Anglican  church  at  the  present  day  was 
preached  bv  doctors  such  as  Alfric,  and  although  an  arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  Leutheric,  advocated  opinions  regarding  the 
eucharist  similar  to  those  which  involved  Bcrongar  of 
Tours  in  controversy  with  Lanfranc,  and  drew  upon  him  the 
hostility  and  condemnation  of  popes  and  councils. 

In  this  condition  the  dogma  of  transubstanliation  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  schoolmen,  whose  marvellous  inge- 
nuity was  devoted  to  establishing  and  explaining  what 
became  the  centre  and  support  of  the  theurgic  preten- 
sions of  the  hierarchy  of  the  middle  ages.  The  term 
transubstantiation  was  probably  introduced  into  the  ecclesi- 
astical vocabulary  by  Htldebert  of  Tours.  The  dialectic 
talents  of  Lombard,  Alexander  Hales,  Albert,  and  Aquinas 
were  Timorously  employed  on  this  subject.  It  was  in 
vested  with  legal  authority  by  Gratian.  Fit 
trine  was  established  as  matter  of  faith  at  the  Lateian 
Council  in  1215.  Even  Occam  assented  to  its  truth,  and  it 
was  subsequently  ratified  at  Trent.  Among  the  numerous 
controversies  connected  with  the  different  theories  on  the 
subject,  the  moro  modern  opinions  are  marked  by  a  ten- 
dency to  regard  the  eucharist  as  a  purely  symbolical  rite. 
For  transubstantiation  Luther  substituted  (probably  through 
the  effect  of  Occam's  writings)  a  corporal  local  presence, 
commonly  called  oonsubsUntiation.  There  appears  an  in- 
consistency in  the  obstinacy  with  which  Luther  contended 
for  his  theory.  He  had  abandoned  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass 
and  the  thcurgic  pretensions  connoctcd  with  the  real  pre- 
sence which  made  this  dogma  of  such  importance  to  (lie 
church  of  Rome.  Luther's  great  object  was  to  preserve  this 
sacrament  from  being  degraded  by  the  same  imspirilual 
subjective  views  (a*  he  conceived)  with  which  it  was  me- 
nu red  by  Carlstadt  and  his  party.  This  evil  would  be. 
bc>i  remedied  by  a  bold  assertion  of  the  objective  dignity of 
this  sacrament,  divested  of  the  superstitious  additions  with 
which  it  was  encumbered  in  the  church  of  Rome.  Hence 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  eucharist.  What  has  been  said 
will  suffice  to  show  how  ungrounded  is  the  charge  some- 
times brought  against  Luther  — that  he  threw  away  iho  sub- 
stance while  he  -  retained  the  shell.  But  his  tenacious 
adherence  to  scholasticism  in  this  respect  contrasts  strangely 
with  his  uncompromising  hostility  to  that  philosophy  re- 
specting the  fundamental  dogma  of  justification  by  faith. 
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Zwingli,  on  the  other  hand,  together  with  a  « 
local  presence,  rejected  all  notion  of  a  spiritu 
and  graces.    But  the  opinions  of  Calvin  shortly  afterward* 
superseded  the  colder  ones  of  Zwingli.  many  of  whose  fol- 


>rporal  and 
al  presence 


superseded  ... 

lowers,  to  quote  from  Waterland.  abandoned  the  notion  uf 
naked  signs  and  figures  to  the  Anabaptists  of  those  times, 
where  they  rested,  till  again  revived  by  the  Socinians,  who 
afterwards  handed  them  down  to  the  Remonstrants. 

The  point  of  divergence  between  the  adherents  of  Luther 
and  Calvin  respecting  the  eucharist  may  be  stated  thus.  The 
former  party  held,  aecoiding  to  the  earlier  Augsburg  Con- 
fession and  the  Form  of  Concord,  that  the  body  of  Christ  wa* 
cotiUined  in.  with,  and  under  the  sacramental  bread.  Ttw 
others  held  the  doctrine  only  of  a  real  spiritual  feeding  uii 
the  body  of  Christ,  which  took  place  in  the  faithful  con- 
temporaneously with  the  reception  of  the  outward  ce- 
ments. In  the  opinion  or  Waterland,  •  Calvin  refined  upon 
Zwingli's  scheme,  steering  a  kind  of  middle  course  be- 
tween the  extremes.  He  appears  to  have  set  out  right, 
taking  his  ground  with  good  judgment  ;  and  had  he  but 
built  as  carefully  upon  it  afterwards,  no  fault  could  have 
been  justly  found.' 

The  late'  Bishop  Lloyd  considered  that  the  Anglican  doc- 
trine was  borrowed  from  that  of  Calvin.   The  third  and 
fourth  clauses  of  the  twenty-eighth  article  respecting  the 
manner  and  means  after  and  by  which  the  body  of  Cbnst 
is  taken  in  that  sacrament,  would  nxm  to  support  this 
view.     But  the  words  of  Waterland  may  be  fairly  quoted 
as  expressing  briefly  the  opinion  held  by  the  majority  of 
Anglican  teachers  on   this  subject :  '  Our  divines  who 
came  after  Calvin  had  some  advantage  in  point  of  time, 
and  a  greater  still  in  the  rulo  or  method  which  they 
pitched  upon  as  most  proper  to  proceed  by.    The  sum 
of  all  is,  that  sacramental  or  symbolical  feeding  in  tfce 
eucharist  is  feeding  upon  tho  body  broken  and  the  blood 
shed  under  the  signs  and  symbols  of  bread  and  wine ;  the 
result  of  such  feeding  is  the  strengthening  or  perfcciing 
our  mystical  union  with  the  body  glorified,  and  so,  properly 
speaking,  we  feed  upon  the  body  as  dead,  and  w  e  receive  it 
into  closer  union  as  living,  and  both  in  the  eucharist  when 
duly  celebrated.' 
SACRED  WAR.   [Phimp,  p.  74;  Pnocts.] 
SACRIFICE,  an  offering  made  to  God.  in  which  the 
thing  offered  is  wholly  or  partially  destroyed.    It  is  Rene- 
rally  supposed  that  sacrifices  were  instiiuled  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  Adam,  when  God  made  with  him  what  i* 
called  '  tho  covenant  of  grace ;'  and  that  on  this  occasujii  the 
sacrifice  was  partly  an  atonement  for  Adam's  sin,  partly  » 
ratification  of  the  covenant.  This  supposition  is  fouudedon 
tho  fact  that  God  clad  Adam  and  Eve  with  the  skins  of 
beasts;  and  since  animal  food  had  not  yet  been  given  to 
man,  it  is  thought  that  these  beasts  must  have  been  slam  i» 
sacrifices.    (Generis,  chap,  iii.)    In  the  next  generation  we 
meet  with  sacrifices  as  a  divine  appointment.  ((7m,  iv.  1-5  ) 
All  over  the  world  sacrifices  have  been  found  in  sonic  form 
Finally,  the  doc-  <  or  other,  which  is  another  proof  of  their  great  aniiqmh. 

Their  chief  object  is  to  alone  for  sin  [AtonkmentJ,  but 
they  have  also  been  offered  as  the  means  of  gaining  the 
favour  and  assistance  of  God.  and  of  expressing  submission 
and  gratitude  to  hi  in.  They  may  bo  divided  into  two  elates, 
bloody  and  unbloody.  In  the  heathen  world  human  sacri- 
fices have  been  very  generally  prevalent,  apparently  from  a 
notion  that  human  life  is  the  most  precious  thing  that  can 
be  offered  to  the  divine  Being.  Sacrifices  form  a  large  part 
of  the  Jewish  law.  [Moses.]  Christians  believe  them  to 
be  abolished  since  the  death  of  Christ,  since,  as  Paul  argues 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  was  the  one  groat  sacri- 
fice which  has  for  ever  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men. 

Valuable  remarks  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  most  eminent  theologians;  but  sueh  notice* 
are  too  numerous  to  be  referred  to  here.  See  especially  the 
article  *  Sacrifice,'  in  Charles  Taylors  edition  of  Calmcf* 
Dictionary  to  the  Bible. 

SACRILEGE  is  'the  felonious  taking  of  any  goods  out 
of  any  parish-church  or  other  church  or  chapel.'  By  the 
common  law  it  was  a  capital  offence,  though  the  offender 
seems  to  have  been  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy  at  the 
discretion  of  the  ordinary.  But  oven  if  it  were  not  clergy- 
able at  the  common  law,  yet  the  statute  25  Bdw.  HI,  r-  4. 
'  De  Clero,'  comprehended  this  as  well  as  other  crimes,  and 
gave  "the  privilege  of  holy  church  to  all  manner  of  clerks, 
as  well  secular  as  religious.'  Afterwards,  by  the  statutes  of 
•23  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  1,  and  25  Hen.  VIII.,  c  3,  revived  by 
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5  and  6  Edw.  VI.,  c.  10,  all  persons  not  in  holy  orders  were 
excluded  from  the  benefit  of  clergy  who  on  an  indictment 
for  robbing  any  church,  chapel,  or  other  holy  place  were 
convicted,  stood  mute,  or  peremptorily  challenged  more 
tha  n  twenty  of  the  jurors:  and  by  3  and  4  W.  &  M.,  c.  9, 
the  same  consequences  followed  upon  their  outlawry.  It 
seems  however  that  no  sacrilege  came  within  these  statutes 
which  wan  not  accompanied  by  an  actual  breaking  of  a 
church,  &c.  But  by  1  Edw.  VI.,  c.  12,  all  persons  in  general 
were  deprived  of  their  clergy  for  the  felonious  taking  of  any 
goods  out  of  any  parish-church  or  other  church  or  chapel 
in  ah  cases,  except  that  or  challenging  more  than  twenly  : 
and  by  3  and  4  W.  &  M.,  c.  9.  upon  such  a  challenging,  as 
well  us  upon  a  conviction,  &c.  upon  an  indictment,  whether 
in  the  same  county  wherein  the  sacrilege  was  committed, 
or  in  a  different  ono.  It  seems  that  sacrilege  was  the  only 
felony  at  common  law  which  deprived  the  offender  of  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary. 

The  present  slate  of  the  law  of  sacrilege  depends  on  the 
statute  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.,  c  29,  s.  10,  which  onsets  that  'if 
any  person  shall  break  and  enter  any  church  or  chapel,  and 
steal  therein  any  chattel,  or  having  stolen  any  chattel  in 
any  church  or  chapel,  shall  break  out  of  the  same,  every 
such  offender,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  suffer  death  as 
a  felon.' 

By  9  Goo.  IV.,  c.  55,  s.  10,  the  same  protection  was  ex- 
tended to  meeting-houses  and  all  places  of  divine  worship. 

By  statute  5  and  6  Will.  IV.,  e.  81.  Iho  punishment  of 
death  was  abolished,  and  transportation  for  life  or  for  any 
term  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  imprisonment  with  or  I 
without  hard  labour  for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  years, 
was  substituted  in  its  place.  These  penalties  were  again 
altered  by  6  Will.  IV.,  c.  4,  which  'limited  the  term  of  im- 
prisonment to  three  years,  and  gave  to  ihe  couit  a  discre- 
tionary power  of  awarding  any  period  of  solitary  confine- 
ment during  such  term.  But  now,  by  the  statute  7  Will. 
IV.,  and  1  Vic,  c.  90.  s.  5.  no  offender  may  be  kept  in  soli- 
tary confinement  for  more  than  one  month  .at  a  time,  or 
three  months  in  the  space  of  one  year. 

SACRO-BOSCO,  JOHANNES  OE,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish mathematician  of  the  thirteenth  century,  contemporary 
with  Roger  Bacon.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Holywood,  but  is  not  positively  known, 
there  having  been  at  that  period  at  least  two  towns  iu 
England  of  that  name.  According  to  Mackenzie,  who  has 
claimed  him  for  a  native  of  Scotland  without  any  satisfac- 
tory evidence,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  university 
«f  Paris  in  the  year  1221,  where  he  afterwards  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  professor  of  mathematics.  All  the 
biographers  agree  in  asserting  that  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  at  Paris,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  he 
was  some  few  years  at  Oxford,  where  he  is  said  by  Whet- 
hatnstedo  to  have  lectured  before  large  audiences  with 
great  applause.  He  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1256,  as 
appears  from  the  inscription  on  his  monument  in  the  clois- 
ters of  the  Mathurine  convent  at  that  place.  As  an  author, 
he  is  more  distinguished  by  a  few  elementary  works  which 
he  loft  behind  him,  and  which  obtained  a  most  extended 
popularity,  than  for  much  originality  of  talent-  His  treatise 
'  De  Sphtora  Mundi,'  which  is  merely  a  paraphrased  transla- 
tion of  a  portion  of  Ptolemy's  '  Almagest,'  continued  to  be 
used  in  the  schools  for  nearly  four  centuries;  it  was  printed 
for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1172.  passed  through  more 
than  twenty  editions,  and  was  commented  on  by  several 
first-rate  astronomers.  In  1244  he  composed  a  tract,  '  De 
Computo  Ecclesiastico,'  which  contains  the  common  rules 
of  that  science ;  a  curious  colophon,  which  Wallts  and  Vos- 
sius  give  from  old  MS.  copies,  is  our  authority  for  the  date 
of  its  composition.  Perhaps  however  his  most  popular  work 
is  a  tract  '  De  Algorismo,'  one  of  the  earliest  known  works 
on  arithmetic  iu  which  the  Arabic  numerical  notation  is 
employed.  This  latter  work,  which  is  very  common  in 
manuscript,  has  been  recently  printed  in  Harwell's  '  Kara 
Mathematical  p.  1-20,  and  a  nearly  contemporary  English 
translation  of  it  is  preserved  in  manuscript  tn  the  Ashino- 
lean  library  at  Oxford. 

SACRUM,  OS  (Stf>ov  i>orovv).  a  name  used  by  some  of 
the  antient  medical  writers  in  a  larger  sense  than  that  which 
is  now  attached  to  it.  Galen  himself  sometimes  means  to 
designate  bv  this  term  the  os  coccygis  as  well  us  what  is  now 
called  Ihe  ot  sacrum  (See  '  De  Usu  Part.  Corp.  Hum.,'  lib. 
xii.,  cap.  12) ;  in  other  passages  he  restricts  its  meaning  to 
the  modern  signification,  as  do  also  Rufus  Ephesius  (•  De 


Corp.  Hum.  Part.  Appellat.,'  p.  52.  ed  Clinch.)  and  Julius 
Pollux  cOnomasl..'  lib.  ii.,  cap.  4,  $  182).  The  origin  of  tho 
name  is  doubtful ;  some  suppose  it  to  have  been  given  '  qu6d 
in  eo  aliquid  sacri  arcanique  insit,  quoniam  partus  tempore 
divimtus  aperiatur.eductoque  fustu  solidescat  miro  quodam 
naturm  opificio'  (J.  Gorra?t  'Dcfinit.  Med.');  others  again, 
'  quod  purtesquaa  huic  ossi  adjacent  diis  offerri  in  sacrificiis 
solerent,  id  quod  Menandrl  testimonio  conflrmant,  ot  ii  r,)» 
o«r*ev  Jk(mv  6{><ravri(.  Elytnol.  Magn.  in  voce.'  (Ibid.)  The 
most  probable  derivation  however  appears  to  bo  from  the 
sense  qf  greatness  sometimes  signiGed  by  the  word  upbf, 
which  is  perhaps  also  tho  meaning  of  the  name  Sacer  Mor- 
but.  [Sackr  Morbus,  and  the  authorities  there  given.]  It 
seems  to  have  been  called  hy  various  names  by  the  old  ana- 
tomists, viz.  *\arbb«roi-v  (Galen,  *  De  Usu  Part. Corp.  Hum..' 
lib.  xii.,  cap.  12,  p.  ftc,  &c),  vicoait&vlvkov  ('  Anonymi  Isag. 
Anat.,'  cap.  35),  rpijric  kokkvX  (Jul.  Pollux,  lococil.)  &c.  and 
perhaps  the  first  of  these  rather  confirms  the  opinion  that 
the  epithet  Upbv,  sacrum,  also  was  applied  to  the  bone  in 
consequence  of  its  size.  * 

SACY,  ANTOINB  ISAAC  SILVESTRE  DE.  was 
born  at  Paris.  21st  Sept..  1758.    His  father  Jacques  Abra- 
ham Silvcstre  practised  as  a  notary  in  that  capital.    At  the 
early  age  of  seven  De  Sacy  lost  his  father,  but  his  mother 
took  great  care  of  his  education,  which,  owing  to  the  delicate 
stale  of  his  health,  was  directed  by  a  tutor  under  Ins  mater- 
nal roof.    His  progress  in  classical  studies  was  very  rapid, 
as  appears  from  his  intimate  acquaintance  both  with  Latin 
and  Greek  literature.    At  the  age  of  twelve  he  became 
acquainted  with  Dom  Berthereau,  u  Benedictine  of  St. 
Germain-des-Pres,  who  was  then  engaged  in  preparing  a 
collection  of  such  Arabian  historians  as  have  written  on  tha 
Crusades,  and  who  inspired  him  with  a  taste  for  Oriental 
languages.    Having  finished  his  classical  studies,  De  Sacy 
began  the  study  of  Hebrew.    From  Hebrew  he  proceeded 
to  the  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Samaritan,  and  thence  to  Arabic 
and  Ethiopic.     With  theso  laborious  pursuits  De  Sacy 
combined  the  study  of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  English,  and 
German  languages,  with  all  which  he  made  himself  well 
acquainted.    He  soon  added  to  his  knowledge  of  Arabic 
that  of  Persian  and  Turkish,  two  languages  which,  being 
then  very  little  known  in  Europe,  required  new  investiga- 
tions on  his  part.     De  Sacy's  first  literary  labours  were 
directed  towards  biblical  researches.    In  1 7*0,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  he  undertook  the  examination  of  a  Syriac 
MS.  m  the  Bibliothdque  Royale,  which  contained  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Kings,  and  ho  raado  some  notes 
on  the  subject  which  appeared  in  Eichhorn's  '  Biblical  and 
Oriental  Repertory'  (Loydeii,  vol.  vii.,  p.  227.  et  sen.).  In 
I7H5  he  was  elected  a  titular  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles- Lett  res.    Immediately  upon  his  ap- 
pointment he  wrote  two  memoirs,  one  upon  the  breaking  of 
tho  dike  of  Irem  in  Arabia  Felix,  the  other  on  the  ori- 
ginal vestiges  of  Arabian  literature  {Recueil  de  VAcad.  de* 
Inscriptions,  vol.  xlviti.,  old  series;  vol.  x.,  new  series).  Iu 
tho  tame  vear  Do  Sacy  was  nominated  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Academy  which  was  uppointed  to  make  ana- 
lyses and  extracts  from  the  roost  important  ineditcd  works 
in  the  Royal  Library ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  volume  of  the 
collection  entitled  Notices  et  Extraits,  &c.  which  does  not 
contain  some  notice  by  him  of  a  Persian  or  Arabic  work. 
Among  his  contributions  tho  most  remarkable  are  his 
'Biographies  of  Persian  Poets'  (vol.  iv.),  and  a  notice  on 
f..ur  Arabic  works  relative  to  the  conquest  .>!  Yemen  by  the 
Otbomans   in  the  sixteenth  century  (vol.  iv.).  Shortly 
after  he  wrote  his  admirable  Memoirs  on  various  antiquities 
of  Persia,  and  deciphered  the  Pehlvi  inscriptions  of  Nakshi- 
Rostem.  near  the  ruins  of  the  antient  Persepolis.  .  He  also 
gave  the  various  readings  on  the  medals  of  the  Snssaniau 
kings,  together  with  an  abstract  of  their  history  translated 
from  Mirkhond.    The  whole  was  published  in  l"0:t,  in  one 
vol.  4to.    During  tho  revolutionary  period  De  Sacy  with- 
drew with  his  family  to  a  small  country-house  some  leagues 
from  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of 
Oriental  literature.    Among  his  labours  at  that  time  are  his 
'Researches  into  the  Religious  Tenets  and  Customs  nf  ihe 
Druses,'  which  however  were  not  published  till  shoniv  be- 
fore his  death.    In  1795  a  school  for  teaching  living  Orien- 
tal languages  being  instituted  by  a  decree  of  the  Conven- 
tion. De  Sacy  was  appointed  Professor  of  Arabic.    He  then 
gave  all  his  attention  to  the  composition  of  an  Arabic  grain- 
mar,  which  he  compiled  cruelly  from  the  works  of  native 
grammarians;  and  about  the  same  time  (1799)  bo  pub 
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lishcd  his  '  Principles  of  General  Grammar,*  of  which  a 
third  edition  appeared  in  1816,  Paris,  \imo.  In  lbOi  De 
Sucy  was  sent  by  the  Imperial  government  to  Genoa  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  certain  Arabic  manuscripts  which 
were  said  to  exist  in  the  archives  of  the  city;  and  on  his 
return  to  Paris  in  1806  he  made  a  report  to  the  Academy 
on  the  historical  documents  which  he  had  found  there.  In 
the  same  year  De  Sacy  was  appointed  Professor  of  Persian, 
and  he  published  his  'Chrestomathie  Arabe.'  or  a  selec- 
tion of  extracts  from  various  Arabian  writers,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  by  far  the  most  valuable  work  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents thai  has  yet  appeared.  In  1810  his  Arabic  Grammar, 
the  fruit  of  Afieun  years'  almost  incessant  labour,  was  pub- 
lished, as  well  as  his  translation  of  Abd-al-latif 's  account 
of  Egypt  ( Relation  de  f  Egypt,  &c,  4to.,  1810).  About  the 
same  time  he  published  a  '  Memoir  on  the  Orthography 
and  Manner  of  reciting  the  Koran'  (Not.et  Ert*  vol.  viii.), 
and  was  likewise  one  of  the  most  zealous  contributors  to  the 
'Magastn  Encyclopedique,"  the  'Mines  de  I 'Orient,'  and  the 
'  Annales  des  Voyages.'  On  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  iii 
1814,  De  Sacy,  who  had  received  from  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment the  title  of  baron,  became  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  was  also  appointed  a  member  of  the  Council 
for  Public  Instruction.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  found- 
ing the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
president.  In  1816  he  published,  under  the  title  of  'Calila 
et  Dinna,'  the  Arabic  text  of  the  Fables  of  Bidpai,  and  the 
Moallakah  (or  suspended  poem)  of  Lebid.  with  a  French 
version  and  critical  notes.  In  1819  appeared  the '  Pend- 
Nameh'  (Book  of  Counsels)  in  Persian  and  French,  with 
copious  notes.  The  whole  of  the  *Makamat'  (Sessions)  of 
Hariri,  in  Arabic,  with  a  commentary  also  in  Arabic,  was  hia 
next  publication,  the  edition  being  made  with  so  much  care 
that  it  met  with  a  ready  sale  even  in  eastern  countries.  In 
1826- -J 7  De  Sacy  published  a  new  edition  of  his  'Chresto- 
mathie Arabe,'  with  corrections  and  considerable  additions; 
and  in  1829  he  added  a  supplementary  volume,  entitled 
'  Anthologie  Grammaticale  Arabe.'  The  second  edition  of 
his  Arabic  Grammar  appeared  in  1831.  In  1832  Louis- 
Philippe  elevated  De  Sacy  to  the  peerage,  and  appointed 
bim  keeper  of  the  Oriental  MSS  in  the  King's  Library, 
and  Perpetual  Secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 
De  Sacy's  last  work  was  his '  Expose  de  la  Religion  dos 
Druses,*  which  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  1838.  in  two 
volumes,  8vo.  On  the  19th  of  February  of  the  same  year, 
as  De  Sat-y  was  returning  from  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  where 
he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  debate,  he  fell  in  the 
street  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  He  was  removed  to  his  house, 
where  he  died  on  the  following  day,  in  the  eightieth  year  of 
his  age.  Oriental  literature  is  greatly  indebted  lo  the  labours 
of  this  distinguished  scholar.  He  not  only  contributed  to 
extend  our  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  Oriental  litera- 
ture, but  it  was  on  his  recommendation  that  professorships 
of  Chinese,  Sanscrit,  and  Hindostanee  were  established  in 
Paris;  and  it  was  also  under  his  direction  that  the  Russian 
and  Prussian  institutions  for  Oriental  studies  were  raised 
to  their  present  eminence.  A  very  able  paper,  giving  an 
account  of  De  Sacy's  life  and  writings,  was  read  on  the  23rd 
of  June,  1838,  before  the  Academy,  by  M.  Reinaud,  who 
was  his  personal  friend.  It  has  since  been  published  under 
the  title  of '  Notice  Historique  et  Lttteraire  eur  M.  le  Baron 
Silvestre  de  Sacy.' 

SADDUCEES(£a3£ovcaT<M),oneof  the  four  Jewish  sects 
at  the  time  of  Christ.  Their  origin  is  unknown,  Tor  little 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  Rabbinical  tradition  which 
makes  them  the  followers  of  Zadok,  a  disciple  of  Antigonus 
Sore  ho.  They  denied  the  existence  of  any  spiritual  beings 
except  God,  and  believed  that  the  soul  died  with  the  body, 
and  therefore  that  there  was  no  resurrection.  {Matt.,  xxii. 
23;  Act*,  xxiii.  8.)  In  consequence  of  this  disbelief  in  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  they  were  inex- 
orable in  punishing  crimes.    They  rejected  the  doetrines  of 

(destination  and  providence,  maintaining  that  men  were 
eft  to  determine  their  own  course  without  assistance  or 
hindrance  from  God.  They  rejected  the  traditions  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  adhered  to  the  text  of  the  Mosaic  law.  They 
have  been  accused  of  rejecting  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  except  the  Pentateuch;  but  the  passage  of 
Josephus,  on  which  this  charge  is  founded,  does  not  sustain 
it  Though  inveterately  opposed  to  the  Pharisees,  they 
united  with  them  against  Christ.  During  the  period  to 
which  the  New  Testament  refers,  they  seem  to  have  been 
the  itronger  party  in  the  Sanhedrim,  and  some  of  their 


body  Mere  high-priests,  as  Caiaphas  and  Anatiiu.  h 
seems  that  they  considerably  modified  their  opinions  $ 
progress  of  time,  and  received  the  doctrines  of  angelic  be-.nei 
and  of  the  resurrection  ;  so  that  at  last  they  were  only  du- 
tinguished  by  their  rejection  of  tradition,  from  whichcireum- 
stance  they  obtained  the  name  of  Canutes,  in  the  eijbii 
century  a  d. 

(Josephus,  Antiq^  xiii.  5,9.10,6;  xviii.  I,  4;  Jnritk 
War,  ii.  8,  14;  Prideaux's  Connection;  Jahn's  AMU 
Aniiquittet;  Calmet'a  Dictionary;  Winer's  Ml,tdn 
Realwbrterbuch.) 

SADLER,  SIR  RALPH,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry 
Sadler,  Esq.,  was  born  at  Hackney  in  Middlesex,  in  nor, 
when  his  family  had  been  for  some  time  settled.  In  est!; 
life  he  gained  a  situation  in  the  family  of  Thomas  Croomll, 
ear)  of  Essex,  who  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  Henry 
VIII.,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  the  distototioe.  uf 
the  religious  houses,  and  he  had  his  fall  share  of  then 
spoil.  In  1537  he  commenced  a  long  series  of  dipluitti; 
services  in  Scotland;  in  the  first  instance,  chiefly  with  die 
view  of  detaching  that  country  from  its  close  alliance  vita 
France,  and  persuading  the  king  of  Scotland  to  imitate  hn 
uncle's  conduct  toward  the  see  of  Rome  and  the  clergy.  In 
these  objects  however  he  failed.  In  1540  he  last  bit  pat.vn 
Cromwell,  who  was  beheaded ;  but  retained  his  (avow  sith 
Henry,  who  again  sent  him  to  Scotland  in  1511.  Upon  the 
death  of  James  V.,  Sadler  lent  his  aid  to  tbe  match  pro- 
jected by  Henry  VIII.  between  his  son  Edward  and  the 
young  queen  of  Scotland,  but  this  ended  so  unsuccessfully, 
that  in  December,  1543,  Sadler  was  obliged  to  return  lo 
England,  and  Henry  declared  war  against  Scotland.  Id 
the  meantime  Henry  was  so  satisfied  with  Sadler's  seme**, 
even  in  this  last  negotiation,  that  he  included  him,  by  tie 
title  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Knight,  among  the  twelre  perau 
whom  he  named  as  a  privy-council  to  the  sixteen  Bofcits  to 
whom  in  his  will  he  bad  bequeathed  the  care  of  hia  laatod 
of  the  kingdom.  When  this  will  was  set  aside  by  tbe  p 
tector  Somerset,  and  it  became  necessary  to  conciliate  ti* 
king's  executors  and  privy-councillors  by  wealth  sod  ho- 
nours. Sir  Ralph  Sadler  received  a  confirmation  of  all  tae 
church  lands  formerly  assigned  to  him  by  Henry,  tith  fjlfn 
did  additions.  At  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  Sir  Ralph  S*=ier 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  was  raised  to  the  de^w 
of  knight- banneret  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  but*eht«w 
thing  more  of  him  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  exwp 
that  in  the  fourth  year  of  that  king  we  find  bun  an- 
tioned  as  master  of  the  great  wardrobe.  In  Queen  Mim 
reign,  although  he  appears  to  have  been  in  her 
retired  to  his  estate  at  Hackney,  and  resigned  theoSf*0' 
clerk  of  the  hanaper,  which  had  beeu  conferred  upon  tt 
by  Henry  VIII.  On  the  accession  of  Eliiabetb  beagix 
appeared  at  court,  was  called  to  tbe  privy-council.  im**- 
tamed  to  his  death  a  large  portion  of  the  esteem  of  t»t 
princess.  He  was  a  member  of  her  first  parliament  M jjj 
of  the  knights  of  the  shire  for  the  couuty  of  H«v™ 
When  Elizabeth  thought  proper  to  favour  the  cause  of «» 
Reformation  in  Scotland,  and  to  support  tbe  nobilitj *lw 
were  for  it  against  Mary.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  was  her  princi- 
pal agent.  He  was  also  concerned  in  the  wM1'1, 
measures  which  led  to  tho  death  of  Mary,  and  «a» 
appointed  her  keeper  in  the  castle  of  Tutbury ;  n*'  w* 
was  Elizabeth's  jealousy  of  this  unfortunste  princess,  tint 
even  Sadler's  watchfulness  became  liable  to  her  suspf***- 
and  on  one  occasion  a  heavy  complaint  was  made  ^*^*• 
him  that  he  had  permitted  Mary  to  accompany  him  to*>w 
distance  from  the  castle  of  Tutbury.  to  enjoy  the  »p»n « 
hawking.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  expostulated  upon  the  miier 
ble  life  which  he  passed  at  Tutbury,  and  upon  the  mu^ 
atruction  put  upon  his  actions,  and  Mary  was  finally  co  ^ 
mitted  to  a  new  keeper.  Elizabeth  however  did  not" 
draw  her  confidence  from  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  in  other  matte* 
and,  after  the  execution  of  Mary,  employed  him  togoin  -'1 
court  of  James  VI.  to  dissuade  the  Scotch  king  from  to « 
taining  thoughts  of  a  war  with  England  on  bis  m(!,Der^, 
count,  to  which,  there  was  reason  to  think,  he  might  h*'«  . " 
excited.  In  this  Sir  Ralph  had  little  difficulty  in  wcr*' 
ing,  partly  from  James's  love  of  ease,  and  partly  fio«i« 
prospect  he  had  of  peaceably  succeeding  to  th«»w«*' 
England.  This  was  the  last  time  Sir  Ralph  Sadler" 
employed  in  tbe  public  service,  for  soon  after  btf  •*»'• 
from  Scotland  he  died,  at  his  lordship  of  Stsndon ,  in 
fordshire,  March  30,  1587,  in  the  eightieth  year «  b» 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Standon,  where  «•  ■ 
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ment  was  decorated  with  the  king  of  Scotland's  standard, 
which  he  had  taken  at  Pinkie. 

the  transactions  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler's  most  memorable 
embassies  are  recorded  in  '  Letters  and  Negotiations  of  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler,'  &c,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  17  JO,  8vo.,  from 
MSS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library:  but  a  more  complete  col- 
lection was  published  of  his  '  State  Papers  and  Letters,' 
edited  by  Arthur  Clifford,  Esq.  of  Tixal,  his  descendant,  in 
1809,  in  2  vols.  4to„  to  which  was  added,  a  '  Memoir  of  the 
Life  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,'  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Walter 
Scott,  with  historical  notes :  to  which  the  preceding  account 
is  principally  indebted. 

SADOLB'TO.  JA'COPO,  bom  at  Modena  in  1477, 
studied  at  Perrara,  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  II*  applied 
himself  especially  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and 
became  a  distinguished  scholar.  Leo  X.  appointed  him  one 
of  his  secretaries,  together  with  Bembo,  and  afterwards 
made  him  bishop  of  Carpentras  in  the  county  of  Avignon, 
but  still  kept  him  at  Rome.  After  Leo's  death,  his  successor, 
Adrian  VI.,  who  had  no  partiality  for  learned  men,  neglected 
Sadoleto,  who  repaired  to  his  diocese  of  Carpentras.  When 
Clement  VII.  ascended  the  pontifical  throne,  in  1523,  he 
appointed  Sadoleto  his  secretary.  But  Clement's  tortuous 
and  selfish  policy  disgusted  Sadoleto,  who  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  return  to  his  diocese,  and  accordingly  he  left  Rome 
about  a  month  before  Bourbon  and  his  band  sacked  the  city. 
At  Carpentras  he  wrote  several  works-  among  the  rest,  a 
learned  commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Ro- 
mans. Some  expressions  in  this  commentary,  which  referred 
to  the  abstruse  doctrines  of  predestination  and  grace,  were 
considered  heterodox  at  Rome,  and  his  work  was  prohibited. 
Sadoleto  wrote  to  Paul  III,  who  had  succeeded  Clement 
VII.,  an  explanation  of  his  opinions,  which  satisfied  the 

8 ope,  and  Sadoleto  was  cleared  of  all  suspicion  of  heresy, 
oan  after  he  was  made  a  cardinal,  and  was  employed  in 
several  important  affairs.  In  1542  he  was  sent  as  legate  to 
Francis  1.,  to  mediate  a  peace  between  that  king  and  the 
emperor  Charles  V.,  in  which  however  he  did  not  succeed 
In  1644,  being  old  and  infirm,  he  obtained  leave  to  resign 
his  see  of  Carpentras  in  favour  of  his  nephew  Paul  Sadoleto, 
whom  he  had  educated  himself,  and  withdrew  into  retire- 
ment. He  died  in  1547.  His  unspotted  character,  the 
mildness  of  his  manners,  his  sincere  piety,  and  his  love  of 
letters  have  caused  him  to  be  compared  with  Fenelon. 

Sadoleto  wrote  a  work  on  education,  *  De  Liberis  recte  In- 
stiluendis,'  which  contains  much  excellent  advice.  He  also 
wrote  a  disputation,  in  two  books,  on  the  merits  of  philosophy, 
on  the  model  of  Cicero's 1  Tusculanrc,'  which  Bembo  praised 
greatly,  as  worthy  or  the  Augustan  age.  A  poem  which  he 
wrote  in  Latin  hexameters,  on  the  discovery  at  Rome  of  the 
group  of  the  Law-eon,  was  likewise  much  admired. 
SADYATTES.  [Lydia.] 
SAFETY  LAMP.  [Lamp.  Safety.] 
SAPFLOWER,  or  Bastard  Saffron,  has  already  been 
noticed  under  the  botanical  name  of  the  plant  [Cartha- 
mus tinctorius]  yielding  it,  of  which  the  generic  name 
appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic  koortum,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  its  seeds.  This  plant  has  been  cultivated  in  Eastern 
countries  from  the  earliest  times,  both  on  account  of  the  oil 
expressed  from  its  seeds  and  for  the  colouring  matter  pro- 
curable from  its  dowers,  which  in  their  dried  state  form  the 
Satrlower  of  commerce.  The  plant  is  noticed  by  Greek  au- 
thors under  the  name  hnehot  (cpqroc) ;  Arabian  authors  give 
kunikut  as  the  Greek  synonym  of  koortum.  The  oil  of  the 
seeds  of  Carthamus  was  valued  by  the  antients  as  a  laxative 
medicine,  and  is  still  employed  by  the  Asiatics  for  the  same 
purpose,  as  well  as  for  external  application.  It  is  most  ex- 
tensively used  as  a  lamp-oil.  The  seeds  are  eaten  by  some 
birds,  especially  parrots,  whence  they  are  called  'graines  de 
perroquets.'  The  plant  is  however  chiefly  cultivated  on  ac- 
count of  its  flowers,  not  only  in  China,  India,  and  Egypt, 
but  also  in  the  south  of  Europe.  That  from  China  is  the 
most  valued,  fetching  as  high  a  price  as  30/.  per  cwt., 
whilst  Bengal  Sahiowcr  is  not  worth  more  than  71.  per  cwt. 
This  might  be  remedied  probably  by  selecting  and  sowing 
only  the  seed  of  the  most  highly  coloured  flowers,  and  then 
adopting  the  Chinese  method  of  gathering  the  crop  when 
the  flower  is  in  the  highest  perfection,  and  only  pick- 
ing off  the  upper  and  coloured  parts  of  the  floret,  instead 
of  the  whole  floret,  of  which  the  lower  part  is  whitish-co- 
loured. Besides  this,  careful  drving  is  essential  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  colour,  or,  as  Mr.  E.  Selly  has  recommended, 
gradual  drying  '  in  close  chambers  with  some 


stance,  or  perhaps  with  hot  sand;"  hut  the  natural  heat  of 
the  climate  iu  darkened  chambers  would  probably  be  suf- 
ficient. 

SAFFRON  consists  of  thedrcd  stigmas  of  the  Cr'xnttsa- 
tivus,  a  plant  native  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  but  extensively 
cultivated  in  Austria,  France,  Spain,  and  also  formerly  in 
England.  The  Sicilian  saffron  is  said  to  be  the  produce  of 
the  Crocus  odorus,  but  both  in  anlieut  and  modern  times 
this  sort  has  been  little  esteemed.  England  is  chiefly  sup- 
supplied  from  France  and  Spain ;  that  of  Spain  being  pre- 
ferred. In  Germany  however  Spanish  saffron  is  not  in  such 
repute  as  the  Austrian,  great  pains  being  taken  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  plant  in  that  country.  The  cormi  or  stems 
are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a  fungus,  Sclerotium  Crocorum, 
by  Which  they  are  extensively  destroyed.  When  the  flowers 
expand,  and  are  thoroughly  open  under  the  influence  of 
the  sun,  the  stigmas,  of  which  there  are  three,  are  plucked 
out,  a  portion  of  one  style  remaining  attached  to  them,  and 
spread  upon  paper,  to  be  dried  either  by  means  of  portable 
kilns  over  which  a  hair-cloth  or  fine  sieve  is  stretched,  or 
in  a  room  by  the  sun.  The  stigmas  are  from  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  narrow  and  roundish  where  they  are 
attached  to  the  style,  but  spreading  out  and  club-shaped  to- 
wards the  apex,  which  is  truncate.  The  upper  part  is  of  an 
orange  or  brownish  red ;  the  part  of  the  style  termed  Fomi- 
nelle  is  yellowish.  The  stigmas  have  a  penetrating,  aromatic, 
and,  when  in  large  quantity,  stupifyiug  odour,  and  a  bitter  aro- 
matic taste;  by  mastication  the  mouth  and  saliva  are  ren- 
dered yellow.  By  long  internal  use  of  them  many  of  the  se- 
cretions acquire  a  yellow  colour.  The  stigmas  of  Crocus 
Pallasii,  C.  longiflorus,  and  C.  Susianus  are  not  so  long  as 
those  of  the  genuine  saffron  crocus,  and  arc  altogether  de- 
void of  the  strong  odour.  They  and  many  other  articles,  such 
as  the  florets  of  the  safllower  (Carthamus  tinctorius),  those 
of  the  marigold  (Calendula  officinalis),  slices  of  the  flowers 
of  the  Punica  granatutn,  and  pieces  of  dried  flesh  are  used  to 
adulterate  the  true  saffron.  The  saffron  of  English  com- 
merce is  generally  very  pure ;  but  the  high  price  offers  much 
temptation  to  sophistication,  which  might  be  diminished  by 
collecting  the  stigmas  of  the  Crocus  vernus,  which  are  little 
inferior  in  colour  or  potency  to  those  of  the  autumnal  crocus. 
According  to  Mr.  Pereira,  one  grain  of  good  saffron  contains 
the  stigmata  and  styles  of  nine  flowers ;  hence  4320  flowers 
arc  required  to  yield  one  ounce  of  saffron.  Saffron  was  for- 
merly met  with  in  two  forms,  hay  taffron  and  cake  saffron ; 
the  former  is  now  alone  iu  demand,  the  latter  being  entirely 
an  artificial  compound  of  the  florets  of  the  safllower,  gum, 
and  some  other  materials.  Genuine  saffron  is  often  moistened 
with  oil,  which  gives  an  appearance  of  freshness  to  old  and 
dry  saffron;  but  the  mixture  is  easily  detected.  Saffron  con- 
sists of  a  volatile  oil,  in  variable  proportion,  which  is  heavier 
than  water,  of  polychroite,  which  is  a  compound  of  a  vola- 
tile oil  and  a  bitter  red  substance  (or  polychroite  properly 
so  called),  gum,  aud  other  principles.  [Polychroite.] 

Saffron  hud  formerly  many  powerful  and  important  pro- 
perties assigned  to  it,  none  of  which,  on  the  most  careful  ex- 
periments, it  is  found  to  display,  except  iu  the  cases  of  a 
very  few  susceptible  persons,  who  suffer  from  the  odour,  as 
is  found  in  other  instances — of  the  violet,  &c.  [Aromatics.] 
On  the  Continent  it  is  much  used  as  a  condiment  with  food. 
In  England  it  is  used  in  medicine,  chiefly  as  a  colouring 
principle.    It  is  also  employed  as  a  dye. 

SAFFRON  WALDEN.  [Essex.] 

3AGALASSUS.  [Pisidia.] 

SAO  AN,  a  mediatised  principality  in  Lower  Silesia,  450 
square  miles  in  extent,  with  42,000  inhabitants,  is  a  circle 
of  the  government  of  LicgniU  in  that  province.  It  was 
originally  a  part  of  the  principality  of  Glogau,  and  iu  con- 
sequence of  a  partition  between  the  sons  of  Henry  VIII .  in 
1395,  it  had  princes  of  its  own.  It  came  aAerwards  to  the 
crown  of  Bohemia,  and  was  given  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand 
II.  to  the  celebrated  Watlenstein,  after  whose  murder  it  re- 
verted to  the  crown.  It  was  sold  in  1646  to  Prince  Lob- 
kowitz,  from  whose  family  it  was  purchased,  in  1786,  for 
1,100,000  florins,  by  Peter  Biron.duke  of  Courland,  on  whose 
death,  in  1800,  it  fell  to  his  eldest  daughter  and  heiress, 
Catherine,  princess  of  Courland,  who  took  the  title  of 
duchess  of  Sagan.  Sagan,  the  capital  of  the  principality,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Bober.  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  has  three  gates,  three  suburbs,  two  handsome 
squares,  and  a  fine  ducal  palace,  with  beautiful  gardens  and 
park.  The  inhabitants,  now  nearly  6000,  are  for  the  most 
part  Roman  Catholics.    There  are  six  Roman  Catholic 
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churches  and  cbnpeW,  one  Protestant  church,  o  Roman 
Catholic  gymnasium,  aeveral  Proliant  and  Catholic 
schools,  a  seminary  for  Roman  Catholic  schoolmasters, 
a  theatre,  and  threo  hospitals.  The  inhabitants  manu- 
facture linen,  woollen  cloths,  calicos,  sealing-wax,  paper,  and 
looking-glasses.  On  an  antient  tower  near  one  of  the  gates 
the  celebrated  astronomer  Kepler  had  an  observatory  in 
the  time  of  Wallenstein,  who  possessed  the  principality  from 
1627  to  16.14. 

SAGAPE'NUM,  said  by  Willdenow  to  be  yielded  bv 
Ferula  persica,  which  no  one  regards  as  certain,  though 
it  is  generally  believed  to  be  furnished  by  some  species 
of  Ferula.   The  plant  (or  plants)  which  yield  it  grow  in 
Penia  and  other  regions  of  the  East.    It  is  procured  in  the 
same  way  as  assafoetida.  It  occurs  either  in  tears  or  irregular 
musses,  of  a  dirty  brownish  colour,  containing  in  tbe  interior 
whito  or  yellowish  grains.    It  is  difficult  to  break  (unless 
when  very  old),  is  tenacious,  and  not  easily  powdered,  except 
in  winter.     It  has  the  same  alliaceous  odour,  but  less 
powerful,  as  assafcetida,  with  a  nauseously  bitter,  acrid, 
guttural  taste. 
It  consists  of,  in  the  100  parts,  according  to  Pellelier  :— 
Resin    ....  5426 
Gum     ....  3194 
Uassorin  .  .  .  10 

Peculiar  substance        .  .  0  60 

Acidulous  malate  of  lime  .  0*40 
Volatile  oil,  including  loss        .  11*80 

—  100* 

Brandes  found  only  3*73  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil,  and  less 
resin  than  in  tbe  above ;  and  Geiger  says  it  has  less  volatile 
oil  than  asafstida :  while  Pelletier'a  analysis  gives  nearly 
three  times  as  much.  The  resin,  by  the  action  of  hot  hydro- 
chloric acid,  becomes  first  reddish,  then  blue,  and  at  last 
brown.  Formerly  there  were  two  kind*  of  Sagapenum  in 
commerce,  but  at  pit-sent  only  the  worst  of  the  two  is  met 
with.  It  is  said  to  be  adulterated  with  assatetida  and  bdel- 
lium. Its  action  on  the  human  system  is  the  same  as  that 
of  assafcBtida  and  other  fetid  gum-resins.  [Assafcetida.] 

SAGE.  [Salvia.] 

SAGE,  LE.  ALAIN-RENE*,  was  born  May  8,  1668,  at 
the  village  of  Sarxeau,  which  is  situated  on  the  peninsula  of 
Ruis  in  the  department  of  Morbihan,  in  France,  about  ten 
miles  from  Valines,  the  capital  of  that  department.  His 
father,  Claude  Le  Sage,  who  was  a  lawyer,  and  held  the 
office  of  registrar  of  theCour  Roynle  of  Ruis,  died  in  1682 ; 
he  bequeathed  a  moderate  property  to  his  son,  and  entrusted 
both  son  and  property  to  an  uncle,  who  sent  young  Lc  Sage 
to  be  instructed  in  tbe  Jesuits'  college  at  Vanncs.  where  he 
became  an  especial  favourite  of  Pfire  Bochard,  then  at  the 
head  of  that  college,  who  bestowed  much  pains  on  his 
education.  The  uncle  is  said  to  have  dissipated  the  pro- 
perty, and  young  Le  Sago,  on  leaving  the  college,  appears 
to  have  obtained  and  held  for  five  or  six  years  an  office  in 
the  collection  of  the  taxes  in  his  native  province  of  Brittany. 

Le  Sage,  having  been  deprived  of  his  office,  went  to  Paris 
in  1692.  with  the  intention  of  going  through  a  course  of 
philosophy  and  law,  and  at  the  same  time  of  making  interest 
to  obtain  another  situation.  His  handsome  person  and 
agreeable  manners,  his  talents,  and  his  taste  for  elegant 
literature  procured  him  admission  to  the  best  society.  In 
1694  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Paris.  Dan- 
chet,  with  whom  he  had  become  intimate  while  prosecuting 
his  studies  in  the  university  of  Paris,  persuaded  him  to  pro- 
duce, from  the  Latin  version  of  Jaques  Bongars.  the  Letters 
of  AristtDiu-tus,  which  is  rather  an  imitation  than  a  transla- 
tion. It  was  printed  in  1695  at  Chart  res,  but  with  the  im- 
print of  Rotterdam,  1  vol.  12mo.,  at  the  expense  of  Danchet, 
who  was  then  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Ctiartres. 

Ix}  Sage  had  been  admitted  avocat  au  parlement  de  Paris, 
but  he  subsequently  dropped  the  designation,  and  also  re- 
linquished some  small  office  which  he  held,  in  order  that 
he  might  devote  himself  to  literature.  The  Abb6  de  Lyonne 
became  his  patron,  and  bestowed  upon  him  a  pension  of 
600  livres;  and  to  him  also  Le  Sage  appears  to  have  been 
indebted  for  his  introduction  to  the  Spanish  language  and 
literature.  He  now  produced 'Le  Trai ire  puni.'  a  comedy 
in  five  acts,  imitate*!  from  the  'Traicion  busca  el  Castigo'  of 
F.  de  Roxas  (Paris,  1700);  'Don  Felix  de  Mendoce,*  taken 
from  a  piece  by  Lope  de  Vega  (Paris,  1700);  and  *Le  Point 
d'Honncur,' a  comedy  in  five  acts,  from  the  'No  hay  Amigo 
para  Amigo'  of  F.  de  Roxas,  which  was  performed  at  the 
Theatre  Francais,  but  with  little  success.   Tbe  two  first 


plays  were  not  represented,  and  the  last,  when  he  tuemtfc 
reduced  it  to  three  acts,  and  brought  it  out  at  ihe  TLHtre 
Italienin  1725,  under  the  title  of '  L' Arbitre  de*  bifftrendv' 
was  only  played  twice.  Le  Sage's  next  effort  to  'La 
Nouvelles  Aventures  de  Don  Quicbotte,'  translated  from 
Avellaneda's  frigid  continuation  of  the  work  of  Cervantes 
(1704-1706,  2  vols.  12mo.).  This  translation  obtained  » 
little  favour  from  the  French  public  as  the  ong.aal  tui 
from  tbe  Spanish. 

Le  Sago  was  now  38  years  of  age,  and  his  labours  h»i 
hitherto  been  to  little  purpose;  but  he  had  been  mining 
himself  for  a  brighter  display  of,  his  powers.  He  bad  rode 
himself  familiar  with  the  literature  of  the  Spanish  drama, 
unrivalled  for  its  richness  of  invention ;  he  had  bum  lh>> 
his  mind  with  Spanish  scenes  and  incidents  and  chancer, 
drawn  from  that  great  storehouse ;  and  he  had  been  peril- 
ing bis  style,  originally  formed  on  the  sound  principle!  of  i 
classical  education,  by  free  translations.  In  170~'Doo(.foi 
Ursin,'  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  imitated  from  CalderoD.au 
performed  at  the  Theiitre  Francais  without  success,  while i 
little  piece  of  his  own,  'Crispin,  Rival  de  ton  Maiirc,' 
played  at  Paris  on  the  same  day,  had  a  brilliant  run,  and 
indeed  is  said,  in  liveliness,  interest,  and  especially  truth  of 
dialogue,  to  be  hardly  inferior  to  Molicre.  Soon  afterwards 
appeared  his  '  Diablo  Boiteux,'  of  which  be  bad  borrowed  the 
name  and  the  leading  idea  from  '  El  Diablo  Cqjaelo'  of 
Luis  Velez  de  Guevara,  and  of  which  indeed  it  it  properly 
a  continuation  (Paris,  1707).  Its  success  wa»  prodigious, 
which  was  no  doubt  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  much  «f 
the  satire  being  aimed  at  contemporary  character*  of  eci- 
nence  in  Paris ;  but  the  true  drawing  and  rich  colouring  «f 
its  pictures,  which  are  copied  from  all  ranks  of  society,  and 
its  nervous,  clear,  and  correct  style,  have  made  ill  reputation 
lasting.  In  1726  he  augmented  the  work  by  an  a<)diti4r>L 
volume,  and  in  1737  added  to  it  the  '  Entretien  da  Ci*- 
minces  de  Madrid,'  and  '  Les  Bequilles  du  Diable  Boileu/ 
the  first  a  continuation  of  the  work  bv  Le  Sage  hitax-L 
and  tbe  last  a  eulogy  of  it  by  the  Abbe  Bordelon. 

Le  Sage  had  offered  to  the  Theatre  Francais  a  piece  it 
one  act  called  '  Les  Etrenncs,'  which  was  to  hare  been  per- 
formed January  1,  1708,  but  the  actors  refused  to  plat:'; 
|  upon  which  Le  Sage  extended  it  to  five  acts,  and  gate.: 
I  the  title  of  Turcarei.'  The  piece  was  levelled  at  lhee«- 
ruptions  of  those  who  manaffed  the  revenue  and  farmed  tbe 
taxes,  the  maltotiers,  iraitaiits,  and  others  of  that  <•!» 
This  powerful  body,  being  aware  of  the  aim  of  the  piece,  of 
which  Le  Sago  had  read  some  parts  to  his  literary  fntuk 
used  their  utmost  exertions  to  preveut  its  performanr^. 
and  even  offered  the  author,  it  is  said,  lOO.CM  francs  t 
suppress  it,  but  be  refused  the  bribe.  They  had  belter  jw- 
cess  however  with  the  players,  and  would  have  muii-pM. 
if  an  order  of  Monseigneur,  dated  October  13,  1 70*,  l>w 
not  been  addressed  to  the  actors  in  these  terms:— 'Man- 
seigneur  having  been  informed  that  the  king's  coanpar? 
object  to  perform  ('  font  difficulte  de  jouer")  s  piece  entnle- 
"  Turcaret,  ou  le  Financier,"  commands  tbem  to  learn  it  v-<'- 
lo  play  it  forthwith.'  The  performance  took  place  Pet^ry 
14,  1709,  and  the  success  was  even  greater  than  had  bet;' 
anticipated.  This  comedy  is  entirely  Le  Sage's 
is  greatly  superior  to  any  of  those  which  be  bad  Ar- 
rowed from  the  Spanish.  A  little  piece  called  '  La  Ton- 
tine,' which  had  been  accepted  at  the  Theatre  *n*Py 
was,  owing  to  intrigue  within  or  without  the  theatre. 1,1 
performed  till  1732.  Disgusted  with  this  aud  other  «•-• 
duct  of  a  similar  kind,  Le  Sage  resolved  to  rclinaui-li  il- 
legitimate drama  and  the  royal  theatre.  We  M  wb  « 
1710  assisting  his  friend  Francois  Petis  de  la  Cro«.  »''' 
was  then  Iwginning  to  publish  his  '  Mille  et  Un  Ji*" 
correcting  tho  language  and  improving  the  style  «f 
translation.  . 

Le  Sage's  next  work  was  his  novel  of '  Gil  BUsoV^ 
tiliane:'  2  vols.  l2mo.  were  published  in  17I*  vol.  *  - 
1724,  aud  vol.  4  in  I  "35.  .  .. 

Three  different  and  indeed  discordant  charges  hire  i  - 
made  against  this  work.  u  .  -r 

The  first  charge  was  made  by  Bruren  de  la  M*ltJf  :4' 
and  followed  up  by  Voltaire,  who  says  ('  Siecle  «'  v1-- 
XIV.')  that  tho  novel  is  entirely  taken  from  the ' 
de  la  Vida  del  Escudero  Don  Marco  Obrcgon  ef  ^ 
cent  Espinol.   This  charge  was  soon  found  to  bf*?'  £ 
as  it  was  malignant,  by  merely  looking  into  E*?10™*  ^  • 
which  presents  no  resemblance  to  th« 
either  in  the  narrative,  the  characters,  or  t 
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The  next  charge  was  made  by  the  Jesuit  Father  I»U, 
who  translated  '  Gil  Bias*  into  Spanish,  and  gave  it  the  title 
n'  '  Gil  Bias  de  Santillana  buelto  a  su  Palria.'  This  work 
wva*  completed  by  thePere  Isla  at  Bologna  in  Italy,  in  1781, 
but  was  not  published  till  1787  (Madrid,  4  vols.  4to.).  Isla 
died  in  17(43.  He  asserts  that  •  Gil  Bias'  was  originally 
written  in  Spanish  in  1635;  that  the  work  was  denounced 
to  the  government  of  the  day,  which  prohibited  the  print- 
ing of  it,  and  seixed  the  MS.;  but  that  the  author,  having 
had  time  to  take  a  copy,  tied  with  it  to  France,  where  he 
died  in  16.40;  that  this  MS.  having  accidentally  fallen  into 
the  bands  of  Le  Sage,  he  formed  his  '  Gil  Bias'  out  of  it 
It  has  been  assorted  that  a  MS.,  apparently  that  which  had 
been  s«ixed  from  the  author,  is  still  in  the  Escurial.  and 
that  this  MS.  is  evidently  not  a  translation  from  the  French 
work.  This  statement  is  disproved  by  the  fads  that  Isla 
translated  Le  Sage's  work,  and  not  the  original,  that  such 
original  has  never  been  published,  and  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  its  having  ever  been  seen. 

These  two  charges  were  examined  and  refuted  by  Le 
C'omte  Francois  de  Neufchatoau,  in  an '  Examen  de  la  Ques- 
tion de  savoir  si  Le  Sage  est  Auteur  de  Gil  Bias,  ou  s'il  la 
pris  de  1  E&pagnol,'  1819. 

Another  charge  was  made  by  the  Jesuit  Llorente,  in  a 
small  volume  published  in  1622.  *  Critical  Observations  on 
the  Romance  of  Gil  Bias,'  in  which  he  asserts  that  it  is 
taken  from  an  unpublished  work  called  '  The  Bachelor  of 
Salamanca.'  We  have  not  the  means  of  examining  into 
the  particulars  of  this  charge,  but  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
just  as  unfounded  as  the  two  former. 

Le  Sage  had  ceased,  as  we  have  said,  to  write  for  the 
Tbcfitre  Francais,  but  he  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter, 
for  whom  the  meaus  of  respectable  subsistence  must  be  pro- 
cured. Le  Sage's  character  «as  one  of  independence,  and 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  preference  for  the  fruits  of  honest 
industry  at  a  time  when  place  ami  pension  were  eagerly 
and  unscrupulously  sought  for  by  literary  men  in  France. 
High  as  his  reputation  bad  now  become,  he  was  not  ashamed 
i j  employ  about  six  and  twenty  years  of  his  life — 1713  to 
1738 — in  writing  small  pieces  for  the  theatrical  exhibitions 
at  the  fairs  of  St  Germain  and  St.  Laurent.  Fuzelier, 
D'Orneval,  Autrau,  Piron,  Lafont,  and  Fromaget  were  his 
fellow-labourers.  Upwards  of  100  pieces  were  produced  in 
the  period  above  mentioned,  of  which  Le  Sage  was  the  sole 
author  of  24.  and  conjointly  of  many  of  the  others.  These 
pieces,  with  hardly  an  exception,  were  excessively  popular. 
He  published  the  greater  part  of  them,  in  conjunction  with 
D'Orneval.  in  a  collection  which  they  called  the  *  Theatre 
de  la  Poire,"  9  vols,  12tno.  aud  10  vol*.  12roo. 

In  the  mean  time  however  Le  Sage  was  occupied  with 
o'ber  compositions.  His  '  Rolund  PAmoureux,'  an  imita- 
tion rather  than  a  version  of  Bujardo'a  'Orlando  Innamo- 
ratu,*  was  published  in  numbers  from  1717  to  1721.  He  is 
Mid  to  have  got  rid  of  most  of  the  exaggerations  of  the 
Italian,  but  to  have  lost  his  fire.  In  1732  appeared  'Les 
A  ventures  de  Guxman  d'Alfarache,'  a  compressed  imitation 
of  'La  Vida  y  Hechos  del  Picaro  Guxman  do  Alfaracbe'  of 
Ak-man.  but  superior  to  the  original,  and  which  has  en- 
tirely superseded  the  previous  translations.  In  the  same 
year' he  published  'Les  A  ventures  do  Robert  dit  le  Cheva- 
iier  de  Beaucbesne,*  2  vols.  12mo.  This  work  is  not  pro- 
perly a  fiction,  but  a  narrative  of  the  extraordinary  adven- 
tures of  a  pirate,  extracted  from  the  memorials  furnished 
by  his  widow.  This  was  followed  in  1734  by  the  two  first 
parts  of  'L'Histoire  d'Estevanille  Gonzalc*,  surnomme  le 
Garcon  de  bonne  Humeur,'  2  vols.  12rao.,  which  La  Sage 
professes  to  be  an  imitation  of  '  El  Escudcro  Ohregon'  be- 
fore mentioned,  but  to  which  it  bears  little  resemblance  ex- 
cept in  a  few  circumstances  of  narrative  which  have  been 
burrowed.  In  1 735  he  published  '  Une  Journeedes  Parques.' 
12rao,  a  dialogue  full  of  philosophy  and  wit,  the  thoughts 
bold  and  original,  and  expressed  with  great  energy.  This 
wan  also  the  year  in  which  be  completed '  Gil  Bias,'  a  work 
ulneh  he  seems  to  have  written  especially  for  posterity,  and 
to  which  he  devoted  a  large  portion  of  the  best  period  of  his 
life.  In  1738.  the  year  in  winch  he  produced  the  last  of  his 
little  operas,  he  published  'Le  Bacbelier  de  Salamanca,'  2 
vols.  l2mo„  and  in  1740  'La  Valise  trouvce,'  12mo., 
anonymously,  which  consists  of  about  thirty  letters  sup- 
posed to  be  written  by  different  persons  on  satirical  subjects. 
His  last  work  was'Un  M6langoamusantdeSailliesd'Esprit 
et  de  Trails  Historiques  les  plus  frappanU,'  1  vol.  12mo. 

Le  Snge  appears  to  have  passed  his  life  of  literary  activity 


'  in  great  domestic  happiness,  which  was  only  disturbed  by 
his  eldest  and  his  third  son  having  become  acton-,  a  profes- 
sion to  which  LeSage  had  a  strong  dislike.  Ho  had  brought 
his  eldest  son  up  to  the  bar,  but  be  left  it,  and,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Montmenil,  acquired  a  high  reputation 
as  an  actor.  Le  Sage  had  ceased  to  have  any  intercourse 
with  him ;  but  the  second  son,  who  had  obtained  the  pre- 
ferment of  a  canon  at  Boulogne-sur-Mcr,  contrived,  by  a 
maniEUvre.  to  get  the  old  man  to  see  his  son  play  a  charac- 
ter in  'Turcaret,'  with  which  ho  was  so  much  delighted  that 
a  reconciliation  took  place,  and  they  afterwards  lived  on 
terms  of  tbe  greatest  friendship.  It  is  related  that  while 
Montmenil  was  at  the  theatre,  Le  Sage  passed  his  evenings 
at  a  cafe,  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  his  residence,  where  the 
company  used  to  assemble  round  him,  ond  to  gel  upon  chairs 
and  tables  to  listen  to  '  the  old  man  eloquent'  The  death 
however  6f  this  favourite  sou,  in  September,  1743,  at  the 
age  of  forty-eight,  was  a  severe  blow  fur  him. 

At  the  end  of  1743  he  retired  to  Boulogne,  with  his  wife 
and  daughter,  in  order  to  be  near  his  son  tho  canon,  and 
here  he  died.  November  17,  1747.  His  wife  survived  till 
1 752 :  both  of  them  died  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

The  great  work  of  Le  Sage  is  his  '  Gil  Bias,'  perhaps  of  its 
kind  the  first  of  all  novels,  and  one  that  has  the  rare  merit 
of  always  being  read  with  new  pleasure.  This  superiority  is 
not  owing  to  tbe  interest  of  the  story,  for  when  a  story  is 
well  known,  a  novel  loses  that  part  of  Us  attraction,  and  its 
permanent  success  must  depend  on  other  qualities.  When 
a  person  has  finished  a  chapter  of '  Gil  Bias,'  he  will  generally 
have  nearly  equal  pleasure  in  beginning  to  read  it  over 
again ;  and  the  reason  is  this — '  Gil  Bias'  is  a  series  of  pictures 
of  human  life  under  all  its  aspects.  The  various  adven- 
tures of  Gil  Bias  concern  us  Utile ;  wo  only  reoolltct  him  be- 
cause of  the  persons  with  whom  through  him  we  become 
acquainted.  We  neither  like  him  nor  dislike  him  ;  wc  do 
not  admire  or  respect  him.  He  introduces  us  to  a  great 
variety  of  personages  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  whose 
failings  ami  vices  are  painted  in  enduring  colours.  Though 
somewhat  of  tbe  interest  of  the  novel  arises  from  the  great 
variety  of  adventures,  and  tbe  delineation  of  manners  pecu- 
liar to  Spain,  it  is  as  a  gallery  of  portraits  that  the  work 
will  always  maintain  its  interest.  It  is  true  that  the  author 
generally  gives  us  the  portraits  of  rogues  or  fools,  or  of  per- 
sons whose  distinguishing  trait  is  some  weakness  of  cha- 
racter; but  it  is  also  true  that  the  portrays  are  likenesses, 
and  represent  a  large  class.  As  in  all  great  works  of  the 
kind,  the  author  is  never  obtruded  on  us.  We  think  nut  of 
the  wonderful  art  which  has  produced  what  appears  to  bo 
completely  simple  and  natural.  It  would  be  ditticult  to  find 
an  idle  or  unmeaning  phrase  in  tho  whole  book,  particularly  in 
the  first  two  volumes,  which  in  many  respects  are  the  best 
Tho  expression  is  suited  to  the  thought  with  perfect  pro- 
priety ;  there  is  nothing  superfluous,  and  nothing  wanted  in 
the  way  of  explanation.  While  we  admire  the  innumerable 
delicate  touches  which  make*  up  the  whole  of  a  picture,  we 
find  them  blended  in  one  harmonious  wliole,  to  which  each 
part  bears  its  just  proportion ;  a  merit  which  arises  from  the 
author's  clear  perception  of  what  Was  required  for  the  de- 
lineation of  each  character,  and  the  exquisite  taste  which 
guided  him  to  the  adoption  of  a  pure,  simple,  and  nervous 
style  of  expression.  A  great  work  or  a  great  intellectual 
power  of  any  kind  is  always  the  fruit  of  mature  years. 
LeSage,  as  already  observed,  published  the  first  two  volumes 
of  Gil  Bias  in  1715,  when  he  was  47  years  of  age,  and  the 
fourth  and  last  in  1735,  when  he  had  attained  his  67th  year. 

The  greater  part  of  the  works  of  Lu  Sage  have  been  col- 
lected and  published  under  the  title  of  'CEuvres  Cboisics  de 
Le  8age,'  Paris,  1783.  15  vol*.  8vo.,  and  1810,  16  vols.  8vo. 
Most  of  his  novels  have  been  frequently  reprinted,  but  espe- 
cially 'Gil  Bias,'  which  has  appeared  in  all  forms  from  the 
most  splendid  typography  and  embellishments  to  the  hum- 
blest.   It  has  been  translated  into  all  the  languages  of 
,  Europe;  tho  English  translation  is  by  Dr.  Smollett.  'Le 
\  Diable  Boilcux'  is  translated  into  English  under  the  title  of 
<  'The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks ;'  and  we  have  also  translations  of 
I  the '  Bachelor  of  Salamanca,'  and  of  most  of  the  other  novels. 

SAGERETIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family 
:  Rliamneas,  formed,  by  M.  A.  Brungniart,  of  old  species  of 
|  Zizyphus  and  of  Rhamnus.  and  named  after  M.  Sageret,  a 
I  French  vegetable  physiologist.    The  species  are  found  in 
both  South  and  North  America,  Java,  China,  and  in  India 
along  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas.    The  genus  is  character- 
ised by  having  a  five-cleft  pilcher-shapcd  calyx;  petals  five, 
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convolute  or  cucullato;  stamens  five,  bearing  ovate  two- 
celled  anthers;  disk  fleshy,  eiip-bhaped,  girding  the  ovary; 
ovary  almost  immersed  in  tho  disk,  three-celled;  style 
short,  thick ;  stigmas  three,  sessile  or  (hree-lobed  ;  fruit  un- 
known. The  species  form  shrubs,  with  slender,  usually 
thorny  branches ;  leaves  nearly  oblong,  lanceolate  and  ser- 
rate; flowers  small,  crowded  in  axillary  or  terminal  spikes. 
The  only  species  which  requires  particular  notico  isS.  thee'- 
sans,  which  is  remarkable  as  being  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  tea,  even  in  China,  where  the  poor  are  described  by  Os- 
beck  as  making  use  of  the  leaves  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  the  true  tea,  and  for  which  it  makes  a  good  sub- 
stitute from  its  astrins;cncv  and  fragrance. 
SAGHALIEN  [Tar.vkai.] 

SAGl'NA,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  from  sagino, 
to  cram  or  fatten,  a  name  not  very  appropriate.  Tins 
genus  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Alsinaccae,  and  is  cha- 
racterised by  possessing  an  inferior  calyx,  with  four  spread- 
ing permanent  sepals,  four  ovate  obtuse  petals,  shorter  than 
the  calyx,  four  stamens,  superior  ovary,  with  four  short 
stylet,  capsule  splitting  into  four  valves,  and  numerous 
minute  seeds  attached  to  a  central  placenta.  Four  species 
are  indigenous  to  Britain.  They  form  small  herbs,  which  are 
very  generally  diffused  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe. 

SAG  ITT  A  (the  Arrow).  This  constellation  is  one  of  the 
old  ones,  and  is  situated  over  the  back  of  Aquila.  In 
Constellation  it  is  slated  that  Sagitta  is  a  part  of  Aquila 
in  Aratus;  but  this,  though  very  commonly  slated,  i* 
erroneous,  as  is  noticed  by  Grotius  in  his  notes  on  Aratus; 
though  the  edition  of  Grotius  himself  countenances  tho 
error  in  the  plates.  Gr.otiut  traces  the  mistake  to  Ger- 
manicus  in  his  Latin  version. 

The  principal  stars  are  as  follows : — 
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SAGITTA'RIA  (from  sagitta,  an  nrrow,  a  terra  indicat- 
ing the  shape  of  the  leaves),  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Alistnacew.  The  genus  is 
characterised  by  possessing  barren  and  fertile  flowers,  with 
a  3  leaved  calyx  aud  three  petals.  The  fertile  flowers  have 
numerous  pistils  collected  into  a  head,  and  one-seeded  com- 
pressed and  margined  pericarps.  The  species  of  this  genus 
are  water-plants,  and  are  found  in  the  hotter  and  temperate 

Carts  of  the  globe,  and  arc  frequently  remarkable  for  the 
eauty  of  their  flowers.  The  only  species  indigenous  in  this 
country  is  the  S.  iagitt(/olia,  common  arrowhead,  which  is 
known  by  its  arrow-shaped  leaves  with  lanceolate  straight 
lobes.  Tho  rhizomata  of  many  of  the  species  contain  amy- 
laceous matter,  and  form  a  nutritious  food,  for  which  pur- 
pose they  are  said  to  be  used  by  the  Calmuc  Tartars. 

SAGITTA'RIUS  (the  Arrher),  one  of  the  constellations 
of  the  zodiac,  the  figure  of  which  is  that  of  a  centaur  draw- 
ing the  bow,  and  situated  below  Aquila,  between  Scorpius 
and  Capricornus:  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  Ckn- 
taurus.  The  mythological  account  of  this  constellation  is 
very  meagre,  and  conOrraatory  of  the  reason  given  in  Con- 
stellation why  the  Greeks  could  not  have  been  the  first 
to  give  names  to  the  constellations.  Hyginus  can  find  no 
more  illustrious  mortal  to  fix  in  this  part  of  the  heavens  than 
one  Crotus,  the  ton  of  Eupheme,  the  nurse  of  the  Muses , 
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but  it  is  worth  noting  that  he  says  many  (in  hit  time)  U- 
nied  that  the  original  figure  was  that  of  a  centaur. 
The  principal  start  are  as  follows:  — 
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SAGO,  a  word  signifying,  in  the  language  of  thePapuas, 
bread,  since  it  constitutes  the  staple  article  of  food  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  other  parts 
wjere  the  plants  which  yield  it  grow.    It  is  not  a  seed, 
as  sometimes  supposed,  but  the  farina  from  the  stem  of 
several  palms  and   palm-like  vegetables,   the  chief  of 
which  are  the  Sagus  Rumphii.  Willd.  (Metroxylon  Sagus); 
the  Sagus  laBvis,  Rox. ;  tho  Saguerus  Rumpliii.  Rox.  (Go- 
rntitus  Gommuto,  Ruraph. ;   Sagus  vinifera,  Pers.) ;  the 
PhcEnix  farinifora,  Corypha  umbraculifera,  some  C) cases, 
and  even  a  Zamia.  but  these  last  yield  a  very  inferior  sort. 
The  seeds  of  Dolichos  chinensi*  are  used  in  North  America 
for  bread,  and  aho  a  starch  procured  from  the  tubers  of  the 
Convolvulus  Batatas  is  beat  up  with  the  farina  of  the 
Euterpe  caribasa  into  sago  in  the  West  Indie*.    Of  late  years 
a  very  line  sago  has  been  brought  from  Brazil,  which  is  most 
likely  procured  from  the  Mauritia  flexuosa,  and  some  of  the 
other  magnificent  palms  of  that  country.    Sago  is  a  variety 
or  starch,  prepared  by  the  plant  for  the  use  of  the  flowera 
and  fruit,  and  is  most  abundant  just  before  the  evolution  or 
appearance  of  the  spadix  or  flower-bud,  which  is  known  by 
a  whitish  dust  tiansuding  through  and  covering  the  leaves. 
At  this  time  the  stem  is  cut  down,  near  the  base,  and  then 
divided  into  pieces  of  five  or  six  feet  in  length.    '  A  part  of 
the  outer  hard  wood  is  then  sliced  off.  and  the  workman, 
coming  to  the  pith,  cuts  across  tho  longitudinal  fibres  and 
tne  pith  together,  leaving  a  part  at  each  end  uncut,  so  that 
when  it  is  excavated  there  remains  a  trough,  into  which  the 
pulp  is  again  put,  mixed  with  water,  and  beaten  with  apiece 
of  wood;  tho  fibres,  being  then  separated  from  the  pulp.  Hoat 
at  the  top,  and  the  (lour  subsides.  After  being  cleared  in  this 
manner  by  several  waters,  the  pulp  is  put  into  cylindrical 
baskets  made  of  tho  leaves  of  the  tree ;  and,  if  it  is  to  be 
kept  some  time,  those  baskets  are  generally  sunk  in  fresh 
water  to  keep  it  moist,  fur  the  pulp  will  keep  long  if  pre- 
served from  the  air,  but  if  exposed  it  presently  turns  sour.' 
(Forrest's  Voyage  to  the  Moluccas,  p.  39.) 

The  quantity  yielded  by  one  tree  is  prodigious.  Five  or 
six  hundred  pounds  are  not  an  unusual  produce  for  one  tree ; 
and  as  the  vegetation  still  remains  after  being  felled,  a  stem 
again  springs  up.  which  goes  through  the  different  stages  of 
growth  till  it  is  fit  for  the  axe. 

The  flour  or  powder  is  rarely  imported,  granulated  sago 
being  the  state  in  which-it  is  commonly  brought  to  Europe. 
'  To  bring  it  into  this  state  from  the  Hour,  it  must  be  mois- 
tened and  passed  through  a  sieve  in  to  an  iron  pot  (very shallow) 
held  over  a  fire,  which  enables  it  to  assume  a  globular  form. 
Thus  all  our  grained  sago  is  half  baked,  and  will  keep  long.' 
(Forrest.)  Of  this  gran ulated  sago  there  are  two  varieties, 
the  common  or  brown  sago,  and  pearl  sago.  The  latter  is  in 
small  hard  horny  or  semi-transparent  grains,  about  the  size 
of  a  pin's  head;  the  former  are  in  larger  grains,  about 
the  size  of  the  grains  of  pearl  barley.  Both  are  inodorous, 
and  with  an  insipid  taste.  They  swell  in  cold  water,  and 
arc  nearly  thoroughly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  so  as  to  form 
a  thick  starch  like  solution,  which  may  be  used  as  a  pudding, 
01  prepared  in  other  ways  as  an  article  of  diet  for  children 
and  invalids,  if  a  farinaceous  diet  is  required. 


SAGOUIN.  [Jacchus.  vol.  xiii.. 


iii.,  p.  69.]  The  term  Sa- 
gouinsov  Sagoin*  is  also  employed  by  M.  F.  Cuvier  and 
others  to  dUlinguish  the  second  division  of  the  monkeys  of 
the  New  Continent,  with  long  but  not  prehensile  tails. 
Under  this  division  M.  Lesson  arranges  the  genera  Sagui- 
nut,  Laeep. ;  Nocthora,  F.  Cuv.;  and  Pithecia  [Saku], 
Desm. 

Tho  genus  Saguinus  is  thus  defined  by  M.  Lesson:— 
Same  character  as  in  the  Sapajous,  excepting  that  the  ears  , 
are  very  large  and  deformed,  and  that  the  tail  is  covered 
with  short  hairs.    Body  slender.    Facial  angle,  60  degrees 

Dental  formula:  — 


thumbs  are  broad  :  those  of  iho  rest  of  tho  fingers  are  more 
claw-like. 

This  is  the  Simia  sciurea.  Linn. ;  Callithrix  sciureus, 
Geoff;  Sa^oi'w  Saimiri,  and  Saimiri  of  the  French; 
Saimiri  of  the  natives  of  the  Orinoco;  and  Titt  of  Huip- 
buldt. 

Localities. — Brazil  and  Guyana. 

This  pretty  species  is  often  kept  by  the  natives  in  confine- 
ment. One  in  the  Paris  menagerie  is  described  by  M.  F. 
Cuvier  as  very  playful  and  good-humoured.  The  tail,  when 
tho  animal  was  at  rest,  was  wound  round  tho  body  or  limbs 
a  position  in  which  it  was  kept  when  the  liltlo  creature 
slept,  which  it  did  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the  head  bent 
down  between  the  fore-legs;  but  the  tail  was  never  used  at 
a  support.   This  is  not  an  uncommon  species. 


Incisors  .  :  canines 


;  molars  - — -  =  30. 
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arranges  the  following  species 
genus : — Sciureus.  perwnatus.  lug  ens,  amictus 
MoUtc  V  melanocheir,  and  in/ulatus. 
Exi  mple,  Sagui nus  Sciureus. 

Description. — Sice  about  that  of  a  squirrel,  hardly  mora 
than  ten  inches  in  length  without  the  tail,  which  measures 
thirteen  or  fourteen  inches.  Body  greenish  yellow  above, 
becoming  greyish  on  the  thigh  and  arms;  body  beneath, 
nearly  white.  Feet,  legs,  and  fore-arms  reddish  chestnut. 
Muzzle  dark ;  tho  rest  of  the  faco  and  ears  flesh-coloured. 
Tail  black  at  the  tip.  In  both  extremities  the  nails  of  the 
P.O.,  No.  1270. 


The  Saimiri. 

Cuvier  will  not  allow  the  Sagouins  and  Sa'imiris  to  be 
classed  together,  and  indeed  he  soparutes  the  Saimiri  nhoie 
described  and  figured  from  the  Sagouins,  making  tho  Sakis 
intervene  between  the  forms.  He  says  that  in  the  Saimiri 
the  tail  is  depressed,  and  ceases  to  be  prehensile,  and  that 
the  head  is  very  flat.  He  also  observos  that  there  is  a  mem- 
branous space  in  the  interorbital  partition  in  the  skeleton. 

Of  ibe  Sagouins  (Callithrix.  Gooff  )  he  says  that  they 
have  the  tail  slender,  and  that  their  teeth  do  not  project, 
remarking  that  they  had  for  a  long  time  been  associated 
with  the  Sai'miris,  but  that  the  head  of  the  Sagmns  is 
higher,  and  that  their  canines  are  much  shorter.  Such,  he 
observes,  are  the  Sagouin  d  masque  (Callithrix  personata, 
Geoff. ),  and  the  Sagouin  en  deuil  or  La  Veuve  (La  Vtduita, 
Simia  tugens,  Humh). 

Tho  first  of  these.  Callithrix  personata  (Saguinus  per- 
sonatus)  is  greyish-yellow,  with  the  head  and  the  four  hands 
black,  and  a  reddish  tail. 

Locality.— Brazil,  where  it  is  found  between  the  1 8th  and 
21st  degrees  of  south  latitude,  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 

The  second,  Callithrix lugent  (Saguinus  lueens),  has  tho 
body  of  a  shining  black,  with  a  purplish  lustre  on  some 
parts :  the  hair  soft  and  shining.  The  face  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bluish-white  square  mask,  which  is  surrounded  by 
a  narrow  margin  of  a  purer  tinge,  while  two  stripes  of  the 
same  colour  run  from  tho  eyes  to  the  temples.  The  throat 
is  marked  with  a  band  of  white,  of  which  colour  ate  the 
anterior  hands  on  the  outsides,  so  that  they  there  resemble  a 
pair  of  while  gloves,  to  which  the  natives  compare  them. 

Habits,  Localities,  <fr. — This  species,  which  is  the  Macara 
cahou  of  the  natives,  appears  to  be  extremely  rare.  Humboldt 
saw  onlv  one  specimen,  and  that  in  the  forests  bordering  the 
river*  Cusstquiare  and  Guaviaro.  It  was  said  to  live  iu  pairs ; 
and  this  opinion  was  confirmed  by  tike  fear  and  dislike 
shown  by  the  captive  when  placed  near  even  some  of  the 
most  diminutive  species  of  the  genus.  It  was  very  shy,  and 
was  active  only  when  alone.  When  in  the  viciniiv  of  per- 
sons, though  they  were  occupied  in  general  business,  it 
would  remain  immoveably  attentivo  to  all  that  passed,  re- 
fusing food  even,  notwithstanding  a  long  fast.  When  alone 
its  behaviour  was  very  different.  If  a  bird  was  introduced, 
the  monkey  was  instantly  roused  at  the  sight  of  it,  darted 
upon  it  like  a  cat,  and  swallowed  it  instantly,  us  whole  ha- 
bit at  such  moments  being  that  of  a  carnivorous  animal. 
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SAGUENAY,  River.  [Camada.] 

8AGUEHLS.    (A  re  no.] 

SAGUNTUM.   [Punic  Wars  ] 

SAHA'RA,  or  SAHRA.  is  a  country  or  immense  extent,  | 
which  occupies  the  central  part*  of  Northern  Africa.  Its 
western  extremity  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic,  along  which  it 
extends  from  Cape  Nun.  28J  46'  N.  lat.,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Senegal,  17"  N.  lat.    From  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
it  extends  eastward  nearly  across  the  continent  of  Africa, 
being  separated  from  the  Red  Sea  only  by  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  and  the  rocky  country  wbich  bes  between  that  river 
and  the  Red  Sea.    The  valley  of  the  Nile  constitutes  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Sahara.    The  w  estern  edgo  of  that 
valley  occurs  between  30"  and  32"  £.  long.,  and  as  the 
African  slwre  along  the  western  boundary  of  the  Desert  is 
between- 11°  and  i;°W.  long,  the  Sahara  extends  from  east 
to  west,  on  an  average,  through  44  degrees  of  longitude,  or 
about  2650  miles.    The  northern  and  southern  boundaries 
are  very  imperfectly  known.    On  the  north  the  Sahara 
rearhes  to  the  base  of  the  Alia*  Mountaius;  but  we  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  exact  position  of  this  portion  of  tbe 
mountains,  which  is  laid  down  on  our  maps  according  to 
the  vogue  information  collected  from  the  natives.  Some 
geographers  suppose  that  between  the  Atlas  and  the  Sahara 
a  fertile  and  tolerably  level  country  occurs,  which  is  called 
Biledulgorid,  or  Balad-al-Jarid.  i.e.  the  country  of  palm- 
trees  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  this  name  is  applied  by 
the  Moghrebins  to  the  southern  declivity  of  tbe  Atlas,  as  the 
valleys  in  those  parts,  being  open  to  the  Sahara,  experience 
that  extraordinary  degree  of  heat  without  which  dates 
woold  not  ripen,  or  at  least  would  not  come  to  perfection. 
The  Atlas  constitutes  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Sahara 
from  Cape  Nun  on  the  west  to  108  E.  long,  on  the  cast. 
From  this  meridian  as  far  cast  as  the  valley  of  the  Nile  (JO" 
E.  long.),  a  stony  and  broken  country  extends  between  the 
Sahara  and  the  Mediterranean,  comprehending  the  countries 
belonging  to  Tripoli,  including  Barca  and  the  stony  desert 
which  lies  between  Barca  and  Egypt    In  these  parts  tbe 
northern  boundary  of  the  Sahara  is  better  known.  The 
hilly  and  stony  country  terminates  on  the  south  between 
29°  and  30s  N.  lat.,  except  between  15°  and  20°  E.  long., 
where  a  wide  and  mountainous  tract  advances  to  the  south  as 
far  as  27*  N.  lat.    The  northorn  edge  of  this  tract  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Harutsh-el-Assoud,  or  Black  Uarutsh ;  it  is 
the  Mons  Niger  of  Pliny.    It  consists  chielly  of  basalt,  and 
rises  towards  its  extremity  to  a  considerable  elevation.  The 
southern  edge,  called  Harulsh  el-Abiad,  consists  of  calca- 
reous hills  of  moderate  elevation.   This  rocky  region  termi- 
nates in  the  desert  near  20°  E.  long.,  and  on  the  east  of  it 
the  Sahara  appears  to  extend  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   Hornemann,  when  crossing  tbe  plain  of  Sultin, 
east  of  the  Harutsh-el-Assuat,  near  29s  N.lat.,  did  not  per- 
ceive any  mountain  or  even  hill  towards  tbe  north ;  and  Delia 
Cella,  who  travelled  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shores  of 
tbe  Gulf  of  Sidra,  south  of  30"  N.  lat.,  observes  that  no 
mountains  wore  visible,  and  that  only  low  sand-hills  ap- 
peared near  the  shores.     It  seems  then  that  between  17" 
and  19°  E.  long,  an  arm  of  the  Sahara  reaches  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  at  the  innermost  corner  of  the  gulf  of 
Sidra  or  Greater  Syrtis,  and  the  rocky  region  of  Barca  is 
thus  divided  from  that  district,  of  which  tbe  ranges  of  the 
Harutsh  constitute  the  most  eastern  portion.  This  northern 
branch  of  the  Sahara  has  probably  an  average  width  of 
about  100  miles.    On  the  shores  of  the  gulf  it  occupies  the 
space  between  Geria  and  Haen-Agan. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  Sahara  is  best  known  to- 
wards the  Atlantic,  where  it  extends  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Senegal  river,  and  between  1 5°  and  4"  W.  long,  approaches 
the  parallel  of  1 5°  N.  lat.  Farther  east  the  river  Joliba  or 
Quorra  constitutes  the  dividing  line  between  the  Desert  and 
Soodan  as  far  as  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  so  that  Soodan 
■  advances  to  17°N.  lat,  near  Timbuctoo.  Between  that  place 
and  the  lake  Tchad  the  exact  line  of  the  boundary  is  not 
known,  but  it  probably  lies  near  14°  N.  lat,  and  this  parallel 
may  also  be  considered  as  dividing  the  Sahara  from  Eastern 
Soodan  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Dar-Fur,  near  23"  E.  long. 
Farther  cast  it  lies  between  16°  and  17"  N.  lat.  We  may 
therefore  suppose  that  on  an  average  the  Sahara  extends 
from  north  to  south  over  1 4  degrees  of  latitude,  or  960  miles. 
The  area  of  the  Sahara,  within  these  limits,  occupies  more 
than  2,500,000  square  miles,  or  nioro  than  two-thirds  of  the 
aroa  of  Europe. 
Tbe  Sahara  is  a  desert,  but  it  is  not,  as  is  commonly  sup- 


posed, covered  in  it's  whole  extent  b.,  a  fine  and  loose  sand. 
There  certainly  are  tracts  of  considerable  extent,  the  surface 
of  which  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  fine  and  loose  sand, 
and  with  low  sandy  hills;  but  if  we  mayjud^e  from  tbe 
scanty  information  that  we  have  respecting  this  irarnen-* 
country,  it  would  seem  that  the  greater  part  of  it  consists 
of  a  firm  soil,  in  many  parts  composed  of  indurated  sand,  in 
others  of  sandstone.    The  surface  of  other  tracts  consists  of 
rocks,  especially  granite,  frequently  mixed  with  quartz. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  soil  in  any  given  place,  it  is  ex- 
tremely poor,  and  almost  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  tracts  covered  with  bushes  ami 
coarso  grass,  but  they  are  few,  and  invariably  of  moderate 
extent  This  general  sterility  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  dnnes* 
of  the  atmosphere.    The  Sahara  is  situated  in  that  part  of 
the  globe  which  separates  the  region  of  the  winter  rams  fiom 
those  of  the  summer  rains,  and  it  does  not  participate  u 
either  of  them.    In  the  greatest  part  of  this  extensive  region 
a  drop  of  rain  never  falls  to  refresh  the  arid  soil ;  and  in 
those  districts  which  approach  tbe  countries  which  have 
abundant  rains,  only  a  few  showers  occur  in  August' and 
September,  and  even  these  not  every  year.   This  want  of 
rain  renders  the  whole  region  unfit  for  any  kind  of  cultiva- 
tion, but  not  uninhobitable,  as  tbe  lower  depressions  contain 
a  few  wells,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  soil  is  covered  with 
grass  and  bushes,  that  afford  pasture  to  camels,  goats,  and 
sheep.    These  animals  supply  subsistence  to  the  nomadic 
tribes,  who  wander  about  in  this  boundless  wuste.  Traveller? 
who  cross  this  region  are  exposed  to  many  dangers,  both 
from  the  nature  of  the  country  ond  from  the  character  of  in 
inhabitants.   Though  the  camels  occasionally  find  sum- 
shrubs  or  grass  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  no  provisions  can  be 
got  along  the  whole  route,  which  exceeds  1000  miles  in 
length.   The  traveller  must  carry  everything  with  him. 
The  wells  of  drinkable  water  occur  only  at  a  distance  of  ten 
days' journey  from  one  another,  and  sometimes  the  distance 
is  still  greater.   The  traveller  in  the  desert  must  therefore 
provide  himself  with  as  much  water  as  is  required  for  his 
consumption  until  he  reaches  the  next  well ;  and  if  tbe 
season  is  diier  and  hotter  than  usual,  the  well  is  dried  »\\ 
and  lie  runs  imminent  risk  of  perishing  of  thirst.    If  be 
loses  his  way  in  the  wilderness,  a  certain  death  awaits  him 
from  hunger  and  thirst.    In  those  tracts  which  are  covered 
with  fine  loose  sand,  the  whirlwinds  often  blow  with  great 
force,  and  raise  a  large  portion  of  the  sand  to  a  considerable 
height  and  deposit  it  again  at  some  distance.    Such  pilUri 
of  sand  have  buried  many  caifilas.    Tbe  inhabitants  of  the 
desert  lead  a  wandering  life,  and,  like  all  nomadic  tribes,  v* 
always  ready  to  attack  the  traveller,  to  deprive  him  of  bi> 
goods,  and  to  reduce  him  to  slavery.    In  spile  of  all  tbe=e 
dangers,  the  Sahara  is  annually  traversed  by  several  cafiibu. 
which  carry  on  the  commerce  between  Soodan  and  the 
countries  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

There  is  however  a  track  across  tbe  desert,  in  which  these 
dangers  are  comparatively  small.  It  lies  between  13*  and 
16"  E.  long.,  and  owes  its  advantages  partly  to  its  climate 
and  partly  to  its  soil.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  track  occurs 
where  no  elevated  country  lies  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Sahara,  but  only  the  low  range  of  the  Harutsh. 
wbich  joins  that  arm  of  the  Sahara  that  reaches  the  shores 


of  the  Mediterranean.  The  country  along  tbe  shores  of  the 
gulf  of  Sidra,  between  12"  and  19°  E.  long.,  and  between 
the  gulf  and  the  Sahara,  does  not  appear  to  rise  in  any  part 
more  than  J  000  feet  and  in  most  parts  it  is  much  loner. 
Through  this  wide  gap  the  northern  winds,  which  frequently 
blow  u  gale,  and  bring  moisture  from  the  countries  north  of 
the  Mediterranean,  which  at  that  season  arc  drenched  wilh 
rain,  find  access  to  the  Sahara,  and  produce  a  considerable 
degree  of  cold  even  as  far  south  as  Mourzuk.  Hornemann 
observes  that  these  winds  chilled  the  air  to  such  a  degree 
that  not  only  the  natives,  but  even  himself  was  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  a  fire;  and  Denham  observes  thai  the 
thermometer  sometimes  sinks  as  low  as  41"  of  Fahrenheit. 
To  these  winds  also  we  may  probably  oscribe  the  rain  which 
falls  in  this  season  in  the  kingdom  of  Fczzan.  and  renders 
it  the  most  fertile  tract  of  the  Sahara.  These  rains  appear 
to  extend  to  21"  N.  lat,  and  as  the  northern  limit  of  the 
tropical  rains  occurs  near  16°  N.  lat,  the  tract  between  the 
two  limits  of  rain  does  not  exceed  five  degrees  of  latitude, 
whilst  in  oilier  places  it  occupies  more  than  double  that 
extent  The  advantages  of  this  tract  as  a  thoroughfare  for 
cullilas  consist  in  the  smaller  extent  of  the  sandy  tracts  aod 
of  the  continuous  or  broken  ridges  of  rocks.  Though  lite 
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rocky  parti  within  the  rainless  region  resemble  the  sandy 
tracts  in  being  without  vegetation,  the  wells  whioh 
occur  between  them  arc  more  numerous,  and  rarely  more 
than  a  few  days'  journey  from  one  another.  The  road 
through  this  country  gives  the  easiest  access  to  the  interior 
of  Africa  from  the  north,  and  requires  a  more  particular 
notice. 

After  leaving  the  town  of  Tripoli,  the  road  runs  south-east 
to  the  northern  boundary  of  Fezzan,  over  a  country  which 
partake*  in  some  degree  of  the  nature  of  the  Sahara,  pre- 
senting a  succession  of  plains  and  ridges  of  hills.  The  sur- 
face of  the  plains  is  in  general  a  firm  sand,  with  a  few  rocky 
eminence*  and  patches  of  gravel.  In  some  spots  not  a  ves- 
tige of  vegetation  appears,  and  the  ground  is  in  no  place 
completely  covered,  except  in  a  few  small  oases,  where  there 
is  a  turf.  The  hills  are  of  inconsiderable  height,  generally 
not  exceeding  400  feet,  and  never  rising  above  600  feet. 
Many  of  them  consist  of  limestone  overtopped  by  lava; 
others  are  only  sand  hills.  They  arc  without  vegetation, 
but  contain  between  them  many  fertile  valleys.  This  coun- 
try, which  extends  to  the  town  of  Sokna  in  Fezzan,  has  abun- 
dance of  wells  and  water.  The  town  of  Sokna,  which  contains 
above  3000  inhabitants,  is  enclosed  by  walls  and  surrounded 
by  groves  of  date-trees,  the  produce  of  winch  is  of  excellent 
quality.  South  of  this  place  extends  the  Harutsh  Assouat, 
or  Mons  Niger,  occupying  a  width  of  about  35  miles  in  a 
straight  line.  The  lower  strata  consist  of  a  yellowish  lime- 
stone, almost  entirely  composed  of  marine  remains;  but 
large  masses  of  tabular  basalt  and  irregular  precipices 
occur  in  the  hills,  and  extend  over  all  the  contiguous  plains. 
There  is  no  vegetation  and  no  water.  Travelling  is  extremely 
difficult,  as  the  hills  are  furrowed  by  deep  chasms  and  nar- 
row ravines.  Fezzan,  which  extends  from  this  mountain  I 
tract  to  the  northern  tropic,  consists  of  numerous  small  oases  I 
separated  from  each  other  by  comparatively  narrow  tracts 
of  sand.  [Fkzzan.]  Water  i*  abundant,  except  towards  the 
southern  boundary,  where  a  level  desert  occurs,  which  can 
only  be  traversed  in  four  days;  but  in  the  middle  of  it  there 
l*  a  small  place  called  Gatrone,  surrounded  by  sandy  hills  and 
mounds  covered  with  small  trees.  The  soil  of  this  desert  to- 
wards the  north  consists  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  salt,  but 
the  greater  part  is  merely  covered  with  a  fine  reddish  sand. 
At  Kasrowa  andTegerhy  there  are  extensive  plantations  of 
date-trees  and  abundonce  of  water.  From  the  southern 
boundary  of  Fezzan  to  the  town  of  Bilroa,  or  from  23s  to 
IS"  30'  N.  lat.,  a  continuous  ridge  of  steep  rocky  hills,  ele- 
vated from  300  to  5U0  feet  above  the  plain,  runs  almost  due 
north  and  south  ;  and  from  Ave  to  twenty  miles  east  of  this 
ridge  there  are  isolated  hills,  mostly  composed  of  sand,  but 
in  some  places  of  rock.  Between  these  rocks  the  n»od  runs 
over  a  stony  plain  without  the  least  vegetation,  but  Denham 
tays  that  after  the  rains  a  grass  quickly  springs  up.  which 
is  several  feel  high,  and  that  the  rains  fall  in  torrents  as  far 
as  the  Tiggcrmdumiuu  hills.  It  would  therefore  appear 
that  in  this  tract  the  northern  rains  extend  to  21°  N.  lat. 
No  part  of  this  country  is  inhabited,  but  wells  of  drinkable 
water  occur  at  distances  of  three  or  four  days'  journey. 
Near  la"  N.  lat.  however  there  are  several  small  towns  or 
villages,  which  owe  their  existence  not  so  much  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  fertility  in  the  soil,  as  to  numerous  small 
lakes  which  lie  along  the  foot  of  the  rocky  range,  and  in 
which  trona  crystallizes.  In  tho  vicinity  of  some  of  these 
lakes  there  are  groves  of  dale-trees  and  pasture-ground 
fi>r  cattle.  In  some  parts  the  soil  is  covered  with  in- 
crustations of  pure  trona,  which  extend  for  several  miles 
in  every  direction.  In  a  few  places  mimosa-trees  are  found. 
Bilma  is  noted  for  its  extensive  salt-pits  [Bilma],  and 
in  its  vicinity  there  are  a  few  spots  covered  with  vege- 
tation. South  of  Bilma  is  the  most  difficult  portion  of 
the  road.  It  runs  over  loose  hills  of  lino  sand,  in  which 
the  camels  sink  nearly  knee-deep.  The  hills  sometimes  j 
disappear  in  a  single  nighl  by  the  drifting  of  the  sand,  \ 
and  all  traces  of  the  passage,  eVen  of  a  large  caravan, 
vanish  in  a  few  hours.  Wells  are  rare.  After  four  days' 
tra>elling  from  Bilma,  the  wells  of  Dibla  are  met  with, 
and  after  four  days  more,  those  of  Aghadem.  The  last-men- 
tioned wells  are  abundant,  and  situated  in  a  wooded  valley, 
which  however  is  not  inhabited.  After  three  days  more  the 
country  is  reached  which  enjoys  a  small  portion  of  the  tro- 
pical rains,  and  the  soil  improves.  At  first  the  sandy  soil 
is  interspersed  with  clumps  of  grass,  and  here  and  there 
with  low  bushes;  trees  soon  appear,  and  then  increase  in 
number.   Thus  the  desert  ceases  near  16°  N  lat.,  but  no 


I  permanent  habitations  are  met  with  until  the  vicinity  of 
Lari  is  reached,  a  town  which  is  situated  a  short  distance 
from  lake  Tchad  (14°  20'  N.  lat.).  Tho  desert  between 
Bilma  and  Lari  is  called  the  Desert  of  Tinluma. 

The  tract  just  noticed  as  traversing  the  desert  from  north 
to  south,  divides  the  Sahara  into  two  unequal  portions,  of 
which  the  wcsiern  and  larger  is  known  among  the  natives 
by  the  name  of  Sahcl.  and  the  eastern  and  smaller  among 
geographers  by  that  of  the  Libyan  Desert. 

Coast. — Until  lately  many  misconceptions  prevailed  re- 
specting this  coast,  w  hich  extends  perhaps  more  than  1200 
miles  along  the  Atlantic.  It  was  said  that  the  coast  was 
sandy,  and  so  low  that  it  could  only  be  discovered  at  a  very 
short  distance;  that  it  was  lined  by  extensive  sand  banks 
and  shoals;  and  that  the  current  set  perpendicularly  to- 
wards the  shore.  It  was  added  that  a  fog  frequently  con- 
cealed it  from  the  navigator,  who  was  driven  towards  it  by 
a  strong  wiud  which  blew  directly  on  the  coast.  All  these 
circumstances,  it  was  supposed,  contributed  to  the  number  of 
shipwrecks  which  annually  occurred  on  this  coast,  and  threw 
a  great  number  of  Christians  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors, 
who  reduced  them  to  slavery.  Modern  surveys  of  the  shore 
however  have  shown  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  coast  is 
elevated,  and  consists  of  sandstone,  which  in  most  parts  rises 
to  the  height  of  100  feotand  more,  but  in  some  docs  not  ex* 
ceed  60  or  80  feet  These  cliffs  are  generally  separated  from 
the  sea  by  a  narrow  beach ;  but  in  some  places  their  base  is 
immediately  washed  by  the  ocean ;  and  in  others  sand-hills 
are  observed,  which  rise  gently  to  a  moderate  height:  at 
the  back  the  country  is  generally  elevated.  A  low  coast 
only  occurs  between  cape  Mink  (19°  N.  lat.)  and  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Senegal,  but  here  also  dunes  are  found  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  shore,  and  behind  these  the  flat 
country  seems  to  have  a  considerable  elevation  above  the 
sea.  The  whole  coast  as  far  south  as  Cape  Blanco  is  free 
from  sand-banks  and  shoals,  and  has  regular  soundings 
The  depth  gradually  increases  from  the  beach,  and  at  the 
distance  of  four  miles  there  are  from  30  to  34  fathoms ;  at 
twelve  miles,  from  50  to  60  fathoms :  and  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  miles,  about  100  fathoms.  The  water  then  deepens  very 
suddenly.  A  large  sand-bank  however  extends  from  Grey- 
hound Bay  (21°  N.  lat.)  to  Cape  Mink ;  it  is  known  hy  the 
name  of  the  Bank  of  Arguiu,  and  on  it  I  he  French  frigate  Me- 
dusa was  lost  in  1816.  As  to  the  currents  Lieut.  Arlett  ob- 
serves that  they  do  not  set  in  towards  the  land,  but  run  invari- 
ably in  the  direction  of  the  coast,  except  cast  of  Cape  Juby 
(27°  5H'  N.  lat.  and  12°  55'  W.  long.),  where  the  coast  turns 
suddenly  from  south-west  to  west;  and  the  current,  having 
hitherto  followed  the  direction  of  the  coast,  strikes  obliquely 
on  the  shore  previous  to  attaining  its  regular  course.  This  is 
the  most  dangerous  place  in  the  whole  coast-line,  ns  the  swell 
is  almost  invariably  from  tho  north-west,  and  consequently 
almost  directly  on  the  coast;  besides  this,  the  Site  particles 
of  sand  which  cover  the  desert,  being  blown  into  the  sea  and 
mingling  with  the  haze  occasioned  by  the  heavy  surf,  render 
this  coast  very  indistinct  Lieut.  Arlett  thinksthat  it  would.be 
nearly  impossible  for  a  merchant  ship  embayed  here  to  work 
off  shore.  The  greatest  strength  of  the  current  is  usually  at 
the  distance  of  threo  to  six  miles  from  the  land,  and  it  gra- 
dually decreases  as  it  recedes  from  it.  Its  average  rate  from 
Mogadore  to  Cape  Juby  is  from  one-half  to  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  per  hour.  At  Cape  Juby  it  increases  to  one  mile  and 
a  quarter  per  hour,  and  at  Cape  Bqiador  its  rate  is  about 
one  mile.  It  is  however  true  that  the  wind  almost  without 
exception  blows  from  the  north-west  or  west,  and  frequently 
in  hard  gales,  especially  in  the  night.  As  the  trade- winds, 
which  bTow  from  a  nearly  opposite  quarter,  prevail  in  theso 
parts,  it  is  supposed  that  the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  produced 
by  tho  arid  sori  of  the  Sahara  being  heated  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  by  the  almost  perpendicular  rays  of  the 
sun,  gives  rise  to  tho  westerly  winds  along  the  coast  of  tho 
Sahara. 

Soil  — The  Sahel,  or  western  part  of  the  desert,  is  by  far 
the  worst  part  of  the  Sahara.  It  does  not  appear  that  in 
all  this  vast  extent  a  single  oasis  occurs  the  soil  of  which  is 
fit  for  agriculture  or  for  tho  growth  of  date-trees.  The  soil 
however  varies  greatly,  passing  from  a  fine  to  a  coarse  sand  and 
gravel,  and  then  gradually  to  a  bare  layer  of  broken  stones 
and  rocks.  In  many  places  hills  of  moderate  elevation 
occur.  Some  of  them  consist  of  Band,  and  are  subject  to  bo 
changed  in  size  and  form  by  the  winds ;  others  consist  of 
rocks,  frequently  of  granite  and  quartz.  All  these  soils  are 
destitute  of  vegetatiou.  which  only  appears  in  the  depres- 
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■ions  between  the  hill*  and  sometimes  at  tbe  base  of  the  I 
rucky  elevations,  but  it  consists  only  of  a  few  grasses  and 
shrubs.  It  would  however  appear  that  there  must  he  nu- 
merous tract*,  though  probably  of  small  extent,  which  are 
fit  for  pasture ;  for  according  to  all  accounts,  the  number 
of  individuals  who  find  subsistence  in  this  part  of  the  Sa- 
hara is  far  from  small,  and  they  subsist  altogether  on  the 
produce  of  their  herds.  It  is  true  that  the  great  commer- 
cial road  which  traverses  the  desert  between  Drab,  in  Ma- 
rocco  and  Timbuctoo  in  Soodan  runs  through  a  country 
which  is  incapable  of  affording  subsistence  to  a  single  family. 
It  is  however  stated,  and  with  some  degree  of  probability, 
that  the  caravan  road  has  been  purposely  formed  through 
the  worst  part  of  the  desert,  the  merchants  being  less  afraid 
of  the  dangers  of  the  country  than  those  which  they  would 
have  to  encounter  if  they  traversed  a  tract  which  is  inha- 
bited by  numerous  independent  tribes,  each  of  which  is 
eager  to  enrich  itself  by  plundering  the  caravans  or  sub- 
jecting them  to  a  heavy  tax  for  a  free  passage  through  their 
territories.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  country  along  the 
coast  is  far  from  being  entirely  destitute  of  inhabitants,  as 
they  always  make  their  appearance  when  a  vessel  approaches 
or  is  cast  on  the  shore.  It  would  also  appear  that  at  no 
great  distance  from  tin;  sea  the  country  contains  extensive 
pasture-grounds  tltough  of  very  inferior  quality,  aitd  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  tracts  which  are  completely  sterile. 
Farther  inland  deceit  tracts  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation 
and  inhabitant.;  occupy  a  much  greater  portion  of  tbe 
country  hut  i-  is  perfectly  sterile  ana  uuinhabited  only  along 
the  oir.iwn  road,  so  that  the  caffilas  generally  terroioate 
their  .ong  journey  without  meeting  with  a  single  person. 
The  different  tracts  covered  with  sand,  gravel,  and  rocks, 
as  well  as  the  ridges  of  low  hills  which  occur  ulong  the 
caravan  road,  run  east  and  west,  a  fact  which  may  perhaps 
be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  the  wind  almost 
without  exception  blowing  from  the  east.  The  country  be- 
ween  this  rood  and  the  above-mentioned  country  between 
Tripoli  and  Lari  is  less  known  than  the  western  portion  of 
the  Sahel,  but  the  tribes  of  the  Tuaricks  which  inhabit  it 
appear  to  be  numerous,  and  to  consist  of  many  individuals. 

The  Libyan  desert,  or  eastern  pari  of  the  Sahara,  contains 
a  considerable  number  of  oases  or  fertile  tracts,  which  sup- 
port a  moderate  population.  Nearly  all  of  them  contain 
extensive  groves  of  dale-trees  and  6elds  in  which  dhurra  is 
grown.  Besides  several  oases  which  lie  at  tho  distance  of 
two  to  three  days'  journey  from  the  valley  of  tho  Nile  on  the 
west,  and  which  are  noticed  in  the  article  Egypt,  several 
others  of  some  extent  occur  along  the  caravan  route  which 
loads  from  Dar-Fur  north-east  toTibesti.  but  our  knowledge 
or  the  countries  along  this  road  is  very  imperfect,  as  no 
European  has  ever  crossed  it.  Oiher  oases  occur  near  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Libyan  desert,  among  which  are 
Siwah  and  Augila.   [Aug  i  la. J 

Climate. — Few  European  travellers  have  traversed  the 
Sahara,  and  we  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  its 
climate.  It  is  certain  that  no  rain  falls  along  tbe  coast 
south  of  Cape  Juby,  but  it  is  also  certain  that  some  showers 
fall  annually  in  the  countries  south  of  Mount  Atlas,  but  it 
is  not  known  how  far  inland  they  extend.  These  showers 
fall  between  August  and  November.  Along  tbe  coast 
heavy  dews  occur  in  the  summer  months,  but  they  appear  to 
bj  quite  unknown  in  the  interior,  as  Cailli6  never  makes 
any  mention  of  dew.  In  the  interior  the  wind  blows  almost 
without  interruption  from  the  east,  and  in  the  day-time  fre- 
quently with  tho  violence  of  a  gale,  which  however  is  gene- 
rally followed  by  a  dead  calm  after  sunset.  The  strong 
wind  moderates  tbe  heat  of  the  burning  sun,  and  hence  the 
nights  are  usually  more  insupportable  than  the  noon-day 
heat.  The  violent  gales  frequently  raise  the  loose  sand  in 
such  quantities,  that  a  layer  of  nearly  equal  portions  of  sand 
and  air,  and  rising  about  twenty  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  seems  to  divide  the  purer  atmosphere  from  the 
solid  earth.  Tin*  sand,  when  agitated  by  whirlwinds, 
times  buries  catRla-s  and  often  puts  them  into  the  greatest 
£>"fu»'0n"  '  One  of  the  largest  of  these  pillars  of  sand,'  says 
Lailhe,  •  crossed  our  camp,  overset  all  the  tents,  and,  whirling 
us  about  like  straws,  threw  one  of  us  on  the  other  in  ihe 
utmost  confusion.  We  knew  not  where  we  were,  and  could 
not  distinguish  any  thing  at  the  distance  of  a  foot.  The 
sand  wrapped  us  in  darkness  like  a  fog,  and  heaven  and 
earth  seemed  confounded  and  blended  in  one.  Whilst  this 
frightful  tempest  lasted,  we  remained  stretched  on  the 
ground,  motionless,  dying  of  thirst,  burned  by  the  heat  of 


the  sand,  and  buffeted  by  tho  wind.  We  suffered  nothing 
bowover  from  the  sun,  whose  disc,  almost  concealed  by  tbe 
cloud  of  sand,  appeared  dim  and  deprived  of  its  rays.'  Tbe 
degree  of  heat  to  which  these  countries  are  subject  Ins 
not  been  determined  by  exact  observation.  Davidson 
briefly  states  that  in  the  country  near  Wadi  Nun,  lying 
at  the  foot  of  the  Atlas,  and  contiguous  to  the  Sahara,  the 
thermometer  in  summer  at  noon  varied  between  l'20J  and 
140°.  Golberry  states  that  at  St.  Louis  on  the  Senegal,  » 
place  situated  on  tho  southern  border  of  the  Sahara,  Ui« 
mean  temperature  of  the  spring  (April.  May,  and  June)  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  is  83s,  and  at  noon  'Jb*.  In 
summer  (July,  August,  and  September)  the  therniunieier 
in  tho  morning  generally  rises  to  between  b2°  and  8.1°,  and 
at  noon  to  107°.  The  greatest  degree  of  heat  which  is  ex- 
perienced in  the  interior  of  the  Sahara  seems  to  oc  ur  m 
August  and  September,  at  which  time  caravans  do  not  travel, 
though  it  is  the  season  in  which  the  northern  parts  of  ik 
desert  are  refreshed  by  showers  of  rain. 

Productions. — The  roost  useful  domestic  animal  is  tho 
camel,  without  which  these  extensive  deserts  could  not 
be  traversed.  Tbe  camels  which  arc  reared  by  the  tribes 
that  inhabit  the  desert  are  distinguished  by  their  extraor- 
dinary speed  and  abstinence,  and  known  in  northern  Africa 
by  the  name  of  heiriet  or  tnafiarhiet.  Next  to  the  camel  tbe 
most  useful  animal  is  the  goat,  which  is  very  abundant  in 
the  Sahel,  as  the  dry  pastures  are  moro  adapted  to  it  t!«a 
to  sheep.  Sheep  however  are  also  common.  There  are 
some  black  cattle  of  a  small  breed,  but  only  in  those  place* 
which  have  good  pasture.  Horses  are  rare  in  the  Ssiwl, 
but  more  numerous  farther  east.  There  are  lions  and  pan- 
thers, and  some  other  smaller  wild  animals.  Gazelies  are 
frequent  in  all  places  where  bashes  ami  shrubs  occur,  and 
in  a  few  places  antelopes  also  are  met  with.  In  the  deserts 
bordering  on  Egypt  thedipus  jerboa  abounds.  In  the  Sahel 
ostriches  ore  very  numerous,  and  they  are  hunted  by  ibe 
natives  for  their  feathers  from  May  to  July.  Vultures  and 
ravens  are  the  only  birds  that  inhabit  the  dcaorts.  except  on 
some  of  the  lakes  along  the  rocky  hills  lietwcen  l'cxtan  nai 
Dilma,  where  there  are  snipes  and  wild  ducks.  In  waw 
parts  the  Guinea-fowl  occurs.  There  are  also  serpents 
in  the  desert.  As  huiiev  is  used  in  some  districts,  it  wolW 
seem  that  bees  must  be  kept,  but  we  find  no  mention  of 
them  by  travellcis. 

The  vegetable  productions  are  few  in  number.  Dste- 
trees  are  only  found  in  the  oases  of  tbe  eastern  districts  ami 
at  the  fool  of  Mount  Atlas.  The  Tibboos,  a  native  tribe  of 
the  Libyan  desert,  cultivate  fit/tub,  a  species  of  millet, 
and  a  little  cotton.  As  millet  constitutes  a  part  of  tbe 
daily  food  of  the  Moors  who  inhabit  the  western  part 
of  the  Sahel.  it  would  seem  that  this  grain  is  also  mwd 
there;  but  there  is  no  authority  for  saying  that  it  ». 
Among  the  wild  plants  there  are  some  species  of  mi- 
mosas, of  acacias,  and  the  Hedysarum  alhaji,  a  thorny 
plant  about  eighteen  inches  high,  which  remains  green  all 
the  year  round,  grows  in  many  parts  of  the  desert  in  the 
sand,  and  is  eagerly  eaten  by  the  camels :  it  is  nearly  the 
only  plant  that  supplies  tbem  with  food  while  they  arc 
traversing  the  desert.  Near  the  most  south-western  eomw 
of  tho  Sahel  are  extensive  woods  consisting  of  acacia-trec*. 
from  which  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  gum  is  obtained 
which  in  Europe  is  consumed  under  the  name  of  gum  arabtr- 
It  is  collected  by  the  Moors,  and  then  sold  to  tbe  French 
and  English  merchants  in  St.  Louis  on  the  banks  of  the 
Senegal  river. 

The  minerals  are  limited  to  iron-ore  and  salt.  Iron-ore 
occurs  between  Fezzan  and  Bilma.  Salt  is  obtained  front 
springs  and  lakes,  and  it  occurs  also  in  extensive  beds  in  the 
Sahel.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  inhabitants,  as  it 
furnishes  them  with  the  most  abundant  article  of  commerce. 
The  countries  south  of  the  Sahara,  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Soodan,  appear  to  have  no  salt,  and  all  the  salt 
which  is  consumed  in  them  is  brought  from  the  Sahara. 
The  only  places  permanently  inhabited  in  the  Sand  are 
those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  salt  is  found. 

Inhabitants. — A  great  number  of  independent  tribes  are 
dispersed  over  the  Sahara.  They  belong  to  four  nation*, 
the  Moors,  the  Tuaricks,  Tibboos,  and  Arabs.  Tbe  Moors 
seem  to  be  in  possession  of  the  whole  country  west  of  ibe 
road  leading  from  Timbuctoo  to  Drab.  They  are  a  branch 
of  Ihe  Moore  who  inhabit  Marocco.  but  have  a  greater  mix- 
ture of  negro  blood  in  them.  Their  complexion  is  ingeoeral 
nearly  black,  but  the  red  colour  under  it  is  perceptible; 
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their  hair  is  not  woolly,  like  that  of  the  negroes,  hut  straight ; 
they  haven  spare  body,  and  raider  slender  legs ;  the  spino  is 
slightly  curved,  the  face  long,  the  cheeks  hollow,  the  eyes 
sunk  but  lively.  They  speak  the  Moghrebin  dialect  of  the 
Arabic  language,  aud  though  they  live  on  the  produce  of 
their  herds,  aud  consequently  lead  a  nomadic  life,  they  take 
care  of  the  education  of  their  children,  all  of  whom  are 
taught  reading  and  some  part  of  the  Kornn.  They  are 
very  expert  in  tanning  and  preparing  leather,  and  in  manu- 
facturing, with  only  a  hammer  and  a  little  anvil,  bracelets, 
earrings,  and  necklaces  of  gold,  in  making  knives  and 
daggers  and  other  arms,  and  they  are  even  expert  in  weav- 
ing. Many  of  them  are  merchants,  and  a  still  greater 
number  are  employed  in  accompanying  the  caftilqs  on  the 
route  between  Drah  and  Timbuctoo.  The  best  known  of 
the  Moorish  tribes  are  those  in  whoae  territories  the  gum 
forests  aro  situated,  and  who  bring  their  produce  to  the 
European  settlements  on  the  Senegal. 

The  numerous  tribes  of  the  Tuaricks  occupy  the  centre 
of  the  Sahara,  or  that  country  which  lies  between  the 
two  great  caravan  routes  that  traverse  it  from  north  to 
south.  The  form  of  their  body  and  their  language  prove 
that  they  belong  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Northern 
Africa,  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  Berber*,  and  in 
Marocco  are  called  the  Amarirglm.  They  arc  much  stouter 
thau  the  Moors,  and  their  complexion  is  not  so  dark.  Their 
noso  is  aquiline,  the  eves  large,  the  mouth  finely  formed, 
the  face  long,  and  the  forehead  rather  elevated.  Their 
language  is  said  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Ama/irghis,  but 
this  fact  has  not  yet  been  well  ascertained.  They  live  on 
tho  produce  of  their  herds  and  by  transporting  salt  to 
Soodan,  but  they  have  also  compelled  some  districts  of  those 
countries  to  pay  them  a  tribute,  as  they  are  very  warlike 
and  enterprising,  though  their  arms  are  only  a  lance  and  a 
poniard:  they  never  use  Are-arms. 

The  Tibboos  occupy  the  tract  between  Feazan  and  Lake 
Tchad,  and  an  extensive  country  extending  east  of  this  line 
towards  the  boundary  of  Bgypt.  In  features  they  strongly 
referable  the  negroes.  Must  of  them  are  quite  black, 
though  some  have  copper-coloured  faces  ;  they  are  slim  and 
well  made,  have  high  cheek-bone*,  the  negro  nose,  large 
mouth,  and  their  teeth  are  much  stained  by  the  quantity  of 
tobacco  and  trona  which  they  use.  They  are  above  the 
middle  size.  They  live  principally  on  the  produce  of  theit 
herds  and  flocks,  but  also  cultivate  some  millet  and  cotton. 
They  are  loss  warlike  than  their  neighbours  the  Tuaricks, 
and  much  exposed  to  be  pillaged  by  them  where  the  two 
nations  lire  near  one  another.  They  are  armed  like  the 
Tuaricks. 

Along  the  boundary-line  of  Egypt  and  Nubia  there  arc 
some  Arabian-  tribes,  which  have  preserved  the  manners  and 
language  of  the  Bedouins,  and  resemble  them  in  every 
respect.  The  use  of  fire-arms,  which  they  have  universally 
adopted,  renders  them  tho  terror  of  their  more  numerous 
neighbours  the  Tibboos,  and  even  of  the  braver  Tuaricks. 

Com merce.— Though  tho  Sahara  only  supplies  three  com- 
mercial products,  salt,  gum  arabic,  and  ostrich  feathers,  a 
considerable  traffic  is  carried  on  between  the  countries 
north  and  south  of  the  desert,  which  is  frequently  traversed 
by  caffilas,  or  caravans,  consisting  of  from  200  to  500  per- 
sons, and  of  from  500  to  '2000  camels.  A  camel's  load  is 
five  hundred  pounds.  The  caravans  export  from  the  coun- 
tries situated  on  the  Mediterranean  chiefly  goodsof  European 
manufacture,  such  as  fire-arms,  gunpowder,  and  some  cotton 
stuffs,  to  which  are  added  some  articles  manufactured  at 
Fez,  and  tobacco,  dates,  &c.  Their  returns  consist  of  gold, 
ostrich  feathers,  ivory,  and  slaves.  In  traversing  the  desert 
ihoy  usually  buy  largo  quantities  of  salt,  which  they  sell  in 
Soodan  at  a  great  profit.  The  road  which  the  caravans 
take  between  Tripoli  and  Bornou  has  been  already  noticed. 
Another  road,  less  frequented  by  caffilas,  runs  from  Tim- 
buctoo northward  to  Fez.  About  130  miles  north  of  Tim- 
buctoo it  passes  through  El  Arawan,  a  place  containing 
about  300  house*,  and  3000  inhabitants.  Moors  and  Tuaricks. 
Near  the  town  there  are  some  good  wells,  and  also  some 
grass,  but  nothing  is  cultivated,  and  provisions  are  brought 
from  Sansanding  in  Bambarra.  After  leaving  that  town 
no  inhabited  place  is  met  with  until  the  southern  declivities 
of  the  Alias  are  reached.  There  aro  a  few  well*  in  the 
central  and  northern  districts  through  which  the  road 
passes,  but  in  those  which  lie  contiguous  to  El  Arawan 
there  is  only  one  well,  which  is  more  than  200  miles  from 
that  place.   After  having  reached  the  southern  declivities 


of  the  Atlas,  the  caffila  passes  through  the  countries  of  El 
Uarib,  El  Drah,  and  TaAldt,  and  then  over  the  elevated 
range  of  mountains  to  Fez.  The  road  which  leads  from 
Mogadore  to  Tarudant  or  Teroilont,  and  thence  to  Tatla,  is  to 
be  considered  a  brunch  of  this  road.  From  Tall  a  it  takes  an 
eastern  direction,  and  soon  falls  in  with  the  ((real  caravan  line. 
These  two  roads  are  much  used.  A  third  road  also  begins  at 
Timbuctoo  or  El  Arawan,  and  passes  first  nearly  north  until  it 
reaches,  near  26°  N.  lat.,  the  oasis  of  Touat  orTawat,  whence 
it  continues  in  a  north-eastern  direction  to  (iadames.  which 
:s  on  tho  southern  declivity  of  the  hilly  region  which 
divides  the  Sahara  from  Tripoli.  On  this  road  caravans 
travel  eight  days  without  finding  a  well.  A  caravan  route 
traverses  the  Libyan  desert,  begin ninjr  in  Soodan  at  Wura, 
the  capital  of  the  country  of  Dar-Zaleh  or  Wudai,  and 
traversing  Borgou  and  Tibesti  in  a  north-western  direction. 
From  the  last- mentioned  place  it  runs  westward  to  the  great 
road  that  leads  from  Bornou  to  Tripoli.  No  European  has 
ever  travelled  along  this  road.  The  most  eastern  caravan 
road  that  traverses  the  Sahara  connects  Dar-Fur  with 
Egypt :  it  begins  at  Cobbe,  the  commercial  town  of  Dar- 
Fur,  and  passing  through  the  small  oases  of  Bir-el-Malba, 
Lcghea,  Selimah,  and  Shob,  it  reaches  Wady  Khargeh,  or 
the  Great  Oasis  (23°  N.  lat.),  whence  two  roods  lead  to 
Egypt,  one  to  the  town  of  Girgeh  and  the  other  to  Siout. 
[DaH-kur.] 

Salt  is  got  in  great  abundance  at  three  places  in  the 
Sahel :  at  Toudeny,  which  is  situated  near  21"  30  N.  lut. 
and  J"  W.  long. ;  at  Hoden  or  Waden,  near  '20°  N .  hit.  and 
13°  \V.  long.  ;  and  at  Shingarin,  near  17°  30'  N.  lot.  and  4* 
W.  long.  The  town  of  El  Arawan  sends  the  abundant  pio- 
duco  of  the  rock-salt  mines  of  Toudeny  to  the  countries  on 
the  banks  of  tho  Juliba,  especially  to  Saiixauduig  and 
Yaminu,  and  receives  in  return  ivory,  gold,  slaves,  wax, 
honey,  cloths  of  Soodan,  and  cured  provisions.  The  salt 
obtained  from  the  rock-salt  mines  of  Hodun  and  Shingarin 
is  carried  to  the  same  places  and  to  Sego  by  the  caravans  of 
the  merchants  of  Walet,  a  town  which  is  said  not  to  be  in- 
ferior in  extent  and  population  to  Timbuctoo,  which  con- 
tains about  12,000  inhabitants.  The  position  of  Walet  is 
not  well  ascertained.  According  to  Miiii^o  Park,  it  lies 
between  1 3*  and  1G"  N.  lat.  and  between  5°  and  6°  W.  long., 
on  the  border  of  ihe  Sahara,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  sterile 
country.  The  caravau  route  from  Timbuctoo  to  Bcnown  in 
Ludamar  passes  through  Walet. 

An  extensive  fishery  is  carried  on  along  the  coast  of  the 
Sahara  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Islands.  This 
fishery  commences  on  the  north  at  Cape  Nun ;  the  fisher- 
men seldom  venturing  to  go  farther  north,  although  fish  aro 
equally  abundant  there,  from  fear  of  tho  Moors  on  that  part 
of  the  coast,  who  possess  boats.  From  Cape  Nun  to  the 
bank  of  Arguin.  which  is  the  extent  of  the  fishery,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  desert  have  not  a  single  boat.  The  flsh 
taken  here  are  porgy,  mullet  of  several  kinds,  rock-rod,  and 
red  snapper.  The  tonnage  of  the  schooners  employed  in 
this  fishery  is  from  100  to  150.  The  fish  are  very  abundant, 
and  weigh  from  eight  lo  sixty  pounds  each.  Every  schooner 
takes  daily  on  an  average  three  hundredweight.  The 
number  of  persons  employed  in  this  fishery  is  considerable. 
It  gives  emplovment  to  between  400  and  300  men  from  the 
island  of  Lanzirote,  to  about  250  from  Fuerteventuru.  and  to 
a  considerable  number  from  the  other  islands.  Fish  con- 
stitutes the  principal  food  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  tho 
Canaries.  The  fishermen  frequently  land,  not  only  to  pro- 
cure water,  but  to  barter  their  flsh  with  tho  inhabitants  of 
the  desert  for  wool  and  orchilla. 

Ditcocrriet. — The  nature  of  tho  Sahara  opposes  insuper- 
able obstacles  to  the  progress  of  a  conqueror.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  wero  only  well  acquainted  with  the  oases  of 
the  Libyan  desert,  which  are  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
western  edge  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  wilh  those  which 
are  contiguous  to  the  rocky  region  that  divides  the  desert 
from  the  Mediterranean,  a*  the  Ammonium  (now  Siwah), 
Augila,  and  Cydaroum  (now  Gadames).  The  coast  of  the 
Sahara  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  between  1412  and 
14 13  [Africa,  vol.  i.,  p.  174],  but  the  interior  of  that  country 
was  unknown  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
the  exception  of  what  knowledge  might  be  derived  from  a 
few  notices  in  the  writings  of  Leo  Africanus.  The  first  im- 
pulse to  discovery  in  the  interior  of  Africa  was  given  by  the 
establishment  of  the  African  Association  in  1788.  but  before 
their  labours  produced  any  important  result,  Browne  had 
succeeded  (in  1793*  in  penetrating  to  Dar-Fur.  with  the 
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Soodan  caravan,  through  the  oases  which  lie  west  of  tho 
valley  of  the  Nile.  Before  ho  published  his  Travels  ( 1 800), 
Mungo  Park  had  returned  from  the  banks  of  the  Joliba, 
where  he  had  collected  some  information  respecting  the 
south-western  districts  of  the  Sahara,  though  he  had  only 
been  on  the  borders  of  tho  desert.  Two  years  afterwards 
the  travels  of  Horneraann  were  published,  who  had  pene- 
trated from  Egypt  to  Ferrari  by  the  way  of  Siwah  ana  Au- 
gila.  Though  more  had  thus  been  done  towards  discover- 
ing the  interior  of  Africa  in  the  last  ten  years  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  than  in  all  previous  time,  no  important  addi- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  the  Sahara  was  made  during  the 
next  twenty  years,  except  a  few  facts  contained  in  the  nar- 
rative of  a  shipwrecked  American  sailor  named  Adams, 
which  was  published  in  1816.  Hornemann  indeed  is  mid 
to  have  crossed  the  Sahara,  and  to  have  proceeded  as  far  as 
Nyfle,  supposed  to  be  about  10°  30'  N.  lat,  but  no  record  has 
been  preserved  of  his  journey. 

In  IS  19  Captain  Lyon  entered  Africa  from  Tripoli,  and 
although  he  aid  not  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Sahara,  as  he  did  not  proceed  farther  than  Tegerhy  (24°  N. 
lat,)  near  the  southern  boundary  of  Fezzan,  he  collected 
much  interesting  information,  which  was  published  in  1821. 
Denham,  Clapperton,  and  Oudney  (1822-1824),  following 
the  same  route,  not  only  traversed  the  desert  in  all  its 
width  from  Tripoli  toBornou.but  discovered  a  considerable 
extent  of  Soodan.  These  important  discoveries  were  lo  be 
enlarged  by  the  travels  of  Major  Laing,  who  in  1825  like- 
wise departed  from  Tripoli,  and  passing  through  the  oasis  of 
Gadamcs.  traversed  the  whole  width  of  the  Sahara,  and 
readied  Timbuctoo,  but  on  attempting  lo  return  to  Marocco 
by  the  way  of  El  Arawan,  he  was  murdered  by  the  natives 
before  he  reached  El  Arawan.  No  record  of  bis  travels  has 
has  been  preserved.  Two  years  afterwards  Caillie,  a  French- 
man, who  in  1827  had  traversed  the  southern  portion  of 
Senegarabia,  between  10°  and  12°  N.  Int.,  and  then  pawed 
through  the  western  countries  of  Soodan  to  Timbuctoo,  de- 
parted from  the  last-mentioned  place,  and  reached  Fez  by 
the  route  which  is  frequented  bv  the  caravans  that  carry  on 
the  trade  been  Soodan  and  Marocco.  A  few  years  ago 
Davidson  made  an  attempt  to  reach  Timbuctoo  by  the  route 
from  Wady  Nun  to  Tatta,  and  hence  to  rejoin  the  great 
caravan  road,  but  ho  was  murdered  by  the  natives. 

All  the  nomadic  tribes  which  inhabit  the  Sahara  are  in- 
dependent; but  Fezzan  andGadames  are  subject  to  Tripoli, 
and  the  oases  along  the  western  edge  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  as  well  as  Siwah,  depend  on  the  pasha  ofEgypt 

(Mungo  Park's  Travel*  in  the  Interior  Districts  qf 
Africa  :  Browne's  TraveU  in  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Syria ; 
Journal  of  F.  Homemann's  TraveU  from  Cairo  to  Mour- 
jouk;  Robert  Adotns'a  Narrative,  <$c;  Lyon  s  Narrative 
of  TraveU  in  Northern  Africa  in  the  yeart  1818-1820; 
Denham,  Clapperton,  and  Oudney's  Narrative  of  TraveU  in 
Northern  and  Central  Africa ;  Cadiz's  TraveU  through 
Central  Africa  to  Timbuctoo  ;  Golberry's  TraveU  in  Africa ; 
Savigny's  and  Correard's  Narrative  o/ a  Voyage  to  Sene^nl 
and  the  Shipwreck  of  the  Medusa ;  Captain  Belcher's  Ob- 
serrations  on  various  points  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
in  the  London  Geogr.  Journal,  vol.  ii. ;  Lieut.  Arletl's  Sur- 
rey of  some  of  the  Canary  Islands  and  of  part  of  the 
Western  Coast  of  AJrica,  in  the  London  Geogr.  Journal,  vol. 
vi. ;  and  Letters  from  Mr.  Davidson,  in  the  London  Geogr. 
Journal,  vol.  vi.  and  vol.  vii. ;  Paolo  della  Cella's  Narrative 
of  an  Expedition  from  Tripoli  to  the  Western  Frontier  of 
Egypt.) 

SAHARUNPORE.  [Skharunpork.] 

SAID  1BN  BATRIC,  the  name  of  a  person  more  com- 
monly known  by  the  appellation  of  Eutychius  (Evrvgioc, 
Arab  ice}  Qfiuhiom),  which  signifies  'Happy'  in  Greek,  as 
'Said'  does  in  Arabic.  He  was  born  a.h.  263  (a.d.  875),  at 
Fostat  in  Egypt,  and  was  originally  brought  up  as  a  phy- 
sician ;  and  we  are  told  by  Ibn  Abi  Osaibiah  (Oiuun  Al- 
Ambnfi  Tabacdt  Al-Atebbd, '  Fontes  Relationum  De  Classi- 
bus  Medicorum,' cap.  14,  sec.  10)  that  he  excelled  both  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  that  profession,  and  that  he  com- 
posed a  work  on  the  subject  of  medicine.  But  it  is  as  an 
historian  that  he  is  best  known,  and  as  one  of  the  Melchite* 

•  Thia  name,  which  tjfuiSm  KoyolWi.  waa  the  tide  applied  lo  Ibe  Catholic 
ot  Orthodox  party  in' the  Bart,  in  ron>e<iuenee  of  Um  aeUre  part  Uxaa  by  tba 
emperor*  Mercian  noil  Leo  In  enfo  no*  with  arm*  awl  Hicta  tha  decree*  of 
the  Mynod  of  Chalcdoo.  a  n  451.  -The  name  waa  anknown  till  Ibe  tenth  cen- 
tury, ami  appear*  to  be  of  Syria*  origin.  It  waa  invented  by  the  Jacobite*,  and 
eagerlv  adopted  by  tho  NreturUna  and  Mohammedanai  but  it  waa  accepted 
wtthert  aharae  by  the  Catholic*,  and  ia  rrrqaenily  natd  in  the  AnaaU  of  Euty 
china.'   (Gibbon. chap  47.) 


patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  to  which  dignity  he  was  raised  a.h. 
321  (a  d.  933).  and  assumed  upon  the  occasion  the  name  of 
Eutychius.  He  died  a.h.  328  (a.d.  940).  His  principal 
work  is  a  general  history  of  the  world,  from  the  creation  t« 
his  own  lime,  written  in  Arabic,  and  edited  by  Pocock, 
Oxon..  1656  •  4to.  2  vols..  Arab,  and  Lat.,  with  the  title 
'  Nadhtn  Al-Jauahir  :  Contextio  Gemmarum.  sive  Euty- 
chli  Patriarchs;  Alexandnni  Annates.'  This  is  st>led  bj 
Gibbon,  chap.  51,  note  m.,  'a  pompous  edition  of  an  indif- 
ferent author,  translated  by  Pocock  to  gratify  the  Presbj- 
terian  prejudices  of  his  friend  Selden,'  who  defrayed  the  ex- 
pense of  the  work,  and  promised  to  add  some  annotations 
which  however  his  death,  in  1654,  prevented  him  from  con- 
tributing. He  had  himself  published  a  small  portion  of  the 
same  work,  entitled  '  Eutycnii  jfigyptii.  Patriarchs  Ortho- 
doxorum  Alexandnni, — Ecclesin  sua)  Origines,'  Arab,  and 
Lat,  Lond.  1642,  4lo.,  with  a  learned  commentary.  He  se- 
lected this  particular  chapter,  because  his  *  Presbyterian  pre- 
judices' were  delighted  at  finding  in  it  that  St.  Mark,  in 
founding  the  church  at  Alexandria,  appointed  a  college  of 
twelve  presbyters  or  elders,  who,  whenever  the  Patriarchate, 
was  vacant,  elected  one  of  their  own  number  to  fill  tbe 
office.  This  little  extract  of  Selden's  was  very  severely  cri- 
ticised in  a  work  entitled  'Eutychius  Patriarcha  Alexandn- 
nus  vindicatus,  et  suis  restitutus  Orientalibus ;  sive  Res- 
ponsio  ad  Joannis  Seldeni  Origines,  auctore  Abraharno  j.c- 
chelleusi,  Maronita  ex  Libano,'  Romas,  1661,  4to.  Three 
other  smaller  works  are  mentioned  in  Wustenfeld.  '  Gescb. 
dcr  Arab.  Aerate,'  but  this  only  has  been  published.  (Niroll 
and  Pusey.  •  Catal.  MSS.  Arab.  Biblioth.  Bodl.  f  D'Herbebt. 
'Btblioth.  Orient.;'  Sebnurrer,  'Biblioth.  Arab.,'  p.  144.) 
SAIDB.  [Syria.] 

SAIGA.  [Antrlopr,  vol.  ii.,  p.  73.] 

SAIL,  a  quantity  of  canvas  attached  to  the  yards  or  start 
of  a  boat  or  ship  in  order  to  receive  the  impulse  of  tbe  wind, 
and  thus  (rive  motion  to  the  veasol.  Tbe  depth  of  a  sail  is 
capable  of  being  diminished  at  pleasure,  according  to  tbe 
force  of  the  wind,  by  means  of  the  reef-points. 

The  principal  sails  of  large  vessels  can  be  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  keel  of  the  ship,  and  this  posi- 
tion is  given  to  them  when  the  vessel  goes  before  Ibe 
wind ;  in  other  cases  the  same  sails  may  by  means  of  tbe 
braces  be  placed  obliquely  to  the  keel.  The  sails  which  are 
attached  to  the  ships  stays,  and  the  sails  of  boats  or  small 
vessels,  are  generally  in  a  vertical  plane  passing  through  the 
keel ;  a  certain  degree  of  obliquity  to  that  plane  may  how- 
ever be  given  to  them  at  their  lower  extremities  if  neces- 
sary. Sails  are  strengthened  by  cords  sewn  along  their 
edges  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being  easily  torn  by  tbe 
action  of  the' wind. 

When  a  vessel  is  in  still  water,  the  pressure  of  the  wind 
ugainst  tbe  sails  overcomes  its  inertia,  and  motion  takes 
place  in  some  direction.  Tho  motion  goes  on  increasing  by 
the  accelerative  power  of  the  wind,  as  the  motion  of  a  de- 
scending body  is  accelerated  by  tbo  force  of  gravity  ;  but  at 
the  end  of  a  certain  time  the  resistance  in  an  opposito  direc- 
tion, both  of  tho  air  against  the  sails  and  hull  of  the  ship,  and 
of  the  water  against  the  latter,  becoming  equal  to  the  aeee- 
leralive  power  of  the  wind,  the  ship  acquires  a  terminal  or 
uniform  velocity,  and  in  this  state  (neglecting  the  resistance 
of  the  air)  there  may  be  said  to  be  an  equilibrium  between  the 
pressure  of  tbe  wind  against  the  sails  and  of  the  water 
against  the  vessel. 

Tbe  principal  problem  connected  with  the  motion  of 
vessels  on  the  water  has  for  its  object  tbe  determination  of 
the  relation  between  the  velocities  of  the  wind  and  of  tbe 
vessel ;  and  its  solution  consists  in  finding  algebraic exprc-s 
sions  for  those  pressures,  and  making  them  equal  to  one 
another.  But  many  practical  difficulties  present  tberasvhes 
in  investigating  that  relation ;  for  the  pressure  of  the  wind 
is  modified  by  the  form  which  the  sail  assumes  when  acted 
upon,  by  the  obliquity  of  the  wind's  direction  to  the  general 
plane  of  the  sail,  and  by  the  interference  of  one  sail  with 
another,  by  which  interference  the  wind  may  be  partly  in- 
tercepted, or  currents  may  be  produced  in  directions  dif- 
ferent from  the  general  direction  of  the  wind.  Tbe  resistaur? 
of  the  water  is  also  greatly  modified  by  the  form  of  tbe 
ship's  hull  and  by  the  direction  of  its  motion  with  respect  to 
the  line  of  the  keel.  These  difficulties  cannot  be  removes! ; 
therefore  the  results  of  mathematical  researches  concerning 
the  motion  of  ships  can  only  be  considered  as  very  remote 

•  Both  llw  Mile  nnd  the  rt  »ury  viiv  m.-cli  in  d  ff  t  ol  cvpte*.  See  .NjoU 
and  Posey. '  Caul.  MsS.  Aiil>  llvdl.  BiUiuth..'  W  *7  and  501. 
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approximations  to  the  rules  which  should  guide  the  practice 
of  the  seaman.  And  in  order  to  simplify  the  problem,  it  is 
necessary  to  supposo  that  the  ship  is  furnished  with  only  one 
sail,  whose  area  is  such  that  the  action  of  the  wind  upon  it 
may  be  equivalent  to  the  efficient  action  of  the  wind  upon 
all  the  sails.  The  centre  velique,  as  it  is  called  by  foreign 
writers,  or  the  centre  of  pressure,  must  also  be  supposed  to 
be  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  sail.  That  part  of  the 
ship's  surface  which  is  resisted  by  the  water  must  more- 
over be  represented  by  a  plane  surface  whose  area  is  such 
that  this  resistance  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  efficient  action 
of  the  water  on  the  ship. 

The  pressure  of  the  air  perpendicularly  against  a  plane 
surface  equal  to  one  square  foot  is  usually  estimated  at  jfclb. 
avoirdupois  the  surface  pressed  being  at  rest,  and  the  wind 
moving  with  a  velocity  equal  to  one  foot  per  second,  or 
about  0  68  mile  per  hour;  also  the  resistance  of  water 
against  a  like  surface  and  moving  with  an  equal  velocity 
is  estimated  at  Vi  lb.  The  pressure  or  resistance,  by  the 
laws  of  hydrodynamics,  vanes  with  the  square  of  the 
velocity;  and,  from  the  resolution  of  forces,  it  may  be 
shown  [Aerodynamics]  that  the  effective  force  with  which 
a  fluid  strikes  a  plane  surface  obliquely,  when  estimated  in 
a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  varies  with  the 
.square  of  the  sine  of  the  inclination  to  the  plane.  It  must 
be  observed  however  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
upon  this  law;  for,  from  the  experiments  of  Bossut. 
D'Alembert,  and  Condorcet,  it  appears  to  hold  good  only 
for  inclinations  between  50s  and  90s.  The  experiments  of 
Smeaton  indicate  that  the  pressures  vary  nearly  with  the 
sine  of  the  inclination,  when  the  latter  is  between  50  and  60 
degrees;  at  greater  inclinations  the  pressure  is  some  frac- 
tional power  of  the  sine,  and  at  very  small  inclinations  it 
approaches  nearly  to  the  square.  From  those  of  Dr.  Hut- 
ton  it  is  found  that  at  inclinations  between  50s  and  90°  the 
pressures  vary  nearly  as  the  sines  of  the  inclinations. 

In  determining  the  pressure  of  a  fluid  against  the  sur- 
face, which  is  in  motion,  it  must  be  observed  that,  by  the 
laws  of  the  collision  of  bodies,  the  efficient  velocity  of  im- 
pulse is  to  be  expressed  not  by  the  absolute,  but  by  the 
relative  velocity  of  the  impelling  power.  Hence,  when  the 
wind  and  ship  aro  moving  in  the  same  direction,  the  effec- 
tive velocity  is  tho  difference,  and  when  they  are  moving  in 
opposite  directions,  it  U  the  sum  of  their  several  velocities. 
It  must  also  be  observed  that  the  force  of  the  wind  and  the 
roactiou  of  tho  water  are  to  be  considered  as  taking  place  in 
horizontal  directions,  and  that  the  effective  pressure  of  the 
wind  on  a  flat  sail  is  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  sail,  whatever  be  the  position  of  the  latter  and 
the  direction  of  the  wind. 

Now  when  a  ship  sails  before  the  wind  in  still  water,  if 
we  consider  the  sail  as  a  plane  surface  at  right  angles  to 
the  keel  of  the  ship  and  to  the  direction  of  the  wind ;  repre- 
senting tho  pressure  of  the  air  on  a  square  foot,  when  the 
velocity  is  one  foot  per  second,  by  P,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
water  on  a  square  foot  with  an  equal  velocity  by  P* ;  also 
putting  V  for  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  and  V  for  that  of  the 
ship,  both  being  expressed  in  feet  per  second ;  A  for  the 
area  of  the  sail,  and  A' for  that  of  a  vertical  section  through 
the  immersed  part  of  the  ship  taken  perpendicularly  to  the 
keel;  the  equation  of  equilibrium  will  evidently  bo 

A.  P.  (V-V'/=A'.  p.  V*; 
and  from  this  equation  V  may  be  easily  found.    It  follows 
from  the  same  equation  that,  when  toe  other  terms  are 
V 

constant,  y — y-,  varies  with  vA,  or  the  velocity  of  the 

wind  in  (he  sail  is  to  the  velocity  of  the  ship  as  unity  is  to 
the  square  root  of  the  surface  of  the  sail. 

But  while  the  plane  of  the  sail  is  supposed  to  be  perpen- 
dicular to  the  keel  of  the  ship,  let  the  direction  of  the  wind 
be  oblique  to  both,  and  let  the  force  of  impulse  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  sail  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  tbe  sine 
of  the  inclination  of  the  wind  to  the  sail ;  then,  if  KL  be 
the  keel.  M  tbe  place  of  the  mast,  yz  the  position  of  the 
yard,  and  W'M  represent  the  direction  and  vetocity  of  the 
wind,  wo  shall  have  W'M.1  sin.*  W'M*  for  the  force  of  im- 
pulse with  which  a  particle  of  air  acts  on  the  sad.  This 
value  of  the  impulse  is  however  correct  only  at  the  moment 
before  the  ship  begins  to  move;  for,  let  tbe  ship  be  advanc- 
ing in  the  direction  KL  with  a  velocity  such  that  the  sail 
moves  parallel  to  itself  from  M  to  R,  while  a  particle  of  air 
would  move  from  W'  to  M  if  the  ship  were  at  rest,— it  will 


bo  evident  now  that  a  flag  at  M,  which,  when  the  shin  is  at 
rest,  would  have  iu  plane  in  the  direction  W'M  produced, 
being  carried  by  the  motion  of  the  ship  from  M  towards  L, 
would  be  acted  on  by  tbe  particles  of  air  coming  against  it, 
as  if  it  were  resisted  by  forces  parallel  to  MR  and  tending 
from  R  towards  M  ;  therefore  the  forces  parallel  to  W'M  anil 
RM  being  respectively  proportional  to  those  lines,  the  (lag 
will  by  tbe  composition  of  forces  take  the  direction  ur'M.lhe 
diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  W'H.  This  is  the  efficient 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  its  velocity  may  be  represented 
by  that  diagonal,  wlion  that  of  the  wind  in  its  true  direction 
is  represented  by  W'M :  consequently  the  impulse  of  the  wind 
perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  tbe  sail  must  be  represented 
by  P. A.  spTH*.  sin.*  w'Mar.  By  this  impulse  motion  is  pro- 
duced in  the  ship  in  the  direction  of  its  keel,  and  tho  whole 
expression  may  be  made  equal  to  A'.  P'.  V".  the  former 
expression  for  the  resistance  of  the  water.  The  values  of 
W'M  and  of  MR,  that  is,  V  and  V,  the  absolute  velocities 
of  the  wind  and  ship,  and  also  the  angle  LMW  being 
known,  the  value  of  trM  may  be  computed. 

When  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  not  coincident  with 
the  line  of  the  ship's  keel,  its  power  to  impel  the  bhip  for- 
ward will  be  increased  by  placing  the  sail  in  some  oblique 
position  as  YZ.  In  this  case  let  MC,  perpendicular  to  YZ, 
represent  the  velocity  with  which,  if  not  resisted  by  the 
water,  the  ship  would  move  by  the  action  of  the  wind. 
Then,  by  the  resolution  of  motions,  letting  fall  CD  perpen- 
dicularly on  KL.  MD  and  DC  will  represent  the  velocities 
in  those  directions;  and.  in  the  case  of  equilibrium  be* ween 
the  actions  of  the  wind  and  water,  the  resistance  of  tho 
latter  against  the  side  of  the  ship  perpendicularly  to  the 
keel  will  be  to  that  against  the  bow,  parallel  to  the  keel,  as 
CD  to  DM,  or  as  tang  ZCMD  to  radius.  Let  A"  be  the 
area  of  a  vertical  section  through  tho  immersed  part  of  the 
ship  in  the  direction  of  tbe  keel,  and  A',  as  before,  tbe  area 
of  the  vertical  section  perpendicularly  to  the  keel ;  also  sup- 
pose that,  in  consequence  of  the  reaction  of  the  water,  the 
ship's  motion,  instead  of  being  in  the  direction  MC,  should 
be  in  some  other,  as  ME.  Then  V'  representing  the  velocity 
of  the  ship  in  this  direction,  and  tbe  resistance  of  the  water 
being  supposed  to  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
velocity  and  square  of  the  sine  of  tho  inclination,  we  have 
P'.A".V'i  sin.»  EMD  for  the  resistance  of  the  water  against 
the  ship's  side,  and  P/.A'.V'»  cos.1  EMD  for  the  resistance 
against  the  bows.  Therefore 

Ian.  CMD  :  radius  : :  A"  sin.'  EMD  :  A'  cos.*  EMD ; 
consequently,  the  ratio  of  A'  to  A"  being  supposed  to  be 
known,  the  value  of  EMD.  that  is,  the  ship's  lee- way,  might 
be  found.  If  ZMD=45°,  and  the  ratio  of  A"  to  A'  be 
assumed  to  be  as  12  to  1,  the  lee-way  will  be  found  to  he 
16°  6';  and  if  ZMD=3U*,  the  lee  way  will  be  20°  49'.  But 
experiment  alone  can  determine  this  element,  for.  with 
equal  velocities  and  equal  quantities  of  sail,  it  varies  in 
different  ships;  and.  in  the  same  ship,  with  the  velocity, 
and  tbe  disposition  and  quantity  of  the  sail. 

Let  MN  represent  the  velocity  of  the  ship  in  the  direction 
ME;  then  srM,  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  WN. 
will  represent  the  efficient  velocity  of  the  wind  in  that 
direction,  WM  being  the  true  direction  of  the  velocity ; 
and  letting  fall  on  YZ  the  perpendicular  trZ,  this  last 
line  will  represent  tbe  velocity  perpendicularly  to  the 
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sail.  Therefore  the  force  of  the  wind  in  this  direction 
will  be  proportional  (o  wZ* ;  then  drawing  wQ  parallel  to 
ME,  to  meet  SQ  drawn  through  Z  perpendicularly  to  ME 
and  tfQ,  we  have  ZirQ  equal  to  the  compliment  of  ZME, 
and  consequently  trZ*  being  resolved  in  ihe  direction  ME 
or  irQ.  becomes  trZ*  cos.  ZrrQ.or  trZ*  sin.  ZME.  But  wZ 
vane;,  as  »in.  ZtrMZ;  therelbro  the  force  of  the  wind  to 
impel  the  ship  in  the  direction  ME  is  proportional  to 
sin.*  irMZ  tin.  ZME;  and  the  force  of  impulse  being  pro- 
portional lo  the  square  of  the  velocity  produced  by  it,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  velocity  of  the  ship  will  vary  with  sin.  irMZ 
ij  sin.  ZM  E,  Now  making  the  differential  of  (his  expression 
equal  to  zero,  considering  u>ME  as  constant  und  ZME  as 
variable,  it  will  be  found  that  this  product  is  a  maximum 
when  Z»MK  is  so  divided  that  tan.  irMZ  :  tan.  ZME  : : 
2  :  I,  or  that  sin.  (u>MZ  — ZME)=}  sin.  trME. 

In  Maclaurin's  '  Fluxions'  (art.  912)  there  is  given  an 
investigation  of  the  angle  WMZ,  between  the  true  direction 
of  Ihe  wind  and  the  plane  of  ihe  sail,  when  ihe  velocity  of 
the  ship's  motion  in  ME  is  a  maximum.  The  general 
expression  is  complex,  but  when  the  direction  of  the  wmd 
is  perpendicular  to  the  ship's  course  we  have  Ian.  WMZ= 
(      9  V" )      3  V 

J  I  2+ 4  v5 )  +  a  V";  v' beinK  lhe  velocity  of  lho  6h'P 

and  V  that  of  the  wind. 

Therefore,  if  the  velocity  of  the  ship  were  very  small,  we 
should  have  tan.  WMZWi  nearly,  or  WMZ=M°  44' 
nearly.  But,  on  making  V  equal  lo  f ,  i,  and  4  or  V,  we 
obtain  for  /WMZ  the  several  corresponding  values  61° 
27'.  63°  26'.  and  66#  5S'.  It  may  be  observed  also  that,  if 
both  /ZME  and  V  are  given,  the  velocity  of  the  ship  will 
be  a  maximum  when  the  angle  WMZ  is  a  right  angle,  or 
when  the  tails  are  perpendicular  to  the  true  direction  of  the 
wind. 

In  the  same  work  fart.  917)  there  is  given  the  investiga- 
tion of  an  equation  from  which  may  be  determined  tne 
angle  ZME,  between  the  piano  of  Ihe  sail  and  the  line  of 
Ihe  ship's  motion  when  the  velocity  is  a  maximum;  and 
from  lhat  equation  it  is  inferred  (art.  919)  that,  if  lhe  wind 
is  perpendicular  to  the  sail,  the  velocity  is  the  greatest  (pro- 
vided the  velocity  of  the  ship  before  the  wind  be  not  less 
than  one-third  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind)  when  sin.  ZME  : 

radius::  (V-1)J :  15874;  the  velocity  of  the  ship  being 
expressed  by  unity,  and  V,  the  (rue  velocity  of  the  wind,  by 
a  multiple  of  that  velocity.  It  may  also  be  inferred  from 
the  same  equation,  that  if  the  velocity  of  lhe  wind  be  such 
as  to  cause  the  velocity  of  the  ship  to  be  greater  than 
one  third  of  itself,  the  ship  will  sail  faster  when  the  course  is 
oblique  to  the  wind  than  when  coincident  with  its  direction. 

The  force  of  ihe  wind,  which  is  denoted  by  P.A.irM* 
sin.1  »<<MZ  sin.  ZME,  beiug  made  equal  to  P'.A  .V*  (which 
will  express  the  resistance  of  the  water,  if  A'  represent  the 
area  of  the  immersed  section  of  the  ship  perpendicularly  to 
ME),  lhe  value  of  V,  the  velocity  of  the  ship,  might  from 
thence  be  obtained;  and  from  the  expression  of  lhat  value 
it  may  be  seen  that,  while  the  other  term*  remain  the  same, 
the  velocity  of  the  ship  varies  with  the  relutive  velocity  of 
the  wind  and  ship,  with  the  sine  of  its  inclination  to  the 
plane  of  the  sail,  and  with  the  square  root  of  lhe  area  of  I  he 
sail.  Honce  also,  when  the  velocity  of  the  wind  and  both 
the  area  and  position  of  the  sail  are  constant,  the  velocity 
of  the  ship  varies  with  sin.  tcMZ;  that  is,  with  the  sine  of 
the  angle  made  by  the  apparent  direction  of  the  wind  with 
the  plane  of  the  sail.  It  may  be  inferred  from  lho  general 
equation,  that,  by  sufficiently  increasing  A  and  the  angle 
wMZ.  the  velocity  (V)  of  the  ship  may  be  made  to  exceed 
trM,  which  is  that  of  the  wind. 

If  it  wero  required  to  find  the  course  of  the  ship  and  the 
position  of  the  sails,  so  lhat  the  ship  might  recede  roost 
rapidly  from  any  point  of  danger,  as  from  a  lee-cuast 
situated,  for  example,  in  the  position  ii  id  tailed  by  M'P',  at 
right  angles  to  irM,  the  direction  of  Ihe  wind;  we  must 
imagine  MP  to  be  drawn  parallel  to  M'P',  that  is,  perpeu- 
dicular  to  wM.  Then,  the  velocity  of  the  ship  in  the 
direction  ME  being  repiesented  by  sin.  trMZ*/  sin.  ZME, 
let  this  velocity  be  resolved  into  the  direction  perpendicular 
to  MP;  lhat  is,  let  it  be  multiplied  by  siu.  EMP:  the  ship 
will  recede  most  rapidly  from  M'1*  when  lhe  expression 
sin.  irMZ.  sin.  EMIV  si,,.  ZME  is  a  maximum.  On 
making  the  differential  of  this  expression  equal  to  zero,  we 
shall  find  lhat  lhe  velocity  perpendicularly  to  MP  is  the 
when  ZirMP  is  divided  so  that  the  tangents  of  the 


angles  trMZ,  ZME,  and  EMP  are  to  one  another  u  the 
numbers  2,  1,  and  6.  If  lhe  velocity  of  the  ship  be  very 
small,  we  shall  have/wME.  or  its  equal  ZMP,  =54*  44' 
nearly;  and/u>MZ  =  30"  Ifi'  nearly.  And  since  receding 
at  right  angles  from  a  line  M'P',  when  that  line  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  is  an  advance  towards 
the  wind;  il  follows  that  the  above  value  of  wMZ  will  in- 
dicate the  position  which  the  sat!  should  have  with  lespeel 
to  the  wind,  in  order  that  the  ship  may  get  to  windward 
with  the  greatest  possible  velocity.  If  the  velocity  of  the 
ship  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  angles  tcME  and  wMZ 
will,  as  before,  be  modified  by  the  relation  between  the 
velocities  of  the  ship  and  wind. 

Since  the  lee-way,  which  a  ship  always  makes  when  her 
sails  are  oblique  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  destroys  the 
equality  of  Ihe  reaction  of  the  water  which  would  take  place 
on  the  two  bows  if  her  raovemeut  were  in  the  direction  of 
her  keel,  and  gives  rise  lo  an  excess  of  pressure  against  tie 
lee-bow  ;  it  follows  that  in  these  circumstances  the  ship's 
head  is  constantly  forced  to  windward,  and  that  tlict.i.J- 
ency  of  the  ship  lo  turn  on  the  axis  of  the  rotaiioii  a  w 
much  greater  as  the  bows  are  more  acute.  To  oppose,  in 
some  measure,  this  tendency,  the  quantity  of  sail  in  front  J 
Ihe  centre  of  rotation  is  greater  than  that  winch  is  behind 
it ;  bul,  notwithstanding  such  disposition,  it  always  requires 
some  movement  of  the  rudder  lo  complete  the  counterac- 
tion. 

SAILING,  or  THE  SAILINGS,  a  term  applied  to 
the  different  ways  in  which  the  path  of  a  ship  at  sea  a.id 
lhe  variations  of  its  geographical  positions  are  lepresenied 
on  paper.  It  is  also  applied  occasionally  to  the  rule,  b 
which,  in  particular  circumstances,  a  ship's  place  and  iu 
motion  are  computed. 

Plane  sailing  consists  in  representing  lho  line  of  a  ship'* 
course  or  way,  for  a  given  lime,  with  the  difference  between 
the  latitudes  and  between  the  longitudes  of  the  iwo extreme 
points  of  such  course  by  the  three  sides  of  a  right-angle! 
plane  triangle,  of  which  the  distance  actually  sailed  is  :l>e 
hypotenuse;  the  spaces  on  all  lhe  lines  being  expres«d  in 
nautical  miles  or  equatoreal  minutes  of  a  degree,  as  if  tee 
earth  were  a  plane  surface  and  the  terrestrial  meridians  sod 
parallels  of  latitude  were  straight  lines  respectively  parslW 
to  each  other. 

Middle  latitude  sailing  and  globular  tailing  liave  been 
briefly  defined  under  those  words;  and  the  Grst  of  ihe e 
methods,  together  with  parallel  tailing  and  J/eVw^r* 
tailing,  have  been  explained  under  Reckoning  at  Sti. 
The  term  globular  sailing  is  only  a  general  designation  U 
all  those  which  have  been  above  named,  except  plane  aa.il- 
ing,  and  it  includes  also  that  which  is  called  great-curie 
sailing  ;  because  in  these  methods  the  rules  of  compuialwa 
are  founded  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  earlh  i*  a  sphere 

Great  circle  sailing'  consists  in  determining  a  series  of 
points  iu  an  arc  of  a  grcut  circle  between  two  points  on  t isc 
surface  of  lhe  earth,  for  lho  purpose  of  directing  a  ship* 
course  ns  nearly  as  possible  on  such  arc ;  lhat  is,  on  iu« 
curve  of  shortest  distance  between  the  place  from  wln.li 
she  sets  out  and  that  at  which  she  is  to  arrive. 

If  a  ship  were  to  sail  on  the  circumference  of  the  equator, 
or  of  any  meridian,  the  direction  of  ber  course  would  I* 
invariably  cast  and  west,  or  north  and  south,  and  lhe  space 
passed  over  would  be  differences  of  longitude  or  different  e»w 
latitude  merely.  If  the  points  of  departure  and  arrival  are 
in  any  other  direction,  the  ship's  course  on  the  arc  of  a  great 
circle  joining  them  will.with  respect  to  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass, vary  at  every  moment ;  and,  when  great-circle  sailing  « 
attempted,  it  is  usual,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  to  consider 
each  portion  of  the  circular  arc  (the  differences  of  longitude 
or  latitude  between  its  extremities  not  exceeding  four  or 
five  degrees)  as  coincident  with  some  rhumb  line.  If  * 
series  of  such  portions  are  determined  by  means  of  ib« 
latitudes  and  longitudes  of  their  several  extremities,  the 
portions,  represented  by  right  lines,  may  be  transferred  to* 
Mercalor's  chart,  on  which  they  will  tbeu  serve  to  indicate 
the  successive  courses  which  a  ship  must  take  in  order  that 
il  may  continue  lo  sail  nearly  in  Ihe  required  direction. 

Tbu  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  the  points  of  departure 
and  arrival  being  supposed  to  be  given,  lhe  diaUnce  between 
those  points  and  also  the  two  angles  of  position,  or  the 
angle*  between  the  meridians  of  the  two  points  and  the 
great  circle  joining  them,  may  be  computed.  Then,  if  pomts 
be  assumed  on  the  arc  at  any  convenient  equal  ' 
of  longitude,  and  the  latitudes  of  those  points  be 
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puted,  the  positions  of  the  several  portions  on  the  great 
circle  will  be  completely  determined.  In  these  computa- 
tions the  rules  of  spherical  trigonometry  may  be  employed, 
but  the  operations  will  be  facilitated  by  the  use  of  the 
spherical  traverse  tables,  which  show,  on  inspection,  the 
values  of  the  two  terms  in  the  cosine  of  an  angle  of  a 
triangle  whose  three  sides  are  known.  (Raper,  Practice 
i if  Navigation,  p.  71.) 

Traverte  sailing  is  merely  a  goneral  term  for  the  deter- 
mination of  a  single  course  equivalent  to  n  series  of  succes- 
sive courses,  whatever  be  the  manner  of  finding  the  lengths 
of  the  lines  forming  the  triangles. 

Oblique  tailing  consists  in  determining  the  position  of  ft 
ship  by  observing  with  a  compass  the  bearings  of  two  or  more 
objects  on  the  shore,  whoso  places  are  given  on  a  chart,  and 
drawing  lines  from  those  places  so  as  to  make  angles 
with;  their  meridians  equal  to  the  observed  bearings;  the 
intersection  of  the  lines  gives  on  the  chart  the  position  of 
the  ship.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  method  of  rrwts 
tearing!.  The  term  oblique  sailing  is  also  applied  to  any  i 
problem  in  which  (when  the  triangles  are  not  right-angled) 
the  distance  of  the  ship  from  any  object  on  the  shore,  or  of  j 
such  objects  from  one  another,  are  computed  by  the  rules 
of  plane  trigonometry  from  bearings  observed  at  the  ship 
when  the  latter  is  at  two  or  at  a  greater  number  of  stations. 

Current  tailing  is  the  method  of  determining  the  true 
motion  of  a  ship  when,  besides  beins,'  acted  upon  by  the 
wind,  she  is  moving  in  a  current.  [Rkckoninq  at  Sea. 
p.  3*26,  col.  '1  ]  Lastly, 

IVindirard  tailing  is  a  term  applied  to  that  mode  of 
navigating  a  ship  in  which  the  latter  endeavours  to  gain  u 
port  situated  in  the  direction  from  whence  the  wind  is 
blowing.  The  ship  in  this  case  is  made,  by  frequent 
tacking,  to  sail  as  near  as  possible  to  thn  wind. 

Tie  use  of  the  compass  in  enabling  the  seaman  to  give  to 
the  ship  any  required  direction,  or  in  ascertaining  that 
which  the  slup  is  taking  when  by  the  force  of  the  wind  she 
is  bevond  his  control,  is  so  great  as  to  render  it  imperative 
that  be  should  take  every  opportunity  of  finding  by  celestial 
observations  the  position  of  the  magnetic  needle  with  respect 
to  the  terrestrial  meridian,  that  is  to  say,  its  declination  or 
variation  ;  and  one  of  the  problems  of  nautical  astronomy 
consists  in  determining  this  element,  generally  by  an  ob- 
served altitude  of  the  sun.  [Azimuth.] 

But  two  circumstances  almost  constantly  operate  to  render 
the  true  course  of  the  ship  uncertain.  One  of  those  is  the 
lee-way,  that  is,  the  angular  deviation  of  the  ship's  line  of 
motion  from  the  direction  of  her  keel  [Sail],  which  direction 
alone  is  indicated  by  the  compass;  and  the  other  is  the 
attraction  exercised  by  the  iron-work  in  the  ship  on  the 
magnetic  needle.  By  this  attraction  the  needle  is  prevented 
from  taking  that  direction  which  it  would  assume  from  the 
effect  of  terrestrial  magnetism  ;  and  the  application  of  the 
correcting  plate,  by  which  the  local  attraction  is  neutralized,  < 
may  therefore  bo  with  propriety  introduced  here. 

This  apparatus,  for  which  the  seaman  is  so  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  Barlow,  the  inventor,  consists  of  two  thin  circular 
plates  of  iron,  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  between 
which  is  interposed  a  circular  board,  in  order  to  increase 
the  thickness  without  much  increasing  the  weight;  the 
plates  are  pressed  close  together  by  small  screws  near  their 
edges,  and  by  a  screw  at  each  end  of  a  brass  socket  passing 
through  the  centre.  A  brass  rod  about  two  feet  long  passes 
through  this  socket  perpendicularly  to  the  plate,  and  is  in- 
serted at  one  end,  into  the  box  or  stand  supporting  the 
compass,  the  plate  being  capable  of  sliding  on  the  rod  so  as 
to  be  placed  at  any  required  distance  from  a  vertical  line 
passing  through  the  pivot  of  the  compass.  • 

One  of  the  methods  put  in  practice  by  Mr.  Barlow,  in 
order  to  find,  on  board  a  ship,  the  effect  of  local  attraction 
on  a  compass  iu  different  directions  tending  from  the  latter, 
was  to  station  one  observer  with  a  compass  or  theodolite  in 
some  convenient  situation  on  shore,  and  another  with  a 
compass  on  board,  at  the  spot  where  the  ship's  compass  was 
to  be  permanently  fixed.  Then  (the  zeros  of  the  instruments 
having  when  on  shore  been  brought  to  coincide  with  the 
magnetic  meridian  by  the  observed  bearings  of  some  distant 
object)  while  the  ship  was  swinging  round  as  nearly  on  its 
centre  as  possible  through  3fi0  degrees,  the  observers,  with 
their  respective  instruments,  took  by  signal  each  other's 
bearing  when  the  ship's  head  tended  towards  each  point  of 
the  compass.    It  is  evident  that  the  two  observed  bearing*. 

in  each  pair,  ought,  if  no  cause  of  error  existed,  to  be  dia- 
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metrically  opposite;  and  the  difference  between  them  is 
due  to  local  attraction  in  that  position  of  the  ship.  The 
direction  of  the  resultant  nf  all  the  local  attractions  may 
then  be  determined  by  the  composition  of  forces.  The  po- 
sition in  which  the  plate  is  to  be  applied  to  the  compass,  as 
a  partial  corrector  of  the  local  attractions,  must  be  found  by 
trial ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  compass,  with  its  stand  or 
support,  is  taken  on  shore,  and  turned  gradually  round  on 
its  vertical  axis.  Then,  on  successively  applying  and  re- 
moving the  plate,  the  attraction  of  the' latter' must  be  ob- 
served, and  such  a  position  found  for  it  that  the  effects  may 
agree  with  those  which  resulted  from  the  experiments  on 
board.  When  the  compass  is  set  up  in  the  ship,  ihe  plate 
must  be  fixed  at  a  distanco  frum  the  pivot  cnuul  to  that 
which  was  found  on  shore,  but  in  an  azimuth  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  that  of  the  resultant  of  the  local  attrac- 
tions in  the  ship. 

In  the  'Phil.  Trans,'  1839,  Mr.  Airy,  the  astronomer- 
royal,  gave  a  theory  of  the  magnetUm  induced  by  the  iron  of 
a  ship,  in  which  he  has  investigated  the  separate  expressions 
for  the  disturbing  forces  or  local  attractions  on  the  north 
end  of  the  needle,  iu  directions  tending  towards  ihe  magnetic 
north,  the  magnetic  cast,  and  vertically  downwards.  Of 
these  the  only  force  which  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  is  the 
second;  and  Mr.  Airy,  having  computed  the  force  produced 
by  Barlow's  plate  when  in  the  position  assigned  to  it  a*  h 
corrector,  combined  it  with  the  local  attraction  towards  the 
east,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  part  of  the  resulting  force 
was  really  corrected.  The  result  was,  that  one  of  the  two 
terms  in  the  expression  for  the  force  was  destroyed,  and 
that  the  other  was  doubled.  In  order  to  destroy  this  term 
also,  in  a  steam-boat  having  a  compass  on  the  deck  or 
in  a  cabin,  so  that  the  iron  work  may  be  nearly  equally  dif- 
fused above  and  below  it,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  addition 
to  Barlow's  plate,  to  have  a  mass  of  iron  on  the  same  level 
as  the  compass,  but  either  on  the  starboard  or  larboard  side, 
and  in  a  situation  found  by  trial,  so  that  the  compass  may 
point  correctly  when  the  ship's  head  lies  north-east,  south- 
east, south-west,  and  north-west.  The  compass  will  then 
point  correctly  in  all  magnetic  latitudes. 

As  a  general  rule  for  the  application  of  iron  in  order  to 
correct  the  local  attractions  on  ships'  compasses,  Mr.  Airy 
remarks  that  if  a  mass  of  iron  be  placed  opposite  an  equal 
muss,  both  in  azimuth  and  elevation  with  respect  to  the 
compass,  the  disturbing  effect  of  one  mass  is  doubled.  If 
one  mass  be  placed  opposite  the  other  iu  azimuth,  and  at 
the  same  elevation  or  depression,  or  if  it  be  placed  in  the 
same  azimuth,  but  wiih  an  elevation  instead  of  a  depression, 
and  tire  vert 3,  it  destroys  one  term  in  the  disturbing  force 
and  doubles  another  And  if  one  mass  be  placed  on  the 
same  level  as  the  compass,  its  effects  may  be  destroyed  by 
placing  another  mass  at  the  same  level,  but  at  a  disunite  in 
azimuth  equal  to  90°  on  either  Bide. 

Instead  of  an  iron  plate  for  the  correction  of  local  attrac- 
tions, Mr.  Airy  recommends  an  iron  scroll,  or  along  box 
containing  an  iron  chain,  with  one  end  only  directed  towards 
the  compass ;  by  this  means  the  inequality  of  magnetic  ac- 
tion in  different  parts  of  a  broad  plate  will  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Barlow  gives  the  following  rule  for  finding  the  effect 
of  local  attraction  on  an  observed  azimuth  of  the  sun : — Tuko 
the  bearing  of  the  sun  by  the  azimuth  compass,  or  rather, 
take  a  mean  of  several  observed  bearings  in  the  usual  way; 
first  without  the  correcting  plate,  ami  afterwards  with  the 
plate  attached  to  the  compass  ;  the  difference  between  the 
two  observations,  or  between  tho  means  of  the  several  ob- 
servations, is  due  to  local  attraction.  Then  if  the  observa- 
tions without  the  plate  arc  diminished  by  using  the  plate, 
the  local  attraction  is  to  be  added  to  the  bearings  observed 
without  the  plate,  in  order  to  give  the  true  bearing  or  azi- 
muth. If  the  first  observations  are  increased,  the  local 
attraction  is  to  be  subtracted. 

SA1MA  LAKES.   [Russian  Empire.] 

SAIMIRI.  [Sagouin] 

SAINFOIN.  Hedytarum  onubriehit,  is  a  plant  of  IIm» 
family  of  the  Legurainosro.  which  grows  luxuriantly  and 
spontaneously  on  the  calcareous  mountains  of  the  middle 
and  south  of  Europe.     It  has  been  in  regular  cultivation 
for  upwards  of  two  centuries  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
I  fodder  for  cattle,  either  in  the  green  state  or  when  converted 
|  into  hay.     There  are  few  plants  which  have  more  rapidly 
i  improved  the  value  of  poor  thin  calcareous  soils  than  sa>n- 

ifoin;  and  in  the  richer  kinds  of  loam,  which  contain  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  calcareous  matter,  its  value  surpasses 
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even  that  of  broad  clover,  giving  fhlly  as  great  a  return, 
with  a  much  smaller  expenditure  of  manure.    The  plant 
has  a  strong  woody  and  librous  toot,  which  insinuate*  itself 
into  the  fissures  of  calcareous  rocks,  and  find*  moisture  in 
the  di  vest  seasons,  while  its  spreading  fibres  keep  the  earth 
from  being  washed  down  the  sleep  slopes  of  the  hills.  Being 
nearly  perennial,  or  at  least  of  many  years  duration,  it  bind* 
the  suik  together.    In  favourable  situations,  it  may  bo  modo 
into  hay  twice  in  the  year,  or  cut  oftener  as  green  fodder. 
In  the  most  arid  and  exposed  situations,  it  gives  at  least  one 
good  crop  of  hay.  The  plant  grows  about  two  feet  high,  and 
the  stem,  which  branches  out  into  many  compound  leaves, 
is  crowned  with  a  beautiful  spike  of  flowers  of  the  papilio- 
naceous kind.   After  it  has  been  mown,  it  shoots  out  rapidly 
again,  and  may  be  advantageously  depastured  by  every  kind 
of  cattle  or  sheep.    There  are  varieties  of  the  plant  which 
differ  in  the  rapidity  of  their  growth:  the  best  is  called  in 
France  esparcett?  or  sainfoin  A  deu-t  coujyrt.  From  France 
it  has  been  introduced  into  England.   The  duration  of  sain- 
foin depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  slate  it  was 
in  with  respect  to  weeds  when  it  was  sown.    A  cold  wet 
subsoil  soon  destroys  the  roots,  whereas  a  free  and  dry  one, 
whether  rocky  or  gravelly,  gives  (hem  Vigour.    Grass  and 
weeds,  which  choke  the  crown  of  the  plant,  soon  cause  it  to 
decay,  as  is  the  case  with  lucem.    With  ever)  advantage,  it 
may  last  in  vigour  ten  yeais,  especially  if  it  is  occasionally 
invigorated  with  a  top-dressing  of  manure  crashes,  or,  which 
is  best  of  all,  with  diluted  urine,  or  the  draining*  from  dung- 
hills. During  that  time  it  may  be  cut  twice  for  hay  every  year, 
taking  care  to  cut  it  before  the  flower  is  faded  or  the  seed 
formed ;  and  if  sheep  arc  folded  on  it  after  the  second 
cutting,  the  next  crop  will  well  repay  the  trouble.     It  is 
usuallv  sown  in  spring  in  a  crop  of  bailey  or  oats,  which 
should  be  sown  thin  in  order  that  the  sainfoin  may  not  bo 
smothered.    The  land  should  have  been  prepared  by  a 
cleansing  crop,  such  as  turnips  fed  off  by  sheep  folded  on 
them.    From  three  to  four  bushels  of  seed  may  be  sow  n, 
harrowed  in,  and  rolled.     It  is  not  often  drilled,  although 
this  method,  by  allowing  the  use  of  the  boo  between  the 
rows,  would  much  strengthen  the  young  plants,  an.1  protect 
them  against  coarse  grasses,  which  are  their  greatest  ene- 
mies.   In  the  first  year  tho  sainfoin  should  not  be  fed  off 
by  sheep;  and  if  it  is  mown,  it  should  not  be  mown  too 
close  to  the  ground.     The  crown  of  the  root  in  the  young 
plant  rises  a  little  above  the  ground  ;  and  if  this  be  bit  off, 
or  cut  with  the  scythe,  the  plum  dies.     It  is  useful  to  bar- 
row the  ground  lightly,  to  draw  the  earth  round  the  roots, 
and  to  destroy  seed  weeds  soon  after  the  barley  or  oats  are 
reaped.    The  sainfoin  does  not  produce  a  large  crop  the 
flrsi  year;   for  somo  of  the  seeds  will  lie  a  twelvemonth 
in  the  ground  before  they  spring  up.    It  is  iu  peifec- 
tion  after  the  second  year,  when  a  portion  may  be  reserved 
for  seed.    Sainfoin  bay  is  extremely  nourishing  for  every 
Vim)  of  cattle,  especially  if  it  has  been  made  without  rain. 
Although  i\  is  not  apt  to  heat  in  the  stack,  it  roust  be  put 
up  in  a  very  dry  slate;  and  if  it  has  suffered  from  ruin,  too 
much  care  cunnot  be  taken  thoroughly  to  dry  it ;  for  the 
water  insinuates  itself  by  capillary  attraction  into  the  hollow 
stems,  and  is  long  in  evaporating,  so  that  when  it  feels  quite 
dry  it  may  yet  contain  much  w  ater.    The  mode  of  discover- 
ing tins,  is  to  twist  it  strongly  in  the  hands  into  a  rope,  when 
the  moisture,  if  there  is  any,  will  ooze  out.    It  is  belter  to 
let  it  dry  thoroughly,  than,  by  carry  ing  it  iu  a  hurry,  to  run 
the  risk  of  its  becoming  mouldy  within.    In  very  precarious 
seasons  it  maybe  carried  in  a  grceji  state,  provided  there  be 
no  moisture  in  it  from  dews  or  showers,  and  stacked  in  al- 
eruate  layers  wilh  good  straw.    It  will  impart  some  of  its 
fragrance  to  the  straw,  and  loose  nune  of  its  nutritive  qualities. 
The  same  may  bo  done  with  lucem  or  clover.    The  most 
advantageous  use  of  sainfoin  however  is  to  cut  it  green  and 
give  it  immediately  to  the  cattle.    There  is  no  danger  of 
their  being  boveu  by  it,  for  it  ferments  very  slowly,  owing 
to  the  fibrous  nature  of  the  stem.    If  the  situation  of  the 
field  admits  of  occasional  irrigation,  without  danger  of  the 
water  stagnating,  the  produce  of  the  sainfoin  will  be  greatly 
increased ;  and  it  may  then  be  cut  four  or  even  five  limes  in 
a  season  without  fear  of  exhausting  its  strength.    When  it 
begins  to  appear  thin  on  the  ground,  and  other  plants  seem 
to  get  the  better  of  the  sainfoin,  it  is  time  to  break  it  up. 
Th«  land  will  he  found  much  improved  in  fertility  by  the 
saint'-tin.  A  poor  chalk  or  gravel  which  before,  would  scarcely  ■ 
repay  .he  seed  sown  in  it,  will  now,  by  the  gradual  decay  of 
the  roots  and  fibre*  of  tho  sainfoin,  'produce  several  good 


crops  without  any  other  manure.  The  prudent  farrow 
however  will  not  entirely  destroy,  by  repeated  crops  of 
grain,  that  cohesion  of  the  soil  which  is  produced  by  tt.« 
rootsof  the  sainfoin  ;  but  by  a  judicious  course  and  prijcr 
application  of  the  manure,  which  the  sainfoin  cnahW 
him  to  make,  he  will  keep  up  the  newly  acquire*!  ft r- 
tility  until,  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  yeais,  he  can 
again  sow  sainfoin  seed  in  it  with  the  prospect  of  a  crop  mor* 
abundant  than  the  first.  Many  a  poor  barren  tract  of  cal- 
careous ruck  and  gravel  has  been  fertilised  and  raised  ;u 
value  by  the  sole  effect  of  the  sainfoin,  without  which  it 
must  have  remained  in  its  unproductive  state. 

Although  a  chalky  soil  is  best  adapted  to  the  growth  if 
sainfoin,  it  may  be  sown  with  advantage  in  all  light  loam-, 
provided  the  substratum  bo  sound  and  dry.  On  very  rid 
deep  moulds  lucem  is  a  more  profitable  crop;  but  sjtikfun 
will  thrive  wheie  luccrn  would  fail ;  and  it  is  particular'; 
adapted  for  poor  dry  soils. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  manner  in  which  sainfoin 
is  made  into  hay.  It  should  not  be  shaken  about  too  i»'i.>  li, 
for  fear  of  injuring  tha  flower  and  breaking  off  the  lenuv 
The  swarth  should  be  merely  turned  over,  when  dry  on  «  :  c 
side,  and  then,  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  through,  it  should  be  \->u: 
into  small  cocks,  occasionally  spread  out  in  the  suu,  whin 
the  dew  is  off  the  ground,  and  carried  to  the  stack  as  s-.iou  a_- 
it  is  sufficiently  made.  It  should  take  a  good  heit  in  order 
make  it  compact,  but  without  acquiring  too  dark  a  colour. 
F.xperience  alone  can  teach  the  exact  tune  when  it  should  K 
slacked.  When  it  is  left  for  seed,  it  should  be  cxamir.t-d 
carefully  after  the  blossom  fades.  The  lower  pods  will  be 
filled  wilh  ripe  seed  before  the  blossoms  at  the  top  of  il* 
spike  of  flowers  are  w  ithcred  or  the  seed  formed  in  tbcra. 
If  the  sainfoin  were  left  standing  till  these  seeds  were  :■]>-■ 
the  lowest  would  be  shed;  hut  by  cutting  it  at  a  proj^r 
time  these  maybe  preserved,  while  most  of  the  later  mil 
ripen  in  the  straw  sufficiently  to  veceia!e  when  sown. 
Rainy  weather  is  very  injurious  to  the  seed  crop ;  a  fine  tit:.< 
should  therefore  be  silccicd,  if  possible,  even  at  the  riss  >i 
a  smuller  crop.  The  seed  is  only  gathered  for  sowing;  Kt 
in  case  there  should  be  more  than  is  required  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  no  ready  sale,  it  is  excellent  food  for  hordes.  Tl  c 
produce  vanes  from  three  to  five  or  even  six  sacks  per  ac;«r. 
It  is  easily  threshed  out,  and  this  operation  is  often  done  <<r. 
a  cloth  in  the  field,  when  the  weather  permits.  It  i>.  rva*i:A 
done  by  a  threshing  machine,  and  winnowed  like  co.i.. 
On  the  whole,  there  are  few  plauts  the  cultivation  of  wb xk 
is  so  advantageous  as  that  of  sainfoin  on  the  soils  on  which 
it  thrives  best. 

SAINT,  derived  from  the  Latin  '  sanctus'  through  tie 
French  'sainct,'  piopcily  signifies  a  holy  or  pious  person, 
and  is  so  used  iu  the  Christian  church.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  religion,  great  veneration 
always  shown  to  persons  rcmarkuble  for  their  holiness  >  r 
piety,  and  their  memory  was  cherished  after  their  death  la 
course  of  time  it  became  the  custom  to  implore  departed 
saints  to  assist  the  living  by  their  prayers  and  iutcrct-ssioni 
with  the  Deity;  and  as  man  has  in  all  ages  felt  the  want  o*' 
a  mediator  between  himself  and  the  Deity,  liie  practice  c: 
praying  to  saints  increased  rapidly,  aud  superstition  multi- 
plied the  number  of  such  mediators  to  so  great  an  extent, 
that  it  was  at  length  (bund  necessary  to  put  some  restraint 
upon  the  ptuctice.  It  was  accordingly  decreed  by  ibe  ecc'.e- 
siastical  councils  in  the  ninth  century,  that  no  depa;t*d 
Christian  should  be  considered  as  a  saint  to  whom  pnyc:» 
might  be  adiliessed,  until  the  bishop  in  a  provincial  coun- 
cil, and  in  the  pretence  of  the  people,  had  pronounced  lura 
worthy  of  that  honour.  F-veu  in  that  century  many  divine* 
thought  that  it  w  as  proper  that  the  decisions  "of  bishops  and 
councils  should  bo  confirmed  by  the  consent  and  author  ly 
of  the  pope,  who  wa»  regaided  as  the  supreme  and  univer- 
sal bishop.  It  was  not  however  till  the  following  century 
that  any  person  was  sainted  by  tho  bishop  of  Rome  alone; 
and  this  honour  was  Drst  conferred  on  Udalric,  bishop  of 
Augsburg,  by  John  XV.  Shortly  afterwards  the  privilege 
of  declaring  departed  Christians  to  be  saints  was  oonfui<'d 
to  tho  pope ;  and  the  creation  of  saints  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  'canonization.' 

Tlie  invocation  of  saints  in  tho  Roman  Catholic  church  is 
frequently  stigmatised  us  idolatry;  and  the  church  of  Eng- 
laud  condemns  the  Rutuish  doc  trine  on  the  subject  a»  '  a 
fond  thing  vainly  invented,  and  grounded  upon  no  warranty 
of  Scripture,  but  rather  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God.' 
(Aiticlo  xxii)    In  this,  as  in  any  other  case  e/  feligiout 
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controversy,  it  is  right  to  take  the  account  of  the  doctrine 
from  (he  persons  who  believe  in  it,  and  nut  from  a  statement 
of  their  opponents.  Thus  Bcllarmine  says,  '  It  is  not  law- 
ful to  ask  of  t he  saint!)  to  grant  to  us,  us  if  they  were  the 
author*  of  divine  benefits,  glory,  or  grace,  or  the  other  means 
of  blessedness.  This  is  proved,  first,  fiom  Scripture:  "The 
I>jrd  will  give  grace  ami  glory"  (Pxa/m  £4).  Secondly,  from 
the  usage  of  the  church;  for  iu  the  mass  prayers  and  the 
taints'  offices  we  never  ask  anything  else  but  that  at  their 
prayers  benefits  may  bo  granted  to  us  by  Gjd.  Thirdly, 
from  reason;  for  what  we  need  surpasses  the  power  of  the 
creature,  and  therefore  even  of  saints  :  therefore  we  ought 
to  ask  nothing  from  saints  beyond  their  impctratiug  from 
God  what  is  profitable  to  us.  Fourthly,  from  Augustine 
olid  Thcodoret,  who  expressly  teach  that  saint-,  are  not  to  be 
invoked  as  Gods,  but  as  able  to  gain  from  God  what  they 
wish.  However,  it  must  be  observed,  when  we  say  that 
nothing  should  be  asked  of  saints  but  their  prayers  for  us, 
the  question  is  not  about  the  words,  but  the  sense  of  the 
words.  For,  as  far  as  words  go,  it  is  lawful  to  say,  "  St. 
Peter,  pity  me,  save  me,  open  for  ine  the  gate  of  heaven  ;" 
also,  "uive  me  health  or  body,  patience,  fortitude,  &C-,*'  pro- 
vided that  we  mean  "save  and  pity  me  by  praying  for  me;" 
"  grant  me  this  or  that  by  thy  prayer*  and  merits."  For  so 
speaks  Gregory  Nazianten,  and  many  others  of  llieantieuts.' 
(De  Sunct.  Bent.,  i.  17.)  The  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
ttiolic  church  is  explicitly  stated  in  the  council  of  Trent: 
'Though  the  church  has  been  accustomed  sometimes  to 
celebrate  a  few  masses  to  the  honour  and  remembrance  of 
saiuls,  yet  she  doih  not  teach  that  sacrifice  is  oil e red  to 
then),  but  to  God  alone,  who  crowned  them ;  wherefore 
neither  is  the  priest  wont  to  sav,  1  offer  sacrifice  to  thee, 
O  Peier,  or  O  Paul,  hut  to  God.'    {Sets.,  22.) 

The  Lives  of  the  Saints  have  been  written  in  the  'Acta 
Sanctorum,' 45  vols,  fol.;  and  in  Alban  Butler's  'Lives  of 
the  Saints,'  12  volt.  8vo. 

SAINT  ANTHONY'S  FIRE.  [Erysipelas.] 

SAINT  KVREMOND.  [Evremond] 

SAINT  IVliS,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough 
in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
county,  near  its  western  extremity,  277  mile*  from  London 
by  Basingstoke.  Andover,  Salisbury,  Dorchester,  Exeter, 
Launceston.  Bodmin,  Redruth,  and  St.  Erth. 

St.  Ives  was  origiuully  called  St.  lie's,  from  Iia.  'a woman 
of  great  sanctity,  who  tame  hither  from  Ireland,  about  the 
year  4G0.'  In  "the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  ip- 
penrs  to  have  suffered  much  from  the  encroachment  or  the 
>.uid  on  the  coast.  Leland  thus  describes  the  situation  of 
tins  town  and  the  injury  sustained  by  it  from  this  cause:  — 
•The  pluei!  that  the  chief  of  the  toun  hath,  and  partely 
duolh  stond  yn,  is  a  very  peninsula,  and  i<  extendid  into 
tin?  >?  of  Severn  as  a  cape.  Moste  parte  of  the  houses  in 
the  peninsula  bo  soro  oppie^id  or  over-coverid  with  sandes 
that  the  stormy  windes  and  rages  castith  up  there.  This 
catamite  haili  eontinuid  ther  litle  above  twenty  yeres.'  At 
the  present  time  a  range  of  sandy  downs,  covered  with  a 
Unit  turf,  and  affording  pasturage  to  sheep,  extends  along  the 
exist  north-eastward  from  St.  Ives  nearly  to  Padstow.  Be- 
neath these  downs,  which  are  in  soruo  places  a  mile  broad 
and  fifty  or  sixty  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  found  a 
vegetable  soil,  with  regular  enclosures  and  remain* of  houses. 

The  town  stands,  as  described  by  Leland,  partly  on  a  penin- 
sula or  headlund  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  St.  Ives 
Bay,  extending  inland  along  lite  roads  to  Penzance  and  to 
Redruth.  The  municipal  borough  is  co-extensive  with  the 
parish,  and  includes  an  area  of  1630  statute  acres,  with  a 
population,  in  IS3I,  of  4776;  there  were  924  inhabited 
houses,  41  uninhabited,  and  37  building.  The  houses  on 
the  Redruth  road  are  well  built  and  roofed  with  slate,  in 
other  parts  they  arc  inferior,  and  the  streets  are  generally 
narrow  and  uneven,  neither  lighted  nor  regularly  paved. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  town  is  mean.  There  are  a 
town-hall  and  a  market  house,  rebuilt  in  IH32.  and  a  small 
Raid,  with  two  apartments  or  colls,  on  the  staircase  of  the 
town-hall.  The  church  is  a  spacious  building,  with  a  lofty 
tower;  and  there  are  one  or  two  Methodist  meeting-houses. 
There  is  a  pier,  built  above  half  a  century  ago  by  subscription, 
and  a  building,  formerly  a  light  house,  now  ubed  for  keeping 
government  stores.  A  breakwater  was  commenced,  at  an 
expense  of  5000/.,  but  has  never  been  finished.  A  battery- 
defend*  the  approach  by  sea. 

The  chief  business  of  the  place  is  connected  with  the 
mines  or  pilchard  fisheries  of  the  neighbourhood.  Some 


ship-building  and  rope  and  sail  making  are  carried  on.  The 
exports  are  chiefly  pilchards,  of  which  large  quantities  are 
cured  and  sent  to  Italy  and  other  countries  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  tin  and  copper  ore,  which  are  sent 
to  Bristol.  There  are  on  the  streams  near  the  town  several 
Hour-mills  and  mills  for  preparing  the  ores.  There  are  two 
weekly  markets,  one  of  tbem  inconsiderable,  and  two  (un- 
tienll)  four)  yearly  fairs. 

St.  Ives  was  a  corporate  town  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  when  it  first  sent  representatives  to  parliament,  but 
the  only  charter  is  one  of  James  II..  a  d.  1685.  Under  tho 
Municipal  Reform  Act  the  boundary  of  the  borough  re- 
mained unaltered ;  but  a  more  contracted  otic  has  been 
recommended  by  the  boundary  commissioners,  excluding 
the  rural  districts  of  the  parish.  The  corporation  consists  of 
four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors,  and  the  borough  has 
a  commission  of  the  peace.  The  Court  of -Record  for  the 
borough,  grunted  by  the  charter,  has  not  been  used  in  modern 
times.  Petty-sessions  are  held  weekly,  and  quarter-ses- 
sions. By  tho  Parliamentary  Reform  Act  the  number  of 
representatives  was  reduced  to  one.  By  the  Boundary  Act 
the  parishes  of  Lelant  and  Towednack.  adjacent  to  the 
borough,  were  added  to  it  for  parliamentary  purposes.  The 
number  of  voters  on  the  register  in  1B34-5,  was  599;  iu 
1  S35-6,  504. 

The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  10 J/.,  iu  the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall  and  dioceso  of 
Exeter. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1633,  twelve  infant  or  duiiie 
schools,  with  145  males  and  1C9  females;  seven  other  day- 
schools,  with  147  males  and  110  females;  and  three  Sun- 
day schools,  with  264  males  and  .105  females. 

SAINT  JOHN.  H.  [Boi.inuiirokk.1 

SAINT  VITUS  S  DANCE.  [Chorka.] 

SAINTB  CROIX.    [Stk.  Croix.] 

SAINTS  MA  HIE.   [Ste.  Mabik.] 

SAINTE  MARIE-AUX  MINES.   [Rhiw,  Haut.] 

SA1NTES,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  iu  the  department  of  Charenie  liifcricure ;  254  miles 
in  a  direct  lino  south-west  of  Paris,  or  304  miles  by  the 
road  through  Orleans,  Tours,  Poitiers,  Niort,  and  St.  Jean 
d'Angcly ;  in  A'S  44'  N.  lal.  and  0'  39'  W.  long. 

This  town  *a-  known  to  the  Romans  by  tho  name  of 
Mediolanura  or  Mediolanium;  and  was  the  chief  town  of 
the  Santones  or  Santoni,  from  whom,  in  the  latter  period  of 
the  Roman  domination,  it  look  the  name  of  Santones, 
whence  by  corruption  the  modern  name  '  Saintes'  has  beeu 
derived.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 'Autoninc  Itinerary,' the 
'Thcodouan  Table,'  and  the'Nolitia  Piovincianitn ;'  and 
by  Sliabo,  Ptolemy,  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (who  speaks 
of  it  as  one  of  the  most  nourishing  towns  of  Auuitania), 
Ausomu*  and  Sidonius  ApolJinaris  (who  call  it  Santonus 
and  Satilonij.  There  are  several  Roman  remains,  especially 
a  large  triumphal  arch  with  two  archways  through  it, 
constructed  of  enormous  stones  Without  cement :  the  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre,  almost  as  large  as  that  of  Nimes,  but  in  a 
more  ruinous  condition,  of  an  aqueduct,  and  of  a  circus.  Se- 
veral antiquities  of  minor  importance  were  discovered  in  IK  15 
and  1816.  On  tho  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  was 
occupied  successively  by  the  Visigoths  and  the  Franks,  and 
in  a  o.  « 00  was  pillaged  by  the  Northmen  or  Normans. 
It  became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  in  the  tenth  century,  and 
several  ecclesiastical  councils  were  held  here.  1 1  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  Saintonge,  and  was,  with  it,  included  m 
the  duchy  of  Guienne ;  the  heiress  of  which,  Eleonure,  retired 
to  an  abbey  here  after  the  dissolution  of  her  marriage  with  - 
Louis  le  Jeune.  Ii  came,  through  her  subsequent  marriage 
wi.h  Henry  II.,  into  the  hands  of  the  kings  ol  England,  who 
retained  it  until  it  was  taken  from  them  by  Charles  V. 

The  town  stands  in  a  pleasant  situation  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill  rising  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Charente.  over  which 
river  is  a  stone  bridge:  it  has  a  pleasant  appearance  at  a 
distance;  but  the  interior  does  not  coi respond,  for  the 
streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty,  and  the  houses  gene- 
rally ill  built.  The  ex-cathedral  it  popularly  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  Charlemagne;  it  has  a  fine  Gothic  steeple. 
The  church  of  St.  Em  rope  or  Eutropius  has  also  a  fine 
steeple,  erected  by  Louis  XI.  The  buddings  of  the  abbey 
to  which  Kli'otioie  retired  arc  now  occupied  as  a  cavalry 
barrack  ;  and  the  ex-episcopal  palace  is  the  hotel  of  tho  »ub- 
prefect.  The  theatre  and  the  college  present  nothing  re- 
markable in  their  architecture;  in  the  latter  is  the  public 
library  of  24,000  volume*. 
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The  population  of  Saintes,  in  18-26,  was  10,300  for  the 
commune;  in  1831.  7521  for  the  town,  or  10.-137  for  the 
whole  commune  ;  and  in  1636,  9559  fur  the  commune.  The 
manufactures  are  of  light  woollen  stuffs,  hosiery,  and 
earthenware ;  there  are  dye-houses,  tan-yards,  and  cooper- 
ages. The  town  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  wine  country, 
and  much  wine  and  excellent  brandy  ( Cugnac  brandy)  is  pro- 
duced ;  these  articles,  with  grain  and  wool,  and  the  goods 
manufactured  in  the  town,  form  the  chief  articles  of  trade. 
There  are  twelve  fairs  in  the  year.  There  are  quarries  of 
excellent  stone  near  the  town. 

Saintes  has  a  consislorial  rcformod  church ;  an  agricul- 
tural society ;  a  departmental  nursery ;  a  college  or  high 
school,  with  a  cabinet  of  natural  philosophy  annexed ;  a 
public  library,  and  a  museum  of  natural  history.  There 
lire  some  judicial  and  fiscal  offices.  From  the  time  of  the 
division  of  France  into  departments,  to  the  year  1810.  Saintes 
was  the  capita]  of  the  department,  but  it  has  now  yielded 
that  dignity  to  La  Rochelle.  Its  arrondissumcul  had,  in 
1831,  a  population  of  104,933. 

SAINTONGE,  a  province  of  France,  lying  on  the  coast 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the 
little  province  of  Aums,  from  which  it  was  in  one  part  sepa- 
rated by  the  Charcnte,  on  the  north-cast  by  Poitou.  on  the 
east  by  Augoumoisor  Angoumais.  on  the  south  and  south 
west  by  Lc  Bordelais  or  Cayenne  Proper,  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  the  Gironde,  and  on  the  west  by  the  ocean.  It 
was  united  with  Angoumois  into  one  military  •rovernment  j 
and  the  district  of  Brouagcais,  which  extended  along  the 
>ea-coost  between  the  Charcnte  and  Gironde,  was  detached 
from  it,  and  annexed  to  the  government  of  Aunis,  so  as  to 
deprive  Saintonge  of  its  maritime  character. 

Samtonge  was  divided  into  Haute  and  Basse,  or  Upper 
and  Lower,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  Charcnte. 
Haute  or  Upper  Saintonge,  which  was  south  of  the  Cha- 
rente, was  by  far  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  comprehended 
among  its  subdivisions  the  districts  of  Brouagcais  and  the 
Isle  of  Arvcrt.  which  latter  is  a  |ieuinsula,  and  not  an  island, 
between  the  little  river  Scudrc  and  the  Gironde.  The  chief 
town  of  Haute  Saintonge  and  of  the  whole  province  was 
Saintes  [Saintes]:  among  the  other  towns  were  Maiennes 
(population  I9C9  town,  4005  whole  commune),  Jonzac  (po- 
pulation 1798  town,  2618  whole  commune)  [Charente 
InperieureI  and  Barbezieux  (population  2437  town,  2756 
whole  commune)  [Barbezikvx].  Basse  or  Lower  Sain- 
tonge had  for  its  chief  town  St.  Jean  d'Ang6ly  (population 
5326  town,  6031  wholo  commune)  [Jean  d'Angkly,  St.}. 
Among  the  osher  towns  were  Ton  nay  Charente  (population 
1791  town,  3206  whole  commune),  and  Si  Savinien  (popu- 
lation 2465  town,  3559  whole  commune).  [Charente  In- 
kerieurb.]  The  population  of  these  towns  is  from  the 
census  of  1831.  Saintonge  is  now  comprehended  in  the 
department  of  Charente  Inf6rieure,  except  a  very  small  part 
which  is  included  in  the  department  of  Charente. 

The  provinco  obtained  its  name  from  the  Celtic  people 
the  Santones  or  Santoni,  by  whom,  in  Crcsars  time,  it  was 
inhabited.  Under  the  Romans,  it  was  included  in  Aqui- 
tania;  and  on  the  subdivision  of  that  province,  in  Aquitania 
Secunda.  It  fell  into  the  hands  successively  of  the  Visigoths 
and  the  Franks,  and  former!  part  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine 
afterwards  Guienne.  [Saintes.1 

SAJOU.  rSAPAJOi-.] 

SAKIS.  The  genus  Pithecia  of  Dcsmarcst  and  Illiger 
comprehends  those  American  monkeys  which  are  generally- 
known  by  the  name  of  Sakis.  or  rather  those  Sakis  which 
hove  for  the  most  part  long  and  bushy  tails,  and  thus  have 
obtained  the  name  of  Fox-tailed  Monkeys;  for  the  term 
Saki,  in  its  general  application,  designates  any  American 
monkey  whose  tail  is  not  prehensile. 

Pitheria. 

Generic  Character.  —  Facial  angle,  60  degrees;  head 
round,  muzzle  short,  ears  moderate,  rounded  :  canine  teeth 
very  strong  ;  tail  ahortcr  than  the  body,  not  prehensile,  and 
covered  with  very  long  hairs;  feet  pcntadactvle,  nails  claw- 
like, short  and  bent ;  habits  nocturnal. 

Dental  formula--— Incisors  -;  canines J— ;  molars 

4  1  —  1*  6—6 

=  36. 

These  Night  monkeys  or  Fox- tailed  monkeys  are  gre- 
garious. 

l'xnmples.  Pilhecta  Satanas,  Pithecia  MelanocephaJa. 
Pithecvx  Salanas.— Description.— Voiout  entirely  dusky 


biack,  paler  beneath,  where  the  hair  becomes  Tery  th;o,toi 
has  a  purplish  tinge  which  is  visible  on  the  face  and  huA, 
Hair  of  the  very  bushy  tail,  which  is  nearly  of  tl*  leoffh 
of  the  body,  long  and  soft.  Total  length,  includin-  ti« 
tail,  about  two  feet  nine  inches. 

The  hair  of  the  head  is  thick,  and  falls  over  the  forehead, 
and  the  beard  is  very  much  developed. 

The  female  i*  rusty  brown. 

This  is  the  Cuxio  of  Humboldt ;  Cebus  Sa/onai.Ujffia. 
Brachyttrus  hraelita  of  Spix. 

Locality. — The  forests  of  Brazil;  Para,  en  the  hobo, 
the  Orinoco. 

Food.—  This  species  is  partial  to  the  fruit  of  *  kind  of 
I  aim  ;  and  it  is  represented  in  the  act  of  eating  of  it, bt 
Humboldt,  from  whose  figure  ours  is  taken. 


rithccia  Saunu. 

Pittiecia  Melanocejihala. — Head  very  round,  naked, »»1 
of  a  dull  black  colour ;  its  physiognomy  reminding  the -pe 
tator  of  an  old  negro.    The  hair  of  the  head  directed  (■>  ■ 
wards ;  eyes  large  and  sunk,  uud  (he  eye-brows  OMPfC 
of  strong  bristles.    Nose  Hat ;  separation  of  the  DUttW 
wide.   No  beard.   Ears  bare  und  very  larpe.  Bod»ro«mi 
with  yellowish-brown,  straight,  long,  and  shining  lu 
the  breast,  belly,  and  outsides  of  the  arms  are  of  a  l^l>'< 
hue.    Hands  black,  fingers  very  long,  nails  flattened.  T«:l 
thick,  about  a  sixth  shorter  than  the  body,  and  uf  Uic  tri- 
colour, except  at  the  end,  which  is  black. 


Pitliecb  Meuoncephala. 

This  is  the  Simia  Melanocefhala  and  Cacajao  of  H^0 
boldt  ami  Bonpland,  also  called  in  America  Carvtri.  *<■.»:«■ 
/40,  Chacuto,  Chucuxo,  and  Mono-roUm.    The  soeu^ 
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trtTollers  just  named  considered  it  to  be  very  rare,  and  only 
met  with  one  individual,  wliirh  they  saw  in  an  Indian  hut 
at  San  Francisco  Solano;  it  in  well  described  as  being 
among  its  congeners  what  the  Masai  or  Barbary  U  among 
the  long-tailed  Macaquet. 

Locality.— The  foresli  which  border  the  riven  Rio  Negro 
and  Cassiquiarc. 

Food,  Habitt,  <$r.— All  kinds  of  fruit  arc  acceptable  to 
the  voracious  Cacajao,  which  is  a  weak,  very  inactive,  mild- 
tempered,  and  timid  animal.  It  even  shrank  from  some  of 
the  small  Safajout.  It  trembled  violently  at  the  sight  of 
a  crocodile  or  serpent.  When  about  to  seize  anything,  it 
stretches  forth  its  arms  in  the  manner  represented  in  the 
cut,  but  holds  the  object  with  difficulty,  on  account  of  the 
length  and  slenderness  of  the  fingers.    It  lives  in  troops. 

We  cannot  quit  this  race  of  tuonkeys  without  laying  be- 
fore the  reader  Humboldt's  graphic  account  of  another 
species,  Pitheeia  Chiropotes,  the  Capuchin  of  the  Orinoco, 
which  is  very  like  Pitheeia  Sutanas,  except  in  colour,  indeed 
so  like,  that  an  uncolourod  figure  of  the  one  might  well 
soi  vo  for  that  of  the  other.  Pitheeia  Chhopote*  is  brownish 
red;  the  beard  is  blackish  brown,  arises  below  the  cars,  and 
covers  a  part  of  the  breast.  The  eyes  ore  sunk  and  large; 
the  tail,  like  that  of  P.  Satarias,  is  bushy;  the  claws  urn 
bent  except  on  the  thumbs. 

Humboldt  says,  that  of  all  the  monkeys  of  America,  the 
Capuchin  of  the  Orinoco  bears  the  greatest  resemblance  in 
its  features  to  man.    The  eyes  have  a  mingled  expression 
of  melancholy  and  ferocity,  and  the  facial  angle  appears 
much  less  than  it  really  is,  in  consequence  of  the  chin  being 
concealed  by  the  long  thick  beam.    Strong,  active,  and 
tierce,  it  is  very  difficult  to  tame,  and  when  its  angry  pas- 
sions are  roused,  it  raises  itself  upon  its  hinder  extremities, 
and  leaps  round  the  aggressor  grinding  its  teeth.  It  drinks 
but  seldom  ;  when  it  does  so,  the  draught  is  not  taken 
by  applying  the  lips  to  the  liquid,  as  this  other  Amer.can 
tiiaiikl'ys  do,  but  the  water  is  taken  up  in  tho  hollow  of 
the  hand,  and  carried  to  the  mouth,  the  head  being  inclined 
on  the  shoulder.    The  spectator  who  would  see  this  action, 
which  is  performed  with  great  deliberation,  must  remain 
concealed.    If  the  beard  is  wetted,  the  Capuchin  becomes 
furious,  and  it  is  Humboldt's  opinion  that  the  method  of 
drinking  above  described,  has  been  adopted  from  the  im- 
possibility of  applying  the  lips  to  the  water,  in  the  ordinary 
wav,  without  wetting;  tho  beard. 

'i'his  species  is  not  gregarious;  nor  is  the  maleofteu  found 
m  company  with  the  female.  Its  hoarse  and  hollow  cry  is 
seldom  heard. 

SAL  AMMONIAC.  [Ammoma] 
8  A  LA.  [Sweden.] 

SALA'ClA,  a  name  applied  to  a  genus  of  plant*  of  tho 
natural  family  of  Hippocrateacens,  winch  has  been  so  differ- 
etitly  defined  by  different  botanists,  that  it  sometimes  in- 
cludes species  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  At 
other  times  the  American  species  are  referred  lo  the  genus 
Toiisella.  and  the  African  species  to  the  genus  Calypso,  and 
those  of  India  to  the  genus  Johuia,  the  last  named  in 
compliment  to  Dr.  John,  a  Danish  missionary,  who  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Tranquebar,  and 
sent  many  new  plants  to  Dr.  Roxburgh.  The  whole  arc 
formed  of  species  which  have  little  beauty,  but  the  fruit  of 
both  the  species  of  Johnia  is  eatable. 

SALADIN.    [Salah-ed-Deen  ] 

SALAH-ED  DEEN  Ofalek-ai-Nauer  SaJah-rd-de*H 
Afiu- Miidhafer  Ytuef),  belter  known  to  Europoan  readers 
by  the  fumous  name  of  Salndin,  was  born  a.d.  1137  (a  h. 
j  !-)>  in  the  castle  of  Tecrit  on  the  Tigris,  of  which  his  father 
Ayub.  a  Koord  of  the  tribe  of  Ravendoo*.  was  governor  for 
the  Seljuokian  sovereign  of  Persia.  Ayub  and  his  brother 
Sliirakuh  subsequcnily  transferred  themselves  to  the  sorvico 
of  Zeughi,  atabek  of  Syria,  by  whose  son,  the  famous  sultan 
Noor-ed  deen  [Noureddin],  they  were  raised  to  high  milt- 
tiiry  honours;  and  when  Shirakoh  (in  1163)  was  nppointcd 
general  of  the  troops  designed  to  reinstate  tho  vizir  Shawer 
in  Egypt,  a  subordinate  command  was  entrusted  to  his 
nephew,*  whose  disinclination  to  the  service  was  overruled 
by  the  express  mandate  of  Noorcd-deen.  In  1 166  he  again 
accompanied  Shirakoh  into  Egypt,  where  his  defence  of 
Alexandria  for  three  months  against  the  superior  forces  of 
tho  Franks  of  Palestine  established  his  military  reputation, 
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and  gained  for  him.  according  to  the  Christian  writers,  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  A  ma  wry ; 
but  the  Syrian  forces  were  again  compelled  lo  evacuate  the 
country,  and  it  was  not  till  the  third  expedition  (1)68)  that 
Ihe  subjugation  of  Egypt  was  completed.    Shirakoh  now 
became,  with  the  nominal  rank  of  vizir  to  tho  Fatimite 
caliph,  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  for  Noor  cd  deen  ;  but  dying 
the  same  year,  bequeathed  his  uuthority  lo  his  nephew,  who 
continued  to  govern  Egypt,  assisted  by  the  advice  and  ex- 
perience of  his  father  Ayub,  who  had  been  invited  from 
Damascus  to  share  the  prosperity  of  his  son.  The  last  of  the 
Faliraites,  Aded  Ledini'llah,  still  bore  the  title  of  caliph  of 
Egypt :  but  even  this  shadow  of  schismatic  sovereignty  was 
hateful  to  the  bigotry  of  Noor  cd-deen ;  and  in  obedience  to 
his  orders,  his  lieutenant  deposed  the  Fatimite  dynasty  by  a 
simple  ordinance  that  the  knot  bah  or  public  prayer  should 
be  read  in  the  name  of  the  Abbassido  caliph  Mostadhi ;  and 
Aded  opportunely  dying  cloven  days  after,  this  important 
revolution  was  effected  (a.d.  1171,  ah.  667)  'without  so 
much '  (in  ihe  words  of  Abulfeda)  '  as  two  goats  butting  at 
each  other.'   The  extinction  of  Ihe  Fatimites  left  Sulah-cd- 
deen  virtually  sovereign  of  Egypt ;  and  though  in  compli- 
ance with  the  prudent  counsels  of  his  father  he  continued  lo 
render  every  external  mark  of  allegiance  to  Noored-deen, 
he  pertinaciously  evaded  all  the  requisitions  for  military  as- 
sistance addressed  to  him  by  his  liege  lord,  who  was  prepa- 
ring to  enforce  obedience  by  arms,  when  Sala  h-ed  deen  was 
spared  the  odium  of  this  ungrateful  contest  by  the  death  of 
Noor-ed-deen,  a.d.  1 173,  a.h.  569.'    His  heir,  Malek-al- 
Saleh  Ismail,  a  boy  eleven  years  old,  was  inadequate  to  the 
weight  of  cmpiie:  disputes  speedily  arose  among  Im  emirs, 
and  Salah-ed-dcen  availed  himself  of  the  confusion  to  seize 
Damascus,  which  he  occupied  unopposed  ( 1 174).  Emesa, 
Hamah,  and  other  towns  dependent  o;,  Damascus  shared  its 
fate;  and  when  Malek-al-Saleh  attempted  to  regain  them 
by  tbe  aid  of  his  cousin  Seif-ed-deen  Ghazi,  atabek  of  Mosul, 
the  combined  fon-ea  were  routed  in  two  great  batilea, 
and  Saleh,  besieged  in  Aleppo,  was  forced  to  purchase  peace 
by  ihe  cession  of  all  southern  Syria.    SalaU-ed-deen  now 
assumed  tho  title  of  Sultan  and  all  tho  prerogatives  of  esta- 
blished royalty,  and  extended  his  dominions  by  ihe  conquest 
of  most  of  the  petty  sovereignties  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia.   The  Ismailia,  or  Assassins  of  Lebanon, 
whose  emissaries  had  attempted  his  life  at  the  siege  of 
Aleppo,  wore  also  chastised  and  reduced  to  submission  ;  but 
in  his  first  encounter  with  the  Franks  of  Palestine  he  sus- 
tained a  disastrous  defeat  near  Rarala  from  Reginald  do 
Cliatillon,  Nov.  1177.  a.h.  673.    The  four  next  years  woro 
spent  principally  in  Egypt,  the  affairs  of  Syria  being  con- 
ducted by  his  lieuienuins  ;  but  in  1182  he  quitted  Cairo  for 
the  last  lime,  and  resuming  his  encroachments  on  the  terri- 
tories of  the  atabeks.  captured  in  succession  Edessa,  Amida, 
Nisibin,  &c. ;  and  though  repulsed  before  Mouasoul,  suc- 
ceeded (1183)  ill  possessing  himself  of  the  long  coveted  city 
of  Aleppo,  by  a  convention  with  Amad-ed-duen  Zcnghi  II., 
who  had  succeeded  Malek-al-Saleh.  From  Yemen  to  Mount 
Taurus  in  Ciliciu,  and  from  Tripoli  in  Africa  to  the  Tigris, 
the  continuity  of  the  rule  of  Salah-ed-deen  was  now  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem;  and  the 
violation  by  Reginald  de  Chalillun  of  a  four  years'  truce, 
concluded  in  1 183,  soon  afforded  a  pretext  for  hostilities. 
In  the  famous  battle  of  Hillin.  or  Tiberias  (July  1 187,  a.h. 
o83),  the  Christians,  betrayed  by  the  count  of  Tripoli,  were 
utterly  overthrown  ;  the  king,  Uui  de  Lusignan,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  received  by  the  victor  with  royal  generosity  ; 
while  his  partner  in  captivity,  Reginald  de  Cliatillon,  was 
decapitated,  as  a  punishment  for  his  perfidy,  by  the  hand  of 
Salah-ed-deeu  himself.    AH  tbe  towns  of  the  Frank  king- 
dom. Acre,  Beirout,  A  sea  Ion,  now  rapidly  fell  before  the 
arms  of  the  sultan ;  and  his  triumph  was  crowned  by  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  which  surrendered  after  a  siege  of 
fourteen  days  (Oct.  i,  118"),  after  having  been  88  years 
subject  to  the  Franks.  The  two  next  years  were  principally 
employed  in  reducing  the  fragments  of  the  Latin  dominion ; 
but  Tyre  was  successfully  defended  by  Conrad  of  Moutferrat, 
and  Ihe  appearance  or  the  third  Crusade  (1189)  enabled  ihe 
Christians  again  to  lake  the  field.    The  two  years'  siege  of 
Acre  (1189-91)  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades. 
The  kings  of  France  and  England,  Philip-Augustus  and 
Richard  Cceur-de-Lion,  animated  by  their  personal  exertions 
the  efforts  of  tho  besiegers,  while  the  Moslems,  directed  by 
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the  sultan,  strove  with  equal  seal  for  the  relief  of  the  in- 
vested fortress:  'never'  (in  ihc  words  of  Gibbon)  'did  the 
flame  of  enthusiasm  bum  with  fiercer  and  more  destructive 
rage;*  but  Acre  was  at  length  forced  to  capitulate,  and  the 
Crusaders  advancing  along  the  coast,  look  Crcsarea  and  Jaffa, 
wlulc  Ascalon.  ufler  an  incessant  battle  of  eleven  da\s  du- 
ring the  inarch,  was  only  saved  by  being  dismantled  and 
rendered  untenable. 

Ih  the  spring  of  1 1 02  hostilities  were  resumed;  and  the 
Franks,  leu*  by  the  king  of  England,  penetrated  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  Jerusalem,  whero  Salah  ed-deeti  awaited 
their  attack;  but  the  dissensions  of  the  Crusaders  occa- 
sioned their  retreat;  and  both  sides,  wearied  by  the  never- 
ending  struggle,  were  not  unwilling  to  listen  to  terms  of 
accommodation.  The  first  extraordinary  proposal  of  Richard, 
that  Malek-al-Adel  Seif-ed  deen,  brother  of  Sulah  ed-decn. 
should,  after  embracing  Christianity,  marry  his  sister  and 
become  king  of  Jerusalem,  though  seriously  entertained  fur 
a  tunc,  was  ultimately  abandoned ;  and  the  three  years'  truce 
which  was  concluded,  Sept.  1 a.h.  SfeS.left  Jerusalem  to 
the  sultan,  while  the  Chiistians  were  confirmed  in  posses- 
sion of  tho  coast  from  Jaffa  to  Tyro.  Salah-ed-deen  sur- 
vived only  a  few  months  the  termination  of  the  war.  His 
constitution  was  broken  by  the  constant  toil  to  which  ho  had 
fur  many  years  been  subjected ;  and  a  bilious  fever  which  had 
seized  him  at  Damascus,  carried  him  off  after  twelve  days' 
illness,  March  4.  A.n.  WJi,  Sefer  2'J  (Abulfeda;  not  27, 
as  staled  in  the  Art  de  J'erifierle*  Dates),  a.h.  5b3,  aged  57 
lunar  years,  of  which  he  had  reigned  mure  titan  twenty, 
reckoning  from  the  death  of  Noor-ed-deen. 

The  popular  tales  uf  the  shroud  displayed  f»r  a  stan  lard, 
as  an  emblem  of  departed  greatness,  unci  of  ihe  equal  dis- 
tribution of  alms  among  Moslems,  Christians,  and  Jews, 
are  unnoticed  by  Ouentul  witters,  and  are  probably 
fictitious.  The  character  of  Sulah-ed-deen  has  been,  like 
that  of  his  predecessor  Noor-ed-deen,  a  favourite  theme  for 
eulogy  among  the  writers  both  of  the  East  and  the  West. 
The  historian  Abulfeda,  who  was  himself  defended  from 
a  collateral  branch  of  tho  Ayubile  family,  and  the  codhi 
Bohadin  (whose  biography  of  his  sovereign  and  friend  has 
been  rendered  familiar  by  the  edition  of  Schultcns,  Leyden, 
1755),  are  scarcely  more  profuse  than  the  Christian  chro- 
nicles of  the  Crusades  in  I  heir  panegyrics  on  the  valour, 
justice,  and  magnanimity  which  shone  conspicuous  in  the  life 
and  actions  of  the  sultan  of  Egjpt  and  Syria.  His  ingra- 
titude to  tho  fumily  of  his  early  benefactor  Noor-ed-deen, 
and  the  insatiable  ambition  whicliled  him  to  despoil  so  many 
minor  princes  of  his  own  faith,  are  more  than  atoned  fur 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Orientals  by  his  exploits  in  the  holy  war 
against  the  Frank  invaders  of  Palostine,  and  by  the  rigid 
justice  which  he  administered  impartially  to  the  meanest 
suppliant  for  redress;  and  his  generous  humanity  to  tho 
helpless  multitude  of  captives  winch  fell  into  his  hands  at 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  may  be  favourably  contrasted  with 
the  massacre  of  the  garrison  of  Acre,  ufler  the  capitulation, 
by  the  orders  uf  Cceur-de-Lion.  The  supremacy  of  his 
power  and  virtues  was  recognised  by  the  voluntary  homage 
of  contemporary  princes  ;  and  Abulfeda  relates  that  on  one 
occasion  his  stirrup  was  held  by  Kuissar-Shah.  a  Scljookian 
prince  of  Anatolia,  while  Ala-ed-deen,  alabek  of  Moussoul. 
uf  the  race  of  Zenghi,  arranged  his  robes  after  he  had 
mounted.  Mis  leal  for  the  improvement  of  hia  territories 
was  attested  by  tho  erection  of  numerous  fountains  and 
enravansems,  particularly  on  the  road  to  Mecca;  and  the 
numerous  public  buildings  with  which  he  decorated  his 
first  and  favount9  realm  of  E^ypt.  though  attributed  in  tho 
lapse  of  years,  from  the  similarity  of  name,  to  the  patriarch 
Joseph  (Yusef ),  still  remain  as  monuments  of  his  splendor. 
At  the  death  of  Sulah-cd-dcen,  his  vast  dominions  were 
again  divided:  the  three  eldest  of  hia  sixteen  sons  received 
the  kingdoms  of  Egypt.  Damascus,  and  Aleppo,  while  the 
others  were  provided  with  appanages  under  the  suzeroiute 
of  their  brothers ;  but  discord  speedily  succeeded,  and  the 
dominions  of  the  Arst-uamed  branches  wore  eventually 
seized  by  their  uncle  Seif-ed-deeu  (the  Saphadin  of  Chns'- 
tian  writers),  whose  son  Malek-al-Kamel  was  married  to 
the  only  daughter  of  Salah  ed-deen.  Tho  branch  of  Aleppo 
maintained  itself  longer;  and  on  the  extinction  of  the 
Ayubites  descended  from  Seif-ed-dceii  in  Egypt  and  Da- 
mascus, by  the  revolt  of  the  Haharitc  Mamelukes  (ad. 
1250,  a.h.  o48),  the  reigning  sultan  of  Aleppo,  a  gre.il- 
grandson  of  Salah-ed-deen,  and  hearing,  like  his  ancestors, 
the  titles  of  Malok-al-Nas*or  Salah-ed-deen  Yusef,  suc- 


ceeded in  reuniting  Damascus  to  his  dominions;  but  ten 
years  later  his  power  was  overthrown  by  the  irruption  J 
the  Moguls  from  Persia;  Malek  al-Naster  submitltd  to 
their  leader  Hulagu-khan,  and  was  put  to  death  by  hj*or- 
ders  (a. p.  I'Jf.O.  a.h.  658),  and  with  him  ended  tb«  direct 
line  uf  Salah-ed-deen. 

(Bohatlin.  Suladini  )rita  et  Res  Gesta;  Abulfeda; 
Abulfaraj:  Isfahuni:  Vu.Uauf;  D'Herbelot;  De  Guignti  • 
Gibbon ;  Von  Hammer,  History  qf  tlie  Assamnt;  kc) 

SALAMANCA  (Salmantica),  a  city  of  Spam,  and  iU 
capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  is  built  in  the  form  of 
an  amphitheatre  on  the  banks  of  the  Tonnes,  which  watiici 
part  of  its  walls.  The  numerous  monastic  buildings  audlii* 
old  churches  give  this  city  so  venerable  an  as|tert,  iLat  il,e 
Spaniards  of  old  called  it  '  Roma  la  cinca'  (Little  \lw<n 
(Medina,  Grandezat  de  EspaAa,  f.  xcvi.)  The  new  catWin , 
begun  by  Juan  Gil  de  Honlation  in  151-1.  but  wliifLsu 
not  finished  till  1734,  is  a  magnificent  building.  luaiiilu 
partly  Gothic  and  partly  Italian,  and  ornamented  »i;li  ii- 
quisite  oak  carvings  and  marble  sculptures.  AaMDgint 
latter  the  must  admired  are  the  Adoration  of  the  Sago, 
which  is  placed  in  bold  relief  over  the  principal  gate,  ati 
the  Entrance  of  Our  Saviour  into  Jerusalem,  over  aru.ihtr 
gate.    The  cathedral  is  378  feet  in  length  and  hi  in 
width:  the  height  at  the  nnve  is  130  feet.  It  contains smk; 
good  pictures  by  Bias  de  Navarrete,  *ur named  'El  Mud  j' 
(  the  dumb).  Caspar  Becerra.  and  Juan  de  Juane*.  CUe  :i 
this  is  the  old  cathedral,  a  very  remarkable  Gothic  bulling 
of  the  12th  century,  containing  many  interesting  koi.u- 
menu.    In  one  of  its  chapels  mass  is  still  s-id  acoi:d.i^ 
to  the  Muzarabic  ritual.  [Mitzarmi.]   Besidei  the  »bc\r. 
there  are  in  Saiamanca  twenty  five  parish  ckurdiw.  aa: 
thirty  monasteries  of  both  sexes,  now  shut  up.   Uurmg  the 
middle  ages  this  city  ocquired  great  celebrity  by  iu  Di- 
versity, one  of  the  flrsl  in  Europe.     It  was  founded  n 
a.d.  1200  by  Alfonso  IX.  of  Leon,  and  afterwards,  in  123", 
extended  by  Alfonso  X.,  surnamed '  El  Sabio'  (the  Wane:), 
so  celebrated  for  the  progress  which  astronomy  made  twla 
his  auspices,  who  incorporated  with  it  that  of  I'akuna.  Ii 
soon  rose  into  importance,  and  its  professor*  became  tin  - 
nent  in  Europe  by  their  acquaintance  with  the  Aruiii 
writers  on  medicine  and  philosophy,  and  through  them  sm 
the  writings  of  the  Greeks    It  remained  however  kUiw«- 
ary  during  the  15lh  century  ;  and  whilst  sound  Kiente  i»> 
spreading  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe,  very  little  «> 
taught  there  except  medicine  and  dogmatic  theulogj.  The 
number  of  students,  which  in  the  Kith  century  aroounw 
to  80IJ0,  is  now  reduced  to  nbout  1500.    The  uniur^y 
buildings  consist  of  two  divisions,  separated  by  a  widc»it«:. 
There  are  twenty. five  private  colleges  attached  to  it.  \*>ji» 
four  'collegios  mayores'  (superior  colleges),  so  calld  .ru:n 
their  being  designed  for  the  children  of  the  nebdity.  Auw-'i 
these  tho  Culegio  del  Arzobispo  ar.d  the  Colegio  del  Ke!' 
which  latter  ut  a  foundation  of  Philip  II.,  deserve  parttcu-it 

,  notice  for  their  size  and  architecture.  The  Jesuits  had  J:«" 
wise  a  college,  built  in  1614;  but  since  their  expo's'-  ;D 

I  1 768  ii  has  been  divided,  and  the  southern  side  is  aft"" 
priated  to  the  use  of  the  Irish  .students. 

The  city  is  badly  built,  with  narrow,  crooked,  and  stf* 
streets.  It  has  however  some  fine  squares  with  oraam*1'1* 
fountains.  The  principal  square  (Plaza  Mayor),  »n^''  :' 
the  centre  of  the  city,  is  a  quadrangle  surrouuded  b; 
arcade,  embellished  with  marble  medallions,  repwja-'j 
several  Spanish  heroes,  and  all  the  kings  of  Cast'"  -™ 
Leon,  down  to  Charles  HI.,  under  whose  reign  the  jqu»* 
was  built.  Salamanca  sufferctl  greatly  during  the"*'  '" 
sular  war,  having  sustained  soveial  sieges,  during 
some  of  the  finest  monustic  buildings  were  either  eo«fll'"'0 
destroyed  or  riddled  with  cannon-shot.  Among  the  U'J 
ings  which  suffered  is  the  Cornielite  convent,  bum  k' 
Herrera,  the  architect  who  made  the  design*  for  th«  l<';' 
rial.  West  of  Salamanca  an  engagement  look  place iV" 
•22nd,  1812)  between  the  British  under  Wellington  and  u- 
Frcneh  under  Marmont.  The  French  had  abandoned  u 
place  on  the  first  attack  by  the  ullie*;but  Marmont.  jw™* 
received  reinforcements,  advanced  against  the  Br«ti-h  lw. 
and.  after  various  movements,  the  battle  look  place  in  ^ 
narrow  space  between  the  Tormes  and  the  city.  The  F n 
commander  having  imprudently  extended  his  left  »t'ki' 5' " 
far,  Wellington  took  advantage  of  his  error,  and  the  e:ie-J> 
was  defeated  w  ith  great  loss.  Marmont  h-.uwelf  ™  4 » 
severely  wounded  that  Getioral  Clausel  wtu  obliged  »w( 
the  command. 
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Under  lha  Romans,  Salamanca  was  a  muninpium  of  the 
province  of  Lusitania.  It  was  the  tenth  military  station 
between  Sarajossa  andMeridaon  the  road  called  Via  lutta, 
most  of  which  remains  to  the  present  day  in  excellent  pre- 
servation. A  portion  of  the  Rinnan  wall  which  formerly 
surrounded  the  city  is  likewise  standing,  as  well  as  a  colos- 
sal bull  and  several  stones  with  inscriptions-  The  splendid 
bridge  on  the  Tonnes,  500  feet  long,  and  resting  on  27 
arches,  is  also  attributed  to  Trajan.  The  population  of 
Salamanca  is  computed  at  C0.0U0.  It  has  tittle  or  no  trade : 
-41'  5'N.  lat..  5*  13' W.  lonrr. 

SALAMANCA.   [Mexican  States 

SA  LAM  ANDER  [Sai-amandiud.*:: 

SALAMA'NDRIIX'E.  a  family  of  Batra.hians.  The 
general  arrangement  of  the  Salamanders  will  be  found  in 
t!ie  article  Reptiles.  The  genera  comprehended  under 
the  family  by  Mr.  Bell  arc  Triton,  Laur.  (the  ordinary  or 
warty  Newts),  and  Lisstotriton,  Bell  (the  smooth  Newts): 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Bell  treats  only  of  the 
reptiles  belonging  to  these  islands. 

Tschudi  {( laisificuti-m  der  Bafracfiier)  makes  the  Sa?a- 
mandrinev  cuti>;st  of  the  following  divisions  and  genera: — 
Pleurodcks,  viz.  Pfeurodelcs,  "Walll. ;  Brady  bales,  Tsch. ; 


Sulumondro?,  vii.  Salamandra,  Linn. ;  Pseudotalumnndra, 
Tsch. ;  Ambyslmmi,  Tsoh. ;  Onyrhodarti/ltnt,  Tsch. ;  Pfe- 
ihodnn.  Tsch.;  Cylindroma.  Tsch.;  (Zdif  us,  Tsch. ;  Sa- 
lamandnmi.  Fit/. Ti  itoue, :  tiz.  Gf  tnton,  Bonap. ; 
Il,»nida.-ttilium.  Tseh.:  Cync.pt.  Tsch. ;  llynnbius.  Tsch. ; 
Ptcudotriton,  Tsch. ;  Triton,  Laur. ;  Xiphonttra,  Tsch  :  - 
Tritonidcs:  viz.  Megalobatrachu*.  Tscli.  (Sivboldtia,  Bo- 
nap.); A/idrias  (fssil),  Tjch.;  Memtpoma,  Hail. : — Pro- 
tcidea? :  viz.  Siredon,  Wagl.  (Axolotl) ;  Amphiuma,  Gard. ; 
Mnmbranchut,  Harl.;  Hypochton,  Mcrr.  (Proteus);  and 
Siren. 

The  Prince  of  Canino,  in  his  '  Amphibia  Europaea  nd 
Systema  Nostrum  Vei  Itbratoruin  ordinata,'  which  gives  a 
valuable  arrangement  of  the  European  reptiles,  makes  his 
family  Salamandridtr  consist  of  the  following  subfamilies 
and  genera:— subfam.  Pleumdclina :  genera.  Pteurodtlei; 
RmdybatfD.  Subfain.  Sulatnandrina:  genera,  Seirawdn; 
Salamandra;  Gcrdritnn  ;  Ruyrnctns;  Triton.  The  Proteus 
is  placed  in  his  family  Sirenider,  and  subfamily  Hypo- 
chthonina. 

The  following  arrangement  of  the  Patrichians  has  just 
been  published  ( 1 84 1)  b>  MM.  Dum.'ril and  Bibron,  in  their 
elaborate  Rrj,itologie  generate  : — 


Characters 


(P'>dy,  varied  in  form  ;  skin  naked;  most  frequently  without  either  carapace  or  scales. 
yHend,  with  two  occipital  condyles,  not  carried  upon  a  narrower  ne«  k. 

Feet,  variable,  as  regards  their  presence,  their  number,  their  proportion— toes  most  frequently 
without  claws. 

Sternum,  most  frequently  distinct,  never  united  to  the  ribs,  which  arc  short  or  null. 
Ufa!?  organs  of  generation  not  projecting  ;  eggs  with  soft  not  calcaneus  shells;  youug  subject 
to  metamorphosis 


Null:  bodyser- 

pentiform   Pehomklks     .  . 
No  mil  Anoirks,  f  Distinct 
with 
tongue 


j  Four  or. 
two 


^  |a  tail 


[Null  .  . 

with    a  I   ,hok'91  nor  .    >  * 

branchiw  Arktodkrks 


Ophicsomes  l 

P"i.o-EsRes  :       [Toothed:  ends   (  Little  or  uot  dilated  2.R*uifo 

Zutr  Lhw     J       W*        \  VtI-y  di,»lctl  •   •  Hytaforma. 

upper  jaw    .    '  Without  teeth  4.  Bofimiformes. 

Phiiynagi.ossks  5.  Pipa-formca. 


With  *hts  or 
distinct  ,  ^ 

holes    .     Thbmatoderes:  with  branchi© 


 C.  Salamandrides. 

j'NnU    ....    7.  Amphiumit] 
1  Visible  and  persistent  8.  Protcide*. 


Organisation  of  the  Salamandrid.k. 
SMefon— Tho  skull  of  the  terrestrial  salamander  (La- 
ter ta  Salamandra,  Linn. ;  Salamandra  terresUit,  Aldr.  and 
Ray;  is  well  described  by  Cuvier  as  being  nearly  cylindrical, 
widened  in  front  in  order  to  form  the  semicircular  face,  and 
bcb.tid  for  :'ae  two  crucial  branches  resembling  those  of  the 
frogs,  and  containing  the  internal  ears.  But  though  the 
composition  of  iho  head  resembles  that  of  iho  frogs  m  the 
tack  ar4d  un  ler  parts,  it  differs  remarkably  in  other  parts  : 
there  ,s  no  girdling  bone  (os  en  ceinturo),  and  the  only  re- 
presentation of  the  ethmoid  bone  appears  in  a  membranous 
*.Ul«. 

Above,  the  cranium  is  divided  nearly  equally  between  the 
(  .vo  frontal  and  the  two  parietal  bones.  The  anterior  part 
of  the  frontal  bones  1$  articulated  forwards  with  the  bones 
of  the  no>e;  and,  laterally,  with  the  anterior  frontal  hemes. 
The  apophyses  rising  from  the  intermaxillary  hones  are  very 
lar^e,  which  places  the  external  osseous  nostrils  very  far 
L[  a.  t.  The  na*al  bone  is  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  each 
<i  them,  between  the  intermaxillary,  the  frontal,  the  anterior 
frontal,  and  thu  maxillary  bones.  The  anterior  frontal  bone 
oca:  pies  the  cheek  in  front  of  the  anterior  an^le  of  the 
ui  bit.  hut  does  tiot  descend  into  the  cavity,  the  anterior  wall 
ol  which  is  simply  membranous.  Cuvier  believed  that  he 
saw  a  very  small  l.ichrymal  hone  at  the  external  angle  of  the 
anterior  frontal  bone.  The  dental  rai  l  of  the  upper  maxillary 
bone  is  carried  backwardsa*  usual,  but  w  ithout  forming  ajunc- 
tiou  With  either  the  pterygoid  or  jugal  bones.  Cuvier  found 
only  two  occ;pUal  bones,  as  in  iheother  baltachiaus,  and  each 
•f  thcro  was  intimately  united  with  apart  analogous  to  the  os 
f.,'/ro.\-wn  (roeher).  A  great  round  hole  serves  for  the  entry 
(u  the  vestibule,  and  consequently  to  ike  fenestra  omlis. 
In  the  living  auimal  it  is  dosed  by  a  cartilaginous  plate, 
without  any  stem,  and  entirely  hidden  under  the  muscles. 
To  this  bone,  which  occupies  the  place  of  both  the  occipital, 


lateral,  and  petrous  bones,  are  attached  three,  the  lower  of 
which  (i he  pterygoid),  with  its  triangular  figure,  brings  to 
the  mind  of  the  observer  the  three  branches  of  which  it  is 
formed  in  the  frogs.  Its  anterior  augle,  us  has  been  stated, 
does  not  reach  the  maxillary  bone,  and  is  only  connected  to 
it  by  a  ligament;  neither  does  the  internal  angle  reach  the 
spheuoi'd  hone:  the  external  angle  exists  under  the  second 
of  tho  three  bones  here  noticed,  viz.  the  intermediate  bone, 
that  to  which  belongs  the  facet  for  the  articulation  of  the 
jaw.  This  bone.  Cuvier  remarks,  is  very  difficult  to  define ; 
and  ho  further  says  that  he  shall  perhaps  be  considered 
very  rash  if  he  names  it  the  jugal  bone,  for,  far  from  being 
placed  horizontally,  and  going  forwards  to  join  the  maxillarv, 
it  lies  transversely  on  the  posterior  border  of  the  pterygoid 
bone:  nevertheless  there  is  a  ligament  which  unites  it  to 
the  posterior  point  of  the  maxillary  bone.  The  third  and 
upper  of  these  bones  lies  upon  the  preceding,  and  in  the 
same  direction  ;  it  is  oblong  aiid  Hat.  and  is  attached  by  its 
internal  extremity  upon  the  lateral  occipital  bone,  without 
reaching  to  the  parietal.  Supposing  tho  jugal  bone  to  bo 
well  named,  tins  would  be  the  tympanic  bone;  aud,  in  fact, 
if  the  littlo  plate  which  covers  the  fenestra  grain  had  a 
handle  (manche),  it  would  pass  behind  the  b.mc  of  which 
we  speak,  as  in  the  frogs  tt  passes  behind  the  tympanic 
bone. 

Below  there  is  only  a  single  sphenoVd  bone,  which  is  ob- 


long.   Two  largo  triangular  bone^,  which 


anifestly 


analogous  to  those  named  vomers  by  Cuvier  in  the  frogs, 
form  the  (louring  of  tho  nostrils  below,  and  give  off  each  a 
slender  apophysis,  which  extends  backward*  under  the 
sphenoid  parallel  to  its  correspondent.  It  is  to  these  bones 
and  to  their  apophyses  that  the  two  longitudinal  rows  of  the 
palatal  teeth  of  the  Salamanders  adhere.  Between  tho 
anterior  part  of  these  boues,  behind  the  intermaxillaries,  is 
a  large  oval  space,  which  is  filled  by  the  membrane  of  the 
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palate  only :  their  posterior  and  dentary  apophysis  extends 
nearly  a»  far  backwards  a*  the  sphenoid  bone.  Perhaps, 
observe*  Cuvier,  it  is  divided  at  certain  periods  into  two 
by  a  suture,  and  a  palatine  bone  may  then  be  distinguished, 
but  he  had  not  been  able  to  perceive  one.  There  is  in  the 
orbit,  at  its  anterior  wall,  a  great  membranous  space  between 
the  maxillary  bone,  the  anterior  frontal,  and  the  vomer; 
and  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  space,  and  in  a  notch  of  the 
vomer,  that  the  internal  nostril  is  pierced  on  each  niile. 
The  bottom  of  the  orbit,  on  iho  side  of  the  cranium,  between 
the  frontal  and  parietal  bones  on  one  side  and  the  vomer 
and  sphenoidal  bones  on  the  other,  is  occupied  by  an  oblong 
bone  in  which  the  optic  hole  is  pierced,  and  which  can  only 
answer  to  the  orbital  wing  of  the  sphenoidal  bone.  Ii  is 
this  part  which  is  membranous  in  the  frogs,  and  has  no 
existence  in  the  serpent*,  in  which  the  parietal  and  frontal 
bone*  each  supply  it  by  halves :  here  it  is  elevated  to  tho 
state  of  a  particular  bone.  The  two  occipital  condyles  are 
very  much  separated  from  each  other,  and  placed  at  the  two 
side*  of  the  occipital  hole. 

The  cranium  of  the  European  aquatic  Salamanders  differs 
in  general  from  that  of.  tho  terrestrial  in  having  the  entire 
head  more  oblong,  the  external  nostrils  more  approximated, 
the  space  between  the  vomers  a  simple  small  hole,  the  pte- 
rygoid bone  a  mere  platd  wide  behind  and  pointed  before, 
&c.  They  also  differ  among  themselves  by  sufficiently 
marked  traits.  Thus  the  Triton  Gesneri  has  a  small  hole 
on  the  front  of  the  muzzle,  between  the  bones  of  the  nose: 
and  at  the  frontal,  a  post  orbital  pointed  process,  very  well 
marked,  and  directed  backwaids.  The  hole  becomes  a  little 
slit  in  Triton  Alpettrit,  in  which  the  muzzle  is  shorter,  and 
the  post-orbital  apophysis  smaller  and  more  transverse.  In 
the  Triton  criitattu  the  post-orbital  apophysis  is  but  little 
marked,  and  the  singularly  rugose  anterior  region  of  the 
cranium  has  but  a  simple  pit  in  lieu  of  a  hole.  In  Tritonet 
punctata*  and  pal  mat  us  the  post-orbital  apophysis  is  even 
longer  than  it  is  in  Triton  Gemeri,  and  on  the  front  of  tho 
cranium  aro  two  slightly  projecting  lines,  which  unite  for- 
wards in  the  shape  of  a  Y.  In  the  Great  Salamander  of  tho 
Alleghanies.  the  Hellbender  of  the  Americans  {Menofomit 
tpganten),  the  principal  frontal  and  anterior  bones  are 
narrower  and  more  elongated.  The  first  penetrate  pointedly 
backwards  between  the  parietal  bones ;  forwards  they  extend 
to  the  external  aperture  of  tho  nostrils.  The  nasal  bones 
touch  each  o'hor  between  them,  and  aro  placed  between  the 
frontal  bones,  the  mtcrmaxillarics,  and  the  apertures  of  the 
nostrils.  Tho  orbital  wings  arc  but  little  elevated,  pierced 
with  very  small  optic  holes,  and  leaving  between  them  and 
the  o**a  petrosa  a  membranous  space.  The  osta  petrosa 
aro  very  distinct  from  the  lateral  occipital  bones,  and  arc 
entirely  separated  from  them  by  a  cartilage,  in  which  the 
fenestra  oralis  is  pierced.  The  pterygoid  bones  are  very 
wide,  and  are  articulated  by  one  of  their  sides  to  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  external  border  of  the  sphenoidal  bone,  which 
Inst  is  very  much  flattened  and  very  wide:  the  two  vomers 
carry  their  teeth  not  longitudinally,  but  transversely,  on 
their  anterior  border,  and  parallel  to  the  intermaxillary  and 
maxillary  teeth.  Cuvier  remarks  further  that  the  head  of 
the  aquatic  Salamanders  in  the  larva  state  offers  differences 
which  deserve  to  be  better  studied  than  he  had  been 
enabled  to  do  in  the  midst  of  so  many  occupations.  Thus, 
he  observes,  tho  bones  which  he  has  named  mners  aro  less 
fixed  at  the  buse  of  the  nostrils ;  and  instead  of  a  single  row 
of  teeth,  they  have  their  whole  surface  furnished  with  them, 
an  observation  of  Signor  Rusconi  which  Cuvier  verified. 
The  ascending  apophyses  of  the  intermaxillaries  are  longer 
and  narrower,  the  maxillary  bones  ore  less  developed,  &c, 
circumstances  all  of  which  are  found  in  the  A.rolotl,  and  of 
which  traces  are  to  be  seen  even  in  the  Siren.  The  Sala- 
manders have  a  true  dental  lower  jaw,  forming  a  symphysis 
with  its  congener,  and  carrying  teeth  nearly  as  in  the  gene- 
rality of  lizards.  Tho  rest  is  composed,  in  iho  ordinary  adult 
Salamanders,  of  a  single  piece,  which  doubles  the  preceding 
at  the  posterior  half  of  its  internal  surface,  forms  a  coronoid 
crest,  a  prominence  backward*,  and  carries  the  articular 
tubercle,  which  is  intimately  soldered  to  it.  In  the  Great 
American  Salamander  this  second  bone  is  itself  divided 
into  two  portions,  viz.  a  coronoid  and  an  articular  portion. 
{Ottemens  fotsile*.) 

Professor  Owen,  in  hi*  elaborate  and  excellent  'Odonto- 
graphy,' has  a  most  interesting  chapter  on  the  Teeth  of 
Batrachians.  Ho  remarks  that  the  variations  which  the 
dental  system  presents  in  tho  Batraehion  order  of  Reptiles 


are  more  conspicuous  in  the  number,  situation,  and  Mm* 
ture  of  the  teeth,  than  in  their  form  or  mode  of  aiiarhaienL 
Certain  Butrachiaus,  he  observes,  are  edentulous,  the  gcnui 
Hyluplesia  oniony  the  tree-frog*,  for  example,  and  the  tit- 
fumdcp,  or  Toad  family,  with  the  exception  of  some  »pcf« 
of  Hombinatar.  The  teeth  when  present  are  described  bj 
him  as  generally  numerous  simple,  of  small  and  >ct, 
untl  close  set,  either  in  a  single  row  or  aggregated,  like  the 
teeth  of  a  rasp,  and  he  points  out  a  characteristic  conditio! 
of  the  dental  sy  stem  in  fishes,  namely,  the  absence  of  tw;i 
on  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  as  being  continued  m  lh  « 
genera  of  percnnibrancluatc  Batraclnans  which  *Ubdk«N( 
in  the  class  of  Reptiles;  not  only  the  superior  nrnillan- 
teeth,  but  the  bone*  themselves  are  absent,  he  observe*,  m 
Siren,  Mennbranchus,  and  Proteun.  In  the  Sim,  he 
describe*  the  lower  margin  of  the  intermaxillary  bumi,avl 
the  sloping  anterior  and  upper  margin  of  the  luw«  j« 
as  trenchant,  and  each  encased  in  o  sheath  of  firm, » lu- 
minous, minutely  fibrous  tissue,  harder  than  hom.  The 
bones  thus  aimed  slide  upon  each  other,  he  lell»M.lik< 
the  blades  of  a  pair  of  curved  scissors,  when  the  mouik  a 
closed,  and  are  well  adapted  lor  dmding  llws  bodies  of  smalt 
fish,  aquatic  larvse,  worms,  &c  The  horny  substitute  U 
teeth  in  the  lower  juw  U  supported  by  the  bony  element 
corresponding  with  the  premandibular  of  llie  leptduwwc 
[Protoptkuus.]  A  second  bony  piece  applied  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  branch  of  the  jaw  (representing  the  spler.ul 
or  opercular  clement  in  the  juw  of  the  crocodile)  i»  bent 
with  numerous  minute  pointed  teeth,  set  in  short  obliqw 
rows,  and  directed  obliquely  backwards.  The  paUtal  sur- 
face of  the  mouth  is  described  as  presenting  on  each  tit 
two  flat,  Unn.  and  moderately  brood  bones,  forming  in  ap- 
parently single,  oblique,  oval  plate,  which  converge*  to  next 
its  fellow  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  palate,  so  as  retijo.ndr 
j  to  constitute  a  broad  rasp-like  surface  in  the  form  *f  i 

I'  chevron.  The  Professor  regards  the  anterior  li>nz  plate « 
each  side  as  the  representative  of  the  divided  vomer,  and 
it  supports  six  or  seven  obliquo  rows  of  small  pointed rf-ro- 
verted  teeth;  the  smaller  posterior  plate,  whichj*  thmit 
may  probably  be  the  homologue  of  the  pterygoid,  is  bent 
with  four  rows  of  similar  teeth;  and  thus  we  hate  ten « 
eleven  rows  on  each  side  of  lite  chevron  of  the  palate,  ft* 
greatest  number  of  denticles  (II  or  12)  is  in  ibe cniddie 
rows ;  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  rows  they  are  few;  ill 
are  of  similar  size  and  form,  corresponding  with  uw*« 
ihc  lower  juw  opposed  to  them.  '  The  condition  of  the 
dentnl  system  in  this,  the  lowest  of  the  class  of  rrp'.ilc*. 
says  Mr.  Owen,  'is  not  without  interest,  independent 
of  the  absence  of  the  superior  maxillary  teeth,  and  <i 
the  presence  of  the  palatal  and  inferior  maxillary  "dtfts 
en  carde."  If,  for  example,  the  dense  sheath  of  uV  m«- 
chant  anterior  parts  of  the  upper  and  lower  ja«*  W 
been  completely  calcified  and  converted  into  hard  dentw 
the  correspondence  between  the  siren  aud  the  lepidcsirw 
would  have  been  very  striking  in  this  part  of  tlseir struc- 
ture 5  but  tho  maxillary  sheaths  of  tho  siren  being  wo 
posed  of  horn,  and  being  moreover  easily  detached  frtfD 
the  subjacent  bones,  much  more  closely  resemble  tb* 
deciduous  mandibles  of  the  tadpoles  of  the  higher  w- 
trachiuns.*    ( Fart  ii.,  pp.  188,  189.) 

In  the  Axolotl  also  Professor  Owen  notices  the  icb-hv* 
character  of  the  rasp-like  teeth  aggregated  in  numcw* 
rows  upon  the  palatal  region  of  the  moulb.  and  up<"J 
splonial  or  opercular  clement  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  but  wit- 
he observes,  the  superior  maxillary  bones  are  developed.*™ 
support  teeth.    The  premandibular  and  the  interroM.IUr> 
bones,  he  adds,  instead  of  presenting  the  larval  condition , 
the  horny  sheath,  have  their  alveolar  border  armed  «»  > 
single  row  of  small,  equal,  fine,  and  sharp  pointed  dentiw*. 
which  are  continued  above  along  the  maxillanes;  •j*)* 
observes,  establishing  the  commencement  of  the 
batrachinn  condition  of  the  marginal  teeth  of  ,'ie^u'r 
cavity.     As  in  the  siren,  the  dentigerous  bones  of 
palate  consist  of  two  plates  on  each  side;  the  antenorp** 
or  vomers,  converge  and  meet  at  their  anterior  exttwniw* 
and  the  minute  denticles  which  they  support  are  sm«N 
quincuncially ;  the  posterior  pair  of  bones  continued  »» 
wards,  according  to  the  usual  disposition  of  the 
goi'ds,  abut  against  the  tympanic  or  quadrate  bones; 
the  denticles  are  confined  to  the  anterior  part  of  ",ctr'  4 
surface,  resembling,  in  their  arrangement  and  *nc^**t 
attachment,  those  of  the  palatal  series,  of  which  uVj 
the  posterior  termination. 
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The  superior  maxillaries  and  their  teeth  are,  it  appears, 
wauling  in  Menobranchus[HzcTvnvi];  but  Professor  Owen 
observes,  that  in  tins  form  an  advance  to  a  higher  type  of 
dentition  is  perceptible  by  the  arrangement  of  the  teeth  in 
a  Mngle  row  both  upon  the  roof  and  at  the  margins  of  the 
mouth.  The  intermixillary  bones  are  produced  backwards, 
nod  the  single  row  of  small  pointed  teeth  which  they  sup- 
port is  opposed  to  a  similar  series  upon  the  premandibular 
bones  below.  The  palatal  teeth  form  a  singlo  row  on  each 
of  the  broad  bones  which  correspond  with  those  described 
by  Cuvier  as  the  divided  voratfr  in  the  higher  Batrachians, 
and  extend  backwards  upon  the  pterygoids,  which  support 
a  few  teeth. 

The  three  preceding  genera  are  perennibranchiate,  and 
though  the  Proteus,  like  them,  always  retains  its  ex- 
ternal gilU  Professor  Owen  remarks  that  it  offers  a  fur- 
ther advance  lo  the  dentition  of  the  higher  Batrachians, 
and  to  that  of  the  Amphiuma  especially.  Each  inter- 
maxillary bone  carries  on  its  alveolar  border  a  row  of  eight 
or  ten  minute,  fine,  sharp-pointed  teeth,  and  each  preman- 
dibular bone  is  armed  with  a  greater  number  of  similar  but 
larger  teeth,  arranged  also  in  single  series.  The  palatine 
bones  (two  vomers  of  Cuvier)  support  a  row  of  denticles, 
similar  to  the  intermaxillary  cresceiitic  scries  and  parallel 
wiili  them:  but  Mr.  Owen  points  out  that  the  horns  of 
the  palaial  dental  crescent  are  continued  much  farther 
back,  terminating,  as  in  Menobranchus,  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  pterygoid  bones.  Twenty-four  teeth  ure  con- 
tained in  each  half  of  the '  crcscentic  or  chevron-shaped 
series,'  as  the  arrangement  is  appropriately  designated  by 
the  Professor,  who  adds  that  the  superior  maxillary  bones 
are  represented  in  this  form  by  mere  cartilaginous  rudi- 
ments. 

Professor  Owen  next  notices  the  Amphiuma,  which,  he 
observes,  like  the  Proteus,  presents  the  balrachian  disposi- 
tion of  the  teeth  in  a  single  close-set  series  along  the  alveo- 
lar border  of  both  upper  and  lower  jaws.  'The  upper 
series,'  he  observes.  '  extends  along  well-developed  maxil- 
lary and  intermaxillary  bones,  and  in  the  extent  of  the 
maxillary  and  palatal  series,  especially  in  Amphiuma  tridac- 
tylum,  the  indication  of  a  highly  interesting  character  iu  re- 
gard to  the  aflinities  of  an  extinct  race  of  gigantic  Butra- 
ch.ans  with  biconcave  vertebra}  is  discernible  [Salaman- 
ukoTdbs.] 

In  the  Amphiuma  the  palatal  teeth  run  in  a  single  close- 
set  row  along  the  lateral  margins  of  the  vomer,  forming  an 
acute  angle  at  its  anterior  portion,  whence  the  series  is  ex- 
tended backwards  on  either  side  nearly  longitudinally,  and 
parallel  with  the  maxillary  teeth.  'All  the  teeth  are  conical, 
pointed,  slightly  curved  backwards  and  inwards ;  their 
points  glisten  with  a  yellow  metallic  lustre,'  whence  Dr. 
Mitchell's  name  Chrysodonta.  The  number  of  teeth  in 
Amphiuma  means  is.  Professor  Owen  informs  us,  consider- 
ably less  than  in  Amphiuma  tridaetylum. 

We  now  approach  a  most  interesting  part  of  the  inquiry 
illustrative  of  a  fossil  that  has  made  some  noise  in  the 
world,  but  which  is  now  justly  degraded  to  its  proper  place 
in  the  scale  of  annuals,  and  is  not  a  whit  less  interesting 
for  such  degradation.  '  The  Menoporae  exhibits.'  says  Pro- 
fessor Owen. '  the  same  essentially  batrachian  condition  of  the 
teeth  as  the  Aiuphiume :  but  in  their  disposition,  and  in  the 
disposition  and  form  of  the  vomer,  it  makes  a  near  approach 
to  the  caducibranchiale  group,  and  allies  itself  most  closely 
with  tlte  gigantic  newt  of  Japan  (Sieboldtia,  Bonap.),  and 
wuh  that  equally  gigantic  extinct  species  of  Newt  so  noted 
in  palaeontology  as  the  Homo  diluvii  testisot Scheuchior.  In 
the  persistence  of  the  branchial  aperiurc«.  and  the  more 
complex  structure  of  the  o»  hyu'ides,  the  Menopome  how- 
ever manifests  its  generic  distinctness  from  the  Sieboldtia. 
Tne  single  close-set  series  of  small,  equal,  conical,  and 
slightly  recurved  teeth  describes  a  semicircle  on  both  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws:  the  row  of  similar  but  smaller  teeth 
on  the  anterior  expanded  border  or  the  divided  vomer  runs 
parallel  with  and  at  a  short  distance  behind  the  median 
part  of  the  maxillary  series.  The  premandibular  teeth  are 
received  into  the  narrow  interspace  between  the  two  rows  in 
the  upper  jaw  when  tho  tnnulh  is  closed.  The  teeth  of  the 
Menopome,  a*  of  the  Amphiumc,  are  anchylosed  by  their 
base  and  part  of  its  outer  side  to  a  slightly  elevated  exter- 
nal alveolar  ridge. 

'Sieboldtia.—  The  perentiibranchiate  or  fish-like  Batra- 
chian*, "doubtful  reptiles,"  as  they  have  been  termed,  lead 
by  so  easy  a  series  of  transitions  to  the  caducibranchiale 
P.  C,  No.  127*. 


group,  in  which  all  external  trace  of  the  branchial  appa- 
ratus is  lost,  that  the  artificial  nature  of  such  a  division  of 
the  order  is  evident,  and  some  naturalists  have  even  hesi- 
tated whether  lo  separate,  gencrically,  the  last  of  the  peren- 
nibranchiuns  from  the  species  Sieboldtia  gi gun  tea,  with 
which  the  description  of  the  dental  system  in  the  higher 
division  of  the  Batrachians  is  here  commenced.  As  re- 
gards the  teeth,  the  difference  between  the  great  aquatic 
salamander  of  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Japan  and  that  of 
tho  Alleghanies  is  very  slight,  and  merely  specific ;  the  form, 
disposition,  and  attachment  of  the  teeth  are  the  same  in 
Sieboldtia  as  in  Menopoma  ;  they  differ  slightly  in  relative 
size,  those  of  the  Japanese  newt  having  the  advantage  in 
this  respect,  with  a  somewhat  deeper  implantation  of  their 
anchylosed  base,  and  tho  alveolar  parapet  of  the  inter- 
maxillary bones  is  higher  and  is  slightly  incurved.  There 
are  fourteen  teeth  in  each  intermaxillary,  seventy-two  in 
each  superior  maxillary,  and  sixty-four  teeth  in  each  vomer 
of  the  Sieboldtia gigantea.' 

Profussor  Owen  then  points  out  that  the  disposition, 
form,  and  attachment  of  the  teeth  in  the  great  fossil  newt  or 
salamander  (Andrias  Scheucfizeri,  Tschud.)  are  the  same 
as  in  the  Menopome  and  Sieboldtia,  but  that  they  appear  to 
havo  been  relatively  smaller  than  in  the  latter  genus;  and 
perhaps  less  compressed,  and  with  more  conspicuous  basal 
grooves. 

The  Professor  further  remarks  that  all  the  caducibran« 
chiale  Batrachians  with  tad*,  as  the  newts  and  land  sala- 
manders, have  teeth  on  the  inferior  maxillary  and  vomerine 
bones,  as  well  as  on  the  intermaxillaries  and  superior  max- 
illaries. In  the  common  newts  I  Tri tones  puJuttrit,  crtt* 
talus,  and  other  allied  species  of  the  old  world)  the  teeth 
are,  he  observes,  confined  to  the  bones  above  mentioned; 
they  are,  he  informs  us,  equal,  subcom pressed,  fine,  sharp- 
pointed  cones,  arranged  in  a  single  close-set  row,  along  tho 
upper  and  lower  margins  of  the  mouth,  and  extending  far 
back  upon  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  in  a  single  row  along  the 
outer  margins  of  each  vomer,  tho  vomerine  teeth  being 
extremely  minute.  But  it  further  appears,  according  to  the 
same  author,  that  most  of  the  North  American  newts  have 
a  fourth  locality  for  teeth,  reminding  the  observer  of  a  pecu- 
liarity in  the  dental  Bystem  of  some  of  the  highly  organised 
clupeoid  fishes  of  the  South  American  rivers,  viz.  upon  the 
under  surface  of  tho  sphenoid  bone.  Four  rows  of  those 
sphenoid  teeth  are  found  in  the  subgenus  Pxeudotriton ; 
and  iu  Salamandra  glutinota,  Maclureiifcf/iocfon.Tscbud.), 
they  are,  Professor  Owen  informs  us,  aggregated  en  brnsse 
to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  upwards,  upon  both 
the  basi-spbenoid  and  basi-occipital  bones ;  a  single  row  is 
set  nearly  across  ibe  posterior  margin  of  each  vomer,  and 
the  marginal  teeth  of  the  mouth,  maxillary  and  intermax- 
illary, are  arranged  in  a  single  series  both  above  and  below. 

For  a  particular  account  of  the  teeth  of  tho  Ham  dee  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself,  observing  here  only 
that  tho  frogs  havo  no  teeth  on  the  lower  jaw,  though  in 
some  species  ( Ceratophryt  for  example)  the  alveolar  edge  of 
the  lower  jaw-bone  is  finely  notched  or  dentated.  The 
Bufonidee,  as  a  general  rule,  are  toothless,  but  in  the  Bom- 
binabire*  tho  subgenus  Hyladaetylus  has  teeth  upon  the 
vomer,  and  Sclerophrysbt*  teeth  on  both  the  intermaxillary 
and  maxillary  bones.  Professor  Owen  remarks  that  iu 
microscopic  structure  the  teeth  of  the  existing  Batrachians, 
like  those  of  roost  Saurian*,  correspond  with  the  simple 
mammalian  teeth,  and,  after  an  elaborate  description  of  the 
microscopic  appearances  in  the  tooth  of  a  frog,  proceeds  to 
the  description  of  the  dental  system  in  tho  extinct  genus 
Labyrinthodon,  which  will  bo  noticed  in  this  work  uuder  the 

title  S  ALAM  ANDROIDES. 

Thus  we  are  indebted  to  Professor  Owen  for  a  most  ttlilo 
exposition  of  ihe  dentition  of  the  Batrachians  generally, 
showing  Ihe  gradation  by  which  that  order  of  reptiles  la 
linked  to  the  fishes  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Saunans  on 
the  other,  and  the  various  stages  of  development  by  which 
the  Batrachians  are  connected  with  each  other.  (Odonlo- 
grafhy ) 

To  return  to  the  salamander,  wo  find,  as  indeed  might 
be  expected  from  the  metamorphosis  which  it  undergoes, 
that  its  os  hyoi'des  is  subject  to  changes  analogous  to  those 
of  the  frog,  though  not  so  complete.  In  its  larva  state  it 
has,  Cuvier  observes,  two  hyoi'dian  branches  springing  from, 
the  occipital  bones,  uniting  forwards  under  the  lower  jaw, 
and  a  cartilaginous  branchial  apparatus  suspended  at  the 
point  of  union  of  luoae  branches,  and  supporting  four  arches 
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on  each  side,  the  first  of  which  is  attached  to  an  iutermediato 
stem,  the  three  following  to  a  second  two-jointed  stem,  and 
the**  two  pair*  of  stem  to  an  unequal  branch,  as  is  more 
clearly  manifested  in  tho  axololl.  l'ho  adult  aquatic  sala- 
manders preseive  in  the  bony  slate  the  branches  which  still 
ara  attached  below  the  fenestra  oralis,  and  terminate  forward 
oy  a  truncation  under  the  middle  of  tlie  lower  jaw;  but  the 
anterior  articulation  of  these  branches  is  now  become  mem- 
branous. The  unequal  stem,  in  the  bony  stale,  supports  on 
each  side  an  osseous  branch  consisting  of  two  joints,  termi- 
nated by  a  cartilaginous  point,  and  moreover,  inlcrnally, 
another  branch  which  is  simple  and  reduced  to  a  filament, 
which  goes  from  tho  unequal  stem  to  the  second  articula- 
tion of  the  external  branch.  In  the  terrestrial  salamander, 
which  can  only  pass  a  very  short  time  in  the  larva  state,  all 
remains  cartilaginous.  The  two  suspensive  branches  or 
anterior  horns  arc  delicate  and  flat,  and  do  not  join  the 
cranium;  and  thu  unequal  stem  with  its  two  branches  sol- 
di-ied  on  each  side  by  their  two  ends,  furms  only  a  single 
chevron-shaped  cartilage,  each  branch  of  which  is  pierced 
with  a  considerable  gap.  This  remaindor  or  vestige  of  the 
branchial  apparatus  does  not  prevent  the  co  existence  of  a 
lurvnx  and  the  rudiment  of  a  sternum  ;  both  indeed  weak 

The  shoulder 


rynx  and  the  rudiment  of  a  sternum  ; 
id  membranous  rather  than  cartilaginous. 


an 

of  the  salamander  is,  (Juvier  remarks,  very  curious  on  ac- 
count of  the  close  junction  of  its  three  bones  into  a  single 
one,  which  litis  the  glenoid  fosset  at  its  anterior  edge,  sends 
towaids  the  spine  a  square  lobe  slightly  enlarged  above, 
which  is  the  omoplate,  and  towards  the  breast  a  rounded 
di»k.  slightly  lobatod,  which  is  composed  of  the  clavicle  and 
roracoid  bone,  where  a  suture  which  separates  them  may 
for  a  long  time  be  observed, und  where  there  always  remains 
a  small  hole.  The  omoplate  has  its  spinal  edge  augmented 
by  a  cartilaginous  prolongation.  Tho  cleido-coraeoid  is  also 
surrounded  with  a  great  cartilaginous  blade  in  form  of  a 
crescent,  which  crosses  upon  its  congener  under  the  bre»i*t, 
for  the  only  vestige  of  a  sternum  remaining  is  a  cartilaginous 
blade  placed  behind  tho  two  preceding,  and  which  repre- 
sents the  xiphoid.  Tho  atlas  of  tho  salamander  is  articulated 
with  the  bead  by  two  concave  facets,  and  with  the  second 
vertebra  by  the  faco  of  its  body,  which  is  also  concave ;  for, 
contrary  to  the  case  of  the  frogs  and  lizards,  all  the  anterior 
faces  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  are  convex  in  the  sala- 
manders, and  all  the  posterior  faces  concave ;  the  upper  part 
is  Mat.  The  articular  apophyses  are  horizontal,  and  united 
on  oach  side  by  a  crest,  winch,  juined  to  thai  of  the  other 
side,  gives  to  the  vertebra  a  sort  of  roof  which  is  rectangu- 
lar, but  with  its  lateral  borders  a  little  re-entering.  The 
posterior  parts  of  a  vertebra  lie  on  the  anterior  parts  of  that 
w  hich  follows  it.  In  lieu  of  spinous  apoplnses,  there  is  only 
a  slight  appearance  of  a  longitudinal  ridge.  The  bodv  of 
tho  vertebra,  which  is  cylindrical  and  narrowed  in  its 
middle,  adheres  under  the  roof  above  noticed.  Tho  trans- 
verse apophyses  also  adhcro  undar  the  lateral  crests,  are 
directed  slightly  backward*,  and  divided  by  a  furrow  on  each 
of  their  fares,  so  that  their  extremity  has  as  it  were  two  tuber 
oles  for  carrying  those  into  which  the  base  of  the  small  rib  is 
divided.  These  small  ribs  adjoin  all  the  cervical,  dorsal,  and 
lumbar  vertebrae,  except  the  atlas,  but  are  only  two  or  three 
linos  in  length,  and  are  far  from  surrounding  the  trunk  ur 
reaching  the  sternum.  Among  the  aquatic  salamanders, 
tho  Triton  Onwri  has  the  crest  of  the  dorsal  vertebras 
more  elevated  and  sharp  than  the  terrestrial  salamander  j 
this  crest  is  also  rather  more  developed  in  Triton  Alpattris 
and  even  in  Tritonet  fwnctalu*  and  palmatu* ;  but  what, 
adds  Cuvier,  is  very  singular,  it  is  precisely  in  Triton  crtt 
tatus  that  this  crest  is  most  effaced,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  vertebra  nearly  plain.  The  vertebras  of  tho  tail  (25  or 
26  in  number)  in  the  terrestrial  salamander  have  crests  and 
tranverse  apophyses  liko  those  of  the  back ;  thoy  become 
smaller  and  stnallor,  and,  counting  from  th*  third  caudal, 
there  is  under  tho  body  a  transverse  blade  directed  obliquely 
backwards,  pierced  with  a  hole  at  its  base,  which  represents 
the  chevron  bones  of  the  lizards  and  the  other  long-toiled 
genera.  Cuvier  counted  33  c.iudal  vertebra)  in  the  Triton's 
ajp«*tni  and  rristatut.  34  in  Triton  Gttntri,  and  36  in 
Triton  punctatu*.  They  form,  he  observes,  a  tail  flattened 
laterally,  in  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  tbeir  upper  and 
lower  crest*.  The  hones  of  the  limbs  are.  says  Cuvier  in 
continuation,  proportioned  io  tho  smallness  of  tho  members 
themselves.  The  humerus  has,  above,  a  round  head;  a  littlo 
lower,  forwards,  thoro  is  a  compressed  aud  obtuse  tubero- 
siiy ;  and  backwards, a  little  lower  still,  another  very  pointed 


one.  Its  lower  head  is  flattened  from  before  backwards, 
and  widened  to  suit  the  condyle*,  between  which  is  an  arti- 
cular head,  rounded  for  the  fore  arm,  and  above,  forwards,  a 
sinall  fosse  t.  The  aquatic  salamander  has  this  bone  more 
widened  above  than  the  terrestrial  species.  The  fore-arm 
is  composed  of  two  separate  bones.  The  radius  has  a  round 
upper  head,  a  narrowed  body,  and  a  compressed  and  widened 
lower  head.  The  cubit  is  more  coital  in  size,  and  its  ole- 
cranon is  very  short  and  rounded.  The  carpus  has  five 
bones  and  two  cartilages,  which  occupy  the  place  of  bones, 
seven  pieces  in  all:  the  whale  of  these  are  flat,  angular,  dis- 
posed in  a  pavement  like  order,  and  in  ■some  respects  an- 
nounce the  structure  to  he  seen  in  the  ichthyosaurus.  In 
(be  first  rank  are  two,  of  which  the  smallest  or  radial  is  car- 
tilaginous. Tho  greatest  belongs  to  the  radius  and  ulna - 
between  them  on  tho  second  rank  is  a  single  one;  then 
come,  on  the  third  rank,  four  for  the  metacarpals.  The  first 
remains  cartilaginous.  The  metacarpals  arc  short,  flat,  and 
narrowed  in  their  middle.  Cuvier  found  only  one  phalanx 
ossified  on  the  first  finger,  two  on  the  second  and  foUitb, 
and  three  on  the  third.  The  variety  of  points  by  which  the 
pelvis  is  attached  to  the  spine  is,  he  remarks,  a  very  singular 
tiling  He  had  individuals  of  the  terrestrial  salamander  in 
which  it  was  suspended  from  the  fifteenth  veitebra  (counting 
in  the  atlas),  and  others  in  which  it  a  as  suspended  Ire-iu  the 
sixteenth;  and  lie  refers  to  a  specimen  (species  undeter- 
mined) seen  by  M.  Schultze.  in  which  it  was  suspended  on 
one  side  to  the  sixteenth  vertebra,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
seventeenth.  With  regard  to  the  aquatic  salamanders, 
Cuvier  found  it  constantly  suspended  to  the  fourteenth  in 
Triton**  jialmu'iif  and  a!;  cstris,  to  the  fifteenth  in  Trito'itt 
punrtntu*  and  G'etncri,  and  to  (he  seventeenth  or  eighteen:  h 
in  Triton  crututus.  He  had  an  individual  of  the  last- 
named  species,  in  which  it  was  suspeuded  on  one  side  to  the 
seventeenth  vertebra,  and  on  the  other  to  the  eighteenth. 
The  pelvis  itself  is  quite  differently  formed  from  that  of  the 
frogs:  the  vertebra  which  supports  it  is  like  those  which 
precede  it,  and  has,  like  them,  on  each  side  a  small  rib,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  the  os  iln  is  suspended  by  a  ligament. 
It  is  cylindrical,  and  widens  a  little  on  arriving  at  the  coty- 
loid cavity.  The  pubis  and  ischium  are  soldered  together, 
and  form,  with  those  of  tho  other  side,  from  which  they  are 
distinct,  a  largo  disk,  concave  above,  flat  below,  cut  square  in 
fiont  and  at  thcanterior  parts  of  the  sides,  notched  laterally 
and  narrowed  behind  tho  cotyloid  fossa),  and  terminated 
backwards  in  a  concave  arch.  The  pubis  remains  cartila- 
ginous much  longer  than  the  ischium,  with  which  it  is  united 
by  a  suture  which  makes  a  cross  with  the  8)  raphysis,  and 
in  front  of  this  symphysis  is  a  cartilage  in  the  form  of  a  V 
in  the  muscles,  which  recalls  to  the  observer  the  maisupul 
bones  of  the  opossums.  The  upper  head  of  the  femur  is 
oval ;  at  the  internal  face  of  the  neck,  there  is  a  very  pointe  l 
apophysis,  occupying  the  place  of  a  trochanter :  the  lover 
head  is  widened  and  flattened  from  before  b.ckwards. 
There  are  two  bone1  in  the  leg.  The  tibia,  which  is  very 
stout  upwards,  has  in  front  a  ridge,  winch  detaches  itsd; 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  bone  in  the  form  of  a  slender 
stem,  resembling  the  vestige  of  a  fibula  discernible  in  various 
Rodents,  but  tins  does  not  prevent  the  development  of  a 
true  fibula  as  large  as  the  tibia,  and  which  descends  a  little 
lower.  There  are  nine  tarsal  bones,  all  flat  and  disposed  in 
a  pavement-like  order:  the  lower  rank  has  five  for  the  five 
metatarsal  bones;  the  four  others  consist  of  one  small  (the 
tibial)  at  the  internal  border,  one  great  (the  fibular)  at  ihe 
external  border,  an  oblong  one  between  them,  placed  ob- 
liquely and  answering  to  Ihe  tibia  and  fibula,  and  one 
square  in  the  middle  of  all  the  others.  Cuvier  found  but 
ouu  phalanx  on  the  first  fin.,.  . ,  two  on  the  second,  three  on 
tho  thud  and  fourth,  and  two  on  the  last. 
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Generation.— Such  particular*  of  the  generation  of  the 
Salamanrtridrt  as  require  notice  will  bo  found  under  the 
titles  of  the  genera  treated  of  in  this  article. 
•  Hei>r**l*etian.—1\vi  power  of  reproducing  excised  or  in- 
jured part*  has  been  observed  in  no  family  among  the 
reptiles  more  carefully  than  in  \\va  Salamandrid*.  Flaleretli, 
Spatamani.  Murray,  and  others  have  recorded  their  obser- 
vations with  respect  to  this  power;  and  Bonnet  particularly 
has  given  most  accurate  descriptions  and  figure*  of  bis  care- 
ful experiments.   The  arms  or  thighs  of  Tritons  amputated 


Skeleton  of  terrestrial  S«.rasrd>r. 
a.  Skull  »e»o  in  |>mftle;  A,  iecn  from  below. 

sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other,  or  both  on 
the  same  side,  were  constantly  reproduced,  and  the  toes  were 
gradually  again  formed  and  endowed  with  not  too.  The 
tail  too,  cut  ofT  at  various  points,  was  renewed,  pushing  out 
by  little  and  little  from  the  amputated  base.  In  ono 
case  the  same  limb  was  reproduced  four  times  consecu- 
tively In  the  same  animal.  Bonnet  found  that  this  repro- 
duction was  favoured  bv  h«»t  «ud  retarded  by  MM.  He 
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observed  that  the  parts  of  excised  limbs  were  often  repro- 
duced with  remarkable  alteration*,  either  of  defect  or  excess  ; 
the  deficiency  or  exuberance  of  certain  parts  taking  upon 
themselves  very  singular  forms.  In  many  species  of  Tritons 
the  long  bones  of  the  limbs  detached  from  their  principal 
nrticulation.  and  remaining  suspended  by  some  points  which 
still  caused  them  to  adhere  to  the  Mesh,  were  found  com- 
pletely consolidated  in  a  few  days.  The  most  extraordinary 
observation  was  that  consequent  on  the  total  extirpation  of 
the  eye,  which  was  exiirely  reproduced  and  perfectly  orga- 
nized at  the  end  of  a  year.  Dufay  has  recorded  their  faculty 
of  remaining  frozen  up  in  ice  fur  a  long  period  without 
perishing. 

Their  tcnacitv  of  life  was  strongly  shown  in  an  experi- 
ment made  by  M.  Dumeril.  Three-fourths  of  the  head  of 
a  Triton  marmoratut  were  removed  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 
The  mutilated  nnnnal  was  rlacotl  by  itself  at  the  bottom  of 
a  large  glass  vessel  in  fresh,  water  about  half  an  inch  deep, 
and  which  was  carefully  renewed  at  least  once  a-duy.  The 
animal,  although  deprived  of  the  four  principal  senses, 
without  nostril*,  without  eyes  and  cars,  and  without 
tongue,  continued  to  live  and  move  slowly.  Its  only  com- 
munication with  externals  was  carried  on  by  touch  alone 
M.  Dumeril  relates  that  it  was  evidently  conscious  of  exist- 
ence, and  walked  slowly  and  cautiously.  It  raited  the 
stump  of  its  neck  towards  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
during  the  first  days  was  seen  making  efforts  to  breathe 
In  less  than  three  months  reproduction  and  cicatrization 
had  so  done  their  work  that  there  remained  no  aperture  for 
the  lungs  or  for  food.  At  the  end  of  three  months,  M.  Du- 
meril was  compelled  to  leave  it  to  the  care  of  another  during 
an  absence,  and  it  died,  in  all  probability,  as  he  observes,  from 
want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  undertook 
tho  care  of  it.  This  specimen  is  now  preserved  in  the  Paris 
museum,  and  exhibits,  as  M.  Dumeril  remarks,  the  singular 
fact  of  an  animal  having  lived  without  a  head ;  and  a  pioof 
of  the  possibility  and  necessity,  even  in  the  Batrarhians,  of 
a  sort  of  respiration  by  means  of  the  skin.  In  this  animal 
M.  Dumeril  states  that  respiration  was  certainly  thus  car- 
ried on  for  three  months,  although  the  stump  of  the  am- 
putated part  presented  a  cicatrice,  the  smooth  surface  of 
which  proved,  even  when  examined  by  a  magnifying  glass, 
that  there  was  a  complete  obturation  of  the  oesophagus  and 
larynx. 

Dr.  von  Siebold  has  also  recorded  his  observations  on  tho 
reproduction  of  wounded  or  lost  parts  in  the  Triton  niger. 

Wo  now  proceed  to  illustrate  the  Salamandridre  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  genera  Menopoma,  Sieboldtia,  Triton,  Lis- 
totriton,  and  Salamandra. 

Menopoma. 

Generic  Character.— Head  Hat,  broad;  two  concentric 
rows  of  teeth  (the  inner  row  palatine)  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 
a  single  row  only  in  the  lower  jaw;  tongue  free  in  front; 
operculum  situated  about  halfway  between  the  posterior  edge 
of  the  rictus  of  the  mouth  and  the  fore  leg ;  three  opercular 
cartilages,  between  tho  posterior  two  of  which  is  the  aper- 
ture; feet  fimbriated  on  their  outer  edge;  toes  four  on  the 
anterior  feet,  and  five  on  the  posterior ;  of  the  latter  tho 
fourth  and  fifth  are  webbed  and  without  claws. 


n«»d  of  Vrnnpr.ms,  vrn  from  ibOTC. 

This  is  the  Abranrhu**  and  Menopoma  of  Harlan  ;  Pro- 

•  Aftcnrar>U  eh«mtcl  lo  Mmopoma  bjr  Dr.  Harlan.  Mranrku  h»TiDg 
nn-n  iwr-occupli*]  by  Van  tfaurit  t.»  <i«*lgnaU  a  gi-uiu  of  raollu.k*. 


tonopti*  of  Barton ;  Cryptobranchut  of  Leukardt  ud  Fiuia. 
ger  ;  Salaxnandropt  of  Wagler. 

Example— The  only  species  known  b  MmmmM 
ghanieimx.  Hurl.;  Salamandropt  Alleqhamenrit.ViitL 

Detcrif.tion. — Length  about  two  feet;  head  broad and flit, 
tened ;  mouth  wide;  nostrils  projecting;  body  (hick  and 
stout;  tail  compressed  vertically,  and  nearly  at  lung  u 
body  ;  legs  stout  and  short;  colour  slaty  with  dirkspotut 
the  body ;  a  dark  line  runs  through  the  eyes 

This  is  the  Tireegof the  Indians;  Htlttfadtr, IfarfflenI 
Ground  Pujnn/,  and  young  Alligator  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can* :  and  Finchtalamandvr  of  t  lie  Germans. 

Locality. — The  Ohio  and  Alleghany  riven. 

Habits,  <f*c—  This  batrachian  is  carnivorous  and  vrrt 
voracious  ;  nothing  that  it  can  devour  is  spaied  by  it.  Hie 
fishermen  dread  it  very  much,  and  believe  it  Inlir  nnnwomi. 
Indeed  the  appearance  of  the  animal  is  altogether  uncouth 
and  forbidding. 

Michaux  appears  to  have  been  the  first  traveller  wbo dis- 
covered and  noticed  the  Menopoma.  lie  state*  that  mite 
tot  rents  of  the  Alleghanies  is  found  a  species  of  Silaimi)- 
der,  called  by  the  inhabitants  'Alligator  uf  the  mounlaW 
and  that  there  are  some  two  feel  in  length.  Box  noticed 
the  animal  which  Michaux  procured,  end  which  vat  placed 
in  the  Pans  museum,  very  shortly  in  the  article Zdmuki 
(Nnuv.  Diet,  if  Hut,  Nat.).  Bartons  memoir  «nien  at 
some  length  into  tho  subject.  There  is  a  well  preserved 
skeleton  of  Menopoma  AUeghanientit  in  the  muieutn  uf 
the  Royal  College  of  Suigeons  in  London. 


Menopoma  AUeehaniraflt. 

a.  Month  open.  nln.»  in«  the  arraagrrarnt  of  the  tell. 

Sieboldtia. 

Generic  Character.—  Head  large,  trigono-ovate;  rostrum 
produced,  vertex  convex;  forehead  concave;  nostnh  ia  ta» 
anterior  margin  of  the  maxilla,  approximate ;  eyes  wj 
small,  hardly  distinguishable  ;  no  parotids;  tongue notdn- 
tinct;  palatine  teeth  numerous;  a  crest  on  the  anierur 
margin  of  the  vomers ;  posterior  feet  with  cutanwuaaff* 
dages ;  toes  smnll,  free,  with  depressed  cutaneous  lateral 
lobes ;  tail  rather  round  at  the  base,  very  much  depressed  in 
the  middlo  and  behind,  head  thickly  covered  with gl«>d»; 
body  depressed,  with  transverse  folds' and  a  long  thick  rata- 
MOW  appendage  on  each  side. 

Cuts  of  the  skull,  showing  the  teeth,  of  the  skeleMw 
of  the  fore  hand,  and  of  some  of  the  vertebra?,  are  gi»e» 
above. 

This  is  the  genus  Megalobatrachus  of  Tscliudi;  hut ,oe 
Prince  of  Canine's  name.  Sieboldtia,  has  the  right  of 
priority.  Tho  >;enus  belongs  to  the  subfamily  Aadnai^ 
of  the  Prince's  Scdamandridtr. 

Example.— Sieboldtia  maxima.  This,  which  i»  the  S» 
lamandra  maxima  of  Sehleirel  {Fauna  japon,  vii.,  tab.r- 
vii.,  viii.).  was  found  by  Dr.  Von  Siebold  in  a  lake  on  • 
basaltic  mountain  in  Japan.  He  brought  away  a  male 
female ;  but  the  former  devoured  tho  latter  during  thep**- 
sajre.  is  now  alive  at  Leydon,  about  a  yard  long,  and  feed** 
small  fishes.  The  gill-aperture-slit  always  remainioptn  ■ 
Menopoma,  but  in  this  great  newt  the  slits  are  closed.  Th>* 
animal  is  the  nearest  living  analogue  of  Andriat  SrAea* 
zeri,  the  celebrated  Homo  diluvii  tetti*  of  Scbeurbief. 
which  will  be  noticed  in  the  account  of  the  fossil  Safaw* 
drida?  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Triton. 

Generic  Charade'. —  Head  rounded,  convex;  ^n 
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somewhat  flattened ;  tongue  small,  semi-globular,  slightly 
free  at  each  tide,  free  and  pointed  behind;  palutinc  icoih 
numerous,  disposed  in  two  rows;  body  granulous ;  no  paro- 
tids; tail  compressed,  as  long  as  the  body;  glandular  pores 
behind  and  o»er  the  eyes  and  a  longitudinal  row  of  di»iant 
similar  pores  along  each  side.  Toes  four  on  the  anterior 
and  five  on  the  posterior  feet.  Crests  of  the  back  and  tail 
(in  tt.e  male)  separate. 
Example.  Trilnn  crittatut. 

Description.—  Blacki.h,  orange-coloured  beneath,  sprin- 
kled with  round  black  spots;  sides  dotted  with  white; 
upper  lip  overhanging  the  lower,  but  not  having  a  distinct 
lobe;  body  warty  or  tubcrculated ;  tail  rather  smooth,  com- 
pressed, sharp,  trenchant  above  and  below.  Length  six 
inches. 

Male  (in  the  sprins)  with  an  acute  toothed  dorsal  crest; 
tail  with  a  longitudinal  while  stripe.  In  winter  without  a 
crest,  and  much  resembling  the  female. 

F+male.— No  crest ;  lower  edge  of  the  tail  orange. 

Young.— Olive-brown  with  a  sulphureous  dorsal  line; 
abdomen  orange,  spotted  with  black ;  lower  edge  of  the  tail 
orange-red. 

This  is  the  Lacerta  palustn't  of  Linnnnis ;  Safamandra 
aquatint  of  Ray ;  Satamandra  crittata  of  Schneider,  Daudin, 
&c. :  Triton  jmluxtns  of  Fleming ;  Salumandra  fdatycauda 
of  Rusconi;  Motge  of  Merrett;  Grotse  Watxerttalamander 
and  Sumpftalanuindsr  of  Bechstein  ;  Warty  Lizard  of  Pen- 
nant; Common  Warty  Newt  and  Great  Water-Newt  of 
the  British. 

Geographical  Ditlrihution.— -The  whole  of  Europe; 
Western  and  Northern  Asia. 

HabiU.—  The  ponds  and  ditches  of  this  country  abound 
with  this  the  largest  British  newt,  and  a  most  voracious 
animal  it  is.  Aquatic  insects,  and  indeed  any  small  living 
animals  which  come  in  its  way,  are  unsparingly  devoured. 
It  is  a  great  destroyer  of  tadpitles,  and  the  smaller  water- 
newt.  Lit$olritnn  punctata*,  frequently  falls  a  victim  to  its 
ferocity  and  voracity.  Mr.  Bell  has  taken  them  more  than 
once  in  the  act  of  swallowing  an  individual  of  the  smaller 
specie;',  which  was  so  large  as  to  occasion  great  ditliculty 
and  delay  in  the  act  of  deglutition.  In  swimming,  the  legs 
are  turned  backwards  to  lessen  resistance,  and  the  animal  is 
propelled  principally  by  the  tail.  Every  one  has  observed 
the  newts,  or  efts  as' they  are  called  in  many  places,  floating 
motionless  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  with  their  limbs  ex- 
tended at  right  angles  with  the  body,  and  their  toes  spread 
out.  Their  progression  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  and  on 
land  is  performed  crecpingly  with  their  small  and  weak 
feet. 

Generation. — This  is  the  species  which  was  the  principal 
object  of  the  observations  of  Rusconi,  to  which  we  shall 
presently  advert;  but  before  we  do  so,  it  is  necessary  to 
apprise  the  reader  of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Bell.  He 
observes  that  the  male  seeks  and  follow*  the  other  sex:  the 
tail  of  the  former  is  vibrated,  and,  as  it  were,  smacked  by  a 
motion  similar  to  that  of  smacking  a  whip,  several  tiroes 
during  a  few  moments.  Rusconi,  observes  Mr.  Bell,  asserts, 
and  he  has  been  followed  by  most  subsequent  writers,  that 
impregnation  is  effected  without  contact;  but  the  latter 
remarks  that  he  has  reasons,  the  result  of  his  own  repeated 
observations,  for  believing  this  to  be  a  mistake,  at  least  in 
home  species. 

Spallanzani  has  stated  that  tho  eggs,  when  excluded  by 
the  female,  fill  at  once  to  the  bottom  of  the  water;  and 
Cuvier,  that  they  come  forth  from  her 'en  longs  chapclets.' 

Rusconi  procured,  in  the  month  of  May,  several  of  these 
newts,  which  he  put  into  a  largo  tub, at  the  bottom  of  which 
he  found,  three  days  afterwards,  about  twenty  eggs  glued 
together  endwise,  three  to  three  and  four  to  four,  so  as  to 
resemble  portions  of  a  string  of  beads.    He  gathered  up 
these  eggs  carefully,  and  placed  them  in  a  vessel  Oiled  with 
*ome  of  the  water  from  the  tub.    After  observing  them  two 
days,  he  saw  that  they  became  enlarged  and  irregular  on  tho 
ah rface,  which  he  regarded  as  preparatory  to  the  evolution 
of  t  he  germ.    These  appearances  increased  up  to  the  fifth 
ami  sixth  days,  but  instead  of  producing  young  animals,  as 
tie  hail  expected,  the  eggs  hud  lost  their  transparency,  had 
become  covered  with  a  sort  of  mould,  and  in  short  bad  lost 
the  faculty  of  evolution.   The  Salamander*  left  in  the  tub 
had  in  the  interval  deposited  more  eggs  :  these  he  collected 
as  before,  and  thinking  that  the  water  which  he  had  pre- 
viously employed  might  have  been  improper  for  the  purpose, 
be  procured  some  from  the  ditches  whence  the  newts  had 


been  taken :  still  without  success.  He  then  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  artificial  impregnation,  remembering  Spallanzani  ■ 
success:  hero  too  he  failed.  Accident,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases,  gave  to  Rusconi  the  key  of  the  mode  by  which  the 
young  were  brought  into  life.  He  had  observed,  whilst  fol- 
lowing out  his  experiments  for  artificial  impregnation,  that 
the  Salamanders  which  had  been  left  in  tho  tub  from  time  to 
lime  pressed  back  their  hind  limbs  beneath  the  belly,  and 
that  in  a  few  moments  after  this  action  they  laid  one  or  two 
eggs;  these  egi-s  did  not  always  fall  to  thu  bottom  of  the 
water,  but  sometimes  remained  attached  for  a  moment  to 
the  vent  itself,  so  that  some  of  the  animals  might  be  seen 
running  to  and  fro  in  the  tub  with  two  or  three  eggs  thus 
attached.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  account  fur  this  pressing 
action  of  tho  hinder  limbs,  and  was  thinking  of  making 
some  arrangement  in  order  to  enable  his  salamanders  to 
support  themselves  at  their  ease  during  the  night  at  the 
surface  of  the  water  for  respiration,  with  a  view  to  con- 
tinuing his  observations  on  them,  when  a  fresh  parcel  of 
these  animals  were  brought  to  him  in  a  pail,  in  which  many 
plants  of  Polygonum  Perticaria  had  been  placed  to  prevent 
the  overflow  of  the  water  from  the  pail.  lie  made  a  small 
bunch  of  these  plants,  and  put  the  stems  of  them  under  a 
large  stone  to  confine  them  at  tho  bottom.  In  the  evening 
he  inspected  the  tub,  and  found  all  his  salamanders  so 
comfortably  accommodated  by  the  help  of  the  plants,  that 
by  keeping  the  hoad  a  little  elevated  their  nostrils  were 
kept  above  the  surface  of  tho  water,  so  that  tlioir  respiration 
was  easy.  A  few  davs  afterwards,  when  Rusconi  was  ex- 
amining bis  salamanders  with  the  view  of  selecting  a  male 
and  a  female  for  repeating  his  experiments  of  artificial  im- 
pregnation, he  remarked  that  Ihero  was  not  one  egg  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tub.  Whilst  under  the  influence  of  surprise 
at  this,  he  observed  one  of  his  salamanders  approach  one  of 
the  leaven  of  the  plant,  and  direct  its  snout  to  it  as  if  to 
smell  it.  Tho  animal  then  moved  gently  on  tho  leaf  in  the 
direction  of  its  breadth,  and  resting  upon  it,  pushed  back, 
its  hind  limbs,  so  as  to  fold  back  and  enclose  the  leaf  be- 
tween its  feet.  It  stayed  about  a  minute  in  this  position  and 
then  wont  away,  leaving  the  leaf  so  that  its  apex  was  turned 
back  on  the  petiole.  After  a  lapso  of  three  minutes  Rus- 
coni saw  the  salamander  approach  another  leaf,  apparently 
disposed  to  place  itself  thereon,  when,  casting  his  eves  acci- 
dentally on  the  branches  of  Persicaria,  he  discovered  many 
other  loaves  doubled  back  just  as  he  had  seen  the  sala- 
mander double  back  that  above  noticed.  He  immediately 
took  the  bunch  of  plants  from  the  tub.  and  on  examining 
the  doubled  leaves  he  found  that  each  of  them  enclosed  an 
egg.  He  further  observed  that  these  leaves  were  unable  to 
re  assume  their  natural  position,  because  their  two  surlaces 
were  held  togother  by  the  gluten  with  which  the  egg  is 
covered ;  and  he  had  to  overcome  the  adhesive  resistance 
before  ho  could  expand  the  leaf. 

Rusconi  enters  into  minute  detail  of  the  actions  of  the 
male  from  the  time  of  its  first  pursuit  of  the  female  to  the 
discharge  of  tho  prolific  fluid,  for  which  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  work  itself.*  During  the  time  that  the  male  is  lashing 
the  female  with  his  tail,  she  remains  immoveable;  at  last 
she  moves,  and  slowly  goes  in  search  of  a  plant  proper  for 
receiving  her  eggs,  choosing  almost  always  the  iVrsicaria. 
She  first  approaches  her  head  to  tho  edges  of  a  leaf,  and 
turns  it  with  her  snout  in  such  a  way  that  the  lower  surface 
of  the  leaf,  which  was  towards  the  bottom,  is  turned  to- 
wards ber  breast :  then  with  her  fore  paws  she  passes  the 
turned  leaf  beneath  her  belly,  seizes  it  with  her  hind  paws, 
and  conducts  it  beneath  the  vent,  folding  it  at  the  same 
time,  and  forming  with  it  an  angle  the  opening  or  which  is 
directed  towards  the  tail.  The  egg  in  escaping  from  the  vent 
would  thus  pass  through  the  middle  of  the  angle  formed  by 
the  leaf,  but  the  salamander  stops  it  in  its  fall  by  her  hind 
feet,  shuts  up  this  angle  with  them,  and  thus  forms  in  the 
leaf  a  fold  in  which  the  egg  is  held.  Still  on  the  removal 
of  the  feet  the  egg  would  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  water; 
but  the  careful  parent,  before  she  quits  the  leaf,  folds  it  so 
firmly  with  her  hind  feet  that  the  gluten  with  which  the 
envelope  of  the  egg  is  surrounded  spreads  from  the 
pressure  on  the  two  internal  surfaces  of  the  leaf,  and 
prevents  the  folds  from  opening.  When  several  eggs  havo 
been  laid  in  this  manner,  in  different  leaves,  the  female 
remains  quiet  until  another  male  comes  to  caress  her. 
Rusconi  aid  not  ascertain  how  long  the  period  of  laying 

*  '  Ataaan  At*  ftalamaiulm  AqnatiquM,  at  TVvrloprmiml  da  TrUid  Jt  cn 
Solnmandrr.  drpuis  I'mf  >>»qu  i  I'ufaaal  pwhte.'  MiUo.  UH1. 
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continued ;  but  ho  found  eggs  as  early  at  the  middle  of 
Anril  and  a*  lale  a*  the  middle  of  July. 


Triton  crlilatoi,  mil*,  in  tUo  «piinj  aeaaon.  aeeu  from  «uo»«. 


Tcilon  criaUlui.  female,  in  the  art  of  fumpreumu  a  Uirtn-d  leaf  urun  1m  In- 
rtniW  *gg.  Tlie  Iravc*  fulilrd  back  ft-prwwut  tkotc  in  which  agta  have  ahtaily 

1  .  .■!.  ihiu  laid.  (Riuroni.) 

The  following  figures,  given  bv  ihe  snme  author,  exhibit 
the  several  stages  of  tho  evolution  of  the  egg  which  wns 
kept  on  its  proper  leaf:  these  stages  are  denoted  by  the 
dales  of  the  days  on  which  the  drawings  were  made.  Thus 
the  figure  marked  '23rd  April  shows  the  egg  of  its  natural 
size,  and  the  figure  below  it  the  same  magnified. 

The  lemperaturo  of  the  water  during  tho  period  of  Rtis- 
eotu's  observations  varied  from  22"  to  27°  of  the  centigrade 
scale.  The  globule  in  tho  runt  re  of  tho  ovum  is  white  with 
a  > allow  tint,  and  is  environed  with  a  glairy  matter,  to 
which  it  is  not  attached,  so  that  il  can  move  freely  in 
every  direction.  Its  envelope  is  membranous  of  glassy 
transparence,  and  covered  with  a  very  clear  viscid  muter: 
the  specific  gravity  of  this  matter  appears  to  be  le*s  than 
that  of  the  globule.  In  three  days  the  globule  had  undergone 
the  change  exhibited  at  Apnl  26.  Under  the  microscope 
may  be  observed  in  the  embryo  tho  commencement  of  the 


MayJ. 


parts  which  are  to  become  tho  head,  the  belly,  and  tl*  nil 
Tho  globule  at  first  becomes  enlarged,  then  elongate!,  in 4 
it*  previously  smooth  surface  presents  *>me  small  emi- 
nence*. If  it  has  not  been  fecundated,  or  btl  lost  its  po- 
ll [ir  power,  it  enlaigcs,  nevertheless,  during  the  Irttdin, 
as  inordinary  ruses,  but  afterwards  changes  so il  to  resent' 
ble  a  vesicle  half  filled  with  waier:  when  this  ai'jennjm 
came  on,  tho  egg  had  lost  its  vitality. 

On  the  28th  April  (fifth  day)  the  embryo  has  groan  sob*; 
that  it  becomes  bent  in  order  to  aeeoramudole  itself  loth; 
circumscribed  envelope.  Now  tho  head,  abdomen,  and  UJ 
are  easily  distinguishable,  and  near  the  head  1 1  be  latere  v 
tremity)  small  elevations  (the  rudiments  of  gill*  and  fore- 
feet) are  perceptible.  These  paits  become  more  aprir'c: 
bv  the  30th,  when  in  the  concave  side  of  the  cmbrjnttrt 
towards  the  head  a  small  furrow  is  seen  which 
the  head  from  the  abdomen,  and  the  rudiments  of  »ff« 
arc  distinctly  visi'-lo  along  its  convex  bolder. 

By  the  2nd  of  May  the  position  of  the  embryo  is efcrrrf 
and  the  tail  has  already  assumed  its  oar  like  form.  Tb« 
is  not  as  vet  onv  appearance  of  mouth  or  eyes;  bullosa* 
the  extremity  of  the  In  ad  small  blackish  J»mls  urn  be* 
served,  and  a  slight  degree  of  contraction  between  M  m 
ments  of  tho  gills  and  those  of  the  fore  feet,  diriafW 
the  head  from  the  chest.    Now  (he  embryo  begins  i  >  ts  ' 
and  its  heart  mav  ho  seen  to  beat:  colour  too  begins  k  < 
present.    This  appears  to  be  a  critical  state  of  the  eabn; 
fnr  almost  half  of  those  whose  development  Wit**"  1 
Rti'enn:  died  at  ibis  period  or  soon  after. 

,'trd  Mav.  The  embryo,  which  has  changed  *  ."f ' 
three  or  four  times  during  the  last  twenty-four  hoors.^ 
in  that  which  it  here  presents  all  the  upper  part  of  tic 
which  is  spiinkled  with  little  blackish  spots  diHwaxt  «■• 
two  longitudinal  bands,  which  extend  from  the  head  trio- 
mil  On  the  side  of  the  head,  and  before  the  J*«** 
ttoni  which  arc  the  rudiments  of  the  fore  fee'.  BM"^ 
the  number  of  four  on  each  side  may  be  ob<crrea\  i» 
two  first  are  not  frills,  ns  some  authors  suppose,  but  att*- 
gnnsof  station,  which  the  author  designates  M  e*|*r^' 
hooks  'crochets)  on  account  of  their  ana!o|{y  to  toe  ' 
honks  hy  which  the  embryos  of  the  green  frog  W 
themselves  to  the  h-aves  of  the  lentil.  f 

4th  Mav.  The  changes  of  position  become  more  freqw^ 
In  that  here  presented  Ihe  embryo  shows  the  w*"?*^, 
its  head  and  trunk,  which  is  white  inclining  to  grtrt- 

•en  the  gills  of  the  two  sides,  where  WF 


uvular  blaei»h!,r  : 


the  chest  between  the  gills 
sations  of  the  heart  are  seen,  small  irre^— .  - 
are  observable.    Before  the  two  claspcrs  are  seen  aw 1 
blackish  spots,  forming  the  junction  of  the  two  bands  *o» 
run  along  the  back,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  BB?"^.jir 
circulation  of  the  blood,  which  is  simple,  and  rc,fl>'m. 
a  single  curved  vessel,  is  seen  in  the 
of  a  glassy  transparence,  and  consist  oidyofasins  _ 
without  leaflets  as  vet.    The  blood  is  *W*  l, 

ills  ore  lengih*»«  * 
The  s  * 


ment  without  leaflets  as  yet. 
clampers  or  hooks  in  front  of  the  „ 


larger  townids  their  ends  than  at  their  origin. 


lirrernl- 


of  Ihe  embryo  are  dotted  with  deep  green  in  teou 
bands,  exlfctiding  from  the  fore  feet  to  the  estwaw?*  - 
abdomen.  .-| 
5th  Mav.  Trat?s  of  the  eyes  may  now  be  just  sw>-  ^ 
the  rudiments  of  two  leaflets  are  perceptible  on  •« 
longest  gills.  The  embryo  now  changes  its  r0"^?1"!^ 
and  appears  constrained  by  the  confinement  of"' F%t 
It  tries  to  extend  itself  in  a  straight  line,  and  ecDlm 
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npplies  a  strong  pressure  to  the  walls  of  its  c  Ketone.  The 
membrAOo  which  forms  the  upper  border  of  (lie  tail  lias  now 
extended  itself,  diminishing  in  its  progress,  to  the  shoul- 
ders. 

f  ih  May,  The  upper  small  figure  shows  the  young  sala- 
mander, seen  iVom  above,  and  of  the  natural  size,  just  es- 
caped from  the  envelope.  Befote  its  escape,  the  embryo  as 
it  enlarges  gradually  dilate*  the  envelope,  which  at  last  it 
leans  and  so  forces  it*  way  out.  If  it  be  slightly  touched,  it 
makes  lateral  movements  with  its  trunk  and  tail,  and  thus 
svv.ms,  after  a  fashion,  but  in  n  different  manner  from  that 
winch  it  afterwards  adopts.  It  moves  like  an  automaton, 
sinking  now  against  a  leaf,  now  against  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  and  as  wxm  as  it  does  so,  it  suspends  itself  to  the 
budjf  struck  Ly  its  two  hooks,  whose  extremities  arc  coveted 
wuh  u  viscous  matter.  The  young  salamander  possibly 
sleep*  Continually  at  this  periou  of  its  existence  :  for  if  the 
vessel  be  slightly  shaken,  its  body  oscillates  with  the  roo- 
lion  of  the  water,  as  though  it  were  inanimate.  Several 
hours  ere  now  passed  without  motion.  Afterwards  it  makes 
s-oine  lateral  movements  with  its  tail,  without  any  apparent 
external  cau«c.  and  swims  in  its  own  manner;  then  again 
suspends  itself  to  some  other  leaf,  and  continues  to  sleep, 
or  in  complete  repose  fur  half  a  day  or  more.  If  at  this 
period  it  meets  with  nothing  to  which  it  could  attach  itself, 
it  lulls  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  where  it  continues  re- 
posing,  sometimes  on  its  side  and  sometimes  on  its  belly.. 
As  vet  the  eyes  are  scarcely  defined,  though  they  form  two 
prominences  on  the  rides  of  the  head,  and  its  mouth  is  so 
slightly  traced  tliat  attentive  observation  is  required  to  de- 
tect it ;  for  it  is  indicated  only  by  a  slight  transverse  depres- 
»i  m  beneath  the  he  id.  and  between  the  two  prominences 
formed  by  the  eyes,  and  m  the  middle  of  the  space  between 
the  anterior  bolder  of  the  head  and  the  origin  of  the  neck. 
I13  I  re  feet  bc^'in  to  separate  like  buds  from  the  gills, 
which  last  are  gradually  furnished  with  small  leaflets.  In 
this  sta^L>  the  author  is  ( f  opinion  that  the  life  of  the  sala- 
mander is  purely  organic. 


of  May,  twelve  days  after  its  exclusion  from  the  egg.  By 
this  time  the  fore-feet  have  become  lengthened,  and  are 
divided  at  their  extremity  like  a  bicuspid  tooth  :  these  two 
tubercles  elongate,  and  are  converted  into  two  toes.  Now 
the  eyes  are  disclosed  ;  the  pupil  black,  the  while  speckled 
with  various  colours.  The  yellow  back  of  tho  little  animal 
has  become  green,  and  the  gills  are  now  furnished  with 
leaflets,  in  which  red  blood  circulates.  The  transverse  de- 
pression between  the  eyes  above  noticed  has  become  a  very 
large  mouth,  whose  extremities  extend  on  the  sides  of  the 
head  to  the  eyes.  The  head,  hitherto  narrow  behind, 
has  become  much  enlarged  near  tho  origin  of  the  gills. 
The  two  hooks  by  which  the  animal  anchored  itself  have 
disappeared,  and  the  opaque  body  has  become  so  trans- 
parent that  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  form  and  dis- 
position of  the  abdominal  viscera  may  be  observed  in  the 
living  animal.  With  this  advance  in  organization  the 
sluggishness  of  the  animal  has  vanished,  and  its  habits  are 
now  manifested.  It  may  bo  seen  near  the  surface,  hiding 
beneath  leaves  or  swimming  with  rapidity.  If,  while  it 
floats  at  rest,  a  small  aquatic  insect  should  pass  before  it 
near  tho  surface,  it  pursues  it  deliberately,  and  as  soon  as 
it  approaches  within  reach,  darts  upon  it  and  swallows 
the  prey.  Here  then  wo  have  the  little  salamander  in  the 
enjoyment  of  active  animal  life. 


a  shows  the  salamander  in  this  stage,  magnified  and  seen 
f:om  below,  bb  ate  the  two  prominences  formed  by  tho 
globes  of  the  eve*,  and  belwcen  them  is  tho  slight  depres- 
sion which  nflerwnrd*  becomes  the  mouth,  r,  the  hook  of 
the  right  side ;  d,  the  gills  of  the  same  side ;  e,  rudiment  of 
fore  feet  of  the  same  side;  /  represents  the  same  teen  in 
I  roflle,  and  g  the  same  seen  from  above. 


Further  alagcauf  ,Vv.-!..|.iiu'i/.  of  TriMu  cri.Utus. 

Here  Ruscoui  has  shown,  in  the  middle  and  small  figure, 
the  natural  size  of  the  Salamandor-tadpoie  on  the  eighteenth 


Further  itng'J  of  derelopneiit  uf  TtilOf)  cml  ilu>. 

n.ahowa  th*  yoant  >alamand<?f  »t  IhU  itaKC  natural  site,  n-en  fiura  ubuve; 
and  »,  the  Mm*  inauo  ftvd.  Man  from  abuTc  aiid  In  |  tolilc. 

By  the  28th  of  May  the  salamander  has  put  on  the  form 
above  given  in  the  upper  figures,  seen  from  above.  About 
this  time  the  hind-feet  begin  to  appear,  and  the  fore-feet 
are  well  developed ;  these  last  are,  as  will  be  seen,  long  in 
proportion  to  tho  trunk.  The  following  are  the  principal 
points  manifested  under  the  microscope  in  this  stage: — 1, 
two  small  eminences  or  excrescences,  extending  from  the 
axilla  to  the  abdomen  ;  2,  the  pnrietes  of  the  abdomen  take 
the  colour  of  the  in-ecls  on  which  the  animal  feeds;  3.  the 
changes  of  colour  from  yellow  to  green,  during  the  growth 
of  the  tadpole,  are  purely  accidental,  and  commence  imme- 
diately on  the  escape  of  tho  animal  from  the  egg;  4,  the 
inner  toes  first  push  forth,  and  this  holds  good  also  with 
regard  to  the  hind  feet;  5,  the  amylaceous  bone  of  the 
organ  of  hearing  is  now  formed,  and  may  be  seen  through 
the  skull  and  skin  ;  6,  at  this  period,  and  even  sooner,  the 
animal  begins  to  expel  air  from  the  mouth.  The  two  lower 
cuts  show  the  same  salamander  on  the  12th  June;  the 
small  figure  represents  it  of  the  natural  size  and  as  seen 
from  above,  ana  the  larger  figure  magnified  and  in  profile. 
Now  the  hind  feet  have  almost  attained  their  development, 
though  the  fifth  toe  is  wanting.  The  lungs  extend  about 
half-way  down  the  trunk,  and  are  visible  through  the  parietes 
of  the  abdomen.  The  longest  gills,  which  were  furnished 
with  only  thirteen  or  fourteen  leaflets  thirteen  or 
days  previously,  have  now  nearly  twenty. 
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U»t  »Uf  of  Uhs  Uwlpoli-  of  Triton  cri«Ulu». 

On  the  1 8th  of  J  uly  the-  young  salamander,  as  represented 
above,  had  arrived  at  tlic  maturity  of  its  tadpole  state,  and 
it  is  represented  watching  a  small  moltusk  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  l.ving  and  fit  for  prey.  Rusconi  found  that  on 
this  day  the  gills  appeared  rather  shorter  than  on  the  day 
before.  On  the  next  day  the  leaflets  at  tho  extremities  of 
the  i;iUs  were  obliterated,  and  the  Kill-stem  itself  was  short- 
ened. This  shortening  and  obliteration  went  on  daily,  till, 
at  the  end  of  five  davs.they  were  reduced  to  mere  bud  liko 
eminences  covered  with  a  continuation  of  the  skin  of  the 
head.  While  this  was  going  on,  the  duplicature  of  skin, 
which  partially  covered  the  branchial  apertures,  became 
gradually  united  to  the  chest;  the  trenchant  membranous  ! 
crests,  which  the  arches  bore  externally,  were  obliterated;  s 
tbe  aperture  at  the  cats,  through  which  the  water  taken  in 
at  the  mouth  was  discharged,  was  daily  more  and  more  con- 
tracted ;  and  the  crest  of  the  tail,  which  extended  up  to  the 
head,  was  contracted  also.  Within,  other  greut  changes  had  I 
been  in  progress.  Both  jaws,  but  especially  the  lower,  were 
much  ossified,  and  the  toelh  of  the  lower  jaw  were  hard 
enough  to  resist  the  point  of  a  needle  strongly.  Rusconi 
remarks  that  if  he  were  to  arrange  the  component  parts  of 
the  skeleton  at  I  his  period,  according  to  their  hardness,  the 
lower  jaw  would  stand  first,  then  the  upper  one.  then  the 
bones  of  the  skull,  the  vertebra),  and  those  of  the  four 
limbs  On  the  27th  of  July  the  salamander  had  lost  even 
the  smallest  trace  either  of  gills  or  of  biauchiul  apertures. 
It  respire  I  atmospheric  air  only,  and  baring  arrived  at  its 
perfect  slate,  m  ule  strong  effort*  toc-eapr  from  the  vessel  in 
which  it  had  undergone  its  metamorphosis. 

In  Us  complete  slate  this  species  habitually  lives  in  the 
water,  and  is  seldom  to  be  found  on  land  unless  the  pond 
which  has  been  Us  abode  is  dried  up,  and  the  animal  finds 
itsell  ojiig.d  to  walk  in  search  of  another. 


LUxrfrilon  iiunn»iu».  t<?cn  from  nliovr. 
<l,  M»w.  It  *  t™-«  of  who>»  liinrt  fi-rt  nr  furni.liol  in  the  Vm-diiiu  M>.i*nn  null 
a  U»tk  »|"«lteil  raemUonr.  in  Ui«  »rtol  U»hiui{  hii  tail;  b,  fcmile. 

Mr.  Bell  confirms  the  interesting  detoils  given  by  Rus- 
coni, remarking  that  he  had  observed  the  process  many 
times,  and  long  before  he  was  acquainted  with  Ru^eoin's 
book;  but  he  allows  that  Rusconi  has  tbe  merit  of  lirsl 


publishing  an  accurate  account  of  the  development  of  Ihu 

species. 

The  development  of  I  he  common  smooth  newt,  Littotn- 
ton  punctata!,  Bell;  Triton  j.unciatus.  Auct.;  Trihn 
paluslrit,  Laur. ;  Salamamlra  punctata,  Daud. ;  Mol%t 
punctata,  Merr. ;  Salmandra  ert«ua.  Ruse;  and  Bnurn 
Lizard  of  Pennant,  was  also  observed  by  Rusconi ;  but  it 
did  not  require  particular  notice,  being  very  similar  to  thai 
of  Triton  cristafiu.  Triton  punctatut  however  showed 
itself  much  the  more  brisk  animal  of  the  two;  and  the  h»u- 
ings  of  the  tail  of  the  male  in  bis  approaches  tu  the  fcuuie 
were  much  more  rapid. 

Salamandra. 

Generic  Character.— Head  thick;  eyes  large;  gape  of 
the  mouth  ample;  tongue  broad;  palatine  teeth  arranged 
in  two  long  series;  parotids  large;  body  sprinkled  with 
many  small  glands  ;  toes  free:  tail  ralher  smooth. 

Example,  Salamandra  maculosa,  Laur. 

Description. — Black  with  yellow  spots;  numerous  pru- 
minent  warty  excrescences  on  the  sides;  tongue  very  large ; 
palatine  teeth  spatuliform;  toes  smooth. 

This  is  the  Salamandra  of  Gesncr ;  Salamandra  terret- 
tris  of  Aldrovandus.  Rav,  and  others;  Salamandre  de  tent 
of  the  French ;  and  Gejteckle  Erd- Salamander  of  tbe  Ger- 
mans. 

Locality  -  Central  Europe  and  the  mountainous  parts  of 
the  south  of  Europe. 

Generation,  Habitt,  $c—  This  land  Salamander  is,  unlike 
the  Tritons,  ovoviviparoiis.  though  the  young,  at  first,  in- 
habit the  water  and  undergo  metamorphosis  till  they  airtre 
at  the  mature  state  which  fits  them  for  living  upjii  land, 
where  they  haunt  cool  and  moist  places,  being  not  un  fre- 
quently found  about  fallen  timber  or  old  walls.  Tbe  food 
principally  consists  of  insects,  worms,  and  small  moiiu-cmii 
animals.  In  the  winter  it  retires  to  some  hollow  tree  or  hole 
in  an  old  wall,  or  even  in  the  ground,  where  it  coils  itself  up 
and  remains  in  a  torpid  state  till  the  spring  again  calls  « 
forth.  As  it  increases  in  sue,  it  constantly  sheds  its  skiu, 
which  is  moulted  in  Hakes  ;  at  least  such  \»a*  the  procew 
in  Salamandra  suljriolacea.  observed  by  Dr.  Barton. 

We  have  seen  that  the  body  of  the  Salamander  is  largely 
covered  with  warty  glands.  These  secrete  a  milky  fluid  w 
a  glutinous  and  acrid  nature  like  that  of  the  toad  [Ksouj. 
vol.  x.,  p.  •J'J.f],  which,  if  not  capable  of  affecting  tbe  larger 
and  more  highly  organized  animals,  appears  to  be  a  de- 
structive agent  to  some  of  those  which  arc  less  luguU 
organized.  Thus  Laurenti  provoked  two  grey  lizards  It 
bile  a  salamander,  which  at  first  attempted  to  escape  from 
them,  but  being  still  persecuted,  ejected  some  of  this  nasi 
into  their  mouths:  one  of  the  lizards  died  instantly,  and  tbe 
other  fell  into  convulsions  for  two  minutes  and  then  expired. 
Some  of  this  juice  was  introduced  into  the  mouth  of  anolUi 
lizard  ;  it  became  convulsed,  was  paralytic  on  the  whole  of 
one  side,  and  soon  died.  According  to  Dr..  Barton  tL* 
fluid, — which  the  animal  secretes  in  large  quantities  alien 
itritated,  and  is  then  capable  of  ejecting  it  to  some  distance.— 
is  not  soluble  in  water,  though  it  dissolves  readily  in  spirit 
of  wine.  He  found  the  taste  of  die  juice  of  SaiamathUd 
sul/riolacea  extremely  acrid,  resembling  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  very  astringent. 

Such  is  the  extent  of  the  foundation  for  the  long  cherished 
assertion  that  the  Salamandra  was  one  of  the  must  venom- 
ous of  animals.  Nicauder,  in  his  Alerij  harmaca,  gires  an 
appalling  picture  of  the  symptoms  produced  by  lis  bite. 
The  Romans  looked  on  it  with  horror,  its  most  destructive, 
and  considered  it  as  deadly  a  part  of  the  poisoner's  labora- 
tory as  aconite  or  hemlock,  lleiice  came  a  prove! b  tiut 
he  who  was  bitten  by  a  Salamander  had  need  of  as  many 
physicians  us  the  animal  had  spots;  and  another  still  more 
hopeless,—'  If  a  Sulumauder  biles  you,  put  on  your 
shroud.' 

Not  only  was  its  bite  considered  fatal  and  the  administration 
of  the  animal  itself  laken  internally  believed  to  be  deadly.but 
anything  that  its  saliva  had  touched  was  said  to  become  poi- 
sonous. Thus,  if  it  crept  over  an  opplo-tree.  it  wa»  supposed 
to  poison  all  the  fruit  with  its  saliva;  and  even  herbs  on 
which  the  fluid  fell  were  believed  to  affect  those  who  lasted 
them  with  vomiting.  These  fables  had  taken  such  strong 
hold,  that  it  was  thought  worthy  of  record  in  \uc  Acta  Acad. 
Nat.  Cur.  that  a  man  had  eaten  a  salamander,  which  bis 
wife  had  put  into  his  food  in  the  hope  of  becoming  a  widow, 
without  suffering  any  inconvenience.  Maupertuis  an>l»ed 
the  teeth  of  a  salamander  to  the  thigh  of  a  fowl  from  which 
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he  had  plucked  the  feathers,  to  the  lips  and  tongue  of  a 
dog,  and  to  the  tongue  of  a  Guinea  fowl;  in  neither  case  were 
any  symptoms  of  poison  manifested.  Another  prejudice 
against  this  reptile  was  that  it  sucked  cows  and  dried  up 
their  udders. 

But  the  grand  absurdity  of  all  was  the  belief  that  the 
salamander  was  incombustible ;  that  it  not  only  resisted  the 
action  of  fire,  but  extinguished  it,  and,  when  it  saw  the 
flame,  charged  it  as  an  enemy  which  it  well  knew  how  to 
vanquish. 

Aristotle,  whose  Salatnandra  («a\a)iav$f>a)  this  appears  to 
be.  has  been  quoted  as  giving  his  sanction  to  this  belief,  and 
indeed  he  cites  it  as  a  proof  that  there  are  animals  over 
which  flame  has  no  power;  *  the  Salatnandra,  as  they  say, 
when  it  goes  through  fire,  extinguishes  it'    (Ht$t.  An., 
v.  19.)    Now  this  is  evidently  only  a  reference  to  report : 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  copious  secretion  of  the  fluid 
above  noticed  might,  in  a  rapid  and  short  passage,  so  damp 
the  fire,  that  the  animal  might  get  through  comparatively 
unhurt.    Ailian  (ii.  31)  says  not  only  that  it  will  live  in  the 
Haines,  but  that  it  attacks  fire  like  an  enemy.  Nicander, 
Dioscorides,  and  Pliny  all  add  their  authority ;  and  the 
latter  not  only  relates  that  they  extinguish  fire  by  their 
touch,  but  that  they  are  without  sex  and  produce  nothing. 
He  dwells  on  their  poison  as  being  of  the  worst  description, 
and  is  profuse  in  his  catalogue  of  remedies.    (Hist.  Nat., 
XXix.  4.)    But  even  so  late  as  1789  there  was  an  attempt 
to  revive  these  wondrous  tales.  A  French  consul  at  Rhodes 
relates  that  while  sitting  in  his  chamber  there,  he  heard  a 
loud  cry  in  his  kitchen,  whither  he  ran  and  found  his  cook 
in  a  horrible  fright,  who  informed  him  that  he  had  seen 
the  Devil  in  the  fire.    M.  l'othonier  then  states  that  he 
looked  into  a  bright  fire  and  there  saw  alittle  animal  with  open 
mouth  and  palpitating  throat.    He  took  the  tongs  and  en- 
deavoured to  secure  it.   At  his  first  attempt,  the  animal, 
which  he  says  bad  been  motionless  up  to  that  time  (two  or 
three  minutes),  ran  into  a  corner  of  the  chimney,  having 
lust  the  tip  of  its  tail  in  escaping,  and  buried  itself  in  a 
heap  of  hot  ashes.  In  his  second  attempt  the  consul  was  suc- 
cessful, drew  the  animal  out,  which  he  describes  as  a  kind 
of  small  lizard,  plunged  it  into  spirit  of  wine,  and  gave  it 
to  BufTon.    This  appears  to  be  very  circumstantial,  and  M. 
Pothonier.  whose  head  was  evidently  filled  with  precon- 
ceived opinions,  may  be  acquitted  of  any  intention  to  deceive. 
That  the  animal  was  in  the  fire  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
it  is  very  likely  that  it  was  brought  in  with  the  fuel ;  that 
the  secretion  might  have  enabled  it  to  resist  the  action  of 
the  fire  for  a  few  moments,  so  as  to  prevent  its  being 
entirely  consumed,  is  not  improbable,  but  that  it  remained 
unhurt  for  two  or  thrco  minutes  in  the  midst  of  a  bright 
fire  is  incredible.    Ordinary  people  are  never  more  loose 
than  in  measuring  time,  especially  when  excited.  Still 
it  is  very  probable,  such  is  the  appetite  for  tho  marvellous, 
that  M.  Pothonier '»  story,  which  was  published,  might 
have  perpetuated  error  a  good  while  longer,  had  it  not 
received  tho  coup  de  grace  from  Sonnini,  who  happened 
to   come  to   Rhodes   shortly  after  this  extraordinary 
capture.    Of  M.  Pothonier  he  speaks  as  being  a  very 
amiable  man.  but  completely  ignorant  in  all  that  related 
to  natural  history.   The  consul  was  very  communicative  to 
him  about  the  prodigy,  and  showed  him  the  lizard.  Son- 
nini immediately  saw  what  the  excited  M.  Pothonier  did 
not  aee.  namely,  that  the  feet  and  some  parts  of  the  body 
it"  this  so-called  incombustible  animal  were  half  roasted. 

To  go  bock :  Galen  knew  that  it  would  burn,  and  Mat- 
.hiolus  saw  it  burn. 

That  the  skin  of  an  animal  which  could  resist  the  action 
if  fire  should  be  considered  proof  against  that  element  is 
>ot  to  be  wondered  at.  We  accordingly  find  that  a  cloth  said 

0  be  made  of  the  skins  of  salamanders  was  incombustible,  as 
a  noticed  by  Marco  Polo,  who  however  was  shrewd  enough 
>_>  observe  that  theso  fire-proof  cloths  were  really  made  of  a 
ciineral  substance  (asbestos,  no  doubt,  which  the  old 
r  i  iters  termed  talamander't  tcool).  Such  most  probably 
ra*  the  salamander-cloth  aent  by  tho  Tartar  king  to  the 
:  man  pontiff,  in  which  the  holy  napkin  (tudartum  Do- 
it ni)  is  preserved. 

A  nuing  the  other  fables  may  be  noticed  the  belief  that 

1  aaliva  of  the  salamander  was  depilatory.  Thus  Martial 
ib.  ii.,  Ep.  lxvi.):— 

•        *  Dcoitu  jam  Lulags  lri«te«  ornate  ra]>lU<M,  , 
Ti.o£»t  r*  in.  mum  mill*  pwlta  caput. 
IIm  mUmaudra  uotet.  *.4  wti  am 
Vt  .prvulo  fiat  imagu  tiw.' 

P.  O,  No.  1273. 


Its  heart,  worn  as  an  amulet,  was  considered  to  be  a  pro- 
phylactic against  fire,  and  it  was  used  in  medicine  to  eradi- 
cate leprosy. 

It  could  hardly  ho  expected  that  the  alchytiiists  would 
neglect  animals  of  which  such  wonders  were  rife ;  and  we 
accordingly  find  that  the  power  of  transmuting  quicksilver 
into  gold  was  attributed  to  them.  To  this  end  the  wretc  hed 
reptiles  were  placed  in  a  vessel  on  the  coals,  and  quicksilver 
introduced  through  an  iron  tube  was  poured  upon  them.  This 
experiment  was  supposed  to  bo  accompanied  with  danger 
to  the  life  of  the  operator.  Those  who  would  further  duel  I 
on  the  legends  connected  with  this  subject  muy  consult 
Funk's  work,  De  Salatnandra  Terreslris  Vita,  Evolution*, 
et  Formations 


i,  «*u  from  oWe.    a.  profile  of  1 

Fossil  Salamandrida. 
Andrias. 

Few  fossils  have  awakened  more  curiosity  than  \\ie  Homo 
diluvii  iettis  of  Scheuctuer,  who  was  unwearied  in  collecting 
organic  remains,  which  he  considered  irrefragable  evidence 
of  the  general  deluge.  At  length  he  obtained  from  the 
OZningcn  beds  (Miocene  period  of  Lyell)  a  fossil  which  he 
viewed  with  transport  as  the  unequivocal  remains  of  man 
himself.  A  short  description  or  this  specimen  was  pub- 
lished by  him  in  tho  '  Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1726. 
He  again  brought  forward  this  piece  of  good  fortune— in 
his  rapture  he  writes  the  two  last  words  in  Greek — in  his 
'  Physica  Sacra,"  where  he  telts  us  that  previously  ho  had 
only  possessed  two  dorsal  vertebrte.  Of  the  humanity  of 
his  prize  he  certainly  entertained  no  doubt: — '  quia,'  says 
lie,  speaking  of  the  fossil,  '  indubium,  quia  non  unam  ex- 

Vou  XX.— 2  X 
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hibet  partem,  scd  bene  multas.  imo  peno  dimidium'seeleion. 
Quia  nt»n  dunlaxat  impressa  figure,  ex  quavaga  ot  superba 
iniaginatio  fingcre  possit  quidlibet  ex  quohbet,  sed  ipsa 
lapidi  immersa  substantia  ossium,  imo  carnium,  et  partium 
carnibus  mofliorum,  praecisa  in  magnitudine  proportio: 
verbo  Xn'^-"  ■•>  malcdicteo  illius  et  aquis  sepultBD  gentis, 
unum  ex  rarissimis."  Hu  gives  no  bad  figure  of  the  fossil 
in  tab.  xlix.  of  tbe  work  last  quoted.  When  we  look  at  tbut 
figure,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  remains  could 
have  appeared  to  a  physician,  who  must  have  had  some 
acquaintance  with  osteology,  to  be  those  of  man ;  and  we 
can  only  account  for  it  by  the  blindness  which  on  excited 
imagination  and  a  determined  adherence  to  theory  can  pro- 
duce. The  iteration  and  determination  of  Scheu'chzer  had 
its  effect,  and  naturalists  adopted  his  opinions.  Gesner 
(1"j8)  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  threw  deserved 
doubt  on  the  alleged  nature  of  the  fossil ;  for  though  he 
quotes  it  as  an  antbropolite,  he  nevertheless,  having  become 
jKissessed  of  a  similar  specimen,  offers  his  conjecture  that  it 
was  a  fossil  fish  (Silurus  GUinis,  Linn.),  and  the  obsequious 
naturalists  were  now  as  ready  to  follow  him  as  they  had  been 
eager  to  run  after  Sc-heuchzer. 

Gesnei  s  specimen  dues  not  appear  to  have  been  engraved, 
nor  another  which  was  said  to  be  in  the  corrVent  of  Augus- 
tus at  Oiningen  ;  but  a  third  specimen,  more  complete 
than  Sehuuchzer's,  came  into  the  possession  of  Dr.  Amman n 
of  Zurich,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  A  figure  of 
this  was  published  by  Karg,  in  the  'Memoirs  of  the  Society 
of  Naturalists  of  Suabia.' 

(Juvier  well  observes  that  a  comparison  of  the  specimen 
with  the  skeleton  of  man  must  at  once  have  destroyed  the 
idea  that  it  was  an  antbropolite ;  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
space  to  repeat  hero  the  details  of  thot  comparison  which 
Cuvier  so  well  follows  out,  and  to  which  we  refer.  (Osse- 
tncris  F'Ktiles,  torn,  v.,  pt.  2,  p.  433,  cd.  1824.) 

Karg,  after  figuring  Dr.  Ammnun's  specimen,  expressly 
stated  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  fossil  w;is  a  Silurus, 
an  opinion  which  Jmger  refuted  by  placing  bv  the  side  or 
the  figure  of  the  fossil,  one  of  the  skeleton  of  Siiunu  ghmia, 
Cuvicr  dispose*  of  this  opinion  with  the  same  success  as 
attends  his  former  demonstration. 


A-Mirior  part  of  An.l,<:„  SctwieWri.TVhu.ii.  xwn  from  aWe.  (fur.) 

The  rounded  head  and  great  orbits  of  the  fossil  struck 
Cuvicr  as  slronply  resembling  tbe  head  of  a  frog  or  a  sala- 
mander ;  and  he  states  that,  as  soon  as  ho  beheld  Karg's 
figure,  ho  perceived  in  the  vestiges  of  the  hind  feet  and  the 


tail  evidence  in  favour  of  the  last-named  genus.  He  arid, 
that  he  learnt  with  great  pleasure,  from  the  note  appended 
by  Jaeger  to  Karg's  memoir,  that  M.  Kielmeyer  hnd  enter- 
tained the  same  idea;  and  he  observes  that  in  a  letter  frua 
Pierre  Camper  to  Burtin,  the  former  remarks  that  a  petrified 
lizard  has  been  able  to  pass  for  an  antbropolite. 

Cuvier,  being  at  Haarlem  in  181 1,  obtained  permission  to 
work  upon  the  stone  which  eontained  the  pretended  anthro- 
polite  of  Scheuchzer,  for  the  purpose  of  uncovering  any 
bones  which  might  be  still  hidden  there.  During  the  ope- 
ration, the  figure  of  the  skeleton  of  a  salamander  was  placed 
before  the  operators;  and  Cuvier  relates  the  pleasure 
which  they  felt,  as  they  saw,  while  the  chisel  chipped  awiv 
pieces  of  the  stone,  the  bones  which  the  figure  had  already 
announced. 


Andriu  Sehi-urWii,  Turhtufl,  Men  from  shore,   f  Oiv.) 

But  by  far  the  finest  head  of  Andrias  Scheuchxeri  i*  fi- 
gured by  Tschudi,  in  his  work  above  quoted,  tab.  .1;  and 
many  most  interesting  details  are  given  in  tab.  4  and  tab.  J. 
These  show  how  nearly  allied  this  gigantic  fossil  uewt  was 
to  Sirbn/dlia  maxima. 

Salamandra  ngygia,  Goidf.,  is  found  in  the  Braunkohle 
(Tertiary),  where  also  Triton  NoacAiau.  Goldf,  occurs. 
Triton  palustrit  9  fottilit  of  Kurg  is  from  the  C&mtigcn 
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Human  fossil  bones  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Belgian  bone-caverns,  with  bears,  rodents,  &&,  and  are 
figured  by  Dr.  Schmerhng,  in  his  interesting  work  on  the 
bones  found  iu  a  cavern  near  liege. 

Dr.  Buckland  (Bridgewatcr  Treatite)  remarks  that  fre- 
quent discoveries  have  been  made  of  human  bone*  and  rude 
works  of  artt  in  natural  caverns,  sometimes  enclosed  in 
stalactite,  at  other  times  in  beds  of  earthy  materials,  whiclt 
are  interspersed  with  bones  of  extinct  species  of  quadrupeds. 
These  cases,  he  thinks,  may  be  explained  by  the  common 
practice  of  mankind  in  all  ages  to  bury  their  dead  in  such 
convenient  repositories.  '  The  accidental  circumstance,' 
continues  Dr. Buckland,  'that  many  caverns  contained  the 
bones  of  extinct  species  of  other  animals,  dispersed  through 
the  same  sod  in  which  human  bodies  may,  at  any  subse- 
quent period,  have  been  buried,  affords  no  proof  of  the  lime 
when  these  remains  of  men  were  introduced.  Many  of  the 
caverns  have  been  inhabited  by  savage  tribes,  who,  for  con- 
venience of  occupation,  have  repeatedly  disturbed  portions 
of  soil  in  which  their  predecessors  may  have  bean  buried. 
Such  disturbances  will  explain  the  occasional  admixture  of 
fragments  of  human  skeletons  and  the  bones  of  modern 
quadrupeds,  with  those  of  extinct  species  introduced  at 
more  early  periods  and  by  natural  causes.  Several  accounts 
have  been  published  within  the  last  few  years  of  human 
remains  discovered  in  the  caverns  of  France  and  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Liege,  which  are  described  as  being  of  the  same 
antiquity  with  the  bones  of  hyeonas  and  other  extinct  qua- 
drupeds that  accompany  them.  Most  of  these  may  probably 
admit  of  explanation  by  reference  to  the  causes  just  enu- 
merated. In  tbe  case  of  caverns  which  form  the  chanuels 
of  subterranean  rivers,  or  which  are  subject  to  occasional 
inundations,  another  cause  of  the  admixture  of  human 
bones  with  the  remains  of  animals  of  mora  antient  date 
may  bo  found  in  the  movements  occasioned  by  running 
water." 

The  same  learned  author  observes  that  the  most  remark- 
able and  only  recorded  case  of  human  skeletons  imbedded 
in  a  solid  limestone  rock  is  that  on  the  shore  of  Guada- 
l?tipe,  adding  that  there  is  however  no  reason  to  consider 
these  bones  to  be  of  high  antiquity,  as  the  rook  in  which 
they  occur  is  of  very  recent  formation,  nnd  is  composed  of 
agglutinated  fragments  of  shells  and  corals  which  inhabit 
the  adjacent  water.  Such  kind  of  stone  is  frequently 
formed  in  a  few  years  from  sand- banks  composed  of  similar 
materials,  on  the  shores  of  tropical  seas.  {Bridgewater 
T reatiie.  vol.  i )  One  of  these  skeletons,  described  by  Mr. 
Konig  (Phil.  Trans^  1814),  is  in  the  British  Museum.  See 
further  as  to  the  rock  in  which  the  skeletons  are  imbedded. 
Linn.  Trans.,  1818,  vol.  xii. 

Dr.  Lund,  a  good  observer,  has  lately  published  his  dis- 
covery of  human  remains  with  tho«e  of  megatherium,  Stc. ; 
and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  former  are  of  the  same  epoch 
a»  those  of  the  latter.  The  cranium  has  the  peculiar  shape 
which  distinguishes  the  antient  Peruvian. 

SALAMANDROI'DES.  Under  this  generic  title  Pro- 
fessor J'agcr  described  a  fossil  reptile  from  the  German 
Kciiner,  giving  it  the  specific  name  of  giganteus.  This 
fijv.il  now  appears  to  be  identical  with  Mastodons urnus  and 
I'HvioSAURf s.  Professor  Owen  therefore  proposes  to  de- 
signate this  gigantic  genus  of  extinct  Batrachians— for  to 
that  order  he  has  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  form  belongs 
— by  the  name  of  Labyrinth idmi  (.from  the  extraordinary 
structuie  of  its  teeth,  to  which  wo  shall  presently  advert), 
in  his  paper  'On  the  Teeth  of  species  or  the  genus  Laby- 
rinthodun  (Mastodonsaurus,  Salamatidr  tides,  and  Phyto- 
iuurus  (?)  of  Jiigcr)  from  the  German  Keuper  and  the 
sandstone  of  Warwick  and  Leamington.'  Of  this  paper  the 
follow inj;  attract  is  given  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geo- 
lugicnl  Society  of  London  for  1(5-11  : — 

'  The  Warwick  sandstone  having  been  considered  by 
Home  geologists  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Keuper,*  and 
by  others  oi  the  Bu titer  Sandstein.t  and  as  its  true  position 
remains  to  bo  determined,  Mr.  Owen,  in  the  preliminary 
remarks  to  his  memoir,  pointed  out  the  assistance  which 
the  discovery  of  reptilian  remains  in  tho  Warwick  sandstone, 
of  the  same  generic  characters  as  those  of  fossils  obtained 
in  the  Keuper  of  Germany,  may  afford  in  determining  tho 
question. 

*  Before  he  proceeded  to  describe  the  fossils  firming  tho 
immediate  object  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Owen  showed  that  the 

•  Se»  '  l'r>icc«lmi{».*  vA.  ii.,  p. 
tibia,  vul.  it.  p.  666. 


genus  Phytosaunu  was  established  ou  the  casts  of  the 
sockets  of  tho  teeth  of  Mastodonsaurus ;  and  that  the  latter 
generic  appellation  ought  not  to  be  retained,  because  it  re- 
calls unavoidably  the  idea  of  the  mammalian  genus  Masto- 
don, or  else  a  mammilloid  form  of  the  tooth,  whereas  all 
tho  teeth  of  the  genus  so  designated  are  originally,  and,  for 
the  greater  number,  permanently  of  a  cuspidate  and  not  of 
a  mammilloid  form  ;  and  because  the  second  element  of  tho 
word,  saurut,  indicates  a  false  affinity,  the  remains  belong- 
ing not  to  the  Saurian,  but  to  the  Batrachian  order  of  rep- 
tiles. For  these  reasons,  and  believing  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  true  and  peculiarly  distinctive  dental  characters 
of  the  fossil,  ho  proposed  to  designate  the  genus  by  tho  term 
Labyrinthodon. 

'The  only  portions  of  the  Batrachian  found  in  the  Keuper 
of  Germany  which  have  hitherto  been  described,  consist  of 
teeth,  a  fragment  of  the  skull,  and  a  few  broken  vertebra*, 
and  in  the  Warwick  sandstone  of  teeth  only.  In  this  memoir 
therefore  Mr.  Owen  confined  his  attention  to  a  comparison  of 
tho  denial  structure  of  tho  Continental  and  English  remains. 
The  teeth  of  the  Labyrinthodttn  Jaegeri  (Mastodoti.saurus 
Jaegeri,  Meyer)  of  the  Keuper  are  of  a  simple  conical  form, 
with  numerous  flue  longitudinal  striatums;  and  the  teeth 
transmitted  to  Mr.  Owen  from  the  Warwick  sandstone  by 
Dr.  Lloyd  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  them.  Their  ex- 
ternal characters  not  being  sufficient  to  establish  either 
specific  or  generic  identity,  Mr.  Owen  had  sections  prepared 
for  microscopic  examinations  of  portions  of  teeth  of  the 
Labyrinthodon  Jaegeri  forwarded  to  him  by  Prof.  Jagcr, 
and  of  the  English  reptile  ;  and  though  from  his  previous 
examination  of  the  intimate  texturo  of  the  teeth  of  tho 
Plesiosaur,  Mcgalosuur,  as  well  as  of  tho  crocodile.  Monitor, 
and  most  recent  Lacortiaus,  he  did  not  hope  to  detect  such 
modifications  of  structure  as  would  obviously  mark  specific 
or  even  geueric  identity,  yet  the  slices  exhibited  such  de- 
cided characters,  and  those  of  the  German  fossils  agreed  so 
intimately  with  the  sections  obtained  from  tho  Warwu  k 
specimen,  that  Mr.  Owen  was  enabled  not  merely  to  separate 
these  fossils  from  all  known  reptilian  animals,  but  to  esta- 
blish a  generic  community  of  character  in  the  Keuper  and 
sandstone  remains.  It  was  not  however  until  lie  had 
caused  sections  to  be  made  in  various  directions,  and  had 
studied  them  attentively  ill  comparison  with  the  teeth  of 
true  Saurians,  Batrachians,  and  other  animals,  that  he  v. as 
enabled  to  comprehend  the  principle  of  the  singular  cere- 
bri form  convolutions  which  pervade  the  dental  structure  of 
this  remarkable  reptile.  Tho  base  of  tho  tooth  of  the  A7<- 
thyoiaurut  approaches  most  nearly  iu  character  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  nearlv  tho  entiro  tooth  of  the  Lubyrmthod-m.  It 
is  impossible  to' convey  clearly  without  illustrations  the 
structure  alluded  to.  It  may  however  be  stated  that  in  tho 
fang  of  the  tooth  of  the  Ichthyotaurus  vertical  folds  of  the 
external  layer  of  cement  (the  enamel  ceasing  at  the  base  of 
the  crown)  are  inflected  inwards  at  pretty  regular  distances 
around  the  circumference  of  tho  tooth,  towards  the  centre, 
to  a  distanco  about  equal  tho  breadth  of  the  interspaces  of 
the  inflected  folds ;  the  interspaces  being  occupied  by  corre- 
sponding processes  of  tho  dentine,  which  radiate  from  the 
central  mass  of  that  substance.  Tho  thickness  of  this  iuler- 
blendcd  cement  and  dentino  surrounding  the  pulp-cavity  is 
about  one-eighth  of  the  diameter  of  the  tooth. 

'  The  plan  and  principle  of  the  structure  of  the  tooth  of 
the  Labyrinthodon  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  tooth  of  the 
Ichthyosaurus,  but  they  are  carried  out  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  complication.  The  converging  vertical  folds  of  the 
external  cement  ore  continued  clo*e  to  the  centre  ot  tho 
tooth,  and  instead  of  being  straight  simple  lamtllre,  they 
present  a  series  of  irregular  folds,  increasing  in  complexity 
as  they  proceed  inwards,  and  resembling  the  labjriniiuc 
an fractuosi ties  of  the  surface  of  the  bruin ;  each  converging 
fold  is  slightly  dilated  at  its  termination  close  to  the  pulp- 
cavity.  The  ordinary  laws  of  dental  structure  are  however 
strictly  adhered  to,  and  every  space  intercepted  by  a  convo- 
lution of  the  folds  of  the  cement  is  occupied  by  correspond- 
ing processes  of  the  dentine.  These  characters  were  pre- 
sented by  a  transverse  section  of  a  fragment  of  a  tooth  of 
the  Labyrinthodtat  Jaegeri  from  the  German  Keuper, 
which  included  about  tho  middle  third  part  of  a  tooth,  and 
Mr.  Owen  considers  that  the  entire  length  of  the  tooth 
might  be  34  inches,  and  the  breadth  at  tbe  basis  I  J  inches. 

•The  external  longitudinal  grooves  which  correspond  to 
the  inflected  folds  of  the  cement,  extend  upwards  fioiii  the 
base  of  the  tooth  to  about  three-fourths  of  •••Jj'K'^  dc" 
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creasing  in  number  as  llie  tooth  diminishes  in  thickness, 
and  disappearing  about  half  an  inch  from  the  summit  of  the 
tooth.  Each  fold  of  cement  penetrates  less  deeply  as  the 
groove  approaches  its  termination  ;  and  Mr.  Owen  conceives 
that  the  structuro  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tooth  may  be 
more  simple  than  that  of  the  lower,  but  he  has  not  yot 
been  able  to  extend  his  investigations  to  it. 

*  The  dentino  consists  of  a  slender,  central,  conical  column, 
or  "  modiolus,'"  hollow  for  a  certain  distance  from  its  base, 
nnd  radiating  outwards  from  its  circumference  a  series  of 
vertical  plates,  which  divide  into  two,  once  or  twice,  before 
they  terminate  at  the  periphery  of  the  tooth.  Each  of  these 
diverging  and  dichotomizing  vertical  plates  gives  off  through- 
out iis  course  narrower  vertical  plates,  which  stand  at  nearly 
right  angles  to  the  main  plate,  in  relation  to  which  they  are 
generally  opposite,  but  sometimes  alternate.  Many  of  the 
secondary  plates  which  arc  given  off  near  the  centre  of  the 
tooth  also  divide  into  two  before  they  terminate.  They  par- 
take of  all  the  undulations  which  characterise  tho  inliected 
folds  of  the  cement. 

'The  central  pulp-cavity  is  reduced  to  a  line,  about  the 
upper  third  of  the  tooth  ;  but  fissures  radiate  from  it,  cor- 
fwponding  iu  number  with  tho  radiating  plates  of  the  den- 
tine. One  of  these  fissures  is  continued  along  the  middle 
of  each  plate,  dividing  where  it  divides,  and  penetrating 
each  bifurcation  and  process ;  the  main  fissures  extend  to 
within  a  line  or  half  a  line  of  the  periphery  of  the  tooth; 
tho  terminations  of  these,  as  well  as  the  fissures  of  the 
lateral  processc?,  suddenly  dilating  into  subcircular,  oval,  or 
pyriforiu  spaces.  All  these  spaces  constitute  centres  of 
radiation  of  the  fine  calcigerous  tubes,  which,  with  their 
uniting  clear  substance,  constitute  the  dentine.  The  num- 
ber of  these  calcigerous  tubes,  which  are  the  centres  of 
minor  ramifications,  defies  all  calculation.  Their  diameter 
is  the  rAaih  of  a  line,  with  interspaces  equal  to  seven  dia- 
meters of  their  cavities. 

•Mr.  Owen  then  compares  the  structure  of  the  section  of  the 
tooth  procured  in  the  sandstone  of  Colon-End  Quarry,  and 
lent  to  him  by  Dr.  Lloyd  of  Leamington.  The  tooth  nearly 
resembles  in  size  and  form  the  smaller  teeth  of  Labyrintho- 
don  figured  by  Prof.  Jiiger.  All  the  peculiarities  of  the 
labyrinthic  structure  of  the  Kcuper  tooth  are  so  clearly  pre- 
served in  this  specimen,  that  the  differences  are  merely  of  a 
specific  nature. 

*  At  the  upper  part  of  the  tooth  a  thin  layer  of  enamel,* 
besides  a  coating  of  cement,  is  inflected  at  each  groove  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  dctitino  ;  but  about  the  middle  of 
the  tooth  the  enamel  disappears,  and  the  convolutions  con- 
sist of  interblended  layers  of  cement  and  dentine.  Thus, 
on  tho  supposition  that  the  tooth  of  the  Labyrinthodon  of 
the  German  Keuper  is  capped  with  enamel,  its  extent  must 
be  less  than  in  tho  tooth  of  the  Warwick  sandstone. 

"The  inflected  folds  are  continued  for  a  greater  relative 
distance  before  the  lateral  inflections  commence  than  in  the 
German  species,  and  tho  nnfractuositics  arc  fewer  in  num- 
ber, and  some  of  the  folds  are  reflected  backwards  from 
near  the  central  pulp-cavity  for  a  short  distance  before  thev 
terminate. 

•The  modifications  of  the  complex  diverging  plates  of  the 
dentine  hardly  exceed  those  of  a  specific  charactor,  and  the 
dentino  itself  is  composed  of  calcigerous  tubes  of  the  same 
relative  size  and  disposition  as  in  the  Labyrinthodon 
Jacgeri. 

'In  the  section  taken  from  the  middle  of  a  smaller  and 
relatively  broader  and  shorter  conical  tooth  from  the  War- 
wick sandstone,  Mr.  Owen  found  that  the  anfractuositics 
were  more  complicated,  with  numerous  secondary  and  ter- 
tiury  foldings,  and  the  external  layer  of  cement  was  rela- 
tively thicker  than  in  the  Lab.  Jaegeri. 

*  The  generic  identity  of  the  reptiles  indicated  by  the  teeth 
from  the  Warwick  sandstones,  with  the  Mastodonsaurus  of 
the  German  Keuper,  Mr.  Owen  believes  to  be  fully  estab- 
lished by  the  concordance  of  their  peculiar  dental  structure 
above  described.  And  in  conclusion  he  observed,  that  if  on 
tho  one  hand  geology  has  in  this  instance  really  derived  any 
essential  aid  from  minute  anatomy ;  on  tho  other  hand,  iu 
no  instance  has  the  comparative  anatomist  been  more  in- 
debted to  geology  than  for  tho  fossils  which  have  revealed 
the  most  singular  and  complicated  modification  of  dental 
structure  hitherto  known,  and  of  which  not  the  slightest 

•  Mr.  Oweu  1>"  •ubwq'ienlljr  Ascertained  Ui-it  thU  it  not  Into  enamel,  but  ■ 
layer  «f  firm  dentine,  aeparaled  from  the  re«  by  *  thin  stratum  of  line  oalci- 


conception  could  have  been  gained  from  an  investigation, 
however  close  and  extensive,  of  the  teeth  of  existing  ss» 
mals.' 

By  the  permission  of  Professor  Owen  we  are  enabled  to 
give  a  section  of  this  highly  complicated  tooth,  from  his 
elaborate  Odontograjiky  (pi.  64,  A.),  in  which  the  subject 
is  treated  with  minute  detail  (part  ii.,p.  203,  &c). 


Tran«w<j  aertlon  of  tooth  of  Lnbrrinthodon  Jarrerl  fOirrnV.  Martoim- 
•aums  Joeiferi  (Merer)  i  nat.  ilae,  and  a  segment  macninVri.  «,  pulp  eaiilj. 
from  »t.irb  the  proccuci  of  pulp  and  dentine  radiate  ;  ».  ccmrol. 

We  have  now  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  a  subject  of 
considerable  interest,  which  has  lately  been  studied  with 
much  care  and  success,  and  has  become  of  such  importance 
as  to  be  considered  a  distinct  branch  of  inquiry  under  the 
name  of  Ichnology* 

This  department  of  geological  investigation  is  conversant 
with  the  phenomena  of  footsteps  impressed  by  animals  on 
the  strata  of  the  earth. 

In  1828  Mr.  Duncan's  account  of  tracks  and  footmarks 
of  animals  impressed  on  sandstone  in  the  quarry  of  Corn 
Cockle  Muir,  Dumfriesshire,  appeared  in  the  Transaction! 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Buckland  cauud 
a  living  Emys  and  Tesludo  Grurca  to  walk  on  soft  sand, 
clay,  and  paste  or  unbaked  pie-crust.  He  found  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  footsteps  of  the  latter  with  the  fossil  foot- 
steps sufficiently  close,  allowing  for  difference  of  species,  to 
render  it  highly  probable  that  the  fossil  footsie  pa  were  im- 
pressed by  Tesludo  Grtrai.  In  1831  Mr.  G.  Poulctt  Scrope 
found,  after  visiting  the  Dumfries  quarries,  minute  undu- 
lations resembling  the  ripple-marks  of  waterupon  sand, 
together  with  numerous  foot-tracks  of  small  animals  (crus- 
taceans probably)  on  the  strata  of  forest  marble  near  Bath. 
[Ripplk-Maiik.]  The  footsteps  of  the  so-called  Chirotke- 
rium  of  Hessbcrg  and  the  Oknitiiichnitks  of  Connecticut 
are  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  discoveries  in  this 
department. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  older  beds  alone  that  those  traces  of 
animals  have  been  noticed.  Dr.  Buckland  (Address,  I8-J0) 
observes,  that  in  recent  excavations  for  making  3  di.rk  at 
Pembray  near  Llanelly,  in  Pembrokeshire,  tracks  of  deer 
and  of  large  oxen  have  been  found  on  clay  subjacent  to  s 
bed  of  peat,  the  lower  peat  being  moulded  into  footsteps; 
similar  impressions  were  also  found  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  peat  beneath  a  bed  of  silt,  anu  bones  both  of  deer 
and  oxen  in  the  peat  itself.  Footmarks  of  deer  have  been 
also  noticed,  ho  adds,  in  Mr.  Talbot's  excavations  for  a  har- 
bour near  Margam  burrows  on  the  cast  of  Neath. 

But  we  must  now  return  to  the  impressions  left  upon  the 
more  aulicnt  strata,  and  to  the  tracks  of  tho  so-called  Chit  •■ 
the  num. 

In  Saxony,  at  the  village  of  Hessberg  near  Hildburgliausen. 
fossil  footsteps  were,  a  few  years  ago,  discovered  in  several 
quarries  of  grey  quartzosc  sandstone  alternating  with  beds  of 
red-sandstone,  nearly  of  tho  age  of  tho  rod-sandstone  of 
Corn  Cockle  Muir.  Dr.  Hohnbaum  and  Professor  Kaup 
state  that  those  impressions  of  feet  are  partly  concave  and 
partly  in  relief;  the  depressions  are  described  as  being 
upon  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  sandstone  slabs,  but  the 
footmarks  in  relief  are  only  upon  the  lower  surfaces,  and 
cover  the  depressions.    In  short,  the  rootmarka  in  relief  are 

*  "IX^C-  •  koUtcp,  and  Xoyoc. •  dtaevurte. 
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natural  costs  formed  in  the  subjacent  footsteps  as  in  moulds. 
On  one  slab,  six  feet  long  by  five  feet  wide,  many  footsteps 
of  more  than  one  animal  and  of  various  sixes  occur.  The 
larger  impressions,  which  seem  to  be  those  of  the  hind  foot, 
are  generally  eight  inches  in  length  and  five  in  width,  and 
one  was  twelve  inches  long.  Near  each  large  footstep,  and 
at  a  regular  distance  (about  an  inch  and  a  half)  before  it,  a 
smaller  print  of  a  fore-foot,  four  inches  long  and  three  foot 
wide,  occurs.  The  footsteps  follow  each  other  in  pairs,  each 
pair  in  the  same  line,  at  intervals  of  fourteen  inches  from 
pair  to  pair.  The  large  as  well  as  the  small  steps  show  the 
great  toes  alternately  on  the  right  and  left  side ;  each  step 
makes  the  print  of  five  toes,  the  first  or  great  toe  being  bent 
inward  like  a  thumb.  Though  the  fore  and  hind  foot  differ 
so  much  in  site,  they  are  nearly  similar  in  form. 

The  name  of  Chirotherium  was  proposed  by  Professor 
Kaup  as  the  provisional  name  for  the  great  unknown  ani- 
mal that  impressed  the  larger  footsteps,  from  a  supposed  re- 
semblance in  the  marks  of  both  the  fore  and  bind  feet  to 
the  impress  made  by  a  human  hand;  and  he  thought  that 
they  might  have  been  derived  from  some  quadruped  allied 
to  the  Marsupiatia.  Dr.  Siekler.  in  a  letter  to  Bluraenbach 
C  >83<i>,  gave  a  further  account  of  these  footsteps.  Fragments 
of  bones  were  found  in  the  quarries  where  the  footsteps  had 
been  impressed,  but  those  fragments  were  destroyed. 

Dr.  Buckland  (Bridgewater  Treatise)  expresses  his  opi- 
nion that  the  presence  of  two  small  fossil  Mammalia  related 
to  the  opossum,  in  the  oolite  formation  of  Stones  field  [Mar- 
sr  pia.ua,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  464  et  seq.],  and  the  approximation 
of  this  order  to  the  class  of  reptiles,  are  circumstances  which 
give  probability  to  such  a  conjecture.  Dr.  Buckland  further 
observes  that  in  the  Kangaroo  the  first  toe  of  the  fore  foot  is 
set  obliquely  to  the  others,  and  that  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  fore  and  hind  feet  is  also  very  great;  and  he 
figures  several  specimens  of  these  footsteps.  {Bridgewater 
Treatise,  pi.  26',  26",  26'".)  In  his  description  of  the  plates. 
Dr.  Buckland  remarks  that  M.  Link  has  made  out  the  foot- 
steps of  four  species  of  animals  in  the  Hildburghausen  sand- 
stone ;  and  that  it  has  been  conjectured  that  some  of  those 
hare  been  derived  from  gigantic  Batrachians.  Ho  further 
designates  the  footsteps  figured  by  him  in  pi.  26'"  as  those 
of  n  small  webb- footed  animal,  probably  crocodileau. 

But  these  footsteps  are  not  confined  to  foreign  lands, 
and  within  the  last  three  years  able  observers  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  this  interesting  subject  Dr.  Buckland 
thus  sums  up  the  evidence  obtained  in  this  country : — '  Near 
Liverpool  Mr.  Cunningham  has  successfully  continued  his 
researches  begun  in  1838,  respecting  the  footsteps  of  Chiro- 
therium and  other  animals  in  the  new  red-sandstone  at 
Storcton  Hill,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mersey.  These  foot- 
steps occur  on  five  consecutive  beds  of  clay  in  the  same 
quarry;  the  clay-beds  are  very  thin ;  and  having  received 
the  impressions  of  the  feet,  afforded  a  series  of  moulds  in 
which  casts  were  taken  by  the  succeeding  deposits  of  sand, 
now  converted  into  sandstone.  The  casts  of  the  feet  are 
salient  in  high  relief  on  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  bods  of 
sandstone,  giving  exact  models  of  the  feet  and  toes  nnd 
claws  of  these  mysterious  animals,  of  which  scarcely  a  single 
bone  or  tooth  has  yet  been  found,  although  wo  are  assured 
by  the  evidence  before  us  of  the  certainty  of  their  existence 
at  the  time  when  the  new  red-sandstone  was  in  process  of 
deposition.  Further  discoveries  of  the  footsteps  of  Chiro- 
therium and  five  or  six  smaller  reptiles  in 'the  new  red- 
sandstone  of  Cheshire,  Warwickshire,  and  Salop,  have  been 
brought  before  us  by  Sir  P.  Egerton,  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  jun., 
Mr.  Strickland,  and  Dr.  Ward.  Mr.  Cunningham,  in  a 
sequel  to  his  paper  on  the  footmarks  at  Storcton,  has  de- 
scribed impressions  on  the  same  slabs  with  them,  derived 
from  drops  of  rain  that  fell  upon  thin  laminro  of  clay  inter- 
posed between  the  beds  of  sand  The  clay  impressed  with 
these  prints  of  rain-drops  acted  as  a  mould,  which  trans- 
ferred the  form  of  every  drop  to  the  lower  surface  of  the 
next  bed  of  sand  deposited  upon  it,  so  that  entire  surface* 
of  several  strata  in  the  same  quarry  are  respectively  covered 
with  moulds  and  casts  of  drops  of  rain  that  fell  whilst  the 
strata  were  in  process  of  formation.  On  the  surfaco  of  one 
stratum  at  Sloreton,  impressed  with  large  footmarks  of  a 
Chirotherium,  the  depth  of  the  holes  formed  by  the  rain- 
drops on  different  parts  of  the  same  footstep  has  varied 
with  the  unequal  amount  of  pressure  on  the  clay  and  sand, 
by  the  salient  cushions  and  retiring  hollows  of  the  creature's 
foot;  and  from  the  constancy  of  this  phenomenon  upon  an 
entire  series  of  footmarks  in  a  long  continuous  track,  we 


the 


know  that  this  rain  fell  after  the  animal  had  passed.  The 
equable  size  of  the  casts  of  large  drops  that  cover  the  entire 
surface  of  tho  slab,  except  in  the  parts  impressed  by  the 
cushions  of  the  feet,  record  the  falling  of  a  shower  of  heavy 
drops  on  the  day  in  which  this  huge  animal  had  marched 
along  tho  anlient  strand:  hemispherical  impressions  of 
small  drops,  upon  another  stratum,  show  it  to  have  been 
exposed  to  only  a  sprinkling  of  gentle  rain  that  fell  at  a 
moment  of  calm.  In  one  small  slab  of  new  red-sandstone 
found  by  Dr.  Ward  near  Shrewsbury,  we  have  a  combina- 
tion of  proofs  as  to  meteoric,  hydrostatic,  and  locomotive 
phenomena,  which  occurred  at  a  time  incalculably  remote, 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  water,  and  the  movements  of  animals] 
and  from  which  wo  infer,  with  the  certainty  of  cumulative 
circumstantial  evidence,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  depth 
and  course  of  the  water,  and  the  quarter  towards  which 
the  animals  were  passing :  the  latter  is  indicated  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  footsteps  which  form  their  tracks;  the  sizo 
and  curvatures  of  the  ripple-marks  on  the  sand,  now  con- 
verted to  sandstono,  show  the  depth  and  direction  of  the 
rrcnt ;  the  oblique  impressions  of  the  rain-drops  register 
e  point  from  which  the  wind  was  blowing  at  or  about  tho 
time  when  the  animals  were  passing.' 

The  Address  from  which  the  above  passage  is  taken  was 
delivered  at  tho  anniversary  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London,  on  the  21st  February,  1840;  and  at  that  time 
all  was  conjecture  as  to  the  nature  of  the  animal  called 
Chirotherium,  Professor  Owen's  paper,  read  on  tho  20th 
January  in  this  year,  the  abstract  of  which  is  given 
above,  proved  the  existence  of  a  gigantic  Bairachian  at  the 
period  when  the  new  red-sandstone  was  formed.  Scarcely 
was  that  memoir  communicated,  when  additional  materials 
of  the  highest  importance  were  brought  forward  by  the 
liberal  possessors  of  them,  and  tho  result  was  a  second 
paper,  read  before  the  Geological  Society  of  London  on  tho 
24  th  of  February  last,  in  which  three  species  ot  Labyrintho- 
don  were  defined,  and  evidence  relating  to  tho  ichnology  of 
those  extinct  Batrachians  was  adduced,  which  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows : — 

1st.  Proof  from  the  skeleton  that  Labyrinthodon  had 
hind  extremities  much  larger  than  the  anterior  extremities. 

2nd.  That  the  foot-prints  of  Chirotherium  are  at  least  as 
much  like  those  of  certain  Toads  as  those  of  any  other 
animals. 

3rd.  That  the  site  of  the  known  species  of  Labyrintho- 
don corresponds  with  tho  site  of  the  foot-prints  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  Chirotherium:  e.g.  Labyrinthodon  Jaegeri. 
with  the  footprint  of  Chirotherium  Hercules  (Egerton); 
Labyrinthodon  pachygnathus,  with  the  foot- marks  of  the 
common  Chirotherium ;  and  Labyrinthodon  leptognathtu 
with  the  impressions  of  the  smaller  botrachian  figured  in 
the  memoir  by  Mr.  Murchison  and  Mr.  Strickland. 

4th.  Labyrinthodon  occurs  in  the  new  red-sandstone 
strata  to  which  Chirotherian  impressions  are  peculiar. 
And 

Lastly,  no  remains  of  animals  that  could  hove  left  such 
impressions  as  those  of  the  Chirotherium  have  been  found 
in  these  strata,  except  the  remains  of  the  labyrinthodon*. 

It  is  true  that  the  structure  of  the  foot  is  still  wanting, 
and  that  a  more  connected  and  complete  skeleton  is  required 
for  demonstration  ;  but  the  circumstantial  evidence  above 
stated  is  strong  enough  to  produce  the  conviction  that  Chiro- 
therian and  Labyrinthodon  tic  foot-impressions  are  identical ; 
and  that  Mastodonsaurus,  Salamundrotdes.  Phytosaurus, 
Chirotherium,  and  Labyrinthodon  are  one  and  tho  same  ge- 
nus, which  ought  for  the  future  to  be  designated  by  the  last- 
mentioned  name.  We  owe  this  evidence  principally  to  the 
use  of  the  microscope  in  skilful  and  judicious  bands ;  and  it 
is  impossible  not  to  bestruck  with  the  wonderful  applicability 
of  that  instrument  to  the  largest  of  created  bodies  as  well 
as  to  the  smallest,  when  we  look  at  the  results  of  Professor 
Owen's  discovery  of  tho  highly  organised  dental  structure  in 
Labyrinthodon,  an  extinct  animal  of  a  low  grade,  where  it 
could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  occur. 

The  reading  of  Professor  Owen's  last  memoir  was  ac- 
companied by  the  exhibition  of  a  diagram  representing  a 
restoration  of  two  species  of  Labyrinthodon.  By  the  Pro- 
fessor's kindness,  we  arc  enabled  to  give  a  greatly  reduced 
copy  of  ono  of  them.  The  bones  which  appear  within  the 
outline  arc  those  which  were  known  when  the  paper  was 
read.  Tho  animal  is  represented  as  impressing  its  footsteps 
on  a  shore  of  sand,  now  new  red-samUiotic.  There  is  reason 
for  believing  that  this  formidable  batratbiau  was  not  smooth 
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externally,  but  lhat  it  vu  protected,  on  certain  parts  at 

least,  by  bony  scutclla. 


Fore  joi\  liiwl  tout  of  ihe  unia. 

Spccimetis  of  i he  foot-prinU  may  be  Been  in  the  British 
Museum  and  in  lhat  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 

^SALAMANDROPS,  Wagler's  name  for  the  Mcnopomo. 
[Salamandkidjs.] 

SA'LAMIS  (ZaXo^ic),  now  Koluri,  U  a  small  island  ad- 
jacent to  the  coast  of  Attica.  It  forms  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Eleusis,  and  is  only  separated 
from  the  mainland,  at  the  eastern  and  western  extremities 
respectively,  by  a  narrow  winding  channel.  The  bay  is 
surrounded  on  the  west,  north,  and  east  by  the  high  hind 
of  Attica,  of  which  the  northern  shore  of  Salami*  seems 
like  a  continuation,  and  thus  the  bav  has  the  appearance  of 
a  large  lake.  The  two  channels  have  deep  water,  and  a 
vessel  may  enter  the  Bay  of  Eleusis  through  tbcm  with  any 
wind. 

The  form  of  the  island  is  very  irregular.  On  the  west 
side  it  is  indented  by  the  deep  Bay  of  Koluri.  on  which  the 
village  of  Koluri  stands,  and  on  tho  east  side  a  long  narrow 
peninsula  projects  towards  the  coast  of  Attica.  Its  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south  is  about  ten  miles,  and  the 
longest  line  than  can  be  drawn  in  the  island,  from  about  east 
to  west,  is  a  little  more;  but  the  area  is  probably  not  above 
SO  square  miles.  The  soil,  though  scanty,  is  productive ; 
and  some  districts  are  well  suited  to  the  olive.  It  produces 
good  honey,  and  with  proper  care  excellent  wino  might  be 
made.  There  is  only  one  stream  in  the  island,  which  enters 
the  sea  on  the  south-west  coast,  and  is  probably  the  Bo- 
caros  or  Bocaliaa  of  Strabo.  The  village  of  Koluri,  with 
two  others  called  Mulki  and  Ambelakia  (vineyards),  and  a 
convent,  contained  a  few  years  ago  the  whole  population  of 
the  island. 

The  old  city  of  Salamis,  which  was  deserted  in  the  time 
of  Strabo.  stood  on  the  south  coast  opposite  to  Aegina ;  but 
the  city  Salamis  of  Stmbo's  time  was  on  the  small  Bay  of 
Ambelakia,  and  near  the  peninsula  which  projects  from  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island  to  the  shores  of  Attica,  and  termi- 
nates in  Cape  Cynosura.  (Herod.,  viii.  76.)  This  cape 
was  also  called  Sileniae  and  Tropaea.  About  midway  be- 
tween this  peninsula  and  the  Piraeus,  but  not  exactly  in 
tho  strait  leading  to  the  Bay  of  Eleusis,  is  tho  small  island 
of  Psyttaleia,  now  Lipsokut&li,  which  makes  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  battle  of  Salamis.  (Herod.,  viii.  95.)  It  is 
about  a  mile  long,  and  from  two  to  three  hundred  yards 
wide,  low,  rocky,  and  covered  with  shrubs.  Between  the 
Bay  of  Koluri  and  the  strait  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
island  there  is  a  mountainous  peninsula  called  Budorus  by 
Thucydides  (ii.  93,  94)  and  Strabo.  The  western  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  is  only  three  miles  from  Nissra,  the  port  of 
Mcgara. 

The  antient  names  of  Salamis  were  Sciras  and  Cychreia, 
derived  from  antient  heroes.  It  was  also  called  Pityussa 
from  the  pines  that  grew  in  it.  In  Homer,  the  island  is 
only  called  Salamis  a  name  said  to  be  derived  from  Sala- 
mis, the  mother  of  Asopus.  Before  the  Trojan  war,  the 
island  Was  possessed  by  the  Aencidae  under  Telamon  from 
Aegina ;  and  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  accompanied  the 
expedition  to  Troy  with  twelve  Salaminian  ships.  About 
of  Solon  and  Pisistratus,  there  was,  a  dispute 


about  the  island  between  Megaris  and  Attica,  which  termi- 
nated in  favour  of  Attica,  and  from  that  time  the  island  be- 
came one  of  tho  Attic  demi.  In  the  contest  between  C&s- 
sander  and  the  Athenians,  the  Salaminians  surrendered 
their  island  to  tho  Macedonians,  for  which  they  were  pun- 
ished by  the  Athenians,  who  destroyed  their  city.  In  the 
time  of  Pausanias  it  was  in  a  ruined  state,  but  be  could 
trace  the  remains  of  the  agora,  and  there  was  a  temple  of 
Ajax  with  a  statue  of  ebony. 

Tlio  great  event  in  the  history  of  Salamis  is  the  naval 
battle  fought  u.c.  4&0,  between  the  combinod  Greciau  fleet 
and  the  Persian  fleet  under  Xerxes.  The  battle  took  place 
chiefly  iu  the  eastern  strait,  which,  being  a  contracted  space, 
was  very  unfavourable  to  the  enormous  fleet  of  the  Persians- 
According  to  Herodotus,  the  Greek  fleet  amounted  U>  367 
triremes  and  five  penteconters.  The  Persian  fleet  is  ktalrd 
by  various  antient  authorities  at  11400  ships,  but  it  was  pro- 
bably somewhat  less.  The  Persian  king  saw  tho  battle  from 
the  Attic  coast,  where  he  had  his  seat  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Aegaleos,  with  his  secretaries  by  his  side  to  register  the 
events  of  the  acliou.  (Herod.,  viii.  90.)  Tho  probable 
position  of  the  Peisian  king,  according  to  Leake,  u  a»  near  ihu 
shore,  'on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  which  descends  from  the  uy 
of  Mount  Aegaleos,  about  a  mile  from  the  western  side  of 
Port  Phoron,  and  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  Persian  licet. 
The  result  was  tho  complete  defeat  of  the  Persian  arma- 
ment After  making  a  feint  to  build  a  mole  from  the  main- 
land to  Salamis,  as  if  he  wished  to  shut  up  the  Greek  ships 
which  had  retired  into  the  bay  after  the  action.  Xerxes 
suddenly  ordered  his  fleet  to  retreat  to  the  Hellespont. 

(Herodotus,  viii. ;  Aeschylus,  Per  sue ;  Strabo,  p.  393; 
Pausanias,  i.  35;  Leake,  On  the  Demi  qf  Attica;  and 
the  articles  Aeschylus,  Aristidss,  Thbmistoclks,  and 
Xkhxks.) 

SALAYER  ISLANDS  are  a  small  group  in  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,  situated  between  5°  40'  and  6U  20'  S.  Hit., 
and  between  120°  and  121"  E.  long.  The  group  con- 
sists of  a  larger  and  several  smaller  islands.  The  smaller 
islands  are  uninhabited,  with  the  exception  of  two  called 
Bonaratte  and  Calauwe.  Salayer,  or  the  principal  island,  is 
about  30  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  eight  miles; 
and  it  is  divided  from  Capo  Lossoa  in  Celebes  by  a  strait 
about  eight  miles  wide.  In  the  strait  there  are  three  small 
rocky  islands,  called  the  Budjeroous,  which  are  uniuhabilcl. 

A  ridge  of  high  hills  traverses  tlie  island  from  north  to 
south,  and  descends,  to  the  east  atid  west  with  a  rapid  slope. 
These  hills  are  entirely  covered  with  wood,  and  abound  in 
deer.  Along  the  base  of  the  hills  there  are  tracts  of  Ion 
land,  which  are  carefully  cultivated.  They  produce  several 
roots  and  grains  common  in  the  archipelago,  but  especially 
botta,  a  kind  of  millet,  which  constitutes  the  chief  article  of 
food  of  tho  inhabitants.  Cotton  is  also  grown  to  a  great 
extent,  and  the  inhabitants  manufacture  it  into  coarse  cloth, 
striped  blue  and  white,  which  is  partly  used  in  the  island 
and  partly  exported.  Among  the  trees  there  are  several 
kinds  of  palms,  and  also  the  tallow-tree,  the  substance 
obtained  from  which  is  used  for  burning,  as  it  is  in  China. 
The  inhabitants,  who  are  stated  to  amount  to  about  60,000, 
aro  Malays,  and  seem  to  be  more  industrious  than  the 
natives  of  other  islands,  as  they  apply  themselves  to  agricul- 
ture, and,  as  already  observed,  manufacture  cotton  stuff*. 
The  island  is  divided  among  several  petty  princes  who  are 
dependent  on  the  Dutch  at  Macassar,  but  it  seems  that  they 
are  not  bound  to  any  other  duty  than  to  resort  every  year  to 
Fort  Rotterdam  to  perform  the  customary  ceremouies  of 
vassalage.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  the  Dutch 
have  a  small  fort,  or  rather  a  redoubt,  called  Fort  Defence. 
(Stavorinus's  I'oyagen  to  the  Eatt  Indies.) 

SALDANHA  BAY  is  a  spacious  bay  on  the  western 
shore  of  South  Africa,  about  70  miles  north  of  Tabic  Bay, 
between  33°  3'  and  33s  20'  S.  lat.  and  near  18"  E.  long. 
Tliis  bay  is  about  15  miles  in  length  from  north-north- west 
to  south -south-east,  and  it  affords  at  all  seasons  excellent 
shelter  and  anchorage.  It  is  divided  from  the  Atlantic  by 
a  ridge  of  granite  rocks  of  moderate  elevation,  in  which 
there  is  an  opening  about  three  miles  wide,  which  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  bay.  Thcro  aro  two  small  rocky  islands  in  the 
entrance,  and  the  channel  for  vessels  lies  between  them. 
The  bay  contains  several  excellent  anchorages,  both  towards 
the  north  and  south,  and  also  along  the  granite  ridge  which 
separates  the  bay  from  Ihe  sea.  The  country  oast  of  the 
bay  is  of  moderate  fertility ;  but  being  tolerably  well  inha- 
bited and  cultivated,  all  kinds  of  provisions  are  easily  ob- 
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tained.    (Morel I  s  Surra  five  of  Four  Voyage*  to  the  South 

SALE  is  that  transaction  by  which  the  ownership  of  pro- 
perty is  transfetred  to  the  buyer,  in  consideration  of  a  money 
payment  by  him,  or  on  his  behalf,  to  the  seller.  Such  trans- 
fer of  ownership  may  sometimes  be  made,  although  the  pro- 
perty does  not  belong  to  the  seller;  as  in  the  case  of  sales  in 
ojion  market,  which  are  valid,  though  made  by  parties  wholly 
without  title  to  the  property,  or  authority  to  sell  it ;  and  sales 
by  factors  and  agents  duly  authorised.  Under  the  present 
head  it  is  proposed  to  treat  only  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
simple  net  of  sale,  it  being  assumed  that  the  parties  to  the 
sn'e  are  legally  qualified  to  effect  it.  Persons  in  certain  con- 
diiious  arc  by  law  in  some  cases  restrained  and  in  others 
disabled  from  buying  and  selling,  but  those  restrictions  and 
disabilities  form  no  part  of  the  law  of  sole;  they  belong 
rather  to  those  branches  of  the  law,  such  as  infancy,  bank- 
ruptcy, insolvency,  coverture,  lunacy,  alienage,  inc.,  which 
create  and  define  them. 

Generally,  nil  things  may  bo  the  subject  of  sale ;  but 
there  are  some  exceptions, — such  are  a  mere  title  to  lands 
of  which  a  parly  is  not  in  possession,  a  presentation  to  a 
living  actually  vacant,  the  pay  of  a  naval  or  military  officer, 
and  «ome  other  things. 

Property  is  distributed  under  the  two  heads  of  real  and 
personal  property,  which  differ  materially  in  many  respccU ; 
and  the  modes  of  effecting  the  sale  of  each  of  these  kinds 
of  properly  likewise  materially  differ.  Some  incidents  how- 
ever are  common  to  a  sale  both  of  real  and  personal  property. 

No  sale  is  valid  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  enforced 
unless— 

1st,  The  parties  to  it  act  with  good  faith  ; 

2nd,  Unless  there  is  consent  in  each  of  them ;  and — 

3rd,  No  sale  is  valid  the  subject  of  which  is  illegal,  or 

which  involves  an  illegal  transaction,  or  has  for  its  object  an 

illegal  act 

With  respect  to  the  first  principle,  it  is  a  maxim  of  the 
common  law  that  fraud  vitiates  all  contracts.  The  fraud 
may  bo,  with  respect  to  the  property,  the  subject  of  sale,  either 
of  a  positive  character,  such  us  wilful  misdescription  of  it  in 
some  material  particular  by  the  seller,  or  negative,  such  as 
a  designed  concealment  of  defects  and  incumbrances.  In 
these  cases  the  contract  of  sale  cannot  be  enforced,  not- 
withstanding express  stipulations  that  the  property  shall  be 
taken  with  all  its  faults,  or  that  misstatements  shall  not 
i  n validate  the  sale,  but  shall  be  provided  for  by  compensation. 

What  is  a  mateiinl  particular,  will  of  course  depend  upon 
the  subject-matter  of  the  sale  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  A  misdescription  of  the  situation  of  an  estate,  a 
statement  that  a  public-house  which  was  hound  by  covenant 
to  purchase  beer  of  a  particular  brewer,  was  a  free  public- 
house,  that  a  long  leasehold  estate  was  freehold,  have  been 
held  to  be  material.  Under  this  head  may  be  adduced  as 
an  instance  the  employment  of  more  persons  than  one  to 
make  false  biddings  at  an  auction  on  behalf  of  the  seller. 
Such  persons  are  commouly  called  puffers.  One  such  per- 
son may  lawfully  be  employed  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
seller  by  merely  buying  in  the  property  at  a  predetermined 
sum.  But  the  bidding  of  more  than  one  has  the  effect  of 
inducing  an  incorrect  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  estate, 
and  such  bidding,  being  fraudulent,  invalidates  the  sale. 
In  like  manner  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  will  have 
the  same  effect;  as  where  he  prevents  other  persona 
from  purchasing  by  fraudulently  misrepresenting  the 
nature  of  the  property,  or  attempts  to  obtain  possession 
of  it  with  a  design  not  to  |  ay  for  it ;  or  where,  when  ( 
negotiating  the  sale,  he  knows  himself  to  be  insolvent, 
or  makes  payment  by  cheques  or  bills  which  he  knows  will  I 
not  be  honoured.  &c.  These  are  instances  of  fraud  which  is  ! 
intended  to  operate  only  on  one  of  the  parties  to  the  sale.  But 
the  same  effect  may  be  produced  where  the  fraud  is  intended 
to  operato  on  other  persons  not  parties  to  the  sale ;  as  whore 
a  sale  is  attempted  to  be  made  by  a  seller  for  the  purpose 
of  defrauding  his  creditors.  If  in  such  case  the  buyer  par- 
ticipate in  the  fraudulent  intention,  the  sale  will  be  invalid. 
In  an  action  at  law.  the  question  whether  fraud  has  existed 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  jury. 

2.  There  must  be  consent  in  each  of  tho  parties  to  the 
sale.  This  rule  involves  the  proposition  that  each  must  be 
a  free  and  intelligent  agent:  no  sale  therefore  can  be  valid 
where  either  of  the  parties  was  under  coercion  by  violence  or 
imprisonment,  or  bodily  fear,  or  was  lunatic,  or  idiot,  or  utterly 
intoxicated.   Again,  in  order  that  a  buyer  may  bo  a  legally 


consenting  parly  to  a  sale,  ho  must  be  truly  informed  in  all 
material  particulars  as  to  the  property  which  is  the  subject 
of  sale.  This  roust  be  understood  of  such  particulars  as  he 
cannot  by  reasonable  care  and  observation  inform  himself 
upon,  fur  a  man  has  no  legal  protection  against  the  con- 
sequences of  his  own  carelessness  and  negligence.  If  how- 
ever he  has  boon  deceived  in  any  other  particulars,  even 
unintentionally,  by  the  buyer,  ho  cannot  be  said  to  consent 
to  the  bargain.  The  consent  which  he  gives  is  to  the  pur- 
chase of  such  property  as  has  been  described  to  him,  and 
the  consent  therefore  cannot  relate  to  the  property  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  sale,  if  it  differs  in  material  points  from 
what  has  been  described.  Thus  in  the  common  case  of  a 
horse  warranted  sound,  the  consent  is  to  buy  a  sound  horse, 
and  the  buyer  cannot  be  considered  to  have  consented  to 
buy  an  unsound  horse.  If  therefore  the  horse  is  manifestly 
unsound,  a  party  cannot  be  compelled  to  carry  into  effect  his 
contract  to  purchaso  it.  The  case  is  the  same  with  an 
estate  said  to  be  tithe  free,  which  in  reality  is  not  so,  or 
with  any  other  property  the  description  of  which,  as  stated, 
varies  materially  from  the  truth.  Where  indeed  the  vari- 
ance from  the  description  is  obvious,  and  the  buyer  has  bad 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  property  and  afterwards 
chooses  to  complete  the  purchase,  the  contract  will  not  bo 
invalid.  The  reason  of  this  rule  is  manifest,  for  the  legal 
presumption  is  that  ordinary  diligence  has  been  used, 
where  it  might  and  ought  to  have  been  used,  and  there  is 
therefore  no  ground  for  supposing  an  absence  of  the  buyer's 
consent. 

In  cases  where  there  is  no  fraud,  and  a  possibility  of 
variance  from  the  description  is  contemplated  in  the  con- 
ditions of  sale,  the  sale  may  still  bo  valid  notwithstanding 
the  existence  of  such  variance,  for  in  this  case  both  parties 
knowingly  take  the  chance  of  the  variance  being  either 
favourable  or  adverse  to  them.  As  when  for  instance 
it  is  stated  that  an  estate  consists  of  so  many  acres, 
&c,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  &c  If  tho  conditions  of  sale 
contain  a  provision  that  compensation  shall  be  made  for  such 
variances  when  they  are  ascertained,  then  the  party  in 
whose  favour  they  turn  out  to  be,  will  be  bound  to  make 
such  compensation.  If  however  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  it  should  appear  that  such  compensation  cannot  be 
made,  the  sale  cannot  be  enforced  against  the  purchaser, 
forasmuch  as  the  terms  to  which  the  parties  consented  aro 
impossible,  and  then  is  therefore  nothing  to  which  the  con- 
sent is  applicable. 

A  court  of  equity  will  in  some  cases  compel  a  buyer  to 
complete  bis  bargain,  on  the  condition  of  the  seller  making 
him  compensation  in  respect  of  those  matters  in  which 
t hero  is  a  variance,  even  although  there*  is  no  provision  to 
that  offect  in  the  conditions  of  sale.  The  principle  on  which 
this  is  done  is,  that  parties  ought  lo  carry  into  effect  what 
was  substantially  their  intention.  This  power  of  the  court 
therefore  is  not  exercised  where  the  variance  is  material, 
or  where  the  attainment  of  the  particular  matter  in  which 
a  variance  exists  really  was  tho  main  object  of  the  purchase. 
The  common  terms  of  exaggerated  praise  in  which  persons 
speak  of  the  property  that  they  have  to  sell,  is  not  such 
misdescription  as  will  make  a  sale  void.  In  cases  where 
property  is  agreed  to  be  sold  by  one  contract,  in  one  lot.  a 
buyer  cannot  be  compelled  to  take  some  part  of  it  without 

3.  No  sale  is  valid  if  the  subject-matter  of  it  is  illegal  or 
prohibited,  or  if  an  essential  part  of  it  is  an  illegal  transac- 
tion or  involves  an  illegal  act.  A  sale  of  treasonable,  blas- 
phemous, or  obscene  publications  is  void,  for  the  acts  of 
treason,  blasphemy,  and  obscenity  are  legally  punishnble. 
A  sale  of  property  known  by  the  seller  to  bo  intended  to 
bo  used  for  illegal  purposes  is  void,  such  as  drugs  to  be  used 
for  the  adulteration  of  provisions,  or  a  house  to  be  oc- 
cupied for  the  purposes  of  prostitution.  Sales  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  the  forfeiture  to  the  crown  incident  upon 
judgment  after  a  conviction  for  felony,  are  void.  Sales  to 
an  alien  enemy  arc  unlawful,  although  a  power  exists 
in  the  crown  to  grant  licences  legalising  such  sales. 
Offices  of  public  trust,  such  as  those  which  arc  connected 
with  the  administration  of  justice  or  government,  cither 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  dependencies  upon  it, 
cannot  lawfully  be  the  subject  of  sale.  The  enactments 
affecting  the  sale  of  various  articles  are  too  numerous  to  be 
referred  to  here.  It  may  however  bo  laid  down  generally 
that  where  a  thing  is  prohibited  and  made  unlawful  by 
statute,  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  such  thing  is  void,  cven 
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although  the  statulo  does  not  enact  that  it  shall  bo  so,  but 
only  attaches  a  penalty  to  an  infringement  of  its  provisions. 
Sales  of  contraband  articles  are  also  void ;  and  even  in  the 
case  of  a  foreigner  selling  goods  abroad,  to  be  delivered  in 
this  country,  tho  sale  will  be  invalid,  if  ho  be  cognizant 
of  and  aiding  in  an  attempt  to  introduce  them  into  this 
country  in  contravention  of  tho  revenue  lows.  A  sale  of 
property  in  the  ordinary  course  of  a  party's  trade  is  void  if 
made  on  a  Sunday,  although  tho  sale  of  the  same  article  by 
another  person  whose  ordinary  dealings  are  not  in  such 
matters  would  be  valid. 

In  the  case  of  a  sale  of  lands,  it  is  assumed  that  the  seller 
has  a  good  title  to  them,  and  that  he  will  deliver  over  the 
title-deeds  to  the  buyer.  In  failure  of  either  of  these  par- 
ticulars the  sale  cannot  be  enforced.  The  right  to  receive 
a  good  title  is  one  which  is  conferred  upon  the  buyer  by  the 
law,  independently  of  any  ogroomont  between  the  parties. 

By  the  statute  29  Charles  II.,  c.  3,s.  4,  certain  forms  were 
required  in  order  to  give  effect  to  a  sale  of 'lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments,  or  any  interest  in  or  concerning 
them.'  Such  forms  arc  no  part  of  the  sale,  which  consists 
in  the  consent  of  parties  who  are  competent  to  consent, 
but  the  statulo  merely  declares  that  such  consent  shall, 
in  certain  cases,  have  no  legal  effect,  unless  tho  pre- 
scribed forms  are  observed.  If  an  agreement  for  sale  has 
been  made  without  the  requisite  formalities,  and  has 
been  carried  into  effect  in  some  material  part,  a  court 
of  equity  will  enforce  the  performance  of  the  whole  con- 
tract, on  the  ground  that  the  informal  contract,  having 
been  partly  completed,  is  not  a  case  within  the  statute.  In 
all  other  cases  of  contracts  as  to  interests  in  land,  '  the 
agreement,  or  some  memorandum  or  note  thereof,  shall  be  in 
writing,  and  Bigned  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith, 
or  by  some  other  person  thereunto  by  him  lawfully  autho- 
rised.' The  agreement  binds  the  party  who  signs  it,  although 
it  is  not  signed  by  the  other  party.  No  established  form  is 
requisite,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  agreement  should 
bo  contained  in  one  instrument :  it  may  be  collected  from  a 
series  of  letters,  or  a  written  offer  followed  by  a  written  ac- 
ceptance, or  from  documents  referred  to  by  a  letter.  The 
signature  may  be  attached  to  any  part  of  it.  An  agent  may 
be  appointed  verbally,  and  the  same  person  may  act  as 
agent  for  both  parties  to  the  sale.  An  auctioneer  is  such 
agent,  and  his  writing  down  the  name  of  the  highest  bidder 
in  his  book  is  a  sufficient  signature. 

The  law  which  relates  to  tho  construction  of  agreements 
for  sale  falls  under  the  ordinary  rules  as  to  the  construction 
of  agreements  generally.  The  same  observation  applies  as  to 
the  remedies  which  parties  possess  for  the  enforcement  of 
them.  When  the  contract  for  the  sale  of  an  estate  is  com- 
pleted, the  estate  is,  in  equity,  considered  to  be  sold,  and 
the  buyer  is  viewed  as  the  owner  of  the  estate,  and  the  seller 
•s  only  a  trustee  for  the  buyer,  while  the  buyer  is  considered 
as  a  trustee  of  the  purchase  money  for  the  seller.  If  there- 
fore a  party  has  contracted  for  the  sale  of  an  estate  of  in- 
heritance, and  dies  beforo  payment  of  the  purchase  money, 
the  money  will  be  considered  as  part  of  his  personal  estate, 
and  his  executors  will  be  entitled  to  it.  On  tho  other  hand, 
if  the  party  who  has  contracted  to  buy  tho  estate  die  before 
it  is  conveyed  to  him,  his  heir  or  devisee  will  be  entitled  lo 
the  estate,  and  the  executors  must  pay  the  purchase  money 
out  of  tho  personal  estate  of  the  buyer,  if  they  have  suffi- 
cient assets.  It  is  a  consequence  of  this  equitable  doctrine, 
that  the  buyer  must,  as  a  general  rule,  bear  any  loss  which 
happens  to  the  estate  after  the  completion  of  the  contract  of 
sale.  A  person  who  has  obtained  such  an  equitable  owner- 
ship, may  deal  with  the  property  in  all  respects  as  if  it  were 
his  own ;  and  such  dealings,  though  not  valid  at  law,  are 
viewed  as  valid  transactions  in  a  court  of  equity. 

With  respect  to  sales  of  personal  property,  the  common 
law  required  no  formalities.  The  terms  of  sale  might  be 
agreed  on  either  verbally  or  in  writing;  and  they  might  be 
proved  by  any  evidence  legally  applicable  to  the  proof  of 
other  matters.  Sales  of  goods  made  at  one  time,  and  not 
together  exceeding  in  price  10/.,  still  remain  on  this  footing. 
By  the  same  statute  (29  Charles  II.,  c.  3)  which  pre- 
scribed certain  formalities  in  sales  of  land,  it  was  enacted 
(s.  1 7)  that  '  no  contract  for  the  sale  of  any  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  for  the  price  of  10/.  sterling  and  upwards 
shall  be  allowed  to  be  good  except  the  buyer  shall  accept 
part  of  the  goods  so  sold  and  actually  receive  the  same,  or 
give  something  in  earnest  to  hind  tho  bargain,  or  in  part 
payment,  or  tbat  some  note  or  memorandum  in  writing  of 


the  said  bargain  be  made  and  signed  by  the  parties  to  be 
charged  by  such  contract  or  their  agents  thereunto  lawfully 
authorised.'  By  the  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  14.  s.  7,  the  enactments 
of  this  act  arc  extended  to  all  contracts  for  the  sale  of  goods 
of  the  value  of  10/.  sterling  and  upwards,  nolwith*tandin; 
ihc  goods  maybe  intended  to  bo  delivered  at  some  future 
time,  or  may  not  at  the  time  of  the  contract  bo  actually 
made  or  fit  for  delivery.  The  statutory  requisites  are  thus 
four  in  number: — 

1.  Delivery  and  receipt  of  part  of  the  goods. 

2.  Payment  of  earnest. 

3.  Pa\  merit  of  part  of  the  price. 

4.  A  signature  of  a  memorandum  of  the  bargain  by  (he 
party  or  his  agent.  By  the  performance  of  any  one  of  the** 
requisites  the  parties  to  the  sale  are  bound. 

If  the  goods  themselves  are  delivered  to  the  buyer  himself 
and  accepted  by  him,  of  course  no  question  can  arise  as  to  the 
completion  of  the  bargain.  Where  however  the  delivery  is 
not  to  him  personally,  many  cases  of  nicety  occur  as  to 
whother  or  not  a  delivery  has  taken  place,  so  as  absolutely 
to  vest  tho  property  of  the  goods  in  the  bu>er.  A  delivery 
which  would  be  sufficient,  if  not  afterwards  interfered  with 
by  the  seller,  to  accomplish  the  requisite  of  the  statute,  is 
complete  as  soon  as  the  goods  have  been  delivered  to  a  car- 
rier for  the  purpose  of  being  conveved  to  the  buyer, 
even  although  the  carrier  has  not  been  selected  by  the  buyer. 
But  during  the  course  of  actual  transit  to  the  place  indi- 
cated by  the  buyer  to  the  seller  as  the  place  of  destination, 
the  goods  are  subject  under  certain  circumstances  to  a  right 
of  the  seller  to  detain  them.  -This  is  called  the  right  ot 
stoppage  in  transitu,  and  the  lime  and  place  when  it  ceases 
arc  often  a  question  of  great  nicety.  [Stoppage  in  Tran- 
situ.] Where  no  delivery  of  part  of  the  goods  themselves 
has  been  made  by  actual  removal,  a  constructive  delivery 
may  effect  the  same  purpose:  a  delivery  of  the  key 
of  the  warehouse  where  the  goods  lie ;  the  receipt  of  rent 
for  their  warehouse-room  by  the  seller;  the  endorsement . 
and  delivery  of  a  bill  of  lading  or  a  dock  warrant ;  an  order 
toa  wharfinger  to  deliver,  &c, amount  to  a  delivery.  In  all 
such  coses  however  it  must  be  understood  that  the  delivery 
I  is  not  complete  if  anything  yet  remains  to  be  done  to  the 
goods  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  such  as  their  separation  by 
weighing  or  measurement  from  a  larger  bulk.  Again,  the 
exercise  of  ownership  over  the  goods  by  the  buyer,  with 
permission  of  tho  seller,  is  an  act  legally  equivalent  to  de- 
livery: such  as  marking  the  good*,  tasting  wine,  and  cut- 
ting off  the  pegs  from  the  cask,  &c  But  in  these  cases  it 
must  distinctly  appear  that  the  act  which  is  done  is  an  act 
of  ownership ;  if  done  with  any  other  view,  as  for  the  pur- 
pose merely  of  identifying  the  property,  it  will  of  course 
afford  no  ground  from  which  a  delivery  may  be  inferred. 
Where  a  sample  is  taken  out  of  the  whole  bulk  sold,  a  deli- 
very of  the  sample  operates  as  a  part  delivery. 

2.  The  earnest-money  paid  must  be  retained.  In  a  case 
where  a  shilling  had  been  paid  to  bind  a  bargain,  and 
was  returned,  it  was  held  that  this  was  not  a  compliance 
with  the  requisite  of  the  statute. 

3.  The  part  payment  need  not  necessarily  be  made  in 
cash ;  a  payment  by  acceptance  of  a  bill,  or  by  a  promissory 
note,  will,  while  the  instruments  remain  undishonourcd, 
have  the  same  effect  as  by  actual  money. 

4.  The  general  observations  which  have  been  made  as  to 
a  note  or  memorandum  in  writing  relative  to  sales  of  land, 
will  apply  equally  to  one  relative  to  sales  of  goods. 

(Sugdcn,  Oh  the  Law  of  Vendor  $  and  Purchaser* ;  Ro*»'s 
Treatise  on  the  Law  qf  Vendors  and  Purchasers  of  Per- 
sonal Property.) 

SALE,  GEORGE,  a  learned  oriental  scholar,  was  born 
in  1680.  Very  little  is  known  of  his  private  life,  except  that 
he  was  a  lawyer.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  'Uni- 
versal History,'  edited  by  Swinton,  Dr.  Campbell,  and 
others,  and  he  wrote  for  that  work  the  cosmogony,  be- 
sides several  valuable  fragments  of  oriental  history,  ib 
which  he  was  deeply  versed.  He  was  likewise  one  of  tbc 
authors  of  the 'General  Dictionary'  (Lond.,  1734,  lo  vol*. 
4to.),  which  contains  a  translation  of  that  of  Baylc.  Hut 
the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  a  translation  of  the 
Koran  into  English,  from  the  original  Arabic,  with  expla- 
natory notes  and  quotations  from  Zamashkliari  Beydmri, 
and  the  roost  approved  commentators.  [Koran.]  To  ibis 
version,  which  in  point  of  fidelity  will  hear  a  comparison 
with  the  excellent  Latin  translation  by  Marracci.  published 
in  1698,  Sale  prefixed  a  preliminary  discourse  on  the  to- 
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cial  and  religious  state  of  tbo  Arabs,  Jews,  and  Christians 
at  tho  time  of  Mohammed's  appearance  [Muhamuku]  ;  on 
the  doctrines  inculcated  in  tho  Koian;  on  the  principal 
sects  among  the  Mohammedan*;  and  on  various  other  sub- 
jects connected  with  Islam  (Lend.,  1734,  4lo ).  This  dis- 
course was  afterwards  translated  into  French,  and  prefixed 
to  the  French  version  of  the  Koran  by  Duryer  (Antw.,  1 770, 
2  vol*.  8vo.).  Sir  James  Porter,  in  his  'Observations  on  tho 
Religion,  Law,  Government,  and  Manners  of  the  Turks' 
( Loud..  1 768,  p.  60),  has  accused  Sale  of  making  an  apology 
for  the  Koran,  rather  than  trying  to  point  out  the  perni- 
cious doctrines  contained  iu  that  book.  The  charge  how- 
ever is  wholly  groundless,  as  every  scholar  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  the  Mohammedan  divines  will  readily  admit. 
Sale  was  one  of  the  founders  and  a  member  of  the  first  com- 
mittee of  a  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning,  in- 
stituted in  1736.  He  died  in  the  same  year  (1 4th  Nov.,  1736), 
leaving  one  son.  Soon  after  his  death  a  catalogue  of  his 
Oriental  MSS.  was  published,  containing  many  choice  arti- 
cles in  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  literature.  They  aro 
all  now  in  the  Radcliffc  Library,  Oxford,  for  which  they 
were  purchased. 

SALEM,  a  sea-port  town,  the  capital  of  Essex  county, 
iu  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  North  America,  is  situated 
on  a  tongue  of  land  formed  by  two  inlets  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  called  North  River  and  South  River.  A 
bridge  1500  feet  long  crosses  North  River,  and  connects 
Salem  with  the  village  of  Beverley.  Salem  is  in  42°  36' 
N.  lat.,  71*  7'  W.  long.,  IS  miles  north-east  from  Boston. 
It  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  state  except  Plymouth,  having 
been  founded  in  1628,  and  for  some  time  contended  with 
Boston  far  commercial  supremacy,  but  was  soon  compelled 
to  yield  to  its  powerful  neighbour.  The  population  was 
12.731  in  1820.  13.886  in  1830.  and  15,162  in  IS40. 

The  town  is  well  built,  the  old  houses  chiefly  of  wood, 
tho  modern  ones  of  brick;  and  though  tho  streets  are  rather 
narrow,  there  is  an  appearance  of  much  nearness  and  com- 
fort. There  is  a  court-house,  a  market-house,  a  gaol,  and 
an  almshouse,  all  well  built  and  spacious.  The  East  India 
Marine  Museum  has  an  extensive  and  interesting  collection 
of  curiosities  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  belongs  to  tho 
East  India  Marine  Society,  of  which  no  one  is  eligible  to  be 
a  mem  her  who  has  not  sailed  round  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  which  was  founded  in  1801,  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  relief  to  indigent  members  and  their  families,  and 
also  to  promote  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies.  The  chief 
manufactures  of  Salem  are  leather  and  ropes,  and  there  are 
yards  for  ship-building.  In  1832  there  were  8  banks,  5 
insurance  companies,  and  an  institution  for  savings ;  2  li- 
braries, an  Athennsum,  and  a  mechanics'  library ;  3  sorai- 
weokly  newspapers  and  2  weekly ;  and  15  places  of  worship. 
Education  is  much  attended  to;  there  are  numerous  schools, 
and  no  child  in  the  town  need  remain  uuiustructed. 

The  harbour  is  in  South  River ;  tho  anchorage  is  good, 
but  the  depth  of  water  at  tho  wharfs  is  only  12  or  14  feet. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  East  Indies,  in  which  a  largo 
capital  is  employed.  The  number  of  vessels  employed  in 
this  trade  in  1 8 1*8  was  53,  carrying  14,272  tons. 

Salem  is  the  name  of  IS  small  towns  and  villages  in  the 
United  Slates  of  North  America,  including  New  Salem  and 
West  Salem. 

SALEP,  Salap,  or  Saloon,  a  nutritious  article  of  diet, 
much  valued  in  the  East  for  its  supposed  general  stimu- 
lant properties,  but  which  is  justly  esteemed  as  bland  and 
nutritious,  and  well  suited  to  children  and  convalescents. 
Salep  consists  of  the  tubers  of  different  species  of  Or- 
cbidese.  which  have  been  known  iu  medicine  from  very 
early  tiroes  by  the  name  Orchis.  Dr.  Roylo  has  most  re- 
cently treated  of  the  plants  yielding  Salep,  in  his  'Illustr. 
of  Himal.  Botany.'  and  iu  the  '  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society.'  He  stales  that  the  accounts  of 
Theoplirastus  and  Dioseorides  are  repeated  in  the  works  of 
the  Arabs,  wba  describe  Salep  under  the  names  of  khtuyui- 
aj-xdhb  and  hhatyutalkulh,  which  names  are  literally 
translations  of  tesiiculus  vulpis  and  tcsticulus  canis;  to 
t  he  above  they  assign  as  Greek  synonyms  orkhit.  taturyoon, 
and  turphyla,  evidently  intended  for  the  *px'C>  Sarfpiov, 
sind  rpifvAW  of  Dioscorides.  In  India  these  tubers  are 
known  by  the  name  taiip  misree,  that  is,  salep  from  Misr, 
or  Egyptj#  all  which  names  appear  to  be  derived  (ram 
the  Arabic  salib;  whence.  Dr.  Roylo  states,  it  might  be 
inferred  that  tho  knowledge  of  this  substance  was  first 
derived  from  the  East,  but  on  examining  tho  accounts  iu 
P.  C,  No.  1274. 


Arabian  authors  on  '  Materia  Medics,'  we  see  the  names 
and  descriptions  are  mere  translations  of  those  of  Diosco- 
rides. If  the  Greeks  were  the  first  to  use  the  tubeis  of 
some  of  the  Ore  hide©,  either  as  articles  of  diet  or  m  me- 
dicine, some  European  species  would  probably  be  the  plants 
which  yielded  the  original  salep,  and  possibly' some  of  those 
which  have  been  found  to  afford  it  of  good  quality  to  experi- 
menters in  the  present  day.  Sprcngcl  considers  Orchis 
papilionacca,  Lin.,  to  be  the  orchis  (<Vx<()  of  the  aiitienls, 
as  it  is  called  tulejm  (<rnX»iri)  by  the  modern  Greeks; 
M.  Beissinhirtz  says  that  Orchis  Morio,  mascula,  and 
milituris  give  the  best  salep  in  Europe;  O.  marulata  uud 
latifolia  are  rather  inferior  in  quality.  Dr.  Culleu  says, 
'I  have  seen  it  prepared  in  this  country  from  Orchis  bifulu. 
as  pure  and  as  perfect  as  any  that  comes  from  Turkey.' 
But  all  the  European  saleps  are  far  inferior  to  and  con- 
sidered only  as  indifferent  substitutes  for  that  brought  by 
commerce  from  the  latter  country,  though  the  place  and 
plant  >ielding  it  are  unknown.  • 

Though  the  Arabs  may  have  copied  the  descriptions  of 
Greek  authors,  it  is  probable  that  the  substance  was  known 
to  eastern  nations  independent  of  all  western  intercourse. 
It  is  highly  valued  in  India,  and  forms  an  article  of  com- 
merce from  Caubul  and  Cashmere  to  the  north-western 

iirovinces  of  India,  where  it  is  sold,  at  the  Ilunlwar  fair 
leld  in  April,  at  a  high  price,  sometimes  as  much  as  40 
rupees,  or  4/.  a  pound.  This  is  very  similar  in  form  and 
appearance  to  Turkey  salep,  though  the  tubers  arc  twice  ns 
large  as  the  best  procurable  in  London. 

The  plant  yielding  the  Cashmerian  salep  has  not  been 
yet  fully  described,  but  Dr.  Royle  obtained  specimens  of  the 
tubers  with  the  plant  (not  in  flower)  attached  to  them  in 
1S36,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  hills  near  the  J  hilum,  on  the 
road  from  Northern  India  to  Cashmere.  This  plant 
ho  has  named  Eulophia  vera.  Another  species,  E.  cam- 
peslris,  found  in  the  jungly  plains  at  the  foot  uf  the 
Himalayas,  yields  tubers  which  are  collected  by  the  natives 
and  sold  as  a  substitute  for  salep  misree.  Another  plant, 
supposed  to  be  E.  herbacea,  yields  another  variety  of  sulep 
in  the  Himalayan  Mountains;  of  the  former,  Dr.  Rojle 
states,  that  having  obtained  some  of  the  tubers  and  pre- 
pared them  as  salep,  that  is,  scalded  them  in  boiling  water 
and  then  carefully  dried  them,  he  found  they  had  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  salep  of  commerce,  and  when 
prepared  as  arrow-root  or  gruel,  afforded  a  very  agreeable 
and  nutritious  article  of  diet,  similar  to  that  obtained  from 
the  commercial  salep. 

Salsp  consists  of  the  dried  tubers  of  several  orcbideous 
plants,  chiefly  of  the  genus  Orchis,  as  O.  raoris,  O.  mascula. 
O.  maculata,  &c.,  and  from  sumo  species  of  Eulophia.  All 
these  plants  have  two  tubers,  charged  with  nutritious  matter, 
and  while  one  is  nourishing  the  dower-stem  and  seeds  of  the 
current  year,  by  which  it  is  robbed  of  its  store,  the  other  serves 
as  a  reservoir  for  ihe  flower-stem  of  the  succeeding  year.  This 
lost  alono  is  fit  for  use.  Roth  are  dug  up  together,  but  the 
solid  one  only  is  retained.  It  is  dipped  in  warm  water,  after 
which  the  fine  brown  skin  is  easily  removed  by  means  of  a 
coarse  cloth  or  brush.  'The  tubers,  being  thus  cleaned  and 
peeled,  are  to  be  arranged  on  a  tin  plate,  and  then  placed 
within  an  oven  heated  to  the  same  degree  as  is  necessary 
for  baking  bread ;  here  they  are  to  remain  for  seven  or  ten 
minutes,  in  which  time  they  will  exchange  their  opaquo 
and  milky  whiteness  for  a  semi-transparent  horn  like  ap- 
pearance, and  a  yellowish  colour,  retaining  their  original 
bulk.  Being  then  withdrawn  from  the  oven,  tbey  are  ex- 
posed during  some  days  to  dry  and  harden  in  the  air  ;  or 
by  the  employment  of  a  very  gentle  heat,  they  may  bo 
brought  to  the  same  Btato  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours:  atl 
that  is  then  required  to  adapt  the  salep  for  food  is  to  boil  it 
in  water  (or  milk)  to  the  required  consistency."  (Lihrury 
Entertaining  Knowledge, '  Vegetable  Substances :  Food 
of  Man,'  p.  159.)  In  Armenia  the  tubers,  while  yet  soft, 
arc  strung  together  on  threads,  and  suspended  in  the  sun, 
which  is  sufficient  to  dry  them  without  artificial  heal.  The 
chemical  composition  of  salep  varies  according  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  growth  when  tho  tubers  are  taken  up.  Though 
salep  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of  starch,  there  is  very  little 
pure  starch  present,  the  chief  constituent  being  that  form  of 
gum  termed  bassorine.  With  cold  water  salep  very  slowly 
swells  and  forms  a  mucilage  ;  but  one  part  of  salep- powder 
with  forty-eight  parts  of  water  boiled  or  heated  forms  a 
thick  mucilage,  which  has  very  peculiar  qualities,  inasmuch 
as  with  either  calcined  magnesia,  bisulphatc  of  quinia,  or 
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biborate  of  soda,  it  thickens  into  a  solid  glue-like  substance. 
This  may  be  of  service  in  tbo  arts.  But  the  chief  use  of 
uU-p  is  as  a  mild  and  digestible  article  of  food :  and  as  the 
orchis  al»ounds  in  our  meadows,  a  large  supply  of  nourish- 
ment might  be  obtained  by  digging  up  the  tubers  and  dry- 
ing them,  as  above  stated,  and  as  was  recommended  in  the 
last  century  by  Dr.  Percival  (On  the  Preparation,  Cul- 
ture, and  Use  of  the  Orchis-root,  IT 73).  I  u  that  work  it 
is  stated  that  salep  has  the  property  of  concealing  the  taste 
of  salt-water  (see  also  Pfiilns.  Magazine,  vol.  xviii.,  161); 
'  a  property,'  observes  Sir  Wliitclaw  Ainslie,  '  which  might 
be  turned  to  good  account  in  Ioiik  voyages ;  the  mucilage  is 
best  to  be  used  for  this  purpose'  {Materia  Jndica). 

Salep  is  composed  chiefly  of  bassorinc,  some  soluble  gum, 
and  a  little  starch ;  by  some  it  is  considered  as  containing 
the  largest  portion  of  nutritious  matter  in  the  smallest  space. 

SALERNITA'NA  SCHOLA,  or  Schoot  of  Salerno,  the 
earliest  school  in  Christian  Europe  where  medicine  was 
professed,  taught,  and  practised.  Salerno,  from  its  con- 
nection with  Constantinople  and  the  Saracens,  became  tho 
centre  of  the  united  learning  of  the  Latins,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Arabians ;  and  hence  it  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in 
Europe  where  the  sciences  awoke  from  the  slumber  of  bar- 
barism. Amongst  other  arts,  it  was  celebrated  very  early 
for  the  profession  of  medicine,*  and  its  first  fame  was  de- 
rived from  the  extraordinary  cures  said  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  relics  of  Saint  Archelais.  This  lady,  with  two 
other  holy  virgins,  Tbccla  and  Susanna,  suffered  martyrdom 
in  the  persecution  of  Dioclotian,  about  the  year  293,  and 
their  remains  were  at  length  deposited  in  the  church  of  the 
Benedictine  nuns  of  Saint  George  at  Salerno.  (Anton. 
Maixa,  Hittor.  Epit.  de  Rebut  Salern.,  Neap.,  16ol,  4lo., 
cap.  vi.)  In  an  antient  chronicle,  quoted  by  Maxza,  it  is 
said  that  the  first  founders  of  tho  school  of  Salerno  were 
RabinusElinus.a  Jew;  Pontus,  a  Greek ;  Adala,  a  Saracen ; 
and  Salernus.aLatin,  who  taught  medicine  in  their  respective 
language*,  but  at  what  sera  is  not  mentioned.  (Anion.  Maxza, 
Salern.  Hist.,  cap.ix.)  Though  medical  works  had  never  been 
wanting  in  the  dark  ages,  and  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen  were  translated  into  Latin  as  early  as  the  sixth  cen- 
tury ,*  yet  this  art  was  principally  derived  from  the  Arabians, 
who  likewise  learned  it  from  the  Greeks.  After  that  war- 
like people  had  softened  into  habits  of  peace  and  luxury, 
by  the  encouragement  of  their  khalifs,  and  particularly  ot 
AlMamoun,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  they 
applied  themselves  to  learning.  Many  of  the  Greek  writers 
wore  translated  into  Arabic;  and  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle, 
and  the  art  of  medicine  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  became 
their  favourite  studies.  In  their  frequent  visits  to  the  port  of 
Salerno,  the  knowledge  which  they  freely  communicated 
was  eagerly  received  there  and  diligently  cultivated.  For 
many  centuries  the  most  able  professors  of  medicine  were 
the  higher  prelates  and  the  superior  monks.J 

Connected  with  the  city  of  Salerno  by  its  vicinity,  and  the 
similarity  of  its  literary  pursuits,  was  the  monastery  of  Mount 
Casino.  Here  and  at  Salerno  great  progress  in  the  sciences 
had  been  made,  when  the  arrival  of  Constantinus  Afer  com- 
menced a  new  rcra  of  learning  and  fame.  This  celebrated 
man  was  born  at  Carthage.  After  thirty-nine  years  spent 
in  study  at  Bagdad  and  in  travel,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  master  of  all  the  learning  then  current  in  the 
world,  and  particularly  of  medicine.  His  talents  excited 
the  jealousy  of  his  rivals,  he  was  obliged  to  Hy,  and  took 
refuire  at  Salerno  in  1 060.  He  was  discovered  by  the 
brother,  of  the  khalif  of  E^ypt.  who  happened  to  be  in  that 
city,  and  who  recommended  him  to  Robert  Guiscard.  By 
this  prince  he  was  patronised,  and  made  his  secretary. 
Having  been  converted  to  Christianity,  he  became  a  monk, 
and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Mount  Casino  about  tho 
year  1075,  where  Desiderius  was  tho  abbot.  He  died  ill 
1087,  after  having,  by  his  wonderful  cures,  the  multitude 
of  books  he  wrote,  and  the  numbur  and  fame  of  his  scho- 
lars, raised  the  reputation  of  the  School  of  Salerno  to  the 
greatest  height.  Some  of  his  works  have  been  printed  (Basil., 

In  ittbe  I'wtttuitaiia,  ubi  maxima-  tnedironira  'cliol*  ab  autlquo  tcm 
porahahentur-.'  OtrVtie.  V  .talis.  •  Hut.  Keel*...'  lib.  111.,  n,  477  (< 
!''mrJi  . '         *a       lu**'    '  s'u  d»'  """P1 «"  P»P»  Giovanni 
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1536,  1539,2  vols,  fol.),  and  others  remain  in  manuscript.* 
rhe  names  of  few  of  his  disciples  have  been  recorded. 
We  find  mention  however  of  Atto,  chaplain  to  the  empress 
Agues,  who  translated  tho  works  of  his  master  from  various 
languages  into  Latin.  (Pet.  Diac,  De  I'iris  lllustr.,  cap. 
xxix.)  Another  of  his  pupils  was  John,  the  physician,  an 
eloquent  and  learned  man,  who  published  a  book  of  aphi*- 
rUms,  and  died  at  Naples,  where  he  deposited  the  books 
written  by  his  master.  Gariopontus  seems  likewise  to  have 
been  a  contemporary.  (Moreau,  Prolegom.,  p.  11.)  It  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  ascertain  the  other  celebrated  phy- 
sicians of  Salerno  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  soon  after  the 
1 1  mo  when  the  'Regimen  Sanitatis  Salernrtanum '  was  writ- 
ten. The  earliest  whose  name  occurs  is  Nicolaus,  who, 
amongst  other  works,  wrote  a  book,  still  extant,  entitled 
'  Antidotarium,'  upon  medicines,  which  was  thought  to  have 
been  the  summit  of  medical  knowledge.  [Nicouai  s  Pro- 
positus.} It  was  commented  upon  by  John  Platearius,  in 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  many  other  writers. 
MusandinuB  wrote  upon  diet,  Maurus  upon  urine  and  phle- 
botomy. Tho  specific  works  of  John  Ca&taltus,  Matthew 
Solomon,  aud  Ricardus  Senior  are  not  enumerated.  There 
were  other  learned  men  who  studied  medicine  at  Salerno  in 
that  century,  but  removed  to  other  places,  such  as  Saint 
Bruno,  bishop  of  Sigma,  afterwards  abbot  of  Casino,  and 
again  bishop,  who  died  in  1 12C  :  Rotuualdus  the  second,  arch- 
bishop of  Salerno  from  1 107  to  1  lbl,  who  attended  William, 
king  of  Sicily,  as  his  physician,  in  1127;  Saladiuus  Ascu- 
lanus,  physician  to  the  prince  of  Turcntum  in  1163.  (Ae- 
gidius  Corbo).;  PelrusDiac;  Mama;  &c)  Nor  was  the 
healing  art  confined  to  men  only:  there  were  many  of  the 
fair  sex  who  were  celebrated  for  their  medical  skill.  The 
time  when  most  of  them  lived  is  uncertain,  but  probably  in 

]  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries.    Order* u» 
Vital  is  speaks  of  a  woman  unequalled  in  medicine  in  1059: 

\  '  Rodulfus  cognomento  Mala- Corona,  Physicm  scicntiarn 
tarn  copiosc  habuit,  ut  in  urbe  PsalernitauS,  ubi  ma 
medicorum  scholse  ab  antiquo  tempore  habentur,  nen 
in  medicinali  arte,  prseler  quandam  sapientem  matronam. 
sibi  parem  iuvenirel*  {Hist.  Eccl.,  lib.  iii..  ad  an.  1509, 
p.  477).  Abella  wrote  a  poem  in  two  books,  '  De  Atrabile  et 
de  Naturt  Scminis  Humani.'  Mercurialis  composed  books 
•  De  Crisibus,' '  De  Fcbre  Postilenli,"  '  De  Curatione  Vul- 
nerum/  '  De  Unguentis.'  Rebecca,  a  work  'De  Febribus, 
de  Urmia,  ot  do  Embryoiie.'  Trotla  or  Trottula's  book 
'  De  Mulicrum  Passiotubus  ante,  in,  et  post  Partum*  is 
allowed  to  be  a  forgery.*  ScntiaGucma  lectured  on  medi- 
cine, and  Coiustutitia  Catcn.la  received  the  honour  of  the 
doctornle. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  mention  all  tho  learned  men  vtio 
studied  physic  at  Salerno  after  the  twelfth  century,  of  whom 
Mazza  lias  given  a  long  catalogue.  From  these  we  may 
however  except  John  de  Proeida.a  nobleman  and  ph>s;cian 
of  Salerno,  the  friend  and  physician  of  Manfred,  king  of 
Sicily,  and  the  adviser  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers. 

When  tho 'Regimen  Sanitatis*  was  written,  the  professors 
contented  themselves  with  the  humble  title  of  the  School  of 
Salerno.  By  the  privileges  of  subsequent  sovereigns,  it 
gradually  constituted  a  regular  university.  Ruggtero.  king 
of  Sicily,  about  the  year  1137,  enacted  a  law  that  all  who 
designed  to  practise  medicine  should  be  examined  and  ap- 
proved by  his  officials  and  judges,  under  the  penalty  of  lite 
confiscation  of  all  their  goods.  By  '  offiL-ials'  it  w  fc.upi.osed 
that  the  physicians  of  Salerno  were  understood,  as  he  had 
recently  given  great  privileges  to  that  city.  The  emperor 
Frederic  II.,  having  established  likewise  a  university  at 
Naples,  published  edicts  for  its  government,  winch  were 
finally  promulgated  in  1231.  The  study  of  physic  and 
lectures  in  that  art  were  restrained  to  those  two  univer- 
sities. Students  were  to  apply  themselves  to  logic  fox 
three  years  before  they  commenced  the  study  of  medicine, 
which  they  were  to  pursue  for  five  years;  uor  were  they 
then  admitted  till  tbey  had  practised  for  one  year  under  an 
expert  physician.  After  a  public  examination,  the  university 
of  Salerno  had  full  power  to  grant  a  licence  to  practise: 
that  of  Naples  could  only  certify  the  sufficiency  of  the  can- 


t  Abort  tho  yMfSW.naiPlodonutrNwmmwMladh.M*  monk*  •  l.rgfte  Hip. 
"■f^01  c*  ™'?tin,..L!!;",ii'.''"l!'ui  "mvrrw.;'  Mumtoai.'  AnU<(.  tul.,  vol.  ill.. 

..  Tour*  io  1163 
ill!  lo  IS16.th««lcnr».»d  uouk,  »*r*  proh,l«t,.l  from 
no.  ol  .drown,  aud  ptayieiau.,  but  Uwy  Mil)  cooUu.md 


pucrilei 

cut.  930.  rd.  Mnllol.  1740.  lot. 

I  Hubwo.wiitly.  by  the  council,  of  Utcraa  in  1139.  of  Tour*  io  1163.  and 
ln«  ih-crrc  or  lloauc iiu 
axcrciaion 
th«  practice. 


•  IIU  hiilory  appears  originally  io  Laonl*  Oatlvmu  '  Chroniooa 
Neap.  4to.  1616.  lib  Ui ,  cap  mt.;  awl  Petri 
Cnai>i<m>..'  cap.  xxiil.  (In  '  tlibl.  Max.  Vet.  Patr. 


awl  Prtrua  Diaronu*,  *  IV  Viri»IUa»u 

Inio.  \\l .  p.  3Ui.  fuL  L»U . 
1677>.    From  them*  lu  M.irat..  •  Adt.  Itol..*  vol  Hi.,  dua.  *iiv.,t>.«*Mi  Gun  . 
.'ol  it.,  p.  JIB?  t-'abtkii  •  RibUulh.  Ura-ca,-  »ol.  stii,  p.  1*3,  •uTVet.;  '  Bib 
liotb.  Mid.  Latin.,'  wJ.  i .  p.  1 192,  lu. 
t  Km  a  dlwenatioa  by  C.  U.  Otonrr,  tmlitlcd  •  Nnjiw  Eroa.  d«d,<m>  ln>l  al« 
.  »rd  8«U>ruiUniu  quldum  Medicu*.  laqua  ChriaUanii*,  auctor  LibcUi  eat  am  l>» 
I  Motbi*  Mulierum  mniibitu,,'  4io..  Jenar,  i;j3. 
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didate  to  the  king  or  bis  chancellor,  who  granted,  the 
licence.  Hie  names  of  'doctor'  and  master  were  not  then 
known  as  specific  titles  of  honour,  but  were  used  in  their 
original  significations  for  teachers  or  persons  skilled  in  their 
art. 

The  licensed  practitioners  took  an  oath  to  observe  the 
regulations  respecting  medicines,  to  inform  tho  court  if 
apothecaries  did  not  prepare  their  drugs  properly,  and  to 
give  advice  to  the  poor  gratis.    Every  physician  was  to  visit 
his  patient  at  least  twice  a  day,  and  once  in  tho  night  if 
necessary,  and  was  not  to  receive  for  bis  attendance  more 
than  half  a  golden  (arena*  daily;  or  if  called  out  of  the 
city,  throe  la  rente  and  his  expenses,  or  four  larense  to  pro- 
vide himself    He  was  not  to  undertake  to  cure  a  disorder 
for  a  specific  sum,  or  to  keep  an  apothecary's  shop,  or  to  be 
in  partnership  with  an  apothecary.  Surgeons  were  to  study 
for  one  year,  and  to  be  perfect  in  anatomy  before  they  were 
admitted  to  practise.    Apothecaries  were  to  take  an  oath  to 
compound  their  medicines  according  to  the  forms  prescribed, 
and  for  a  fixed  price,  which  for  simple  drugs  was  three 
tnreniD  an  ounce.    Such  were  the  regulations  of  the  em- 
peror Frederick  The  three  professions  appear  to  have  been 
kept  distinct  as  early  as  the  time  of  Avenxoar,  who  was  born 
at  Seville  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  even  in  the  time  of 
CeUus.    (Freind,  HUtoria  Medicines,  ed.  Paris,  1735,  •):•.>  , 
p.  253  ;  Le  Clerc,  Hitt.  de  la  Med.,  p.  334.)    These  constitu- 
tions, and  the  privileges  of  the  university  of  Salerno,  were 
confirmed  and  extended  by  other  princes,  and  were  in  force  in 
modern  times.   They  are  the  most  antient  medical  statutes 
in  Europe,  and  show  the  state  of  the  medical  professions  in 
those  early  times.    When  fully  established,  the  university 
consisted  of  ten  doctors,  of  whom  the  eldest  had  the  title  of 
prior.    Their  common  seal  bore  the  image  of  St.  Matthew, 
their  patron  saint,  whose  body  had  been  given  to  them  by 
Robert  Guiscard,  and  the  inscription  of  Civitas  Hippocratis.' 
Students  were  admitted  to  the  doctorate  by  the  solemn  form 
of  having  a  book  put  into  their  hands,  a  ring  on  their  fingers, 
a  crown  of  laurel  on  their  heads,  and  a  kiss  on  their  cheeks. 
(Maxza,  cap.  ix. ;  Freind,  Hist.  Med.)  The  medical  science  of 
the  Arabians,  thus  introduced  into  Salerno,  was  in  substance 
that  of  the  Greeks,  from  whom  it  was  derived.    In  the 
theory  and  cure  of  diseases  they  followed  the  opinions  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen;  not  indeed  in  their  native  sim- 
plicity, but  often  corrupted  by  their  own  vain  and  fanciful 
inventions,  by  the  superstitions  of  astrology,  and  the  follies 
of  alchemy.    (Freind,  p.  479 ;  Gian.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1 19.  sec.  3.) 
Yet  it  is  admitted  that  the  modern  science  of  medicine  owes 
tnuch  to  their  improvements.    They  greatly  extended  the 
Materia  Medica  by  the  introduction  of  many  efficacious  re- 
medies.   They  added  to  tho  list  of  medical  plants.  The  first 
liut  very  gradual  introduction  of  chemistry  into  medicine  is 
Mholly  theirs  (as  all  the  chemistry  that  is  to  be  found  in 
<Jreek  writers  relates  to  the  fusion  or  transmutation  of 
metals),  and  many  of  their  formulae  of  compound  medicines 
still  retain  a  place  in  modern  dispensatories.    In  many 
points  of  practice  they  ventured  to  differ  from  their  masters, 
os  in  less  copious  bleedings,  in  milder  purgatives,  in  substi- 
tuting sugar  for  honey  in  their  syrups ;  and  they  first  gra- 
tided  tho  eyes  and  the  taste  of  their  patients  by  clothing 
their  prescriptions  in  gold  and  silver  leaf— a  luxury  which 
continued  till  within  the  last  few  years. 

Under  the  title  'Regimen  Sanitatis  Salernitanum.'  we 
possess  a  collection  of  dietetical  precepts,  written  chiefly  in 
Latin  rhyming  hexaraeters.J  Tho  poem  is  dedicated,  by 
the  Medical  School  at  Salerno,  to  Robert,  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  who  is  styled  king  of  England,  and  was  probably 
composed,  by  a  physician  of  Salerno,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Johannes  de  Mediolano  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  author  of  it,  which  opinion  was  first  started, 
in  1 649,  by  Zacharias  Sylvius.on  account  of  some  manuscripts 
(one  of  them  as  old  as  14 1 8)  which  had  his  name  in  the  inscrip- 
tion; however,  neither  the  earliest  commentators  and  editors 
nor  the  oldest  nanuscripts  make  any  mention  of  his  name. 
The  number  of  the  verses  varies  much  in  different  manu- 

•  A  *oU  enln  wtv.rh  *fMM  twenty  cralu*.  an  I  would  no*  be  worth  four 
ahillinct  and  two  peure,  'Uunlibel  mini  c.iuiputata  pio  quintpw  florruU,  el 
•  |Ui>1.1wt  llorenn  pro  «e»  tiretii..  el  qaMM  Uirni  pro  duobin  Curoilols  el 
quulibet  Carolino  pr.>  decent  grani».'  (  l>uc 

4  CJiannone.  vil  ii..  p.  -Wj  Tho  ('.unlit  itiirn  are  in  man?  eolleftii>n«;  the 
1»M  i»  K,  Pnuli, '  I'aucuuii  Harberorutn  Iyfgvs  Aii:i<|'n.'  A  voli.  Col,  Venice, 
In  »ol.  u.  P-  3B7.  See  the  '  Kpmtte.  ut  Peter  de  Vinei-.  Frederick  ehao- 
~  U.r..'  lib  Ht.epirt.  10.  11.  13.  The  Connitulicn  >•  entitled  •  De  ProbaWU 
KiperiontUt  MadirorMin.1   

J  Sao  Sir  Alexander  CroVe*.  •  E«ay  on  Rhyming  Lnttn  Verw.'  Osfor.1, 
crown  Bvu..  lHM.and  the  Preface  to  UU  eitilUai  at  Ihe  '  He.lmeu  SamUlU 
Saleraitanum.' 


scripts,  as  the  poem  in  the  middle  ages  received  by  degrees 
many  spurious  additions.  The  oldest  editions,  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Arnaldusde  VtllanoYa.havc  only  three  hundred 
and  sixty- four  verses,  which  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
the  only  genuine  ones,  since  Arnaldus,  who  lived  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  passed  some  time  at  Salerno,  had 
certainly  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  most  accurate 
cony  of  tho  poem.  Tho  whole  work  was  much  esteemed,  not 
only  in  the  middle  ages,  but  also  as  late  as  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  it  is  at  the  present  time  an  important  source  of 
information  respecting  the  state  of  medicine  in  that  age. 
As  it  was  not  designed  for  physicians,  but  for  an  unlearned 
sovereign,  and  for  general  use,  its  object  was  rather  the  pre- 
servation of  health  than  the  cure  of  diseases.  The  means 
prescribed  for  this  purpose  consist  in  the  due  observation  of 
the  six  non-naturals  (strangely  so  called  because  they  are 
external,  and  not  parts  of  the  natural  body),  air,  food,  ex- 
ercise, sleep,  the  excretions,  and  the  passions.  To  these 
heads  may  be  reduced  the  various  rules  of  living  in  a  salu- 
brious air  and  observing  tho  changeful  seasons ;  the  minute 
detail  of  all  kinds  of  meat  and  drink,  and  the  qualities  ol 
herbs,  which  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  poem  ;  frequent 
exercise  and  ablutions,  avoiding  sleep  at  improper  times, 
not  neglecting  the  calls  of  nature,  and  avoiding  cares  and 
all  other  violent  agitations  of  the  mind.  The  number  of 
editions  that  have  been  published  of  this  work  is  im 
mense.  A  complete  list  of  them  is  prefixed  to  Acker 
mann's  edition,  Stendal,  1790,  8  vo. ;  Sir  Alexander  Crake's, 
Oxford,  1630,  crown  8vo. ;  and  in  Choulanl'a  Handbuchder 
Buckerkunde  fur  die  AelUre  Medicin,  Leipz.,  1828,  8vo. 
(from  which  two  last  works  the  preceding  account  bas  been 
principally  abridged).  The  best  commentary  is  that  by 
Arnaldus  de  Villa  Nova,  which  has  been  very  frequently 
reprinted,  and  which  bas  formed  the  basis  of  most  of 
the  editions  since  published.  It  was  first  published  at 
Montpelier,  1460,  4to.  Two  of  the  most  useful  and  va- 
luable editions  (though  without  the  Commentary  of  Ar- 
naldus) are  Ackermann's  aud  Crake's  mentioned  above. 
The  work  bas  also  been  translated  into  German,  French, 
English.  Italian,  Dutch,  &e. ;  and  upon  the  whole  no 
medical  work  appears  ever  to  have  enjoyed  greater  popu- 
larity. 

SALE'RNO,  THE  PROVINCE  OF.  one  of  the  ad- 
ministrative divisions  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  called  also 
'  Principato  Citra,'  is  bounded  on  tho  north  by  the  province 
of  Principato  Ultra,  west  by  the  gulf  of  Salerno  and  by  the 

rvince  of  Naples,  south  by  the  gulf  of  Policastro,  and  east 
_  the  province  of  Basihcata.  The  province  of  Salerno  lies 
west  of  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines  and  between 
that  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  except  a  small 
portion  which  spreads  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Apen- 
nines, about  the  sources  of  the  river  Agri.  [Rasilicata.] 
The  length  of  the  province  is  about  80  miles  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  and  its  average  breadth  is  about  30  miles. 
The  central  and  larger  part  of  the  province  consists  of  the 
basin  of  tho  Sele  and  its  affluents.  Tho  Sele  (Silarus)  rises 
in  the  central  Apennines  near  Conza.  Hows  in  a  south-west 
direction,  and  is  joined  about  half-way  between  its  source 
and  the  sea  by  tho  Tanagro  or  Rio  Negro,  which  comes  from 
the  south-east,  and  which  has  a  longer  course  than  the 
Sele  itself,  being  joined,  before  its  confluence  with  the  Sele, 
bv  the  Rio  Rianco,  which  descends  from  tho  Apennines  of 
Muro  in  Rasilicata. 

The  valley  of  the  Tanagro  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  a 
detached  ridge  called  Monte  Alburno,  which  runs  about 
twenty  miles  from  north-west  to  south-east.  West  of  the 
Alburno  is  the  valley  of  the  Pietra  or  Calore,  which  enters 
the  Sele  a  few  miles  above  its  sestuary.  The  valley  of  the 
Calore  is  bounded  to  the  south-west  by  another  ridge,  which 
rises  east  of  Postum,  and  on  which  stands  the  town  of  Ca- 
paccio.  South  of  this  ridge  is  a  fine  region  of  hills  and 
valleys  sloping  towards  the  coast,  and  extending  to  the  south 
as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Policastro.  This  tract  of  country,  which 
was  known  to  the  anlients  by  the  name  of '  Psstanre  vallo*,' 
is  now  called  'II  Cilento,'  from  the  small  river  Alento  which 
flows  through  it.  [P^stum.]  The  region  of  the  Cilento  is 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  all  sorts  of  fruit,  and  it  contains 
good  pasture:  the  inhabitants  are  noted  for  their  industry 
and  honesty.  They  have  numerous  coasting  vessels,  with 
which  they  trade  with  Salerno  and  Naples.  This  district 
contains  many  villages,  and  above  100,000  inhabiiants.  A 
road  has  been  constructed  of  late  years  from  Salerno  tu 
Vallo,  which  is  the  principal  town  of  this  secluded  district. 
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Tho  town  of  Polioastro  was  formerly  of  earn 
but  being  sacked  and  hall' destroyed  by  the  lurks  in  the 
sixtci  ulh  century,  it  has  never  recovered,  and  is  now  an  in- 
simiinc  ant  place.  Sapii.  which  is  further  cast  in  the  inner- 
most recess  of  il.c  gulf  of  Policastro.  is  a  place  of  some  trade, 
und  has  a  natural  harbour. 

The  southern  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Sorrento,  as  Inr  as 
Cape  Cumpanella,  belongs  also  to  the  province  of  Salerno. 
Tho  towns  of  Vietri,  La  Scala,  Positano,  Amalll,  and  Ma- 
ion  arc  m  this  district,  which  is  remarkably  populous  and 
healthy.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  engaged  m  maritime 
trade.  [Amalki] 

A  long  ridge,  which  is  un  offset  of  the  central  Apennines, 
run*  in  a  westward  direction,  dividing  the  province  of 
S'llorno  from  that  of  Avellino  or  Principato  Ultra,  and  then 
running  along  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula  of  Sorrento. 
This  ridge  forms  a  natural  boundary  between  the  plain  of 
Campania  and  the  basin  of  the  Sele.  The  administrative 
province  of  Salerno  however  includes  also  a  district  north  of 
extending  to  the  banks  of  the  Sarno.  The  towns 
and  Sarno  are  in  this  district.    [Nocera  dei 


l 111*  I'M 

of  Nocera 
Paoani]  ' 

Salkrno  (the  Roman  Salernum),  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, ami  an  archbishop's  sec.  isa  walled  town  of  11,000 
inhabitants,  finely  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  and  surrounded 
by  a  beautiful  tract  of  country  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
An  old  Norman  castle  rises  on  a  cliff  abovo  the  top.  The 
harbour  of  Salerno  is  only  suited  for  small  vessels.  Salerno 
has  a  royal  lyceum.  a  court  of  justice  for  the  province,  a 
theatre,  and  many  churches  and  convents.  The  most  re- 
markable building  is  the  cathedral,  built  or  restored  in  the 
eleventh  century,  by  Robert  Guiscard.  the  Norman  con- 
quoror.  who  adorned  it  with  columns  of  porphyry,  a  mosaic 
pavement,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity  which  ho  took 
from  Prcstum.  Among  the  modern  buildings  the  palace  of 
the  intendente,  or  governor,  is  considered  handsome.  The 
quay  along  the  sea-shore  is  a  fine  promenade.  An  annual 
loir  of  both  native  and  foreign  goods  is  hold  at  Salerno  in 
the  month  of  September,  which  is  the  most  considerable  in 
the  kingdom,  and  is  resorted -to  by  all  tho  merchants  from 
Naples. 

The  other  towns  of  the  province,  besides  thoso  already 
mentioned,  are :  I,  La  Cava,  a  town  of  5000  inhabitants, 
and  a  bishop's  see.  delightfully  situated  in  a  valloy  of  the 
Apennines,  on  the  high  road  from  Naples  to  Salerno.  The 
population  is  chielly  employed  in  manufacturing  linen, 
silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  and  pottery.  The  neighbouring  Be- 
nedictine convent  has  a  valuable  library  ofMSS.  and  some 
good  paintings.  2,  Sarno,  a  considerable  town  in  the  plain 
of  Campania,  near  the  river  of  the  same  name,  five  mile* 
north  of  Nocero,  has  several  convents  and  churches,  and 
about  10,000  inhabitants.  .).  Eboli,  in  a  plain  south-east  of 
Salerno,  and  on  the  high  road  to  Calabria,  where  the  road  to 
Pmslum  branches  off  to  the  south,  is  a  poor  town  with  about 
5000  iuhabitahts.  4,  Molitemo,  a  town  in  the  Apennines, 
on  the  borders  of  Basilicata,  and  near  the  sources  of  the 
Agri.  has  6000  inhabitants,  and  gives  the  title  of  prince  to  a 
Neapolitan  family,  the  late  representative  of  which  figured 
in  the  revolutions  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century. 

The  population  of  the  province  amounts  to  about  513,000 
inhabitants,  distributed  among  161  communes.  Of  this  po- 
pulation about  5)4.000  aro  owners  of  land  or  houses,  2:1.1,000 
are  ogricultural  labourers,  4700  are  seafaring  men,  '2300 
priest*.  10S0  monks,  and  980  nuns.  Tho  number  of  vessels 
belonging  to  the  province  consists  of  about  '17b,  including 
flshing-boals.  (Serrisiori,  Statittica  d Italia;  Petroni, 
Centimentn  de  Reali  Dominj.) 

SALFORD,  one  of  ihe  six  hundreds  into  which  the 
county  of  I^ancoster  is  divided  [Lancashire],  contains  seven 
market-towns — Manchester,  Bolton,  Bury,  Ashton-under- 
Lync,  Oldham,  Rochdale,  and  Salford;  and  consists  of  the 
following  eleven  parishes: — 1,  Bolton  Division — Bolton, 
Bury,  Dean,  Radcliffe.  Wigan ;  2,  Manchester  Division — 
Beswick  (extra  parochial),  Eccles.  Manchester,  Preatwich- 
ciim-OMham;  3,  Middleton  Division— Middleton,  Prest- 
wich-cum  Oldham,  Rochdale.  These  parishes  comprise  one 
hundred  township*.  The  district  contains  the  following 
canal*:  the  Duke  of  IJridgcwater's,  the  Bolton.  Bury,  and 
Manchester,  the  Stockport,  the  Rochdale,  the  Worsley  and 


Leeds,  Birmingham,  London.  Stockport,  Preston.  The  pin- 
cipal  rivers  and  rivulets  aro  the  Merney.  Irwcll,  Taaw,  Med- 
lock.  Irk,  Roch,  and  Calder.  The  hundred  is  twenty-n, 
miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  niitcleea  in  blew, 
from  south  to  north. 

At  the  original  division  of  parishes  Salford  was  thinly 
peopled,  which  accounts  fur  there  being  so  few  in  this  now 
crowded  district.  Few  of  the  great  landed  proprietor*  rendu 
in  their  anticnt  mansions,  most  of  tbera  having  sought  i 
retreat  where  lund  is  less  valuable  and  rural  enjoyments  are 
less  encroached  on  by  manufacturing  occupations. 

There  is  a  great  contrast  between  this  hundred  si  ibt 
time  of  the  Conquest  and  at  the  present  day.  At  the  fortui? 
time  it  contained!  only  the  towns  of  Salford.  Manchester.  Rid- 
cliffr,  und  Rochdale.  At  present  the  whole  region  iscownd 
with  towns  and  villages ;  and  instead  of  sending  lolhegioi 
council  of  the  nation  one  baron,  the  hundred  of  Salford  Bin 
sends  ten  members  to  Parliament,  exclusive  of  the  kai«to» 
of  the  shire.  In  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  the  hundred  of 
Salford,  then  held  of  the  king,  yielded  only  it.  toll* 
roval  revenue;  while  in  the  year  1629  its  parol**  and 
townships  were  valued  at  1,554,314/.  per  annum,  and  pad 
3238/.  to  the  county  rate,  upon  an  assessment  of  oiw  half- 
penny in  the  pound. 

Within  the  last  century  the  increase  of  population  and  *f 
property  in  Salford  hundred  has  been  very  great,  osmg 
chielly  to  its  being  tho  great  seal  of  the  cotlon-tnanufaciunr. 
In  1U3I  it  had  of  families  chielly  employed  in  ngnc-jliore 
5130,  and  of  families  chiefly  employed  in  trade  and  maau' 
facturcs  96,172.  In  I  SOI  the  population  was  2*UU. 
which  in  181 1  bad  risen  to  356,784,  and  in  1631  had rearW'< 
612.414.  This  growth  has  been  most  decided  m  il* 
vicinity  of  Manchester.  The  following  table,  exhibii.m; 
the  rateable  value  in  twenty  different  township*  al  t;.w 
different  periods,  shows  the  great  increase  which  hi*  tain 
place  in  this  manufacturing  district  :— 

Assessment  for  County  Rate  in  Twenty  ToanAip- 

Yowtv  Value.   YctljV.loe.  Vnri'VilJ. 
Township*.  idli 

Manchester  .       •  £303.732 


Salford          .  .  47.910 

Chorltonon-Medlock  l'J.4s4 

Ardwick        .  .  11.097 

Pendleton      .  .  16,425 

Chectham     .  .  8.524 

Ashtou-under-Lvne  33.548 

Oldham        .  .  29,970 

Bury     .       .  .  10.546 

Blackburn     .  .  37,624 

Picston         .  .  34.936 

Great  Bolton  .  27,661 

Little  Bolton  .  11. 755 

Over  Darwin  .  6,629 

Haslin^dcu    •  .  8,4  72 

Crumpsull     .  .  2,910 

Fiiilsworth     .  .  4.641 

Stretford       .  .  7.060 

Pilkington     .  .  12.193 

Prestwich      .  .  5,699 


£647,416  £1,064,980  £l,MSv«* 


The  increase,  great  as  it  is  in  the  yearly  value  o< ^ 
able  property  in  the  township  of  Manchester.  «rt"rt  »*> 
more  than  doubled  since  1815,  is  yet  in  a  less  ratw «» 
crease  than  many  other  townships;  and  the 
amount  of  value  of  the  twenty  townships  has  nearlj  tr***- 
within  the  twenty-five  yeors.   The  aggregate  value  ol  iw 
able  properly  in  all  the  twenty  townships  (including  «* 
Chester)  in  1815,  vir.  647,416/".,  is  exceeded  by  the  pw-* 
value  of  property  in  the  township  of  Manchester  alone. 
722.640/.  ,. 

For  many  years  a  house  of  correction  at  Hunt  s  »aa 
Manchester,  now  occupied  os  the  Castle  Inn,  hadserw 
a  common  gaol,  as  well  for  the  town  of  Manchester  »■ 
the  hundred  of  Salford;  but  in  the  year  IMS !  m  ■ * 
parliament  was  obtained  for  the  erection  of  the      ^  •. 
Prison  on  ibo  right  bank  of  the  I  r well,  and  on  the 
May.  !  787,  the  foundations  of  the  gaol  were  laid.  1*" 
the  inscription  on  the  foundation-slone  runs  thus: 


Wigan,  ond  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool.    From  Manchester,    there  may  remain  to  posterity  a  ...»  - 

which  maybe  practically  considered  as  its  centre,  railways  and  gratitude  of  this  county  to  that  most  excellent  pt> 
now  phi  in  almost  every  direction — to  Liverpool,  Bolton,  I  who  bath  so  fully  proved'  the  wisdom  and  bumaJiij 


monument  of  the  a»f  ^ 
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separate  and*  solitary  confinement  of  offenders,  this  prison  I  of  containing  at  ono  time  583  male  and  214  female  prison- 
is  inscribed  with  the  name  of  John  Howard.'  In  April,  era,  in  all  797.  The  average  number  is  700.  The  cost  of 
1 790,  *  this  gaol  and  penitentiary  house'  was  opened  for  the    a  male  prisoner  is  about  2d.  a  day ;  of  a  female.  IJJt/.  a-day. 


reception  of  p  risuners, 

It  is  one  of  the  best  conducted  prisons  in  England.  The 
"llicera  are  appointed  by  the  magistrates  of  the  hundred. 
The  majority  of  male  prisoners  are  employed  in  weaving, 
hat  or  shoo  making,  tailoring,  or  on  the  tread-mills,  of  which 
thero  are  six.  The  female  prisoners  are  occupied  in  weaving, 
sewing,  washing,  and  heading  pins.  The  proceeds  from  the 
prisoners' earning  in  1835  amounted  to  524/.  In  summer 
the  prisoners  rise  and  go  to  work  at  six  in  the  morning,  and 
continue  their  labour  to  the  same  hour  in  the  evening,  with 
the  allowance  of  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  an  hour  for 
dinner,  and  an  hour  on  quitting  work.  In  winter  their 
hours  of  labour  are  regulated  by  the  extent  of  daylight. 
Prayers  are  road  every  morning,  and  divine  service  u  per- 
formed twice  on  the  Sunday.  Bibles,  prayer-books,  and 
tracts  are  distributed  among  the  prisoners  by  the  chaplain. 
In  the  month  of  November,  1834,  the  silent  system  was 
introduced.  The  gross  expenditure  for  the  year  1837-8  was 
8256/.  The  total  number  of  persons  confined  in  the 
prison  in  the  course  of  the  year  ending  October,  1836,  was 
6551,  namely,  4783  males  and  1868  females.    It  is  capable 


a-day. 

For  the  year  1837-8  thcro  was  expended  in  food  for  the 
prisoners  the  Bum  of  2534/. :  namely,  for  bread,  meal,  peas, 
salt,  and  pepper,  1734/.;  for  butchers'  meat.  505/.;  for 
potatoes  295/.  From  Jan.  1794  to  Jan.  1838,  there  were 
94,340  persons  committed.  The  sum  paid  in  salaries  for 
the  year  1835  was  2231/.  14*.  G</.  By  a  return  of  prisoners 
in  the  New  Bailey,  who  are  known  to  havo  been  at  large 
committing  depredations  for  the  time  specified,  it  appears 
that  40  thieves  had  been  plundering  for  a  year,  50  for  two 
tears,  17  for  threo  years,  10  for  four  years,  5  for  five  years, 
1  for  six  years,  3  for  seven  years,  and  1  for  nine  years ; — 
total  127  prisoners.  The  average  duration  of  each  prison- 
er's career  of  depredation  before  the  imprisonment  is  two 
years  and  three  months.  Juvenile  delinquency  abounds 
in  the  district.  The  number  of  offenders  of  twenty  years 
of  age  and  under  who  annually  pass  through  it  is  1 000, 
but  the  number  brought  before  the  magistrates  in  one  year 
is  4000.  The  crime  which  these  numbers  indicate  is  how- 
ever committed  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  person*, 
and  by  the  same  round  of  offenders.  The  following  tables 
give  valuablo  information  ou  this  important  subject. 


Aget,  Sex,  Offences,  Degree  of  Education,  and  Retult  of  Trial  of  the  Prisoners  of  Twenty  Veart  of  Age  and 
under,  committed  to  the  New  Bailey  Sessions,  from  the  17 tA  of  October,  1839,  to  the  24M  of  February,  1840, 
being  the  result  of  Four  Sessions  held  during  that  period. 
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S  A  l.FORD,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Manchester 
and  hundred  of  Salford,  is  divided  from  Manchester  by  the 
river  Irwell,  over  which  there  arc  Ave  bridges  from  one 
place  to  the  other.  Tdl  the  passing  of  tho  Reform  Act  it 
was  considered  as  little  more  than  a  suburb  of  Manchester, 
with  which  it  is  still  intimately  connected  by  commercial, 
social,  and  domestic  relations.  It  is  now  however  a  large, 
populous,  and  improving  town,  having  its  own  municipal 
government,  and  returning  a  member  to  parliament.  Sal- 
ford  may  be  viewed  cither  as  a  township  in  the  parish  of 
Manchester,  or  as  a  borough  comprising  three  other  town- 
ships. 

In  1773-4  an  enumeration  of  the  houses  and  inhabitants 
in  the  town  and  parish  of  Manchester  was  taken  from  an 
actual  survey,  and  deposited  by  Dr.  John  Whittaker,  April 
27.  in  the  college  library.  [Manchester.] 


1  louse*. 

Kami)!**. 

Male.. 

Female* 

MarrUsJ. 

Wit«. 

Widow*. 

Man- 

3402 

5317 

10,548 

11,933 

77-24 

432 

1064 

chester 

Salford 

866 

1099 

2,248 

2.517 

1775 

89 

149 

In  1801  the  population  of  the  township  was  13,611,  and 
in  1831  it  had  reached  40,786. 

History.— According  to  Whittaker,  Salford  signifies  the 
Sal  or  Hall  at  the  Ford,  that  is.  the  passage  across  the  Irwell 
near  which  the  mansion  of  the  thane  was  situated.  It  gave 
its  name  to  the  hundred,  of  which  originally  it  was  the  head. 
On  the  general  partition  of  the  country,  the  hundred  was 
retained  by  the  crown,  and  for  this  reason  the  town  of  Sal- 
ford has  ever  been  independent  of  the  Lord  of  Manchester, 
and  continues  to  the  present  time  annexed  to  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster.  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  which  the  township  of 
Salford  originally  supplied  to  tho  officers  of  the  crown,  in 
the  reign  of  the  Confessor  it  contributed  to  the  Exchequer 
the  annual  sum  of  37/.  At.,  including  the  farmed  profit*  of 
the  hundred  court,  as  well  as  the  rents  of  the  demesne 
lands.  The  town  of  Salford  with  the  lands  between  the 
Ribble  and  the  Mersey  were  purchased  in  the  year  1227, 
from  Roger  de  Maresey  by  Ranulph  de  Blundeville,  earl  of 
Chester,  who  in  the  13th  Henry  III.  received  a  confirma- 
tion of  his  purchase,  and  thereupon  granted  a  charter  creat- 
ing Salford  a  free  borough.  In  consequence  of  this  grant, 
the  boroughrceve,  constables,  and  burgesses  of  Salford 
determined,  at  a  general  meeting  held  on  the  16th  June, 
1830,  to  adopt  and  use  as  a  common  seal  for  the  borough 
of  Salford,  the  arms  of  Ranulph  do  Blundeville.  This 
charter  is  substantially  tho  same  as  the  Manchester  charter, 
grunted  by  Thomas  de  Grolley  nearly  a  century  afterwards, 
the  principal  difference  consisting  in  a  provision  '  that  every 
Inugess  shall  have  one  acre  attachod  to  his  burgage,  paying 
twelve  pence  for  all  rents  belonging  to  that  burgage. 

Salford  is  under  the  government  of  a  boroughreeve  and 
constables.  Anticntly  the  duty  of  the  boroughrceve  was  to 
collect  the  rents  and  tolls  of  the  land  .for  the  lord,  as  his 
bailiff,  and  lobe  the  chief  pledge  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace.  At  present  the  duties  of  the  boroughrceve  are  to 
convene  and  preside  at  public  meetings,  to  correspond  with 
public  bodies,  and  to  distribute  certain  charitable  bequests. 
These  officers  are  elected  by  a  jury,  summoned  by  the 
deputy-steward  of  the  hundred,  at  the  king's  Michaelmas 
Lect  of  Salford  hundred.  By  an  act  of  parliament  obtained 
in  the  year  16*29,  the  police  of  Salford  was  separated  from 
that  of  Manchester,  and  placed  under  a  body  of  men  nomi- 
nated 4  the  Commissioners  for  better  cleansing,  lighting, 
watching,  and  regulating  the  town  of  Salford,*  under  whose 
control  the  township  still  remains.  The  commissioners 
arc  the  boroughreeve  and  constables  for  the  time  being,  and 
)  20  persons  occupiers  of  one  or  more  tenements  assessed 
at  20/.  a  year  clear,  or  persons  rated  below  that  amount  but 
being  owners  of  property  producing  30/.  a  year  clear,  to  bo 
elected  commissioners  by  all  persons  assessed  to  tho  relief 
of  the  poor.  The  commissioners  nominate  the  surveyors  of 
highways.  In  1820  Messrs.  Appleby,  Clay,  and  Fisher 
erected  gas-works  in  Clowes  Street,  from  which  Salford 
was  supplied  by  contract  until  December,  1831.  Tho  pre- 
sent gas-works  are  in  Lamb  Lane,  near  the  centre  of  the 
township,  and  tire  the  property  of  the  lay-payers.  They  wore 
erected  in  1835.  under  an  act'of  parliament  ;  the  profits  arc 
impropriated  to  the  improvement  of  the  town,  the  extension 
of  the  works,  and  the  liquidation  of  the  debt.  The  quantity 
of  gas  made  in  1830  was  twenty-six  millions  of  cubic  feet; 


the  price,  8#.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  The  works  -fie  msiuj>ti 
by  a  Board  or  Directors  chosen  annually  from  the  general 
body  of  commissioners.  The  expenditure  of  the  nomai*. 
sioners  of  police,  from  June,  1839.  to  June,  It>40,  was  871;/ 
Within  the  same  time  3S107.  were  expended  by  the  'W 
provement  Committee.' 

Salford  is  rich  in  foundations  for  the  relief  of  the  pwr, 
which  materially  diminish  the  poors' rate.   Some  of  (hew 
charities  would  have  been  more  productive,  if  they  bad  bten 
formerly  as  well  managed  as  they  are  at  present  In  h<u 
Salford  came  under  the  regulations  of  the  New  Poor  lie. 
The  following  statements  rest  on  the  authority  uf,on*  ul 
the  constables: — The  average  number  of  paupers  for  S*1&ib! 
(the  township)  for  the  quarter  ending  December.  It>w, 
Receiving  out-door  relief  ...  790 
Receiving  in-door  relief     .    .  .316 
Average  relief  per  head  about  1#.  0j<±  a  week. 

Auetmmtt  m  Salford  for  the  JW  Rate,  1840. 

Number.  Amifftv 

10/.  and  upwards  3779  Net  rental  £m,m  13 
Under  10/.    .       .    7827  Do.       i:,m  li 

The  assessment  is  taken  on  tho  gross  rental,  allowraj 
5  per  cent,  for  repairs  on  property  above  10/.,  ani  10  per 
cent,  on  all  under  lOi,  and  this  forms  tbe  net  rental  awl 
the  assessments  as  above. 

The  expense*  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  other  etinjK, 
except  those  of  county  and  parish  highways,  are  u  fel- 
low* : — 

1834-5       .        .       .     £4,974  11  4 

1834-  5        .        .        .        4,399  17  2 

1835-  6       .       .       .       4.061    I  8 

1836-  7       .        .       .       4,367   5  2 


Total  in  5  years       .   £26,346  9 
Yearly  average       .       5,269  5 
Expenditure  from  25tb  Decem- 
ber, 1839,  to  25th  December, 
1840  (being  the  first  year 
under  the  Union)  .       .       6,592  17 


4 

10 


Paid  for  county  and  parish 

highway-rates  for  the  5  years 

previous  to  the  Union  7,520   9  4 

Yearly  average  .       .       .  1,504    1  10 

Paid  lost  year   .       .       .  2.091    1  1 


-£l,321  11  11 


569  15  3 


Making  together  an  annual  increase  of    £1.113  11  • 

Salford  Borough.— Hy  the  Act '  For  amending  tlier-pe- 
sentation  of  England  and  Wales,'  Salford  was  con»titBl^» 
parliamentary  borough,  with  tbe  privilege  of  sending  c* 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  borough  indudei 
the  townships  of  Salford,  in  the  parish  of  Manchester,  jo 
nutation  in  1831,  40,876  ;  of  Broughton.  in  the  pan*  w 
Manchester,  population  1589 ;  of  Pendleton,  in  the  Mj""1 
ing  parish  of  Eccles,  population  8435  ;  and  Pendlebsrj,  in 
Ecclcsalso,  population  1556:  making  in  the  whole  »p*r«" 
lation  of  52,456.  Since  1831  the  population  has  inertaKO 
very  much,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  increase  of  uk  pr 
liamentary  constituency.  The  total  number  of  persoBswMt 
names  stood  at  the  first  election  in  1832  on  the  rerised  1<« 
was  1498  ;  in  1834  the  number  had  risen  to  in  I w 
to  2335;  in  1836  to  2638.  In  1S39,  in  consequence  of  Ml 
times,  it  had  fallen  to  2549,  which  number  was  dimmw™ 
in  1840  to  2443,  showing  an  increase  or  about  a  tboasw 
voters  to  the  constituency  in  eight  years,  three  of  which 
years  of  great  commercial  difficulty.  The  first  election  w 
in  1832. 

The  rise  in  the  value  of  property  in  Salford  has  been  wry 
great.  In  1704  Thomas  Dickinson  gave  for  tbe  useot t» 
poor  a  house  and  land  in  Salford,  which  then  prodi** 
Hi.  10*.  a  year,  but  in  1798,  40/.  a  year.  In  1630  Vw- 
phrey  Booth  gave  lands  in  OldGeld  Lane  and  Gravel  L»m 
for  the  repairs  of  Salford  chape)  and  the  surplus!* '»f 
poor,  value  44/.  annual  ront,  which  in  1798  produced  JU- 
I0«.,  and  in  1840  not  less  than  629/.  Of  the  township « 
Broughton,  consisting  of  1 004  statute  acres.  870  »*Pflff: 
by  tho  Rev.  John  Clowes,  an  estate  which,  in  the  W  »™ 
years,  has  more  than  doubled  its  rental,  although  litw 
than  200  acres  have  been  sold  in  the  whole. 
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Manufactures.— The  following  table  shows  the  extent  to 
which  manufactures  are  carried  in  the  borough : — 

tarn  and  Water  [\jwer  in  the  Borough  of  Salford,  Jrom  a  Re- 
port of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  June,  1637. 
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The  condition  of  the  working  clauses  wat  inquired  into  in 
the  years  1834-5-6,  by  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society, 
from  whose  published  Report  we  take  the  following  details : — 
Iu  Salford  the  proportion  which  the  population  examined 
bore  to  the  toial  population  (estimated  at  55,0001  was  74 
per  cent.  ;  72  per  cent,  of  the  houses  are  reported  as  com- 
fortable ;  8  per  cent,  of  the  working  population  resided  iu 
collars- generally  two  rooms,  one  for  sleeping,  the  other 
for  all  other  purposes ;  1108  single  rooms  constituted  each 
a  dwelling ;  9538  dwellings,  at  an  average  weekly  rent  of 
2s.  10rf.  give  an  annual  rental  of  70,263/.;  3335  persons 
occupied  cellars;  5991  children  were  receiving  wages; 
13,5*29  children  were  under  12  years  of  age;  6888  above; 
total  20,41 7  children :  10,220  children  were  stated  by  their 
parents  to  be  in  attendance  at  a  Sunday  or  a  day  school  ; 
21,853  persons  could  write  or  read.  The  members  of  the 
Established  Church  amounted  to  53  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
In  many,  perhaps  in  the  majority  of  cases,  there  were  ouly 
two  beds  to  a  family  of  five  or  six  persons  of  both  sexes. 

Notwithstanding  the  pressure  in  the  commercial  world 
which  prevailed  from  1836  to  1840.  the  Committee  of  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Bank  for  Savings  reported  a  very 
considerable  increase  in  the  business  of  the  Bank  during 
1 840,  which  however  they  partly  attribute  to  the  adoption  of 
curtain  improvements. 

S         t.  d. 

The  amount  deposited  in  the  year  ending 

Nov.  20,  1840,  was  116,048  12  8 
Amount  withdrawn        „  .,  92,461  11  0+ 

Amount  remaining  due 

to  Depositors     .        .,  „         3G6.423  18  1* 

Number  of  Accounts 

remaining  opeu  .        .,  „  13,453 

Number  of  Deposits  made  „  23,811* 

Education  in  Salford  has  of  late  years  made  rapid  pro- 
gress, but  is  still  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  population. 
From  the  Parochial  Returns  made  to  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
education  of  the  poor,  Session  1819.  it  appears  that  then 
there  were  two  '  national  schools  for  300  boys  and  as  many 
girls;  also  three  Sunday-schools,  two  of  which  are  attached 
to  the  church,  of  about  400,  and  one  of  200  or  300,  con- 
ducted by  Methodists ;  besides  which  there  ore  three  schools 
for  adults.'  The  population  is  reported  as  19,114.  The 
Return*  add.  '  the  minister  of  Salford  supposes  all  may 
learn  to  read  who  desire.'  This  extraordinary  statement  is 
attested  by  the  signature,  '  Saml.  Booth,  minister.'  In 
1835  the  Statistical  Society  of  Manchester  caused  an  in- 
quiry to  be  made  into  the  state  of  education  in  the  borough 
of  Salford,  when  it  appeared  that  in  a  population  of  50,810 
(census  1831)  the  numbers  attending  the  various  schools 
in  the  borough  were  12,885,  of  whom 

3,131  or  57  per  cent,  of  the  population,  attended  day 

and  evening  Bchouls  only. 

3,410  or  6*2      „       „    attended  both  day  and  Sunday 

schools. 

6,344  or  11  •:«      „       „    attended  Sunday-schools  only. 
12.8S5  or  23-4  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

•  Ol  iLcc.  9462rli.l  o«eir«sl  £1  1..;  and  8656  *m  from  £{  U.  to  4.5, 
I  ! tpwit.  la  1910 w»i  23.81 1. 


Of  these  about  2235  were  found  to  be  either  under  5  or 
above  15  years  of  age,  leaving  about  10.050  children  be- 
tween the  ages  or  5  and  15  under  instruction;  the  total 
number  of  children  between  these  ages  being  computed  at 
13.750,  thus  leaving  3100  or  22}  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
without  any  education.  Above  one-quarter  of  the  number 
receiving  daily  instruction  were  found  in  the  datne-schouls, 
very  few  of  which  possessed  more  than  fragments  of  books ;  in 
many  cases  no  books  at  all  were  to  be  seen,  the  mistress  not 
having  the  means  and  the  parents  being  without  the  ability 
or  the  inclination  to  procure  them.  Order  and  cleanliness 
were  little  regarded,  and  the  children  were  for  the  most 
part  crowded' in  close  and  dirty  rooms,  in  which  the  whole 
business  of  the  school  was  carried  on,  and  where  the  family 
slept.  Some  of  the  teachers  followed  another  occupation, 
such  as  shop-keeping,  sewing,  washing,  and  the  generality 
of  them  were  w  holly  incompetent  to  the  task  of  instruction, 
and  betrayed  lamentable  ignorance  on  the  must  common 
topics. 

Charitiei  and  Educational  Institutions. — The  Salford 
Mechanics'  Institution  was  founded  at  a  general  meeting 
held  in  the  town-ball,  Salford,  on  Monday,  the  28th  May 
1838.  '  The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  instruct  the  ope 
rative  in  the  principles  of  his  trade  or  employment,  and  in 
other  departments  of  really  useful  knowledge,  that  he  may 
be  enabled  to  understand  those  fundamental  laws  which 
are  the  key  to  the  various  branches  of  our  arts  and  manu- 
factures ;  so  that  whilst  he  acquires  a  greater  degree  ol  skill 
in  the  practice  of  his  business,  and  consequently  becomes 
more  valuable  to  his  employers,  he  may  be  belter  enabled 
to  secure  to  himself  and  his  family  the  means  of  comfort 
and  rational  enjovmcnl.'  The  principal  means  for  carrying 
this  desirable  object  into  efTect  are  classes,  lectures,  a 
library,  and  reading-room.  The  Salford  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tution follows  the  general  practice  of  similar  establishments 
in  excluding  'party  politics  and  controversial  theology,' 
subjects  of  the  deepest  and  most  pressing  interest  to  the 
people,  by  which  iu  reality  they  have  given  their  minds 
most  of  the  discipline  they  have  received,  and  which  the 
people  ought  to  be  taught  to  treat  and  discuss  in  a  proper 
spirit. 

The  subscription  to  tho  institution  is  the  payment  of  six- 
teen shillings  annually  in  advance.  The  government  is 
vested  in  a  board  of  directors,  consisting  of  a  president,  six 
vice-presidents,  a  treasurer,  and  twenty  directors,  to  be  chosen 
annually  by  the  members  out  of  their  own  body.  I ni me- 
diately on  its  establishment  the  institution  began  to  fulfil 
the  hopes  of  its  friends.  The  reading-room  was  furnished 
with  five  weekly,  ten  monthly,  and  four  quarterly  periodi- 
cals; classes  wore  formed,  and  began  to  study  in  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometry,  grammar,  writing,  architectural 
drawing,  ornamental  drawing,  perspective  drawing,  mecha- 
nical drawing,  French,  and  elocution.  A  society  was  also 
formed  for  'mutual  improvement.'  The  foundation  of  a 
museum  was  laid.  A  library  was  commenced.  Several 
courses  of  lectures,  amounting  in  all  to  50,  were  delivered. 
The  Report  for  the  year  1840  states  the  number  of  members 
as  310,  and  that  the  library  contained  1 159  volumes  and  j'j 
pamphlets,  the  overage  uumber  of  daily  deliveries  for  the 
year  being  32  volumes,  and  the  total  number  of  deliveries 
9524  volumes. 

In  this  year  a  new  means  of  usefulness  was  devised,  which 
deserves  special  notice,  and  may  be  advantageously  mutated 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom;  namely,  an  exhibition  of 
works  of  art,  manufactures,  models  of  machinery,  curiosi- 
ties, and  antiquities,  with  a  view  to  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  people,  and  to  aid  the  funds  of  the  institution. 
Among  other  things,  tho  visitor  saw  in  actual  operation 
the  planing-machine,  card-making  machine,  carding,  roving, 
spinning  of  cotton,  glass-engraving,  &c,  all  at  work  by 
steam-power.  Lectures  were  delivered  on  tho  polarization 
of  light,  chemistry,  bleaching,  and  the  chromatic  fire-cloud. 
Ninety  thousand 'persons  passed  through  the  exhibition. 

The  Salford  Lyceum  is  one  of  a  class  of  institutions  pre- 
eminently fitted  to  benefit  the  working  and  the  poorer 
classes.  It  was  established  in  January,  1839,  and  has  for 
its  design  'to  provide  a  system  of  juvenile  and  adult  educa- 
tion for  both  sexes  of  the  most  numerous  portion  of  the 
community,  and  to  extend  more  widely  the  taste  and  means 
for  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation.'  The  Salford  Lyceum 
embraces,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  mechanic** 
institutions,  the  following  fundamental  objects :— female 
instruction— evening  classes  are  he^l  for  instruction  in 
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253 
838 
285 


branches  of  knowledge  moat  suited  for  females  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing district;  the  newspaper  press— a  news-room  is 
supplied  with  journals  of  all  political  opinions;  useful  re 
ci eat ion— there  are  classes  for  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
concerts  and   musical  meetings,  and  social  and  festive 
parlies;  cheapness  — the  subscription  is  only'two  shillings  a 
quarter.    From  the  Report  for  1840  it  appears  the  number 
of  '.'017  subscriptions  had  been  received  from  the  24th  of 
January,  1839,  to  tho  24th  March,  1840,  which  an 
as  follows: — 
Merchants,  manufacturers,  and  professional  men 
Bookkeepers,  clerks,  salesmen,  and  warehouse- 
men . 

Mechanics,  engineers,  founders,  and  mill-hands 
Engravers,  pattern-designers,  and  calico-printers 
Joiners,  plumbers,  carvers  and  gilders,  masons, 

and  painters  179 

Butchers,  bakers,  and  brewers       .       ,       .  27 
•Shopkeepers,  tailors,  drapers,  and  shoemakers  113 
Letter  press  printers  and  bookbinders     .       .  53 
Hairdressers       .       .       .       .       .       .  11 

Boys  and  females  uudescribed  .  .  .169 
Undcscribed  males  41 

Total  .  ,  .2017 
Tho  library  consisted  of  about  1500  volumes;  the  number 
of  deliveries  averaged  about  70  each  evening,  and  there 
were  generally  above  400  volumes  in  circulation  at  one  time. 
The  following  classes  for  males  were  in  operation: — 
Reading,  weekly  average  attendance  50  pupils ;  arithmetic 
and  writing.  IG3  pupils ;  grammar  and  geography,  40  pupils; 
elocution,  20  pupils.  Clashes  were  also  held  for  females 
in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  sewing,  and  embroidery; 
classes  for  vocal  and  instrumental  music  met  every  week. 
An  essay  and  discussion  society,  of  30  members,  held  its 
meetings  each  alternate  Thursday.  The  directors,  ever 
aiming  at  affording  rational  atuusemcnt  to  the  working 
classes,  held  several  tea-parties,  making  for  admission  a 
small  extra  charge,  which,  though  sufficiently  moderate  to 
ocension  the  assembling  of  considerable  numbers,  was  found 
equal  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred;  the  amusements 
consisted  of  glees,  songs,  recitations,  musical  promenades, 
accompanied  by  an  instrumental  band.  During  the  year, 
32  lectures  were  delivered  on  various  subjects,  as  astronomy, 
oratory,  comic  literature  and  ballads,  geology,  natural  theo- 
logy, anatomy;  21  of  these  lectures  were  given  gratui- 
tously. The  directors  state  that  they  have  full  confidence 
that  'the  subscription,  under  judicious  management,  will 
to  a  very  great  extent  meet  the  current  expenditure, 
although  to  do  this  the  union  of  large  numbers  is  indispen- 
sably necessary."  Tho  *  Financial  Statement- for  1839-40 
shows  a  small  balance  in  favour  of  the  institution,  the  total 
outlay  being  about  500/. 

l'rovious  to  the  year  1827  the  working  classes  of  Salford 
and  the  suburbs  were  dependent  on  the  public  institutions 
of  Manchester  for  gratuitous  medical  relief.  The  rapidly 
increasing  population  rendering  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
sonic  additional  assistance  should  bo  provided,  a  public  meet- 
ing was  held  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1827,  at  which  tho  imme- 
diate establishment  of  a  public  dispensary  was  resolved  upon. 
A  building  was  taken  in  a  central  situation  ;  and  on  the  10th 
of  September  the  dispensary  was  opened  for  the  admission 
of  patients.  But  the  wants  of  the  poor  were  soon  found  so 
pressing  as  to  require  a  largei  building.  Measures  were  ac- 
cordingly taken,  and  a  new  edifice,  designated  the  Salford 
and  Pendleton  Royal  Dispensary,  was  completed  early  in 
1831,  at  an  expense  of  2546/. ;  and  on  the  25th  of  March, 
1831,  the  business  of  the  charity  was  removed  to  it.  The 
government  of  the  Institution  is  vested  in  a  committee.  It 
is  supported  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  following  table  gives  the  relative  number  of  patients 
admitted  since  the  opening  of  the  establishment,  and  the 
expenditure  for  each  year.  The  out-patients  ore  those 
capable  of  attending  at  the  dispensary ;  and  the  home,  those 
whose  complaints  require  them  to  be  visited  at  their  own 
residence.  Accidents  constitute  a  largo  proportion  of  the 
whole  number  of  cases,  many  of  which  arc  caused  by  the 
machinery  in  the  numerous  mills  and  manufactories  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Institution : — 

Yc.ir.      Cul-Pali'-ola.  Komc-Putirub.  Ara-MlrnU.    Total.  Kxprnuitutr 

1828  1696  965       318  2t'79 

1829  ..     ^        ..         648       3611  £735 
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The  Public  Buildings  in  Salford  are  not  distinguuhed  Uc 
architectural  beauty.  The  oldest  place  of  worship,  Tnmir 
chapel,  was  founded  (1635)  by  Humphrey  Booth,  a 
porous  merchant  of  Salford,  and  was  rebuilt  in  17il  The 
town-ball,  situated  in  Chapel-street,  is  a  neat  building  or 
stone,  of  modern  date,  after  a  design  by  Mr.  Lane.  The 
Salford  police-office  occupies  one  portion  of  the  buildinr; 
other  parts  arc  occupied  by  the  officers  of  the  guardian  of 
the  poor,  the  clerks  of  the  police  commissioners,  fce.  It 
contains  a  large  room  used  for  public  meeting*.  Merit 
lectu  res,  &c.  The  Zoological  Gardens  in  Higher  Broughtut 
were  opened  May  31st,  1838.  They  occupy  nearly  16  tens 
of  land,  laid  out  in  the  best  style  of  landscape  gardening. 
They  hare  a  fine  collection  of  animals,  and  are  reroe- 
mended  by  their  locality,  as  well  as  by  the  taste  and  M 
displayed  in  laying  out  the  land  and  erecting  the  buikbngi. 

Eminent  Individuals. — Dr.  Clarke,  professor  of  hatsrj, 
geography,  and  experimental  philosophy  at  the  Ronl 
Military  College,  Sandhurst,  was  born  at  Salford  ia  1743. 
John  Byrom,  of  the  ancient  family  of  Byrom  of  Kenall,  in 
the  borough  of  Salford,  inventor  of  a  system  of  sbortksl 
and  a  respectable  poet,  was  born  ut  Kersall  in  1691.  Villain 
Crabtree  [Horrocks]  was  born  at  Broughton  in  the  boreal 
of  Salford.  in  1610;  baptized  in  the  Collegiate  church, Man- 
chester, July  29  ;  educated  at  Cambridge;  married  Septem- 
ber, 1633 ;  and  was  buried  in  the  Collegiate  church.  Aupi4 
1,  1644.  By  observation  made  on  Kersall  Moor,  he  hri 
that  the  planet  Venus  would  pass  the  sun's  disk,  wbiek 
phenomenon  took  place  Nov.  21,  1639.  The  only  per*** 
who  appear  to  have  any  knowledge  of  it  were  Crebtrte 
and  his  friend  Horrocks,  to  whom  he  had  communicatee' 
the  fact. 

(Communication  from  Salford.  For  further  information 
sec  Baines's  History  of  Lancashire;  Manchester  as  it  it; 
Annals  of  Manchester ;  Reports,  &c.) 

SALIAN.  [Kur.1 

SALIC  LAW.  [Philippe  V. ;  Philippe  VI] 
SALICA'CE,*,or  Saliciniee,  a  natural  order  of  apetikrai 
Exogens  possessing  the  following  characters:— flower* v& 
pistils  or  stamens  alone,  growing  on  the  same  or  different 
plants,  and  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  amentum;  iiaisem 
separate,  or  united  together  with  two-celled  anthers;  aiupt- 
rior  ovary,  with  one  or  two  cells ;  numerous  erect  orela; 
style  single,  with  two  stigmas,  or  absent;  many-seeded,  cu- 
mose.  10-12-celled,  coriaceous  fruit;  seeds  comose,  and  either 
attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  axis  of  each  valve  or  to  "* 
base  of  the  cell ;  albumen  absent ;  embryo  erect;  radicle  in- 
ferior. They  arc  trees  or  shrubs,  with  simple  alternate  Iww 
and  deciduous  or  persistent  stipules.  Combined  with  Uj 
laceao  and  Betulaccm,  they  formod  part  of  the  natural  order 
Aroentacearj  of  Jussicu,  but  they  have  been  separated  t) 
Richard.  They  arc  distinguished  from  Coryl^*"  b)'tlie 
absence  of  a  calyx,  and  frequently  by  tho  venation  of  tbw 
leaves:  from  Bctulaceee  they  are  known  by  their  haro 
seeds  and  polyspermous  two-valved  fruit.  They  are  genera* 
found  inhabiting  woods  in  the  northern  districts  of  Euiop". 
Asia,  and  America.  The  most  northern  woody  plant  da' » 
known,  the  Salix  arctica,  belongs  to  this  order.  There  art 
only  two  genera  in  this  order,  Salix  and  Populus;  bat  the? 
are  of  great  importance  on  account  of  their  timber  a&a 
various  economical  uses. 

The  genus  Populus  (from  the  Latin  populus)  ischaraeien^ 
by  possessing  diwcious,  cylindrical,  many-flowered  catkin?, 
wedge-shaped,  single-flowered,  jagged  brae  tern  of  fffjj 
turbinate  calyx,  tubular  below,  and  dilated  in  theboc^ 
The  barren  (lowers  have  oight  or  more  capillary  very  slw5 
filaments,  and  large  drooping  quadrangular  anthers.  «" 
fertile  flowers  have  an  ovate  pointed  ovary,  no  style,  4-e 


awl-shaped  stigmas ;  ovate  capsule,  w  ilh  two  concave  if" 
and  one  cell ;  numerous  small  ovate  seeds,  each  ere*"*1 
with  a  tuft  of  fine  hairs.    All  the  species  of  this  genus  are 
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deciduous  trees,  mostly  of  a  largo  size,  and  growing  in 
Europe,  North  America,  Asia,  and  the  north  of  Africa. 
The  poplar  has  long  been  valued  as  an  ornamental  tree,  and 
the  various  species  have  been  extensively  cultivated  in 
Europe.  As  they  are  dioecious  plants,  much  difficulty  has 
arisen  in  determining  the  number  of  tho  introduced  species; 
and  it  is  probable  that  when  the  plants  with  male  and  female 
Hotter*  shall  have  been  carefully  examined,  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  present  number  of  acknowledged  species 
will  take  place. 


Salix  eaprra. 

o,hr»och  with  aUmlnifrrou*  toirrri!  b,  ditto,  with  ftitilifrrom  flowem 
*.  •UBHOlferom  brad,  with  abortive  |it>iil ;  d,  |il.lilif«rou«  bract.  » ith  elowil 
n|  ;  «,  ditto,  w  ith  r aires  eprti ;  f,  aainl  with  hall ;  g,  auction  of  fruit, 

alio*  tog  areila ;  k,  aretioo  of  a««U>,  ibo*  lag  eotyUdoot. 

Ptjmlut  alba,  the  white  poplar,  or  Abcle  tree,  has  roundish, 
cordate,  lobed,  and  toothed  leaven,  glabrous  above,  downy 
and  very  while  beneath ;  fertile  calkins,  ovale ;  four  stigmas; 
creeping  roots;  branches  very  white,  downy  when  young. 
This  tree  it  a  native  of  Great  Britain  and  most  parts  of 
Europe,  in  woods  and  thickets  in  a  moist  soil. 

Populux  canescens,  the  grey  poplar,  is  by  some  writers 
considered  only  a  variety  of  P.  alba.    It  is  known  by  its 
leaves  being  roundish,  deeply  waved,  toothed,  downy,  and 
hoary  beneath ;  fertile  catkins  cylindrical ;  sligmas  eight. 
This  tree  is  of  slower  growth  than  P.  alba,  and  the  wood  is 
finer,  and  more  adapted  for  the  purposes  to  which  timber 
is  applied.    Not  fewer  than  eight  distinct  varieties  are  enu- 
merated as  cultivated  in  our  nurseries,  and  probably  many 
more  might  be  added  to  the  list  by  a  careful  examination  of 
collections  of  these  plants.   The  white  and  grey  poplar  both 
attain  a  height  from  80  to  100  feet.    All  their  varieties 
grow  exceedingly  fast,  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of  30 
feet  in  ten  years.   They  are  remarkable  for  the  creeping 
nature  of  their  roots,  which  send  up  suckers  for  a  great 
distance  round  tho  trunk,  and  by  these  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  young  trees  may  be  kept  up.     The  trees  will 
endure  for  two  centuries  if  allowed  to  remain  ;  but  if  wanted 
for  timber,  they  should  be  cut  down  before  they  are  fifty 
years  old.  as  after  that  period  the  heart-wood  is  liable  to 
decay.    The  Abele,  as  well  as  the  black  poplar,  was  known 
to  the  Romans,  and  was  recommended  by  Pliny  as  props 
Tor  the  vine.    (Hiti.  \ut,,  xvi.  23.)    It  is  much  planted  in 
some  parts  of  Holland,  Flanders,  France,  and  Germany. 
"The  principal  use  to  which  the  Abele  is  put  in  England  is 
1 1  i.i t  of  making  flooring  boards,  for  which  purpose  it  should 
be  seasoned  eighteen  or  twenty  months  previous  to  use.  It 
i-  also  employed  by  the  cooper  for  making  wooden  dishes, 
"asks,  &c.     The  grey  poplar  possesses  the  whitest  wood  of 
any  of  the  species,  and  is  used  in  France  and  Germany  for 
~«rving  and  the  lighter  kinds  of  architecture. 

Those  poplar*  should  be  planted  in  a  loamy  soil  near  water, 
fit  be  desired  that  they  should  attain  a  great  height  or 
ronsiderable  size.  They  will  however  grow  very  well  on  dry 
sandy  soils.   Ip  the  nurseries  near  London  they  are  usually 
propagated  by  layers,  which  ought  to  be  transplanted  into 
P.  C,  No.  1275. 


nursery  lines  for  at  least  a  year  before  removal,  as  they 
seldom  ripen  the  points  of  their  shoots  or  put  forth  muny 
roots  the  first  season.  Tho  Abele  bears  cutting  or  lopping 
worse  than  any  other  species  of  the  genus. 

Papulxu  tremula,  the  trembling  poplar,  or  aspen :  leaves 
nearly  orbicular,  broadly  toothed,  glabrous  on  bolh  sides ; 
stalks  compressed;  stigmas  four,  erect,  cased  at  the  buse! 
Ten  or  twelve  varieties  of  this  plant  are  found  in  the  nur- 
series, and  some  writers  refer  several  other  species  to  this 
as  varieties.  The  aspen,  like  all  the  genus,  is  a  rapid- 
growing  tree.    It  has  horizontal  branches,  which  becomo 

Bmdulous  by  ace.  It  is  a  native  of  moist  woods  in  Great 
ritain,  and  in  Scotland  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  1500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  also  found  in  the  whole 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  in  the  Caucasus,  in  Lapland, 
and  is  very  abundant  in  Russia.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is 
used  for  much  the  samo  purposes  as  the  last.  Sheep  and 
goats  are  said  to  be  very  fond  of  the  leaves  and  bark.  Ir. 
common  with  P.  alba  and  P.  nigra,  the  bark  of  this  species 
is  used  in  tanning.  It  has  even  a  greater  tendency  te 
send  up  suckers  than  the  other  species,  and  on  this  account 
requires  attention,  as  it  would  otherwise  rover  the  whole 
district  in  which  it  is  planted.  In  cultivation  this  treo 
ought  to  have  a  rich  and  loamy  soil,  but  it  does  not  require 
a  soil  of  any  great  depth.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
or  by  seeds. 

The  trembling  leaves  of  tho  aspen  have  always  excited 
attention,  and  have  frequently  been  the  subject  of  super- 
stitious belief  and  poetical  allusion.  Among  other  super- 
stitions of  former  times,  this  tree  was  believed  to  havo 
supplied  the  wood  of  which  the  cross  of  Christ  was  made, 
and  its  trembling  leaves  were  thought  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  fact. 

Popultu  trepida,  tho  American  aspen,  is  by  some  looked 
upon  as  a  variety  of  P.  tremula;  the  leaf  is  suborbiculate, 
with  an  abruptly  acuminate  point,  toothed,  with  two  glands 
at  the  base  on  its  upper  surface ;  silky  whilst  young,  glabrous 
afterwards.  It  is  found  in  North  America  in  extensive 
swamps  from  Canada  to  the  Carolines,  andfrom  Hudson's  Bay 
to  the  northward  of  the  Great  Slave  Lake  as  far  as  lat.  04  . 
It  attains  a  height  of  from  20  to  30  feet.  P.  grandidentala, 
the  large  American  aspen,  is  nearly  allied  to  the  above,  and 
is  probably  only  a  variety  of  P.  tremula.  It  attains  a  height 
of  40  or  60  feet,  and  is  found  in  Ihe  same  situations,  but 
much  less  frequently  than  the  foregoing.  P.  grteca,  tho 
Grecian  poplar,  seems  also  to  be  a  variety  of  the  aspen. 

Populu*  nigra,  the  black  poplar :  leaves  twice  the  length 
of  their  footstalks,  deltoid  or  unequally  quadrangular, 
serrated,  with  glandular  teeth,  glabrous ;  the  base  mote 
entire,  tho  under  side  palest;  calkins  cylindrical,  pale,  lux. 
It  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  and  has  a  geographical  rango 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  P.  allja.  It  attains  a  height  of 
from  70  to  bo  feet,  and,  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth,  has 
been  much  cultivated.  The  wood  is  used  for  the  sumo  pur- 
pose as  that  of  P.  tremula ;  it  is  however  softer,  and  mora 
easy  to  work,  and  splits  more  easily  than  any  other  of  the 
species.  The  cotton  from  the  seeds  has  been  used  in  France 
and  Germany  as  wadding,  and  has  been  also  manufactured 
into  cloth-hats  and  paper ;  but  tho  expense  of  cultivating 
tho  tree  for  this  purpose  was  too  great,  and  consequently 
the  manufacture  has  been  given  up.  It  is  best  cultivated 
in  a  good  soil  near  water.  It  may  be  propagated  bycuttings 
or  truncheons.  It  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  an  aphis,  tho 
A.  populi,  winch  penetrates  the  tissue  of  the  leaf  and  petiole, 
ana  produces  little  protuberances  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes,  similar  to  thoso  produced  in  the  leaves  of  the  oak  by 
the  cynips. 

Populu*  canadenrit,  the  Canadian  poplar,  is  an  American 
species:  it  has  angular  branches,  a  compressed  petiole; 
leaves  roundish  ovate,  deltoid,  acuminate,  subcordale  at  the 
base,  where  there  are  glands  serrated  with  unequal  teeth, 
glabrous.  It  attains  a  neight  of  70  or  BO  feet,  and  is  found 
wild  in  tho  rocky  districts  of  North  America  between  Ca- 
nada and  Virginia,  In  America  it  is  considered  the  best  of 
all  ivoplars  for  planting.  Tho  young  shoots  are  used  as 
food  for  horses.  The  poplar  avenues  in  the  garden  at  Ver- 
sailles are  formed  of  this  tree. 

Pnpulus  monilifera,  the  black  Italian  poplar :  shoots  more 
or  less  angular;  branches  round;  petiole  slender,  compressed 
in  the  upper  part;  disk  deltoid,  glands  at  the  baso,  sub- 
acute, serrate,  glabrous;  bractem  glabrous;  stamens  18 ; 
stigmas  4.  It  is  doubtful  of  what  country  this  tree  is  a  nu- 
tivo.   It  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  England 
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by  Messrs  Dickson,  nurserymen,  from  North  America.  In 
America  however  it  is  called  Italian  poplar,  and  in  France 
I'eirptter  Suisse.  It  is  probably  a  variety  of  an  European 
ies  that  has  been  introduced  into  America.  It  is  the 
:  rapid-growing  of  all  the  poplars,  and  in  this  country  the 
ier  is  considered  equal  if  not  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
species.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  has  been 
known  to  grow  30  or  40  feet  in  height  in  seven  years. 
In  America  it  attains  a  height  of  only  about  70  or  80  feet, 
but  in  England  it  reaches  100  or  120  feet  and  upwards. 
There  are  two  varieties  cultivated  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's garden,  London,  P.  m.  Lindleyana,  with  wavy  leaves, 
and  P.  m.foiiu  varieeatu,  with  variegated  loaves.  In  the 
middle  of  May  it  sheds  its  seeds,  which  are  covered  with  a 
cottony  down,  and  when  lying  on  the  ground  look  like 
snow.  These  seeds  adhere  to  everything  in  their  vicinity, 
and  bocomo  in  consequence  a  great  nuisance  when  planted 
near  houses.  For  this  reason,  male  plants  alone  should  be 
planted  near  habitations.  It  requires  a  fertile  soil  near  water, 
and  grows  very  freely  from  cuttings. 

Pvpulus  fattigiata,  the  Lombardy  poplar :  leaf  deltoid, 
wider  than  long,  crenulated,  glabrous,  in  the  bud  involutely 
folded,  petiole  compressed.  This  tree  is  readily  distin- 
guished, among  the  species  by  its  peculiar  conical  cypress- 
hko  form,  and  the  total  absence  of  horizontal  branches.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  100  and  120  feet,  and  sometimes  130 
feet.  It  is  a  native  of  Italy  on  the  bank*  of  the  Po.  and  also 
of  Persia  and  the  Himalaya.  It  was  introduced  from  Italy 
into  Britain  about  the  year  1738,  and  is  now  very  generally 
diffused,  some  parts  of  the  country  exhibiting  magnificent 
specimens.  The  wood  of  the  Lombardy  is  inferior  to  that  of 
the  black  poplar  and  the  black  Italian  poplar.  It  is  used  for 
making  packing-cases,  rafters,  small  beams,  studs,  boards, 
&e.  But  the  great  use  of  the  tree  in  this  country  is  in 
ornamental  planting,  and  for  this  purpose  its  spiry  straight 
form  adapts  it  exceedingly  well  as  a  contrast  to  the  round- 
headed  trees  that  are  so  numerous.  It  is  well  adapted 
for  growing  in  villages,  towns,  and  near  houses,  as  the 
branches,  not  being  horizontal  like  most  other  trees,  will 
not  interfere  with  the  walls  nor  obstruct  the  entrance  of 
light  through  windows.  In  ornamental  planting,  it  may  be 
placed  near  bridges,  viaducts,  rows  of  houses,  and  long 
buildings,  as  the  perpendicular  lines  formed  by  the  tree  re- 
lieve the  horizontal  lines  of  the  building.  It  requires  a  good 
soil,  but  will  not  oven  then  grow  well  unless  near  water. 

Ihjndus  baJsamifera,  balsam-bearing  poplar,  or  Tacama- 
hac:  tree:  leaves  ovate-oblong,  quite  smooth,  with  fine 
glandular  scrratures,  deep  green  above,  almost  white  but 
smooth  underneath.  Sometimes  2  glands  at  the  apex  of  the 
petiole.  Buds  covered,  in  the  spring,  with  an  abundance  of 
fragrant,  viscid,  balsamic  juice,  ft  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  Da-uria,  and  the  Altai,  and  attains  a  height  of  80 
feet.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  balsamic  secretion,  which  was 
formerly  collected  in  Canada  in  shells,  and,  under  the  name 
of  baume  focot,  was  sent  in  considerable  quantities  to  various 
parts  of  North  America.  In  Siberia  a  tincture  is  prepared 
tV  un  the  buds,  which  is  said  to  be  antiscorbutic.  But  in 
Europe  the  principal  use  of  the  Tacamahac  and  its  varieties, 
of  wliirh  there  arc  several  from  various  districts,  is  in  orna- 
mental planting,  for  which  it  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
Lombardy  poplar. 

P.  betuh/nlia,  heterophyUa,  angulata,  and  rand i mm, 
American  species,  have  also  been  cultivated  in  this  country, 
and  deserve  a  place  in  all  collections  of  those  plants. 

SALICIN,  a  neutral  principle  obtained  from  several 
species  of  salix :  it  is  white,  crystallizes  in  scales,  inodorous, 
very  bitter,  fusible  below  212  ,  and  does  not  lose  water  at 
392°.  It  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  wator  than  in  cold; 
it  is  dissolved  by  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  tolher  and  vo- 
latile oils. 

According  to  Piria,  anhydrous  salicin  is  composed  of— 
Hydrogen     .    .     5 '79  or  24  equivalents. 
Carbon     .    .    .    60*23  „  42 
Oxygen    .    .    .    33*96  „  9 


talicyle,  which  has  not  boon  obtained  in  a  separate  rtitt 
but  is  capable  of  combining,  like  a  simple  subsUnre,  ^ 
different  bodies.    When  hydrate  of  salieyle  is  heated  »rh 

Cotash,  an  acid  is  formed,  which  is  separable  from  the  alkili 
y  means  of  stronger  acids,  and  being  but  sHghtlr  soJable 
in  water,  it  is  precipitated  in  crystals  rcsemblm*  bttuir 
acid  in  appearance.   Salicin  possesses  tonic  properties  iDa- 
logous  to  those  of  disulphate  of  quina.  and  it  is  slated  lobe 
less  liable  to  irritate  the  stomach. 
SALiCPNIjH.  [Salicackjr.] 
SALICOQUES.  [Shrimps.] 
SALIOO'RNIA  (from  sal,  salt,  and  eomu,  a  bom,  in  re- 
ference to  the  taste  and  form  of  the  plant),  the  Weantir 
name  of  the  Glassworts,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Chenopodiaceae.    They  are  charactered  br 
a  single,  turbinate,  fleshy,  obscurely-lobed  perianth;  wi\ 
stamens;  short  style;  bi-trifid  stigmas;  fruit s utricle s-^fa 
a  single  seed.    They  are  mostly  weeds  inhabiting  moat  wit 
districts  on  the  coasts  of  the  North  of  Europe,  Africa,  and 
A  nicrica.  S.  herbacea,  jointed  glasswort,  is  a  common  pint 
in  the  salt  marshes  and  on  the  banks  of  salt  river*  in  Gnat 
Britain.   It  is  known  by  its  herbaceous  stem,  compre&ted 
and  notched  articulations  somewhat  thickened  upwanh, 
and  cylindrical  spikes  slightly  tapering  at  the  extremities 
This,  and  many  other  species  belonging  to  the  penus,  and  to 
the  other  genera  of  the  saino  natural  family,  yield  a  great 
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In  its  crystalline  slate  it  contains  two  equivalents  of  water. 
When  treated  with  very  diluto  and  hot  hydrochloric  or  sul- 

Churic  acid,  a  resinous  substance  is  formed,  to  which  Piria 
as  given  the  name  of  salicttin ;  it  rises  to  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  as  it  forms,  and  is  of  a  white  or  yellowish  colour: 
it  differs  in  properties  and  composition  from  salicin. 
By  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  salicin  is  converted  into 


quantity  of  soda,  for  tho  purpose  of  obtaining  shieh  lhey 
are  collected  on  tho  coasts  of  the  South  of  Europe  and  the 
North  of  Africa.  This  species  is  often  eaten  as  aialadw 
pickle  under  the  name  of  samphire,  but  is  a  different  [hat 
from  tho  true  samphire  (Crilhmum  maritimum),  which  s 
found  on  the  cliffs  at  Dover,  and  has  been  immortalised  hi 
Shaksperc.  The  only  other  British  species  is  S.  ndm**, 
which  by  some  botanists  is  considered  a  variety  of  the  ait 
with  a  creeping  stem.  S.fruticota,  shrubby  jointed  eho- 
wort.  is  a  doubtful  native  of  Great  Britain,  but  groin  large!; 
in  the  South  of  Europe  and  in  North  America,  and  i»  wed 
for  the  same  purposes  as  the  above.  The  species  ol  is 
genus  are  rather  numerous,  but  most  of  them  posseap- 
perties  in  common  with  the  foregoing. 

Some  of  the  specie*  are  very  common  on  the  Corooundel 
coast,  whenco  Dr.  Roxburgh,  in  his  'Flora  Indies," tecum- 
mends  the  manufacture  of  alkali,  which,  from  the  cheap- 
ness of  labour,  be  conceives  might  bo  made  there  at  so  lo> 
a  rate  as  to  admit  of  its  being  profitably  sent  to  Eoroe*. 
[Salsola.] 

SALIENT,  a  term  applied  to  an  angle  which  present?  its 
point  to  the  outside  of  the  figure,  as  opposed  to  re-entenrg 
or  re-entrant,  which  is  applied  to  an  angle  presenting  it» 
point  to  the  inside  of  the  figure.  These  terms  »re  tt- 
quently  used  in  fortification,  and  seldom  in  geometrr.  . 

SALIE'RI,  ANTONIO,  a  composer  of  great  cminetee 
in  his  day,  was  born  at  Legnano,  in  the  Venetian  temtorj, 
in  1 750.  When  only  fifteen  years  of  ago  he  lost  his  father, 
a  respectablo  merchant,  and  then  immediately  determine 
to  make  music,  which  he  had  studied  only  as  an  acrompWi- 
raont,  his  profession.  His  first  master  was  Giovanni  P«- 
colli,  and  his  next  Leopold  Gasmann.  The  latter  took  hi 
pupil  to  Vienna,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  »< 
Gluck,  who,  at  that  time  declining  in  health  '°rn,'r7 
Salieri  with  the  charge  of  composing  Let  Danaidf*-  «a™ 
tho  great  German  roaster  had  engaged  to  produce  for <™ 
Acwtimie  Royal e  de  Musique.  It  was  performed  wi'h  ,ttt 
most  brilliant  success  in  Paris,  and  not  only  made  the  re- 

Cutation  of  the  author,  but  added  nearly  20,000  fraaa  u 
is  fortune.  He  afterwards  brought  out,  at  differ*' 
theatres,  manv  operas,  among  which  his  Tarare,  or 
Roi  tVOrmus,  and  La  Grotta  di  Trnfonio,  were  theme* 
popular,  and  are  now  best  known.  He  died  at  Vienna,  fl 
1S23.  Salieri  was  a  kind  of  rival  of  Mozart,  and,str»n? 
to  relate,  his  music  was  much  preferred  by  the  court  w- 
fashionable  circles  of  Vienna  to  that  of  the  greatest  dra- 
matic composer  that  then  or  has  ever  since  lived. 
SALIKS.    [Pyrenees,  Basses. J  .  , 

SAL1FEROUS  SYSTEM.  In  geology,  the  series  f 
calcareous,  argillaceous,  and  sandy  strata,  locally  siw  fre- 
quently productive  of  rock  salt  or  brine  springs,  andof  gyf*' *• 
is  thus  designated.  The  equivalent  terms  are.  New  K« 
System,  from  the  prevalence  of  a  particular  colour  in 
sandstones  and  clays ;  and  Poicilitic  System,  from  n' 
rious  colours  of  the  rocks.  Tho  term  saliferousU  forrnw^ 
the  same  model  as  carboniferous,  oolitic,  &c,  salt  bririjj  »j 
characteristic  portion  of  its  component  masses.  Salt 
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abundantly  but  not  exclusively  found  in  this  system  of  de- 
posits. Springs  more  or  less  salt  are  indeed  met  with  in  a 
great  proportion  of  the  whole  series  of  strata;  in  England 
they  are  rather  prevalent  in  rocks  of  the  carboniferous 
system  (as  at  Harrogate,  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  and  near 
Newcastle),  but  we  have  no  knowledge  of  real  beds  of  salt 
except  in  the  midst  of  red  marls  and  sandstones.  On  the 
continent  of  Europe  this  is  not  the  case,  for  though  salt 
occurs  in  the  Poicilitic  marls  and  beds  associated  therewith 
(especially  the  Muschelkalk)  in  Germany  and  Franco  abun- 
-  dautly,  it  is  also  found  in  the  terliaries  of  Poland,  the  giecn- 
sand  series  of  Spain,  and  the  oolitic  system  of  (he  Salzburg 
Alps. 

Viewed  on  the  great  scale,  the  Saliferous  System  of 
rucks  is  one  of  the  most  varied  and  interesting  we  are  ac- 
quainted with.  There  are  peculiarities  in  its  limestones, 
sandstones,  and  clays,  as  well  as  in  its  gypseous  and  salt  de- 
posits ;  tho  occurrence  and  nature  of  its  organic  contents, 
and  the  relation  which  it  bears  altogether  to  earlier  aud 
later  classes  of  rocks,  are  worthy  of  careful  study.  Somo  of 
the  peculiarities  of  its  limestones  have  been  noticed  under 
the  head  of  Magnesian  Limestone,  and  for  the  changing 
qualities  of  its  sandstones  and  clays  sen  Red  Sandstone 
und  Rko  Marl.  We  shall  here  add  a  few  rotloctious  on 
the  salt  and  gypseous  masses,  aud  on  the  organic  contents 
of  the  Saliferous  System. 

8ulphate  of  lime  is  found  perhaps  as  frequently  and  under 
almost  as  many  curious  circumstances  in  the  stratified  rocks, 
as  carbonate  of  lime,  in  mealy  aggregations,  acicular  prisms, 
broadly  foliated  crystals  (selenite),  fibrous  masses  and  beds, 
and  marmoroid  or  alabastrine  rocks.  It  lies  in  strata  of 
almost  every  age,  and  is  not  absent  from  diluvial,  alluvial, 
and  recent  deposits.  The  mode  of  its  occurrence  is  in  a 
considerable  degree  characteristic  of  each  particular  mineral 
type.  While  long  prismatic  crystals  appear  in  cavities  of 
shells  and  in  recent  excavations  (a*  in  the  gallery  of  Felling 
Colliery,  Newcastle),  the  solitary  broad  flaky  crystals  of 
selenite  abound  in  blue  clays  of  the  tertiary  and  secondary 
series  (which  receive  their  colour  from  protoxide  of  iron), 
and  the  fibrous  gypsum  marks,  spots,  and  irregular  lines 
in  the  red  clays  (coloured  by  peroxide)  of  the  Saliferous 
System,  the  fibres  being  (in  agreement  with  a  general 
law  of  structures)  arranged  so  a*  to  lie  at  right  angles  to 
the  broader  surfaces  which  bound  the  mass.  The  marmoroid 
texture  is  most  commonly  found  in  real  however  irregular 
beds,  as  at  Montmartre,  aud  in  some  points  near  Fair  burn  in 
Yorkshire,  on  tho  line  of  the  York  and  North  Midland 
railway.  At  these  places  fibrous,  marmoroid,  and  flaky 
sulphate  of  lime  may  be  obtained  in  association. 

From  what  is  known  to  take  place  at  the  present  day,  and 
from  appearances  in  the  distribution  of  the  gynsum  and 
selenite  in  masses  of  clay  and  cavities  of  shells,  &c,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  a  great  proportion  of  cases  these  crystallized 
masses  owe  their  origin  to  the  processes  of  segregation  since 
the  deposition  of  the  earthy  masses  iu  which  they  appear. 
In  no  other  way  is  it  at  all  conceivable  or  even  possible  that 
the  irregular  masses  of  gypsum  which  appear  in  red  marl  at 
Axmoulb,  Aust  Passage,  aud  the  Trent  s  mouth  could  be 
formed.  Tho  marls  in  which  they  here  he  were  deposited 
a*  fine  mud.  and  if  wo  suppose  merely  a  slow  extrication 
of  the  liquid,  so  that  its  contained  sails  might  remain, 
the  arrangement  of  these  salts  in  such  irregular  masses 
duriug  crystallization  presents  no  particular  difficulty. 

Suit  shows  itself  in  the  Cheshire  mines  as  either  granu- 
lar, broadly  laminated,  or  fibrous;  in  great  beds  or  mi-  I 
uulely  mixed  with  marls,  nearly  as  gypsum  is,  and  pro-  I 
bably  in  regard  to  its  origin,  similar  suppositions  will  apply,  | 
the  solid  beds  (of  limited  extent  however  and  irregular 
area)  being  due  to  a  great  evaporation  of  liquid  over  the 
previously  deposited  marls.    That  such  water,  iu  the  case 
of  rock-salt  generally,  wa*  derived  from  the  sea,  is  almost 
certain,  from  the  occurrence  of  iodine  and  bromine  iu  the 
brine-springs  connected  with  them.    (Daubeny's  Memoir, 
in  Phil.  Tram.)   But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  area  in 
vt  Inch  the  salt  was  found  was,  at  the  timo  of  its  formation, 
or  for  some  time  previously  or  subsequently,  connected 
with  the  sea.    Lagoous  may  have  been  the  theatre  of 
tho  evaporation  supposed,  and  earthy  sediments,  such  as 
occur  in  Cheshire  and  Poland,  may  have  been  drifted  in 
by  fresh-waters  or  the  sea,  according  to  circumstances, 
aud  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagino  a  repetition  of  tho  processes 
auch  as  might  produce  the  two  great  beds  of  rock-salt  in 
9.   It  is  not  known  that  organic  remains  of  anv 


kind  accompany  tho  salt  of  Cheshire,  but  this  it  almost  true  of 
the  whole  range  of  the  red  marls,  in  which  these  deposits  lie. 

We  find,  then,  associated  together,  abundance  of  red 
oxide  of  iron,  salt,  and  gypsum,  but  no  organic  remains. 
The  prevalence  of  red  oxide  of  iron  in  any  of  the  strata  is 
accompanied  by  a  paucity  or  total  absence  of  organic  remains. 
I  In  the  Saliferous  System  these  red  strata  extend  through 
several  hundred  feet  of  thickness,  and  it  is  found,  in  general 
terras,  that  the  types  of  organic  life  above  and  below  are 
widely  different.  Similarly  the  thick  series  of  old  red- 
sandstone  contains  few  organic  fossils,  und  separates  two 
distiuct  groups  of  these  productions.  Some  great  physical 
changes  then  must  be  supposed  to  have  occurred  previous 
to  and  during  the  saliferous  period,  and  to  have  influenced 
both  chemical  and  vital  phenomena. 

M.  Adolphe  Brongniart  ( Prodrome  (Tune  IJUtoire  de* 
Vcgctaux  hostile*,  lb'29),  viewing  tho  series  of  fossil  plants, 
gives  four  great  periods  of  antient  vegetation :— the  first 
extending  from  the  earliest  strata  to  the  red-sandstone 
(saliferous)  strata;  the  second  including  these  strata;  tho 
third  including  tho  oolites  and  chalk  ;  the  fourth,  the  tertiary 
strata.  Of  these  the  flora  of  the  second  period  (chiefly  ter- 
restrial) is  very  limited,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  tran- 
sition group  of  plants  connecting  the  earlier  npd  later 
periods.  Similarly  the  series  of  marine  invertcbrala  which 
lie  in  the  Saliferous  Bystcui  have  characters  intermediate 
between  the  early  (palaeozoic)  and  later  races  of  preadamilio 
life.  Wo  find  the  same  results  by  considering  the  verte- 
brated  animals ;  but  on  a  careful  scrutiny,  this  '  transition' 
character  of  life  is  resolvable  into  two  parts;  we  discover 
in  the  Saliferous  period  two  period*,  marked  in  geology  by 
the  two  formation*  in  which  the  Saliferous  strata  are 
nuiked. 

The  lower  of  these,  tho  Magnesia*  Limestone  forma- 
tion, contains  corals,  brachiopoda,  and  fishes,  so  extremely 
similar  in  detail  or  analogous  in  their  general  history  to 
tho  corresponding  forms  of  the  mountain-limestone,  that 
it  is  impossible  in  any  fair  classification  to  sever  this  group 
of  fossils  from  the  Palowxoic  series ;  while,  on  tho  other 
hand,  the  upper  of  the  two  formations,  the  Red-Sandstone 
and  Kettper  series,  presents  almost  no  resemblance  to  tho 
older,  but  a  decided  analogy  to  the  newer,  or,  as  we  wish  to 
call  it,  Mesozoic  series  of  the  Oolites.  And  this  is  confirmed 
by  a  similar  review  of  the  nature  and  distribution  of  the 
fossil  plants.  In  the  Upper  Red  Sandstone  and  Kcuper  we 
have  Pterophylla  and  Cycadeous  plants  allied  to  those  of  the 
Oolites;  in  the  Ljwer  Red- Sand  stones  (Rothliegende), 
Calamites  and  Lepidodendra  of  the  coal  scries. 

It  appears  then  that  the  rocks  of  this  great  and  varied 
Saliferous  System  may  be  best  placed  in  relation  to  the 
other  systems  of  strata  by  help  of  a  further  analysis,  as  in 
the  scheme  subjoined,  in  which  we  have  added  all  tho  other 
groups  of  strata  to  illustrate  our  general  view  :— 

Pn>i»>»*»i  ti<le.iUtxmilln«  oo  lh« 
•cries  of  urg-ill  10  iffluilln 

Cainozoic  strata 


Ordinary  till*.. 

Tertiaries. 
iaries. 


Mesozoic  strata 


i  upper  (  Pleiocene  Tortiar 

<  middle  <  Moioccue  Tertian 
(  lower  (.  Eocene  Tertiaries 
(  upper  (  Cretaceous  System. 

<  middle  <  Oolitic  System. 
(  lower  I  New  Red  Formatio 


Palaxwoic  strata 


upper 
middle 


I  Mugn.  Limestone  Formation. 
\  Carboniferous  System. 

Eifel  und  South  Devon. 
(  Transition  strata. 
\  Primary  strata. 

The  determination  of  two  of  the  typos  of  the  Palaeozoic 
strata  is  yet  imperfect,  because  the  series  of  forms  inter- 
mediate between  tho  transition  and  carboniferous  periods  is 
not  fully  investigated.  It  is  probable  that  the  Kifel  and 
South  Devon  fossils  make  the  middle  Palmozoic  type. 

SALIH-BEN  BAHLEI1  (called  by  Abulfaraj.  Hnt. 
Dyruut.,  p.  154,  Salih  Ben  Nahleh),  an  eminent  Indian 
physician,  who  came  to  Irak  and  practised  at  Bagdad  in  the 
time  of  Haruiin  al  Rushid,  who  reigned  from  a.u.  170  to 
193  (a.u.  7fe(j  to  808).  *  Ho  was  distinguished,'  says  Ibn 
Abi  Osaibiuli, Oioun  Al-Amlm  fi  Tabacat  Al-Atebba  (pontes 
Relationum  de  Clastihut  Medicorum,  cap.  xii..  sec.  7},* 
'  amongst  the  learned  men  of  India,  well  skilled  iu  their 
methods  of  medical  treatment,  and  had  power  und  influence 
in  the  promotion  of  scctice.1    He  acquired  great  repulutiun 

•  See  to  extract  from  thia  work,  (cliay.         tr»n«!aU-il  by  the  IU  . .  W. Can- 
ton, wiih  icn>«k>  by  rrubwvr  II,  H  Wil**.  iu  the  •  Aii-iic  IvumV 
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by  discovering  that  Ibrahim  Ben  Salih,  the  cousin  of  the 
khalif,  whom  Jabril  Ben  Bachtishua  had  pronounced  to  be 
dead,  was  only  apparently  so,*  of  which  event  the  tame 
author  gives  a  curious  and  circumstnnlial  account.  It  ap- 
pears that  ho  first  went  alone  into  the  room  where  Ibrahim 
fay,  and  immediately  there  was  '  heard  a  sound  as  of  one 
striking  the  body  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.'  Then  the 
khalif  and  some  others  were  admitted,  and  in  order  to  prove 
that  Ibrahim  was  alive, '  Salih  took  out  a  needle  that  he  had 
with  him,  and  thrust  it  in  between  the  nail  and  the  flesh  of 
the  thumb  of  his  left  howl,  when  he  immediately  plucked 
away  his  band  and  drew  it  towards  his  body.'  He  then 
ordered  that  his  burial  clothes  should  be  taken  off  him,  and 
that  he  should  be  washed  till  the  scent  of  the  hanult  was 
removed ;  after  which  he  called  for  some  kundus,  and  blew 
some  of  it  up  his  nose.  In  about  ten  minutes  bis  body 
began  to  move ;  then  be  sneezed,  and  sat  up  in  his  bed, 
supposing  that  he  had  been  asleep,  and  complaining  only 
that  he  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog  in  the  thumb,  and  that  he 
still  felt  the  pain,  at  the  same  timo  showing  the  thumb  into 
which  Salih  had  thrust  the  needle.  Ibrahim  lived  a  long 
time  after  this  circumstance,  and  married  tho  Princess  Alab- 
basah,  daughter  of  Almahadi,  and  obtained  the  government 
of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  died  in  Egypt. 

With  respect  to  the  kundus,  we  are  told  in  the  '  Kamus  * 
that '  it  is  the  root  of  a  plant  which  is  yellow  inside  and 
black  out.  It  operates  as  an  emetic  and  a  purging  medicine, 
and  clears  away  the  ringworm.  When  it  is  reduced  to 
powder  and  blown  up  the  nose,  it  causes  sneezing  and  en- 
lightens tbe  weary  eyes,  and  stops  blindness.'  See  Avicenna 
{Canon,  lib.  ii.,  tract  2,  cap.  137,  p.  280,  ed.  Venct.  1S64), 
where  a  description  of  its  medical  properties  is  given.  Sprcn- 
gel  {Comment,  in  Diotcnr.  de  Mater.  Med.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  192) 
supposes  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Greek  vrp6v6tov,on  which 
there  is  a  chapter  in  Dioscorides  {loco  at.),  and  which  he 
.dcnliftes  with  the  •  Saponaria  officinalis,'  or  soapwort. 

S  A 'LI  I  were  twelve  priests  of  Mars  Gradivus,  who  formed 
an  ecclesiastical  collegium  or  corporation  at  Rome.  They 
were  chosen  from  tbe  patricians,  and  established  by  Numa 
to  take  care  of  the  twelve  ancilia,  or  sacrod  shields  of  Mai  s. 
Tho  original  ancUe  was  said  to  have  been  found  in  tbe 
palace  of  Numa,  and  was  supposed  to  have  fallen  from 
heaven.  To  secure  its  preservation,  Numa  commanded  the 
armourer  Mamurius  Veturius  to  make  eleven  other  shields 
exactly  like  it ;  and  the  twelve  were  deposited  in  the  temple 
of  Mars  on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  committed  to  the  care  of 
the  Salii.  (Liv.,  i.  20 ;  Dionys.,  ii.  70,  71 ;  Cic,  Rep.,  ii  14; 
Ovid,  Fast.,  iii.  387;  Festus,  s.  v.  Mam.  Vet.) 

On  tbe  calends  of  March,  and  on  several  successive  days, 
the  feast  of  Mars  was  celebrated  by  the  Salii,  on  which  occa- 
sion they  carried  the  shields  through  the  city  dressed  in  their 
official  garments,  which  consisted  of  an  embroidered  tunic 
with  a  brazen  belt,  the  trabea,  and  the  apex,  or  conical  cap, 
with  a  sword  by  their  side,  and  a  spear  or  staff  in  their  right 
hand.  They  at  tho  samo  timo  performed  a  dance,  and  sung 
hymns  or  songs  called  Axamenta  (Festus,  s.  v.)  in  honour 
of  Mamurius  Veturius,  and  all  the  celestial  deities,  with 
the  exception  of  Venus.  (Macrob.,  Sat*  i.  12;  Virg.,  jEn., 
viii.  288  ;  Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  viL  26,  ed.  M tiller.)  These 
songs  were  in  later  times  scarcely  understood  even  by  the 
priest*  themselves.  (Quint,  i.  6.  p.  54,  Bipont. ;  HorH  Ep., 

ii.  1,  86.)  At  this  festival  tbe  Salii  wore  accustomed  to  par- 
take of  an  entertainment  in  the  temple  of  Mars,  which  was 
proverbial  for  its  magnificence  and  excellence.  {BueL,Claud., 
33 ;  Cic.  ad.  Att,  v.  9  ;  Hor.,  Carm.,  i.  37.)  There  was  a 
rn agister  at  the  head  of  the  collegium. 

Another  corporation  of  Salii,  also  consisting  of  twelve 
members  chosen  from  tbe  patricians,  was  established  by 
Tullus  Hostilius  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  which  he  made  in  a 
war  with  the  Sabine*.  These  Salii  were  also  called  Collini  or 
Agonenscs,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Salii  established 
by  Numa,  who  were  surnamcd  Palatini.    (Dionys  ii.  70; 

iii.  32;  Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  vi.  14;  Guttling,  Getchichte 
der  Rami tc hen  Stoat  sverfassvng,  p.  192  ;  Ambrosch,  Stu- 
dien  und  Andeutungen  im  Gebiet  des  altrdmischen  Bodens, 
p.  143,  &c;  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities, 
article  Aneile.) 

SALl'NAS,  FRANCISCUS,  a  profoundly  learned  mu- 
sical theorist,  was  born  in  1613,  at  Burgos,  the  capital  of 
Old  Castile,  of  which  city  his  father  was  qurostor  or  trea- 

*  Fa?  similar  Initaiie**,  aee  tba  note  on  Rhaira,  p.  445. 
£  '  Hubt  is  tha  nama  of  cvetj  kind  of  ac*at  thai  is  mixad  for  <le*4  bodia*.* 


surer.  Blind  from  h  is  birth,  he  bad  recourse  to  tbe  study  d 
music,  an  art  to  which  his  deprivation  naturally  led  bia 
In  this  Iris  progress  was,  as  is  usual  in  such  eases,' rapid,'.-.1 
he  became  a  superior  organist.  While  yet  a  bay  lie  •* 
instructed  in  Latin  by  a  young  woman  famous  for  h« 
knowledge  of  that  language,  his  success  in  which  Id 
to  his  being  entered  at  the  university  of  Salamanca,  where 
he  applied  most  assiduously  to  the  Greek  language,  uveh 
as  to  philosophy,  and  then  commenced  reading  the  Greet 
authors  on  tbe  science  of  music,  with  whose  writing!  be 
made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted,  commenting  on  lira 
in  au  equally  learned  and  ingenious  manner,  and  rarnxtn; 
errors  not  before  detected,  but  seen  and  admitted  en  ba 
pointing  them  out  in  his  great  work, '  De  Musics,'  fct,  i 
treatise  in  seven  books,  published  at  Salamanca  is  if ;;, 
The  first  book  of  this  is  on  musical  ratios;  the  second,  on 
musical  intervals ;  the  third  is  a  clear  description  of  J* 
various  antient  genera ;  and  tbe  fourth  is  on  the  dnpewo 
and  octave,  and  on  tho  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  Aristojenut, 
Ptolemy,  &c.  The  remaining  three  books  chiefly  relate  i« 
rhythm  and  the  feet  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  rersi8cai»iB. 

Salinas  died,  according  to  Tbuanns,  in  1490.  He  «n 
highly  esteemed  by  pope  Paul  IV.,  who  created  him  abbot 
of  St.  Pancratio,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  A  fail  ani 
clear  analysis  of  his  work  is  given  by  Sir  John  Hawkmi 
{History  of  Music,  iii.  123) ;  to  which  Dr.  Burner  has 
made  some  interesting  additiona  in  the  third  volume '(pa  je 
290)  of  his  History. 

SALINS.   [Jcra,  Department.] 

SALISBURY,  or  NEW  SARUM.  a  city  in  WBufe. 
locally  in  the  hundred  of  Underdilch,  but  Laving  stjwaie 
jurisdiction,  85  miles  from  tho  General  Post-office, London, 
by  railroad  to  Basingstoke,  and  from  thence  by  Overton  tod 
Andover. 

This  city  had  its  origin  in  the  thirteenth  century 
Tbe  bishop  and  canons  of  the  cathedral,  which  m  ikn 
within  tbe  fortifications  of  Old  Sarum  [SAJtw].  be»;«- 
posed  to  injury  from  the  captains  of  that  fortress,  wh 
whom  they  were  at  feud,  determined  to  remove  their  rtrnth 
to  another  site;  and  Herbert  Pauper  or  PoorcwbobcMii* 
see,  having  obtained  an  indulgence  from  the  popcdeir: 
mined  on  commencing  a  new  church  on  the  lands  belor.fi? 
to  the  see  on  the  site  of  the  present  cathedral  (a.d.  I2i<i 
The  inhabitants  of  Old  Sarum  being  attached  to  then 
bishops  and  clergy,  determined  on  removing  alto,  and  ii» 
the  city  of  New  Sarum  or  Salisbury  rose  into  existence.  A 
charter  granted  by  Henry  III.,  making  it  'a  free  city,' *» 
giving  to  the  inhabitants  a  fair  and  a  market,  contnbuied  to 
its  prosperity,  and  in  the  succeeding  reigns  scrcral  pig- 
ments wero  held  here.  It  was  fortified  by  a  wall  oed  drtch; 
and  the  erection  of  a  bridge  over  the  Avon  at  Bambini 
brought  the  prcat  western  road  (which  had  previously  josri 
through  Old  Alarum)  through  this  town.  Salisbury  *as  toe 
place  of  rendezvous  for  Richard  III. 'a  army  on  oetaw*cI 
the  duke  of  Buckingham's  rebellion ;  and  that  noblewn 
was  brought  here  and  beheaded  in  tbe  n»rket-pl*«-itk 
1483.   During  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell  (a-d. 
Salisbury  was  occupied  by  a  band  of  200  royalist  msarjesi* 
under  Sir  Joseph  Wagstiiffe,  who  had  come  over  fiwa  the 
Continent,  Penruddock,  Grove,  Jones,  and  other  genii**01 
of  Wiltshire,  who  seized  the  sheriff  and  judges  thanH*** 
the  assizes,  and  proclaimed  Charles  II.  king.  Tbe  rs)£ 
was  speedily  putdowu;  and  the  leaders,  except  wapw* 
who  escaped,  were  executed. 

Tbe  city,  before  tho  late  alteration  in  iU  boundaries,  oc- 
cupied port  of  a  peninsula  formed  by  tho  river  Avon  on  w 


west  and  south,  and  by  tbe  river  Bourne  on  the  ens'. 


village  of  Fisherton  Anger,  now  included  in  ibe  rapnitfr8- 
and  parliamentary  limits,  is  on  the  west  side  of  tbe  A"[- 
at  the  junction  with  that  river  of  the  united  stream  w 
Wily  and  the  Nadder,  which  meet  at  Bcmerlon.  wo  »* 
of  their  junction  with  the  Avon.   Tbe  principal  p 


streets  regularly  laid  out  at  right  angles  to  wcl1 
Most  of  the  houses  are  of  brick,  of  comparatively  n**"" 
erection,  and  several  of  them  of  handsome  apr*"*"* 
The  paving  and  lighting  of  the  town  hare  been  ^ 
improved  of  lato  years ;  and  the  principal  streets  b» '< 
stream  of  water  from  tbe  rivers  conducted  through  iw» 
by  canals  lined  with  brick.    Fisherton  Anger  «  » '  «" 
road  to  Bath.   South  of  the  AVon  is  tbe  suburban  »*V 
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of  Harnbam  on  the  Dorchester  and  Exeter  road.  The  area 
and  population  of  Salisbury,  in  1631,  were  os  follows:— 
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New  City  as  determined  by  Boundary  Act  2336  1 1,672 

The  cathedral  is  considered  on*  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
England.    The  close  is  entered  by  several  atilient  gales. 
The  freedom  of  the  cathedral  from  the  encumbrance  of  con- 
tiguous buildings  adds  much  to  the  imposing  beauty  of  its 
appearance.   The  church  consists  of  a  nave  and  choir  with 
two  side  aisles,  a  space  on  the  east  of  the  choir,  and  a 
Lady  chapel  at  the  east  end;  a  large  transept  with  an 
aule  on  its  east  side ;  a  smaller  transept  east  of  the  forinor, 
with  an  aisle  on  its  east  side;  a  central  tower  and  spire; 
a  north  porch,  a  muniment-room  or  vestry  at  the  south  end 
of  the  eastern  transept;  cloisters,  and  a  chapter- house. 
The  principal  dimensions  are  as  follows: — Extreme  length 
of  the  church  without,  474  feel;  within,  -tiO  feet,  thus 
divided :  nave,  from  the  western  door  to  tho  organ-screen, 
feel;  choir  and  adjacent  space  from  thence  to  the 
Lady-chapel.  151*5  feel;  Lady-chapel,  69  5  feet:  width 
of  west  front,  112  feet;  breadth  of  nave  and  choir,  34 
feet,  or,  with  the  aisles,  78  feet;  great  transept,  length 
without,  230  feet,  within,  206  feet;  width,  with  aisle,  57 
feet;  smaller  transept,  length  within,  145.' feet;  breadth, 
with  aisle,  44  feet :  Lady-chapel,  width,  37*25  feet:  height 
withiu  of  the  vaulting  of  the  nave,  choir,  and  transepts,  81 
feel;  of  the  aisles  and  Lady-chapel,  40  feet;  height  without 
to  the  top  of  the  side  aisles,  44  feet ;  to  the  parapet  of  tho 
church,  87  feet;  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  115  feet;  to  the 
parapet  of  the  tower,  207  feet;  to  the  summit  of  the  spire, 
404  feet.    The  cloisters  form  a  square  of  181  •  75  feet  within 
the  walls,  and  have  a  width  of  18  feet  between  the  side 
walls  and  windows;  the  height  of  the  vaulting  is  18  feet. 
Tho  chapter- house  is  an  octagon  of  58  feet  diameter  inter- 
nally, and  52  feet  in  height  to  the  vaulting.  (Britton's 
SaJubxtry  Cathedral.) 

'  This  edifice  has  the  advantage  of  being  built  in  one 
style,  the  Early  English,  and  from  a  uniform  and  well  ar- 
ranged plan.  The  tower  and  spire  arc  of  later  date,  but 
admirably  accommodated  to  the  style  of  tho  building.  .  .  . 
Modern  alterations  have  takon  away  the  altar-screen  and 
thrown  the  Lady-chapel  open  to  the  choir ;  the  organ-screen 
is  also  modern.  In  various  parts  of  the  church  are  several 
antient  monuments,  some  of  which  are  very  fine.  On  the 
whole  this  cathedral  presents  an  object  for  study  hardly 
equalled  by  any  in  the  kingdom ;  the  purity  of  its  style,  and 
the  various  modes  of  adapting  that  style  to  the  purposes  re- 
quired, deserve  the  most  attentive  consideration.  (Rick- 
nian.)  The  eastern  end  of  the  cathedral  is  of  remarkable 
beauty ;  but  the  west  front  is  less  pleasing,  from  its  formal 
square  outline.  The  spire  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  ele- 
vation, but  for  the  curious  and  ingenious  contrivance  of  its 
timber  framework,  and  for  the  skill  and  boldness  with  which 
it  was  raised  on  a  tower  not  designed  originally  to  support 
such  a  burden.  The  episcopal  palace  is  a  large  building  of 
various  dates  and  styles,  with  an  extensive  and  tastefully 
laid  out  garden.  There  is  in  the  cathedral  close  a  college  or 
almshouse  for  ten  clergymen's  widows.  The  close  is  under 
the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop,  recorder,  and  canons  re- 
sidentiary, who  arc  justices.  The  three  parish  churches  of 
the  old  city  are  large;  St.  Edmund's  and  St. Thomas's  are 
One  buildings  of  perpendicular  date. 

The  other  public  buildings  are  the  council-house,  erected 
in  1 795,  and  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  corporation  and  the 
business  of  the  county;  the  spacious  county  gaol  and  bride- 
well, erected  a.d.  1818;  the  infirmary,  a  plain  and  commo- 
dious building;  the  Salisbury  and  Wiltshire  library  and  news- 
room, with  a  small  museum  annexed  to  it ;  a  small  theatre ; 
and  several  dissenting  meeting-houses  and  almshouses. 

The  woollen  manufacture,  once  extensively  carried  on 
here,  has  now  much  declined;  tho  manufacture  of  line  cut- 


lery has  also  declined ;  but  the  silk  manufacture  has  been 
introduced  with  some  success;  it  employed,  when  the  Mu- 
nicipal Corporation  Commissioners  made  their  report,  120 
persons.  There  are  markets,  on  Tuesday  for  corn,  and  every 
fortnight  for  cattle,  and  on  Saturday  for  cheese  and  provi- 
sions: there  are  four  yearly  fairs,  but  they  are  falling  into 
disuse. 

Salisbury  returned  members  to  parliament  from  23rd 
Edward  I.  The  boundaries  of  the  city  wero  considerably 
enlarged  by  the  Boundary  Act.  and  the  suffrage,  previously 
much  restricted,  extended  by  the  Parliamentary  Reform 
Act.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  register  in  1834-5  was 
650;  in  1835-6,  689.  By  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  tho 
extended  parliamentary  boundaries  were  adopted  fur  muni- 
cipal purposes;  the  city  divided  into  thrco  wards.  The  cor- 
porate bodv  consists  of  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  coun- 
cillors, having  a  commission  of  the  peace.  The  summer 
assizes  and  the  Easter  sessions  for  the  county  are  held  here, 
also  the  city  sessions  and  a  court  leet  and  court  of  record 
belonging  to  tho  bishop.  Salisbury  is  the  place  of  election 
and  a  polling-station  for  the  southern  division  of  Wiltshire. 

There  were,  in  1833,  in  the  four  parishes  just  enumerated, 
two  infant-schools,  with  164  children,  partly  supported  by 
subscription  or  endowment;  a  classical  grammar-school, 
founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  for  8  boys;  four  other  endowed 
day-schools,  with  10  boys  and  28  girls,  with  the  choristers 
of  the  cathedral;  two  '  national'  schools,  with  210  boys  and 
150  girls;  seventeen  private  boarding  or  day  schools,  with 
a  number  of  children  not  ascertained;  and  nine  Sunday- 
schools,  with  about  1400  children. 

SALISBU'RIA,  a  genus  or  the  natural  family  of  Tax- 
acem,  named  in  honor  of  R.  A.  Salisbury.a  modern  botanist  o. 
distinction.  The  tree,  which  is  the  only  one  of  the  genus, 
has  long  been  know  n  by  the  Japanese  name  Gingko.  The 
genus  is  characterised  by  having  monoecious  (lowers.  The 
male  flowers  disposed  in  a  filiform  naked  catkin,  without 
calyx  or  corol ;  stamens  numerous ;  the  anthers  composed  of 
two  cells,  which  are  pendulous  and  united  only  at  the  apex. 
Female  flowers  are  solitary  and  terminal.  Calyx  4-fld,  or 
rather,  a  cup-shaped  disk,  from  the  thickened  apex  of  the 
peduncle,  surrounds  tho  base  of  the  solitary  ovule.  Fruit 
forming  a  drupe,  which  has  its  huso  supported  by  a  Meshy 
cup,  with  a  juicy  white  pulp.  Seed  nut-like,  with  an  osseous 
shell,  kernel  white.  Embryo  axillary,  dicotyledonous, 
radicle  above. 

The  Gingko  grows  naturally  in  Japan,  is  much  cultivated 
in  China,  and  is  found  in  many  gardens  in  Europe ;  flno  old 
specimens  may  be  seen  at  Kew  and  in  the  Apothecaries' 
Garden  at  Chelsea.  In  congenial  climates  it  attains  the  size 
of  the  walnut.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  form  of  its  leaves, 
w  hich  are  wedge-  or  fan-  shaped,  deeply  cut  in  the  centre  or 
bilobed,  and  finely  striated  with  veins,  having  some  resem- 
blance to  the  leaves  or  some  species  of  Adianlum.  whence 
it  is  commonly  called  Maiden-hair  Tree  in  this  country. 
The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  austere-tasted,  but  the  kernel  is 
sweet,  with  some  degree  of  bitterness  when  raw,  but  agree- 
able as  a  dessert  when  roasted  hko  chesnuts.  They  are 
much  eaten  in  China.  Dr.  Abel  says  he  taw  the  fruit  ex- 
posed in  the  markets  in  China,  but  could  not  find  out  to 
what  purpose  it  was  applied. 

The  Salisburia  is  best  planted  on  a  deep  sandy  loam,  with 
a  dry  subsoil,  as  it  will  not  grow  with  a  wet  bottom.  Tho 
situation  should  be  sheltered,  but  it  may  be  more  exposed 
than  many  exotic  plants.  It  is  frequently  planted  against 
a  wall  in  order  to  afford  protection,  but  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  necessary  in  the  south  of  England.  Salisburia  can  be 
grafted  with  much  facility,  and  thus  male  and  female 
flowers  may  be  easily  produced  on  the  same  tree. 

SALI'VA,  SALIVARY  GLANDS.  The  principal 
glands  by  which  the  saliva  is  secreted  arc  six  in  number, 
three  being  situated  on  each  side  of  the  face,  viz.  the  pa- 
rotid, the  submaxillary,  and  the 'sublingual  glands.  Of 
these  the  parotid  is  considerably  the  largest,  and  has  been 
already  described.  [Parotid  Gland.]  The  submaxillary 
gland,  which  is  the  next  in  size,  has  its  principal  mass 
situated  immediately  behind  and  beneath  the  middle  of  the 
baso  of  the  lower  jaw,  below  the  mylohyoideus  muscle, 
round  the  posterior  edge  of  which  a  portion  of  it  is  con- 
tinued, and  leads  to  the  submaxillary  or  Whartonian  duct. 
The  latter  passes  forwards  and  inwards,  and  opens  on  tlie 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  ju=>t  by  the 
Bide  of  the  frtenum  of  the  tongue.  The  sublingual  gland  is 
the  smallest  of  the  chief  salivary  glands ;  it  is  situated  close 
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by  the  duct  of  the  submaxillary,  into  which  severe*  of  its 
ducts  open ;  others  have  their  on  Gees  on  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  by  the  side  of  the  fraenum 
lingua;,  and  further  outwards.  Besides  these  larger  glands 
there  are  a  vast  number  more  which  secrete  saliva,  and 
winch  are  itituated  in  the  substance  of  tho  lips  and  cheeks 
immediately  beneath  their  mucous  membraue,  on  whose 
surface  their  ducts  open.  Indeed  the  whole  interior  of  the 
lii»  and  cheeks  is  lined  by  a  congeries  of  small  glands, 
which  in  structure  closely  resemble  the  salivary,  and  pro- 
bably do  not  differ  from  them  in  function. 

The  saliva  which  is  secreted  by  these  glands,  according  to 
the  general  laws  of  secretion  [Gland;  Skcrbtion],  is, 
when  not  mixed  with  air,  a  transparent,  rather  viscid  fluid, 
which  is  usually  weakly  alkaline,  but  during  the  mastication 
of  food  is  often  slightly  acid.  It  is  composed  of  a  great  pro- 
portion of  water,  mixed  with  portions  of  the  epithelium  of 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  mouth,  and  holding  in 
solution  about  seven  parts  in  one  thousand  of  albumen,  sal i- 
vine  (a  principle  almost  peculiar  to  itself ),  and  other  animal 
matters,  together  with  the  saline  substances  found  in  the 
blood,  and  a  very  minute  quantity  of  sulpho-cyanide  of 
potassium. 

The  purpose  served  by  the  saliva  seems  to  be  the  soften- 
ing of  the  food,  with  which  it  is  intimately  mixed  in  mas- 
tication. Whether  it  is  of  any  further  use  in  digestion  than 
thus  to  fit  solid  food  to  pass  along  the  oesophagus  without 
pain,  is  at  present  uncertain.  But  for  this  purpose  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  ;  and  glands  for  its  formation  exist  in 
all  classes  of  animals  from  the  insects  upwards  (with  the 
exception  of  fish),  and  even  in  many  that  are  lower  in  the 
auimal  kingdom  than  the  insects.  In  all  these  it  appears  to 
serve  the  same  purpose ;  the  peculiar  properties  ascribed  to 
the  saliva  of  some  animals  being  for  the  most  part  drawn 
from  erroneous  observations.  The  poison  of  venomous 
snakes,  for  example,  is  secreted  by  glands  quite  distinct  from 
those  which  form  their  saliva ;  the  saliva  of  the  toad  is  per- 
fectly harmless ;  and  that  of  rabid  animals  is  probably  not 
more  poisonous  than  the  other  fluids  of  their  bodies;  only 
under  ordinary  circumstances  it  alone  is  inserted  into  the 
wounded  part. 

The  quantity  of  saliva  secroted  when  the  mouth  is  at  rest 
is  only  sufficient  to  keep  its  internal  membrane  moist  and 
slippery.  When,  however,  the  jaws  are  actively  moved,  and 
especially  during  feeding,  or  even  at  the  thought  of  a  meal 
or  of  certain  kinds  of  palatable  food,  the  quantity  is  greatly 
increased.  During  the  twenty-four  hours  it  is  probablo  that 
from  sixty  to  ninety  grains  of  saliva  aro  secreted  by  one 
parotid  gland  (Mitecherlich),  and  the  quantity  produced  by 
all  the  salivary  glands  of  an  adult  man  together  may  there- 
fore be  estimated  at  from  four  to  five  hundred  grains. 

With  the  exception  of  the  parotid,  which  is  often  the  seat 
of  inflammation  [Mumps],  abcess,  and  malignant  disease 
[Parotid  Gland],  the  salivary  glands  ore  remarkably  little 
obnoxious  to  disorder.  The  most  common  affection  is  an 
accidental  closure  of  their  ducts  by  calculous  matter  or 
otherwise,  when  small  cysts  similar  to  those  called  Ranulss 
[Ranula]  form.  These  are  often  met  with  about  tho  lips ; 
they  rarely  need  surgical  treatment,  but  when  they  do,  that 
adapted  to  ranula  may  bo  employed.  The  only  other  affec- 
tion worth  noticing  is  treated  of  in  the  following  article. 

SALIVATION,  or  PTYALISM,  is  a  superabundant 
secretion  of  saliva.  This  sometimes  occurs  as  an  idiopathic 
disease,  originating  without  any  evident  cause.  Dr.  Cbris- 
tison  (Treatise  on  Poisons)  has  collected  several  such  cases, 
in  somo  of  which  the  quantity  of  saliva  discharged  amounted 
to  three  or  more  pints  daily.  Irritation  of  the  salivary 
glands,  nooinpaniea  with  profuse  secretion,  is  also  an  occa- 
sional attendant  on  common  inflammations  of  the  throat 
and  mouth,  and  on  those  that  accompany  eruptive  diseases, 
especially  small-pox.  But  far  more  frequently  salivation  is 
tho  effect  of  medicines  or  poisons.  Some  preparations  of 
gold,  copper,  antimony,  and  iodine,  croton  oil,  digitalis,  and 
even  opium,  are  apt  to  produce  it ;  and  it  is  almost  a  con- 
stant effect  of  the  long-continued  or  copious  administration 
of  mercury. 

Tho  quantity  of  mercury  required  to  produce  salivation 
varies  greatly  in  different  persons.  In  some,  two  or  three 
grains  of  calomel  are  sufficient ;  but  by  other  persons  such 
large  quantities  may  be  taken  with  impunity,  that  they 
appear  insusceptible  of  its  action.  No  general  rule  there- 
fore respecting  the  quantity  of  mercury  that  may  be  safely 
given  to  any  one  can  be  made ;  but  in  no  case  can  there  be 


safety  without  caution  and  careful  watching  of  the 
produced  by  it. 

Salivation  from  the  use  of  mercury  is  distinguished  from 
that  which  arises  from  other  causes,  by  its  being  preceded 
by  a  peculiar  brassy  taste  in  the  mouth,  fcetor  of  the  breath, 
and  tenderness,  redness,  and  sponginess  of  the  gums.  Then 
are  soon  followed  by  the  increased  flow  of  saliva,  and  if 
mercury  bo  still  taken,  or  if  the  quantity  already  taken  we* 
very  large,  they  increase ;  the  whole  mouth,  tongue,  face, 
and  throat  become  swollen  and  tender,  and  ulcers  and 
sloughs  quickly  form  on  the  mucous  membrane.  In  ex- 
treme cases  tho  mouth  and  cheeks  and  throat  become  ex- 
tensively gangrenous,  the  teeth  fall  out,  the  gums  swell  up 
as  they  do  in  scurvy,  the  jaws  are  affected  with  necrosis,  and 
by  the  spreading  of  the  disease  to  important  parts  it  may 
prove  fatal ;  or  the  patient  may  die  exhausted  by  the  pro- 
fuse discharge  of  saliva,  or  by  the  peculiar  nervous  sud 
other  constitutional  disturbances  that  often  accompany  ike 
poisonous  influence  of  mercury.   [M  krcury.] 

The  best  treatment  of  mercurial  salivation  is  exposure  to 
cool  pure  air,  a  nutritious  diet,  and  mild  purgatives.  Gar- 
gles of  chloride  of  soda  are  useful  in  correcting  the  fcetor  uf 
the  breath ;  and  honey,  or  the  Mel  Boraeis,  may  be  applied 
to  the  smaller  ulcers  in  the  mouth.  The  more  extensive 
ulcerations  and  the  gangrene  can  be  treated  only  by  main- 
taining the  patient's  strength  by  tonics  and  stimulants,  and 
by  tho  usual  local  applications  to  such  diseases.  The  idio- 
pathic kinds  of  salivation  usually  require  only  cool  air  and 
gently  reducing  measures. 

SALIX  (Latin,  saiix,  a  willow),  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants,  which,  in  conjunction  with  Populus  [Salicace-e], 
constitutes  the  natural  order  SalicacesB.  In  many  respects 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  genera  of  plants :  the  ra- 
pidity of  their  growth,  the  toughness  and  lightness  of  their 
wood,  and  their  uses  in  medicine  and  the  arts,  have  caused 
them  to  be  extensively  cultivated.  But  although  largely 
cultivated  and  well  known  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  the 
botanical  arrangement  of  these  plants  presents  considerable 
difficulties,  and  few  genera  have  had  more  time  and  labour 
spent  upon  them  thanSalix;  and  up  to  the  present  time 
I  the  most  able  botanists  differ  as  to  the  real  nature  of  many 
species  or  varieties. 

The  genus  Salix  is  known  by  possessing  dioecious  flowers; 
catkins  many-flowered,  imbricated,  composed  of  a  single- 
flowered  flexible  bract.  The  barren  (lowers  have  a  sm»ll 
lateral  abrupt  gland,  sometimes  double ;  filaments  1,2,3, 
6,  or  more,  longer  than  the  bract,  and  in  some  partly  com- 
bined; 2  lobed  anthers,  opening  longitudinally.  The  fertile 
flowers  with  a  nectariferous  gland;  ovate,  l-celled,  muny- 
seeded ovary;  permanent  terminal  style,  with  2  stigmas, 
which  are  notched  and  obtuse  or  cloven  acute,  and  spread- 
ing ;  ovate  capsule  composed  of  2  revolute  concave  valves 
and  one  cell ;  numerous  minute  oval  seeds,  tufted  with  soft, 
simple,  upright  hairs.  The  willows  are  chiefly  natives  of 
the  colder  parts  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  S.  herbacea  and  S.  arctica  are  found  nearer 
the  pole  tlian  any  other  woody  plants.  S.  Babylonica  is  a 
native  of  China,  Japan,  Armenia,  and  the  north  of  Africa. 
Of  all  the  species  enumerated,  only  I"  are  extra-European. 

The  willow  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  in 
fact  little  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  properties 
and  uses  of  these  plants  since  their  lime.  On  ai-count  of 
the  flexible  nature  of  their  shoots  and  the  toughness  of  their 
woody  fibre,  they  have  always  beeu  used  as  materials  for 
making  baskets,  hoops,  crates,  &c,  and  for  these  purposes 
great  quantities  are  cultivated  iu  ibis  and  other  countries. 
The  bark  is  made  use  of  in  the  north  of  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  mats  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bark  of 
the  common  linden-tree.  In  Tartary  the  woody  fibre  U 
macerated  and  separated,  and  then  spun  iulo  thread*,  from 
which  clolh  is  woven.  Willows  are  much  used  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  charcoal;  and  it  has  been  proved  that  willow 
charcoal  is  superior  to  that  procured  from  the  wood  of  must 
oilier  trees  for  the  preparation  of  gunpowder.  The  bark  oi 
all  the  willows  contains  the  tanning  principle,  and,  accoid- 
iug  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  some  of  the  species,  e»pcciully  S.  Rut- 
selliana,  S.  albat  and  S.  purpurea,  contain  as  much  as  the 
oak  itself.  From  the  bark  of  some  is  obtained  a  vegetable 
principle  called  salicin,  which  acts  upou  tho  system  in  the 
same  maimer  as  quinine,  and  is  used  for  the  same  purpose*. 
The  willow  is  considered  us  the  emblem  of  despairing  love. 
It  is  often  associated  with  the  yew  and  the  cypress  in  the 
churchyard. 
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Willows  arc  expansively  cultivated  in  this  eountryas  timber- 
trees,  coppice- wood,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  hoops  and 
basket-work.  In  the  culture  of  willows,  one  of  the  first  points 
to  bo  attended  to  is  the  determination  whether  the  plant  is 
male  or  female.  The  female  is  generally  the  more  vigorous 
growing  plant ;  and  in  consequence,  where  timber  or  coppice- 
wood,  hoops,  or  rods  for  coarse  basket-work nre  required,  the 
female  should  be  grown.  On  the  other  hand,  when  tough 
and  delicate  rods  for  basket-making  are  required,  the  male 
plant  ought  to  be  selected.  All  willows  that  are  intended 
for  basket-rods,  hoops,  poles,  or  timber-trees  should  annually 
ripen  their  shoots.  Hence  the  colder  the  climate,  the  drier 
should  bo  the  sod  in  which  they  are  planted,  on  account  of 
tho  necessity  of  ripening  their  wood.  The  willow  prows  na- 
turally in  a  moist  soil,  and  whomever  planted,  it  should  be 
within  reach  of  water.  Low  moist  bottoms,  high  banks  of 
rivers,  brooks,  or  ditches,  are  the  best  situations  for  planting 
them.  But  wherever  they  are  placed,  care  must  be  taken 
that  tho  soil  be  drained,  for  although  they  require  much 
moisture,  they  will  not  grow  in  a  saturated  soil. 

In  the  culture  of  the  willow  as  osiers  and  for  hoops,  great 
care  is  required  in  order  to  produce  them  injperfection.  All 
willows  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings.  There  are  how- 
ever many  species  that  will  grow  from  seeds;  and  probably, 
were  it  tried,  they  might  b.e  grafted  as  cosily  as  other  plants. 

All  the  willows  are  liablo  to  the  attacks  of  various  in- 
sects, and  on  that  account  afford  a  valuable  field  for  entomo- 
logical research.  The  larvro  of  cossuj  ligniperda,  coram- 
byx  moscbatus,  and  nitidula  grisea  are  found  in  the  wood 
of  most  willows,  on  which  they  feed,  and  in  general  they  are 
so  numerous  as  to  destroy  the  tree  in  a  few  years.  Crypto- 
rhynchus  lapathi  is  an  insect  that  frequently  commits  great 
havoc  in  osier-grounds.  The  larva  of  the  lunar  hornet 
sphinx  ( Trochilium  crabriforme)  bores  the  trunk  of  8. 
caprea,  and  feeds  upon  the  living  wood,  and  thus  destroys 
the  tree.  The  following  insects  aro  also  recorded  ns  attack- 
ing and  living  on  willows:  ncmatus  caproae, cbrysomela vul- 
gatissima,  the  larva?  of  brepha  Partlienias,  notodonta  ziezac, 
loiocarapa  dictma,  ptilodontes  palpina,  gastropacha  querci- 
folio,  galeruca  capresa,  the  larva  of  pyrochroanibens,  mela- 
soma  populi  and  tremula,  balaninus  solicivorus,  tachyerges 
salicis,  aphis  salicis,  coccus  caprea?,  and  c.  salicis. 

In  order  that  the  species  of  this  genus  may  be  studied 
successfully,  a  number  of  points  require  consideration,  and 
it  is  only  lately  that  an  approach  has  been  made  to  accuracy 
in  their  investigation.   The  (lowers  of  the  solix  are  subject 
to  many  anomalies  which  have  been  productive  of  not  a  little 
difficulty,  and  have  sometimes  led  to  the  supposition 
that  this  genus  was  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
vegetable  development.     The  principal  anomalies  that 
are  found  are :  1 ,  male  and  female  flowers  occurring  in 
the  same  catkin ;  2,  stamens  apparently  changed  into  pistils ; 
3,  stamens  accompanied  by  an  imperfect  pistil ;  4,  entire 
union  of  the  filaments  of  the  stamen.   In  the  study  and 
description  of  the  species,  it  is  of  importance  that  the  ten- 
dency to  these  anomalies  should  not  bo  overlooked.  An- 
other difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  study  of  this  genus  is  the 
occurrence  of  hybrids.  This  has  been  denied  by  Sir  J.  E. 
Smith, in  bis  article  'Salix,'  in  Roes's  Cyclopaedia:  he  says, 
'  Wo  can  also  contradict  another  common  opinion  taken  up  by 
botanists,  who  found  a  difficulty  in  discriminating  the  species, 
that  they  frequently  generate  mule  varieties.    In  a  garden 
where  for  twenty  years  almost  every  British  willow,  and 
many  foreigners,  have  been  cultivated  together  under  our 
inspection,  and  where  abundance  of  seedling  plants  have 
come  up  every  season ;  though  many  of  these  have  been 
purposely  preserved  for  examination,  no  mule  plant  nor 
even  any  variety  has  occurred.   The  greatest  difference  of 
aspect  indeed,  and  the  strangest  diversities  of  shape  and 
size  in  the  foliage  and  stipules,  are  seen,  according  to  the 
treatment  of  each  individual  with  respect  to  pruning, 
watering,  starving,  felling,  and  allowing  young  shoots  to 
grow  from  an  old  root.'   On  the  contrary,  Koch,  a  German 
botanist,  who  has  published  a  commentary  on  this  genus, 
and  who  has  certainly  studied  it  more  profoundly  and  philo- 
sophically than  any  other  writer,  says, '  The  variation  of  the 
different  parts  is  not  tho  only  difficulty  with  which  the 
botanical  student  in  this  genus  has  to  contend.    The  groat 
number  of  hybrids,  the  existence  of  which  in  the  genus 
Sulix  no  one  can  doubt,  is  another  obstacle.    No  one  will 
accuse  rooof  arrogance  in  assuming  to  know  8.  rubra  and 
S.  viminalis  ;  and  yet  on  the  hanks  of  the  Rednitz  near 
Erlangen  there  aro  many  thousand  trees  of  these  two 


species,  and.  at  the  same  time,  many  intermediate  form? 
which  I  can  refer  to  neither  S  J)(?C  IPS.  The  catkins  of  these 
afford  no  distinguishing  marks ;  for  what  seem  at  one  time 
to  belong  to  tho  former  species,  at  another  time  appear 
more  clearly  allied  to  the  latter.'  A  few  well-conducted 
experiments  would  soon  set  this  question  at  rest. 

In  arranging  and  distributing  the  species,  Koch  has  not 
followed  the  suggestions  of  Linnmus,  or  the  arrangement  of 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith.    He  observes,  *  that  if  tho  usual  arrange- 


ment of  the  species  be  adopted,  in  which  the  sections  are 
characterised  by  having  the  ovaries  naked  or  pubescent,  the 
leaves  glabrous  or  downy,  serrated  or  entire  (as  in  Smith's 
'English  Flora,'  &c),  then  species  widely  separated  by  na- 
ture ami  habit  must  necessarily  be  grouped  together,  not  to 
mention  that  these  characters  are  in  themselves  liable  to 
great  changes.'  With  regard  to  the  parts  of  most  import- 
ance in  the  determination  of  species,  Koch  says, '  a  diame- 
ter taken  from  the  catkins  appearing  earlier  than,  at  the 
same  time  with,  or  later  than,  the  leaves,  is  of  great  im- 
portance ;  but  one  taken  from  the  situation  and  insertion  of 
the  leaves  is  still  more  so.  The  capsule  offers  important 
characters ;  its  length  relatively  to  the  gland,  which  is  never 
wanting,  is  a  very  constant  character,  varying  only  in  a  few 
species.  The  colour  of  the  young  shoots  varies  greatly, 
often  so  much  as  to  cause  the  varieties  to  appear  distinct 
species.  The  form  of  the  leaves  in  the  same  species,  and 
even  in  the  same  plant,  can  never  bo  depended  upon.  In 
some  species  they  are  serrated  or  entire,  green  or  hoary  on 
the  under  surface,  and  glabrous  or  hairy  on  the  same  plant. 
The  same  variation  is  common  on  tho  exterior  of  the 
ovaries.  The  bracteas  are  sometimes  obovate,  and  only  half 
the  length  of  the  ovary ;  and  sometimes  in  tho  same  species 
lanceolate,  and  reaching  as  far  as  the  style.  The  stylo  and 
stigma  likewise  vary  in  length,  and  are  occasionally  more  or 
less  cleft  Stigmas  of  a  rose  colour,  and  of  a  yellow  colour, 
hove  been  found  in  the  same  species.  The  stipules  vary  in 
size,  but  never  in  form ;  hence  they  afford  tho  very  best 
characteristics  for  distinguishing  species.'  (Koch,  De  Soli- 
cibut  Europa?i*  Commentatio.) 

There  are  at  present  described  about  220  species  of  Salix ; 
of  all  which  wo  shall  not  here  give  a  description,  but  refer 
the  reader  to  works  that  give  a  full  account  of  the  species, 
with  their  arrangement.  (Koch,  De  Salicibui  Eurojueit 
Commentatio;  Hooker's  British  Flora ;  Loudon's  Arboretum 
et  Fruiicetum  Britannicum.)  In  this  Inst  work  all  the 
information  that  could  possiblv  be  collected  with  regard  to 
this  genus  is  to  be  found.  We  shall  arrange  hero  the 
more  common  species,  under  the  heads  Sallows,  Osiers,  and 
Willows.  These  terms  are  often  applied  to  any  of  the 
species,  but  some  have  more  frequently  one  of  the  designa- 
tions than  the  other. 

Sallows. 

These  are  trees  or  low  shrubs  belonging  mostly  to 
Borrer's  group  Cineroso,  and  are  characterised  by  downy 
branches,  and  mostly  obovate,  grey,  hoary,  toothed,  more  or 
less  wrinkled,  and  stipuled  leaves,  very  veiny  beneath 
Ovaries  sericeo-tomentose. 

Salix  cinerea,  grey  sallow :  stem  erect ;  lower  leaves  en- 
tiro,  upper  serrated  obovate-lanceolate ;  glaucous  downy  and 
reticulated  with  veins  beneath ;  stipules  half-heart  shaped, 
serrated ;  ovary  silky,  style  short,  stigmas  mostly  entire.  It 
attains  a  height  of  20  or  30  feet,  and  is  abundant  in  Eng- 
land on  banks  of  rivers  and  in  moist  woods. 

Salix  aquatica,  water  sallow :  stem  and  branches  erect ; 
leaves  slightly  serrated  obovate-elliptical,  minutely  downy, 
and  rather  glaucous  beneath ;  stipules  rounded,  toothed; 
ovary  silky,  stalked,  stigmas  nearly  sessile.  This  is  also  a 
British  species  and  one  which  Koch  has  made  a  variety  of 
8.  cinerea.  The  olive-leaved  sallow  (S.  oleifolia)  is  also 
referred  by  Koch  to  &  cinerea. 

Salix  aurita,  round-eared  sallow:  branches  trailing; 
leaves  obovate,  somewhat  serrate,  convex,  obtuse  with  a 
small  hooked  point,  hairy,  and  reticulated  with  veins  on 
both  sides j  stipules  roundish,  convex,  toothed;  ovary  silky, 
sulked,  stigmas  nearly  sessile. 

SalLv  caprea,  goat  willow:  stem  erect;  leaves  roundish- 
ovate,  pointed,  serrated,  waved,  pole,  and  downy  licneath ; 
stipules  somewhat  crescent-shaped;  catkins  oval:  ovary 
stalked,  ovate,  silky;  stigmas  nearly  sessile,  undivided; 
capsules  swelling.  It  is  a  native  of  Britain,  ond  w  dis- 
tinguished early  in  the  spring  by  putting  forth  its  handsome 
yellow  blossoms  before  other  trees  have  assumed  iheir 
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foliage.  The  bark  is  much  used  for  tanning,  and  the  wood 
is  used  for  making  implements  of  husbandry.  It  is  also 
grown  for  hoop  making,  and  in  medicine  the  bark  is  some- 
times used  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona. 

Osiers. 

Tho  species  of  Sulix  called  mostly  by  this  name  belong  to 
Borrer's  group  Viminales,  which  are  described  as  trees  of  a 
mora  or  less  considerable  size  with  long  pliant  branches 
aud  lanceolate  leaves;  ovaries  nearly  sessile,  hairy  or  silky; 
their  styles  elongated ;  their  stigmas  linear,  mostly  entire. 
Any  willow  however  that  has  long  pliant  twiggy  branches 
and  is  grown  on  this  account  is  called  an  Osier. 

Salix  viminali;  common  osier :  leaves  linear-lanceolate, 
obscurely  crenate.  white,  and  silky  beneath ;  stipules  very 
small,  sublanceolate,  branches  straight  and  twiggy ;  ovary 
upon  very  short  stalks,  lanceolate ;  style  elongated ;  stigmas 
long,  linear,  mostly  entire.  This  is  the  species  that  is  used 
for  the  various  kinds  of  basket-work,  bands,  &tc.,  and  for 
this  purpose  is  largely  cultivated  in  this  country. 

Sulix  stipularit,  auricled  osier :  leaves  lanceolate, 
pointed,  slightly  wavy,  obscurely  crenate,  soft  and  nearly 
naked  above,  white  and  downy  beneath ;  stipules  half-heart 
shaped,  stalked,  very  large;  gland  cylindrical;  ovary  ovate, 
nearly  sessile,  stigmas  linear,  undivided.  It  is  a  native  of 
England,  and  may  be  em  ploy  od  for  the  same  purposes  as 
S.  viminalis,  but  is  inferior  to  that  species. 

Salix  incana,  hoary  osier :  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  den- 
ticulated, covered  on  the  under  surface  with  a  hoary  tomen- 
tum ;  catkins  arched,  slender,  almost  sessile,  subtended  at 
the  base  with  small  leaves ;  capsule  ovate-lanceolate,  gla- 
brous, stalked ;  the  stalk  twice  tho  length  of  the  gland  ;  st>le 
elongated ;  stigmas  bifid ;  brae  leas  sub-glabrous,  ciliale, 
with  short  hairs.  This  species  is  found  wild  in  the  lower 
Alpine  valleys,  on  the  Pyrenees,  Cevennes,  Alps  of  Dau- 
phmy.  Switzerland,  Tyrol,  Austria,  and  Carpathia.  Its 
distinct  character  renders  it  an  interesting  species  to  tho 


Willows. 

Amongst  these  we  shall  include  a  few  species  useful  in 
the  arts  and  medicine,  beluiiging  to  the  various  groups  into 
which  Koch  and  Borrcr  have  distributed  tho  species  of 
Salix. 

Saiix  Rtustlliana,  Russell  or  Bedford  willow:  leaves 
lanceolate,  tapering  at  each  end,  serrated  throughout,  very 
glabrous;  foot-stalks  glandular  or  leafy;  ovary  tapering, 
stalked,  longer  than  the  bractere ;  style  as  long  as  tho 
stigmas.  A  native  of  Britain,  growing  in  marshy  woods, 
osier-ground",  &c.  This  tree  was  first  brought  into  notice 
by  tho  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  has  ou  that  account 
received  its  present  name.  The  best  history  of  it  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  introduction  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  splendid 
work  on  willows,  the  Salietum  IVoburnente.  It  was  a  tree 
of  this  species  that  was  a  favourite  with  Dr.  Johnson  at 
Lichfield,  and  hence  called  Johnson's  willow.  It  was 
lately  destroyed  by  a  hurricane,  having  attained  a  height  of 
Co  feet  and  a  girth  of  13  feet.  The  growth  of  this  species  is 
very  rapid,  and  as  it  may  be  extensively  used  for  poles,  &c, 
it  is  a  profitable  tree  for  growing  in  plantations.  Its  bark 
is  said  to  contain  as  much  tannin  as  the  oak.  The  medical 
properties  attributed  to  the  bark  of  S./ragilis  belong  pro- 
perly to  this  species.    It  acts  as  an  astringent  and  tonic. 

Salix  alba,  common  white  willow :  leaves  elliptical-lan- 
ceolate, pointed,  serrated,  silky  on  both  sides;  lower  serra- 
tures  glandular;  stamens  hairy;  ovary  smooth,  almost 
sessile;  stigmas  deeply  cloven;  scales  notched.  It  is  a 
native  of  most  countries  of  Europe,  and  is  more  extensively 
planted  as  a  timber-tree  than  any  other  species.  It  grows 
rapidly,  attaining  a  height  of  30  feet  in  10  or  12  years. 
Hundreds  of  mites  of  road  between  Moscow  and  the  Aus- 
trian frontier  are  planted  with  this  tree.  The  bark  is  used 
in  tho  north  of  Europe  both  for  tanning  and  dyeing.  The 
wood  is  very  useful,  and  is  employed  for  making  the  bandies 
of  all  sorts  of  instruments,  in  turnery,  millwork,  coopcry, 
weather-boarding,  &c.  Willow  hats  and  bonnets  are  made 
from  the  shavings  of  this  willow.  The  bark  may  be  used 
in  medicine  instead  of  S.  Rustelliana,  but  it  is  not  so  valu- 
able. It  is  frequently  called  the  '  Huntingdon  Willow,' 
and  under  that  name  is  recommended  by  Gilpin  and  others 
as  an  ornamental  tree. 

Salix  BaLylonica,  the  weeping  willow:  leaves  lanceo- 
late acuminate,  finely  serrated,  glabrous,  glaucous  beneath ; 
catkins  protrudod  at  the  same  lime  with  the  leaves ;  ovary 
ovate,  sessile,  glabrous.   This,  the  most  favourite  species  of 


the  genus,  is  a  native  of  Asia,  on  the  banks  of  tho  Euphrates 

near  Babylon,  whence  its  name ;  also  of  China,  of  Egypt, 
and  other  parts  of  North  Africa.  It  is  said  that  this  willow 
was  introduced  into  England  by  the  poet  Pope,  who,  being 
with  Lady  Suffolk  when  she  received  a  parcel  from  Spam 
bound  with  withes,  which  appeared  alive,  took  one,  and 
planted  it  in  his  garden,  which  grew  up,  and  afterwards  be- 
came so  well  known  as  Pope's  willow  at  Twickenham.  It 
is  however  more  probable  that  it  was  introduced  by  the 
botanist  Tournefort  into  Europe.  This  tree  is  increasingly 
cultivated  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent.  It  is  one 
of  the  greatest  favourites  in  China,  as  might  be  inferred  from 
its  constant  introduction  into  Chinese  pictures.  Growing 
on  the  banks  of  its  native  Euphrates,  it  was  the  willow  on 
which  the  weeping  daughters  of  Zion  4  banged  their  harp*.' 
(Pialmt,  exxxvii.) 

Salix  pentandra,  sweet  bay-leaved  willow :  stamens  5 ; 
leaves  eliiptiro-lancoolate,  acuminate,  serrated  with  glands, 
glabrous,  with  several  glands  at  the  base;  ovary  lanceolate, 
glabrous,  nearly  sessile ;  style  small ;  stigmas  bifid.  It  is 
one  of  the  latest  flowering  willows,  not  expanding  its  flowers 
till  the  beginning  of  June.  The  flowers  are  very  fragrant, 
especially  when  bruised,  resembling  in  some  measure  the 
sweet  bay  (Laurus  nobilis),  hence  its  name.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  desirable  species  for  planting  in  shrubberies,  on  ac- 
count of  its  late  flowers,  its  deep  green  almost  evergreen 
leaves,  its  powerful  fragrance,  and  compact  growth.  It 
may  bo  used  for  basket-work.  Nees  von  Esenbeck  prefers 
its  bark  as  a  medicine  to  that  of  any  other  species,  on  ac- 
count of  its  aroma. 

Salix  purpurea,  purple  willow :  branches  trailing,  decum- 
bent ;  leaves  partly  opposite,  obovnte-lanccolate,  serrated,  very 
smooth,  narrow  at  the  base ;  stamen  1 ;  stigmas  very  short, 
ovate,  nearly  sessile.  It  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  is  a  shrub 
2  or  3  feel  high.  It  is  characterised  by  the  elegant  slender- 
ness  of  its  twigs  and  the  redness  of  its  catkins,  which  makes 
it  desirable  for  tho  shrubbery.    Of  all  the  willows  it  pus- 


the  largest  amount  of  bitter  principle  in 
on  this  account  has  been  recommended  for  medicinal  use. 

Salix  vitellina,  tho  yellow  willow :  leaves  lanceolate  with 
glandular  serratures,  acuminate,  more  or  less  silky  beneath 
often  so  above ;  ovaries  lanceolate,  sessile,  glabrous;  style 
short;  stigmas  bipartite ;  scales  lanceolate.  It  is  a  native 
of  Great  Britain  in  hedges,  osier-grounds,  and  other  places. 
As  an  ornamental  tree,  it  is  very  striking,  both  among  ever- 
greeu  and  deciduous  shrubs,  on  account  of  its  bark  possess- 
ing eonspicuous  colours. 

Among  these  we  have  not  referred  to  the  following  British 
species,  which  will  bo  found  fit  for  timber  growth,  as  they 
attain  a  height  of  30  or  40  feet  in  20  years:— £.  triandm, 
loug-leaved  triandrous  willow ;  S.  Meyeriana,  Meyer's  wil- 
low ;  S.  Amygdalina,  almond-leaved  willow ;  and  S.  acu- 
minata,  long-leaved  willow. 

SALIX,  Medical  Properties  op.  The  barks  of  several 
species  of  willow  have  been  long  celebrated  for  their  astrin- 
gent and  antifebrile  qualities ;  but  from  the  great  difficulty 
of  determining  tlte  species,  it  is  not  ascertained  which  kind 
is  entitled  to  tho  preference.  The  Salix  Russelliana  appears 
to  possess  the  greatest  quantity  of  tannin ;  but  tbe  peculiar 
principle  termed  taliein  seems  to  exist  in  the  largest  pro- 
portion in  the  S.  Helix,  or  Rose  Willow ;  while  the  S.  pen- 
tandra,  L.  (ecu  Lauren?,  s.  Laureolto,  the  sweet  or  bay-leaved 
willow)  possesses,  both  in  its  bark  and  leaves,  the  largest 
amount  of  bitterness  and  resin,  and  a  most  balsamic  odour. 
The  barks  of  S.  alba,  S.  frag  ilia,  and  S.  caprea  are  also 
gathered,  often  indiscriminately.  Whichever  species  is 
selected,  the  bark  should  be  stripped  in  spring  from  branches 
not  less  than  three  years  or  more  than  six  years  old,  and 
from  trees  growing  in  moist  rather  than  swampy  places.  It 
should  be  carefully  dried  in  the  shade.  The  fresh  bark  has 
a  faint  odour  somewhat  resembling  bitter  almonds;  the 
dried  bark  is  devoid  of  odour.  Tbe  taste  is  at  first  mucila- 
ginous, afterwards  bitter  and  astringent.  The  degree  of 
^stringency  may  be  easily  tested  by  adding  to  a  decoction 
of  the  bark  a  solution  of  gelatine.  Tincture  of  nut-galls 
docs  not  affect  it.  ( Davy's  Agricult.  Chemistry,  p.  83,  fourth 
vdit.)  According  to  the  analysis  of  Pellet ier  and  Caventou. 
the  bark  of  S.  alba  contains  a  green  fatty  matter  similar  to 
that  of  Cinchona,  a  yellow  slightly  bitter  colouring-matter, 
tannin,  resinous  extract,  gum,  was,  woody  fibre,  and  an 
acid,  which  with  magnesia  forms  »  salt  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  Since  these  analyses,  sslicm  baa  been 
found. 
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Willow  bark  possesses  astringent,  tonic,  and  frbrifugc 
qualities,  which  render  it  a  valuable  substitute  for  Cinchona, 
and  as  it  often  suits  the  stomach  belter,  it  is  well  calculated 
for  the  treatment  of  agues  among  the  poor.  In  debility  of 
tl>o  stomach  and  relaxation  of  the  mucous  membranes,  it  is 
often  very  serviceable.  In  the  latter  cases,  an  infusion, 
made  with  cold  water,  of  the  powdered  bark  of  Saiix  pen- 
tandra,  is  preferable ;  but  any  of  tho  others  may  be  made 
equal  to  it  by  the  addition  of  bruised  cinnamon  bark. 

The  nature  of  Salicinc  is  not  ascertained.  It  has  neither 
basic  nor  acid  properties.  According  to  Herbergcr,  it  is  a 
saline  compound  of  a  vegetable  alkali  (Sa^cma)  and  a 
volatile  odorous  acid.  That  it  has  febrifuge  properties 
seems  incontcstiblc,  but  they  are  much  weaker  than  those 
of  Quinia;  it  must  therefore  be  given  in  considerably 
larger  doses.  It  may  be  given  in  substance  or  solution,  and 
also  in  conjunction  with  many  other  salts,  without  under- 
going decomposition  or  entering  into  combination. 

SALLBE.  or  SALE'.  [M.vuocca] 

SALLOWS.  [Saiix.] 

SALLU'STIUS,  or  S  AI.U'STIUS,  with  his  full  name 
CAIUS  SALLUSTIL'S  CRISPUS.  was  born  bc  86,  in 
the  seventh  consulship  of  Marius,  at  Amitornum,  a  town  in 
the  country  of  the  Sahincs,  near  the  sources  of  the  Aternus. 
He  was  of' a  plebeian  family ;  his  parents  seem  to  have  been 
i;t  affluent  circumstances.  He  received  instruction  from 
the  grammarian  Attcius  Philoiogus,  who  is  said  to  have 
supplied  him  with  an  epitome  of  Roman  history,  from 
which  he  might  choose  subjects  for  his  own  composition. 
(Suet.,  De  Iil.Gramm.,  c.  Tho  year  in  which  he  ob- 
tained the  qutcstorship  is  not  known,  but  ho  was  tribune  of 
the  plebs.BC.ii  in  which  year  Clodius  was  killed  by 
Milo. 

Sallust  was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  arislocratical  party, 
and  accordingly  in  his  tribuncship  took  an  active  part  in 
the  proceedings  instituted  against  Milo.  (Asconiua,!/!  Cice- 
mn.  Mthn.,  p.  38,  45.  49,  50,  51,  ed.  Orelli.)  In  n.c.  50,  he 
w  as  expelled  from  the  senate  by  ihe  censors  Appiu*  Claudius 
and  Piso  (Dion,  xl.  63),  in  consequencc.it  is  said,  of  his  im- 
moral life;  but  there  is  no  good  authority  for  this  statement 
of  the  grounds  of  his  expulsion,  while  we  know  that  Appius 
Claudius  belonged  to  the  Pompcian  party,  and  that  Sallust 
only  shared  the  goncral  fate  of  all  Cccsar's  friends.  After  his 
expulsion  from  the  senate,  Sallust  seems  to  have  repaired  to 
Caesar's  camp  in  Gaul,  and  to  have  accompanied  him  in  his 
invasion  of  Italy.  According  to  some  accounts  he  was  made 
qusestor  again  after  the  battle  of  Pharsaha,  b  c.  48 ;  but  «o 
know  for  certain  that  he  was  pnetor  in  the  following  year  (B.C. 
47),  and  was  present  at  the  mutiny  of  Cresar's  troops  in 
Campania,  on  which  occasion  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life.  ( Dion,  xlii.  5.'.)  He  accompanied  Crosar  the  same  year 
into  Africa,  where  he  was  actively  employed  in  the  war  (llirt., 
De  Bell.  Afric,  c.  8,  34),  and  when  Crosar  quitted  Africa  in 
the  following  year  (B.C.  46),  he  left  Sallust  governor  of  the 
province  (Hirt,  Ibid.,  c  97),  where,  according  to  Dion  Cas- 
sius  (xliii.  9),  he  acquired  immense  wealth  by  the  plunder 
of  the  country.  On  his  return  home,  Sallust  built  the 
famous  palace  at  Rome,  which  was  afterwards  used  by  the 
emperors,  and  was  not  destroyed  till  the  limo  of  Alaric. 
About  this  time  he  is  said  to  have  married  Tcrcntia,  the 
divorced  wife  of  Cicero.  He  died,  n.c  34,  four  years  before 
the  battle  of  Actium. 

The  moral  character  of  Sallust  has  been  drawn  in  the 
darkest  colours  by  many  writers.  He  has  been  accused  of 
the  most  unbounded  profligacy,  which  has  been  represented 
;is  the  more  inexcusable  on  account  of  the  praises  he  has 
bestowed  in  his  works  upon  virtue  and  temperance.  These 
.-ireusations  however  do  not  rest  upon  any  sufficient  autho- 
rity, unless  weoxcept  the  tale  told  by  Varro,  that  Sallust 
was  detected  in  adultery  with  Milos  wife,  and  soverelv 
punished  by  the  husband  (Aul.  Gcll.,  xvii.  18),  to  which 
circumstance  the  words  of  Horace  {Sat.,  i.  2,41),  *  ille 
rtugellis  ad  mortem  cassis,'  refer,  according  to  one  of  the 
nntient  scholiasts. 

Sallust  was  a  strong  parly-man.  He  thoroughly  de- 
spised and  hated  the  aristocratical  party,  and  took  no  pains  to 
conceal  his  opinion.  He  had  designated  Pompey,  the  leader 
uf  tho  aristocracy,  as  a  man  '  ofis  improbi,  animo  invero- 
i-  undo.'  and  accordingly  it  was  only  to  be  expected  thai  his 
j>  \vn  character  should  be  ottacked  and  traduced  in  every 
possible  manner.  Lcnoous,  the  frocdraanof  Pompey,  wrote  a 
work  expressly  against  Sallust  (Suct„  De  111.  Gramm.,  15)  ; 
and  a  rhetorician  under  tho  early  emperors,  when  it  had  , 
P.  C,  No.  1270. 


become  the  fashion  to  praise  the  old  Pompviuu  party,  fcfo:d 
a  declamation  against  the  character  of  Sullu*1.  which  is  still 
extant,  and  falsely  ascribed  to  Cicero.  That  Sullust  was  not 
belter  than  his  contemporaries  may  easily  he  believed,  and 
there  steins  no  reason  for  doubting  the  statement  of  Dion 
Cassius,  that  he  followed  the  example  of  his  contemporaries 
in  plundering  the  province  of  which  he  was  governor. 

Sallust  wrote  a  history  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  and  of  tho 
war  with  Jugurtha,  and  also  a  general  history  of  Roman 
affairs  from  tho  death  of  Sulla,  bc  78,  to  the  appointment 
of  Pompey  to  the  command  of  the  Milhridatic  war,  n.c.  07. 
The  two  flrst  works  have  como  down  to  us  entire ;  but  of 
tho  latter  we  have  only  fragments;  and  its  loss  is  the  more 
to  bo  regretted  as  it  containod  an  account  of  one  of  tho 
most  important  periods  of  Roman  history,  respecting  which 
our  information  is  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  It  was 
written  in  five  or  six  books,  addressed  to  Lucultus,  and 
appears  to  have  containod  an  introduction,  iu  which  an 
acount  was  given  of  the  civil  wars  between  Sulla  and 
Marius.  It  connected  his  histories  of  the  Jugurthino  war 
and  the  Catilmarian  conspiracy.  The  only  fragments  of  it 
of  any  length  are  four  orations  and  two  letters,  which  are 
characterised  by  Sallust' s  usual  style. 

The  merits  of  Sallust,  both  as  an  historian  and  a  philoso' 
pher,  have  been  rated  very  low  by  many  modorn  critics. 
Tho  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  moral  r«llec* 
tiotis  and  dissertations  in  Sallust's  writings  as  unsuitable  to 
the  nature  of  historical  compositions,  have  arisen  from  * 
want  of  due  attention  to  the  object  which  the  historian  had 
in  view.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  much  the 
narration  of  the  particular  events  which  he  chose  as  the 
subjects  of  his  history,  as  the  elucidation  of  certain  great 
political  facta.  In  his  '  Jugurtha'  his  object  was  to  show 
the  venality  and  total  want  of  principlo  in  the  aristocratical 
party,  and  how  both  their  private  and  public  profligacy  at 
length  deprived  them  of  the  power  which  they  had  pos- 
sessed since  the  lime  of  tho  Gracchi.  In  his '  Cutiline' 
he  had  the  same  object  to  a  certain  extent  in  view,  though 
here  it  was  not  to  show  how  the  vices  of  tho  aristocratical 
party  occasioned  their  loss  of  power,  but  rather  to  describe 
the  consequences  to  which  those  vices  had  at  length  led; 
fur  it  must  bo  remembered  that  Catiline  and  his  associates 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  school  of  Sulla,  and  belonged 
to  the  aristocracy. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  Sallust's  writings,  it  should 
also  bc  borne  in  mind  that  the  Romans  possessed  no  works 
worthy  of  tho  name  of  histories  before  his  time.  Preceding 
writers  merely  narrated  events  according  to  the  order  of  tho 
years  in  which  they  happened,  without  any  attempt  to  trace 
the  causes  and  results  of  the  events  which  they  recorded. 
Sallust  studiously  avoided  the  annalistic  style  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  appears  to  havo  made  Thucydtdes  his  model,  to 
whom  he  is  sometimes  compared  by  the  antienls  themselves. 
The  fastidious  critics  of  the  Augustan  age  objected  to  tho 
use  of  the  antiquated  words  and  expressions  which  Sallust, 
sometimes  employed  (.Suot.,  De  HI.  Gramm.,  10),  bat  it  is 
no  small  proof  'of  tho  excellence  of  Sallust's  style  that 
Tacitus  closely  imitated  it. 

Besides  tho*  works  already  mentioned,  two  epistles  havo 
come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Sallust,  addressed  lo 
Julius  Crosar,  on  the  management  of  the  state  ("De  Re- 
publica  Ordinandi);  but  the*o  arc  evidently  not  the  work 
of  Sallust,  and  are  supposed  by  Niebuhr  to  have  been  written, 
at  the  latest,  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  rora. 
(Romische  Getchichte,  vol.  iii.,  p.  401.)  There  is  also  ex- 
tant a  declamation  against  Cicero,  falsely  ascribed  to  Sal- 
lust. 

The  first  edition  of  Sallust  was  published  at  Venice,  in 
1470.  The  edition  of  Cortius,  which  was  published  at  Leip- 
zig, in  1724,  4to.f  with  a  valuable  commentary,  has  formed 
ihc  basis  of  most  of  the  subsequent  editions.  The  best  mo- 
dern editions  are  those  of  Kritz,  2  vols.  8\o.,  Leipzig,  182a, 
1834,  which  does  uot  howoter  contain  the  fragments,  and  of 
Gerlacb,  Basel,  1823-1831,  3  vols.  4to.  An  accurate  edition 
of  Ihe  text,  with  the  principal  various  readings,  but  without 
explanatory  notes,  has  been  published  by  Orcllius,  Zurich, 
1840,  l  ituo.  The  principal  translations  of  Sallust  into  tho 
European  languages  are,  in  English,  by  Gordon,  Lond., 
17G9.  4to. ;  by  Rose,  1757,  8vo.;  and  by  Sir  Henry  Stewart, 
2  vol*.  4to. ;  in  French,  by  Do  Brosses ;  in  Spanish,  by 
Gabriel  do  Bourbon,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Spam,  Madrid, 
1772,  4to ;  in  Italian,  by  Alfierj :  and  iu  German,  by  Ger- 
lach,  PmuUu,  1827. 
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SALLUSTIUS,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  who  lived  in  the 
fourth  century  of  the  Christian  sera.  He  wrote  a  work  in 
Greek,  'On  the  Gods  and  the  World,'  which  was  originally 
published  by  Leo  Allatius,  Rome.  1638,  12mo.  The  best 
edition  of  this  work  is  by  Orelli,  Ziirich,  1821,  8vo.  It  has 
been  translated  into  French  by  Formey,  Berl.,  1 748,  6vo., 
and  into  German,  by  Schultbess,  Zurich,  1779,  8vo. 

SALM.  As  far  back  as  the  tenth  century,  there  have 
been  in  Germany  two  counties  bearing  the  name  of  Salm : 
the  county  of  Ober-Salm  (with  the  rank  of  a  principality)  in 
the  Vosgos  mountains,  between  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine ;  and  the  county  of  Nieder-Salm, 
in  tho  Ardennes,  between  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg  and  tho 
bishopric  of  Liege,  which  subsequently  made  part  of  the 
circle  of  Burgundy.  It  would  be  equally  tedious  and  use- 
less to  trace  tho  division  of  the  family  of  the  counts  of  Salm 
into  different  branches,  and  the  various  changes  of  territory 
during  a  period  of  eight  centuries.  The  two  principal  lines, 
subdivided  into  several  branches,  subsisted  till  the  French 
revolution,  during  which  their  territories  were  annexed  to 
France,  and  in  the  sequel  other  possessions  were  assigned 
them  from  the  secularizations  on  the  east  of  the  Rhine.  At 
present,  the  elder  line  is  divided  into  threo  branches : — 

1.  Salm-Salm,  which  possesses  revenues  from  estates  in 
Brabant  and  Holland,  U>  the  amount  of  600,000  florins. 

2,  Salm-Kyrberg,  whose  revenues  may  amount  to  180,000 
or  200,000  florins.  3,  Salm-Horstmar,  which,  after  various 
changes  during  the  French  revolution,  was  placed,  with  the 
rank  of  a  principality,  under  Prussia,  from  which  it  receives 
a  perpetual  annuity  of  20,000  dollars,  as  an  indemnity  for 
the  cession  of  the  judicial  and  civil  administration.  The 
seoond  lino  is  that  of  Salm-Retflmcheid,  divided  into  the 
four  branches  of  1,  Salm-Reifferecheid-Kramtheirn ;  i,  Salm- 
Reifferseheid-Raitz ;  3,  Salm-Reifferscheid-Hamspach ;  and 
4,  Salm-Reifferscheid-Dyk.  Some  of  these  are  called  princes, 
and  others  counts;  they  are  all  mediatised,  that  is,  they 
have  lost  the  exercise  of  their  right  as  sovereigns,  which 
is  transferred  to  the  members  of  the  German  confederation 
in  whose  dominions  their  possessions  are. 

SALMA'SIUS,  CLAU'DIUS.  the  Latinized  form  of 
bis  real  name  CLAUDE  DE  SAUMAISE,  was  born  near 
Semur  in  Auxois,  in  the  year  1588  or  1596,  more  probably 
the  latter.  His  father,  who  was  a  member  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Burgundy,  was  a  person  of  considerable  learning; 
ho  translated  the  work  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  into 
French  verse,  Paris,  1597,  12mo.  Young  Salmasius  was 
educated  at  home  by  his  father,  and  is  said  to  have-  made 
such  astonishing  progress  in  his  studies  as  to  bo  ablo  to  read 
Pindar  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  to  write  Greek  and  Latin 
verses  with  fluency  and  correctness.  At  the  ago  of  sixteen 
he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  prosecute  his  studies  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Casaubon,  by  whose  influence  he  was 
induced,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  his  father,  to  embrace  the 
Reformed  faith.  From  Paris  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  where 
he  made  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, in  which  he  had  been  educated.  At  Heidelberg  he 
obtained  the  friendship  of  the  jurist  Dcnys  Godefroy  and 
of  Gruter,  who  appreciated  his  talents,  and  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  all  the  great  literary  men  in  Germany. 
During  his  stay  in  this  city, 'he  prosecuted  his  studies  with 
the  greatest  perseverance,  and  perused  not  only  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  which  were  then  published,  but  also  nu- 
merous others,  which  existed  in  manuscript  in  the  uni- 
versity library.  He  devoted  the  whole  of  every  third  night 
entirely  to  study,  till  at  length  his  excessive  application  oc- 
casioned a  long  and  serious  attack  of  illness.  About  this 
time  (1608)  his  first  publication  appeared,  which  was  an 
edition  of  a  treatise  in  Greek  by  Nilus,  archbishop  of  Thes- 
salonica,  on  the  primacy  of  the  poj>e,  and  also  of  another 
work  on  the  same  subject,  by  a  monk  of  the  name  of  Bar- 
laam,  both  of  which  were  accompanied  with  a  Latin  version 
and  a  few  notes.  He  published  soon  afterwards  an  edition 
of  Floras,  Par.,  1609,  8vo.,  which  he  dedicated  to  Gruter. 
After  spending  three  years  in  Germany,  be  returned  to 
France,  and  shortly  after  his  return  published  a  short 
treatise  *  De  Suburbicariis  Regionibus  et  Ecclesiis,'  in  oppo- 
sition to  8irmondus.  In  1620  he  published  his  edition  of 
the  'Historiaj  Augusta)  Scriptores  Sex,'  fol.,  which  Casau- 
bon, shortly  before  bis  death,  had  intended  to  edit  as  a 
sequel  to  his  edition  of  Suetonius.  The  commentary  of 
Salmasius  on  these  writers  is  full  of  valuable  information, 
and  may  still  bo  consulted  with  profit.  In  1622  Salmasius 
published  his  edition  of  Tertullian's  work  •  De  Pallio,'  with 


a  commentary,  in  which  he  treats  at  great  length  of  u* 
different  garments  worn  by  the  antients. 

In  the  following  year  (1623)  Salmasius  married  tb» 
daughter  of  Mercier,  who  was  a  person  of  elevated  rank,  and 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  bis  son-in-law  in  terms  of  uV 
highest  praise  both  for  his  learning  and  talents.  From  tlx 
time  of  his  marriage  Salmasius  resided  for  many  years  in  tl* 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  preparatioi 
of  his  great  work,  which  was  published  at  Paris  in  1629.  : 
vols,  fol.,  under  the  title  of  'Pliuianm  Exercilationcs  int  a 
Julii  Solini  Polyhistora.'  and  reprinted  at  Ley  den  in  16a$, 
with  an  appendix  entitled  *  De  Homonymis  Hyles  Iatncx 
Exercilationes,  necnon  de  Manna  et  Saccharo.'  The  treat** 
I  of  Solinus  [Solinus]  was  evidently  selected  by  Salmasuu 
on  account  of  its  treating  of  so  many  various  subjects  in  an- 
tiquity, and  thus  enabling  him  to  discuss  without  the  trouble 
of  systematic  arrangement  almost  any  subject  which  kr 
chose.  It  is  a  work  of  astonishing  erudition ;  not  only  due* 
it  embrace  questions  connected  with  Greek  and  Roman  his- 
tory, geography,  and  archaeology,  but  it  also  treats  at  greM 
length  of  the  plants,  herbs,  and  minerals  known  to  the  sa- 
lient*. In  order  to  qualify  himself  more  completely  for  the 
work,  Salmasius  studied  the  Hebrew,  Persian,  and  Arabir 
languages,  with  which  he  shows  an  extensive  acquaintance. 
The  work  is  however  written  in  a  very  confused  manner, 
and  embraces  too  many  subjects  to  be  thoroughly  treated  of 
by  one  man.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  most  of  his  other 
writings,  Salmasius  frequently  shows  great  carelestuess 
in  the  statement  of  facts,  combined  with  much  arrogance 
and  pretension. 

Upon  the  publication  of  this  work  the  reputation  of  Sal- 
masius reached  its  greatest  height.  He  was  solicited  by 
various  princes  and  states  to  settle  in  their  dominions.  Be 
was  invited  by  the  Venetians,  by  the  university  of  Oxford, 
and  even  by  the  pope;  but  he  declined  all  these  invitations, 
and  at  length  settled  at  Leyden  in  1632,  where  he  received 
a  public  salary,  but  did  not  discharge  any  duties  as  pro- 
fessor. 

Upon  the  death  of  Bis  father  in  1640,  Salmasius  returned 
to  France  to  settle  his  father's  affairs ;  and  while  then 
Richelieu  pressed  him  to  remain  in  his  native  oountrv,  sad 
also  offered  him  a  very  largo  pension  if  be  would  write  his 
Life.  After  the  death  of  Richelieu,  Mazarin  renewed  tb« 
offers  of  Richelieu,  but  Salmasius  resisted  all  their  solicita- 
tions, and  returned  to  Leyden,  where  he  remained  till  165u, 
when  he  went  to  Sweden  to  pay  a  visit  to  Queen  Christina, 
who  had  written  him  the  most  pressing  invitation,  and  bad 
said  she  could  not  live  happy  without  him.  The  climate  of 
8weden  however  did  not  agree  with  him,  and  he  accordingly 
returned  in  the  following  year. 

Alter  the  death  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  Salmasius  wus 
employed  by  Charles  II.,  who  was  then  in  Holland,  to  write 
a  defence  of  his  father  and  of  monarchy,  and  which  he  ac- 
cordingly did,  and  published  under  the  title  of  *  Defensio 
Reiria  pro  Carolo  I.,'  1649;  to  which  Milton  replied  in  bis 
'  Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano.'  (Milton.)  Sulmasios 
prepared  a  reply  to  Milton,  but  did  not  live  to  finish  it.  He 
died  in  September,  1 653. 

In  addition  to  tho  works  which  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  course  of  this  article,  Salmasius  also  wrote  and  edited 
tho  following  works:  '  De  Usuris,'  Leyd.,  1638,  8vo;  '  IX? 
Modo  Usurarum,'  Leyd.,  1639, 8vo. ; '  Dissortatio  de  Fasnere 
Trapezitico,  in  tres  libros  divisa,'  Leyd.,  1640;  •  Notas  in 
Pervigilium  Veneris,'  Leyd.,  1638,  12mo. ;  Comrnentanus 
in  Simplicii  Enchiridion  Epicteti,'  Leyd..  1640,  4to.;  *  In- 
terpretatio  Hippocralei  Aphorismi  de  Calculo,'  Leyd.,  164*. 
8vo. ;  '  De  Hellenistica  Commentarius  Controversiam  de 
Lingua  Hellenislica  decideus,  et  plenissime  pertractan' 
Origines  et  Dialectos  Grmco>  Lingua?,'  Leyd.,  1645,  Sve. ; 
'  Obscrvationes  in  Jus  Atticum  et  Romanum,'  Leyd.,  1645, 
8vo.  A  collection  of  Salmasius's  Letters  was  published  by 
Antony  Clement  after  his  death,  to  which  his  Life  is  pre- 
fixed. Leyd.,  1656. 

SALMON,  NATHANIEL,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Salmon,  was  admitted  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1690.  He  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  obtained  a  cureev 
in  Hertfordshire,  but  abandoned  the  clerical  profession  for 
that  of  medicine,  in  the  practice  of  which,  and  in  the  study 
of  antiquities,  ho  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died 
on  the  2nd  of  April.  1742. 

His  principal  works  are:  'A  Survey  of  the  Roman  8ta 
tions  in  Britain  according  to  the  Roman  Itinerary,'  1721. 
8va;  *A  Survey  of  the  Roman  Stations  in  the  Midland 
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Counties  in  England,'  1726,  8vo. ;  'History  of  Hertford- 
shire,'Lon  A,  1728,  fol.;  'Antiquities  of  Surrey,'  Lond..  1736, 
8vo.;  'History  and  Antiquities  of  Essex,  from  the  Collec- 
tions of  Mr.  Strangeman,'  Lond.,  1740,  fol. 
SALMON.  [Salmonid.s.J 
SALMON  FISHERY.  [Fisheries.] 
SALMCNID4J  (Salmon  tribe),  a  family  of  fishes  be- 
longing to  the  Malaeopterygii  Abdominalcs.   These  fishes 
have  the  body  covered  with  scales,  the  first  dorsal  An  has 
soA  rays  only,  and  the  second  dorsal  is  small  and  destitute 
of  ray*,  and  of  a  soft  fleshy  nature ;  they  are  furnished  with 
an  air-bladder,  and  have  numerous  caeca.  The  more  typical 
species  appear  to  be  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere. 

The  genus  Safmo,  as  at  present  restricted,  contains  those 
species,  such  as  the  salmon  and  trout,  in  which  the  upper 
boundary  of  the  mouth  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  superior 
maxillary  bones,  the  intermaxillaries  being  small,  confined 
to  the  fore-part,  and  situated  between  the  maxillaries; 
usually  these  latter  bones  descend  in  front  of  tho  superior 
maxillaries,  and  form  the  upper  boundary  of  the  mouth. 
The  maxillary  bones,  intermaxillaries,  palatines,  vomer,  and 
even  the  tongue,  are  furnished  with  teeth  ;  the  branchios- 
tegous  rays  are  about  ten  in  number;  the  natatory  bladder, 
or  air-bladder,  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  abdomen. 

Numerous  species  of  this  genus  are  found  in  the  seas  of 
the  northern  hemispliere,  one  of  the  largest  of  which  is  the 
common  salmon  (So/mo  talar.  Lin.),  a  fish  too  well  known 
both  in  flavour  and  appearance  to  require  any  particular 
description.    This  fish,  Cuvier  states,  is  found  in  all  the 
Arctic  Seas,  whence  it  enters  the  rivers  in  tho  spring.  Mr. 
Yarrell  observes  that  fishes  ascend  the  rivers  in  some 
situations  much  earlier  than  others,  depending  on  the  time 
of  their  arrival  into  breeding  condition.    'Rivers  issuing 
from  large  lakes  afford  early  salmon,  the  waters  having  been 
purified  by  deposition  in  the  lakes ;  on  the  other  hand,  rivers 
swollen  by  melting  snows  in  the  spring  months  are  later  in 
their  season  of  producing  fish,  and  yield  their  supply  when 
the  lake  rivers  are  beginning  to  fail.  "Tho  causes  influencing 
this."  says  Sir  William  Jardine,  "seem  yet  undecided ;  and 
where  the  time  varies  much  in  the  neighbouring  rivers  of 
the  same  district,  they  are  of  less  easy  solution.  The  northern 
rivers,  with  little  exception,  are  however  the  earliest,  a  fact 
well  known  in  the  London  markets ;  and  going  still  farther 
north,  the  range  of  tho  season  and  of  spawning  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  latitude."  *    Artedi  says,  in  Sweden  the  sal- 
mon spawn  in  the  middle  of  summer.    From  some  further 
observations  in  Mr.  Yarrell's  excellent  work,  it  appears  that 
the  temperature  of  the  water  has  considerable  influence. 

The  number  of  fishes  procured  for  food  increases  as  the 
summer  advances ;  'during  tho  early  part  of  the  season  the 
salmon  appear  to  ascend  only  as  for  as  the  river  is  influenced 
by  the  tide,  advancing  with  tho  flood,  and  generally  retiring 
with  the  ebb,  if  their  progress  be  not  stopped  by  the  various 
means  employed  to  catch  them.   It  is  observed  that  the 
female  fishes  ascend  before  the  males ;  and  the  young  fish 
of  the  year,  called  grilse  till  they  have  spawned  once,  ascend 
earlier  than  those  of  more  adult  age.   As  the  season  ad- 
vances, the  salmon  ascend  higher  up  the  river,  beyond  the 
influence  of  the  tide ;  they  are  observed  to  be  getting  full 
of  roe,  and  more  or  less  out  of  condition,  according  to  their 
forward  state  as  breeding  fish.    Their  progress  forwards  is 
not  easily  stopped  ;  they  shoot  up  rapids  with  the  velocity 
of  arrows,  and  make  wonderful  efforts  to  surmount  cascades 
and  other  impediments  by  leaping,  frequently  clearing  an 
L-lcvation  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and,  gaining  the  water  above, 
[•ursue  their  course.   If  they  foil  in  their  attempt  and  fall 
back  into  the  stream,  it  is  only  to  remain  a  short  time 
j  uieseent,  and  thus  recruit  their  strength  to  enable  them  to 
"iiake  new  efforts. 

'The  fish  having  at  length  gained  the  upper  and  shallow 
»ooU  of  the  river,  preparatory  to  the  important  operation  of 
U» positing  the  spawn  in  the  gravelly  beds,  its  colour  will  be 
i » und  to  have  undergone  considerable  alteration  during  the 
fjsidenec  in  freshwater.  The  male  becomes  marked  in  the 
fiecks  with  oran go-coloured  stripes,  which  give  it  the  ap- 
enrance  of  the  cheek  of  *Labrus;  the  lower  jaw  elongates, 
rid  a  cartilaginous  projection  turns  upwards  from  the  point, 
'  hirh,  when  the  jaws  are  closed,  occupies  a  deep  cavity  be- 
vecn  the  intermaxillary  bones  of  the  upper  jaw;  the  body 
irtakes  of  the  golden  orange  tinge,  and  the  salmon  in  this 
ate  is  called  a  red-fish.  The  females  are  dark  in  colour, 
nd  arc  as  commonly  called  black-fish  ;  and  by  these  terms 
oth  are  designated  in  those  local  and  precautionary  regula- 


and  preservation  of  the 


tions  intended  for  tho 
breeding  fish.' 

The  process  of  spawning  is  thus  described  in  Ellis's  'Me- 
moir on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Salmon :'— '  A  pair  of 
fish  ore  seen  to  make  a  furrow,  by  working  up  the  gravel 
with  their  noses,  rather  against  the  stream,  as  a  salmon 
cannot  work  with  his  head  down  stream,  for  the  water,  then 
going  into  his  gills  the  wrong  way,  drowns  him.  When  tho 
furrow  is  made,  the  male  and  female  retire  to  a  little  dis- 
tance, one  to  the  one  side  and  the  other  to  the  other  side  of 
tho  furrow ;  they  then  throw  themselves  on  their  sides,  again 
come  together,  and,  rubbing  against  each  other,  both  shed 
their  spawn  into  the  furrow  at  the  same  time.  This  pro- 
cess is  not  completed  at  once ;  it  requires  from  eight  to 
twelve  days  for  them  to  lay  all  their  spawn,  and  when  they 
have  done  they  betake  themselves  to  the*  pools  to  recruit 
themselves.  Three  pairs  have  been  seen  on  the  spawning- 
bed  at  the  same  time,  and  evon  closely  watched  while 
making  the  furrow  and  laying  the  spawn. 

'  The  adult  fish  having  spawned,  being  out  of  condition 
and  unfit  fur  food,  are  considered  as  unctean  fish.  They 
are  usually  called  kolts;  the  male  fish  is  also  called  a 
kipper,  the  female  a  baggit.  With  the  floods  of  the  end 
of  winter  and  the  commencement  of  spring  they  descend 
the  river  from  pool  to  pool,  and  ultimately  gain  the  sea, 
where  they  quickly  recover  their  condition,  to  ascend  again 
in  autumn  for  the  same  purpose  as  before,  but  always  re- 
maining for  a  time  in  the  brackish  water  of  the  tideway 
before  making  either  decided  change,  obtaining,  it  has  been 
said,  a  release  from  certain  parasitic  animals,  either  external 
or  interna],  by  each  seasonal  change,  those  of  the  salt  water 
being  destroyed  by  contact  with  the  fresh,  and  vice  vertS.' 
It  is  moreover  probable  that  the  constitution  of  the  fish  is 
such  as  to  require  a  gradual  change ;  that  the  salmon  is 
considerably  affected  in  passing  from  the  salt  water  into  the 
fresh,  is  evident  from  the  change  of  colour  which  accom- 
panies tho  difference  of  the  state  of  the  element. 

To  Mr.  John  Shaw  of  Drumlanrig,  Dumfriesshire,  na- 
turalists are  indebted  for  numerous  important  and  inte- 
resting experiments  instituted  by  him  to  determine  certain 
doubtful  points  connected  with  the  natural  history  of  the 
salmon,  and  more  especially  to  determine  the  developments 
and  growth  of  the  salmon-fry.  Mr.  Shaw's  tint  paper,  en- 
titled '  An  Account  of  some  Experiments  and  Observations 
on  the  Parr,  and  on  the  Ova  of  the  Salmon,  proving  the 
Parr  to  be  the  Young  of  the  Salmon,'  will  be  found  in  the 
'Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal'  for  July,  1836,  vol. 
xxi.  His  second  paper,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of 
'  Experiments  on  the  Development  and  Growth  of  the  Fry 
of  the  Salmon,  from  the  Exclusion  of  the  Ovum  to  the  Ago 
of  Six  Months,'  is  published  in  the  same  work,  vol.  xxi  v.,  p. 
165 ;  and  lastly  in  the  'Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,'  vol.  xiv.,  p.  547,  the  author  gives  a  summary  of 
the  preceding  papers,  and  adds  the  result  of  further  inves- 
tigations. 

The  author,  who  has  lived  the  whole  of  his  life,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  seasons,  on  the  banks  of  streams  where 
salmon  are  in  the  habit  of  depositing  their  spawn,  had  long 
been  of  opinion  that  the  fish  commonly  called  the  parr,  and 
supposed  to  be  a  distinct  species  from  tho  salmon,  was  tho 
natural  produce  of  the  salmon ;  and  in  order  to  satisfy  him- 
self of  tho  development  of  this  fish,  he  caught  seven  speci- 
mens of  the  parr  on  the  1 1th  of  July,  1 833,  and  placed  them 
in  a  poml  supplied  by  a  stream  of  wholesome  water.  There 
they  continued  to  thrive  remarkably  well,  and  were  seen 
catching  flies  and  other  insects,  or  snorting  on  the  surface 
in  perfect  health.  In  the  month  of  April  following  (1834), 
they  began  to  assume  a  different  aspect  from  that  which 
they  exhibited  when  first  placed  in  the  pond,  and  upon  catch- 
ing some  of  them  in  May,  they  wore  found  to  have  assumed 
the  usual  appearance  of  what  aro  called  salmon  smolts  or  fry, 
being  of  a  fine  deep  blue  on  the  back,  with  a  delicate  silvery 
appearance  on  the  sides  of  tho  body,  and  having  the  abdo- 
men white.  '  A  circumstance  occurred  about  the  first  week 
of  May,'  observes  the  author,  'which  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  as  illustrating  in  a  manner  what  may  be  deemed 
tho  migratory  instinct  of  these  fishes.  They  seemed  to  me 
at  this  time  to  be  decreasing  in  numbers,  and  1  found,  on 
examination,  that  some  had  leapt  altogether  out  of  the  pond, 
and  were  lying  dead  at  a  short  distance  from  the  edge.  '  In 
March  1835,  1  again  took  twelve  parrs  from  the  river,  of 
larger  size,  that  is,  about  six  inches  long;  they  then  boro 
the  perpendicular  bars,  and  other  usual  characters  of  that 
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fisli.  These  I  also  transferred  to  a  pond  prepared  for  Uie  pur- 
pose, and  by  the  end  of  April  they  too  assumed  the  cha- 
ruc:>jrs  of  the  salmon-fry ;  the  bars  becoming  overlaid  by  the 
new  silvery  scales,  which  parrs  of  two  years  old  invariably 
assume  before  departing  towards  the  sea.  From  these  ex- 
periments I  had  no  doubt  that  the  larger  parrs  observable 
in  rivers  in  autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring,  were  in  reality 
the  actual  salmon-fry  advancing  to  the  conclusion  of  their 
second  year,  and  that  the  smaller  summer  parrs  (called,  in 
Dumfriesshire.  May  parrs)  were  the  same  species,  but 
younger  as  individuals,  and  only  entering  upon  their  second 
year.  This  then  I  conceived  to  be  the  detection  of  the  main 
error  'of  preceding  observers,  who  had  uniformly  all.  ged 
that  salmon-fry  attain  a  size  of  six  or  eight  inches  in  as 
many  weeks,  and  after  the  lapse  of  this  brief  period  take 
their  departure  to  the  sea.  It  is  tho  rapidity  with  which 
the  two-year-old  parr  assumes  tho  aspect  of  the  salmon- fry 
that  has  led  to  this  false  conclusion ;  and  superficial  or  hasty 
observers,  taking  cognizance,  1st,  of  the  hatching  of  the  ova 
in  early  spring,  and  lindly,  of  the  seaward  emigration  of  smolts 
soon  afterwards,  have  imagined  these  two  facts  to  take  place  in 
immediate  or  speedy  succession.'  The  author  next  proceeds 
with  the  history  of  tho  young  salmon  during  its  early  stages 
up  to  the  time  of  its  becoming  what  is  termed  the  May  or 
summer  parr,  and  then  gives  tho  results  of  his  various  ex- 
periments on  tho  ova  of  the  salmon,  undertaken  with  a  view 
to  prove  tho  identity  of  these  two  fish.  Having  procured 
the  eggs  of  tho  salmon,  ho  placed  them  in  a  pond  mado  for 
the  purpose,  and  succeeded  in  rearing  tltcm.  'On  its  first 
exclusion  the  little  fish  has  a  very  singular  appearance. 
Tlie  head  is  large  in  proportion  to  tho  body,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly small,  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  of 
a  pale  blue  or  peach-bloBsom  colour.  But  the  most  singu- 
lar part  of  the  fish  is  tho  conical  bag-like  appendage  which 
adheres  by  its  base  to  the  abdomen.  This  bag  is  about  two- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  beautiful  transparent  red, 
very  much  resembling  a  light-red  currant;  ana  in  conse- 
quence of  its  colour,  may  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  tho  water 
when  the  fish  itself  can  with  difficulty  be  perceived.  The 
body  also  presents  another  singular  appearance,  namely,  a 
fin  or  fringe,  resembling  that  of  tho  tail  of  the  tadpole, 
which  runs  from  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  to  the  termination 
of  the  tail,  and  is  slightly  indented.  This  little  fish  does 
not  leave  the  gravel  immediately  after  its  exclusion  from 
the  egg,  but  remains  for  several  weeks  beneath  it  with  the 
bag  attached,  and  containing  a  supply  of  nourishment,  on 
the  tamo  principle,  no  doubt,  as  the  umbilical  vessel  is 
known  to  nourish  other  embryo  animals.  By  the  end  of 
fifty  days,  or  tho  30th  of  May,  the  bag  contracted  and  dis- 
appeared. Tho  fin  or  tadpole-like  fringe  also  disappeared 
by  dividing  itself  into  the  dorsal,  adipose,  and  anal  fins,  all 
of  which  then  became  perfectly  developed.  Tho  little  trans- 
verse bars,  which  for  a  period  of  two  years  (as  I  have  al- 
ready shown)  characterize  it  as  tho  parr,  also  made  their  ap- 
pearance. Thus  from  the  10th of  January  to  tho  end  of  May, 
a  period  of  upwards  of  1 40  days  was  required  to  perfect  this 
little  fish,  which  even  then  measured  little  more  than  one 
inch  in  length,  and  corresponded  in  all  respects  with  those 
on  which  I  had  formerly  experimented,  as  well  as  with  such 
as  existed  at  that  same  time  in  great  numbers  in  the  na- 
tural streams.'  More  experiments  were  afterwards  made, 
with  still  greater  precaution,  by  Mr.  Shaw,  and  tho  same 
conclusions  were  arrived  at. 

The  salmon  has  beon  known  to  attain  upwards  of  eighty 
pounds  weight,  but  a  salmon  of  half  that  size  is  considered 
a  fine  fish :  '  the  largest  known,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,'  ob- 
serves Mr.  Yarrell,  '  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Groves, 
the  fishmonger  of  Bond  Street,  about  the  season  1821. 
This  salmon,  a  female,  weighed  eighty-three  pounds;  was  a 
abort  fish  for  the  weight,  but  of  very  unusual  thickness  and 
depth.  When  cut  up,  tho  flesh  was  fine  in  colour,  and 
proved  of  excellent  quality.' 

Salmon  have  been  kept  in  fresh-water  lakes  and  other 

Jieces  of  water  having  no  outlet  to  tho  sea ;  these  fish 
owever,  though  of  tolerable  good  colour  and  flavour,  did 
not  obtain  the  size  of  those  which  visited  tho  sea  annually. 
They  are  caught  by  nets  of  various  kinds,  which  arc  de- 
scribed in  Mr.  YarrcU's  'History  of  British  Fishes,'  whore 
there  will  also  be  found  an  account  of  the  various  other 
British  species  of  Saimo.  Tho  following  are  the  principal 
genera  of  tho  Salmonidte  .-— 

Genus  Osments.— Of  this  genus  the  common  smelt 
(Qtmerut  eperlanut)  affords  a  familiar  example.  The 


smelts  differ  from  tho  species  of  Salmo  in  having  two 
ranges  of  teeth  in  each  palatine  bone,  but  there  are  only  i 
few  in  front  of  the  vomer:  they  have  eight  branch  iostegoai 
rays  ;  the  ventral  fin  is  on  a  line  with  the.  anterior  dorsal. 
They  are  takon  in  the  sea,  aud  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers. 
Mr.Yarrell,  in  the  supplement  to  his  volumes  on  British 
fishes,  describes  a  new  species  of  the  preseut  genus,  which 
he  names  the  Hebridal  Smelt  (Osmerus  Ucbridieut),  a 
name  suggested  by  the  locality  in  which  the  specimen  wa& 
found. 

Genus  Mallotus,  Cuvier. — This  genus  is  founded  on  t 
singlo  species,  the  Salmo  Gramlandieut  of  Bloch,  a  smalt 
fish  employed  as  a  bait  in  tho  cod  fisheries :  its  teeth  arc 
dense,  like  the  pile  on  velvet,  in  both  jaws,  as  well  as  tiie 
palate  and  tongue  ;  the  brauchiostcgous  rays  are  eight  m 
number ;  tho  body  is  elongated  and  covered  with  small 
scales:  tho  anterior  dorsal  ond  venlrals  are  situated  rather 
behind  tho  middle  of  the  body;  tho  pectorals  are  large  and 
rounded,  and  almost  meet  beneath. 

Genus  Thymallus,  Cuvier.—  Of  this  genus  the  Gray  line 
(Thymallu*  vulgaris)  is  the  type.  This  fish  is  common  m 
some  of  our  streams,  but  is  a  local  species ;  it  differs  chiefly 
from  the  trouUor  salmons  in  having  the  mouth  less  deeply 
cleft,  the  orifice  square,  the  anterior  dorsal  very  high,  and 
the  scales  larger. 

Genus  Core  gonus,  Cuvier. — Here  tho  teeth  are  very 
small,  and  the  species  are  often  edentate;  the  scales  are 
very  large,  and  tho  first  dorsal  is  not  so  long  as  it  is  high 
in  front.  Numerous  species  of  this  genus  are  found  m 
Europe.  Tho  Gwyniad  (Coregonu*  /era,  Yarrell)  and  the 
Venuacc  (C.  Willughbii,  J ardinc)  afford  British  example* 
of  the  gonus.  'The  Gwyniad  of  Wales.'  says  Mr.  Yarrell. 
'was  formerly  very  numerous  in  Llyn  Tegid  (Fair  Lalfi 
at  Bala,  until  tho  year  1S03,  when  pike  were  put  into  tu« 
lake,  which  have  very  much  reduced  their  numbers."  It  t> 
very  numerous  in  Ulswaler  and  other  large  lakes  in  Cum- 
berland. 

The  Vcndace  was  originally  described  by  Sir  William 
Jardine,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Journal 
of  Natural  and  Geographical  Science.'  This  author  car.- 
sidered  tho  fish  in  question  as  very  closely  allied  to  tin- 
Salmo  albula  of  Linnmus,  but  the  difficulty  of  determining 
this  point  hns  induced  him  to  apply  to  it  the  name  of  olt 
distinguished  naturalist.  It  is  only  known  to  inhabit  the 
locks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lochmaben  in  Dumfries- 
shire. 

Genus  Argentina,  Linnasus.— But  one  species  (Argen- 
tina sphyrcena.  Linn.)  of  this  genus  is  known,  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  Mediterranean.  This  fish  has  the  mouth  hor;- 
zuntally  depressed ;  the  tongue  is  armed,  as  in  Ihe  trouis 
and  smelts,  with  strong  curved  teeth;  in  front  of  the  vo- 
mer is  a  transverse  range  of  little  teeth ;  the  branchiustc- 
gous  rays  are  six  in  number ;  the  air-bladder  is  very  thick, 
and  loaded  with  that  silvery  substance  which  is  used  in 
colouring  artificial  pearls. 

Genus  Crumata,  Cuvio  . — These  arc  Salmonidtg  with  the 
same  general  form  and  small  mouth,  as  observed  in  the 
Graylings,  but  differ  in  tho  number  of  the  brancbiostegous 
rays. 

Genus  Anatlomut  of  Cuvier  differs  chiefly  from  the  last 
in  having  tho  lower  jaw  turned  up  in  front  of  tho  upper 
one,  and  gibbous,  so  that  the  little  mouth  appears  like  a 
vertical  slit  at  the  end  of  tho  muzzle.  The  species  inhabit 
the  rivers  of  South  America. 

The  gonus  Oasteroplectui  of  Bloch  also  has  the  opening 
of  tho  mouth  directed  upwards,  but  the  abdomen  is  com- 
pressed and  prominent;  the  ventrals  arc  very  small  and  fax 
back  ;  the  first  dorsal  fin  is  situated  over  the  anal,  which  is 
long ;  in  tho  upper  jaw  are  conical  teeth,  and  in  the  lower 
the  teeth  are  sharp  and  denticulated. 

The  species  of  the  next  gonus.  Seratulmo,  are  remarka- 
ble for  the  short,  high,  and  compressed  form  of  the  body, 
which  is  furnished  with  small  scales  ;  their  teeth  arc  sharp, 
of  a  triangular  form,  and  denticulated ;  there  is  often  an 
adpressed  spine  in  front  of  the  dorsal  fin.  Thoy  inhabit  the 
rivers  of  South  America.  To  theso  may  be  added  the 
genera  Tetragonopterut  of  Artedi,  Chalceus,  Myletes,  lit/- 
drocyon,  Citharinus,  Saurus,  Scopeltu,  and  Aubt/*tt  ot 
Cuvier,  and  Sternopteryx  of  Herman. 

SALOMON.  JOHANN  PETER,  a  composer  of  roeiit. 
a  violinist  of  the  very  highest  rank,  and  a  most  active,  en- 
terprising promoter  of  music,  was  born  at  Bonn,  in  the  mr 
1745,  and  educated  for  the  profession  of  the  civil  law  ;  but. 
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like  many  other*,  having  boon  led  away  from  so  dry  a  pur- 
suit by  at  leust  one  of  (ho  Muses,  he  was  allowed  to  indulge 
hi*  favourite  inclination,  and  soon  became  celebrated  not 
only  for  his  performance  on  the  violin,  bui  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  harmonic  art  in  all  its  branches. 

When  young  he  entered  the  service  of  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  at  Berlin,  who  soon  became  much  attached  to  his 
youthful  musician.    For  this  accomplished  and  amiable  j 
prince  lie  composed  several  French  operas.    He  afterward*  ' 
accepted  an  invitation  to  Puris,  in  1781,  where  he  met  with  I 
an  abundanco  of  empty  praise,  but  speedily  sought  the  j 
English  shores,  in  hope  of  obtaining  more  solid  reward,  and  j 
was  not  disappointed.    Arriving  in  London,  he  was  imruu-  r 
diately  introduced  to  all  the  amateurs,  among  whom  were 
many  of  the  nobility,  and  his  cheerful  disposition,  superior 
manners,  and  good  sense  soon  obtained  for  him  the  friend- 
ship of  those  who  at  first  patronised  him  on  account  of  his 
professional  talents.    In  1790  he  formed  tho  project  of 
giving  a  series  of  subscription-concerts,  and  earned  it  into 
inflect,  in  the  most  spirited  manner,  tho  following  year. 
These  constitute  an  epoch  in  musical  history,  for  they  led 
to  the  production  of  those  twelve  grand  symphonies  by- 
Haydn,  known  everywhere  as  'composed  for  Salomon's  Con- 
certs'—  works  of  an  imperishable  nature,  because  founded 
on  immutable  principles,  and  embodying  all  that  is  beautiful 
in  tho  class  of  art  to  which  they  belong.    A  further  account 
of  these,  and  of  the  concerts,  will  be  found  in  our  biogra- 
phical sketch  of  Haydn. 

In  1798  the  oratorio  of  The  Creation  was  produced  at  the 
Opera  concert-room,  at  the  risk  and  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Salomon.   In  1801  he,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Arnold 
and  Madame  Mara,  opened  the  Haymarkot  theatre,  during 
Lent,  with  oratorios ;  and  in  the  same  year  gave  five  sub- 
scription-concerts.   As  a  professional  man  he  now  retired 
from  public  life,  and  chiefly  occupied  his  time  in  attending 
at  Carlton  House,  in  composing  two  sets  of  canzonets,  some  ! 
songs,  glees,  &o.,  and  in  publishing  these,  togotber  with  ! 
six  violin  solos  and  two  grand  violin  concertos,  arranged  for  [ 
tho  piano-forte.    But  at  the  formation  of  the  Philharmonic  j 
Society,  in  1813,  he  nobly  contributed  his  services  as  a  | 
dilettante,  and  led  the  first  concert  'with  a  zeal  and  ability  j 
that  age  had  in  nodegree  impaired.'    He  died  in  1815,  and 
his  remains  were  'deposited  iu  the  great  cloister  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  followed  by  a  long  train  of  friends,  by  whom 
he  was  most  highly  and  deservedly  esteemed ;  for  his  edu- 
cation had  been  liberal,  his  acquirements  wcro  numerous, 
including  a  perfect  knowledge  of  four  living  languages,  and 
his  habits  were  those  of  a  gentleman,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word. 

SALON,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Boucbes  du  Rhone 
in  France,  on  a  cross-road  from  Aries  to  Aix.    A  Roman 
town  appears  to  have  existed  on  the  site,  and  an  inscription 
which  has  been  dug  up  shows  that  there  was  a  temple 
erected  in  honour  of  Tiberius  Cresar;  but  the  present  town 
appears  to  have  risen  under  the  first  Counts  of  Provence. 
Salon  stands  in  a  plain  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  canal 
of  Carponne,  which   is  used  for  irrigation.    The  central 
part,  called  Vieilleor  Old  Salon,  was  surrounded  with  walls, 
of  which  only  one  tower  with  battlements  and  some  other 
ruins  remain.    This  old  town  is  irregularly  laid  out ;  and 
has  old  houses,  and  a  church  built  in  the  thirteenth  century 
by  the  Templars.   The  outer  part,  called  Nouvellc  or  New 
Salon,  is  separated  from  the  old  town  by  a  boulevard 
planted  with  trees  and  adorned  with  fountains,  and  consists 
of  streets  well  laid  out,  and  lined,  especially  the  boulevard, 
with  tolerably  good  houses.  There  are  a  church,  a  large  mar- 
ket-place, and  a  castle,  now  used  as  a  prison,  situated  on  a  rock 
overlooking  the  Crau,  an  immense  stony  plain  south-west  of 
the  town.  The  population  of  Salon  in  1831  was  4187  for  the 
town, or  3987  for  the  whole  commune.  Hats,  soap,  and  candles 
arc  manufactured;  and  there  aro  oil-mills  and  silk-thro  wing- 
mills.   The  townsmen  carry  on  trade  in  these  articles,  and 
in  wool,  cattle,  olive  oil,  and  almonds.     There  are  five  fairs 
in  tho  year.  Michael  Nostradamus  died  at  Salon,  where  his 
son  Michael  Nostradamus  the  historian  was  born. 
SALO'NA.  Bay  of.  [Phocis.] 
SALON  I'KI.  [Thkssalonica.1 

SALOON  (from  the  Italian  sala  and  its  augmentative 
«.lone)  signifies,  in  its  stricter  architectural  meaning,  a 
room  answering  in  some  respect  to  the  idea  of  a  huli,  that 
is,  not  only  the  principal  room  as  to  spaciousness,  but  lofti- 
ness also,  height  belonging  to  the  character  of  a  saloon  in 
like  uiauncr  as  length  docs  to  that  of  a  gallery.   Thus  if 


the  plan  he  squaro,  tho  proportions  may  vary  from  those  of 
a  cube  to  a  cube  and  a  hair,  or  even  more  in  height,  but 
should  never  be  much  less  than  the  first-mentioned.  Like  all 
others  however,  this  rule  admits  of  exceptions,  because  a 
room  may  be  both  lofty  in  itself  and  in  comparison  with  the 
others  in  a  building,  although  its  proportions  mav  not  be 
strikingly  so.  It  is  further  usual  for  a  room  of' this  de- 
scription to  he  either  a  perfect  square  in  plan  or  of  soma 
shapa  that  can  be  inscribed  within  such  figure,  that  is,  cir- 
cular, octagonal,  or  some  other  regular  polygon.  At  pre- 
sent however  the  term  is  not  understood  in  so  strictly  tech- 
nical a  sense,  but  the  name  of  saloon  is  indiscriminately 
or  ostentatiously  bestowed  on  any  unusually  large  room,  be 
its  proportions  and  character  wliat  they  may.  even  though 
it  would  answer  better  to  that  of  gallery.  Except  that  it  is 
not  used  for  banquets,  the  saloon  may  be  considered,  in 
modern  residences,  what  the  hall  was  in  the  mansions  of 
'olden  times.'  Its  destination  differs  from  that  of  drawing- 
rooms  and  other  apartments  of  that  kind,  as  serving  rather 
as  an  approach  to  and  communication  between  them,  and 
as  a  room  of  general  rendezvous  for  the  visitors  at  a  house. 
Blenheim,  Castle  Howard,  and  other  mansions  erected  by 
Vanbrui-h,  have  lofty  and  stately  saloons;  but  one  of  tho 
most  splendid  examples  of  the  kind  would  have  been  that 
designed  by  Adam,  and  published  in  his  works,  for  Sion 
House,  the  inner  court  of  which  he  proposed  to  convert  into 
a  magnificent  rotunda  [RoTorm]  enclosed  within  a  circular 
or  ring-shaped  gallery,  with  openings  from  one  to  the  other 
between  columns,  and  with  niches  in  the  intermediate 
piers. 

SALPA.  [Salpacba.] 

SALPA'ChA.  Lamarck  places  the  genus  Salpa  in  his 
third  section  of  Tunicata  (Tunieiert  lit/res  on  Atcidtent), 
with  tho  following  definition:  '  Animals  disunited,  either 
isolated  or  assembled  in  groups,  without  internal  commu- 


a  common  mas*. 


nication,  and  not  forming  essentially 
These  form  his  second  order  of  1  'unicala.  with  the  title  above 
given,  and  consist  of  the  genera  Salpa,  Atcidia,  Bipapil- 
laria,  and  Mammaria.  Pyrototna  is  arranged  under  his 
second  section  :  '  Animals  floating  with  their  common  mass 
in  the  bosom  of  the  waters,"  in  his  first  order  {Tunieiert 
Rctmit  ou  Botryllairet). 

M.  de  Blainville  (Malacologie)  makes  tho  Salpacea  the 
second  family  of  bis  fourth  order  Heterobranchiata,  with  the 
following  character: — 

Body  free,  or  not  adherent,  more  or  less  cylindrical,  with 
a  thick  external  envelope,  which  is  subcartilaginous,  trans- 
parent, pierced  with  two  apertures,  which  arc  ordinarily 
very  large  and  distant,  nearly  terminal,  one  incremcntitial, 
the  other  excrcmentitiul.  The  bronchia1,  in  the  form  of  a 
narrow  band,  traverse  obliquely  the  respiratory  cavity  of  the 
incremcntitial  orifice  to  the  aperture  of  the  mouth. 

M.  de  Blainville  remarks  that  one  may  easily  perceive  the 
relationship  of  this  family  to  the  other  Aeephaloplu/ra,  by 
supposing  an  Ascidia  slit  between  the  two  lubes  which  ter- 
minate it  and  then  extended  lengthwise.  It  is  then,  he 
observes,  easy  to  determine  the  analogy  of  the  apertures,  of 
which  noither  the  one  nor  the  other  are  any  more  the  mouth 
and  the  anus  than  in  the  Ascidite;  but  one  (the  widest,  the 
greatest,  and  the  most  distant  from  the  mouth)  is  the  en- 
trance of  the  iucretory  or  respiratory  tube,  and  the  other  is 
that  of  the  excretory  tube.  He  adds  that  the  species  of  this 
family  are,  like  those  of  the  preceding,  susceptible  of  living 
solitary  or  aggregated  in  a  fixed  manner,  which  would  seem 
Xo  make  them  composite  animals,  though  they  are  not  such ; 
and  he  divides  it  into  two  tribes— 1st,  the  simple  Salpaccans 
(Salpa)  ;  2,  the  aggregate  Salpaccans  (Pyrritoma).  (1825.) 

Chamisso.  in  his  Memoir  on  Salpa,  bad  previously  (I8l'j) 
taken,  like  Lamarck,  the  bilabiated  aperture  for  that  which 
correspon  ds  to  the  mouth;  but  Cuvier,  in  his  last  edition  of 
the  '  Regnc  Animal'  (1830),  persists  in  his  opinion  as  to  tho 
organization  of  these  animals,  which,  according  to  him,  more 
by  making  the  water  enter  at  the  posterior  extremity,  and 
ejecting  it  by  tho  anterior  extremity,  consequently  going 
backwards;  and  all  swim  with  the  back  downwards. 

The  following  is  Cuvier's  description  of  Salpxt ;  hut  we 
should  premise  that  he  places  this  genus  in  the  fir*t  family 
of  his  Acci-halet  taut  ctxmillet  (the  second  order  of  hi*  ace- 
phalous mollusks),  ana  Pijrotoma  in  the  second  family 
{Let  Aggregct). 

Tho  liiphoret  (Thalia,  Brown ;  Salpa  et  Dagytn,  Cm.) 
have,  says  Cuvier.  the  mantle  and  its  cartilaginous  envelope 
oval  or  cylindrical,  and  open  at  both  ends.   On  tho  side  of 
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the  anus  the  aperture  is  transverse,  wide,  and  furnished  with 

a  valvule,  which  permits  the  entrance  but  not  the  departure 
of  the  water ;  on  the  side  of  the  mouth  it  is  simply  tubular. 
Muscular  bands  embrace  the  mantle  and  contract  the  body. 
The  animal  mores  in  making  the  water  enter  at  the  pos- 
terior aperture,  which  has  the  valvule,  and  in  forcing  it  to 
go  out  by  that  on  the  side  of  the  mouth,  so  that  it  is  always 
pushed  backwards,  which  caused  many  nataralists,  Cha- 
misso  and  others,  to  take  the  posterior  aperture  for  the  true 
mouth  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  it  is  no  reason  for  changing 
the  denominations  of  these  parts  because  an  animal  swims 
on  its  back  (which  the  Biphores  generally  do)  with  the 
head  behind.  Thus  it  was  that  the  organization  of  the  Ptero- 
trachea  (which  always  swim  with  the  back  downwards,  as 
is  the  case  with  an  infinity  of  Gastropods  with  and  without 
shells)  was  mistaken.  The  branchis  form  a  single  tube  or 
riband  furnished  with  regular  vessels,  planed  scarfwise  in 
the  middle  of  the  tubular  cavity  of  the  mantle,  so  that  the 
water  strikes  it  incessantly  in  traversing  the  cavity*  The 
heart,  the  viscera,  and  the  liver  are  knotted  into  a  nucleus 
ipelotonnts)  near  the  mouth  and  on  the  side  of  the  back ; 
but  the  position  of  the  ovary  varies.  The  mantle  and  its 
envelope  sparkle  in  the  sun  with  iridescent  colours,  and  are 
so  transparent  that  one  sees  through  them  the  anatomy  of 
the  animal ;  in  many  species  they  are  provided  with  per- 
forated tubercles.  The  animal  has  been  sometimes  seen  to 
go  out  of  its  envelope  without  appearing  to  suffer.  But  one 
of  the  most  curious  phenomena  attending  the  Biphores  is 
that  during  a  long  timo  they  remain  united  together,  as  if 
they  were  in  the  ovary,  and  thus  swim  in  long  chains,  where 
the  individuals  are  disposed  in  different  orders,  but  always 
in  the  same  ordor  in  each  particular  species.  M.  de  Cha- 
misso  declares  that  he  has  proved  a  fact  still  more  singular, 
namely  that  individuals  which  have  thus  come  forth  from  a 
multiple  ovary  have  not  a  similar  one,  but  produce  only  iso- 
lated individuals  differing  in  form,  which  in  their  turn  yield 
ovaries  similar  to  that  from  which  their  mother  came  forth, 
so  that  there  is  alternately  a  less  numerous  generation  of 
isolated  individuals,  and  a  numerous  generation  of  aggre- 
gated individuals.  These  alternate  generations  do  not 
resemble  each  other.  It  is  certain,  continues  Cuvier,  that 
one  observes  in  some  species  small  individuals  adhering  in 
the  interior  of  great  ones  by  a  sort  of  peculiar  sucker,  and 
of  a  different  form  from  those  which  contain  them.  He  adds 
that  these  animals  are  found  abundantly  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  warm  parts  of  the  ocean,  and  that  they  are 
often  endowed  with  phosphorescence.   (Regne  Animal.) 

M.  Rang  (IS2'J)  adopts  the  arrangement  of  M.  de  Blain- 
ville,  but  as  provisional  only,  remarking  that  there  is  the 
greatest  want  of  information  with  regard  to  the  Hetero- 
hranchiata,  and  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  procure.  He 
stales  that  M.  de  Blaiuville  is  right  when  he  says  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  aperture  is  the  mouth  or  the 
anus,  for,  as  Cuvier  had  demonstrated  in  his  anatomical 
memoir  on  the  Biphores,  the  mouth  and  the  anus  are  very 
small  apertures,  hidden  in  the  bottom  of  a  vast  canal  which 
forms  the  envelope  of  the  animal ;  for  the  rest  M.  Rang  is 
of  opinion  that  the  term  anterior  should  be  applied  to  the 
extremity  where  the  nucleus  is  found,  and  posterior  to  its 
opposite  *,  he  had  remarked  that  the  animal,  which  generally 
receives  the  water  by  the  posterior  aperture,  can  also  take 
it  in  by  the  anterior  opening.  He  admits  the  division  pro- 
posed by  M.  de  Blainville,  because,  although  it  is  very  true 
that  the  Biphores  unite  either  in  a  linear  or  radiating  direc- 
tion, be  has  satisfied  himself,  after  numerous  observations, 
that  this  disposition  only  takes  place  when  the  animals  are 
young.  But  it  is  not  the  same  with  Pyrosoma;  the  animals 
which  that  form  comprises  are  probably  aggregated  through- 
out life.  M.  Rang  arranges  the  following  genera  under 
this  family : — 

Simple  Salpaceans. 

Genera,  Salpa,  Cuv. ;  Titnoriensis,  Quoy  ot  Gaim. ;  Mo- 
nophorus,  Quoy  et  Gaim. ;  Phylliroe,  Pcron  et  Lcsu. 

Aggregated  Salpaceans. 

Genus,  Pyrosoma,  Peron. 

The  circulation  of  the  Biphores  formerly  observed  by 
Kuhl  and  Van  Hasselt,  and  since  by  MM.  Quoy  and  Gai- 
mard,  appears  to  be  very  singular.  The  current  is  stated  to 
change  its  direction  periodically;  and,  according  to  the 

•  Covin,  in  a  im4<?.  «ay», '  Some 
IwoeiwU.aii'l  itMt  die  wntei  trarri 
to  uiuf  icy  wit.' 


researches  of  M-  Milne  Edwards,  referred  to  as  inedited  in 
the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  (1840),  the  case  is  the  same 

with  all  the  Tunicata. 

Salpa. 

M.  de  Blainville  divides  the  genus  into  the  following  sec- 
tions and  subdivisions: — 

Species  as  it  were  truncated,  without  any  prolongation 
going  beyond  the  apertures. 

A. 

Recurved  spocies;  the  two  terminal  orifices  very 
approximated  *.  aggregation  ? 

Example.  Sal)  a  polymorpha,  Quoy  et  Gaim. 


that  IhU  tnbe  it  pirrenl  m  Ihe 
i  »  helot  *hteh  I  b»»e  In  vain  tough) 


Straight  species;  the  orifices  distant  and  terminal;  tbe 
cartilaginous  envelope  consisting  of  three  pieces  ;  aggrega- 
tion linear,  oblique,  two  and  two. 

Example,  Salpa  vaginata.    Length  two  inches. 

Locality.— Straits  of  Sunda. 

C. 

Straight  species:  the  orifices  distant ;  the  envelope  of  a 
single  piece ;  aggregation  circular. 

Example,  Sulpa  pinnata.  The  body  is  marked  with  two 
dorsal  lines,  one  yellow,  the  other  white,  and  on  each  side 
of  the  belly  is  a  violet  line.  There  is  also  a  variety  with  in- 
terrupted lateral  lines. 

Locality.— The  Mediterranean  Sea. 

*» 

Body  pointed  at  one  or  both  extremities,  arising  from  a 
prolongation  reaching  more  or  less  beyond  tbe  apertures. 

D. 

A  prolongation  at  the  anal  extremity  only ;  the  aperture 
of  the  side  very  small ;  aggregation  ?  (Genus  Monophonu, 
Quoy  et  Gaim.) 

Example,  Salpa  conica,  Quoy  et  Gaim.  (  Voyage  de 
rUrmie). 

E. 

A  prolongation  nearly  of  the  same  size  at  each  extremity; 
mode  of  aggregation  linear,  oblique,  two  and  two  or  three 
and  three. 

1.  Prolongation  to  the  loft. 

Example,  Salpa fusiformis. 


Salpa  fn.irontiit. 

3.  Prolongation  to  the  right. 
Example,  Salpa  Zonarta.    8 heath  flesh-colour; 
yellow. 

Locality.— Tbe  ocean  near  Antigua. 


Salpa  Zooaria. 

F. 

A  prolongation  at  each  extremity ;  the  anterior  much  the 
longest  and  caudiform  ;  aggregation  ?  (Genus  Timoriensit, 
Quoy  et  Gaim.) 

Example,  Salpa  firotoidea. 
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G. 

Two  prolongations,  iu  the 
the  posterior  extremity  only  ; 
Example,  Salpa  bicornit. 
Locality.- Straits  of  Sunda. 

H. 

Three  prolongations  at  the  posterior  extremity ; 
aggregation  ? 

Example,  Salpa  tricutpidata. 

M.  do  Blainville  adds,  that  though  he  has  re- 
ferred, almost  without  any  doubt,  Salpa  conica 
and  firoloidea  to  this  group  of  animals,  he 
ought  not  to  conceal  that  MM.  Quoy  and  Gai- 
mard,  to  whom  he  owed  the  knowledge  of  them, 
think,  even  after  his  observations,  that  they 
ought  to  form  two  distinct  genera,  of  which  one 
will  approximate  the  Firola,  and  that  those 
zoologists  had  the  advantage  of  direct  observa- 
tion ;  but  he  adds  that  unfortunately  they  did 
not  bring  home  the  animals  themselves,  and  that 
it  is  only  on  figures  and  notes,  incomplete  per- 
haps, that  these  two  - 


Generic  Character. — Animals  elongated,  fu- 
siform, terminating  in  a  point  on  one  side  and 
obtuse  on  the  other,  furnished  with  two  aper- 
tures, one  external,  not  terminal,  the  other  in- 
ternal and  terminal,  united  among  themselves 
towards  their  base  by  means  of  their  external 
envelope,  so  as  to  compose  numerous  and  regu- 
lar rings,  which  concur  to  form  a  long  free 
cylinder,  rough  with  points  externally,  hollow 
snjJvira    atl(i  mamunllatcd  internally,  and  open  at  one 

extremity  only.  (Rang.) 
Cuvier  states  that  this  great  cylinder  swims  in  the  sea, 
by  means  of  the  combined  contractions  and  dilatations  of 
all  the  individual  animals  which  compose  it  The  branchial 
orifices  are  pierced  near  the  points,  and  the  anus  opens  into 
the  interior  cavity  of  the  tube.  Thus,  says  Cavicr,  one  may 
compare  a  Pyroaoma  to  a  great  number  of  stars  of  Botrylli 
[Botryllus]  strung  one  after  the  other,  but  the  whole  of 
which  would  be  moveable. 

Mr.  George  Bennett,  in  his  interesting  'Wanderings  in 
New  South  Wales,'  after  some  valuable  remarks  on  the 
luminosity  of  the  ocean,  proceeds  as  follows: — 'On  the 
8th  of  June,  being  then  in  latitude  30*  south,  and  lon- 
gitude 27'  i'  west,  having  fine  weather  and  a  fresh  south- 
easterly trade-wind,  and  the  range  of  the  thermometer  being 
from  78*  to  84°,  late  at  night  the  mato  of  the  watch  came 
and  called  me  to  witness  a  very  unusual  appearance  in  the 
water,  which  be,  on  first  seeing,  considered  to  be  breakers. 
On  arriving  upon  the  deck,  this  was  found  to  be  a  very 
broad  and  extensive  sheet  of  phosphorescence,  extending  in 
a  direction  from  east  to  west  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ; 
the  luminosity  was  confined  to  the  range  of  animals  in  this 
shoal,  for  there  was  no  similar  light  in  any  other  direction. 
1  immediately  cast  the  towing-net  over  tho  stern  of  the 
ship  as  we  approached  nearer  the  luminous  streak,  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  and  so  limited  a  pheno- 
menon. The  ship  soon  cleaved  through  tho  brilliant  mass, 
from  which,  by  the  disturbance,  strong  flashes  of  light  were 
emitted;  and  the  shoal  (judging  from  the  time  the  vessel 
took  in  passing  through  the  mass)  may  have  been  a  mile 
in  breadth :  tho  passage  of  the  vessel  through  them  in- 
creased the  light  around  to  a  far  stronger  degree,  illumi- 
nating the  ship.  On  taking  in  the  towing-net,  it  was  found 
half  filled  with  Pyroioma  (Atlanticum?),  which  shone  with 
a  beautiful  pale  greenish  light,  and  there  were  also  a  few 
small  fish  in  the  net  at  the  same  timo ;  after  the  mass  had 
been  passed  through,  the  light  was  still  seen  astern  until 
it  became  invisible  in  the  distance,  and  the  whole  of  the 
ocean  then  became  hidden  in  darkness  as  before  this 
took  place.  The  scene  was  as  novel  as  it  was  beautiful 
and  interesting,  more  so  from  having  ascertained,  by  cap- 
turing tho  luminous  animals,  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 

•  Tho  second  was  not  exactly  similar  to  the  preceding ; 
but  though  also  limited,  was  curious,  as  occurring  in  a  high 
latitude  during  the  winter  season.  It  was  on  the  19th  of 
August,*  the  weather  dark  and  gloomy,  with  light  breezes 

•  1  My  journal,'  aaya  Mi.  Bcnuelt  in  a  note. '  rarauka  tha  i 
turn  hreu  verv  dully  during  the  n.>.  but  much  milder  iu  lha 
r«.nge  of  tho  Uwnnonrtct  during  Ilia  day  being  from  «°  to  S*° 


from  north-north-east,  in  latitude  40°  30'  south,  and  longi- 
tude 138"  3'  east,  being  then  distant  about  three  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  miles  from  King's  Island  (at  the  western 
entrance  of  Bass's  Straits).  It  was  about  8  o'clock  p.m. 
when  the  ship's  wake  was  perceived  to  be  luminous,  and 
scintillations  of  the  same  light  were  also  abundant  around. 
As  this  was  unusual,  and  had  not  been  seen  before,  and  it 
occasionally  also  appeared  in  larger  or  smaller  detached 
masses  giving  out  a  high  degree  of  brilliancy,  to  ascertain 
tho  cause,  so  unusual  in  high  latitudes  during  the  winter 
season,  I  threw  the  towing-net  overboard,  and  in  twenty 
minutes  succeeding  in  capturing  several  Pyroioma  (pyroso- 
mata),  giving  out  their  usual  pale-green  light ;  and  it  was, 
no  doubt,  detached  groups  of  these  animals  that  were  the 
occasion  of  the  light  in  question.  The  beautiful  light  given 
out  by  these  molluscous  animals  soon  subsided  (being  seen 
emitted  from  every  part  of  their  bodies;,  but  by  moving 
them  about,  it  could  be  reproduced  for  some  length  of  tune 
after.  As  long  as  the  luminosity  of  the  ocean  was  visible 
(which  continued  most  part  of  the  night),  a  number  nf 
rotoma  Atlanticum,  two  species  of  Pkyllotorna,  an  animal 
apparently  allied  to  Leptocejihalus,  as  well  as  several  crus- 
taceous  animals,  all  of  which  I  had  before  considered  as 
intertropical  species,  were  caught  and  preserved.  At  half- 
past  ten  p.m.  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  on  deck 
was  52°,  and  that  of  the  water  51^°.  The  luminosity  of  the 
water  gradually  decreased  during  the  nii*bt,  and  towards 
morning  was  no  longer  seen,  nor  on  any  subsequent  night.' 


In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London  (Preparations  of  Nat.  Hist,  in  tpirit)  the  follow- 
ing species  will  be  found  preserved  : — 

I.urid<r,  MacLeay :  compound  and  floating,  having  their 
branchial  cavity  open  at  the  two  extremities. 

No.  110,  C.  Pyroioma  Atlanticum.  This  is  well  described 
in  the  catalogue  as  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  va- 
riety of  the  colours  that  are  reflected  when  the  animal  is 
irritated. 

Biphorid<e,  MacLeay.  Aggregated,  in  their  young  state, 
and  floating. 

Specimens  of  Salpa'  are  well  shown  from  No.  119  D,  to 
No.  1(8,  both  inclusive.  Of  these  119  D,  Salpa  Canfede- 
rata?  Forskahl;  Dagyza,  Banks;  the  Chain  Dagyza;  is 
thus  described: — "In  March,  1801,  these  Dagysto  were  ob- 
served in  the  sea  near  Capo  Fin  is  terra ;  they  were  very  neur 
the  surface,  and  formed  chains  several  yards  in  length. 
From  being  subject  to  the  undulations  of  the  waves,  they 
sometimes  appeared  to  have  a  serpentine  motion.  When 
raised  up  out  of  the  water,  they  readily  separated.  The 
bodies  composing  them  were  exactly  similar,  and  lay  parallel 
to  each  other ;  they  exhibited  a  remarkable  synchronous 
contractile  movement,  repeated  about  fifteen  n»<  in  a 
minute ;  the  action  of  contraction  being  rapid,  that  of  to- 
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laxation  slow  and  gradual.  Tlicir  substance  was  a  dear 
transparent  jelly,  enclosed  in  a  very  fine  capsule :  at  one  ex- 
tremity was  an  opaque  central  spot  or  globule,  of  a  dull  rod 
colour,  from  which  lines  appeared  to  radiate  towards  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  body.'    (MS.  note  by  John  Howship, 

No.  121  presents  a  fine  specimen  of  Salpa  Tilettt.  Tho 
cartilaginous  protuberance  covers  the  stomach  and  liver. 
Upon  the  protuberance  arc  many  cartilaginous  spines;  I 
ollicrs  may  be  observed  scattered  over  different  parte  of  the 
outer  sac. 

In  127,  Salpa  maxima,  the  outer  tunic  is  laid  open,  and 
a  bristle  passed  into  tho  stomach. 

In  129  (Salpa  maxima  also)  the  specimen  is  laid  open, 
and  the  stomach,  obliquo  intestine,  and  transverse  mus- 
cular bands  are  more  completely  exposed.  (Cat.,  part  iv\, 
fast*,  i.) 

M.  do  Dlainville  is  of  opinion  that  Pyura  Molina?  forms 
the  passage  between  tho  simple  and  the  aggregated  Asci-  . 
dians. 

SAI.SETTE.  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  close  to  the 
west  coast  of  Hindustan,  and  included  in  the  British  presi- 
dency of  Bombay  and  the  province  of  Aurungabad.  It  is  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  island  of  Bombay,  with  which  it  is 
united  by  a  causeway  which  was  constructed  in  1805.  This 
causeway  is  very  useful  to  the  natives  of  Salsetle,  who  bring 
vegetables  antl  other  produce  by  it  to  the  Bombay  market, 
but  it  is  so  narrow  and  inconvenient  us  to  be  rarely  used  by 
carriages.  Salselte  extends  from  \'J°  4'  to  19"  17'  N.  lat., 
and  from  72°  50'  to  73°  2'  E.  long.,  with  an  average  length 
of  about  1G  miles  and  an  average  breadth  of  about  10;  its 
area  is  therefore  about  160  square  miles. 

The  island  consists  for  the  most  part  of  rocky  hills,  in 
some  parts  of  considerable  elevation,  but  covered  with  un- 
derwood to  their  tops;  the  jungle  in  many  parts  being  very 
thick,  while  in  the  valleys  there  are  groves  of  mangoes  and 
palms,  and  some  fine  timber-trees.    The  tara-palm  and 
cocoa-nut  grow  almost  spontaneously  among  the  junglo,  j 
but  some  care  is  bestowed  on  their  cultivation,  though  little  | 
on  anything  else.   There  are  tigers  in  the  jungle,  and  great  j 
numbers  of  monkeys  and  jungle-fowl.  The  island  is  said  to 
be  fertile,  and  capable  of  much  improvement,  but  little  has 
been  done  for  it  by  the  British  government,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  excellent  road  which  has  been  made  round  it. 
Tanuah  and  Gorabunder  are  the  only  towns.    The  latter  is 
little  better  than  a  poor  village,  but  Tunnah  is  a  neat  and 
flourishing  town  on  tho  eastern  coast  of  tho  island,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  descendants  of  Portuguese  and  by  Hindus. 
The  Portuguese  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  have  converted  j 
a  great  number  of  the  Hindu*,  at  the  same  time  that  they  i 
themselves  have  adopted  most  of  the  habits  of  the  Hindus, 
and  have  become  almost  as  dark -coloured.    There  is  a! 
small  but  regular  fortress,  and  a  considerable  cantonment  of  [ 
British  troops  otTannah.  A  wild  race  of  people  inhabit  the  \ 
hills,  who  are  charcoal-burners.    They  have  no  intercourse  ' 
with  the  Hindus,  who  inhabit  the  lower  grounds,  but  brine 
down  their  charcoal  to  particular  spots,  whence  it  is  carried 
away  by  the  Hindus,  who  deposit  in  its  place  a  settled  pay- 
ment of  rice,  clothing,  iron  tools,  or  other  necessaries. 

The  chief  objects  of  curiosity  in  Salsetle  are  the  temple 
caves  of  Keuncry,  which  resemble  those  of  Elora,  Elephanla, 
and  Carlce.  [Elora;  Elephanta;  Poonah.]  They  nte 
numerous,  but  for  the  most  part  small,  cut  in  two  of  the 
sides  of  a  hill,  at  different  heights,  and  of  various  forms. 
Some  of  the  smaller  ones  seem  as  if  they  had  been  tho  resi- 
dences of  monks  or  hermits.  The  largest  cave  is  a  Budd- 
hist temple,  a  rectangle  about  50  feet  long  by  20  wide, 
terminated  by  a  semicircle.  The  entrance,  is  (brined 
by  a  lofty  portico,  over  which,  but  detached  and  a  little  to 
the  left-hand,  there  is  a  high  octagonal  column,  with  three 
lions  sculptured  on  the  top.  sealed  back  to  back.  A  colossal 
statucof  Buddha,  with  his  hands  raised  in  supplication,  is  on 
the  cast  side  of  the  portico.  A  number  of  male  and  female 
figures,  which  seem  to  represent  dancers,  nearly  naked,  but 
not  indecent,  arc  carved  above  the  screen  which  separates 
the  vestibule  from  the  temple.  The  temple  is  entered  by  a 
large  door,  above  which  are  three  windows  contained  in  a 
semicircular  arch.  A  colonnade  of  octagonal  pillars  sur- 
rounds the  temple  on  every  side  except  the  entrance.  In 
tho  centre  of  the  semicircle  a  moss  of  rock  has  been  left, 
cut  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  with  a  sort  of  spreading  orna- 
ment on  (he  top  like  tho  capital  of  a  column.  The  ceiling 
of  the  cave  is  a  semicircular  arxb,  curiously  ornamvuttd 


with  slender  ribs  of  teak-wood,  of  the  same  curve  as  the 
ceiling,  which  they  seem  to  support;  this  however  is  iki 
tho  case. 

Salsotto  is  supposed  to  contain  about  50,000  inhabitants 
who  are  eh  icily  occupied  in  fishing,  of  w  hom  about  lo.Oviu 
are  of  Portuguese  origin.  The  Portuguese  obtained  pos- 
session of  tho  island  in  tho  16th  century;  but  it  was  taken 
from  them  by  the  Mabrattas  in  1750,  and  conquered  from 
the  Mabrattas  by  the  British  in  1774. 

(Heber*s  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the  Upper  Pro- 
vince* of  India  in  IS2\- 5.) 

SA'LSOLA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
Chenopodiacoa?.  so  named  from  taltut, '  salt,'  in  consequent* 
of  many  of  the  species  yielding  kelp  and  barilla.  The  specie* 
are  chiefly  found  on  the  sea-shore  in  temperate  parts  of  tbe 
world,  and  also  in  hot  parts  of  the  world  where  the  soil  » 
saline  or  there  is  salt  water  iu  the  vicinity.  The  genus  u 
characterised  by  having  perfect  flowers;  the  perianth  Die- 
cleft,  persistent,  enveloping  the  fruit  with  its  base,  and 
crowning  it  with  its  enlarged  scariose  limb;  stamens  fire; 
styles  two;  embryo  spiral ;  herbs  or  small  shrubs,  smooth  or 
pubescent;  leaves  alternate  or  opposite,  roundish,  seldom 
flat;  flowers  axillary  and  sessile. 

S.  kali,  so  named  from  yielding  barilla  or  kali,  that  is,  al- 
kali, is  found  on  the  coasts  of  Europe,  and  of  many  parts  of 
the  world,  and  is  one  of  tho  species  which  is  burnt  fur  tbc 
purpose  of  yielding  kelp  ami  barilla.  S.  sativa  is  a  species 
found  on  the  southern  coast  of  Spain,  where  some  pains  arc 
taken  to  extend  both  it  and  tlte  following  species  by  culti- 
vation, for  tho  purpose  of  yielding  barilla  when  burnt: — The 
crop  is  cut  in  September,  and  laid  in  small  heaps  to  dry. 
These  heap*  arc  collected  and  burned,  forty  or  fifty  of  them, 
in  a  hole  iu  the  ground. 

S.  soda  is  found  on  the  southern  coast  of  Europe,  and  in 
the  north  of  Africa. 

Merat  and  Delcns  conceive  that  the  specie*  which  yteMs 
the  soda  of  Alicant  is  a  new  species,  and  not  yet  described, 
which  they  propose  calling  S.  beril.  Other  specie*  are  de- 
scribed by  Forskul  as  yielding  soda  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Red  Sea. 

S.  nudiflora  Dr.  Roxburgh  describes  as  a  native  of  salt 
barren  lands  near  the  sea,  where  it  is  gathered  for  fuel  only : 
but  as  the  tasto  is  strongly  saline,  it  would  no  doubt  yield 
good  fossil  alkali,  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  thai  this  plant, 
with  two  Indian  species  of  Sahcornia.  might  be  made  to 
yield  barilla  sufficient  to  make  soap  and  glass  for  tl»e  aboie 
world. 

S.  indica  is  another  Indian  species,  growing  in  simikr 
localities.  The  green  leaves  arc  eaten  by  the  natives, 
SALT.  [Soda;  Sodium;  Manure.] 
S A  LT  TRADE.  The  principal  part  of  the  salt  of  Eng- 
land is  made  in  the  volley  of  the  Weaver  in  Cheshire. 
[Cheshire,  vii.,  43.]  When  the  salt  duty  was  repealed  in 
1824,  there  were  seventy-five  works  where  salt  was  raised 
in  a  fossil  slate:  thirty-four  were  at  Nurthwich,  twenty-six 
at  Winsford,  three  at  Middlcwich,  and  two  at  iVantwicb,  all 
in  Cheshire;  two  were  at  Shirley  Wich  in  Staffordshire; 
six  at  Droit  wich  in  Gloucestershire ;  and  two  iu  Durham. 
There  were  at  the  same  lime  thirty  five  works  at  which  salt 
was  made  by  evaporation  from  sea- water,  twenty-nine  of 
which  were  in  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  Scot- 
land, at  tho  same  time,  there  were  fifteen  salt-works,  and 
in  all  of  them  salt  was  made  from  sea-water.  The  rock -sal. 
is  used  to  strengthen  the  brine  from  salt-springs,  from  which 
the  salt  used  for  domestic  purposes  in  England,  and  *1m  a 
large  portion  of  what  is  exported,  is  produced  by  evaporation. 
The  Cheshire  brine-springs  are  from  twenty  to  forty 
yards  in  depth,  and  arc  very  productive.  [Chkshire-] 
The  process  of  solar  evaporation  is  now  entirely  disused. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  salt  exported  is  made  in  Cheshire 
and  is  sent  down  the  river  Weaver,  which  coraiuunicatc- 
with  Ihc  Mersey,  to  Liverpool.  In  the  yeans  1*32-3-4  5. 
the  quantity  of  salt  sent  by  the  Weaver  averaged  434,5::) 
tons  for  each  year.  Mr.  Porter  stales  (Progres$  of  ihx 
Sation,  i.  346)  that  by  adding  100,000  tons  for  the  produce 
of  other  counties,  and  for  that  part  of  the  Cheshire  salt 
which  is  not  sent  to  Liverpool,  '  it  is  probable  that  ibo  total 
produce  of  this  mineral  in  England  will  be  very  nearly 
ascertained.'  It  may  not  therefore  be  far  from  the  train  to 
estimate  tho  annual  production  of  suit  in  England  at 
500.000  tons.  The  sources  of  supply  are  said  to  be  inex- 
huusiiblc;  and  latterly  the  salt-manufacturers  have  so  f»r 
oxtended  their  works,  that  the  oncuing  of  new  market* 
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would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  them.  The  Stafford- 
shire rock-salt  is  chiefly  exported  from  Hull,  and  that  of 
Gloucestershire  from  the  port  of  Gloucester.  The  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  salt-manufacture  is  said  to  be  about  1,000,000/., 
and  the  population  engaged  in  it  from  10,000  to  12,000. 

A  duty  of  10*.  per  bushel  was  laid  on  salt  in  1798, 
which  in  1805  was  increased  to  lot.  In  1823  this  duty 
Mas  reduced  to  2*.;  aud  on  the  5th  January,  1825,  was 
wholly  repealed.  The  charge  of  collecting  a  gross  reve- 
nue of  1.496.387/.  on  salt,  in  1821,  was  33,879/.,  or  the 
moderate  per  centagc  of  2/.  5*.  3d.  Salt  used  hi  the  fish- 
eries was  duty-free,  and  in  1821  the  quantity  so  used  was 
2.40G.602  bushels;  and  about  150,000  bushels,  required 
by  bleachers,  was  also  exempt  from  tho  duty.  A  duty 
of  only  5#.,  which  was  afterwards  reduced  to  2*.  6*/.,  was 
charged  on  salt  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  fu  the 
yean  1820-1-2,  tho  net  amount  of  revenue  which  the  duty 
on  suit  produced  averaged  1, 524, 510/.  annually.  In  the 
eight  years  from  1801  to  18us,  tho  average  annual  con- 
sumption of  salt  was  1,929,739  bushels;  from  1810  to  1817 
the  consumption  averaged  2,060.195  bushels;  and  from 
1827  to  1834  it  is  computed  by  Mr.  Porter,  in  tho  work 
already  quoted  (p.  3-49).  at  10,307,752  bushels.  The  annual 
consumption  of  an  adult  is  said  to  be  16  lbs.  During  the 
existence  of  the  duty,  tho  retail  price  was  A\d.  per  lb. :  it  is 
now  4</.  The  consumption  is  at  present  five  or  six  times 
greater  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Salt 
is  now  used  more  largely  by  tho  poor,  and  is  employed  in 
manufactures  and  in  agriculture  to  an  extent  which  is  only 
compatible  with  cheapness.  From  1827  to  1830  inclusive, 
tho  annual  oxports  or  rock  and  white  salt  (the  former  for 
the  use  of  salt  refiners,  and  the  latter  ready  for  immediate 
use)  averaged  9,385,719  bushels;  from  1631  to  1834  the 
exports  averaged  10,814,545  bushels  each  year.  Tho  num- 
ber of  bushels  exported  in  1839  was  11,837,594,  equivalent  I 
to  295,939  tons  (declarod  value  218,907/.).  The  United  | 
States  of  America  took  3.519,990  bushels;  British  North 
America,  1,668,839;  Russia,  1,513,792 ;  Belgium,  1,154.145; 
Prussia,  1,143.520;  Holland,  799,166;  Denmark.  693,960 ; 
western  coast  of  Africa,  389,574;  Germany,  283,242;  and 
to  various  other  parts  smaller  quantities  were  exported,  in- 
cluding 180,884  bushels  to  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel 
L lauds,  and  137,254  to  our  Australian  settlements. 

The  British  government  iu  India  monopolises  both  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  salt,  and  the  exportation  of  British 
*alt  to  India  is  prohibited.    Attempts  nave  been  made  by 
the  salt-manufacturers  and  ship-owners  to  obtain  admission 
for  British  salt  into  the  ports  of  India  at  a  moderate  duty ; 
and  the  latter  especially  complain  of  the  disadvantage  of  not 
being  allowed  to  take  so  convenient  an  article  of  merchan- 
dize) to  this  part  of  our  empire.    The  cost  of  production  of 
the  finest  Cheshire  salt  is  about  3$c/.  or  id.  per  bushel;  and 
after  paying  all  charges  and  freight  to  Calcutta,  at  the  rate 
of  20*.  per  ton,  they  state  that  the  best  salt  could  be  laid 
down  thereat  U.  per  bushel;  and  not  unfrequcntly  it  would 
be  taken  out  as  ballast.    The  salt  monopoly  had  existed  in 
India  long  before  the  sway  of  the  Company  commenced ; 
and  its  modification  and  abolition  are  considered  only  as 
questions  of  time.    In  tho  years  1830-1-2-3-4,  the  gross 
salt  revenue  of  the  three  presidencies  averaged  2,184,415/. 
annually,  and  the  net  revenue  1,578,623/.     It  is  believed 
that  a  moderate  duty  on  British  salt  would  yield  as  largo  a 
revenue  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  if  the  monopoly  were 
abolished,  while  commerce  would  be  benefited  by  the  inter- 
change of  East  India  sugar  and  other  native  commodities 
for  British  salt;  smuggling  in  salt,  which  is  extensively 
carried  on,  would  cease ;  and  in  place  of  arbitrary  and  harsh 
restrictions,  the  consumer  would  obtain  a  better  article  at 
a  cheaper  rate.   (Report  from  Select  Committee  of  the 
Commons  on  Salt,  British  India,  1836.) 
SALT  A.   [Plata,  La.] 
SALTASH.  [Cornwall.] 

SALTCOATS,  a  town  in  Ayrshire,  on  the  coast  of  the 
f\  ith  of  Clyde.  32  miles  from  Glasgow,  partly  in  Ardrossan, 
and  partly  in  Stevenslou  parish.  It  ras  erected  into  a  burgh 
of  barony  by  James  V.  in  1 528,  but  it  appears  to  have  fallen 
into  such  decay  that  in  1661  there  were  only  four  houses  in 
the  town.  Early  in  the  18th  century  it  began  to  revive 
through  tho  exertions  of  Sir  R.  Cunningham,  to  whom  the 
town  belonged,  who  opened  coal- works  in  the  neighbourhood, 
erected  large  salt-]Mins,  and  made  a  harbour  capable  of  ad- 
mitting vessels  of  above  200  tons.  Tho  parish  church  of 
Ardrossan  is  in  Saltcoats:  it  is  a  tolerably  largo  building, 
P.  C,  No.  1277. 


erected  nearly  seventy  years  since ;  there  are  also  the  Gaelic 
chapel,  a  neat  building,  of  Gothic  architecture;  the  town- 
hall,  a  moderate-sized  building,  of  two  stories,  with  hand- 
some spire,  clock,  and  bell;  and  tho  banking-house  of  the 
Ayrshire  Banking  Compauy.  The  population  is  estimated 
at  about  4000,  a  considerable  number  of  whom  are  sailor*, 
colliers,  and  weavers.  There  were,  in  July,  1837,  above 
450  looms  in  the  Ardrossan  side  of  tho  town,  chiefly  kept 
in  work  by  the  Glasgow  and  Paisley  manufacturers:  they 
produced  gauzes,  shawls,  trimmings,  silks,  &c  Many 
women  Mere  employed  in  sewing  and  flowering  muslin. 
The  salt-pans  have  been  injured  by  the  importation  of  Eng- 
lish salt  from  Liverpool :  magnesia  is  manufactured  from 
the  'bittern  or  mother-water'  of  tho  pans.  Somo  ship-build- 
ing is  carried  on.  The  vessels  that  trade  from  the  harbour 
amounted,  in  November  il 637.  to  about  thirty,  of  from 
20  to  250  tons  each:  the  aggregate  tonnage  was  about 
3000  tons,  and  the  number  of  seamen  employed  about  180 
The  exports  are  coal,  freestone,  herrings,  and  earthenware 
chielly  to  Ireland ;  and  the  imports,  chiefly  from  Ireland, 
are  oats,  butter,  and  limestone.  Some  salmon  and  other 
fishing  is  carried  on  near  the  town,  and  several  boat*  are 
yearly  sent  out  to  the  herring  fishery.  There  is  a  good 
market,  and  a  yearly  fair  on  the  last  Thursday  in  May 
There  is  a  post-office,  and  communication  is  kept  up  by 
coach  with  Glasgow  and  Kilmarnock,  and  by  steam-boats, 
either  from  Saltcoats  or  the  adjacent  harbour  of  Ardrossan, 
with  Glasgow,  Ayr,  and  Stranraer.  The  canal  from  Glas- 
gow to  Johnstone  in  Renfrewshire,  and  tho  connected  rail- 
road from  Ardrossan  to  Johnstone,  at  present  incomplete, 
contribute  materially  to  benefit  Saltcoats. 

Besides  the  parish  church  of  Ardrossan  and  the  Gaelic 
chapel,  there  are  three  dissenting  meeting-houses.  The 
parochial  school  of  Ardrossan  parish  is  in  the  town,  and 
there  were,  in  1837,  a  free-school  for  girls  of  both  parishes, 
superintended  by  a  committee  of  ladies,  aud  about  seven 
private  schools.  There  are  a  subscription  library  and  a 
Sabbath-school  library ;  a  public  reading-room  in  the  town- 
house  ;  a  parochial  society  for  both  parishes,  for  various 
purposes  of  religious  benevolence;  a 'benevolent  society,' 
and  a  'female  benevolent  society a  female  bible  and  mis 
sionary  society,  a  savings'  bank,  and  several  benefit,  or,  as 
they  are  termed  in  Scotland,  friendly  societies. 

< New  Statintical  Account  of  Scotland.) 

SALTFLEET.    [Lincolnshire  ] 

SALTILLO.   [Mexican  States.] 

SALTPETRE.  [Potassium.] 

SALTS.  The  term  salt,  originally  restricted  in  its  ap- 
plication to  common  salt,  which  it  still  means  when 
used  merely  by  itself,  is  now  applied  to  a  vast  number 
of  substances  which  have  in  many  cases  few  properties 
in  common. 

Common  salt  is  the  principal  of  a  class  composed  of  a 
metal  and  such  bodies  as  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  and 
fluorine,  and  the  radicals  of  the  hydracids,  and  winch  are 
included  by  Bersehus  in  his  class  of  hoJoid-ealU  (from  aAc, 
sea-salt,  aud  tlcot,  form),  because  in  constitution  they  are 
analogous  to  sea-salt.  The  whole  series  of  tho  metallic 
chlorides,  iodides,  bromides,  and  fluorides,  such  as  chloride 
of  sodium,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  fluor-spar,  aro,  as  well 
as  the  cyanides,  sulphocyanides,  and  ferrocyanides  (though 
the  three  last  arc  very  differently  constituted  from  tho 
former),  included  by  Berzelius  in  his  list  of  haloid-salts. 

It  was  for  many  years  admitted  as  an  unquestionable 
fact  that  common  salt  was  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid  and 
of  soda ;  and  hence  it  was  very  commonly  called  muriate 
of  soda.  But  it  has  been  shown  by  Davy,  that  the  acid  and 
alkali  during  their  action  on  each  other  suffer  mutual  decom- 
position *,  and  that  while  water  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
hydrogen  of  the  acid  wilh  tho  oxygen  of  the  alkali,  the 
chlorine  of  the  former  and  the  sodium  of  the  latter  unite  to 
form  chloride  of  sodium.  It  has  since  been  proved  that  this 
occurs  with  all  what  are  called  hydracids.  when  they  act 
upon  metallic  oxides:  thus  while  hydrochloric  acid  and 
soda  give  chloride  of  sodium  and  water,  hydriodic  acid  aud 
soda  yield  iodide  of  sodium  and  water,  and  Hydrocyanic  acid, 
cyanide  of  sodium  and  water,  &c. 

While  then  the  hydracids,  by  tho  decomposition  which 
they  suffer,  do  not  yield  hydro- talts  with  the  metallic  oxides, 
yet  hydro-salts  may  be  formed  by  saturating  these  acid* 
with  the  vegetable  alkalis ;  for  example,  hydrochloric  and 
hydriodic.  acids  yield  respectively  hydrochlorate  and  hydrio- 
date  of  quina,  when  made  to  act  upon  this  base.  "With 
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ammonia  hydrochloric  ncid  forms  the  salt  called  *al-am- 
nioniao  ;  but  it  is  questioned  whether  this  is  not  analogous 
to  the  chlorides,  chloride  of  ammonium  being  formed  by  the 
conversion  of  tho  ammonia  into  ammonium,  by  the  trans- 
ference of  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  am- 
monia, which  is  theoretically  supposed  to  consist  of  one 
equivalent  of  azote  and  fourcquiva'cnts  of  hydrogen,  instead 
of  ono  equivalent  of  azote  and  three  equivalents  of  hydro- 
gen, which  exist  in  ammonia. 

Tho  Oxy-saltt  form  another  numerous  and  important 
class  of  compounds:  these  are  formed  when  an  oxacid  is 
made  to  combine  with  an  oxidized  base;  as,  for  example, 
when  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  soda,  the  result  being  sul- 
phate of  soda.  The  sulphates  of  polash,  lime,  magnesia, 
&c.  are  similarly  constituted;  but  a  question  has  lately 
amen  whether  these  salts  are  not  also  analogous  to  the 
chlorides,  in  containing  a  metal  rather  than  an  oxide; 
thus,  instead  of  supposing  that  .sulphuric  acid,  composed  of 
ono  equivalent  of  sulphur,  and  three  equivalents  of  oxygen, 
is  combined  with  soda  formed  of  ono  equivalent  each  of 
sodium  and  oxygen,  it  has  been,  and  with  some  plausibility, 
supposed  that  tho  oxygen  is  transferred  to  the  sulphuric 
acid,  forming  a  compound  which  has  never  yet  been  isolated, 
consisting  of  ono  equivalent  of  sulphur  and  four  equiva- 
lents of  oxygen,  and  that  this  is  combined  with  sodium. 
Professor  Daniell  has  proposed  tho  same  of  oxyxulphion 
of  sodium  for  such  compound,  while  Professor  Graham 
denominates  it  a  tulphat -oxide  composed  of xulpkat-oxygen 
and  sodium. 

Another  class  of  bodies  has  been  described  by  Bcrzelius 
as  coming  within  the  description  of  sails;  namely,  the  sul- 
phur-salts. In  this  country  however  they  generally  are 
classed  together  as  double  stilphurcU;  thus,  according  to 
Berzelius.  the  well  known  copper  writes,  or  double  sul- 
pliuret  of  iron  and  copper,  is  a  sulphur-salt.  Electro-posi- 
tive siilphurcts,  termed  sulphur-baxex,  are  usually  the  proto- 
sulphurels  of  electro- positive  metals,  and  therefore  corre- 
spond to  the  alkaline  bases  of  those  metals;  and  the  electro- 
negative sulphurcta,  sulphur-acids,  are  the  sulphureU  of 
the  electro-negative  metals,  and  are  proportional  in  com- 
position to  the  acids  which  the  same  metals  form  with  oxygen. 
Hence,  if  the  sulphur  of  a  sulphur-salt  were  replaced  by 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  oxygen,  an  ox y  salt  would  result. 

In  general  properties  the  various  classes  of  salts,  and  in- 
deed the  individuals  of  the  same  class,  differ  as  widely  as 
possible ;  some  are  crystallizablo,  others  uncrystallizable ; 
they  arc  colourless,  and  of  various  colours;  sapid  and 
insipid;  soluble  and  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  other 
menstrua;  volatile  and  fixed  in  the  flro;  decomposable  or 
undecomposablo  by  the  same  reagent.  Such  salts  as  de- 
compose each  other  when  brought  into  contact  are  called 
incompatible  salts. 

Salts  have  been  conveniently,  though  not  quite  correctly, 
divided  into  alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic  salts;  for  strictly 
speaking  most  of  the  two  former  belong  to  the  latter,  and 
to  these  classes  must  be  added  the  ammonincal  salts  and 
the  salts  of  the  vegetable  alkalis.  Again,  salts  constituted 
of  the  same  elements  may  contain  one  or  other  in  excess; 
thus  soda  and  various  other  bases  combine  with  three  dif- 
ferent portions  of  carbonic  acid.  The  first  is  the  neutral 
carbonate,  containing  one  equivalent  each  of  acid  and  of 
base;  the  second  contains  one-half  more  carbonic  acid,  and 
is  called  the  sesquicarbonatc ;  and  the  third  contains  twice 
as  much  carbonic  acid  as  tho  first,  and  is  the  bi-carbonatc. 

Super-salts  are  such  as  contain  an  excess  of  chlorine  or  of 
acids,  and  sub-sails  such-  as  contain  excess  of  base.  Dr. 
Thomson  has  proposed,  and  it  is  very  conveniently  adopted 
in  practice,  to  describe  the  degree  of  excess  of  acid  in  the 
super-salt  by  Latin  terms,  ami  that  of  the  excess  of  base  by 
Greek :  thus  while  a  compound  of  two  equivalents  of  chlorine 
and  one  of  a  base,  or  of  an  acid  and  base,  is  called  a  bi- 
chloride or  bi-sulphatc,  as  the  case  maybe;  a  compound 
containing  one  equivalent  of  chlorine  or  acid  to  two  of  base, 
is  termed  a  di-chloride.  &c. 

SALUZZO,  a  province  of  the  Sardinian  states,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  provinces  of  Pigncrol  and  Turin,  cast 
by  the  provinces  of  Alba  and  Mondovi,  south  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Cuneo,  and  west  bv  the  chain  cf  tho  Cottian  and 
Maritime  Alps,  which  divides  it  from  Franco.  The  western 
part  of  the  province  stretches  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Alps,  forming  several  transverse  valleys,  through  which  flow 
the  Po,  the  Vraita,  the  Maira,  and  some  minor  streams,  all 
of  which  at  first  run  eastwards,  but  after  emerging  from  the 


highlands  turn  to  the  north  and  flow  through  a  wide  and 
fertile  plain  which  opens  between  the  lower  offsets  of  the 
Alps  and  the  hills  of  Monfcrrato,  where  they  all  join  the 
Po  above  the  town  of  Carignano.  [Po,  Hasin  of  ]  This 
plain,  which  belongs  partly  to  the  province  of  Saluzzo  and 
partly  to  those  of  Alba  and  Turin,  abounds  in  corn,  wine, 
pulse,  fruit,  hemp,  and  rich  pasture,  being  irrigated  by 
canals.  The  rearing  of  silkworms  is  also  a  considerable 
branch  of  industry.  The  mountains  ore  covered  w  ith  ches- 
nut  trees,  which  supply  food  to  a  great  part  of  the  peasan- 
try. Tho  population  of  the  province  of  Saluzxw  amounts 
to  about  136,000,  distributed  in  52  communes. 

The  principal  towns  are, —  1,  Saluzzo,  a  bishop's  see  and 
a  considerable  town,  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hilLwhich  is 
one  of  the  lowest  projections  of  the  group  of  Mount  Wo- 
it  has  an  old  castle,  once  the  residence  of  the  marquises  of 
Saluzzo,  a  sovereign  house  of  the  middle  ages;  a  handsome 
cathedral,  several  other  tine  churches,  a  royal  college,  an  hos- 
pital, and  about  10,000  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a  consider- 
able trade  in  tho  products  of  the  soil,  and  have  also  manu- 
factures of  silk,  leather,  hats,  linen,  and  iron.  '1.  Savigliano, 
a  town  of  15,000  inhabitants,  10  miles  east  of  Saluzzo,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Maira,  on  the  road  from  Turin  to  Nuua, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  fine  plain  above  mentioned.  It  has 
some  good  streets,  a  fine  market-place,  a  collegiate  church, 
several  other  churches  adorned  with  paintings  by  Mulmari, 
a  native  of  the  place,  two  hospitals,  and  manufactories  of  silk, 
cloth,  and  linen.  Many  of  the  provincial  nobility  and  landed 
proprietors  have  their  residence  at  Savigliano.  3,  R&c- 
conigi,  six  miles  north  of  Savigliano,  a  town  of  about 
10,000  inhabitants,  situated  iu  a  very  fruitful  country,  the 
garden  of  Piedmont,  is  just  abovo  the  confluence  of  the 
Grana  and  the  Maira;  it  has  a  handsome  country  residence 
of  the  princes  of  Carignano.  4,  Dronero,  in  the  vallev  of 
the  Maira,  a  busy  town  on  the  mountain-road  leading 
across  the  Alps  to  Barccllonette  in  France.  5,  Revel  lo,  a 
small  town  which  gives  the  title  of  count  to  a  distinguished 
family  of  Piedmont,  fi,  Barga,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Po,  a  town  with  "000  inhabitants. 

(Serristori;  Neigcbaur;  Dcnina,  Tableau  Geographique 
et  Statishque  de  la  Haute  Italic.) 

SALVADO'R,  SAN,  the  capital  of  tho  state  of  Salvador, 
and  until  lately  the  seat  of  the  federal  government  of  the 
United  States  of  Central  America,  is  situated  in  13°  45'  N. 
Iat.  and  89s  10'  W.  long.  The  town  is  built  on  undulating 
ground,  in  a  kind  of  valley,  surrounded  by  high  hills  covered 
with  wood,  among  which,  in  a  nori h-eastern  direction,  and 
at  a  distance  of  about  nine  or  ten  miles,  is  the  volcano  of 
S.  Salvador,  which  at  different  periods  has  caused  great 
devastation  by  its  eruptions.  The  Rio  dc  Aselbust*.  a  small 
river,  rises  about  seven  miles  south  of  the  town,  passes  to 
the  south  or  it,  and  falls  into  the  river  Lcropa.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  site  of  the  town  is  more  than  2000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Accordingly  it  enjoys  a  very  temperate 
climate,  which  however  is  warm  enough  for  the  cultivi- 
tion  of  sugar,  the  plantations  of  which  alternate  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  with  extensive  orchards.  The  town 
itself  is  laid  out  with  considerable  regularity,  the  streets 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  except  in  the  suburbs, 
where  this  plan  has  not  been  strictly  adhered  to.  The 
pavement  is  very  bad.  The  houses  are  low.  consisting 
mostly  of  a  ground-floor.  In  tho  centre  of  the  city  is  a 
plaza,  or  square,  three  sides  of  which  are  lined  with 
shops,  with  porticos  before  them,  supported  by  a  colon- 
nade. On  the  fourth  side  is  tho  cathedral,  an  cdi6ec 
which  has  no  great  claims  to  architectural  beauty.  The 
population  is  about  16,000.  There  are  some  manufactures 
of  iron,  especially  of  cutlery,  and  the  articles  made  here 
are  highly  prized  all  over  Central  America.  Many  coanse 
cotton-stuffs  arc  also  made  here.  The  number  of  white 
families  is  not  great,  and  the  mestizoes,  or  ladinos.  as  they 
arc  called  here,  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population.  The 
commerce  is  not  great.  Some  sugar  and  indigo  are  sent 
to  Acajutla  and  to  Puerto  de  la  Libcrtad,  which  are  re- 
spectively 50  and  30  miles  distant  from  the  town.  In  its 
vicinity  there  are  some  warm  and  some  cold  rivulet*, 
which  afterwards  unite,  and  thus  afford  to  the  inhabitant* 
the  advantage  of  having  natural  baths  of  every  degree  of 
temperature. 

(Juarros,  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala  ;  Haef- 
kens,  lieize  naar  Guatemala  ;  Haef  kens'  Central  Amerii>.t: 
and  Montgomery's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  Guatemala  ) 

Salvador;  san,  de  baya'mo,  » a  town  in  the 
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island  of  Cuba,  in  the  eastern  Intendencia,  in  20°  40'  N. 
lat.  and  76°  ;>.">'  \V.  long.  It  is  built  in  a  hilly  country,  which 
supplies  excellent  pasture  fir  cattle,  and  contains  some 
plantations  of  sugar  and  coffee.  The  population  amounts 
to  7500,  among  whom  there  are  about  1 500  slaves  and 
320  free  people  of  colour.  The  produce  of  the  country 
U  brought  to  this  town  from  a  considerable  distance,  and 
hence  sent  to  the  harbour  of  Manzanillo,  where  it  isshipped. 

(Humboldt's  Voyage  aux  Rrgiont  JiquinoTUiles  du 
Nouvftiu  Continent.) 

SALVADOR.  SAN,  DE  BAHI'A,  commonly  called 
Bahia.  a  city  of  Brazil,  the  most  commercial  town  in  South 
America,  and  also  the  largest  and  most  populous,  next 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  situated  in  13°  S.  lat.  and  3sg  40' 
VV.  long.  It  is  built  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  strait 
which  leads  f  rum  the  Atlantic  to  the  Baliia  de  Todos  os 
Santos,  or  All  Saints'  Bay,  and  this  strait  constitutes  its 
harbour. 

The  Bahia  de  Todos  os  Santos  extends,  from  south  to 
north,  about  3.1  miles,  from  Cape  S.  Antonio  to  the  mouth 
of  the  rii'er  Sorgipe,  and  is  about  28  miles  across  in  the 
widest  part.  Its  opening  is  to  the  south,  and  in  this 
opening  there  is  an  island,  called  Itaparica,  which  is  about 
'.'3  miles  long  and  6  miles  broad.  Of  the  two  entrances 
formed  by  this  island,  the  western,  called  Barra  Falsa, 
which  is  only  two  miles  wide  at  the  narrowest  part,  has 
some  shoals,  especially  at  its  southern  extremity,  which 
prevent  even  vessels  of  moderate  size  from  entering  the 
bay.  Large  vessels  pass  through  the  eastern  entrance, 
which  i->  hardly  more  than  four  mites  wide,  and  has  only 
sufficient  depth  for  meii-of-war  along  the  eastern  shores, 
as  there  are  some  rocky  shoals  in  the  middle  of  the  en- 
trance, and  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  island 
of  Itaparica  there  is  a  reef  which  is  covered  with  water. 
In  the  interior  of  the  bay  other  shoals  arc  met  with, 
especially  between  tho  northern  point  of  the  island  of 
Itaparica  and  the  Ilha  dos  Frades,  which  lies  north  of  it, 
and  between  tho  last-mentioned  island  and  the  mouth  of 
the  rivers  Sergipe  and  Paraguassu,  the  two  largest  rivers 
which  fall  into  tho  bay.  By  these  shoals  the  greatest 
part  of  the  bay  is  rendered  unflt  for  receiving  large 
vessels,  but  there  is  water  enough  on  them  for  the  country 
vessels  which  bring  the  produce  of  Reconcavo  [Bahia] 
to  tho  town  of  S.  Salvador.  The  common  anchorago 
begins  at  the  distance  of  from  three  to  four  miles  from 
Capo  S.  Antonio,  the  most  southern  point  of  the  penin- 
sula which  separates  the  bay  from  the  Atlantic.  Where 
the  anchorage  begins,  and  opposite  to  the  touthcru  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  is  the  Forte  de  S.  Marcello,  commonly 
called  Fort i m  do  Mar.  on  a  small  rocky  islet.  Lurger  vessels 
generally  anchor  west  of  this  fortress,  but  thoso  which 
require  less  depth  anchor  farther  north,  between  the  Fortim 
do  Mar  and  the  Forte  de  S.  Felipe,  which  is  built  on  a  pro- 
jecting point,  the  Punta  de  Monserrato,  about  four  miles 
farther  north.  These  two  fortresses  protect  the  anchorage. 
North  of  tho  Punta  de  Monserrato  the  land  retires  and 
forms  a  small  bay  called  Tagagipu,  the  entrance  of  which 
is  protected  by  the  Forte  de  S.  Bartholomew,  and  which 
serves  us  a  dock-yard  for  the  construction  of  merchant 
vessels. 

Opposite  the  anchorage  lies  the  city,  which  consists  of 
two  towns,  the  Citade  Baixa,  or  Praya,  and  tho  Citade  Alta. 
The  Praya  (beach)  is  a  strip  of  low  land,  so  narrow  as  to  I 
admit  only  of  a  single  street,  except  in  the  middle,  where 
Ave  short  streets  branch  off  eastward.  It  is  the  scat  of  com- 
mercial activity,  where  the  large  warehouses,  called  trajtichet, 
are  situated,  in  which  both  imported  goods  and  those  which 
are  destined  for  exportation  are  deposited.  Here  also  are 
the  numerous  workshops  of  the  jewellers,  who  work  in  gold 
and  silver,  and  set  the  precious  stones  that  are  brought 
from  the  Minas  Novas.  This  is  almost  the  only  branch  of 
manufacturing  industry  in  Bahia.  The  town  is  meanly 
built  and  dirty.  Among  the  buildings  the  Exchange  and 
the  church  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Conceicao  are  distinguished 
by  their  architecture.  The  church  is  a  fine  edifice,  with  a 
front  of  European  stone,  and  is  richly  decorated  within.  At 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Praya  is  the  royal  dock-yard 
and  the  arsenal,  but  the  dock  yard  is  not  spacious,  and  only 
a  few  vessels  can  be  built  at  the  same  time.  At  the  back 
of  the  Praya  rises  a  hill  with  a  steep  ascent.  Some  parts 
of  the  declivity  are  covered  with  buildings,  but  the  steeper 
parts  are  planted  with  bananas  and  orange-trees.  The  streets 
which  lead  across  litis  ascent  lo  the  Ctladc  Alia  are  paved 


with  bricks,  and  are  almost  impassable  for  carnages.  People 
who  can  afford  it  are  taken  to  the  Citado  Alia  in  sedan- 
chairs  carried  by  two  negroes. 

On  the  top  of  the  hill  stands  the  Citade  Alta,  on  an  un- 
dulating and  in  some  parts  hilly  surface,  from  lot)  to  300 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  Most  of  the  streets  are  wide  and 
straight;  and  the  houses,  being  built  of  stone,  and  from  two 
to  five  stories  high, exhibit  in  iheirexterior  a  certain  degree 
of  taste,  but  ore  destitute  of  comfort  within.  The  centre  of 
tlie  town  lies  in  a  depression,  and  contains  the  best  streets, 
mid  several  squares,  among  which  is  Proca  da  Parada, 
where  the  palace  of  the  governor,  the  town-lmll,  the  mint, 
and  the  edifice  of  the  supreme  court  (Relarao)  ore  situated. 
The  most  remarkable  building  in  this  part  of  Bahia,  and 
indeed  in  all  Brazil,  is  the  College  of  the  Jesuits,  with  tho 
contiguous  church,  which  is  now  used  as  the  cathedral.  Eu- 
rope and  the  East  Indies  have  contributed  to  ornament  this 
church.  Some  fine  pictures,  the  brass  ornaments  embel 
lishing  the  choir,  the  gildings  of  the  ultur,  and  an  excellent 
organ,  were  sent  from  Europe;  and  the  beautiful  and  splen- 
did wainscoting  of  the  vestry,  made  of  choice  pieces  ol  tor- 
toise-shell, was  brought  from  the  East  Indies.  The  college 
contains  a  public  library,  which  consists  of  a  small  portion 
of  that  collected  by  the  Jesuits,  but  has  been  increased  by 
a  considerable  number  of  modern  books.  It  contains  moro 
than  1 -2,000  volumes.  The  greater  part  of  the  building  is 
however  appropriated  to  a  military  hospital.  The  other 
churches,  more  than  thirty  in  number,  are  not  remarkable, 
except  that  of  the  Italian" Capuzins,  which  has  lately  been 
erected,  arid  has  a  fine  cupola.  Other  remarkable  public 
buildings  are  tho  city  hospital  (Caza  de  Misericotdia).  the 
school  of  surgery,  the  house  fur  white  orphans,  an!  the 
palace  of  the  arthbishop.  Within  the  circuit  of  the  town 
there  is  a  considerable  number  of  extensive  gardens  and 
orchards,  whose  plantations  of  orange-trees  greatly  con- 
tribute to  render  this  place  a  pleasant  residence.  At  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  tho  Citade  Alta  is  the  Patseio 
Publico,  or  public  walk,  on  one  of  the  most  elevated  emi- 
nences of  the  town,  from  the  pavilion  of  which  the  whole 
bay,  with  ita  green  island,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  can  be 
seen.  The  alleys  arc  planted  with  rows  of  trees  introduced 
from  Europe  and  the  East  Indies,  and  the  intermediate 
places  are  embellished  with  flowers  transplanted  there  from 
various  parts  of  Brazil,  Southern  Europe,  and  Southern 
Asia.  Contiguous  to  the  Passeio  Publico  is  the  Forte  du 
Santo  Pedro,  the  most  important  fortification  of  the  town, 
which  protects  it  against  attacks  on  the  land  side.  It  ex- 
isted before  the  town  was  taken  by  tho  Dutch  (1624),  but 
was  much  enlarged  and  improved  by  tbetn ;  and  they  in- 
tended to  make  a  wide  moat  from  tho  fortress  to  the  sea. 
but  this  plan  has  only  been  executed  in  part.  The  Dique. 
as  this  moat  is  called,  is  built  of  bricks,  and  extends  through 
a  considerable  space  along  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  sub- 
urb Burril,  between  geutlu  eminences  and  pleasant  bushes 
and  woods.  Caimans  are  frequently  seen  in  the  moat.  At  tho 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  tow  n  is  the  Forte  Barballio, 
which  defends  the  great  road  that  leads  from  the  town 
northward  to  the  interior  of  the  province. 

The  population  of  Bahia  is  stated  to  exceed  160,000,  aud 
is  fast  increasing.  The  negroes  probably  form  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  it,  and  about  nine-tenths  of  the  negroes  are  slaves. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  belonging  to  the  mixed  races  is 
also  considerable.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  number 
of  whites,  as  many  of  the  inhabitants  claim  a  placo  among 
them,  though  their  complexion  and  features  do  not  support 
their  claim.  The  great  disproportion  between  the  negroes 
and  the  other  population  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  out- 
breaks by  which  in  recent  times  the  peace  of  the  inhabitants 
has  been  disturbed. 

Bahia  contains  a  college,  in  which  Greek,  Latin,  mathe- 
matics, logic,  metaphysics,  and  rhetoric  are  taught  by 
eight  professors.  There  are  also  other  schools  in  which 
somo  branches  of  knowledge  are  taught  by  persons  who 
have  not  taken  orders;  but  they  are  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  clergy.  Persons  destined  for  tho  church 
receive  the  requisite  instruction  in  a  seminary  under  tho 
direction  of  the  archbishop.  Those  who  wish  to  study  tho 
law  generally  go  to  Coimbra  in  Portugal,  and  the  students 
of  medicine  to  Paris  or  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Bahia  has  great  advantages  over  Rio  do  Janeiro  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view.  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  separated  from  the 
interior  provinces  by  three  ranges  of  high  mountains,  each 
consisting  of  several  ridges,  all  of  which  have  such  steep 
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declivities  that  it  is  hanlly  possible  to  make  roads  over  them 
on  which  carriage*  can  be  used.    The  expenses  of  transport 
for  hcavv  goods  are  therefore  very  great,  and  most  of  them 
cannot  reach  a  market.    But  from  Haliia  the  country  In- 
wards the  interior  doe*  not  rise  by  sleep  ranges,  but  by  long 
slopes  and  wide  terraces,  and  in  these  parts  there  are  no 
obstacles  to  making  roads.    The  state  of  the  country  and 
the  population  have  not  been  such  that  their  want  is  yet 
felt,  but  these  advantages  are  so  obvious,  that  the  cotton  of 
Minas  Gcraes  and  of  Goyaz  is  already  brought  to  Bahia, 
even  from  places  which  are  nearer  to  Rio  Janeiro  than  to 
Bahia.    Three  roads  lead  from  Bahia  to  the  interior.  The 
most  northeru  goes  to  the  Sertiio  de  Pcrnambuco  and  the 
province  of    Piauhy.  traversing  Cachoeira,  Jacobina,  or 
Villa  Nova  da  Rainba,  and  Joaxeiro;  the  last-mentioned 
town  stands  on  Ihe  banks  of  the  Rio  dc  Santo  Francisco. 
The  central  road  goes  to  Goyaz  and  Matto  Grosso,  begin- 
ning at  Cachoeira.  and  passing  through  the  towns  of  Cincora 
and  Villa  do  Rio  de  Contas  and  Caytete  to  Carynhanha  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  Santo  Francisco,  whence  it  passes 
into  the  southern  districts  of  Goyaz.    The  most  southern 
road  begins  at  Jaguoripc,  opposite  the  island  of  Itapariea,  and 
passes  thence  in  a  south  western  direction  to  Conquistu  and 
Rio  Pardo,  whence  it  traverses  the  Serra  do  Gram  Mogul, 
and  enters  that  portion  of  Minas  Gerocs  which  is  called 
Minas  Novas,  where  the  cultivation  of  cotton  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing.   By  these  roads  the  foreign  goods  which  are  con- 
sumed in  the  interior  of  Brazil  reach  the  places  of  con- 
sumption, and  the  produco  of  the  country  is  brought  to 
market.    But  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  goods  ex- 
ported from  Bahia  is  brought  to  the  place  of  embarkation 
from  the  interior.    By  far  the  larger  part  is  collected  in  ihe 
Reconcavo  [Bahia.  vol.  hi.,  279];  but  considerable  addi- 
tions aro  also  made  to  the  exports  from  the  countries  north 
of  Cape  Santo  Antonio,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de 
Santo  Francisco,  and  even  the  town  of  Maccyo  in  Alas;oas. 
The  provinces  of  Sergipe  and  Alagoas.  having  no  harbours 
which  admit  large  vessels,  send  their  sugar  and  cotton  to 
Bahia.    The  coast  south  of  Buhia,  as  far  as  Porto  Scguro, 
has  also  no  harbours  for  large  vessels,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  Camamu,  which  however  is  not  used  on  account  of 
its  vicinity  to  Bahia.    Thus  the  countries  adjacent  to  this 
coast  must  likewise  send  their  produce  to  Bahia;  hut  it  is 
not  of  such  a  description  as  to  add  much  to  the  exports 
of  Bahia,  as  it  consists  chiefly  of  provisions  that  are  con- 
sumed in  the  town.  The  rice  exported  from  Bahia  is  brought 
from  these  parts. 

The  goods  collected  for  exportation  from  all  these  coun- 
tries consist  of  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  hides,  rice,  and  coffee ; 
also  of  rum,  molasses,  train-oil,  tallow,  hides,  hums,  fustic, 
braziletto,  and  small  quantities  of  ipecacuanha,  cacao,  ginger, 
indigo,  and  isinglass.  The  largest  articles  are  sugar  and 
cotton.  The  production  of  sugar  has  rapidly  increased.  In 
181 7  it  amounted  to  27,300  cases,  and  in  (he  following  year 
to  29,575.  About  eight  years  ogo  it  was  estimated  at 
50,000  cases,  and  last  year  (1840)  the  exportation  of  this 
article  alone  was  between  GO.OoO  and  70,000  cases.  Each 
case  weighs  about  1 200  lbs.  Thus  the  present  exportation 
of  sugar  is  between  72  and  84  millions  of  pounds.  The 
largest  quantity,  about  36,000  canes,  ijocs  to  Germany,  22,000 
cases  through  Hamburg,  and  14,000  ca^es  through  Trieste, 
and  between  12,000  and  15,000  cases  go  to  Lisbon  and 
Oporto.  Smaller  quantities  are  taken  to  France,  Italy,  and 
other  countries  of  Europe.  The  most  important  article 
next  to  sugar  is  cotton,  of  which  more  than  50,000  bags 
are  exported,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  goes  to  Liverpool; 
a  small  quantity  goes  to  Bordeaux.  The  tobacco,  amounting 
to  between  300,000  and  400,000  arobas,  goes  mostly  to  Por- 
tugal, the  Mediterranean,  Hamburg,  and  Africa.  The  hides, 
between  80,000  and  100,000  pieces,  are  sent  to  Portugal.  Am- 
sterdam, Antwerp,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  United  States 
of  North  America.  Rice,  about  100.000  arobas,  is  only  ex- 
ported to  Portugal.  Coffee,  amounting  to  20,000  arobas,  is 
mostly  sent  to  Hamburg.  Bahia  carries  on  an  active  com- 
merce with  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  with 
Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ayrcs:  it  receives  from  these 
places  chiefly  jerked  beef,  which  is  the  common  food  of  the 
slaves,  and  sends  in  return  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  cacao. 
Tobacco  is  also  sent  to  Rio  Janeiro.  Tho  exports  arc  said 
to  amount  in  value  to  2,ooo,ouo/. 

The  imports  amount  nearly  to  the  same  sum.  Those  brought 
from  England  consist  of  different  kmds  or  cottonfabrics.  wool- 
len stuffs  and  cloth,  linen,  brass  and  copper  ware,  china  and 


earthenware,  iron  and  steel,  wrought  and  unwrought.  hard- 
ware and  cutlery,  tin,  hats,  ropes,  arras  and  ammunition,  but- 
ter and  cheese,  porter,  soap  and  candles.  Many  cargoes  of  c<A 
are  sent  to  Bahia  from  the  British  fisheries  in  North  Ame- 
rica. France  sends  from  Nantes  and  Bordeaux  some  articles 
of  fashion,  furniture,  hats,  dry  fruits,  wine,  and  brand;. 
From  Holland  and  Belgium  are  brought  beer,  glassware, 
linen,  geneva,  and  paper ;  from  Germany,  glass,  linen,  iron 
and  brass  utensils ;  from  Russia  and  Sweden,  iron  and  copper 
utensils,  sail-cloth,  cords,  ropes,  and  tar ;  from  Portug-j!, 
wine,  brandy,  fruits,  hats,  and  European  manufacture* , 
from  the  United  States,  wheat,  flour,  biscuits,  leather,  boards, 
pitch,  potashes,  and  some  articles  of  rough  furniture,  and 
coarse  cotton-cloth.  From  the  Cape  Vcrdu  Islands  are  im- 
ported sulphur,  gum-arabic,  and  salt. 

The  number  of  vessels  annually  entering  the  harbour  of 
Bahia  with  cargoes,  amounted,  in  1803,  only  to  about  fifty, 
but  now  they  exceed  two  hundred,  and  probably  two  buu- 
dred  and  fifty.  Many  vessels  bound  to  the  East  Indies 
resort  to  this  place  to  get  water  and  fresh  provisions. 

The  bay  was  discovered  in  1503  by  Chnstovam  Jacques, 
and  leceived  from  him  the  name  of  Bahia  de  Todusot 
Santos.  The  town  was  built  in  1549  by  Thome  dc  Souza 
It  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1624.  but  in  the  follow  ing  year 
was  retaken  by  tho  Portuguese.  In  1 038,  the  Dutch,  under 
the  comniand  'of  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  laid  siet'e  to  it, 
but  were  not  able  to  take  it.  When  the  independence  of 
Brazil  was  declared  in  182  2,  the  Portuguese  general  Madeira 
refused  to  surrender  Bahia,  and  it  was  taken  by  vb« 
Brazilian  troops,  after  a  long  siege,  on  tho  2nd  of  July 
1823.  Siiuo  that  time  the  peace  has  frequently  been  dis 
lurbed  by  insurrections  among  the  slaves,  which  have  led  to 
much  bloodshed  and  even  to  civil  war. 

(Lindley's  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Brazil ;  Hend«i 
son's  Hiutury  of  Brazil;  Spix  and  Martius,  Beige  in  Bra 
zilien.) 

SALVADO'RA,  a  genus  of  plants  which  has  been  placed 
in  different  families,  but  usually  in  Cbcnopodete.  Endiich* 
attaches  it  to  Plumbaginero,  but  under  the  name  of  Salva 
doracete.  The  species  are  few  in  number,  and  fuund  only  m 
warm  and  dry  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  India,  Persia, 
Arabia,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  whence  the) 
extend  along  the  north  of  Africa,  from  the  Nile  to  Sen* 
gambia.  The  genus  is  characterised  by  having  a  small  four 
leaved  calyx;  corol  united  into  a  single  piece, quadripartite, 
membranaceous;  stamens  four,  perigy nous,  connecting  the 
lobes  of  the  corol ;  anthers  subglobular,  two-celled,  opening 
inwards  and  vertically ;  ovary  free,  one-celled ;  ovule  single, 
erect  from  the  base,  anatropous;  stigma  sessile,  uudu  ide-1; 
berry  single-seeded,  seed  erect;  cotyledons  fleshy;  piano 
convex  peltate,  including  the  inferior  radicle  ;  the  shrubs  are 
smooth,  and  have  a  hoary  and  glaucous  appearance.  The 
stem  is  jointed,  the  leaves  opposite,  stalked,  very  entire,  lea- 
thery, obscurely  veined  ;  flowers  minute,  looselypanicled.  Tho 
small  branches  of  S.  indica,  being  cut  and  then  bruised,  are 
used  by  the  natives  of  India  for  cleaning  the  teeth.  Tbt» 
leaves  of  this  species,  bcin^  purgative,  are  called  ra-nuna. 
Tho  bark  of  S.  persica  is  acrid,  and  raises  blisters ;  a  decoc 
lion  is  considered  tonic,  and  the  berries  arc  said  to  be  edibfe. 

SALVADORA'CEili,  a  natural  order  of  monopetalou* 
Exogons,  comprising  only  one  genus,  Salvadora.    It  is 
characterised  by  possessing  a  superior  ovary,  regular  flowers, 
single  carpel,  single  style  with  a  simple  stigma,  and  a  one- 
celled  fruit  with  a  single  seed.    The  position  of  the  genus 
Salvadora  has  always  been  doubtful :  by  one  author  it  has 
been  referred  to  Chenopodiacese,  although  il  has  a  mono- 
petalous  corolla;  by  others  it  is  referred  to  Mjrsinaee*. 
from  which  it  differs  in  the  position  of  its  stamens  and  the 
structure  of  the  ovary  and  seeds.    Il  is  most  nearly  allied 
to  Plumbaginacca)  and  Plantaginacen?;  with  tho  former  it 
agrees  in  habit,  and  with  the  latter  in  the  number  of  the 
parts  of  the  flower,  its  merabtanous  corolla,  and  simple 
style.    They  are  Indian  and  North  African  plants,  with 
cntablo  fruit. 
SALVAGE.  [Shipping.] 
SALVATOR.  [Salvegahde.] 
SALVATOR  ROSA.   [Rosa,  Salvator.] 
SA'LVIA  (perhaps  from  talvmt,  healthy),  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Lami.iceic  or  Labiatx 
It  belongs  to  the  Monopelalousdivisiou  of  Exogenous  plants, 
and  is  known  by  its  2-lipped  tubular  or  campanulatc  calyx ; 
bilabiate  corolla,  with  the  upper  lip  usually  arched ;  2  sta- 
mens with  halved  authors,  having  a  flat  dilated  connective. 
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which  is  placed  vertically  with  the  anther  on  the  upper  end. 
The  species  of  this  genus  arc  well  known  both  as  orna- 
mental shrubs  and  on  account  of  their  uses  in  domestic  eco- 
nomy. The  best  known  and  t hut  which  is  Used  most  fre- 
quently in  this  country  is  the  Sal  via  rfficinalis,  the  garden 
*a™i\  It  is  a  naiive  of  various  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
It  is  a  low  straggling  shrub,  with  erect  branches,  hoary 
with  flown,  leafy  at  the  base;  entire,  stalked,  oblong,  nar- 
rowed at  the  base  or  rounded  leaves;  nearly  simple  ra- 
cemes; many-flowered  distinct  whorls;  corapanulale,  co- 
loured, membranous  calyx ;  corolla  two  or  three  times  as 
Ions;  as  the  calyx,  with  a  large  projecting  tube  ringed  inside, 
the  lips  erect,  the  upper  lip  straight,  tho  lateral  lobes  of 
the  lower  one  rc flexed.  This  plant  is  much  used  in  cookery, 
and  is  sup]>osed  to  assist  the  stomach  in  digesting  fat  and 
luscious  foods.  Sa^e-tea  is  also  commended  as  a  stomachic 
and  slight  stimulant.  It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  prefer  an 
infusion  of  sage-leaves  to  that  of  their  own  tea,  and  that  tho 
Dutch  onco  carried  on  a  profitable  traffic  by  carrying  sage- 
leaves  to  China,  and  bringing  back  four  times  the  weight  of 
lea-leaves. 

Salvia  pomifera,  apple-bearing  sage:  leaves "  crenate, 
hoary,  articulated  with  veins,  lanceolate ;  heart-shaped  at 
the  base;  calyx  3-lobed,  bluntish.  It  is  a  native  of  rough 
open  hills  in  Crete  and  various  parts  of  the  Levant.  It  is 
remarkable  for  being  liable  to  the  attacks  of  an  insect  of  the 
Cynips  genus,  which  produces  upon  their  branches  little 
protuberances  similar  to  galls  upon  the  oak,  but  much 
larger.  These  morbid  growths  contain  an  acid  aromatic 
juice,  and  on  this  account  are  valued  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Crete  a*  an  article  of  diet. 

S'lleia  telarea,  common  clary :  leaves  oblong  heart- 
shaped,  rugged,  villous,  doubly  crenate ;  brartetB  coloured, 
co lu-a ve,  longer  than  the  calyx.  This  plant  is  a  naiive  of 
Italy,  Syria,  and  Bilhynia,  and  is  one  of  the  longest  known 
of  the  exotic  herbs  found  in  British  gardens.  It  is  some- 
time* used  for  making  wine,  which  has  a  taste  resembling  that 
of  Frontignae,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  narcotic  qualities. 

.V.  splendent,  Indica,  formosa,  and  fulgent  are  all  hand- 
some ornamental  towers,  and  as  such  are  much  cultivated. 
All  the  plants  of  this  genus  ore  raised  without  much  diffi- 
culty, and  the  most  lender  will  live  through  the  winter 
against  a  wall,  and  flower  beautifully  all  summer.  S. 
tfuinuedryoides  is  a  dwarf  species,  which  is  frequently  found 
in  gardens  with  flowers  of  an  intensely  brilliant  blue. 

S.  praUntis,  meadow  clary,  and'  S.  verbenacea.  wild 
English  clary,  arc  natives  of  Great  Britain. 

SALVIA'!!,  IL.  FRANCESCO  ROSSI,  so  called  from 
having  been  patronised  and  protected  by  the  Cardinal  Sal- 
via! j,  was  the  son  of  Michel  Angiolo  Rossi,  and  was  born  at 
Florence  in  the  year  1510.  He  studied  painting  first  under 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  afterwards  under  Boccio  Bandinelli, 
acid  was  fellow-student  with  Giorgio  Vasari,  between  whom  • 
and  himself  there  existed  a  strict  intimacy.  They  studied 
together  at  Rome,  and  although  the  superior  genius  of  Sal- 
viati prompted  him  to  a  higher  class  of  design  than  that  to 
which  Vasari  attained,  the  latter,  with  a  remarkable  freedom 
from  jealousy,  always  in  his  writings  celebrated  the  emi- 
nence of  his  friend.  Indeed  in  his  •  L«  Vito  di  pin  excel- 
le  iti  Pittoti'he  speaks  of  the  work  of  his  fellow-pupil  and 
countryman  in  the  Palazzo  Griraaldi  at  Veuice,  representing 
the  history  of  Psyche,  as  the  finest  work  in  Venice.  Whilst  I 
at  Rome  Salviati  painted  the  Annunciation  and  Christ  ap- 
pearing to  St.  Peter  in  the  Church  of  La  Pace,  and  he  embel- 
lished the  vault  of  the  chapel  of  his  patron  the  cardinal 
with  a  series  of  frescoes  representing  the  life  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist;  be  paintod  for  the  Pnnco  Farnesea  set  of  car- 
toons for  the  tapestry  of  his  palace,  displaying  the  principal 
events  of  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  Vasari,  he  ornamented  the  Cancellaria  with 
several  fresco  works. 

From  Rome  he  went  to  Venice,  and  from  ihcnce  to 
Mantua  and  Florence,  and  in  the  latter  city  was  employed 
by  the  grand-duke  to  decorate  one  of  the  saloons  of  the  ! 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  where  he  painted  the  Victory  and  Triumph 
of  Furius  Camillus.  He  did  not  long  remain  at  Florence, 
but,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Cardinal  de  Losraine,  visited 
France,  where  ho  painted  for  Francis  I.  some  part  of  the 
chateau  of  Fontainebleau.  In  Paris  he  executed  a  fine  work 
for  the  church  of  the  Celestines,  representing  the  Taking 
down  from  ihe  Cross;  but  not  feoling  satisfied  with  his 
situation  in  tho  dominions  of  Francis,  he  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  died,  in  the  year  1563. 


The  violence  and  turbulence  of  Salvia!  i's  disposition  caused 
him  lo  be  frequently  embroiled  in  quarrels,  and  his  envious 
and  illiberal  disposition  towards  the  merits  of  his  broiher 
artists  provoked  from  them  a  comparison  of  his  works  with 
tho.<e  of  others,  as  uncalled  for  as  unjust.  Though  received 
in  France  by  Primatiecio,  the  superintendent  of  tho  works 
at  Fontainebleau,  wKh  distinguished  respect  and  much  per- 
sonal kindness,  ho  acted  towards  that  person  with  ingrati- 
tude; and  when  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  fell  into  virulent 
disputes  with  Daniello  di  Voltcrra.  Pietro  Legorio,  and 
others ;  and  carried  his  violence  to  such  excess  that  it  is 
said  to  have  brought  on  a  fever,  which  proved  fatal  to 
him. 

In  invention  Salviati  was  rich  and  fertile;  in  composition, 
original  and  copious;  and  though  his  colouring  is  not  so 
highly  esteemed  as  his  strict  correctness  of  design,  his  car- 
nations are  delicate  and  tender.  He  showed  great  skill  in 
the  management  of  his  draperies,  which  are  broad  anil 
simple,  and  yet  do  not  conceal  tho  beauty  of  his  forms,  whilst 
in  the  representation  of  architectural  accessories  he  pos- 
sessed a  magnificent  conception  and  a  masterly  style  oi 
handling,  and  was  scrupulously  exact  in  the  del  mention  of 
the  antienl  Roman  costume.  His  pencil  appears  to  possess 
more  the  spirit  of  Bandinelli  than  of  Del  Sarto.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Ihe  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in  the  Celestines  in 
Paris,  which  strongly  partakes  of  the  stylo  of  the  latter 
artist.    (Pilkington's  and  Bryan's  Dictionaries.) 

SALVINIA'CE/E,  a  small  natural  order  of  Acrogenous 
or  fluwerlcss  plants.  They  possess  rooting  and  floating 
stems;  leaves  sessile,  entire,  somewhat  ovate,  imbricated; 
receptacles  globose,  on  the  same  individual  of  two  fWtns, 
attached  to  Ihe  stem  near  the  base  of  the  leaves  and  the 
roots,  closed,  valveless,  some  filled  with  angular  capsules 
confusedly  enclosed,  and  by  some  taken  for  am  hers  : 
olhers  one-celled,  comprehending  numerous  small  staked 
many-spored  bags  inserted  on  a  central  column  or  on  a 
tubercle  of  the  base.  This  order  comprises  only  two  genera, 
Salvinia  and  Azolla.  They  are  related  in  structure  both  to 
the  Ferns  and  Mosses,  and  their  nearest  affinities  are  with 
Marsilcaccto  and  Pnlypodioce© ;  from  the  latter  however 
they  differ  in  having  their  conceptacles  of  two  kinds,  and 
from  the  lotter  by  their  being  indehiscent.  Azolla  is  a 
New  Holland  plant ;  Salvinia  is  common  in  the  south  of 
Europe. 

SALZBURG,  formerly  the  duchy  of  Salzburg,  is  now 
the  circle  of  Salzburg,  or  of  Salzach,  in  Upper  Austria.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  circle  of  the 
Inn,  on  the  east  by  the  circles  of  the  Hausriick  and  Traiin, 
on  tho  south-cast  by  Styria  (Stoyermark),  on  the  south  by 
Illyria,  and  on  the  west  by  Tyrol  and  Bavaria.  The  area  is 
not  above  2800  square  miles,  since  the  cession  of  part  of 
the  country  to  Bavaria,  and  the  population  is  about  145,000. 
It  is  an  Alpine  country,  like  Switzerland  and  North  Tyrol, 
and  it  is  covered  by  the  Noric  Alps,  which  on  its  southern 
frontier  branch  out  from  Ihe  Rhretian  Alps.  It  may  be 
considered  as  consisting  of  one  great  valley,  the  valley  of  the 
Salza,  from  its  source  to  Ihe  point  where  it  leaves  the  moun- 
tains, and  of  numerous  lateral  valleys,  which  open  into  ir, 
most  of  which  are  traversed  by  rapid  torrents.  *  The  prin- 
cipal valley,  one  of  the  most  lovely,'  says  Hasscl,  '  that  has 
been  formed  by  nature,  and  adorned  by  tho  industry  and 
magnificence  of  man,  begins  in  tho  western  corner  of  the 
country,  runs  first  to  the  cast,  then  to  the  north,  and,  espe- 
cially on  the  right  side,  along  the  southern  frontier,  is  en- 
closed by  lofty  mountains,  tho  continuation  of  the  central 
Alpine  chain,  which  passing  through  Tyrol,  to  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Salzburg,  forms  an  almost  uninterrupted  chain 
of  glaciers,  here  called  Kccs,  presenting  all  the  varieties  of 
Swiss  scenery, defiles,  avalanches,  cascades,  lakes,  &c.'  Some 
of  these  mountains  are 'covered  with  eternal  snow.  The  chain 
of  calcareous  rocks  which  accompanies  the  central  Alps  to  tho 
north  forms  the  frontier  on  the  other  sides,  and  its  highest 
points  arc  8382  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  country 
is  open  to  the  north  only  where  the  Salza  issues  from  the 
mountains,  and  forms  a  fruitful  plain,  which  however  is 
marshy  in  some  parts.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Salza, 
the  Saale,  the  Ens,  and  Ihe  Mur.  The  lakes  arc  numerous ; 
that  called  the  Zellersee  is  ten  miles  long  and  above  two  broad. 
Of  the  many  mineral  walors,  the  hot  springs  of  Gastein  are 
the  most  celebrated.  The  cascade  of  the  Kiimouk-r  Acho 
(which  is  tho  name  of  mountain-torrents  in  the  language  of 
the  country)  is  the  most  striking  in  Austria ;  the  torrent  falls 
in  five  breaks  from  the  height  of  above  two  thousand  feet, 
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forming  at  last  a  magnificent  arch.  There  are  other  very 
fine  cascades.  The  climate  is  much  more  severe  than  we 
should  expect  in  a  country  situated  between  46°  SO'  and 
48°  N.  Int.  Even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salzburg  the 
lulls,  which  are  much  lower  than  those  of  the  south,  arc 
covered  with  snow  by  the  end  of  September,  though  it  does 
not  lie  permanently  till  November.  In  the  south  the 
winter  lasts,  with  little  intermission,  from  the  beginning  of 
November  till  April,  and  storms  and  frosts  do  not  cease  till 
the  end  of  June-  The  heat  in  the  summer  is  very  gTeat  in 
the  valleys,  and  vegetation  is  rapidly  brought  forward. 
Most  of  the  valleys  are  very  fruitful,  and  produce  corn,  thix, 
and  fruit,  which  thrives  even  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
The  middle  mountain-region  is  covered  with  forests,  and  the 
upper  with  fine  Alpine  pastures,  which  afford  subsistence  to 
numerous  herds  of  cattle,  and  to  a  breed  of  remarkably 
strong  and  large  horses.  Wild  animal*  become  more  and 
more  scarce,  but  there  are  still  chamois  goats,  marmots, 
bustards,  and  heath-cocks.  The  corn  produced  is  in  general 
of  excellent  quality,  but  not  sufficient  for  tho  home  con- 
sumption. The  products  of  the  mineral  kingdom  are  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  cobalt,  arsenic,  rock  crystal, 
marble,  saltpetre,  salt,  sulphur,  asbestos,  and  serpentine. 
Tim  once  celebrated  mines  of  gold  and  silver  now  yield 
little;  those  of  eopper,  iron,  lead,  and  arsenic  arc  very  pro- 
ductive, and  the  salt-works  and  marble-quarries  are  very 
important.  There  are  properly  speaking  no  manufactures  ; 
the  country  people  make  their  own  clothing.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  a  robust  race  ;  they  are  characterised  by  supersti- 
tions prejudices,  but  also  by  natural  good  sense,  honesty,  and 
industry,  and  arc  much  attached  to  their  ant  tent  festivals 
and  sports. 

Salzburg  was  formerly  governed  by  archbishops,  who 
possessed  very  great  privileges.  In  180:2  it  was  secularised, 
and,  together  with  Berchtesgaden,  EichMiidt,  and  the  greater 
part  of  i'assau,  assigned  to  Ferdinand,  grand-duke  of  Tus- 
cany, as  an  indemnity  for  that  country,  which  was  taken 
from  him  by  the  treaty  of  Luncvillo,  in  1801,  and  erected 
into  the  kingdom  of  Etruria.  Ferdinand  was  an  elector  of 
the  German  empire.  By  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  in  1805, 
Salzburg  was  allotted  to  Austria,  and  Eichstadt  and  Pas- 
sau  to  Bavaria.  Ferdinand,  in  exchange,  received  the 
principality  of  Wiirzburg,  which  had  been  secularised  and 
given  to  Bavaria  in  1802.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  1800, 
Austria  ceded  Salzburg  to  Napoleon,  who  gave  it  to  Bavaria 
in  1810.  After  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1814,  Salzburg  was 
restored  to  Austria,  and  Wiirzburg  to  Bavaria,  and  Ferdi- 
nand was  reinstated  in  his  Italian  dominions.  The  religion 
of  the  majority  is  the  Roman  Catholic ;  formerly  the  Pro- 
cslants  were  numerous,  but  Count  Firmian,  piince  arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg  (who  presided  over  the  diocese  from  1729 
to  1733),  oppressed  and  persecuted  them  in  so  cruel  a  man- 
ner, that  above  30,0H0  emigrated  to  other  countries  in  Ger- 
many, especially  Prussia,  to  England,  Holland,  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  North  America,  where  their  industry  and  skill 
proved  highly  beneficial. 

In  autient  times  wc  find  Salzburg  inhabited  by  the  Celts, 
who,  as  dwellers  on  tho  Tauern  (which  is  tho  name  they 
still  give  in  their  language  to  the  mountains),  were  called 
by  the  Romans  Taurisci.  Under  tho  Romans  Salzburg 
belonged  to  the  province  of  Noricum,  and  Juvavia  was 
built  by  Hadrian  on  the  place  where  Salzburg  now  stands. 
The  decline  of  the  Roman  power  led  to  the  ruin  of  Ju- 
vavia. which  was  plunderod  and  destroyed  by  the  German 
tribes.  The  country  was  nearly  a  desert  when  tho  pious 
Scotchman,  H  rod  be  it  (Ruprcchtor  Rupert),  arrived  there 
towards  tho  end  of  the  seventh  century,  under  the  reign 
of  Theodo  II.,  of  the  family  of  the  Agilolsftngers.  He 
built  a  chapel  on  an  island  in  the  Waller  lake,  and 
preached  tho  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  the  ignorant 
inhabitants,  who  were  gradually  attracted  in  considerable 
numbers.  Theodo  had  a  monastery  and  church  built  for 
him,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  was  richly  en- 
dowed. A  mo,  the  seventh  successor  of  Rupert,  was  raised 
in  7lJ8.  by  Pope  Leo  III.,  to  the  archiepiscopal  dignity  by 
the  consent  of  the  emperor  Charlemagne. 

SALZBURG,  the  capital  of  tho  province,  is  situated  in 
47s  13'  N.  lot.  and  ir  E.  long.,  on  tho  banks  of  the 
Salza,  oyer  winch  there  h  a  bridge  370  feet  Jong  and  40 
wide.  The  situation  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  Ger- 
many. The  city  is  surrounded  with  an  amphitheatre  of 
lofiy  Alps,  which  form  a  noble  background  to  the  view. 
The  river  runs  between  two  isolated  mountains,  the  Mouclta- 


berg  on  the  left  and  the  Capucincrberg  on  the  right, 
leaving  in  many  places  only  a  narrow  space  on  the  bank*, 
on  which  the  city  is  built.    The  streets  are  narrow  anil 
crooked,  and  the  squares  small,  but  regular.    The  houses 
are  built  of  red  marble  from  the  neighbouring  quarries 
with  flat  roofs.     The  magnificence  of  the  aichbi»ho;s 
adorned  the  city  with  so  many  splendid  buildings  chiefly 
in  the  Italian  style,   that   Salzburg  was  called  Little 
Rome.    It  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  bastions,  and  h;u 
eight  gates,  one  of  which,  called  the  new  gale,  is  a  pas- 
sage cut  through  tho  Miinchsbcrg.  300  feet  long,  30  foci 
high,  and  24  broad.    Salzburg  is  still  the  sec  of  an  arch- 
bishop and  chapter.    The  university,  founded  in  lt>2o,  \>ai 
abolished  in  1800,  and  a  lyceum  or  academy  established  m 
its  stead,  which  has  a  library  of  30,000  volumes,  a  boUus-sl 
garden,  and  a  geological  museum.    The  monastery  of  Si. 
Peter  has  a  library  of  40,000  volumes.    The  city  has  » 
theatre,  four  hospitals,  a  lunatic  usylum.  and  many  oibc- 
charitable  and  useful  public  institutions.     The  cathedral 
was  built  in  the  seventeenth  century  (1614-lfi6S)  by  Ssii- 
tino  Sol&ri  of  Como,  in  the  Roman  style,  with  a  facade  of 
white  marble.    It  is  adorned  with  ma.iy  statues  of  white 
marble,  and  good  paintings  by  Sandrart,  Remsi,  and  others 
St.  Peter's  church  contains  the  tombs  of  Haydn  and  Si.  Ru- 
pert. The  tine  church  of  the  anlicnt  university  was  built  in 
1G'JG-1707,  in  a  mixed  Greek  and  Roman  style.  St. 
Margaret's,  a  handsome  edifice,  was  built  iu  J48J.  The 
church  of  the  Benedictine  nuns  has  some  beautiful  painted- 
glass  windows  executed  in  1480.    The  palace  called  the 
Winter  Residence  is  a  very  extensive  building  ornamented 
with  columns,  but  destitute  of  symmetry  :  it  is  now  used  for 
public  offices.    The  square  in  front  of  it  is  adorned  with 
the  finest  fountain  in  Germany,  45  feet  high,  made  en- 
tirely of  white  marble.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the  square 
is  a  magnificent  palace  called  tho  Ncubau.     The  towu- 
houso  and  tho  palace  of  Count  Kereuburg  are  also  splendid 
buildings.    The  stables  for  130  horses  are  accounted  the 
handsomest  iu  Europe.     A  stream  called  the  Alberbach 
flows  through  them ;  the  racks  are  cf  white  marble.  Two  fine 
riding-schools,  one  for  the  summer,  and  one  for  the  winter, 
are  attached  to  tho  stables.    There  are  many  other  build- 
ings, for  instance  some  of  lh'.»  26  churches,  that  deserve 
notice.    In  1818  Salzburg  was  visited  by  a  dreadful  con- 
flagration, which  destroyed  the  beautiful  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  the  two  palaces  of  Count  Ledron,  the  lunatic 
asylum,  the  splendid  palace  of  Mirabel),  which  was  the  sum- 
mer residence  of  tho  archbishops,  and  the  church  of  St. 
Sebastian,  with  the  tomb  of  Paracelsus,  and  many  other 
public  buildings,  with  100  houses.    The  damage  uaj  esti- 
mated at  above  five  millions  of  florins.    The  palace  of  Mira- 
bell  and  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian  have  been  rebuilt. 
Salzburg  is  rich  in  Roman  antiquities.   One  of  the  must 
remarkable  is  a  Roman  bath,  now  in  the  court-yard  of  St. 
John's  Hospital.   A  very  fine  mosaic  pavement  lias  been 
removed  to  Vienna,  and  the  important  collection  of  auli- 
quities,  unrivalled  in  Germany,  made  by  Mr.  Rosen berger 
on  bis  estate  near  Salzburg,  is  now  at  Munich.    The  for- 
tress of  Hohensalza,  commanding  tho  town,  from  which 
there  is  a  most  interesting  prospect,  is  now  used  as  a  pusoii. 
There  are  in  tho  town  one  military  and  three  civil  hoipitals, 
an  hospital  for  incurable  patients,  several  schools,  and  many 
other  useful  and  charitable  institutions.    The  inhabitants, 
about  13,000,  manufacture  calicos,  leather,  and  hardware, 
and  derive  considerable  benefit  from  two  well  attended 
fairs,  and  from  an  important  transit  trade  between  the 
eastern  Austrian  provinces  and  Bavaria,  and  between  the 
latter  and  Italy.    The  environs  of  Salzburg  are  in  tnatij 
respects  highly  interesting;  the  prospects  from  some  poms 
are  most  extensive,  embracing  a  great  variety  of  grand  and 
picturesque  scenery. 

(Jenny,  Handbuch  fiir  Rtisemie  in  dent  Oe*terreiehir- 
then  Kaiserstaate ;  Oe*lerreichtsche  National  Enciflo* 
fiiidie;  Blumenbach,  Gemiilde  der  Oesterrewhischcn  ~M  >- 
nurchie;  Conversation*  Lexicon,  Slh  edition;  Masaelm, 
Dictionnaire  de  Geographic.) 

SALZWEDEL  is  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  of  the  satm* 
name,  in  the  government. of  Magdeburg  and  province  oi 
Saxony,  in  Prussia,  which  is  470  square  miles  in  extent, 
and  contains  40,000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  situated  on 
the  river  Jeetze,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Demme,  after 
which  junction  it  becomes  navigable.  It  is  surrounded  with 
walls  and  moats,  and  has  six  gates.  It  is  divided  by  the 
Jeetze  into  the  old  and  the  new  town,  and  has  two  suburbs. 
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Bockhorn  and  Perwez.  There  are  six  churches,  most  of 
tbcm  venerable  for  their  antiquity,  two  hospitals,  a  gymna- 
sium, a  poorhouse.  and  numerous  public  offices.  The  popu- 
lation amounts  to  7225.  Tho  principal  manufactures  are  of 
woollens,  linen,  cotton,  gluvos,  shoes,  tobacco  pipes,  and 
needle*.  There  are  likewiso  tanneries,  brewerios,  and  dis- 
tilleries. The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
cattle,  corn,  and  hops,  and  export  large  quantities  of  their 
own  manufactures,  especially  woollen  cloths  and  linen.  The 
whole  surrounding  country  is  supplied  with  shoes  from  this 
town. 

SAMADE'RA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
Simarubaee®,  which  was  named  by  Gasrtnor,  though  the 
origin  of  the  name  is  unknown.  The  genus,  though  con- 
taining but  few  species,  includes  Vitltaannia  of  Vahl  and 
Niota  of  Lamarck.  The  genus  is  characterised  by  having 
lusexual  tlower*.  Calyx  4-3  partite.  Petals  4-5,  much  [ 
longer  than  tho  calyx.  Stamens  8-10.  Ovaries  5-secdod,  I 
on  a  short  stalk-like  gynophore.  Styles  as  many.  Fruit  of 
one  or  more  carpels,  usually  drupaceous.  The  genus  is  com- 
posed of  trees  or  shrubs,  with  simple  alternato  and  reticu- 
latclv-reined  leaves.  Peduncles  are  axillary  or  terminal, 
pendulous  when  in  fruit,  and  divided  at  the  apex  into  a  5-  to 
l-'-Uuwered  umbel.  S.  tetrapotala  is  a  shrub,  ten  feat  in 
height,  a  native  of  Madagascar.  S.  lucida  (Niota  lucida)  is 
another  shrub,  figured  by  Dr.  Wallich,  II.  At.  Rur.,  t.  16st. 
from  Amherst,  on  the  coast  of  Martaban.  S.  indica  fpen- 
tapetala  of  authors)  is  a  large  tree,  a  native  of  Southern 
India,  especially  on  the  Malabar  coast,  of  which  the  fruit 
and  bark  arc  intensely  bitter,  like  that  of  tho  other  plants  of 
the  Quassia  family. 

SAMAN1ANS,  a  Persian  dynasty  under  the  khalifs,  of 
which  the  founder,  Ismael,  was  tho  first  who  had  the  title  of 
Padishah  (king).  As  the  Mohammedan  possessions  increased 
in  extent,  the  governors  of  the  provinces  gradually  usurj>ed 
a  more  extended  and  less  dependent  power,  sometimes  re- 
fusing to  their  spiritual  and  temporal  superior  tho  nominal 
allegiance  which  at  others  they  were  content  to  pay*  Amru 
I^nth,  a  governor  of  this  class,  ruled  Khorasau,  Pars,  and 
Irak,  and  his  extent  of  dominion  raised  the  jealousy  of  the 
khalif  Moladhodh,  who  stirred  up  against  him  Ismael  Sa« 
maui,  a  chief  who  had  been  fur  some  time  rising  into  a 
power,  of  which  the  first  foundation  had  been  laid  by  bis 
grandfather  Satnan.  Ismael  passed  tho  Oxus  into  the  states 
of  his  rival,  and  prepared  to  dispute  his  possessions  by  arms ; 
but  the  contest  was  decided  in  a  more  unusual  manner. 
The  horso  of  Amru  took  the  bit  in  his  teeth  and  canned 
Ins  rider  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  His  soldiers,  left 
without  a  commander,  fled,  and  thus  a  largo  portion  of 
Persia  was  added  to  the  dominions  of  the  fortunate  con- 
queror. It  is  said  that  Ismael  sent  an  officer  to  console  and 
comfort  Ins  prisoner,  a  kindness  which  Amru  returned  by 
sending  to  Ins  captor  a  list  of  tho  places  where  ho  had 
stored  his  treasures.  Ismael  however  refused  even  to  look 
at  this ;  treating  the  offer  as  an  attempt  to  throw  upon  him 
the  guilt  incurred  in  tho  unjust  accumulation  of  theso 
treasures.  The  ultimate  causo  of  their  discovery,  say  tho 
historians  of  this  dynasty,  was  as  singular  as  any  part  of  this 
extraordinary  correspondence.  Tho  ruby  necklace  of  one 
of  the  wives  of  Ismael  was  carried  off  by  a  bird  of  prey,  who 
tuok  it  for  a  piece  of  flesh.  Pursued  by  soldiers  with  shouts 
and  clashing  of  arms,  he  dropped  the  splendid  booty  into  a 
well,  and  in  this  well  were  found,  after  a  diligent  search,  the 
treasure  in  question.  Ismael  was  recognised  as  king  by 
Motadhedh  in  -'S  7  of  the  Hejira(A.D.90O),  and  reigned  seven 
yc-ats.  His  descendants  who  held  this  kingdom  from  father 
to  son,  except  in  tho  last  two  instances,  in  which  it  passed 
from  ono  brother  to  another,  were,  Ahmed,  Nasser.  Noah, 
Abdalraelck,  Mausor  I.,  Noah  II.,  Mansor  II..  and  Abdal- 
melck  II.  The  dynasty  was  superseded  by  Mahmoud  of 
(Jhizni,  who  incorporated  their  dominions  with  his  own  em- 
pire, afier  they  had  held  the  greater  part  of  Persia  for  more 
than  100  years. 

SAMAR.   [Philippines,  p.  86.] 

SAMARANG.    [Java,  p.  08.] 

SAMARGAND  is  a  town  in  Asia,  in  the  khannt  of  Bok- 
hara, and  situated  near  40°  N.  lat.  and  4«i'  E.  long.  It 
is  built  not  far  from  the  banks  of  tho  river  Zer-afshan, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  fertile  valley  which  extends  on 
buth  sides  of  the  river  and  is  called  El  Sogd.  Tho  country 
about  tho  town  is  traversed  by  a  great  number  of  canals 
which  are  used  for  the  irrigation  of  the  fields.  The  town  is 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  Alexander  tho  Great,  under 


the  name  of  Maraeanda,  the  capital  of  the  Persian  province 
of  Margiana.  aud  seems  to  have  been  a  flourishing  town. 
(Arrian,  Anub.,  iv.  3.)  In  the  times  of  the  caliphs  U  ac- 
quired some  fame  as  a  seal  of  learning,  but  it  attained  its 
greatest  glory  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as  the  usual  resi- 
dence of  the  famous  conqueror  Tiraur.  Ulugh-Begh,  tho 
successor  of  the  great  warrior,*bei!ig  of  a  different  disposi- 
tion, raised  the  fame  of  the  town  (in  the  fifteenth  century) 
as  a  seat  of  learning,  by  his  love  of  science,  especially  of 
astronomy.  He  ordered  those  astronomical  tables  to  bo 
made  which  go  under  his  name.  At  that  period  it  was  a 
large  and  splendid  town.  But  the  family  of  Timur  was 
driven  from  the  throne  and  country  by  an  irruption  of  tho 
Uzbeks  towards  tho  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  as 
their  chief  removed  the  royal  residence  to  the  town  of  Bok- 
hara, Samarcand  began  to  decline.  We  have  no  account 
of  the  present  state  of  tho  town  from  an  eye-witness. 
Meyendurff  states  that  it  still  contains  50,000  inhabitants, 
that  the  mesids  (lower  schools;  and  medrcsscs  (high  schools 
or  colleges)  arc  numerous,  and  budt  of  white  marble,  which 
is  got  from  quarries  in  tho  neighbourhood;  and  that  the 
fronts  are  of  varnished  bricks,  as  in  Bokhara.  The  tomb  of 
Timur  still  exists:  it  is  made  of  jasper.  There  arc  no 
traces  of  the  observatory  of  Ulugh-Begh.  Burncs  says 
that  the  population  is  not  more  than  (5000,  or  at  most 
10,000,  and  that  gardens  and  fields  occupy  the  sites  where 
mosques  and  streets  formerly  stood.  Yet  there  are  still 
soino  buildings  which  attest  its  former  splendour.  Three 
of  the  colleges  arc  perfect,  aud  one  of  these,  which  formed 
tho  observatory  or  Ulugh-Begh,  is  very  handsome;  another 
college,  Sheredah,  is  also  of  beautiful  architecture.  Tho 
tomb  of  Timur  remains,  and  is  under  a  lofty  dome,  the 
walls  of  which  are  beautifully  ornamented  with  agate. 
Both  travellers  were  prevented  from  going  to  Samarcand  by 
the  jealous  policy  of  tho  government  or  Bokhara.  There 
were  formerly  manufactures  of  silk-paper  in  this  town,  and 
it  has  been  supposed  that  this  article  was  first  made  there, 
but  probably  the  invention  passed  from  China  to  Samar- 
cand. 

(MeyendorfTs     Voyage    (TOrenbourg    d    Boukhara ; 
Burncs' s  Travelt  into  Bokhara,  ^e.) 
SAMARIA.  [Palestine.] 

SAMARITAN  CHARACTERS,  are  the  old  Hebrew 
characters,  which  were  disused  by  the  Jews  during  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  but  retained  by  the  Samaritans,  from  which 
circumstance,  and  especially  from  their  being  used  in  the 
extant  copies  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  they  have 
obtained  their  present  name.  They  aro  nearly  the  same  as 
tho  Phoenician  characters.    [Alphabet,  p.  382 ;  Hebkkw.] 

SAMARITANS.  After  Shalmanezer,  king  of  Assyria, 
had  taken  Samaria  and  carried  tho  ten  tribes  of  Israel  into 
captivity  (721  B.C.),  he  re-peopled  the  city  of  Samaria  aud 
the  surrounding  district,  which  formed  the  central  part  of 
Palestine  [Pal kstink],  frqm  lMnlon,  Cuth,  Ava,  Hamath, 
and  Sepharvaim;  and  these  people,  joined  with  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Israelites,  were  from  this  period  called  Samari- 
tans, and  sometimes  Cuthites.  Being  plagued  with  lions 
as  a  punishment  for  their  idolatry,  immediately  after  their 
establishment  in  the  land,  they  asked  aid  of  tho  king  of 
Assyria,  who  sent  them  one  of  the  captive  priests  of  Israel 
to  instruct  them  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  The  result 
was  that  they  served  Jehovah  without  renouncing  the  wor- 
ship of  their  own  gods.  (2  Kirigt,  xvii.  24-41.)  When 
the  Jews,  returned  from  tho  Babylonish  captivity,  began  to 
rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  Samaritans  requested 
that  they  might  share  in  the  work,  pleading  that  tbey  had 
worshipped  the  God  of  tho  Jews  ever  since  their  settlement 
in  the  land.  Upon  the  refusal  of  this  request,  they  did  all 
tbey  could  to  hinder  the  work,  and  at  last  succeeded  in 
causing  it  to  be  discontinued  till  the  second  year  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  b.c.  520  {Ezra,  iv.).  and  they  afterwards  offered 
similar  opposition  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  Nehcmiah.  (Nehrm.'iw)  From  this  cause  chietlv 
sprung  the  inveterate  enmity  which  ever  after  existed  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans.  In  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander tho  Great,  according  to  Josephus,  Manasseh,  a  brother 
of  the  high-priest  Jaddua,  having  been  expelled  from  Jeru- 
salem for  marrying  the  daughter  ofSanballat,  a  Samaritan 
and  governor  of  Samaria,  fieri  to  his  father-in-law,  who  ob- 
tained Alexander's  permission  to  build  a  temple  to  Jehovah 
on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  appointed  Mann««eh  its  priest. 
(Joseph.,  Antiq..  xi.  8.)  Prideaux  and  John  think  that 
Josephus  has  made  a  confusion  between  Darius  Nothus 
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and  Darius  Codomannus,and  thus  ploccd  Sanballat  in  the 
reign  of  the  latter;  whereas  he  actually  lived  in  the  reign 
of  the  former,  and  was  the  great  opponent  of  Nehemiab,  by 
whom  he  is  mentioned  as  having  a  son-in-law,  who  was  a 
son  of  the  high-priest  Joiada,  and  was  expelled  from  Jeru- 
salem on  account  of  his  marqngc  with  Sanbaltat's  daughter. 
{Nehem.,  xiii.  28;  comp.  Prideaux's  Connections,  i.,  p.  691 ; 
Jahn's  Bibli$che  Archaohspe,  ii.  1,  p.  278 ;  Winer's  Bib- 
lUches  Reuiworierbwh,  art '  Nehemias.*)  Tbo  building  of 
the  temple  on  Gerizuii  seems  to  have  put  a  final  stop  to 
the  remains  of  idolatry  among  the  Samaritans,  but  it 
widened  the  hreach  between  thura  and  the  Jews,  and  from 
this  period  Samaria  became  an  asylum  for  offenders  against 
the  Jewish  laws.  The  Samaritans  readily  submitted  to 
Alexander,  and  aided  him  in  the  siege  of  Tyro  with  seven 
thousand  men.  When  Alexander  marched  into  Palestine 
(b.c.  33'2),  the  inhabitants  of  Sichem.  one  of  the  chief  cities 
of  Samaria,  requested  exemption  from  tribute  in  the  Sab- 
batical year,  asserting  that  they  were  of  Hebrew  extraction  ; 
but  when,  in  answer  to  the  question  '  whether  they  were 
Jews,'  they  replied  that  they  were  not,  Alexander  promised 
to  consider  of  their  request  after  his  return  from  Egypt. 
Thither  ho  took  with  him  the  Samaritans  who  had  joined 
him  before  Tyre,  and  gave  them  lauds  in  the  Thcbais.  The 
next  year,  whilo  Alexander  was  in  Egypt,  some  Samaritans 
put  to  death  Androtnaehus,  the  Macedonian  governor  of 
Samaria.  The  other  Samaritans  gavo  up  the  culprits  to 
Alexander,  who,  not  content  with  punishing  them,  drove 
out  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria,  and  planted  in  it  a  Mace- 
donian colony.  From  this  period  Shcchcm,  or  Sicbem,  was 
the  metropolis  of  the  Samaritans.  During  the  persecution 
of  Antiochus  Epiphancs,  the  Samaritans  disclaimed  all 
kindred  with  the  Jews,  and  dedicated  their  temple  on  Ge- 
rizim  to  Jupiter  Hellenius(16"  B.C.).  John  Hyrcanus  made 
war  upon  them,  conquered  Sichem,  and  destroyed  the  temple 
on  Gcrizim,  alter  it  had  stood  about  two  hundred  years 
(about  129  B.C.) ;  but  the  Samaritans  still  continued  their 
worship  on  that  mountain.  {John,  iv.  20.)  Samaria  formed 
a  provinco  of  the  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great,  who  rebuilt 
the  city  of  Samaria,  and  gavo  it  the  name  of  Sebaste.  After 
Herod's  death,  it  was  subject  to  Arcbclaus,  and  was  after- 
wards united  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria.  Samaritans 
are  still  found  in  their  old  country,  especially  at  Nablous, 
near  Sichem,  and  also  in  Egypt;  and  they  have  at  various 
time*  corresponded  with  learned  Europeans. 

The  religion  of  the  Samaritans,  at  least  after  the  building 
of  the  temple  on  Gerizim,  differed  but  little  from  that  of  the 
Jews,  They  received  however  no  part  of  the  Hebrew  scrip- 
tures except  the  Pentateuch  [Pentateuch,  Samaritan],  but 
they  expected  a  Messiah,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  their 
notions  of  his  office  were  more  correct  than  those  of  the 
Jews.  {John,  iv.;  Horsley's  Sermotu,  24-26.)  They  have 
been  accused  by  Christian  writers  of  Sadducean  tenets. 
( Joscphus,  Antiq.,  xi„  xii. ;  Prideaux's  Connections ;  Jahn's 
Btblische  Archaol.;  Winer's  Bibl itches  Realudrterbuch ; 
Calrael's  Dictionary ;  Kitto's  History  of  Palestine.) 

SAMHAWA.  [Sumbawa] 

SAMBOR,  one  of  the  nineteen  circles  of  Austrian  Ga- 
licia,  has  an  area  of  2124  square  miles,  with  300,000  in- 
habitants, of  whom  above  1G.O00  are  Jews.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north-west  by  the  circle  of  Przemysl,  on  the  north- 
east by  Lemberg  and  Brzezam,  on  the  south-west  by  Stry, 
•>n  the  west  by  Sanok,  and  on  the  south  by  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary.  The  southern  half  of  the  circle  is  mountainous, 
with  large  forests;  the  soil  in  many  parts  is  stony.  The 
northern  half  is  a  plain  and  very  fertile.  Tho  Dniester  and 
the  Stry  are  tho  two  principal  rivers,  both  of  which  rise  in 
the  Carpathian  Mountains.  The  circle  produces  corn,  pulse, 
and  limber.  Iron  is  found  in  the  mountains,  which  sup- 
plies some  smclting-houses.  The  salt-springs  are  of  more 
importance.  The  breed  of  cattle  is  indifferent.  The  manu- 
factures are  inconsiderable ;  there  are  some  of  linen,  hempen- 
olotli,  thread,  and  wooden  utensils. 

Samuor,  the  capital  of  the  circle,  is  situated  in  49°  31' 
N.  lat.  and  23°  14'  E.  long.,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester,  46  miles  south-west 
of  Lemberg.  It  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  with  the  suburbs, 
which  are  much  more  considerable  than  the  town  itself,  has 
9000  inhabitants.  There  arc  here  the  civil  tribunal  for  the 
circle,  a  criminal  court,  a  district  court  for  miners,  a  gymna- 
sium, a  high  school,  and  other  public  institutions.  The  inha- 
bitants manufacture  and  bleach  linen,  especially  very  fine  da- 
mask. The  making  of  salt  likewise  employs  numerous  hands. 


There  is  a  government  magazine  for  salt  and  tobacco;  and 
in  the  environs  there  are  extensive  plantations  of  rhubarb. 
The  town  of  Drohobiez,  to  which  Scblieben,  in  1 833,  gives 
only  3 11G  inhabitants  (viz.  478  Christians  and  2638  Jews), 
is  stated  by  Stein  in  1818  to  have  7140  inhabitants ;  by 
Hasscl,  1819,  7200;  by  Horschclmann,  1834,  11.300;  and 
byCannabich,  1836,  1 1,290  inhabitants:  we  cannot  account 
for  this  strange  diversity. 
SAMBRE.  [France.] 

SAMBU'CUS  (from  aa^iicri,  a  musical  instrument),  tie 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  'the  natural  order 
Caprifoliaceso.  It  is  known  by  possessing  a  five-cleft  calyx ; 
rotate,  urceolate.  fivc-cleft  corolla;  five  stamens;  three  ses- 
sile stigmas;  a  roundish  pulpy  one-celled  berry,  hardly 
crowned  by  the  remains  of  the  calyx,  with  three  or  four 
seeds.  The  species  are  low  deciduous  trees  inhabiting  Eu- 
rope and  North  America.  The  best  known  of  the  species 
is  the  common  or  black  elder,  Stonbucus  nigra.  It  ts  ■ 
small  tree  or  large  bush;  the  stem  is  irregularly,  but  always 
oppositely,  branched ;  the  young  branches  are  clothed  with 
a  smooth  grey  bark,  and  filled  with  a  light  spongy  pith ; 
the  leaflets  are  deep  green  and  smooth,  usually  with  an  odd 
one ;  the  inflorescence  is  a  cyme  composed  of  numerous 
cream-coloured  flowers,  with  a  sweetish  but  faint  and  heavy 
smell ;  fruit  a  globular  purplish-black  berry,  with  reddish 
stalks.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  the  colder  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  very  common  in  most 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  generally  found  near  human 
habitations.  Considerable  medicinal  value  has  at  a\\  times 
been  popularly  attributed  to  this  plant,  and  it  is  only  re- 
cently that  it  has  fallen  into  comparative  disuse  amongst 
medical  practitioners.  Tho  berries,  flowers,  and  leaves 
have  been  all  used  in  medicine,  and  expectorant  and  dia- 
phoretic properties  have  been  attributed  to  them.  In  the 
rural  districts  of  England  a  wine  is  made  from  the  berries, 
which  is  in  great  repute,  and  when  drunk  hot,  is  an  agree- 
able stimulant.  The  flowers  are  employed  for  making  a 
distilled  water,  which  is  frequently  used  as  a  refrigerant,  and 
on  account  of  its  agreeable  odour  is  introduced  into  many  ar- 
ticles of  confectionery.  The  first  year's  branches,  when  de- 
prived of  their  abundant  pith,  are  in  great  demand  amongst 
schoolboys  for  making  pop-guns,  miniature  muskets,  &c 
They  havo  also  been  very  generally  employed  for  making 
flutes  and  rustic  pipes.  The  pith,  on  account  of  its  solidity 
and  great  lightness,  is  used  for  making  small  figures  and 
balls  for  electrical  experiments.  The  undeveloped  buds, 
when  pickled,  form  a  good  substitute  for  capers.  In  plant- 
ing, it  is  recommended  as  a  good  nurse  for  plantations  near 
the  sea-shore,  but  it  does  not  bear  fruit  in  such  situations. 
In  the  county  of  Kent,  it  is  grown  to  orchards  and  gardens 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  fruit.  The  elder  requires  a 
good  soil  in  a  moist  situation,  and,  for  the  production  of  its 
fruit  in  perfection,  should  be  freely  exposed  to  light  and  air. 
It  will  grow  readily  from  cuttings  and  truncheons. 

S.  Ebulus.  dwarf  elder  or  danewort,  is  distinguished  by 
its  cymes  with  three  principal  branches,  lanceolate  leaves, 
foliaceous  stipules,  and  herbaceous  stem.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common plant  in  England  and  Scotland  in  way-sides  and 
waste  places.  It  has  a  very  fetid  smell,  and  the  roots  arc 
violently  purgative. 

5.  Canadensis,  Canadian  elder :  cymes  with  five  principal 
branches ;  leaflets,  four  pairs  and  an  odd  one,  oblong,  oval, 
acuminated  more  or  less,  pubescent  beneath.  The  flowers 
are  nearly  scentless.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America 
throughout  Canada  to  the  Carolina*. 

S.  racemota,  red-berried  elder:  leaflets  five,  membranous, 
oblong,  acuminated,  serrated,  unequal  at  the  base;  petioles 
glabrous;  flowers  of  a  whitish-green  colour.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  south  of  Europe  and  Siberia.  It  is  a  showy  plant, 
and  has  a  splendid  appearance  when  covered  with  its  fine 
lari;o  scarlet  fruit.  Many  other  species  of  this  genu*  are 
worth  cultivation  on  account  of  their  flowers,  fruit,  and 
foliage.  Amongst  these,  5.  laciniata,  the  parsley- leu  veil 
elder,  and  S.  pubens,  the  downy  elder,  may  be  mentioned. 

SAMIELT  is  the  Turkish  name  of  a  wind  which  il* 
Arabs  call  tamoom  or  simoom,  which  in  Egypt  is  called 
khamsin,  and  in  Senegambia  and  Guinea  hdrmatUn.  It 
occurs  in  most  countries  w  hich  are  situated  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  sandy  deserts,  and  it  blows  always  ftom  that 
quarter  in  which  the  desert  is  situated.  Thus  in  Sene- 
gambia and  Guinea  it  blows  from  the  north-east,  in  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile  from  the  south- south- west  and  south-  wesi, 
ou  the  eastern  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Suez  from  the  north. 
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cast,  in  Syria  from  the  south-oast,  at  Mecca  from  the  east, 
at  Bagdad  from  the  west,  at  Basra  from  the  north-wot,  and 
at  Surat  from  the  north.  These  winds  are  extremely  hoi. 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  fine  sand  is  generally  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  which  ha*  been  collected  by  the  winds  in 
rushing  over  the  desert.  They  affect  the  human  body  very 
powerfully,  producing  great  feebleness,  and  sometimes  even 
death.  They  usually  consist  of  a  quick  succession  of  hot 
and  cold  puffs  of  wind ;  and  the  difference  of  the  tempera- 
ture between  these  puff*,  which  is  stated  to  amount  to  more 
than  twenty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  is  pro- 
bably oneW  the  reasons  of  their  effect  on  animal  bodies 
being  so  great.  It  is  also  thought  that  the  hot  puffs  bring  a 
pestilential  air.  as  a  putrid  and  sulphureous  smelt  is  per- 
ccived  when  they  blow.  Formerly  it  was  asserted  that  the 
hurtful  effects  of  the  wind  could  be  avoided  by  a  person 
throwing  himself  on  the  ground  with  the  mouth  downward; 
but  modern  writers  say  that  the  Arabs  disapprove  of  such 
a  proceeding,  and  perhaps  justly,  if  it  is  true  that  the  hot 
air  is  heavier  than  the  atmosphere.  To  diminish  the  effects 
of  tho  wind,  the  Arabs  cover  their  faces  with  the  kefieh,  a 
handkerchief  which  they  wear  on  their  heads. 

SAMNITES,  an  antient  nation  or  confederacy  of  nations 
in  Central  Italy,  known  in  history  for  its  bravery  and  long 
struggle  against  Rome.  The  Samnites  occupied  an  exten- 
sive tract  of  country  on  both  sides  of  the  central  ridge  of  the 
Apennines,  including  the  valleys  of  the  Vulturnus.  Tamarus, 
and  Calor,  towards  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  those  of  the 
.Sarus,  Tifcrnus,  Trinius,  and  Frento,  towards  the  Adriatic, 
and  corresponding  to  the  prest'nt  provinces  of  Sannio  and 
Principato  Ultra,  and  parts  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  of 
Abruzzo  Citra,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Tho  territory  of 
the  Samnites  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Peligni  and 
Marrucini,  and  by  tho  Adriatic,  for  the  Frentani,  who  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  of  that  sea,  formed  part  of  the  Sam- 
nite  confederation,  and  were  also  of  Sabine  origin.  On 
the  cast  tho  Samnites  were  bounded  by  Apulia  and  Lu- 
cania,  on  the  south  by  the  Campauians,  being  divided 
from  the  latter  by  the  ridges  of  Tifata  and  Taburnus, 
and  on  the  west  by  Latium  Novum  and  the  country  of  the 
Marsi.  The  Samnites  were  originally  a  colony  of  the  Sa- 
bini,  which  migrated  in  remote  times,  probably  before  the 
building  of  Rome,  to  the  banks  of  the  Vulturnus  and  the 
Tamarus,  and  thence  spread  on  one  side  as  far  as  the  plains 
of  Apulia,  and  on  tho  other  to  those  of  Campania.  They 
were  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  people,  and  as  their 
numbers  increased  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence,  they 
followed  the  custom  of  their  Sabine  ancestors,  and  sent 
forth  colonies,  which  were  the  origin  of  the  Lucanians,  who 
gradually  extended  as  far  as  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula.  The  Samnites  were  divided  into  several  nations 
or  tribes,  known  by  the  names  of  Pentri,  Caudini,  Caraceni, 
Hirpiui,  and  Frentani,  the  three  first  of  which  inhabited 
the  country  designated  by  the  name  of  Sabinium  Proper, 
having  the  Frentani  on  the  north,  and  the  Hirpini  to  the 
south-east.  Their  principal  towns  were:  1,  Bovianum,  the 
head  town  of  the  Pentri,  now  Boiano,  at  the  foot  of  the 
lofty  Mount  Matese,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tifernus ;  it 
was,  according  to  Livy  (ix.  31),  an  opulent  and  important 
town ;  part  of  the  walls,  formed  of  irregular  polygonal  stones, 
still  remains.  2,  /Esernia,  now  Isernia,  on  the  opposite  or 
western  side  of  the  Matese  ridge.  3,  Allifco,  now  AliA, 
south  of  iElernia,  in  the  valley  of  tho  Vulturnus.  4,  Ma- 
luentum,  afterwards  called  Boneventum.  [Bknevento.] 

5.  Coudium,  long  since  destroyed,  stood  near  the  modern 
village  of  Arpaia,  on  the  road  from  Benevento  to  Naples. 

6,  yficlanuin,  in  the  country  of  tho  Hirpini;  its  remains  are 
at  Mirabel  la,  near  Frigcnto,  not  far  from  the  sulphureous 
lake  of  Ampsanctus  in  the  group  of  mountains  which  rises 
between  Basilicata,  Apulia,  and  the  two  Principal!.  Virgil 
(s&n.,  vii.  563)  gives  a  fine  though  poetically  coloured  de- 
scription of  the  phenomena  of  this  lake,  now  called  Monti 
by  the  natives,  which  throws  up  its  fetid  water  in  jets  to  the 
height  of  about  four  feet  in  some  places,  accompanied  by  a 
slight  uoiso.  7,  Telcsia,  now  Telese,  near  the  banks  of  the 
river  Calore.  8.  Aufidena,  or  Alfldena,  the  chief  town  of 
the  Caraceni,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sarus  or  Sangro,  where  a 
village  still  bears  the  name  of  Alfidena.  9,  Acudunmo,  in 
the  country  of  the  Hirpini,  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Lace- 
dogna.  on  the  borders  of  Apulia.  10,  Taurasium,  on  the 
river  Calore,  where  there  aro  considerable  remains,  and 
several  sepulchral  inscriptions  near  tho  modern  village  of 
Taurasi.   Pyrrhus  was  here  defeated  by  Curius  Dentatus. 
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1 1,  Compsn.  now  Conza,  in  a  strong  position  near  oneof  the 
sources  of  the  Aufldus  or  Ofunlo.  1.',  Sa'pinutn,  in  the 
mountains  ca*t  of  Kovianuin.  13,  Abclliiimu,  now  Ave!- 
lino.  I  J,  Larininn.  in  the  country  of  the  Frentani,  near  the 
site  of  the  modern  Larmo.  15.  Histonium,  near  the  site  of 
the  presotit  town  of  Vasto.  16.  Anxanum,  the  remains  of 
which  are  on  a  hill  near  the  town  of  I^inciano ;  and  farther 
north,  1 7,  Ortona,  which  has  retained  its  name,  nnd  was  the 
chief  fortified  town  of  tho  Frentani.  The  whole  countrv  of 
the  Samnites  was  very  populous,  and  full  of  towns  or  lar^o 
villages,  the  names  of  many  of  which  alone  remain,  without 
a  trace  of  thoir  site. 

The  Samnites  brought  at  various  times  as  many  as  eighty 
thousand  armed  men  into  the  field.  Their  chief  strength 
consisted  in  their  infantry.  Their  government  appears  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  aristocracy,  in  which  tho  priests  exer- 
cised a  great  influence.  Livy  (x.  38)  portrays  in  a  vivid 
manner  the  awful  religious  ceremonies  with  which  they  pre- 
pared for  battle,  anu  the  fearful,  imprecations  denounced 
against  those  who  should  turn  their  backs  on  the  enemy 
In  another  place  (ix.  -10)  he  describes  the  army  of  the  Sam- 
nites as  splendidly  accoutred,  with  shields  embossed  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  shining  white  and  party-coloured  tunics; 
and  (x.  40)  he  speaks  of  two  millions  of  pounds  weight  of 
coined  copper  taken  from  them  by  the  younger  Papirius:  all 
which  shows  that  the  Samnites  were  no  longer  arustic  pcoplo, 
but  were  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  luxury,  which  they  had 
probably  acquired  from  their  intercourse  with  their  Greek 
neighbours  of  Tarentum  and  of  the  coast  of  Campania. 
But  they  never  became  effeminate  and  corrupt  like  tho 
Campauians,  and  they  retained  to  the  last  their  character 
for  hardiness,  perseverance,  and  devotedness  to  their  country. 
Each  of  the  nations  of  Samnite  race  had  itsown  independent 
government,  its  magistrates,  and  it*  comitia.  The  chief 
magistrate  of  each  nation  was  styled  Meddix  Tuticu*,  an 
Oscan  denomination,  as  the  Samnites  appear  to  havo  spoken 
a  dialect  of  the  Oscan,  and  to  have  used  Oscau  characters. 
[Osci.]  It  was  only  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  such  as 
resistance  to  a  common  invader,  that  the  various  Samnite 
states  acted  in  concert,  and  then  only  for  a  time.  This 
looseness  and  uncertainty  of  the  federal  union  of  the  Sam- 
nites, if  such  it  may  be  styled,  was  one  mam  cause  of  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  Home  over  them,  as  wetl  as  over  the 
Etruscans  and  other  Italian  nations,  who  were  likewise  di- 
vided into  small  independent  states. 

Between  the  years  330  and  333  of  Rome,  the  Sumnitcs 
attacked  the  Etruscans,  who  had  settled  in  the  plains  of  the 
Osci  or  Opici  about  half  a  century  before,  and  who  had 
founded  or  colonised  Vulturnum,  to  which  town  the  Sam- 
nites afterwards  gave  the  name  of  Capua.  (Livy,  iv.  37.) 
According  to  Livy,  the  Etruscans,  being  weary  of  war,  ad- 
mitted a  Samnite  colony  to  share  with  them  their  houses 
and  fields ;  but  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  festival,  when  llio 
old  inhabitants  were  overcome  by  sleep  af'ler  banqueting, 
they  were  murdered  by  the  Samnite  colonists,  who  formed 
the  new  state  of  Capua,  or  Campania  Proper,  which  figured 
so  much  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  wars  of  Rome. 
[Campania  ] 

About  340  it. C,  the  first  war  broke  out  between  tho 
Samnites  and  the  Romans.  The  Campauians  of  Capua, 
who  were  originally  a  mixture  of  Samnite  colonists  and 
Osci,  were  by  this  time  an  independent  people,  distinct 
from  the  Sumiiites  proper  of  Sumnium,  and  they  bad 
become  corrupt  ana  effeminate,  like  their  Etruscan 
predecessors.  The  Sidicim,  a  small  nation  that  inhabited 
the  left  bank  of  the  Liris,  being  attacked  by  thoir  Samnite 
neighbours  from  the  mountains,  requested  the  assistance  of 
the  Campanians.  The  latter  came  into  the  field,  but  were 
twice  defeated  by  the  Samnites,  who,  descending  from 
Mount  Tifata,  overran  the  Campanus  Ager,  and  laid  sicgo 
to  Capua.  The  Campanians  then  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
Roman  senate  to  ask  for  aid  against  their  formidable 
enemies,  to  which  the  senate  objected,  that  there  existed  a 
previous  fcedus  or  alliance  between  the  Sammies  and  Rome. 
The  Campanian  ambassadors  in  depair  made  a  solemn  sur- 
render, in  the  name  of  their  countrymen,  of  their  towns 
and  fields,  the  altars  of  their  gods,  and  all  they  were  pos- 
sessed oC  to  the  Roman  people.  Upon  this  the  senate 
sent  messengers  to  the  Samnites  to  request  them  to  abstain 
from  molesting  the  Campanians,  who  were  now  subjects  of 
Rome.  The  supreme  council  of  the  Samnites  resolutely  re- 
fused compliance,  and  some  of  their  magistrates  came  out 
of  the  curia  or  council-hall,  and  in  presence  of  the  Roman 
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messengers  ordered  the  prefects  of  the  cohort*  to  proceed 
without  delay  to  devastate  the  Catnpunian  territory.  Upon 
hearing  this,  the  senate  sent  the  fecialus  to  declare  war 
against  the  Samnites.  Two  armies  were  ordered  out,  one, 
tinder  the  consul  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  into  Cainpanio,  and 
the  other,  under  A.  Cornelius  Cussus,  into  Saninium.  Va- 
lerius, after  an  obstinate  fight,  routed  the  Sanimtcs,  who 
abandoned  their  camp  in  the  night.  The  Romans  acknow- 
ledged that  they  never  before  met  such  stubborn  enemies. 
The  other  consul  having  entered  the  confines  of  Samnium 
by  the  valley  of  Saticula,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tifata,  found 
himself  surrounded  by  the  Samnites,  who  were  posted  on 
the  heights.  A  legionary  tribune  named  Decius  Mus,  by 
his  intrepidity  and  quickness  in  marching  up  to  a  height 
yet  unoccupied  by  the  enemy,  was  the  means  of  extricating 
the  Roman  army,  which  attacked  and  defeated  the  Sammies. 
A  third  battle  took  place  near  Suessola,  in  tho  plain  of 
Campania,  in  which  tho  Samnites  wore  again  defeated. 
The  two  consuls  re-entered  Rome  in  triumph.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  formidable  mutiny,  which  broke  out  in  the 
Roman  army,  and  which  was  with  difficulty  quelled  by  the 
dictator  Valerius  Corvus,  prevented  any  active  operations  in 
tho  tield.  In  the  subsequent  year,  the  consul  L.  AcmJins 
Mamertinus,  entered  the  country  of  the  Samnites,  who 
sued  fur  peace,  and  obtained  it.  'This  was  followed  by  a  war 
between  tho  Samnites  on  one  side,  and  the  Sidicini,  Lutini, 
and  Caiupaniaus  on  the  other,  which  led  to  the  filial  war  be- 
tween the  Latins  themselves  and  the  Romans,  and  the  total 
subjection  of  the  former.  [Latim.]  In  this  last  war  the 
Samnites  appeared  as  auxiliaries  of  Rome. 

In  the  year  323  B.C.  a  new  war  broke  out  with  the  Sam- 
nites, on  the  occasion  of  tho  Romans  besieging  the  Greek 
town  of  Paimopolis,  which  was  garrisoned  by  a  party  of 
Samnites,  hut  which  the  Romans  took  by  a  secret  un- 
derstanding with  the  inhabitants.  The  Samnites  were 
joined  by  tho  Lucanians.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  being  ap- 
pointed dictator  to  carry  on  the  war,  his  master  of  the  horse, 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus,  attacked  the  Samnites  in  his 
absence  and  against  his  orders,  and  defeated  them,  but  for 
this  broach  of  discipline  ho  was  condemned  to  death  by  the 
dictator,  and  only  saved  by  the  interference  of  the  soldiers 
and  of  the  people  of  Rome.  [Papirii.1  Papirius  himself 
defeated  the  Samnites,  who  asked  for  and  obtained  one  year's 
truce.  But  before  the  expiration  of  tho  truce,  tho  Samnites 
having  again  attacked  the  Roman  territory,  the  dictator,  A. 
Cornelius  Arvina,  with  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  his  master  of 
the  horse,  was  sent  against  them.  The  Roman  army,  being 
surprised  by  the  onemy  in  an  unfavourable  position,  after  five 
hours'  desperate  fighting  was  in  danger  of  being  totally  de- 
feated, when  the  Samnile  cavalry,  seeing  the  baggage  of 
the  Romans  moving  away  in  the  rear  without  protection, 
rushed  forward  in  disorder  for  the  sake  or  plunder.  The 
dictator,  who  expected  this,  allowed  them  to  begin  plunder- 
ing, and  then  ordered  his  own  cavalry,  which  he  had  kept 
in  rcservo,  to  fall  upon  the  enemy's  horse,  which  were  cut 
to  pieces.  The  Roman  cavalry  then  returning,  attacked  the 
Samnite  infantry  in  tho  rear,  while  the  Roman  legions 
pressed  them  in  front  with  renewed  ardour.  At  last  the 
Samnites  gave  way.  and  the  defeat  was  complete.  Their 
general  was  among  the  killed.  This  disaster  disheartened 
tho  Samnites,  who  exclaimed  that  this  was  a  consequence 
of  their  having  broken  the  truce,  so  that  the  wrath  of  the 
gods  ought  to  bo  oppcasod.  Accordingly  tho  magistrates 
tiecrced  that  Brutulus  Papius.  one  of  the  chief  men  in  tho 
country,  who  had  instigated  the  renewal  of  tho  war,  should 
be  given  up  to  the  Romans,  together  with  his  property,  as 
well  as  the  Roman  prisoners  who  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Samnites.  But  Brutulus  killed  himself,  and  his  body  was 
sent  to  Rome,  together  with  the  prisoners.  The  Roman 
senate  declined  taking  the  property  of  Brutulus,  and  nho 
refused  to  grant  peace  to  the  Samnites.  (Livy,  viii.  i'3,  39.) 

In  the  following  year,  321  B.C.  the  Samnites  having  made 
great  preparations  for  war.  gave  tho  command  of  their  forces 
to  Caius  Pontius,  son  of  Hercnnius.  an  experienced  officer, 
who  had  already  sorved  against  the  Roman*.  He  placed 
his  troops  in  ambuscade  in  a  defile  between  Mount  Taburnus 
and  an  offset  of  tho  Tifata  ridge,  through  which  llo  wb  the 
small  river  Isclerus,  an  affluent  of  the  Vulturnus.  This 
was  the  direct  road  for  the  Roman  army,  which  was  posted 
at  Calatia.  north  of  the  Vulturnus,  to  proceed  by  to  Malu- 
eatum.  [Bknevento.]  Pontius  sent  emissaries,  disguised 
*»  shepherds,  towards  the  Roman  outposts,  who,  being  seized 
and  questioned  said  that  the  Samnile  forces  were  Ihen  en- 


gaged in  besieging  Luceria,  a  town  of  Apulia,  which  was  in 
alliance  with  Rome.  The  consuls  T.  Voturius  Calvinus  am! 
Sp.  Pcsthumius,  after  some  consultation,  resolved  to  march 
to  the  assistance  of  Luceria  by  the  most  direct  way,  which 
was  across  the  Vulturnus,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Isclerus 
and  then  through  the  defile  towards  Maluentum.  Ad- 
vancing through  a  narrow  gorge,  they  came  to  a  little  valley 
between  the  mountains,  and  farther  on  to  another  narrow 
defile,  which  they  found  barricaded  with  trunks  of  trees  and 
pieces  of  rock,  and  looking  up  they  saw  the  Samnites  posted 
on  the  hills.  The  Romans  thought  of  relracin«jg(ieir  step*, 
and  recrossing  the  little  valley,  but  they  found  the  other 
narrow  pass,  leading  to  the  banks  of  the  Vulturnus.  also 
barricaded  and  defended.  The  consuls  then  ordered  the 
army  to  encamp  in  the  plain  and  to  fortify  themselves.  The 
Romans  spent  the  night  in  a  state  of  discouragement,  wbi!*t 
the  Samnites  held  council  concerning  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  Roman  soldiers  when  they  surrendered.  They 
sent  to  consult  Hercnnius,  the  father  of  their  general,  an 
old  man,  retired  from  active  life,  who  had  a  great  reputation 
for  wisdom.  His  answer  was,  to  open  a  postage  for  the  Ro- 
mans and  let  them  retire  without  molestation.  This  ap- 
peared absurd  to  the  Samnile  officers,  who  sent  a  second 
message  to  Hercnnius,  who  then  said  that  they  «hould  put 
to  death  the  whole  Roman  army.  Puzzled  at  these  contra- 
dictory opinions,  the  Samnites  sent  for  Hereon i us  himself, 
who  was  brought  in  a  cart  to  the  camp,  and  appearing  in 
the  military  counc;l, explained  his  meaning:— 'If  you  fuUuw 
my  first  advice.'  said  he,  'your  generosity  wiU  win  voutfie 
affection  and  friendship  of  a  powerful  nation ;  if  you  refuse 
that,  then  you  must  destroy  tho  Roman  army,  by  which 
means  you  will  render  Rome  unable  to  annoy  you  for  alone; 
time  to  come.'  'But,'  said  his  son,  and  others  with  him, 
'supposing  we  take  a  middle  course,  and  dismiss  the  Ro- 
mans after  imposing  upon  them  those  conditions  which 
befit  a  conquered  army  7  '  By  this  means  you  neither 
make  friends  nor  get  rid  of  enemies;  you  spare  those  who 
will  never  forgive  you  for  their  own  humiliation,  and  who 
will  take  the  first  opportunity  of  revenging  themselves.' 
The  advice  of  Hercnnius  however  was  rejected.  The  Ro- 
mans, after  attempting  to  break  through  the  surrounding 
I  enemy,  and  feeling  the  wont  of  provisions,  sent  messengers 
to  ask  for  honourable  conditions.  Pontius  told  them  that 
they  must  consider  themselves  his  prisoners,  and  as  such 
give  up  their  arms  and  file  off,  under  a  yoke  or  gallows,  in 
presence  of  the  whole  Samnile  army,  after  which  they  would 
be  allowed  to  return  home;  that  at  the  same  time  pe<j<e 
should  be  concluded  between  the  two  nations  on  fair  condi- 
tions ;  that  the  Romans  should  evacuate  the  Samnite  terri- 
tory and  withdraw  the  colonies  which  they  htd  placed  en 
the  border,  and  a  treaty  of  mutual  alliance  be  entered  into. 
The  consuls,  after  much  hesitation,  replied  that  they  could 
not  conclude  an  alliance  without  the  consent  of  the  Roman 
people,  but  they  and  all  the  officers,  submitting  to  necessity, 
subscribed  to  the  conditions  of  peace  dictated  by  Pontius 
they  and  the  legionary  tribunes  becoming  personally  guaj?a- 
tee  for  their  fulfilment,  besides  leaving  six  hundred  ho>tagis 
in  the  hands  of  the  Samnites.  Then  came  the  ceremony  of 
passing  under  a  yoko  ono  by  one,  the  consuls  first,  despoiled 
of  their  consular  robes  and  other  insignia  of  their  rank,  then 
the  officers  in  like  manner,  and  lastly  the  common  soldiers, 
amidst  the  taunts  and  threats  of  the  surrounding  Samnite*. 
who  struck  aud  even  killed  those  of  the  Romans  who  shewed 
any  resentment  for  the  insult.  The  spot  on  which  this 
transaction  occurred  became  known  by  the  nauio  of  tho 
'  Caudine  Forks,'  from  its  being  in  the  neighbourhood  el 
Caudium. 

When  the  news  of  this  mishap  reached  Rome,  it  produced 
universal  consternation.  The  conditions  of  the  |>eace  bein_ 
discussed  in  the  senate,  the  consul  Posthutnius  proposed  u 
annul  the  treaty,  offering  to  surrender  himself,  ond  the 
tribunes  who  had  signed  it,  to  Ihe  Samnites.  Two  of  the 
tribunes  of  tho  people  contended  that  this  was  not  sufii- 
cient  to  annul  the  solemn  engagement  made  with  the 
Samnites,  but  they  were  overruled,  and  Poslhumius  and 
the  leg  ionary  tribunes,  cscortod  by  a  fecial  is,  were  led 
back  to  the  Samnite  camp,  with  their  hands  bound, 
and  'given  up  to  Pontius,  the  facialis  saying  that  they 
were  guilty  of  concluding  a  treaty  without  authority. 
Poslhumius,  pretending  to  be  offended,  struck  the  fa- 
cialis, and  then  drawing  back,  cried  out,  lhat  as  he 
was  now  a  Samnite,  and  ns  such  had  slruck  an  envoy  of 
Rome,  he  had  thereby  aflorded  a  sufficient  reason  to  Rojuc 
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for  renewing  tho  war.    Pontius  bitterly  reproached  Post- 
hum  ius  for  tliis  despicable  subterfuge,   and  said  to  the 
fecialis  that  if  the  Romans  did  not  approve  of  the  treaty, 
they  ought  to  send   back   the  whole  army  to  the  same 
position  which  they  had  occupied  previous  to  their  sur- 
render.   He  ordered  his  lictors  to  release  the  prisoners,  and 
gave  them  permission  to  go  where  they  pleased.    The  war 
was  continued,  and  the  Saturates  took  Fregclla?,  a  Roman 
colony,  and  killed  all  the  inhabitants.    One  of  the  new 
consuls,  Papirius  Cursor,  marched  against  Lticeria,  which 
was  in  possession  of  the  Samnitcs,  and  in  which  the  six 
hundred  Roman  hostages  were  detained.    After  defeating 
the  Samnite  army  which  came  to  relieve  il,  Paj  irius  took 
the  town  and  obliged  the  garrison  to  pass  under  the  yoke. 
The  war  was  carried  on  for  several  years,  generally  to  tho 
disadvantage  of  the  Samniles,  if  we  are  to  believe  Livy's 
ucL-mnt,  until  303  n.c,  when  the  consul  (J.  Marcius  Rutilius 
wa>  defeated  and  wounded,  in  consequence  of  w  hich  Papi- 
mis  Cursor  was  named  dictator,  and  be  defeated  tho  Sam- 
niles.   Rut  notwithstanding  these  repeated  defeats,  and  the 
evidently  exaggerated  numbers  of  the  Samnitcs,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  fell  or  were  taken  prisoners  every  Year,  and  by 
w  inch  the  whole  country  of  the  Sammtes  must  have  become 
depopulated,  we  still  read  of  large  Samnite  armies  appearing 
again  in  the  Geld  every  succeeding  year,  and  not  only  de- 
fenling  their  country,  but  overrunning  Campania,  invading 
the  borders  of  Latium,  and  fighting  conjointly  with  the 
Ktruscans,  the  Umbri  and  the  Marsi,  Peligni  and  Her- 
n:<"i.     Wars  were  carried  on  in  those  times  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  what  they  were  afterwards,  in  the 
latter  ages  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire.  Every 
VNir  a  certain  number  of  citizens,  mustered  under  the 
new  CDiisuls,  went  into  the  field,  fuuu'ht  a  battle,  and  if 
successful,  made  an  inroad  into  the  enemy's  territory,  aud 
altera  few  months,  perhaps  weeks,  returned  home  with 
their  plunder  and  captives.    But  the  walled  towns  stood 
out  against  these  inroads,  and  the  cDuntry-people  retired 
either  wtthui  them  or  among  the  recesses  of  the  mountains 
until  the  invaders  wero  gone,  and  thus  the  country  remained 
unsubdued.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  a  mountainous 
country  like  Samnium.    In  such  a  slate  of  things,  it  would 
not  have  been  practicable  to  send  out  colonics,  as  in  a  con- 
quered country,  and  in  fact  we  find  that  even  the  colonies 
w  hich  the  Romans  had  placed  in  tho  countries  of  the  Volsci, 
A  utiles.  Ca  iipanuns,  and  Hernici,  near  the  borders  of  Sam- 
int.m.  such  as  Sora.  Fregella?,  Satricum.  &c.,  either  were 
taken  by  the  Samnitcs  or  revolted  against  Rome,  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  rising  against  tho  Roman  colonists  and 
joining  the  Samnitcs.    [Colony.]    But  at  last  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Samnitcs  began  to  fall.    Boviattum,  Luceria, 
Saticula,  Allifsc,  were  taken  one  after  the  other,  and  the 
Sammie  army,  being  defeated  in  the  field  by  the  consuls 
Po;>toimus  Megillus,  after  an  obstinate  combat,  in  which  his 
i-olieague  Minucius  Augurinus  was  killed,  and  the  Samnite 
gem-nil,  Statius  Gallius,  was  taken  prisoner,  the  Samnitcs 
sued  for  peace,  in  the  year  303  lt.c.    The  senate  sent  the 
omul  Sempronius  Sophus  with  troops  into  Samnium  to 
examine  the  real  disposition  of  the  people,  and  tho  Sam- 
mtes having  received  tho  Roman  soldiers  in  a  friendly 
manner  and  supplied  them  with  all  necessaries,  the  senate 
granted  them  peace.    (Livy,  ix.  45.) 

In  the  year  2'JS  b.c.  the  Lucanians  complained  to  tho 
Roman  senate  that  the  Samnitcs  had  urged  them  to  join 
in  a  new  war  against  Rome,  and  upon  their  refusal  were 
ravaging  their  borders.  The  Picentes  also  sent  information 
that  the  Samnites  had*  made  to  them  proposals  of  alliance 
against  Rome.  The  senate  sent  a  message  to  the  Samnitcs 
to  abstain  from  annoying  the  Lucanians,  which  message 
being  disregarded,  a  new  war  ensued.  The  Etruscans 
having  joined  the  Samnitcs  with  a  large  force,  in  which 
were  also  auxiliaries  from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  Romans 
chose  for  their  new  consul  Q.  Fabius  Maxim  us,  notwith- 
standing his  great  age.  and  P.  Decius  Mus  (297  B.C.). 


In 

the  mean  time  the  Etruscan  cities  nearer  to  Rome  having 
rroposed  peace,  both  consuls  were  at  liberty  to  march 
against  Samnium,  Fabius  by  way  of  Sora,  and  Decius 
i  lirough  Campania.  After  ravaging  a  large  tract  of  country, 
Fabius  met  the  Sainnile  army  on  ibe  banks  of  thoTifernus, 
und  for  a  long  time  the  Romans  could  make  no  impression 
on  the  enemy's  ranks;  but  at  last  Fabius  having  sent  the 
bastati  of  the  first  legion  round  a  mountain  to  attack  the 
Narauites  in  tho  rear,  tho  latter,  thinking  that  the  other 
consul  with  his  army  had  arrived,  made  a  precipitate  retreat, 


leaving  30-10  killed  on  the  field  and  330  prisoners;  a  smail 
number,  observes  Livy,  for  such  a  victory.    Deems  having 
defeated  near  Malueutum  some  Apulian  auxiliaries  of 
the  Samnitcs,  tho  two  consular  armies  spread  throughout 
Samnium  which  they  ravaged  for  five  month's,  during  which 
time  Decius  removed  his  camp  to  forty-five  different  stations, 
and  Fabius  to  no  less  than  eighty-six,  leaving  evervwherc 
traces  of  the  devastation  effected  by  their  soldiers.  Fabius 
took  the  town  of  Cimetra.  after  which  he  returned  to 
Rome,  and  Decius  remained  to  complete  the  ruin  of  Sam- 
nium.    At  last  those  Samnites  who  were  still  in  arms, 
being  unable  any  longer  to  defend  their  country,  migrated 
in  a  body  under  their  leader  Gellius  Egnatius  into  Eiruria, 
where  they  prevailed  upon  tho  chief  men  of  the  various 
states  of  that  country  to  effect  a  general  rising  against 
Rome,  being  joined  also  by  the  Umbri  and  some  Gallic 
mercenaries.     Decius  attacked  and  took  by  storm  the 
remaining  towns  of  Samnium,  Murgantio,  Rom u lea,  and 
Fercntinum.    Tho  destruction  of  that  unfortunate  country 
appeared  now  to  be  complete,  and  yet  wo  find  in  the  follow- 
ing year  not  only  the  Samnites  who  had  joined  the  Etrus- 
cans giving  full  employment  to  the  consuls  Volumnius  and 
Appius,  but  also  a  new  host  of  Samnites  descending  from 
their  mountains,  and  overrunning  the  Falernus  Ager  in 
Campania.    The  consul  Volumnius  hastened  by  forced 
marches,  and  surprised  the  Samnitcs  encumbered  with 
prisoners  and  booty  on  the  banks  of  the  Vulturous,  and 
easily  routed  them.    The  Romans  sent  Roman  colonies 
to  Minturnre  and  Sinuessa  to  secure  the  Falernus  Ager. 
(Livv,  x.  N,  21.)    For  several  years  afterwards  we  find 
the  Romans  fighting  in  Samnium  and  on  the  borders  of 
Samnium,  until  Livy  himself,  after  relating  the  usual  tale  of 
battles  and  victories,  of  thousands  killed  or  sold  as  captives, 
observes  that  both  tho  writer  and  his  readers  must  feel 
weary  of  these  never-ending  Samnite  wars  which  however 
did  not  seem  to  weary  out  those  hardy  soldiers  who  fought 
them  (x.  31). 

Hie  Samnite  host  which  had  migrated  into  Eiruria  fought 
bravely  in  conjunction  with  the  Etruscans  and  Gauls;  and 
on  one  occasion,  near  Scntinum,  the  Gallo-Samnites  spread 
disorder  into  tho  Roman  ranks,  when  the  consul  P.  Decius, 
perceiving  tho  critical  moment,  devoted  himself  to  the  in- 
ternal gods,  and  rushing  into  trie  thickest  of  the  enemy,  fell 
covered  with  wounds.  This  act  restored  confidence  to  the 
Romans,  and  they  finally  routed  the  enemy  after  a  severe 
loss  on  both  sides. 

At  last,  in  the  year  293  n.c,  the  consul  L.  Papirius,  son 
of  the  former  conqueror  of  the  Samnites,  marched  into 
Samnium,  and  having  ravaged  the  country  in  its  length, 
laid  siege  to  Aquilonia,  one  of  the  last  remaining  strong- 
holds of  the  Samnites,  near  the  Apulian  borders,  whilst  his 
colleague  Carvilius  besieged  Cominium.  An  army  of 
40,000  Samnitcs,  10,000  of  whom  were  picked  men  and 
bound  by  solemn  oaths  to  fight  to  the  last,  moved  to  the 
relief  of  Aquilonia.  Papirius,  having  attacked  them,  met 
with  a  desperate  resistance,  but  on  a  sudden  a  great  cloud 
of  dust  arose,  which  was  produced  by  tho  baggage  mules 
which  Papirius  had  sent  round  unobserved,  and  which 
dragging  after  them  a  quantity  of  branches  of  trees  raised 
the  dust,  the  appearance  of  which  imparted  fresh  courage 
to  the  Romans,  whilst  it  dispirited  the  Samnites,  already 
wearied  by  their  previous  resistance.  The  Samnites  were 
routed,  and  after  losing  a  vast  number  of  men,  which 
Livy  with  probable  exaggeration  states  at  30,000,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Samnite  infantry  took  refuge  within  Aqui- 
lonia, whilst  the  cavalry  rode  off  towards  Bovianum.  Both 
Aquilonia  and  Cominium  were  taken  by  the  Romans  and 
burnt.  Papirius  next  besieged  Scpinum,  which  he  entered 
after  a  bravo  resistance,  aud  his  colleague  Carvilius  took 
Volano,  Palumbinum,  and  Herculaneum.  The  snow,  which 
fell  deep  in  the  mountains,  obliged  the  Romans  to  evacuate 
Samnium. 

In  the  following  year,  292  b.c,  one  of  the  new  consuls, 
Fabius  Gurges,  son  of  Fabius  Maxiimis,  marched  against 
tho  Samnites,  and  was  defeated  by  them  with  a  severe  loss. 
The  senate  proposed  to  deprive  him  of  hiR  command ;  but 
his  veteran  father,  deprecaling  this  humiliation,  offered  to 
serve  under  his  son  as  his  legal  us.  A  new  battle  was  fought, 
in  which  the  Samnitcs  were  finally  routed.  Pontius,  the 
conqueror  at  the  Caudine  Furciv,  was  taken  prisoner.  After 
taking  Venusia,  to  which  the  Romans  sent  a  colony,  the  two 
Fabii,  father  and  son,  returned  to  Rome,  and  tho  senate 
granted  to  FnbiusGurgos  tho  honour  of  a  triumph,  in  which 
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Pontius  appeared  wilh  hi*  hands  lied  behind  his  back:  after 
lite  wretiumy,  he  was  beheaded. 

In  the  year  2'JO  B.C.  liic  Samnites.  worn  out  by  their  re- 
pealed defeats,  sued  fur  peace,  which  the  Romans,  likewise 
exliausted  by  their  dearly-bought  victories,  felt  disposed  to 
grant  The  consul  M.  Curius  Dcntatus,  being  charged 
wilh  tho  negocuilion,  concluded  a  peace,  the  conditions  of 
which  are  not  known.  (Livy,  Epitome,  xi.)  '  Thus,' says 
Eutropiu*  (ii.  9), '  ended  the  Samnite  war,  which  had  lasted 
forty  nine  years,  against  iho  most  persevering  enemy  that 
flic  Romans  had  to  encounter  within  tho  boundaries  of 
Italy.*  The  result  of  this  war.  or  succession  of  wars,  was  that 
thu' Romans  extended  their  power  over  8oulh  Italy,  Cam- 
pania, and  Apulia,  and  thus  became  neighbours,  and  soon 
ufier  enemies,  of  the  Tareutines.  The  Tare n tine  war  brought 
on  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  into  Italy,  and  the  first  war  of 
the  Romans  with  an  enemy  from  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy. 
In  the  war  of  Pyrrhus,  the  Samnites  joined  that  prince, 
after  whose  second  retreat  from  Italy  and  subsequent  death 
thoy  found  themselves  attacked  by  two  Roman  armies, 
under  their  old  antagonists  L.  Papirius  Cursor  the  younger 
and  S.  Carvilius,  who  utterly  defeated  them  (272  b  c).  It 
was  then  that  Sainniuni  became  a  conquered  country,  and 
the  Romans  sent  colonies  to  Maluentum  and  other  places. 
Fioius  says  that  Samuium  ceased  to  exist,  meaning  as 
ai)  independent  state;  and  those  who  reckon  this  as  the 
end  of  the  Samnite  war,  give  it  a  duration  of  seventy 
years,  in  which  however  there  were  considerable  interrup- 
tions. 

In  tho  war  of  Hannibal  the  Hirpini  joined  the  Cartha- 
ginians after  the  battle  of  Canne,  but  the  Pentri  did  not. 
At  last,  in  the  Social  War,  the  Samnites  having  joined  tho 
Marsi,  Vcstnii,  Pcligni.  and  others  in  the  common  league 
against  Rome,  remained  last  in  the  field,  and  were  defeated 
and  slaughtered  without  mercy  by  Sulla,  who  exclaimed 
thai  Rome  could  enjoy  no  repose  as  long  as  a  number  of 
Samnites  could  collect  together.  The  devastation  of  Sani- 
ilium  by  Sulla  was  most  effectual ;  the  towns  were  burnt  and 
razed  to  the  ground;  Benevenlum  alone  was  spared.  The 
in-t  time  the  Samnites  appear  in  history  is  during  the  war 
of  Sulla  against  the  younger  Marius.when  Pontius  Telesinus, 
who  had  joined  tho  latter  at  tho  head  of  40,000  Samnites 
and  Lucaniatis,  stole  a  inarch  upon  Sulla,  who  was  besieging 
Pricueste,  and  advanced  within  ten  stadia  of  Rome,  which 
was  without  any  adequate  defence.  Telesinus  told  his  own 
Samnites  that  he  was  the  enemy  of  both  Murius  and  Sulla, 
and  that  his  object  was  to  destroy  Rome  and  restore  free- 
dom to  Italy.  Sulla  however  came  in  time  to  save  ihe  city. 
A  desperate  battle  ensued  ;  the  Samnites  defeated  the  left 
wing  of  the  Romans,  commanded  by  Sulla  himself ;  but 
Crassus,  who  commanded  the  right  wing,  having  defeated 
Carina,  a  Roman  officer  of  the  parly  of  Marius,  who  was 
opposed  to  him,  fell  upon  the  flank  of  the  Samnites,  who 
were  obliged  lo  retire  to  Antemneo,  where  Telesinus  was 
killed.  Between  seven  and  eight  thousand  Samnites  sur- 
rendered to  Sulla,  who  marched  them  to  Rome;  and  having 
shut  them  up  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  had  them  all  butchered 
iu  cold  blood,  while  he  was  haranguing  the  senate  in  the 
neighbouring  temple  of  Bcllona.  The  remainder  of  the 
Samnites  wore  slaughtered  in  the  same  manner  at  tho 
taking  of  Prnmeate. 

SAMOGITIA,  now  only  on  historical  name,  is  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  the  anlicnt  duchy  of  Lithuania,  bounded  on 
the  north  bv  Courland  and  the  Baltic,  on  the  west  by  the 
Baltic  and  Prussia,  and  on  the  south  and  east  by  Lithuania 
Proper.  It  produces  abundance  of  corn,  honey,  wax,  timber, 
horses,  and  game.  It  now  forms  part  of  the  Russian  go- 
vernment of  Wilna.  The  inhabitants  have  retained  in 
greater  purity  than  any  others  the  peculiar  customs  and  lan- 
guage of  ihe  Lithuanians.  The  places  deserving  of  notice 
are.  Kieydani,  a  colony  founded  by  Prince  Radzewill  for 
some  Scotch  emigrants,  where  they  long  flourished ;  and 
Pulangen,  the  harbour  of  which,  once  of  considerable 
importance,  was  filled  up  with  earth  by  the  Swedes  at  the 
instigation  of  the  merchants  of  Riga. 

SAMOS,  an  island  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  called 
by  the  Turks  Susam  Adau,  king  between  37*  .15'  and 
37"  4s'  N.  lat.,  and  cxtcnditig'from  26°  3l»'  to  271*  8'  E. 
long.,  situated  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  mile  from  the  promontory  of  Trogilium,  or  j 
(.'ape  Santa  Mai ia,  which  lies  between  the  gulf  of  Scalu 
Nova  and  that  of  Bulal. 

The  word  Samos,  as  we  are  told  by  Strabo  (viii.  503), 


means  a  mountainous  height,  and  therefore  may  he  con- 
sidered as  characterizing  the  physical  features  of  the  island, 
while  the  names  Dryusa,  Anthemura.  Melamptnllus,  and 
Cyparissia,  given  to  it  by  the  Greeks,  are  descriptive  of  its 
fertility  and  varied  produce.  Its  early  history  is  mixed  with 
fable.  We  find  mention  of  Anceeus  ruling  here  over  the 
Carians  and  Lclcges,  and  of  a  subsequent  establishment, 
after  the  return  of  thcHeraclidir,  of  Lesbians  led  by  Cydro- 
laus,  and  Ionians  expelled  from  Epidaurus  under  Tembno. 
the  Carians  consenting  to  incorporate  ihe  new  comers  into 
their  city.  The  dale  of  this  settlement  is  probably  about 
98s  bc 

Very  soon  after  the  year  776  B.C.,  the  Saroians  be- 
came remarkable  for  maritime  enterprise  and  com- 
merce. They  were  Ihe  first  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
improvements  in  ship-budding,  originating,  as  Thuey- 
diues  tells  us,  at  Corinth  (Thucyd.,  i.  13),  bc.  704.  We 
find  them  trading  with  Egypt  under  the  protection  uf 
Psammotichus,  who  gave  them  a  settlement  there :  about 
B.C.  630,  a  Samian  merchant,  Coloeus,  made  a  successful 
voyage  to  Tarlessus  in  the  extreme  west  of  tho  Antietit 
World,  and  brought  back,  as  Herodotus  U-Us  us,  the  largest 
private  fortune  he  had  ever  known  made  by  trade  (iv.  J  52). 
During  this  period  they  founded  several  colonies,  Samo- 
thrace,  Anoea,  Perinthus,  Bisanthe,  Amorgus,  and  joined 
the  confederacy  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  called  the  Pan  io- 
nium, consisting  of  twelve  cities.  Scattered  notices  of  their 
early  kings  and  petty  wars  wilh  Ephesus,  Prienc,  &c.  occur 
in  the  antient  historians,  and  have  been  well  collected  by 
Panof  ka,  in  his  work, '  Res  Samiorum.' 

In  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Pisistrat  us,  the  government  of  the 
island  was  in  the  hands  of  Polycrates,  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  tyrants  of  his  day.  Having  obtained  the  government 
of  the  island  by  stratagem,  he  established  himself  there  as  a 
tyrant,  and  became  very  powerful :  he  extended  his  sway  ever 
the  neighbouring  states,  Lesbos,  Miletus,  Sec. ,nnd  had  a  iargcr 
navy  than  any  other  Grecian  prince  or  state  of  his  time; 
he  was  also  strengthened  by  his  alliance  wilh  Ama>L>. 
king  of  Egypt.  Shortly  after  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
Cambyscs,  Polycrates  became  engaged  in  a  war  with  Lace- 
dscmon,  in  which  the  Spartans  were  finally  repulsed  fr>m 
the  island.  His  increasing  power  at  length  provoked  the 
jealousy  of  the  Persian  monarch  Darius,  whose  satrap. 
Orocles.  allured  him  by  treacherous  promises  to  t  rust  himself 
in  his  power,  and  then  murdered  him.  Herodotus  (tii.  I2i) 
says  of  Polycrates  that  he  perished  in  a  manner  uuworthy 
of  himself  and  his  high  designs,  and  that  none  of  the  Greek 
tyrants,  wilh  the  exception  of  those  of  Syracuse,  were  to  be 
compared  with  him  in  greatness  of  character.  This  praise  is 
consistent  with  all  we  read  of  Polycrates.  He  seem*  to 
have  designed  to  make  Samos  the  mistress  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  to  have  neglected  nothing  that  could  enhance 
lier  greatness,  either  by  the  skilful  conduct  of  wars  and 
foreign  policy,  or  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  civilization. 
He  surrounded  himself  with  all  the  princely  luxuries  which 
the  wealth  of  that  time  could  procure.  Democede*  ihe 
physician  and  Anacreon  the  poet  were  in  his  court.  He  is 
said  to  have  transported  superior  breeds  of  animals  from 
other  countries.  (Athemeus,  lib.  xii.,  p.  540,  Cas.)  IIis 
seal  was  made  by  Theodorus,  a  celebrated  artisl.  Other 
curious  anecdotes  of  him  may  be  found  in  the  passage  of 
Athemeus  just  quoted.  The  mole  in  the  harbour  of 
Samos,  of  which  Herodotus  speaks,  was  probably  executed 
under  his  directions. 

During  his  reign,  Samos,  enriched  by  her  trade  with 
Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  strengthened  by  the 
decline  of  the  states  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  extended 
her  sovereignly  over  tho  Archipelago  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  the  Persian  government.  After 
the  treacherously-contrived  death  of  Polycrates,  the  island, 
deprived  of  his  guidance,  and  a  prey  to  civil  war,  fell  intj 
the  hands  of  Darius,  who  appointed  Syloson,  the  brother  of 
Polycrates,  as  governor.  The  resistance  of  the  inhabitants 
to  this  measure  led  Otane*,  the  Persian  general  in  com- 
mand, to  order  a  general  massacre,  and  Samos  was  deliver-d 
up  to  Syloson  almost  unpeopled. 

Shortly  after  this,  we  find  the  Samians  joining  in  th? 
revolt  of  Ionia,  and  expelling  their  tyrant,  Aeaces.  brother 
of  Syloson.  They  contributed  a  large  force  at  I  he  battle  of 
Lade,  but  treacherously  withdrew  from  the  engagement,  lo 
obtain  favour  wilh  Darius,  lo  whose  empire  they  were 
subject,  but  were  released  from  it  after  tlw 
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The  maritime  strength  of  Saraos  was  broken,  and  their  go- 
vernment made  democratical  by  Pericles,  b.c.  440,  who  took 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  quarrel  between  this  island 
and  Miletus  to  crush  a  power  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  a  dangerous  subject,  if  not  a  formidable  rival,  of  Athens. 
After  the  expedition  of  the  Athenians  to  Sicily,  during  the 
Pcloponnesian  war,  Samoa,  like  Athens,  became  agitated 
by  a  struggle  between  the  oligarchical  and  democratical 
parlies  terminating  in  the  triumph  of  iho  latter.  After 
the  battle  of  Ac^ospotami,  the  Samians  alone  remaining 
firm  in  their  alliance  with  Athens,  sustained  a  siege  from 
Lysaudcr,  and  were  compelled  to  submit  to  Spartan  prin- 
ciples of  government.  After  this  time  the  island  fell  into 
various  hands.  The  Athenians,  Lacedaemonians,  and  Per* 
sums  became  successively  possessed  of  it,  and  it  was  finally 
restored  to  its  early  masters  by  Timothous,  and  was  pro- 
tected by  Athens  as  her  ally  during  the  Social  War  (b.c. 
36u).  Little  mention  of  Sumos  is  made  in  the  history  of 
the  Macedonian  period.  Its  valuable  situation  as  a  naval 
station  made  it  the  prey  of  the  great  monarchs  then  con- 
tending against  each  other,  and  after  forming  part  of  the 
Egyptian.  Macedonian,  and  Syrian  empires,  it  was  finally 
made  subject  to  Rome,  b.c.  8-1.  Sumos  was  afterwards  tho 
residence  of  Marcus  Autonius  and  Cleopatra,  B.C.  32,  and  of 
Augustus,  who  gave  its  inhabitants  a  titular  freedom. 
It  was  reduced  by  Vespasian  to  the  form  of  a  province, 
though  the  memory  of  its  autient  glory  was  preserved  as 
late  as  the  time  of  the  emperor  Decius  by  the  inscription 
Safiiatv  icpurwv  'Iwvtac  on  its  coins.  ! 

Tho  antient  history  of  Samos  exhibits  very  strikingly  the 
vices  and  virtues  of  the  Ionic  race.    In  love  of  liberty,  in 
commercial  and  naval  activity,  in  fondness  for  art,  not  less 
than  in  luxury  and  fickleness  of  character,  they  very  much 
resembled  their  Athenian  masters,  while  no  Greek  state  at 
so  early  a  period  as  the  time  of  Polycrates  perhaps  equalled 
them  in  the  variety  of  their  mercantile  relations  and  enter- 
prise in  navigation.   We  find  them  in  close  alliance  with 
A  in  as  is,  king  of  Egypt,  who  granted  them  a  separate  tem- 
ple at  the  establishment  for  Greek  merchants  at  Naucralis. 
and  their  trade  with  Africa  must  have  been  carried  on  not 
only  by  the  assistance  of  the  Cyrcna?ans,  but  by  their  set- 
tlement at  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  seven  days'  journey  from 
Thebes  an  outpost  of  Greek  civilization  discovered  by  the 
army  of  Cambyscs  on  their  invasion  of  that  continent. 
(Herod ,  iii.  20.)   Closely  connected  with  their  trade  with 
Egypt  is  the  history  of  the  early  art  of  Samoa.    A  school 
of  sculptors,  beginning  with  Rhoecus  and  his  sons  Theodo- 
ras and  Telecles,  at  a  period  (according  to  Pliny,  xxxv.  43) 
lung  before  tho  expulsion  of  tho  Bacchiadm  from  Corinth, 
continued  till  tho  lime  of  Polycrates.    (Muller's  Archreo- 
logie  der  Kunst,  60,  71.)    Theodorus  U  said  to  have  in- 
vented tho  art  of  casting  in  bronze,  and  of  him  and  his 
brother  the  well-known  and  remarkable  anecdote  is  told, 
that  after  their  stay  in  Egypt,  they  formed  a  statue,  one- 
half  being  made  at  Ephesus  by  Theodorus,  the  other  at 
Samos  by  Telecles  and  that  the  two  halves  tallied  exactly. 
Without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  general  origin  of 
Greek  art,  it  seems  probable  from  this,  that  the  intercourse 
between  Egypt  and  Samos  had  led  these  two  artists  to 
imitate  the  prescribed  forms  and  unchanging  proportions  of 
the  art  of  the  elder  country.  Tho  stiffness  of  the  early  style 
»ii  much  improved  upon  by  another  Theodorus,  son  of 
Telecles,  in  the  time  of  Polycrates,  and  the  skill  of  the  Sa- 
lmans in  working  metal  had  been  already  shown  in  the 
execution  of  the  brazen  caldron  dedicated  hyColcBus  to  the 
temple  of  Juno  at  Argos,  and  ornamented  with  colossal 
figures  and  heads  in  high  relief. 

In  the  sister  arts  of  architecture  and  painting  the  Sa- 
mians were  also  eminent.  Rhteeus,  who  has  been  already 
mentioned,  built  the  Ilericum.  or  lemple  of  Juno,  the 
largest  which  Herodotus  had  ever  seen  (iii.  60).  In  this 
torn  pie  was  a  statue  of  the  goddess  by  Smilis  (an  artist  said 
by  Puusamas  to  be  a  contemporary  of  Doedalus),  of  a  very 
iwehaic  form,  as  we  may  see  from  its  representation  on  the 
coins  of  the  island. 

M mdrocles,  a  Samian,  built  the  bridge  over  the  Bosporus 
•*m-  Darius  II>staspcs,  and  also  caused  a  painting  to  be  made 
of  his  work  and  of  the  monarch  passing  over  it  with  his 
army. 

Notices  of  Calyphon.  Tiinanthes  and  other  Samian 
painters  are  collected  from  Pausanias  and  other  sources 
bv  Panof  kti.  *  Res  Saraiorum.'  i5,  who  also  quotes  passages  to 
abow  that  the  natural  genius  for  design  in  the  islanders 


showed  itself  in  tho  improvements  introduced  by  thera  in 
ship-building.  The  coins  of  Samos  arc  very  numerous  and 
worthy  of  attention.  The  earliest  autonomous  coins  boar  the 
head  of  a  lion  or  of  a  bull ;  a  winged  wild  boar  or  a  prow  of 
a  ship  are  common  reverses.  Juno,  with  her  attributes 
and  Neptune,  Vulcan,  and  Minerva,  are  doities  represented 
upon  the  imperial  coins,  the  series  of  which  extends  as  far 
as  Saloninus  junior;  the  usual  reverse  is  the  archaic 
figure  of  J uno,  which  resembles  very  much  that  of  Diona 
on  tho  coins  of  Ephesus ;  for  a  more  particular  description 
of  which  see  Mionnet,  Description  des  Medaitles  Antiques 
This  statue  was  still  standing  in  the  lemple  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias. 

Pythagoras,  who  was  a  native  of  Samos  is  also  represented 
in  a  sitting  attitude  on  tho  imperial  coins,  touching  a  globe 
placed  on  a  column  with  his  hand,  with  the  inscription, 
moAroPHC  CAMIUN.  Other  types  are  Meleager  allack- 
ing  the  boar,  the  river  Parthenius  personified.  Nemesis 
&c. 

After  being  made  a  province  by  Vespasian,  Samos  was 
constituted  the  head  of  a  theme  under  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors. It  was  plundered  and  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  the 
eighth  century,  and  recovered  by  Leo  in  the  thirteenth.  A 
Turkish  chief,  Tzachas,  seized  it  for  a  short  time,  but  was 
soon  deprhed  of  it  by  Johannes  Ducas.  It  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Venetians,  and  afterwards  of  the  Genoese ;  and 
upon  the  taking  of  Constantinople  (1453).  was  ravaged  by 
Mahomet  II.    Selim  granted  permission  io  one  of  his  sub- 

f'ects  Kililsch  Ali  Bass  a,  to  colonize  the  island,  as  the  popu- 
ation  had  been  much  reduced  by  frequent  piratical  invasions. 
It  has  continued  ever  since  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Turks  :  the  inhabitants  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  free 
themselves  during  tho  late  Greek  revolution,  in  which 
tho  archbishop  and  clergy  did  not  join. 

The  form  of  the  island  of  Samos  is  irregular  and  in- 
dented ;  the  greatest  length  is  from  west  to  east,  and  the  cir- 
cumference is  about  eighty  miles.  It  is  separated  from 
the  continent  of  Asia  by  a  narrow  strait  or  boccage 
about  six  miles  in  length,  and  nowhere  more  than  three  in 
breadth,  full  of  small  islands  Through  the  island  in  a 
direction  from  east  to  west  runs  a  high  mountain  called 
Ampclus  by  Strabo,  a  continuation  of  the  promontory  of 
Trogilium,  and  terminating  at  its  western  extremity  with 
the  height  of  Kerkisthe  MonsCercetiusof  the  antients,the 
loftiest  point  in  the  island. 

Immediately  opposite  to  Cape  Santa  Maria,  between  the 
rivers  Metelenous  and  Imbrasius,  is  the  port  of  Tigani,  the 
antient  harbour  of  the  city  of  Samos,  which  has  an  artificial 
mole  built  across  it  from  north  to  south.  Herodotus  speaks 
of  an  immense  mole  in  this  harbour,  which  he  considers  one 
of  the  three  works  most  worthy  of  mention  in  the  island, 
A  little  inland  at  the  distance  of  about  five  miles  from  Cape 
Santa  Maria  is  the  site  of  the  antient  town  of  Samos.  From 
the  existing  ruins  Pococke  {Travel*  in  the  East)  gives  a 
ground-plan  of  it,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was  situated 
to  the  west  of  the  port,  partly  on  Hat  ground,  and  partly 
occupying  the  south  side  of  Mount  Ampelus;  the  walls,  of 
which  there  are  still  remains,  are  cased  with  white  marble, 
and  have  square  towers.  At  about  sixty  paces  interval  they 
enclose  a  quadrangular  space;  within  them  are  the  ruins  of 
a  theatre  with  tho  seats,  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  To  the 
west  of  the  city,  towards  the  Imbrasius,  are  the  remains  of 
an  aqueduct,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  the  one  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  (iii  60),  which  was  carried  through  a  moun- 
tain, and  was  one  of  the  three  works  which  he  considered 
most  worthy  of  admiration  at  Samos.  Of  the  great  temple 
of  Juno  hardly  anything  remains  except  a  capital  and  base, 
engraved  in  Tournefort.  [Voyage  du  Levant.)  Its  di- 
mensions were  ascertained  by  Mr.  Bedford,  an  archi- 
tect who  accompanied  Sir  William  Gell  in  the  second 
Asiatic  mission  of  the  Dilettanti,  to  be— length  316 
feet;  breadth  1S9.  It  was  a  decastylus  diptcrus;  had 
ten  columns  in  front,  twenty-one  on  the  sides  a  triplo 
row  in  the  pronaos  and  a  double  row  of  four  columns 
between  the  anise  at  the  entrance  of  the  cella  in  front.  The 
columns  were  about  seven  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft,  and  about  sixty  feet  high.  The  interoolumniation 
in  the  two  fronts  was  fourteen  feet,  in  the  flank  only  ten 
feet  and  a  half,  and  in  the  Hank  of  the  pronaos  something 
still  less.  There  was  no  appearance  of  fluting  in  the 
columns.  The  material  was  tho  white  and  bluish-grey 
marble  of  the  island.  (Leake's  Ana  Minor,  348.)  Oppo- 
site to  the  old  city,  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  it,  it  the 
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madorn  town  of  Cora,  or  M<yoXrj  X"-^  ,nc  largest  in  the  I 
island,  containing,  in  Pocockc's  time,  about  twelve  small 
churches  and  two  hundred  ami  fifty  houses.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  city  is  a  large  plain  called  Mcgalocampus  which 
has  become  a  stagnant  marsh.  To  the  west  of  Cora  is  the 
river  Itnbrasiu*,  on  which  is  the  small  village  of  Mily.  At 
the  mouth  of  this  river  the  land  juu  out  to  the  south,  ter- 
minating in  Cape  Colonna,  opposite  to  (ho  small  island  of 
Samopoula.  To  the  west  oTthi*  promontory  is  the  village 
<>f  Mutalhrocainpos,  about  forty  miles  disiant  from  Patmos. 
Three  miles  from  this  village,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Ni- 
caria,  arid  distant  from  it  about  twelve  mile*,  is  a  hermitage  I 
calkd  St.  George's,  with  a  grotto  near  it,  on  the  top  of; 
.Mount  Kerkis  called  Panagia  Phaneromeua.  Thesummit 
of  this  mountain  is  covered  with  snow  all  the  year  round, 
and  has  a  lake  at  the  top. 

F.ve  miles  from  Marathrocampos  towards  the  north  is 
the  village  of  Castany.  Proceeding  along  the  coa>t  in  a 
north  east  direction  we  come  to  Carlovassi.  the  most  con- 
siderable town  in  the  island  after  Cora.  The  port  is  a  bad 
one,  being  much  exposed  to  the  north  wind.  Three  miles 
to  the  cast  of  this  town  is  Farni,  a  village,  ten  miles  from 
which,  in  a  deep  bay,  is  Valhi,  a  town  with  a  good  harbour  ca- 
capable  of  holding  a  large  fleet.  There  is  a  small  harbour 
four  miles  to  the  north  east,  the  mouth  of  which  is  well  pro- 
tected by  little  islands.  On  the  east  side  of  the  island  is 
another  port,  which  Tourncfort  (  Voyage  du  Lwunt)  calls 
the  Porldes  Galore*.  The-e  are  the  principal  geographical 
points  in  the  island.  The  soil  of  Samos  is  very  fertile,  and 
produces  very  good  w  ine,  though  this  was  not  the  rase 
formerly,  according  to  tho  testimony  of  the  antients.  The 
muscat  grape  is  much  cultivated.  There  is  good  timber  on 
the  hills,  which  have  quarries  of  while  marble  in  abun- 
dance. 

Samos  wag  formerly  celebrated  for  its  pottery,  which 
was  made  from  a  particular  kind  of  clay  found  in  tho 
island. 

Travellers  speak  of  the  abundance  of  game  and  wild  ani- 
mals in  the  island. 

The  inhabitants,  about  15,000  in  number,  living  in 
eighteen  villages,  are  nearly  all  Greeks;  they  are  described 
by  Michaud  and  Poujoulat  (Corresjiondunre  d'Orient, 
lts.13)  as  being  wretched  in  their  condition  and  habits,  and 
of  a  savage  appearance.  They  are  governed  by  a  waiwodo 
and  cadi ;  the  former  has  the  care  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
latter  administers  justice.  There  is  also  a  Christian  governor, 
railed  an  aga,  chosen  by  the  people.  From  Pococke's 
Travds  in  On  East  we  get  the  following  statement  of  the 
amount  of  the  revenue  ) early  accruing  from  Sainos  in  his 
time:— laud-tax.  22  purses;  harach  or  poll-tax,  20  purses; 
m  uncos,  or  fines  on  deaths  and  for  crimes,  10  purses. 
Samos  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  who  is  also  bishop  of 
Icaria.  His  lands,  with  those  belonging  to  the  papas  or 
priests,  and  caloyers  or  monks,  are  more  than  half  of  the 
whole  island.  A  minute  account  of  the  state  of  the  Greek 
church  in  Samos  may  be  found  in  a  rare  work  translated 
into  English,  under  tlie  following  title:  *  A  Description  of 
tho  Present  State  of  Samos,  N icaria,  Putuios,  and  Mount 
A  thus,  by  Joseph  Georgirenes,  nrchbishop  of  Samos,'  Lon- 
don, 1677  ;  which  may  be  also  referred  to  generally  for  an 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  island  during  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

For  further  information  see  Dapper**  History  qf  the 
.trrJiij,eltigo;  Paiiofka,  lift  Samiorum ;  Tournefurt,  Voyage 
du  Lrvuut ;  and  Beau vau,  I  oyage  du  Levant,  Nancy,  1619; 
in  which  wotk  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  island  is  given. 

SAMOTIIRA'CE  (i:u/i00(><i'«r»j),  a  small  island  opposite 
the  month  of  tho  Hebrus  in  Thrace,  from  which  it  was  38 
miles  distant  according  to  Pliny  (iv.  23).  It  was  chiefly- 
celebrated  for  the  worship  of  the  Cabiri,  which  was  said  to 
have  originated  in  this  island.  [Cajiiki.]  According  to 
Herodotus  (ii.  SI),  Samothrace  was  originally  inhabited  by 
too  Pclasgians,  from  whom  the  inhabitants  learnt  the  re- 
ligious mysteries  which  they  solemnized. 

In  Homer  tho  island  is  usually  called  Samos  (//.,  xxiv. 
7*.  763),  or  the  Thracian  Samos  (//.,  xiii.  12), and  was  said, 
according  lo  some  accounts,  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
a  colony  from  the  island  of  Samos  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  who  settled  there  (Pans.,  vii.  -1.  s.  3;  Strabo,  x., 
p.  4j7i;  but  Stralio,  who  did  not  believe  this  account, 
derived  its  name  fioru  sawts,  which  meant  a  height,  or 
from  the  Sah,  whom  ho  supposed  to  be  tho  untient  in- 
l.jbitants  of  the  country.    Other  accounts  state  that  it 


was  originally  called  Dardania,  and  that  Dardanus,  the 
founder  of  Troy,  passed  over  from  this  island  to  Asia  Minor. 
(Strabo.,  vii..  p.  331.) 

The  Snmothrai'ians  joined  the  army  of  Xerxes  when  be 
invaded  Greece,  and  one  of  their  ships  distinguished  itself 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis.  (Herod.,  viti.  90.)  In  the  time  of 
Pliny  it  was  a  free  state. 

Samothrace,  according  to  Pliny,  was  32  miles  in  circum- 
ference. It  contains  a  very  high  mountain,  called  Saoee 
bv  Plinv,  from  which  Homer  savs  that  Trov  could  be  seen. 
(//..  xiii.  12.) 

SAMOYEDES,  one  of  the  most  widely  spread  nomadic 
nations  of  Northern  Asia.  The  tribes  of  the  Samoy»;dcs 
inhabit  two  large  tracts,  one  of  which  extends  along  the  shores 
of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  the  other  on  both  sides  of  the  Altai 
Mountains.  Thus  there  arc  northern  and  southern  Si- 
tnoyedes. 

The  Northern  Samoyodes  wander  about  in  the  country 
which  occupies  the  western  portion  of  the  coast  of  Sibeni. 
The  most  eastern  point  at  which  I  hey  are  found  is  the  Gulf 
of  Tai'mooras.  which  lies  west  of  the  peninsula  that  termi- 
nates in  the  North-east  Capo,  the  most  northern  point  ot 
Asia.  From  this  gulf  westward  they  occupy  the  whole 
coast  to  tho  Ural  Mountains,  and  they  arc  even  found  west 
of  that  ranj-e.  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Pechora,  as  far  a* 
the  banks  of  the  river  Mczeti.  Thus  they  inhabit  the  coast 
of  the  Polar  Sea  between  4i°  and  100°  E.  long.  I'.'jey  are 
of  short  stature,  seldom  attaining  five  feet,  and  resemble 
thcTungooses  in  the  conformation  of  their  body.  They  have 
round,  broad,  and  flat  faces,  thick  lips,  a  broad  and  open 
nose,  very  little  beard,  and  very  coarse  black  hair.  Tiny 
are  stout,  and  have  muscular  limbs.  They  have  herds  of 
rein-deer,  but  they  use  this  animal  only  for  drawing  their 
sledges.  They  do  not  milk  them,  nor  do  they  eat  their 
flesh.  They  live  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  the  chase,  of 
which  the  principal  object  is  the  w  ild  rein-deer,  w  ith  which 
their  country  abounds,  and  which  supplies  all  their  wants. 
They  take  also  several  kinds  of  fur-bearing  animals,  espe- 
cially foxes.  The  sea  supplies  them  with  white  I  wars  and 
some  other  animals  and  dead  whales  arc  occasionally  camtd 
to  their  shores.  From  time  to  time  they  occupy  themselves 
with  fishing  in  the  rivers  and  lakes,  but  (he  chase  i>  their 
principal  employment.  They  arc  heathens,  and  profess 
the  religion  called  Shamanism.  It  is  stated  that  the  nu- 
merous tribes  which  belong  to  the  Northern  Samoyedcs 
contain  70,otl0  individuals. 

The  Northern  Samoyedcs  arc  divided  from  their  southern 
kinsmen  by  an  immense  tract  of  country,  occupied  by  the 
Ostiaks,  and  several  tribes  that  belong  to  the  Tongooses, 
especially  the  Tchaposircs. 

The  Southern  Samovcdes  inhabit  that  part  of  the 
Altai  Mountains  which  extends  from  the  sources  of 
the  river  Tshulyshman,  one  of  the  principal  branches 
of  tho  river  Obi  (near  feS"  E.  long.),  to  the  south-western 
extremity  of  Lake  Baikal,  or  to  106°  E.  long-,  where  they 
approach  the  banks  of  the  river  Selenga.  The  prinripil 
seat  of  the  Samoyedcs  in  this  part  is  the  valley  between  the 
two  chains,  called  Erghik  Targak  Taiga,  on  the  north,  ai.d 
theTangnu  Otfla,  on  the  south  [Altai  Mountains,  vof.  i  , 
p.  39S],  in  which  the  two  principal  branches  of  the 
Yencsei'  river,  the  Ta-Kimu  and  the  Kcmtshyk,  have  their 
origin.  This  country  is  included  within  the  territories  of 
the  Chinese  empire ;  and  these  Samoyedcs,  called  Soyotes 
are  tributary  to  the  emperor  of  China,  and  obliged  to  do 
military  service  along  the  frontier.  Some  small  tribes  of 
Samoyodes  inhabit  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Erghik 
Targak  Taiga  range,  where  they  are  subject  to  Russia,  and 
pay  a  tribute  of  furs.  They  extend  northward  along  tho 
banks  of  the  Yencsei  to  Abakansk,  and  along  the  Uda.  a 
tributary  of  the  Upper  Tunguska.  to  Nishnei  I'dmsk. 
Some  of  these  tribes  live  entirely  on  the  produce  of  the 
chase,  such  as  elks  and  different  kinds  of  deer,  especially  i 
large  species  called  marali.  They  also  take  sables  and 
squirrels  with  the  furs  of  which  they  pay  their  tricmre 
Other  tribes  have  herds  of  rein-deer,  their  country  bcinr 
the  most  southern  region  in  which  that  animal  is  met  wiiu 
in  Asia.  They  use  the  males  as  hunting  animals  and  the 
females  supply  them  with  milk.  A  few  havo  adopted  agri- 
culture, but  they  eat  also  the  roots  and  stems  of  some  wi)i- 
grownig  plants.  The  Soyotes,  or  Chinese  Samoyedcs.  how- 
ever, inhabit  a  rich  pasture  country. and  live  on  the  prodo:* 
of  their  herds,  consisting  of  horses,  black  cattle,  and  came1.*. 
These  Southern  Samoyedcs  exactly  resemble  their  northern 
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kinsmen  in  the  formation  of  their  bodies,  except  that  they 
have  a  tolerably  thick  beard.  The  different  tribes  of  tho 
Samoycdes  speak  different  dialects  of  one  language,  which 
varies  greatly  from  the  languages  of  all  the  neighbouring 
nations,  though  it  contains  a  considerable  number  of  roots 
which  occur  in  the  languages  of  some  nations  of  Central 
Asia. 

(Pallas,  Reisendurch  verschiediie  Pruvinzen  des  Jlus\is- 
chen  Heichs ;  Klaproth,  Ana  Poiyglotta;  Ritter,  Erd- 
kunde  txtn  A  tint,  vol.  i). 

SAMPHIRE,  an  herb  in  much  request  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  as  a  salad  and  pickle.  The  true  Samphire  is 
XhaCrithmum  maritimum.a.  plant  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Urabelliferm.  It  is  a  very  succulent  plant,  w  ith  pale- 
greeu  leaves,  and  tlowers  arranged  in  umbels.  It  grows  on 
rocks  by  the  sea-side.  The  species  of  Salicoruia  [S  alicorni  a] 
are  often  called  Samphire,  and  are  used  in  the  same  manner, 
but  they  arc  very  much  inferior  to  the  Crithmum  as  an 
article  of  diet. 

SAMPOO,  river.  [Brahmapootra.] 
SAMSOE,  OLE  J  OH  AN,  was  horn  on  the  2nd  of 
March,  17J9,  at  Nestved,  where  his  father  was  a  person  in 
easy  circumstances.  At  first  he  was  educated  at  home  by  a 
private  tutor,  but  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  school  at  fold- 
ing, of  which  Justitsraad  Thorlacius  was  then  the  rector. 
He  proceeded  thence  to  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  superior  abilities  and  attain- 
ments, and  where  he  formed  some  literary  friendships.  One 
of  his  most  intimate  associates  was  Rahbek,  with  whom  he 
set  out  on  a  tour  through  Germany  in  the  summer  of  17»2. 
The  two  friends  visited  Paris  on  their  return  in  the  autumn 
of  17hJ.  It  was  now  necessary  that  he  should  form  some 
decisive  plans  for  the  future,  for  though  his  faiher  had  left 
him  what  was  at  the  lime  a  considerable  property,  it  was 
vested  in  Indian  slock,  which  had  fallen  very  greatly  in  the 
interim,  while  the  expenses  of  travelling,  of  which  he  seems 
to  have  borne  the  greater  share, had  made  some  inroad  into 
his  finances.  At  the  advice  therefore  of  a  friend,  he  applied 
for  tho  post  of  teacher  to  the  royal  pages,  but  did  not  hold 
it  longer  than  about  five  years.  His  salary  however  was  con- 
tinued to  him  as  a  pension. 

In  1703  he  was  made  ono  of  the  masters  of  the  Latin 
.school,  but  resigned  that  situation  in  the  following  spring, 
his  motive  for  accepting  it  having  been  chiefly  to  make  such 
addition  to  his  income  as  would  enable  him  to  marry  a  lady  to 
whom  he  was  attached :  yet  though  all  preparations  had  been 
made,  and  the  day  itself  fixed,  the  marriage  was  broken  off  by 
mutual  consent,  and  without  breach  of  good  understand- 
ing between  the  parties.  Thus  released  from  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding for  a  family,  Saiusiie  gave  up  his  other  engagements, 
and  applied  himself  entirely  to  literary  studies.    Besides  his 
Scandinavian  tales,  the  first  of  which.  *  Frithiof,'  had  been 
composed  by  him  while  at  the  university,  he  commenced  a 
t  ranslation  of  Cicero"s  •  Otlices.'  and  another  of  Carve  s  work 
on  morals.    His  proficiency  in  Greek  literature,  and  his 
ndrniration  of  Plutarch,  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  writing 
a  work  on  antient  history,  thrown  chielly  into  the  form  of 
biographies  of  the  most  conspicuous  personages  connected 
by  succinct  narratives  of  intermodule  events.  Unfortu- 
nately he  did  not  execute  or  even  begin  it,  for  nothing  of 
the  kind  was  discovered  among  his  manuscripts.    He  now 
tried  his  taleut  in  a  different  walk  of  literature,  whore  suc- 
cess brings  with  it  more  sudden  and  more  brilliant  popu- 
larity.   The  enthusiasm  with  which  his  tragedy  of  '  Dy- 
vecke'  (founded  on  the  history  of  the  beautiful  mistress  of 
Christian  II.  and  her  ambitious  mother)  was  received,  would 
doubtless  have  led  him  at  once  to  prosecute  that  carccr.and 
indeed  the  plans  of  two  other  dramas  on  national  subjects 
were  found  among  his  papers.    But  he  did  not  live  even  to 
be  assured  of  his  triumph,  as  he  died  January  24th,  1  796, 
j  ust  a  week  before  the  first  representation  of  his  piece,  which 
took  place  on  the  day  of  his  funeral.    4  Dyvccke '  makes  an 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  Danish  stage:  written  in  proso, 
and  divested  of  those  pompous  conventionalities  which  often 
serve  merely  to  disguise  feebleness,  this  drama  captivates  by 
the  intrinsic  interest  of  dialogue  and  situations,  and  by  its 
forcible  pathos.    It  is  true  that  ciiticiiin  has  alleged  many 
defects  against  it;  jet  if  not  perfect,  it  furnished  a  model 
•which  did  not  previously  exist  in  the  language;  and  both  on 
that  account,  and  as  being  tho  only  dramatic  attempt  of 
the  author,   it  deserves  to  be  estimated  by  its  beauties 
and  its  merits.    This  tragedy  and  his  Tales  form  the  two 


volumes  of  his  posthumous  pieces,  edited  by  his  fiicnd 
Rahbek. 

SAMUEL,  BOOKS  OF,  two  canonical  books  of  tho 
Old  Testament,  the  first  of  which  contains  the  history  of 
Israel  from  the  birth  of  the  Prophet  Samuel  to  the  death  of 
Saul  (u  c.  1 171-10  ji) ;  and  the  second  she  histo:y  of  Da\  id's 
reign  for  about  forty  years(H.c.  1055-1017).  At  this  point 
the  history  is  taken  up  in  the  Frst  Book  of  Kings.  The 
Jews  and  most  Christian  writers  ascribe  a  portion  of  these 
books  to  Samuel  (who,  from  the  nature  of  their  contents, 
could  not  have  written  the  whole),  and  the  remainder  to  the 
prophets  Gad  and  Nathan,  chielly  on  the  ground  of  tho 
following  passage  in  1  C/iroru,  xxix.  21 : — '  Now  the  acts  of 
David  the  king,  first  and  hist,  behold,  they  arc  written  in 
the  book  of  Sumucl  the  seer,  and  in  the  book  of  Nathan 
the  prophet,  and  in  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer.'  The  first 
twenty-four  chapters  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  from 
Samuel's  birth  nearly  to  his  death,  are  ascribed  to  Sumucl 
himself.  As  to  the  remainder,  it  cannot  be  exactly  de- 
termined what  part  was  written  by  Gad,  and  what  part  by 
Nathan;  but  it  is  conjectured  that  Gad,  who  was  veiy  pro- 
bably a  pupil  of  Samuel,  and  a  companion  of  David  in  his 
wanderings  during  the  life  of  Saul  (I  Sam.,  xxii.  5),  wrote 
tho  history  of  David,  from  the  death  of  Samuel  to  his  being 
made  king  in  Hebron  (1  Sam.,  xxv.;  2  S,;«„  v.);  and  that 
the  remaining  part  of  the  second  book  was  written  by  Na- 
than. These  three  porUooi  then  were  collected  by  Ezra 
when  he  formed  the  canon  into  one  book;  for  in  the.Iewi-.lt 
canon  tire  two  books  of  Samuel  form  only  one.  Jahn,  on 
the  contrary,  ascribes  the  hooks  of  Samuel  and  of  Kings  to 
the  same  author,  anil  places  their  publication  about  the 
forty-fourth  year  of  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

In  the  Septuagint  thew  books  are  called  the  first  ami 
second  books  of  Kin-s,  or  of  tho  Kingdoms.  [Kincjs; 
Chronicles] 

(The  Introductions  of  Jahn,  Eichhorn,  Berlholdt,  Do 
Wette.  and  Home.) 

SAMY'DA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
Samydea.'.  The  genus  having  all  the  characters  of  the 
family  to  which  it  belongs,  is  distinguished  by  possessing 
10-12  stamens,  all  of  which  bear  anthers;  while  the 
stigma  is  globose.  The  species  consist  of  small  trees  or 
shrubs,  found  in  the  hot  parts  of  America,  such  as  the  West 
Indies.  Mexico,  and  Brazil,  with  a  few  doubtful  species  in 
the  East  Indies.  The  branches  are  sometimes  thorny ;  the 
leaves  alternate,  entire,  or  serrate,  with  pellucid  dot*  and 
twin  stipules  ;  tlower-stalks  axillary,  single -dowered,  solitary 
or  fascicled  with  white  but  sometimes  purple  (lowers. 

SAMYDA'CE^B,  a  natural  order  of  apetaloui  plants,  of 
uncertain  station,  and  placed  by  Do  L'andollo  amongst 
polypetalous  Exogcns.    They  have  three,  five,  or  seven  se- 
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pal*  more  or  less  cohering  at  the  base ;  stamens  pengynou*. 
two.  three,  or  four  times  as  numerous  as  the  sepal*,  with 
roonadolphous  filaments;  superior  one-celled  ovary;  inde- 
finite ovules  attached  to  parietal  placental  capsules  with 
from  three  to  five  valves;  numerous  seeds  fixed  to  the 
valves ;  flesh  v  albumen  and  a  radicle  pointing  away  from  the 
hilum.  The  "leaves  are  alternato  with  stipules,  marked  with 
round  and  linear  pellucid  dots.  The  apctalous  flowers  and 
fruit  of  this  order  approximate  it  to  Bixnccto,  and  its  pen- 
cynous  stamens  and  alternate  stipulate  leaves  ally  it  to 
Rosacero.  It  is  an  entirely  tropical  order,  composed  of 
•mall  trees  or  shrubs.  The  bark  and  leaves  are  slightly  as- 
tringent. One  of  tho  species,  Casearia  ulmifoha.  is  used  in 
Brazil  as  a  remedy  against  the  bite  of  snakes,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  leaves  are  applied  to  the  wound,  and  an  infusion 
of  them  is  taken  internally. 

SAN  BLAS,  a  town  on  the  western  coast  or  Mexico, 
in  the  state  of  Xalisco,  formerly  the  province  of  Guada- 
laxara,  is  situated  on  an  island  formed  by  two  mouths  of 
the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago  as  it  enters  the  Pacific.  It  is 
the  seaport  of  Topic,  and  the  cliier  maritime  station  in  Xa- 
lisco It  stands  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  on  a  very  remarkable  isolated  rock,  rising  abruptly 
out  of  a  low,  swampy,  wooded  plain  or  savannah,  to  the 
height  of  150  feet,  inaccessible  on  three  sides,  and  with  a 
surface  of  about  500  vards  each  way  ;  within  which  limits 
the  town  is  of  course  confined.  From  the  plain,  which  is 
always  more  or  less  under  water,  rise  exhalations  and  mias- 
muta.  which  render  the  town  very  unhealthy  by  causing  a 
low  fever,  besides  giving  birth  to  myriads  6f  mosquitoes  and 
sand-flies.  During  the  rainy  season,  from  June  to  Novem- 
ber, the  place  is  perfectlv  uninhabitable  from  the  torrents 
of  rain,  which  destroy  the  houses,  and  perfectly  insulate 
the  rock.  At  this  season,  all  the  inhabitants  who  can  afford 
it,  remove  not  only  themselves  but  most  of  tlicir  property 
to  Tepic.  and  the  population  is  in  a  few  days  reduced  from 
3000  to  150.  .  . 

At  the  shore  is  a  village  called  La  Plava,  inhabited  prin- 
cipally by  fishermen  and  those  connected  with  the  arsenal, 
which,  though  now  in  a  dilapidated  state,  was  once  of  great 
importance.  A  good  ropcwalk  still  remain*.  A  small 
estuary,  the  northern  branch  of  the  Rio  (irandc,  affords  a 
safe  boat-harbour  and  landing-place,  but  the  anchorage  in 
the  roads,  which  is  commanded  by  two  batteries,  is  much 
exposed  to  westerly  winds.  San  Bias  affords  good  supplies 
of  meat,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  but  the  climate  is  very  hot  in 
the  summer.  21"  32'  N.  lat.,  105°  18'  W.  long.  High- 
water,  full  and  change,  at  9 It.  40m. ;  rise  between  6  and  7  feet. 

(Captain  Hall's  South  America;  Captain  Becchejs 
Voyage  to  the  Puri/ic ;  Sailing  Directions,  &c.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  a  port  in  the  Mexican  dominions, 
in  the  province  of  New  California,  on  the  shores  of  the  North 
Pacific.  It  is  only  on  account  of  its  size,  and  the  perfect 
security  which  it  offers  to  vessels  of  any  burden,  that  it 
has  at  present  any  claim  to  notice,  though  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  will  ultimately  arrive  at  greater  im- 
portance from  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  delightful  cli- 
mate. The  entrance  is  narrow,  lying  between  land  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  on  the  southern  point  of  which  stands 
a  fort  to  guard  the  passage.  After  running  in  a  westerly 
direction  about  six  miles,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one 
extending  30  miles  to  the  south-east  between  two  ridges  of 
hills  with  low  land  at  tho  base  reaching  to  the  shores  and 
terminating  in  small  winding  creeks;  the  other  taking  a 
northern  direction,  aAor  about  four  miles  opens  out  into  a 
capacious  basin  10  miles  in  character,  and  after  converging 
to  a  second  strait,  a^ain  expands,  and  is  connected  with 
three  large  rivers,  called  Jesu  Maria,  Sacramento,  and 
San  Joachim.  The  greater  part  of  the  south-east  arm  is 
very  shallow,  leaving  only  a  narrow  channel  up  the  centre, 
and  the  landing  is  bad.  There  are  several  islands  and  some 
dangerous  rocks  and  shoals,  but  the  anchorages  are  safe 
and  well  sheltered.  A  bar  of  sand  lies  eight  miles  off  the 
entrance,  with  only  25  to  30  feet  water;  and  with  a  high 
wind  a  heavy  sea  breaks  over  it. 

It  is  not  however  devoid  of  interest  in  other  respects, 
being  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  of  the  Old  Spaniards 
for  the  charitable  purpose  of  converting  the  Indians  to 
Christianity.  Their  fort  or  stronghold,  called  the  Presidio, 
was  fixed  near  the  entrance,  on  the  southern  shore,  about 
half  a  mile  inland.  It  is  a  square  enclosure,  the  sides  of 
which  are  about  300  yards  in  length,  ana  were  formerly  sur- 


rounded by  a  mud  wall  about  1 5  feel  high,  pierced  for  mus- 
ketry. Against  the  inner  sides  of  these  walls  are  ti  e 
dwellings  of  the  settlers,  the  centre  being  left  clear  for 
exercise  and  military  evolutions.   These  wall*  arc  now  m 

ruins.  ,   .  - 

From  this  primary  settlement  emanated  the  five  fallow- 
ing missions,  which  were  established  in  various  parts  of  ihe 
adjacent  country  under  the  protection  of  the  Presidio  . — 

San  Francisco,  founded  in  17  76;  Santa  Clara,  1777: 
San  Jo>.e,  1797  ;  San  Francisco  Solano,  1S23;  San  Rafael, 

18-7-  ,  ,  . 

As  they  are  nearly  similar  in  appearance  and  in  their 

political  organization,  they  may  all  come  under  the  fol- 
lowing brief  description.  The  most  conspicuous  object  u 
the  church,  around  which  are  congregated  the  dwelling* 
of  the  padres,  and  of  the  soldiers  and  attendants  of  the 
establishment,  which  arc  built  with  some  pretensions  to 
order  and  comfort  ;  and  at  a  little  distance  stand  the  mud 
huts  or  the  Indians,  placed  in  squares  with  great  regularly. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  Indians,  who  are  under  the  abso- 
lute control  of  the  padres,  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  taLe 
care  of  the  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle  in  which  consists  the 
wealth  of  the  missions;  the  hides  and  tallow  sent  to  Mon- 
terey for  shipment  form  their  chief  source  of  revenue. 
Some  of  the  missions  possess  as  many  as  10,000  head  of 
cattle. 

San  Francisco  is  situated  about  three  mile*  to  the  south- 
east of  the  Presidio,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
plain.  Santa  Clara  is  in  an  extensive  plain  not  far  from  the 
ncad  of  the  southern  arm  of  the  port.  San  J  >se  is  at  the 
foot  of  tho  hills  to  the  south-east ;  and  the  two  more  modern 
missions  are  near  the  shores  of  tho  northern  arm.  Suppiie* 
of  meat  and  vegetables  are  plentiful,  and  the  country 
abounds  with  game  and  wild  fowl. 

The  Presidio  is  in  37°  48'  N.  lat.  and  122°  26'  W.  long 
High-water  at  full  and  change,  loh.  50m. ;  the  rise  is  eight 
feet. 

(Captain  Beechev  *  Voyage  to  the  Pacific.) 
SAN  MARI'NO.  Republic  of.  isasmall  territory. en 
sisting  chiefly  of  a  steep  mountain  with  its  offsets  and  vaikys, 
covering  an  area  of  about  27  square  miles.  It  is  situated  wuh- 
in  the  papal  province  of  Urbino,  and  about  ten  miles  from 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  Tho  whole  population  amount-,  t  * 
about  7000.  The  town  of  San  Marino  stands  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  mountain,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  an  oM 
castle  with  three  towers,  on  which  the  standard  of  the  re- 
public waves.  Tho  town  is  ill  built  and  ill  .paved  ;  thc*tr<vi» 
are  steep,  and  only  practicable  for  mules  and  donkeys.  Tin- 
square  before  tho  town-house  is  large,  and  commands  i 
fine  view  of  the  neighbouring  Apennines.  The  rhuufi  of 
the  Capuchins  contains  a  fine  painting  representing  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross.  Outside  of  the  tow  n  is  i\  Bort  >,  or 
suburb ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  arc  three  or  four 
villages,  Serravalle,  Acquariva,  Feglio,  &c  The  inhabit- 
ants have  cultivated  every  slip  of  ground  that  con  be  made 
productive;  they  make  somo  very  good  wine,  some  oil,  atvl 
rear  silk-worms,  the  produce  of  which  constitutes  an  article 
of  trade.  They  have  also  some  good  cattle.  They  import 
corn  from  the  neighbouring  Papal  Slate. 

The  origin  of  the  republic  of  San  Marino  is  lost  in 
the  obscurity  of  the  dark  ages.    Marinus,  a  troly  hermit 
from  Dalmalia,  is  said  to  have  retired  to  this  mountain 
in  the  fourth  century  of  our  rora,  and  after  his  death  a 
church  was  raised  to  his  memory,  and  a  village  grew  uj> 
round  the  spot.    In  the  tenth  century  it  became  a  walleil 
town  by  the  name  of  '  Plebs  Santi  Marini  cum  Castello.'  It 
seems  to  have  governed  itself  as  an  independent  munici- 
pality ;  and  we  find  in  the  twelfth  century  that  the  common.- 
or  San  Marino  purchased  some  lands  flora  the  neighbour 
ing  counts  of  Montcfeltro,  lords  of  Urbino.     During  the 
wars  of  the  Guclphs  and  Guibclin*.  the  people  of  Sat' 
Marino  took  the  part  of  the  latter,  together  with   tb>  r 
neighbours  of  Montefeltro.and  as  such  were  exeomtnunicau  •! 
by  Innocent  IV.    Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  popes,  in  consequence  of  the  cession  made  I; 
Rudolph  of  Habsburg  [Papal  State],   began    lo  soivi 
rectors  to  the  Romagna,  to  enforce  the  suzerainship  of  t!v 
papal  see  over  the  towns  and  lords  of  the  country.  Ore 
of  these  vicars,  Hildebrandinus,  bishopof  Arozzo,  about  the 
year  1291,  complained  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
of  Cesena,  no  other  place  in  Romagna  would  obey  his  injunc- 
tions. This  rector  appointed  a  certain  Theodoric,  canon  of  St. 
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Leo,  as  his  vicar  for  the  district  of  MonleMtro,  in  which  San 
Marino  was  included.  The  commune  of  San  Marino  being 
summoned,  like  the  rest,  by  the  vicar,  to  pay  certain  due* 
and  fees,  refused ;  and  the  matter  being  referred  to  a  learned 
judge  of  Rimini,  called  Palamede,  he  decided  that  the 
community  and  men  of  San  Marino  were  exempt  from  pay- 
ment, having  been  of  old  independent  of  all  foreign  domi- 
nion, a  decision  which  was  confirmed  by  the  vicar  Theodo- 
re in  a  charter  quoted  by  Delfico  in  his '  Sloria  di  San 
Marino.'  From  that  time  San  Marino  has  been  acknow- 
ledged as  an  independent  state  by  tbo  popes,  although  some 
popes,  or  rather  their  legates  in  the  Romagno,  havo  attempted 
at  times  to  enforce  their  authority  over  that  little  stale,  but 
the  attempt  has  not  been  persevered  in.  [Alhkroni.] 

When  Bonaparte  overthrew  the  papal  government,  he 
respected  the  independence  of  San  Marino;  and  in  IBM, 
when  the  pope  was  reinstated  in  his  dominions,  the  freedom 
of  the  republic  was  confirmed.  The  legislative  power  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  great  council  of  300  anziani,  or  elders,  and 
the  executive  consists  of  a  senate  of  twelve,  with  a  gonfa- 
loniere,  who  is  changed  every  three  months. 

SAN  REMO,  a  province  of  the  Sardinian  Slates,  forming 
part  of  the  duchy  of  Genoa,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Maritime  Alps,  which  divide  it  from  Piedmont,  east  by 
the  province  of  Oneglia,  west  by  the  county  of  Nizza  and 
the  principality  of  Monaco,  and  south  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  The  country  partakes  of  the  general  nature 
of  the  Riviera,  being  occupied  by  offsets  from  the  Alps, 
which  advance  to  the  sea-shore,  and  contain  between  them 
narrow  valleys  through  which  flow  several  torrents  that 
nro  generally  dry  in  summer.  The  lower  hills  and  valleys 
it nd  the  strips  of  level  ground  along  the  coast  produce  oil, 
oranges,  lemons,  and  wine.  The  climate  is  very  temperate 
and  genial,  tbo  thermometer  seldom  fulling  below  the  | 
freezing-point.  Even  date-trees  beer  fruit  in  somo  favour- 
able spots.  (Bertolotti,  t'iuggio  ne!la  Liguria.)  The  popu- 
lation of  the  province  consists  of  60,500  inhabitants,  distri- 
buted among  28  communes. 

Sam  Remo.  the  chief  town,  is  built  on  the  slope  of 
a  sleep  hill  which  rises  from  the  sea-coast;  the  mountains 
forming  a  semicircle  around  and  sheltering  it  from  the 
north  winds.  The  lower  hills  around  the  town  are  planted 
with  olive,  orange,  lemon,  fig,  almond,  and  pomegranate  trees, 
whi'-h  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  population  of  the  town  amounts  to  11,000,  nfnny  of 
wliom  arc  omplfeyed  as  seamen,  and  enjoy  a  good  reputa- 
tion for  honesty  and  mildness  of  character.  Murders, 
which  arc  not  uncommon  in  other  districts  of  this  coast,  are 
unknown  among  the  natives  of  San  Remo.  Before  1797 
San  Remo  had  eighty  large  merchant  vessels,  most  of  which, 
being  pressed  by  the  French  into  the  service  for  their  ex- 
pedition to  Eg>pt.  were  lost.  The  town  has  now  hardly  any 
other  but  coasting  craft,  with  which  it  trades  with  Marseille 
and  Genoa. 

Satt  Remo  has  a  communal  col  lego  with  about  400 
vtudeuls,  and  several  churches  and  palaces.  The  church 
Dell'  Assunla,  or  Dclks  Costa,  is  a  fine  structure  orna- 
mented with  several  columns  of  alabaster  and  crowned 
by  a  handsome  dome.  The  Palace  Borca  has  a  gallery  of 
good  paintings.  The  town  being  formerly  deficient  in  good 
water,  has  been  of  late  years  abundantly  supplied  with  it 
by  an  aqueduct  through  the  care  of  its  inlendente,  the 
Avvucato  Nota,  well  known  for  his  dramatic  works. 

San  Reiuo  dates  its  origin  from  tho  ninth  century,  having 
been  built  below  a  castle  on  the  hill  called  Cast  rum  S. 
Romuli.  from  the  name  of  a  bishop  of  Genoa  who  was 
buried  there,  and  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Saia- 
con*.  In  the  twelfth  century  San  Remo  was  an  independ- 
ent community  under  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  German 
emperors,  and  in  1 170  it  made  an  alliance  with  Genoa  and 
Nizza  for  the  mutual  protection  of  their  respective  shipping 
against  the  Pisans.  In  1199  however  San  Remo  placed 
itself  under  the  allegiance  of  Genoa,  with  a  reservation  of  its 
municipal  franchises  and  immunity  from  arbitrary  taxation. 
This  state  of  things,  which  was  common  to  most  towns  of 
the  Riviera,  lasted  till  1724,  when  the  Genoese  having  laid 
certain  duties  upon  the  latter,  the  people  of  San  Remo  took 
up  arms  and  dismissed  the  magistrates  sent  by  Genoa. 
But  through  the  mediation  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  the 
former  relations  between  the  metropolis  and  its  depend- 
encies were  re-established.  In  1753  however,  in  consequence 
of  fresh  dissensions,  the  Genoese  sent  an  armed  force  to 
San  Remo.  built  a  castle  to  overawe  the  town,  and  deprived 
P.  C  Na.  1279. 


the  citizens  of  most  of  their  privileges.  Some  time  after 
an  anonymous  writer  published  '  Mcmoires  touchant  la 
Supcnonte  Imperiale  sur  les  villes  de  Genes  et  de  San 
Remo,'  Ratisbon,  1768,  in  which,  referring  to  tho  old 
suzerainty  of  the  emperors  over  the  whole  of  the  towns  of 
this  coast,  he  said  that  San  Remo  could  not  be  bound 
by  allegiance  to  Genoa,  but  was  merely  connected  by  a  Con- 
vention. The  Genoese  on  their  side  attempted  to  prove 
*  their  old  high  dominion  over  the  whole  of  Liguria  inde- 
pendently of  the  Empire.'  (Accinelli,  Compendto  delle 
Storie  di  Genova,  vol.  ii.) 

San  Remo  has  produced  some  learned  men,  among  others 
Michel  Augclo  da  San  Remo,  an  Orientalist,  who  lived  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  Francesco  Maria  Gaud-o, 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Rome,  and 
the  author  of  several  valuable  works,  especially  on  hydraulics, 
who  died  in  1 793. 

The  only  other  place  of  any  importance  in  the  province 
is  Ventimiglia,  the  antient  Albium  Intemelium.  a  well- 
built  town  of  5700  inhabitants,  on  the  sea-coast  at  the 
mouth  of  tho  Roia,  and  a  bishop's  sec.  The  cathedral,  a 
structure  of  the  middle  ages,  is  said  to  be  built  on  the  re- 
mains of  a  temple  of  Juno  raised  by  the  consul  M.  /Krui- 
lius,  after  bis  last  victory  over  the  Ligurians,  u.c.  187.  (Liv  , 
39,  c.  2.)  The  church  of  St.  Michael  is  partly  built  with 
the  remains  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Castor  and  Pollux. 
The  town  contains  several  Roman  inscriptions.  Father 
Angelico  Aprosio,  a  native  of  Ventimiglia,  and  a  great 
philologist  and  bibliographer  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
bequeathed  a  considerable  library  to  the  Augustine  con- 
vent in  the  town,  which  was  plundered  of  its  best  works, 
by  the  revolutionists  of  Genoa,  it  is  said,  during  the  French 
invasion  in  1797. 

In  the  eleventh  century  Ventimiglia  had  its  counts,  who 
afterwards  became  feudatories  of  the  city  of  Genoa.  This 
relation  was  confirmed  by  the  diploma  of  the  emperor  Fre- 
deric I.,  dated  116  .',  which  granted  to  the  republic  of  Genoa 
the  whole  Riviera  from  Monaco  to  La  Spczia,  as  an  im- 
perial fief,  saving  the  rights  of  the  respective  counts  and 
marquises.  In  the  thirteenth  century  Ventimiglia  was  a 
subject  of  dispute  between  Genoa  and  the  Anjou  counts  of 
Provence.  In  April,  1 794,  the  French,  who  had  already 
taken  possession  of  Nizza  and  Monaco,  appeared  before 
Ventimiglia.  The  Genoese  governor,  not  having  the  means 
of  resistance,  could  only  protest  against  this  violation  of  a 
neutral  territory.  The  French  then  spread  along  tho 
Riviera,  from  whence,  two  years  after,  they  penetrated  into 
the  plains  of  Lombardy. 

Between  Ventimiglia  and  San  Remo,  on  a  hill  above  the 
road,  is  the  village  of  Pcrinaldo,  the  birth-place  of  the  astro- 
nomer DomenicoCassini,  and  his  nephew  Maraldi,  likewise 
an  astronomer,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1729. 

The  province  of  Son  Remo  was  for  a  long  time  tho  ex- 
treme boundary  of  tho  Genoese  territory.  It  has  been  also 
considered,  geographically  speaking,  as  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Italy  on  this  side,  the  offsets  of  the  Maritime  Alps 
from  the  group  of  tho  Col  di  Teiida  coming  close  to  the  tea 
near  Monaco,  and  closing  Hie  passage,  whilst  the  river  Roia. 
which  descends  from  Tcnda,  (lows  along  their  eastern  or 
Italian  base.  [Monaco.]  The  country  of  Nizza,  which  lies 
to  the  west  of  the  mountains,  is  open  on  the  side  of  Pro- 
vence, the  Var  being  rather  a  conventional  thon  a  geogra- 
phical boundary.  In  tho  Antonine  Itinerary  the  boun- 
dary between  Italy  and  Gaul  is  placed  at  tho  mountain 
summit,  now  called  Colle  dellaTurbia,  on  the  road  between 
Villafranca  and  Monaco,  upon  which  a  splendid  trophy  was 
raised  by  tho  senate  to  Augustus,  in  commemoration  of  his 
having  finally  subjected  all  the  Alpine  tribes,  of  which  an 
inscription,  given  by  Pliny  (iii.  20),  recorded  tho  names.  A 
fragment  of  the  inscription,  with  the  words  *  Gentes  Alpinre 
devictSB,'  is  seen  upon  a  gate  leading  to  the  square  of  S. 
Giovanni  in  tho  village  of  Turbia,  as  well  as  fragments  of 
columns  and  other  remains.  Tho  neighbouring  church  was 
built  with  stones  taken  from  the  monument,  the  massive 
round  tower  or  body  of  which,  that  bore  the  colossal  statue 
of  Augustus,  still  remained  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
was  used  as  a  castle  to  defend  the  pass;  but  Marshal  Villars, 
in  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  blew  up  the  greater  part  of  it. 
The  remaining  part  is  called  by  the  natives  'II  trufeo  di 
Augusto.' 

SAN  SEBASTIAN.   [Sbbastiak,  San.] 
SANA.  [Arabia] 

SANADON,  NOEL-ETIENNE,  was  born  at  Rouen, 
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February  16, 1676.  Having  entered  early  into  the  order  of 
Jesuits  he  became  professor  of  rhetoric  first  at  Caen,  and 
afterward*  at  Paris.  On  the  death  of  Pi  re  Ducerceau,  ho 
was  appointed  tutor  to  the  Prince  de  Conti.  through  whose 
influence  he  became,  in  1 728,  librarian  of  the  College  de 
Louis  If  Grand,  which  situation  he  held  till  his  death,  Oc- 
tober 22,  1733. 

The  Pcre  Sanation  was  possessed  of  considerable  erudi- 
tion, and  was  on  terras  of  intimacy  with  Huet  ami  most  of 
the  other  learned  men  of  his  lime.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
prose  translation  of  Horace.  '  Les  Poesies  d'Horaco,  dis- 
poses suivant  POrdre  chrunologiqiie.  et  traduites  en  Fran- 
eais,  arte  des  Remarque*  ct  den  Dissertation?  critique*,' 
Paris  and  Amsterdam.  1  "iH.  2  vols.  4  to.  There  is  a  subse- 
quent editmn  in  8  vols,  12mo.,  1769.  This  translation  is 
better  than  that'of  Dacier.  and  has  smoothed  the  way  for 
following  translators,  but  it  possesses  few  of  the  beauties 
of  Horace.  Sanadon  is  the  author  of  a  Latin  heroic  poem, 
'  Nicanor  Moriens,'  which  contain*  some  pleating  imitation* 
of  Theocritus,  Anacreon,  and  other  Greek  pool*.  He  w  rote 
also  some  Lalin  lyric  poems,  *  Corminum  I.ihri  Quatuor,' 
Paris,  1715,  12rao.,  and  translated  the  '  Pervigilium  Ve- 
neris,' Paris,  1 728,  1 2tno.  Many  of  hi*  Lalin  verses  and 
Latin  discourses  have  been  published  separately,  of  which 
a  detail  is  given  in  Moreri's  1  Diclionnaire  Hislorique,'  edi- 
tion of  1760. 

SANCKRRE.  [Cmta-l 

SANCHEZ.  FRANCISCO,  commonly  called  •  El  Bro- 
cense,'  an  etuincnt  classical  scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  born  at  Las  Brocas,  in  the  province  of  Estromadura  in 
Spain,  in  1523.  He  commenced  his  studies  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Valladolid,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  in  1551.  From  thence  he  went  to  Salamanca,  where, 
having  been  incorporated  in  the  university,  he  obtained,  in 
1554,  the  chair  of  rhetoric,  and  also  taught  Greek  and 
Latin  with  the  highest  reputation.  Justus  Lipsius,  Sciop- 
pius,  and  other  learned  scholars  of  his  time  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  him.  The  former  bestows  on  him  the 
cpiihcts  '  divine'  and  '  admirable,'  and  in  one  of  his  letters 
(Ad  /Infos  ft  HinpanM.  p.  89)  calls  hint  '  Mcrcurius  atquo 
Apollo  Hispanin?.'  In  1574  Sanchez  took  the  doctor's  degree. 
Ho  had  already  edited  Persius  PomponiusMela,  the '  Ibis' of 
Ovidius,  Virgil's  '  Bucolic*,'  and  Horace's  'Art  of  Poetry.' 
He  now  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  the  composition  of  the 
work  which  gained  him  most  reputation,  namely,  his  *  Mi- 
nerva; seu  deCausi*  Ijngun?  LatinnjComtuentarius.'  which 
appeared  for  the  first  lime  at  Salamanca  in  15*7,  Svo.,  and 
was  often  reprinted  during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  more 
modern  times  at  Amsterdam.  1704,  1 7<>1,  Mvo.,  with  remark* 
by  Sci<>ppui*  and  numerous  annotation*  by  James  Voorbroek. 
[pKttizoNius  ]  Another  edition  was  published  at  Utrecht, 
I  795,  with  the  additions  of  Everard  Scheid.  The' Minerva ' 
is  a  work  in  which  the  rules  of  Latin  syntax  are  explained 
by  means  of  quotations  from  the  classic  authors.  It  gained 
it*  author  great  reputation  among  the  learned  of  his  time. 
In  1593  Sanchez  resigned  the  chair  of  rhetoric  in  favour  of  his 
MMi-in-law  Barlholotne  do  Cespedes, and  reserved  for  himself 
those  of  Latin  and  Greek  grammar,  which  he  filled  till  the 
time  of  Ins  death.  Sanchez  died  on  the  17th  January. 
1601,  at  the  age  nf  77.  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the 
convent  of  San  Francisco.  Besides  the  above-mentioned 
he  wrote  the  following  works: — '  Verm  hrevisquo  Gram- 
maticc*  I-atina)  Instiiutiones '  (Salamanca,  I5t*7,  Bvo), 
which  he  subsequently  published  in  Spanish  under  the 
title  '  Arte  para  saber  Lititf  (Sal.,  1 505,  8vo  );  '  Gramma- 
tical Gm'rjo  Compendium'  (Satam.,  1592,  Antw.,  1591, 
Svo.);  '  De  Arte  Dicendi,'  Salam..  1556;  '  De  Intcrpre- 
taudis  Auctoribiis.  sive  do  Bxercita'ione,' Antw.,  1542  and 
1592;  *  Paradoxa,' Antw.,  1582,  Svo.;  '  Orgnmtm  Dialec- 
ticum  et  Rhotorieum,'  Salam.,  15S8,  Svo.;  '  De  Noiinullis 
Porphyrii  alioruinquc  in  Dialectica  Erronbns  Seholto  Dia- 
lcetica?.'  Salam.,  15H8  and  1597.  He  also  published  a  very 
learned  Commentary  on  the  'Emblems'  of  Andrea  Ahiati, 
Ley  den,  1563 ;  on  the  '  Sylvro'  of  Ani*elo  Politiano,  Salam., 
1554;  on  the  Poems  of  Juan  de  Mena  [Mkna];  on  the 
works  of  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega.  Salam.,  1574.  All  'h'uf 
minor  works,  with  the  exception  of  the  'Minerva,'  were' 
collected  and  published  at  Geneva  in  1 766.  4  vols.  8vo.; 
preQxcd  to  the  first  volume  is  the  life  of  the  author  by 
Gregorio  Mayans. 

Sanchez,  Francisco,  an  eminent  physician,  who  lived 
at  the  same  time  as  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article,  has 
often  been  mistaken  for  him.   He  was  born  of  Jewish 


parents,  but  embraced  the  Christian  religion.  Ho  died  •& 
1632.  'His  works,  among  which  is  a  valuable)  Commenun 
ou  the  Physics  of  Aristotle,  were  published  after  his  death, 
Toulouse.  1636,  4to. 

SANCHEZ,  THOMAS,  a  learned  theologian,  was  bora 
at  Cordova  in  1550,  of  noble  parents.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  entered  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  course  of 
time  became  director  of  the  noviciate  at  Granada. 
reputation  for  sanctity  and  theological  learning  was  *u<  b 
that  he  was  consulted  on  difficult  cases  of  cotmcience  by 
persons  from  all  parts  of  Spain  and  Italy.  This  induced 
Itim  to  write  his  '  Disputationcs  de  Sanclo  Matrimonii  Sacra 
mcnto,'  which  he  intended  as  a  sort  of  manual  for  con- 
fessors. This  work,  in  which  the  author  displayed  grrai 
learning,  ha*  been  the  subject  of  much  animadvert 
(Bayle's  Diet.,  vol.  i.v,  p.  45),  owing  to  the  free  manmr 
in  which  the  subject  i*  treated.  It  was  first  printed  »t 
Geneva,  1602,  folio,  and  has  subsequently  gone  thruucl, 
fifteen  different  editions.  He  also  wrote 'Opus  Morale  in  Prx- 
eepta  Decalogi,'  Mad,  1613;  and'  Consilia,  seu  Opusculs 
Muraha,' Lyon,  1634-5.  Sanchez  died  1 9th  May,  I C 1  u,  at 
Granada,  where  ho  was  interred  with  great  pomp. 

SANCHEZ  DE  ARE'VALO,  RODRIGO.  generally 
known  as  Rodericus  Sanctius,  a  Spanish  prelate,  much  ad- 
mired for  his  writings  on  ecclesiastical  history  and  other 
subjects,  was  born  at  Santa  Maria  do  Nieva,  in  the  diocvso 
of  Segovia,  in  1404.  After  receiving  his  classical  ed uc;i- 
tion  at  the  university  of  Salamanca,  and  obtaining  the  de- 
gree of  doctor,  he  entered  the  church,  and  was  made  suc- 
cessively archdeacon  of  Trevi/io  in  the  diocese  of  Burgos 
dean  of  Leon,. and  dean  of  Seville.  About  1440,  John  li- 
king of  Castile,  wishing  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Frederic 
III.,  chose  Sanchez  for  thai  purpose.  Sanchez  succeeded 
so  well  in  the  object  of  his  mission,  that  when  Cahxtus  111. 
became  pope,  he  was  sent  by  Henry  IV.  of  Castile  to  cou- 
ratulate  his  holiness  on  his  accession.  In  all  his  etnbasne* 
nchez  made  Latin  harangues  to  the  different  princes  to 
whom  he  was  sent.  These  harangues  are  still  preserved  io 
manuscript  in  the  Vatican  library.  On  the  accession  of 
Paul  II.,  Sanchez,  who  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  lu 
predecessor  to  settle  at  Rome,  was  appointed  by  that  pop* 
governor  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angclo,  and  keeper  of  the 
jewels  and  treasures  of  the  Roman  church ;  and  in  course 
of  time  promoted  to  the  bishoprics  of  Zamora,  Calaborra. 
and  Palencia,  which  he  however  governed  without  quitting 
Rome.  He  employed  all  the  time  ho  could?  spare  from  bi» 
official  duties  in  composing  several  works  most  of  which 
have  never  been  printed.  Hedied  at  Rome,  Oct,4tb.  1470, 
j  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Santiago  del  Spatrnuoh. 
He  wrote  the  following  works : — '  Speculum  Vitas  HuiD*n.-r. 
&.c.,'  being  a  treatise  on  morals,  divided  into  two  books  >n 
,  which  very  heavy  censure  is  passed  on  the  clergy.  Rome, 
I  1468,  folio;  'Epistola  do  Expugnationc  Nigroponiis,'  folio, 
without  date,  but  probably  before  the  author's  death. 
'Coropendiosa  Historia  Hispanica'  (Rome,  1470,  4to.).  de- 
dicated to  Henry  IV.  of  Castile;  this  was  subsequently 
reprinted  in  the  collection  entitled  *  Hispania  lllustiata." 
by  Andrea  Schott.  vol.  i.  (Frankfort,  1603).  'Liber  de 
Origine  ac  Differentia  Principalis,  &c.,'  being  a  trcaii*c 
wherein  the  author  labours  to  prove  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope  over  all  other  sovereigns,  Rome.  1521.  He  also  wrote 
many  more  works  on  different  subjects,  which  are  still  in 
manuscript  in  the  Vatican  library,  and  the  catalogue  of  which 
may  bo  seen  in  Nicolas  Antonio,'  Bib.,'  vol.  i.,  p.  297. 

SANCHUNIATHON,  a  Phoenician  writer,  whose  turn 
is  not  certain :  some  make  htm  a  contemporary  of  queen 
Semiramis  (Euseb,  Pray.  Kmn%.,  i.,  p.  31  ;  x.,  p.  4Si); 
and  others  say  that  he  lived  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war.  (Porphyr.  ap.  Euseb.,  1.  c. ;  Sukl.-is,  s.  v.  TLayx<»vvi5uY,\ 
His  birthplace,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  was  Bcry- 
tus,  though  Athenaius  (in.,  p.  126.  where  however  the  com- 
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ai'dwv)  and  Suidas  call  him  a  Tynan. 


He  was  the  contemporary  of  Adonilibnas,  a  king  of  By  bios, 
to  whom  he  was  engaged  as  secretary;  and  it  was  at  the 
request  of  this  king  that  he  wrote  his  principal  work.  Suidas 
mentions  the  titles  of  two  works  of  Sanchuniathon.  one 
^Hed  w»pi  ri/c  'Bp/ioP  ^wioXoviac ;  another  A.'vwa-ruir* 
XoyH*'A4henams  speaks  of  *o4v«i«a  of  Sanchuniathon,  i>. 
*  A  History  of  Phoenicia,'  which  by  otbor  antient  writers  is 
called  4>oipiki*>}  tttropia,  or  ♦oiviV*»>  Siokoyia.  (Porphyr.,  De 
Abttin.  ab  Anim.,  p-.-94:  Theodoret,  p.  34.)  But  these 
three  titles  probably  re  for  to  different  portions  of  the  same 
work,  namely,  to  his  *  History  af  Phoenicia  '  in  which  he 
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described  the  religious  as  well  as  the  profane  history  of  his 
own  country,  and  also  the  theology  of  Egypt.  He  is  said  to 
have  derived  most  of  his  information  from  the  books  of 
Taaut  (Hermes),  or  from  Hierombal,  a  priest  of  the  god 
'It vu  (perhaps  Jehovah) ;  and  if  the  latter  be  the  same  as 
Jerobaal  (Gideon)  in  too  book  of  Judges,  Sanchuniathon 
must  have  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century  before  the 
Christian  sera.  But  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  these 
and  similar  conjectures ;  and  some  critics  have  gone  bo  far 
as  to  deny  the  existence  of  Sanchuniathon. 

The  original  works  of  Sanchuniathon.  which  were  written 
in  the  Phoenician  language,  are  now  lost,  and  even  the 
anlients  who  speak  of  them  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  them  in  the  original  language,  but  they 
apeak  of  a  Greek  translation  made  by  Philo  of  Byblus,  a 
grammarian  who  lived  during  the  latter  half  of  the  first  cen- 
tury of  our  mra.    The  original  work  of  Sanchuniathon  is 
said  to  hare  consisted  of  eight  books  (Porphyr.,  De  Absti- 
nent., ii.,  p.  94),  but  the  translation  of  Philo  was  divided  into 
nino  books.    (Euseb.,  Prttrp.  Evans.,  i.,  p.  31.)    The  work 
of  Eusebius  just  referred  to  contains  a  considerable  frag- 
ment of  the  history  of  Sanchuniathon,  which  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  gods  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  and  till 
within  the  last  few  years  this  and  a  few  other  fragments,  as 
translated  by  Philo.  were  the  only  parts  of  the  work  of  San- 
chuniathon which  were  known.    A  very  useful  edition  of 
these  fragments  was  published  at  Leipzig,  in  1826,  by  J.  C. 
Orelli,  under  tho  title  '  Sanction iathonis  Berytii  Fragment* 
de  CosmogoniaetThcologia  Phmuicium,  Gr.  etLat.  recogn. 
emend,  not.  sel.  Scaligcri,  Bocharti,  G.  J.  Vossii,  Cumber- 
land! aliorumque  permult.  suisque  animdv.,  iliustr.  J.  C. 
Orelli.'    But  in  the  year  1835  a  MS.  containing  the  whole 
of  the  nine  books  of  Philo's  translation  of  Sanchuniathon 
was  discovered  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  de  Merinhao, 
in  the  province  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho  in  Portugal,'  by 
Colonel  Pereiro ;  or  according  to  others,  by  a  German  sur- 
geon. The  discovery  of  so  important  a  work  created  a  great 
sensation  throughout  Europe,  but  the  opinions  of  scholars 
were  dividod ;  some  declared  the  work  to  be  a  forgery  of 
Philo,  while  others,  and  especially  Grotefend.  exerted  their 
utmost  to  prove  that  tho  work  was  the  real  translation  of 
Sanchuniathon  made  by  Philo.  The  controversy  was  at  the 
time  carried  on  with  great  zeal  in  Germany,  and  the  result 
was,  that  at  last  almost  all  scholars  agreed  that  the  work 
is  spurious.  In  183G  Wagenfeld  published  a  German  transla- 
tion of  it,  with  an  introductory  discourse  by  Grotefend,  under 
the  title  '  Sanchuniathon's  Urgescbichle  der  Phuemzier,  in 
cinem  Au.nuge  aus  der  wieder  aufgefundeneu  HattdschriA 
von  Philo's  vollsland.    Uebersctzung  nebst  Bemerkungen 
von  Fr.  Wagenfeld  mit  einera  Vorworte  von  G.  F.  Grotefend, 
mit  einem  Facsimile,'  Hanover,  1836.    The  year  following 
there  appeared  '  Sanchuniathonis  Historiarum  Phoenicia} 
libros  novoni,  Greece  versos  a  Philone  Byblio,  edidtt  Lati- 
naquo  versione  donavit  F.  Wagenfeld,'  Bremsc,  1837,  8vo. ; 
and  another  German  translation,  *  Sanchuniathon's  Phocni- 
cisclie  Geschichte  ;  nach  der  Griechischeii  Bearbeitung  des 
Philo  von  By  bios  ins  Deutsche  ubersetzt,  mil  einer  Vorrede,' 
Liibeck,  IS37,  8vo.   Compare,  on  Sanchuniathon  in  general, 
J.  A.  Fabricius, '  Bibltoth.  Graec.,'  vol.  i.,  p.  222,  &c. :  and 
respecting  the  controversy  on  tho  new  discovery,  C.  L.  Grote- 
fend, '  Die  Sanchuniathouieche  Streitfragenachungedruck- 
tcn  Biiefen  gewiirdigt,'  Hanover,  1836, 8vo. ;  Schmidt, '  Der 
neuentdecklu  Sanchuniathon,  ein   Bricfwechscl,'  Altona, 
1838.  8vo.;  and  Movers,  '  Die  Phmiizior,'  p.  1 16,  &c 

SAN  CROFT,  WILLIAM,  born  1616.  died  1693,  an 
eminent  and  learned  prelate  of  the  English  church,  was 
born  at  Fresingfield  in  Suffolk,  and  being  remarked  while 
at  school  for  his  piety  and  extraordinary  powers  and  attain- 
ments, was  early  destined  for  the  church,  and  sent  to  study- 
in  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  living  in  the 
University  in  1642.  but  he  soon  after  lost  his  fellowship  at 
Emmanuel  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  take  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant. 

While  in  the  University,  he  was  a  most  diligent  student. 
Wo  are  not  informed  what  he  did  from  tho  time  when  ho 
lost  his  fellowship  to  the  return  of  tho  king,  but  it  was 
during  this  period  that  he  produced  his  work  entitled  '  Mo- 
dern Policies  and  Practices,'  a  work  containing  statements 
of  general  principles  in  politics,  but  intended  plainly  to  bear 
on  the  prevalent  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  day.  Some 

Cart  of  the  time  was  speut  abroad.    A  little  before  the 
ing's  return,  he  was  in  England,  and  chosen  one  of  the 
University  preachers;  in  the  same  year  he  was  collated  to 


the  rectory  of  Houghton-le-Spring,  and  made  a  prebendary 
of  the  church  of  Durham.  His  rise  was  now  rapid:  in 
1662  ho  was  made  roaster  of  Emmanuol;  in  1663.  dean  of 
York  ;  in  1664.  dean  of  St.  Paul's;  in  1668,  archdeacon  of 
Canterbury;  and  in  1678,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

While  in  this  high  dignity,  he  performed  many  useful 
works.  But  a  change  was  at  hand.  King  James  II.  found 
no  countenance  from  the  archbishop  in  his  designs  o  intro- 
duce popery,  nor  passive  acquiescence;  and  when  he  had 
issued  his  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  required 
the  clergy  to  publish  it,  Bancroft  refused,  and,  accompanied 
by  six  other  bishops,  presented  a  petition  to  the  king  against 
the  declaration.  This  petition  was  treated  as  a  libel,  oud 
the  seven  prelates  wero  committed  to  the  Tower,  but  on 
their  trial  were  acquitted.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
much  employed  in  endeavouring  to  effect  a  comprehension 
of  the  dissenters  and  the  church.  He  concurred  in  the 
declaration  for  a  free  parliament  when  King  James  had 
withdrawn  himself,  but  when  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange  were  declared  king  and  queen,  he,  together  with 
several  other  of  the  prelates  and  many  of  the  inferior  clergy, 
refused  to  acknowledge  them  as  such,  and  he  was  in  conse- 
quence deprived  of  his  dignity. 

Tillotson  was  nominated  his  successor ;  and  as  to  San- 
croft  himself,  he  did  not  long  survive.  Retiring  to  Fres- 
ingfield. the  place  of  his  birth,  he  lived  there  in  a  state  of 
great  seclusion  till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  November 
24,  1693.  He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  that  place, 
under  a  tomb,  the  inscription  on  which,  written  by  himself, 
is  characteristic  and  remarkable : — *  William  Sancroft,  born 
in  this  parish;  afterwards,  by  the  providence  of  God,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  at  last,  deprived  of  all  which  he  could 
not  keep  with  a  good  conscience,  returned  hither  to  end  his 
life,  and  professeth  here,  at  the  foot  of  his  tomb,  that  as 
naked  be  came  forth,  so  naked  he  must  return,  the  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  (as  the  Lord  pleases, 
»o  things  come  to  pass),  blessed  be  the  name  of  tho  Lord.' 
There  is  more  of  it,  but  this  is  tho  most  striking  part. 

SANCTIFICATION,  a  term  in  Theology,  denoting  the 
highest  Christian  attainment;  the  state  of  those  who  are 
perfectly  pure  and  holy,  having  lost  tho  inclination  to  vice, 
and  are  wholly  devoted  to  virtue  and  godliness.  It  is  under- 
stood to  be  produced  by  the  special  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  to  ensue  upon  justification. 

SA'NCTIUS.  [Sanchkz.] 

SANCTO'RIUS,  tho  Latinized  form  of  the  name  of  an 
eminent  Italian  physician,  who  was  called  in  his  own 
language  Santorio.  He  was  born  in  1 56 1 ,  at  Capo  d'  Istria, 
studied  medicine  and  took  his  degree  at  Padua,  and  then 
settled  at  Venice  as  a  practitioner,  where  he  had  consider- 
able success.  In  1611  he  was  recalled  to  Padua,  and  ap- 
pointed professor  of  the  theory  of  medicine  in  that  uni- 
versity. He  there  commenced  a  series  of  observations  on 
insensible  perspiration,  which  have  made  his  name  known 
throughout  Europe,  oven  among  those  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  medical  profession.  '  For  the  better  carrying  on  these 
experiments,'  says  Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  No.  25,  '  he 
contrived  a  certain  mathematical  chair,  which  was  so  artifi- 
cially hung  upon  springs  that  it  would  weigh  anything  as 
well  as  a  pair  of  scales.  By  this  means  he  discovered  how 
many  ounces  of  his  food  passed  by  perspiration,  what  quan- 
tity of  it  was  turned  into  nourishment,  and  how  much  went 
away  by  the  other  channels  and  distributions  of  nature.'  He 
continued  to  lecture  at  Padua  to  numerous  audiences  for 
thirteen  years,  until  his  reputation  occasioning  his  being  fre- 
quently sent  for  to  Venice  by  the  people  of  distinction  in  that 
city,  be  resigned  his  chair,  in  order  to  dedicate  all  his  time 
to  medical  practice.  His  resignation  was  accepted,  but  the 
salary  continued ;  and  with  this  testimony  of  the  publio 
esteem  he  removed  and  settled  finally  at  \  enice,  where  he 
died  in  163G,  aged  seventy-five.  A  marble  statue  was 
erected  to  his  honour  in  the  cloister  of  the  Servites,  where 
he  was  interred ;  and  the  College  of  Physicians  at  Venice, 
in  return  for  a  legacy  which  he  bequeathed  them,  an- 
nually commemorate  him  in  a  laudatory  harangue.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  ],  •  Methodus 
vitandorum  Errorum  omnium  qui  in  Arte  Medics'  con- 
tingutit  Libri  XV..'  Venet.,  1602,  fol.,  and  several  times 
reprinted.  Haller  gives  a  short  analysis  of  its  contents 
(Biblioth.  Medic.  Pract.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  351),  says  that  there  is 
much  useful  matter  in  it,  and  calls  it'maRiii  momenti 
opus,  etai  raro  citatur.'  2,  'Commentarius  in  Artcm  Medi 
cinalem  Galeni.*  Venet..  1612,  fol.    '  Fusissitnam  opus.' 
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«.;,y.s  Hnller,  '  ut  (tedium  lection  is  vix  foraa.'  3, '  Are  do 
Slats  a  Mudicitia  Sectionibus  Aphorismorum  Sepfem 
comprehetisa,'  Venet.,  1614,  12mo.  This  is  the  work  by 
winch  hi*  uaine  is  best  known,  of  which  there  were  nume- 
rous editions,  and  which  was  translated  into  several  modern 
languages.  The  latest  edition  that  the  writer  has  seen 
quoted  is  that  with  a  Commentary  by  A.  C.  Lorry,  Paris, 
1770,  I2mu.  There  is  a  French  translation  by  I.c  Breton, 
Pans,  1 722.  8vo.,  and  by  Pierre  Noguez,  1  7*25,  1 2 mo.,  2  vols. ; 
an  Italian  one  be  F.  Chiori,  Venice,  1743;  a  German  one, 
Bremen,  1736, 8vo. ;  and  an  English  one,  Land.,  1676, 12 mo., 
and  another  by  Dr.  Quincy,  third- edit.,  Lond ,  1723,  fcvo. 
It  contains  the  results  of  a  long  series  of  observations  made 
upon  the  weight  of  his  own  body,  and  the  external  causes 
wh.ch  influenced'  its  increase  "or  diminution.  He  treats 
especially  of  insensible  perspiration,  on  the  due  amount 
of  which  he  makes  health  and  disease  depend.  There  is 
much  curious  and  valuable  matter  in  the  work,  though 
the  advances  of  modern  science  have  thrown  some  doubt 
upon  the  infallibility  of  some  of  his  aphorisms.  He 
unquestionably  conferred  a  benefit  on  medical  science  by 
directing  the  observations  of  medical  men  to  the  functions 
of  the  skin ;  but  unfortunately  the  doctrines  were  extended 
much  too  fur ;  and  coinciding  with  the  mechanical  princi- 
ples which  were  coming  into  vogue  after  the  discovery  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  with  tho  chemical 
notions  which  were  not  yet  exploded,  they  contributed  to  com- 
plete the  establishment  of  the  humoral  pathology,  under 
the  shackles  of  which  the  practice  of  medicine  continued 
almost  to  our  own  times.  4,  '  Commenttrius  in  Primum 
Pen  Prirai  Libri Canonis  Avicennoo,'  Venet.,  1626,  fol.  'Me- 
morabile  opus,'  says  Hallcr, 'plcnumque  propriorum  in- 
ventorum  ct  cogitationum  apud  auctorctn  primum  nata- 
rum.'  In  it  he  describes  an  instrument  that  he  had  in- 
vented for  measuring  the  force  of  the  pulse,  and  several  new 
instruments  of  surgery.  He  was  also  tho  first  physician 
who  attempted  to  measure  by  the  thermometer  (then  newly- 
invented)  the  heat  of  the  skin  in  different  diseases,  and  at 
different  periods  of  the  same  disease.  5, '  Common tarius  in 
Priruam  Sectioncm  Aphorismorum  Hippocratis,'  Venet., 
1629,  8vo.  A  work  not  of  much  value.  6,  'Liber  de  Re- 
mcdiorum  Iuvenlionc,'  Veuet.,  1629,  fvo.,  contains  nothing 
remarkable  except  the  account  of  some  post  mortem  exami- 
nations. A  letter  by  Sanctorius, '  Do  Calculo,'  is  inserted 
in  Jo.  van  Beverwvck's  *  De  Calculo  Renum  et  Vesica?  Liber 
Singularis,  cum  fepistolis  ct  Consultatiotnbus  Magnorum 
Virorum.*  Lugd.  Bat.,  1638,  12mo.  All  his  works  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  four  volumes,  4to.,  Venet.,  1660. 

SANCTUARY,  in  English  law.  a  consecrated  place 
which  gives  protection  to  a  criminal  taking  refuge  there. 
The  word  also  signifies  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  which 
was  granted  by  the  king  for  tho  protection  of  the  life 
of  an  offender.  Among  the  Saxons  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary  was  regulated  by  law,  and  all  persons  were 
prohibited  from  violating  it  by  taking  away  or  molest- 
ing the  offender,  who  bad  a  right  to  remain  in  sanc- 
tuary thirty  days,  after  winch  he  was  to  be  delivered  safe 
te  his  relation*.  The  institution  was  probably  beneficial  ; 
in  those  times.  It  took  away  from  parties  the  opportunity  ' 
of  avenging  their  wrongs  upon  the  offender,  and  gave  him 
time  to  collect  the  mulct,  which  was  then  the  legal  penalty 
for  many  crimes.  The  same  custom  prevailed  after  the  Con- 
quest ;  but  under  the  dominion  of  the  Normans  there  appear 
early  to  have  existed  two  kinds  of  sanctuary,  one  general, 
which  belonged  to  every  church,  and  another  peculiar, 
which  commenced  and  bad  its  force  in  a  grant  by  charter 
from  the  king.  This  peculiar  sanctuary  could  not  be 
claimed  by  prescription  only,  and  it  was  also  necessary  that 
it  should  be  supported  by  usage  within  legal  memory,  and 
allowance  before  tho  justices  in  eyre.  These  two  kinds 
differed  from  each  other  with  respect  to  some  of  their  privi- 
leges. Tho  general  sanctuary  afforded  a  refuge  to  those 
only  who  had  been  guilty  of  capital  felonies.  On  reaching 
it,  the  felon  was  bound  to  declare  that  he  hod  committed 
felony,  and  camo  to  save  his  life.  If  he  neglected  to  do 
this,  he  might  immediately  be  dragged  from  the  place. 
After  this  declaration,  he  had  tho  option,  within  forty  days, 
either  of  surrendering  himself  to  justice,  or  of  stating  before 
the  coroner  the  particular  circumstances  of  his  offence,  and 
taking  the  oath  of  abjuration,  by  which  he  swore  forthwith  to 
leave  England,  and  never  to  return  without  the  king's  per- 
mission. The  consequence  of  abjuration  was  the  attainder 
of  his  blood,  and  the  consequent  forfeiture  of  all  his  goods 


|  and  chattel*.  "After  taking  tin-  oath,  a  purl  was  assigned  to 
;  him  by  which  to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  a  certain  time  waj 
:  allowed  for  this  purpose.    It  seems  however  that  if  he 
|  refused  to  leave  the  sanctuary,  the  lay  officers  had  no  au- 
l  thority  to  remove  liim  ;  and  in  case  the' spiritual  authorities 
,  declined  to  act,  there  were  no  means  of  removing  him  ex- 
cept by  starving  him  out.    If  during  the  forty  days,  or  af;i-r 
I  the  oath  of  abjuration,  and  during  his  journey  for  the  pur- 
j  pose  of  quitting  the  realm,  he  was  legally  proceeded  against. 
1  lie  might  plead  his  privilege  of  sanctuary  ro  an  appeal  «ir 
'  indictment.    A  peculiar  sanctuary  might,  if  such  privilege 
j  was  granted  by  the  charter,  afford  a  place  of  refuse  even  for 
tho*e  who  had  committed  high  or  petty  treason ;   and  a 
!  party  escaping  thither  might,  if  he  cho*e.  remain  undis- 
turbed for  life.    Ho  stjll  however  had  the  option  to  take 
the  oath  of  abjuration  and  quit  the  realm.  Sanctuary 
seems  in  neither  case  to  have  been  allowed  as-a  protection 
to  those  who  escaped  from  the  sheriff  after  being  deli- 
vered to  bim  for  the  purpose  of  execution.    It  appears  alw 
that  it  was  not  allowed  in  cases  of  sacrilege.    During  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  at  the  time  when 
the  religious  bouses  were  dissolved,  several  statutes  were 
passed  (26  Henry  VIII.,  c.  13;  .27  Henry  VIIL.  c.  l'J;  :ii 
Henry  VIII.,  c.  12),  which  regulated,  limited,  and  partially 
abolished  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  both  as  regarded  litis 
number  and  clauses  of  criminals  entitled  to  it.  and  also  the 
places  possessing  the  privilege.    Finally,  by  21  James  I  . 
c.  28,  s.  7,  it  was  enacted  that  no  sanctuary  or  privilege  ef 
sanctuary  should  thereafter  be  admitted  or  allowed  ui  any 
cose.  [Asylum.] 

(Reeves's  History  of  the  English  Law;  Comyn's  Digest, 
tit.  'Abjuration;'  4  Bl.,  Com.) 

SAND.  A  mass  of  any  comminuted  minerals  is  m 
popular  language  called  sand  ;  but  the  most  abundant  in- 
gredient in  the  extensive  sanilsof  the  deserts,  sca-shoic?. 
river-banks,  and  sod,  is  granular  quartz  or  flint. 

Little  attention  has  been  paid  by  geologists  to  this  abun- 
dant covering  of  the  earth's  surface.  Most  of  the  sarv!* 
which  we  observe  are  the  ruins  of  disintegrated  rocks  ;  red. 
whito,  grey,  black,  according  to  the  rocks  from  which  they 
were  derived.  On  examining  these  rocks  themselves.  w« 
And  them  composed  of  grains  of  such  sand,  not  cryslillizv.-l 
grains,  but  worn  and  rounded  on  their  surfaces  like  stnull 
pebbles.  Tho  parts  of  these  solid  rocks  then  have  orna 
existed  as  mere  loose  sand,  and  we  seem  to  return  in  a  circ^- 
to  tho  point  of  departure.  The  origin  of  sand  is  bow  ever 
seen  in  volcanic  dust  and  ashes—in  the  disintegration  of 
gronilic,  porphyritic, and  other pyrogenous  rocks; the  aggre- 
gation of  them  is  easily  understood  by  cvanvning  mil/stone 
grit,  new  red-sandstone,  or  tho  gres-de-Fon!ainbleau :  and 
the  disintegration  of  sandstones  is  too  common  a  pheno- 
menon in  English  Gothic  buildings. 

Soil  often  contains  sand,  though  the  subjacent  strata,  be 
wholly  calcareous  or  finely  argillaceous.  This  is  a  pheno- 
menon of  the  same  order  as  the  accumulation  of  detritus 
(boulders,  gravel,  clay,  &c.)  in  situations  far  from  the  na- 
tive place  of  such  materials.  It  proves  that  the  surface  has 
been  traversed  by  currents  of  water;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  an  observing  agriculturist,  that  the*c 
washings  of  the  oarlh's  surface,  by  mixing  materials  of 
different  qualities,  have  been  in  many  cases  the  cause  of  the 
fertility  of  soils. 

Some  sands  impregnated  with  oxide  of  iron  (and  thus 
often  blackened  or  rendered  ochraceous)  and  others  which 
ore  nearly  white,  ore  very  sterile;  others  of  a  grey  or  green 
brown,  or  redder  hue,  are  often  fertile.    The  latter  almost 
always  contain  argillaceous  ingredients  (often  a  proportion 
of  felspar),  utid  probably  it  is  in  a  great  degree  to  the  pre- 
sence of  potash  in  the  felspar  or  the  clay  that  trJfetr  supe- 
riority is  owing.  [Mam'RE.] 
SAND  GROUSE.  {Tktraonidjb] 
SAND  MARTIN.   fs  wallows.] 
SANDAL  WOOD.   [Sawtalace.* ;  Sastalum.] 
SANDAL-WOOD,  RED.  or  Red  Saunders  Wood  ,f 
Commerce.  [I'tkrocarpus.] 

SANDARAC  (incorrectly  called  a  gum,  bcin^  alto- 
gether destitute  of  that  principle,  and  consisting  of  a  iui\- 
lure  of  tno  different  kinds  of  resin  and  a  little  volatile  o<\> 
is  a  secretion  from  the  Callilris  quadrivalvis  (Thuya  arti- 
culate, Desf.),  a  tree  of  enormous  size,  native  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  province  of  Temme  in  the  kingdom  of  Maroccu, 
and  there  called  Arar.  (Jackson,  Travels  in  Morocco, 
p.  78.)   It  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  bark,  and  cua- 
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crates  on  the  surface.  It  occurs  in  small,  irregulur,  but 
rather  elongated,  seldom  perfectly  round  tears,  or  in  mosses 
ran  together,  whicb  are  rarely  of  any  considerable  size,  of 
a  light  yellow  colour,  sometimes  verging  to  brownish,  of  a 
dull  hue  externally,  generally  covered  with 'powder,  but 
wluti  this  is  removed,  semitransparenr.  It  break-*  easily  with 
a  coiu-Iioidal  fracture  and  vitreous  lustre.  Tbc  powder  is 
lvhite.  and  forms  the  substance  called  pounce.  By  chewing 
it  forms  a  fine  powder,  which  does  not  agglutinate,  and  has 
a  faint  balsamic  taste.  At  ordinary  temperature*  it  is  without 
odour,  but  by  the  application  of  beat  it  easily  inelis  and  dif- 
fuses a  strong  though  not  unpleasant  odour,  resembling  tbat 
of  juniper  or  mastic,  but  not  so  agreeable  as  the  biter.  It  is 
easily  lyiiitcd.  It  is  soluble  to  the  extent  of  four-fifths  in  cold 
akob  il,  ami  the  insoluble  residuum  is  easily  soluble  in  id t her, 
or.  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  in  boiling  turpentine.  The 
portion  insoluble  in  alcohol  is  termed  Satidaracin. 

Sandarac  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  varnishes,  also 
occasionally  for  incense  or  pastilles,  plasters,  and  ointments. 
Tbe  powder  is  rubbed  on  parchment  to  render  it  fit  to  be 
wrkten  on.  Sandarac  is  sometimes  used  to  adulterate 
mastic;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  resin  obtained  from  the 
Jumperus  communis,  and  another  from  J.  Oxyecdrus,  are 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  the  genuine  sandarac.  In 
Sweden,  lumps  of  resin  which  are  lound  under  ants*  nests 
below  the  juniper  bushes  are  called  Sandarac.  The  resin  of 
I  he  I'inus  Dammaia  (Agathis  loranlhifolia,  SalLsb.)  is  called 
French  Sandarac  in  commerce.  Sandarac  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Orptment. 

SANDBACII.  [Cheshire.] 

SANDBY,  PAUL,  an  English  artist  of  very  great  merit 
and  deserved  reputation,  was  born  at  Nottingham  in  the 
year  1732.  At  tbe  early  age  of  fourteen  he  came  to  Lon- 
don, mid  obtaiued  an  introduction  to  the  drawing-room  at 
the  Tower,  where  he  had  studied  about  two  years,  w  hen  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  w  ishing  to  have  a  survey  of  the  north 
and  west  parts  of  tbe  Highlands  of  Scotland,  Sand  by  was 
employed  aa  draughtsman  under  Mr.  David  Watson. 
Though  his  proper  occupation  was  the  drawing  of  plans, 
he  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  making  numerous  sketches 
<  f  tho  fine  scenery  of  that  romantic  country.  From  these 
sketches  be  made  some  small  etchings,  which  were  pub- 
lished by  Ryland  and  Brycc.  About  1752,  after  his  return 
from  the  II  ighlunds,  he  passed  some  time  at  Windsor,  where 
he  made  drawings  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Windsor  and 
Eton.  These  drawings  were  much  admired,  and  were  pur- 
rhased  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  soon  afterwards  invited 
him  to  accompany  him  on  a  tour  in  Wales.  Here  he  was 
employed  by  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wmnc  to  take  views  of 
the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  principality.  These  he  after- 
wards  engraved  in  nqua-tinta,  in  imilalion  of  drawings, 
with  a  decree  of  perfection  to  which  that  style  of  cngrav- 
ing  had  never  before  attained. 

On  tbc  institution  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  17G3,  Mr. 
Sandby  was  chosen  one  of  the  original  members,  and  in  tho 
same  year  received  tho  appointment  of  head  drawing-mas- 
ter to  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich;  an  office 
which  he  held  with  credit  to  himself  and  great  advantage 
to  the  academy  till  his  death. 

His  industry  was  as  remarkablo  as  his  genius,  and  tho 
n  timber  of  his  drawings  which  are  couiained  in  the  cabinets 
of  amateurs  is  immense.  It  appears  that  he  sometimes 
painted  in  oil,  but  none  of  his  performances  of  that  kind  are 
known  to  the  public. 

SANDEC  (pronounced  Sandetz).  one  of  the.  circles  of! 
Austrian  Galicia,  is  1400  square  miles  in  extent,  and  has  | 
2JO.0O0  inhabitants.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  tho  i 
circle  of  Bot  hnia,  on  the  cast  by  that  of  Yaslo,  on  the  north- 
west by  that  of  Wadowice,  and  on  the  south  and  south-west 
bv  Hungary.  Tho  southern  part  is  entirely  covered  by  the 
Carpathian  Mountains.  There  are  many  sandy  tract*.  The 
foil  in  some  parts  is  stony,  and  only  a  few  spots  are  fertile. 
The  Dunajclz  rises  in  tho  south-west  corner  of  the  circle, 
but  is  not  navigable  till  it  has  been  joined  above  Old  Sandeo 
by  the  Poprad,  a  more  considerable  stream,  which  comes 
fnnn  Hungary,  traverses  the  whole  circle,  and  receives  all 
the  smaller  streams.  The  inhabitants  are  industrious,  and 
cultivate  the  soil  with  great  care  and  industry.  They  have 
also  a  pretty  numerous  breed  of  cattle.  The  abundance  of 
wood  enables  them  to  maintain  many  glasshouses,  and  they 
manufacture  great  quantities  of  yarn  and  linen. 

Njkw  Sanuec,  the  chief  town  of  the  circlo,  is  situated 
on  an  eminence  on  tho  right  bank  of  the  rapid  DunajcU, 


in  a  wide  and  fertile  plain  bounded  by  mountains  rising 
like  an  amphitheatre  behiud  each  other.  It  has  a  gym- 
nasium, founded  in  IS18.  a  district  school,  and  the  pub- 
lic offices  of  tho  circle.  The  number,  of  inhabitants  is 
nearly  3000,  of  whom  one  third  are  Jews.  Old  Sanijkc, 
about  6  miles  to  the  north,  consisting  chiefly  of  wooden 
houses,  has  3000  Christian  inhabitants,  a  convent  of  nuns 
of  the  order  of  St.  Clarissa,  a  female  school  for  the  higher 
classes,  and  a  gymnasium.  It  is  also  the  residence  of  a 
vicar-general  for  the  three  western  circles,  who  has  a  chap- 
ter and  a  consistory,  and  exercises  episcopal  functions  since 
the  suppression  of  the  bishopric  of  Tarnow. 

SANDEMANIANS,  one  of  the  minor  sects,  consisting 
of  persons  who  profess  to  be  followers  of  Robert  Sandeman, 
a  native  of  Perth,  born  in  171**.  They  are  however  really  an 
offset  from  the  Glnsites  of  Scotland,  a  body  of  religionists 
followers  of  Mr.  Johu  Glas,  a  minister  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,  who  was  removed  from  his  office,  on  aciount  of  cer- 
tain peculiarities  of  religious  opinion,  in  the  year  1728.  Mr. 
Saudeman  married  Catherine  Glas,  daughter,  we  believe,  to 
John  Glas,  and  entered  into  all  his  peculiarities.  In  1707 
he  published  his  Letters  on  the  'Theron  and  Aspasia'  of  Mr. 
James  Hcrvey.  in  which  the  peculiarities  of  the  Glasito 
system  arc  exhibited  in  a  popular  manner.  In  K5B  he 
be^an  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Samuel  Pike,  an  Inde- 
pendent minister  of  note  in  London,  who  adopted  his  views, 
and  in  17C0  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  preached  in 
various  places,  and  attracted  much  notice.  He  did  not  how- 
ever remain  long  in  London,  for  in  1764  he  removed  to  the 
American  Colonics,  where  he  continued  till  his  death. 

The  leading  doctrine  of  the  sect  is  thus  expressed  in  the 
epitaph  on  Mr.  Sunderaan's  temb  at  Danbury  in  New  Kng- 
land : — *  Here  lies,  until  the  resurrection,  the  body  of  Robert 
Saudcman,  w  ho,  in  the  face  of  continual  opposition  from  all 
sorts  of  men,  long  and  boldly  contended  for  the  nntient 
faith,  that  the  hare  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  without  a  deed  or 
thought  on  the  part  of  man,  is  sufficient  to  present  the  chief 
of  sinners  spotless  before  God.' 

The  Sandemnnians  in  London  met  first  for  public  worship 
at  the  hall  of  the  Glovers'  Company,  afterwards  at  an  old 
meeting-house  of  the  Quakers  in  Hull  and  Mouth  Street, 
and  from  1 77S  at  a  chapel  in  Paul's  Alley,  Barbican. 

The  best  account  which  has  been  given  of  this  sect  is  to 
be  found  in  'The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Dissenting 
Churches  in  London,'  by  Walter  Wilson,  in  four  volumes 
8vo.  (vol.  hi.,  p.  261-276).  After  giving  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  faith  of  this  body  of  persons,  he  proceeds  Mo 
unfold  some  of  those  practices  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished from  other  Christians:  these  are,  their  weekly  ad- 
ministration of  the  Lord's  supper ;  their  love-feasts,  of  which 
every  member  is  not  only  allowed  but  required  to  partake, 
and  which  consist  in  dining  cither  in  the  vestry  of  their 
meeting-house  or  at  each  other's  houses  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  morning  and  afternoon  services;  their  kiss  of 
charity  at  the  admission  of  a  new  member,  and  at  other 
times  when  they  deem  it  necessary  and  proper;  their  weekly 
collections  before  the  Lord's  supper,  for  the  support  of  the 
poor  and  defraying  other  expenses;  mutual  exhortation ; 
abstinence  from  blood  and  things  strangled ;  washing  each 
other  s  feeU  when,  as  a  deed  of  mercy,  it  might  bo  on  ex- 
pression of  love ;  community  of  goods,  by  which  any  one 
is  to  consider  the  whole  of  his  property  liable  to  the  calls  of 
the  poor  and  of  the  church ;  and  the  unlawfulness  of  laying 
up  treasures  upon  earth,  by  setting  them  apart  for  any  dis- 
tant, future,  and  uncertain  use.  Agreeably  to  this,  they  do 
not  allow  of  putting  out  money  to  interest.  They  allow  of 
public  and  private  diversions,  so  far  as  they  are  not  connected 
with  circumstances  really  sinful ;  and,  apprehending  a  lot 
to  be  a  thing  sacred,  they  disapprove  of  lotteries  and  games 
of  chance.'    Such  is  Mr.'  Wilsons  account. 

The  sect  is  said  to  be  mure  numerous  in  America  than  in 
England. 

SANDERLING.   [Scolopacid*  ] 
SAN  DG  ATE.  [Kent.] 
SANDOMIU.  [Poland.] 

SANDO'RiCUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family 
of  MeliacctD,  which  is  named  from  a  change  in  one  of  iis 
eastern  names,  Suntoor  or  Sundoor.  The  genus  contains 
only  a  single  species,  found  in  the  hot  parts  of  Asia,  and  is 
characterised  by  having  the  calyx  3-toolhcd.     Petals  5, 


Stamens  10,  joined  into  a  tube,  which  is  I0-loothed,  and 
bears  the  anthers  inside.  Stigmas  3-bifld.  The  drupe 
contains  5  ovate  compressed  nuts,  which  are  2-valved  at  the 
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base,  and  1 -seeded.  S.  indicum,  the  only  species,  is  an  ele- 
gant tree  of  considerable  size,  which  is  (bond  in  the  Mo- 
lucca and  Philippine  Island*,  a*  well  as  in  the  Boulbern 
parts  of  India.  The  leaves  are  alternate  and  trifoliolate, 
leallets  entire,  panicles  axillary.  w'th  the  Ho**™  crowded 
on  the  short  partial  peduncles.  The  fruit  is  acid,  and  suffi- 
ciently agreeable  to  be  mixed  with  syrups  to  make  cooling 
drinks:  its  root  is  bitter,  and  used  in  medicine  in  bowel 
complaints.  It  i*  sometimes  called  false  mangosteen,  from 
some  resemblance  to  its  fruit,  and  also  Indian  sandal-wood. 

SANDOVA'L,  FRAY  PRUDENCIO  DB,an eminent 
Spanish  historian,  was  born  at  Valladolid,  others  say  at 
Montcrov  in  the  province  of  Galicia,  about  1560.  His 
parent*  having  educated  him  for  tho  church,  he  took  the 
monastic  orders  at  the  Benedictine  convent  of  Santa  Maria 
la  Real  de  Naxera.  where  ho  passed  several  years,  devoting 
all  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
antiquities  of  Spain.    Having  gained  somo  reputation  by 
his  writings  he  Mas  made  abbot  of  San  Isidro  de  Guengua  | 
nt  Valladolid,  and  soon  after  appointed  historiographer  to  ; 
Philip  111.    This  monarch  charged  bim  with  tho  continua-  , 
tion  of  the  'Cronica  General    of  Ambrosio  de  Morales 
[Morales'!,  which  Sandoval  published  under  the  title  of 

•  HUtoria  de  los  Reyes  dc  Caatilla  y  de  Leon.'  Other  his-  | 
torieal  works  which  he  published  at  the  same  time,  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Philip,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  him 
with  the  bishopric  of  Tuy  in  Galicia,  which  Sandoval  held 
until  he  was  translated  to  that  of  Pamplona  in  161 '2.  San- 
do*  al's  whole  life  was  spent  in  visiting  the  public  archives 
and  principal  libraries  in  Spain,  where  he  found  mony  inte- 
resting documents.  Ho  died  at  Pamplona,  March  17,  1621, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  Besides  the  above,  Sandoval  wrote 
several  other  works  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  his 
native  countrv,  among  which  the  following  are  the  most 
deserving  of  notice: — '  Cronica  del  Inclyto  Emperador  do 
Espaiia  Don  Alonso  VII..' Mad.  1600,  fol. :  this  is  a  chro- 
nicle of  Alfonso  VII..  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  sur  named 

•  the  Emperor.'  *  Historia  de  la  Vida  y  Hechos  del  Emperador 
Carlos  V.,'  in  two  parts  (Valladolid,  1604,  fol.),  Pamplona, 
161-1.  and  Antw.,  1681.  This  work  is  greatly  praised  by 
Robertson,  who  used  it  for  his  '  History  of  Charles  V.' 
There  are  two  old  English  translations,  or  rather  abridg- 
ments, of  it ;  one  by  Jumes  Wadsworth,  under  tho  title  of 
'The  Civil  Wars  of  Spain,'  Lund.,  1652,  fol. ;  the  other  by 
Capt.  John  Sieyens,  'History  of  Charles  V.,'  Lend.,  1703, 
8vo.  '  Antiguedad  de  la  Ciudad  y  lglesia  Cathedral  dc 
Tuy,"  Brnga,  1620.  4to.  '  Catalogo  de  los  Obispo*  de  Pam- 
plona,' Pamp..  1604.  fol.  '  Regla  e  Instruccion  dc  San 
Leandro.'  Valladolid.  1604,  *vo.  He  also  edited  the  chro- 
nicles of  Isidorus  Pa  ecu  sis.  Sebastianus  Salmanticensis, 
Sampirus.  bishop  of  Astoria,  and  Pelagins  Ovetensis,  all 
writers  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  whole  being  published 
in  a  volume  under  the  title  of  *  Las  Cronicasde  los  Quatro 
Obi.spoi,'  Pampl..  1615  and  1634.  fol.  Sandoval  is  justly 
considered  by  Spaniards  one  of  their  best  historians.  His 
style  is  clear  and  unaffected,  and  his  erudition  vast,  though, 
like  most  writers  of  his  time,  he  is  occasionally  led  away 
by  a  strong  spirit  of  nationality. 

SANDPIPER.  [Scolopacid*.] 

SANDSTONE.  The  aggregation  of  sands  into  stone  takes 
place  by  the  entire  confluence  of  the  grains  (through  a  sort 
of  semifusion),  as  in  quartz  rock,  and  in  common  gritstones 
which  adjoin  trap-dykes  or  great  faults;  by  mere  cohe- 
rence of  grains,  as  in  many  white  sandstones ;  by  interposi- 
tion of  finer  particles  of  carbonate  of  lime,  clay,  oxide  of 
iron,  Sec,  as  in  the  sandstones  of  coal  tracts ;  or  by  a  com- 
plete infiltration  of  sub-crystallized  carbonate  of  lime,  as  in 
some  of  the  Hastings  sandstones,  gres-de-Fontainbleau, 
&c.  In  regard  to  structure,  wo  have  laminar  sandstones 
the  laminie  plane,  waved,  or  even  slightly  concentric  ;  and 
freestones,  in  which,  without  any  real  lamination,  the 
grains  are  arranged  unsymraetrically  and  indiscriminately, 
so  as  to  present  in  the  mass  equal  resistances  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  laminar  sandstones  can  be  split ;  the  freestones 
may  be  worked  with  ease  in  any  direction.  Sandstones,  in 
popular  language,  occupy  a  station  intermediate  between 
sand  and  gritstone;  but  there  is  little  consistency  in  the 
geological  application  of  the  term. 

SAN DR ART,  JOACHIM  VON.  well  known  as  a  pain- 
ter and  engraver,  but  more  celebrated  for  his  writiugs  on  the 
arts,  was  born  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  in  1606.  Having 
received  a  good  general  education,  ho  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  arte,  and  was  first  instructed  in  engraving 


by  Theodore  de  Bry  and  Matthew  Merian.  When  he  wu 
only  fifteen  years  of  ago,  he  went  to  Prague,  where  he  wa* 
for  some  time  instructed  in  engraving  by  Giles  8adeler,  wbi 
however  advised  him  to  apply  to  painting,  which  he  judged 
to  be  better  suited  to  his  genius.  He  accordingly  went  to 
Utrecht,  where  ho  became  a  pupil  of  Gerhard  Hontborst. 
Under  this  able  teacher  he  made  great  progress,  so  as  to  be 
shortly  able  to  assist  his  master  in  many  of  his  most  impor- 
tant works. 

Descatnps  affirms  that  when  Honthorst  was  invited  to 
England  by  Charles  I.,  he  engaged  Sandrart  to  accompany 
him,  that  tho  king  bespoke  many  pictures  of  him,  that 
he  copied  several  portraits  by  Holbein  for  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
del, and  that  he  remained  in  England  till  16*27  (in  which 
case  he  would  have  been  only  twenty-one  years  of  agei, 
when  he  went  to  Venice.  Piikington's  Dictionary,  edited 
by  Fuseli  (1818),  gives  a  similar  account.  But  Bryan  f  1SI<<.) 
says  'there  appears  to  be  very  little  authority  for  this  ac- 
count. No  picture  of  Sandrarl's  is  mentioned  in  kmj; 
Charles's  collection,  and  what  renders  the  story  of  his  havmg 
been  in  England  more  improbable,  is  that  he  takes  no  no- 
tice of  it  himself  in  his  Lite  of  Honthorst,  though  he  men- 
tions that  artist's  journey  to  England,  and  gives  an  account  of 
his  works  here.'  We  may  add  that  Dr.  Waagen  does  not  men- 
tion a  single  picture  by  Sandrart  among  the  numerous  Eng- 
lish collections  which  he  describes.  It  is  certain  that  he 
spent  several  years  in  Italy.  At  Venice  he  copied  the  finest 
pictures  of  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese,  and  at  Rome  was  much 
employed  by  Cardinal  Barberini  and  Prince  Gmslimam. 
After  a  long  residence  in  Italy  he  returned  to  Frankfort,  and 
executed  many  considerable  works  for  the  c-m  peror  Ferdinand, 
and  for  Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria  He  passed  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  at  Niirnbcrg,  where  he  died  in  1663,  aged 
77  years.  At  Niirnberg  he  published  several  works,  parti- 
cularly his  Lives  of  the  Painters,  under  the  title  of 'Aci- 
demia Artis  Pictoria?.' 

SANDWICH,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  about  67$  miles  from  the  General 
Post-office,   London,  through  Rochester  and  Canterbury. 
It  was  early  a  place  of  importance,  and  an  original  member 
of  the  Cinque  Portg.    [Cinque  Ports  ]    It  probably  arow 
out  of  the  decay  of  the  Roman  Ritupse.    [Kent,  vol.  xui.. 
p.  191,  col.  2.]   The  name  Sondwic  occurs  as  early  as  a  d. 
665.    (Boys'*  Hitt.  of  Sandwich,  p.  833.)    The  Danes  wen- 
defeated  here,  a.d.  851  or  852,  by  Athelstan.son  of  Ethelwulf 
They  were  at  Sandwich  again  iiia.d.  993  or  994.  andm  a.ia 
100G  or  1007;  the  Anglo  Saxon  fleet  was  at  Sandwich  in 
A.u.  1008,  and  the  Danish  fleet  in  a.i>.  1013  and  10/4. 
Canute  landed  here  in  a.d.  1016.    It  is  again  mentioned 
as  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  naval  armaments  in  the  tune  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  in  whose  reign  the  town  had  3uT 
inhabited  houses.    At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey 
there  were  3*3.  At  this  time  the  port  belonged  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  monks  of  ChristcJiurch,  Canter- 
bury. Part  of  the  rent  received  by  the  archbishop  consisted  of 
40,000  herrings  for  the  monks'  food.    In  the  reigns  of  Ed- 
ward I.  and  III.  the  archbishop  and  monks  gave  up  Sand- 
wich to  the  crown,  in  exchange  for  lands  granted  elsewhere. 
In  the  time  of  Henry  III.  the  town  was  burnt  by  the  French. 
In  the  French  wars  of  Edward  III.  it  is  mentioned  as  a 
place  of  rendezvous  or  of  landing.    In  the  reign  of  Heury 
VI.  tho  French  took  and  plundered  the  town  three  times. 
To  prevent  similar  disasters,  Edward  IV.  renewed  the 
fortifications ;  and  in*  following  reigns  attempts  were  pro- 
posed or  made  to  preserve  or  improve  the  harbour,  which 
was  beginning  to  decay  from  the  accumulation  of  sand. 
This  choking  up  of  the  harbour  led  to  the  decline  of  the 
town,  which  was  however  revived  by  the  settlement  of 
the  Flemish  refugees,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
introduction  by  them  of  the  manufacture  of  baiie  and  other 
woollens.    The  same  emigrants  cultivated  tho  lands  round 
the  town  for  vegetables,  flax,  and  canary  seed. 

The  town  stands  in  the  marsh  lands  which  border  on  the 
Isle  of  Thanet.on  the  south  side  of  theStour,  near  its  moutli 
in  Pegwel  Bay.  It  is  irregularly  and  inconveniently  laid  out : 
tho  streets  and  lanes  are  paved  and  lighted,  but  they  are 
very  narrow.  The  anticnt  municipal  limits  comprehend  the 
three  parishes  of  St.  Mary,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Clement,  and 
the  extra-parochial  district  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  th<; 
town  is  partly  in  each.  The  area  comprehended  in  these 
limits  is  1960  acres;  the  population,  in  1831,  was  as  fol- 
lows:—St,  Mary's  parish,  952  ;  St.  Peter's,  1220;  St.  Cle- 
ment's, 912;  district  of  St.  Bartholomew,  52:  total,  .1136. 
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The  parishes  of  Deal  and  Walmer,  adjacent  to  Sandwich, 
and  the  villcs  of  Ramsgate  and  Sarr,  in  the  Isle  of  Thnnet, 
are  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cinque  Port  of  Sandwich  ;  in 
the  parish  of  Deal  the  corporation  of  Sandwich  has  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  with  that  of  Deal,  but  this  jurisdiction  is 
only  partially  exercised.    A  part  of  the  town  wall  is  stand- 
ing, and  one  of  the  gates,  Kishergate,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  town,  towards  the  bridge,  which  is  a  stone  structure.with 
a  swing-bridge  in  the  middle,  to  admit  the  passage  of  vessels. 
St  Clement's  church  is  a  massive  building,  consisting  of  a 
nave  and  two  aisles  a  chancel,  and  a  tower  rising  above 
the  centre  of  the  church.    This  tower  is  of  Norman  ar- 
chitecture, supported  by  four  semicircular  arches  with 
massive  piers,  and  is  by  far  the  most  antient  part  of  the 
edifice:  it  is  built  of  Caen  stone.    The  rest  of  the  building, 
which  is  of  later  date,  is  built  of  flint  boulders  from  the 
shore,  sandstone,  and  Caen  stone,  probably  from  the  ruins  of 
the  more  antient  Norman  church.    Thero  are  an  antient 
octagonal  font  and  some  wooden  stalls.    St.  Peter's  church 
consisted  originally  of  a  nave,  with  two  aisles  and  a 
chancel,  but  the  full  of  the  steeple,  in  a  d.  1661,  de- 
molished the  south  aisle,  which  has  never  been  rebuilt.  The 
church  appears  to  have  been  built  of  Caen  stone,  well 
squared  and  neatly  joined  ;  some  portions  built  in  this  way 
still  remain,  but  the  remainder  is  built  of  fragments  of  the 
older  structure,  mixed  with  sandstone,  Kentish  rag,  and 
flints  from   the  shore;    the  upper  part  of  the  tower 
is  of  brick.    St.  Mary's  has  a  nave,  with  north  aisle  and 
a  chancel :  it  was  rebuilt  after  the  greater  part  of  the 
church  had  been  beaten  down  by  the  fall  of  the  steeple, 
a.d.  1667,  but  includes  some  parts  of  the  more  an- 
tient structure.    The  steeplo  was  built  a.d.  1718,  upon 
the  south  porch,  and  is  of  brick,  with  the  upper  part  of 
wood.    On  the  south  side  of  the  town  is  the  hospital  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  a  charitable  foundation  of  great  antiquity. 
The  chapel  is  a  small  neat  building,  of  antient  date.  Tho 
Guildhall  is  of  the  date  of  Elizabeth;  the  gaol,  which  is 
?lean,  airy,  and  well-arranged,  was  built  about  ten  years 
since.   The  Wesleyaus  and  Independents  have  each  a  place 
>f  worship.    There  are  a  free  grammar-school,  founded  in 
the  tune  of  Elizabeth,  and  some  almshouses. 

The  business  of  the  place  consists  chiefly  in  tunning 
leather  and  in  sorting  wool.  Only  small  vessels  can  come 
up  lo  the  town.  Some  timber  and  iron  are  brought  from 
the  north  of  Europe ;  and  corn,  malt,  flour,  seeds,  hops, 
Imit,  and  wool  are  shipped,  chiefly  coastwise.  The  market- 
day-*  are  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  the  latter  is  a  large 
l urn  market,  and  there  is  a  large  catllc-market  once  a  fort- 
night.   There  is  a  yearly  fair. 

The  corporation,  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  con- 
sists of  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors.  The  muni- 
cipal boundaries  were  not  altered;  and  the  borough  was 
not  to  have  a  commission  of  the  peace  except  on  petition 
and  grant.  Sandwich  returned  two  members  to  parliament 
from  the  forty-second  year  of  Edward  III.  By  tho  Boundary 
Act  the  parishes  of  Deal  and  Walmer  were,  for  parlia- 
mentary purposes,  added  to  it.  The  population  of  the 
parliamentary  borough,  thus  enlarged,  was,  in  1831,  12,lt>3; 
the  number  of  voters  on  the  register,  in  1834-5,  was  934; 
in  1H35C,  841,  beside  those  in  Walmer,  who  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  last  return. 

The  living  of  St.  Peter's  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly 
vulue  of  144/.,  with  u  glebe-house  ;  those  of  St.  Clement  and 
•St.  Mary  are  vicarages,  of  tho  clear  yearly  value  of  310/. 
and  1 1 7/.  respectively  ;  there  is  a  glebe-house  to  St.  Mary. 
All  are  in  tho  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury. 

There  were  in  the  three  parishes,  in  1833,  two  infant  or 
damo  schools,  with  14  boys  and  IS  girls;  one  boarding- 
school,  with  21  girls;  a  national  school,  with  90  boys  and 
i>o  girls,  supported  portly  by  endowment  and  subscription, 
partly  by  the  payments  of  the  children  ;  and  eight  other 
day-schools,  with  134  boys  and  112  girls.  There  was  an 
endowment  for  a  grammar-school,  but  there  wore  no  chil- 
dren in  it.  There  were  three  Sunday-schools,  with  75  boys 
aud  112  girls. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS  are  a  group  of  islands 
situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Pacific,  between  18° 
:>:>'  and  22°  20'  N.  lat.,  and  between  154*  50'  and  160*  40' 
VV.  long.  They  extend  within  these  limits  in  a  slightly 
curved  line  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  are  thirteen 
in  number;  eight  of  them  are  of  moderate  size,  and  the 
other  Ave  small.  The  larger  islands  are  Hawaii,  Maui, 
1'ahaurawe,  Ranai,  Morokai,  Oahu.Tauai,  and  Nihau. 


Hawaii,  formerly  called  Oxckyhee,  the  most  south-eastern 
island,  is  the  largest  ofthewholo  group,  and  indeed  twice 
as  large  as  all  the  rest  together.    In  form  it  approaches  to 
a  triangle,  and  is  nearly  100  miles  long  from  south  to  north, 
and  nearly  80  miles  wide  in  the  broadest  part.    The  surface 
is  said  to  be  4000  square  miles,  but  it  probably  does  not  fall 
much  short  of  5000.   It  is  therefore  somewhat  more  than 
1000  square  miles  smaller  than  Yorkshire,  about  the  sixe 
of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  and  above  1600  square  miles 
larger  than  the  island  of  Corsica.    The  interior  is  occupied 
by  a  table-land  8000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  almost 
entirely  unknown,  as  it  has  never  been  visited  by  Europeans, 
and  not  much  more  by  tho  natives,  there  being  no  road  over 
it  from  one  side  of  the  island  to  the  other.    According  to 
the  scanty  information  collected  from  tho  natives  by  Ellis, 
it  is  chiefly  covered  with  lava  and  ashes,  but  in  some  places 
overgrown  with  wanti-trecs,  or  paper-mulbcrry-trccs.  The 
edge  of  this  tablo-land  towards  the  east  is  about  25  miles 
from  the  sea,  but  on  the  west  and  south  it  seems  to  approach 
the  shore  within  20  miles.     Near  these  edges  are  situ- 
ated three  volcanoes,  of  which  the  highest,  Mouna  Ken,  is 
near  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  table-land.    Its  summit 
attains  an  elevation  of  13,587  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but 
it  is  extinct.    Near  the  south-western  corner  of  the  table- 
land is  the  Mouna  Roa,  whose  summit  is  13,175  feet  above 
the  sea.    No  eruption  of  this  mountain  is  recorded,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  extinct.   Tho  present  crater  has  a 
circumference  of  about  six  mrlcs  and  a  quarter,  and  the 
antient  orifice  is  not  less  than  21  miles  round.    On  the 
western  edge  of  the  tablo-land  is  the  volcano  called  Mouna 
Huararai,  whoso  elevation  has  not  been  determined,  but  it 
is  estimated  at  10,000  feet.    It  is  still  active,  the  last  erupt 
tion  having  taken  place  in  1800.    On  the  tablo-land  there 
are  many  other  conical  peaks,  which  are  evidently  extinct 
volcanoes.    But  the  most  remarkable  volcano  is  that  of 
Kirn uea,  which  is  at  no  great  distance  from  the  eastern  de- 
clivity of  Mouna  Roa,  but  properly  on  the  southern  declivity 
of  the  table-land.   This  volcano  is  not,  like  other  volcanoes, 
a  conical  mountain,  but  a  depression  below  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  slope,  of  somewhat  irregular  shape,  with  almost 
perpendicular  sides.    The  elevation  of  the  slope  where  this 
vast  pit  occurs,  is  3973  feet  above  the  sea  level.    The  steep 
descent  to  the  crater  is  interrupted  by  two  narrow  plains  or 
ledges  one  of  which  is  715  feet  below  the  upper  surface,  and 
the  other  about  100  feet.    Tho  surface  of  the  volcanic 
lakes  is  43  feet  below  the  last-mentioned  ledge.   The  crater 
contains  two  lakes,  the  smaller  of  which  is  nearly  of  a  cir- 
cular form,  and  319  yards  across;  the  larger  is  1 190  yards 
long,  and  in  one  part  about  700  yards  wide.   These  "lakes 
are  vast  caldrons  of  lava  in  a  state  of  furious  ebullition, 
sometimes  spouting  up  to  the  height  of  20  and  even  70 
feet.   The  fiery  waves  run  with  a  steady  current  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  three  miles  and  a  quarter  per  hour  southward,  enter 
a  wide  abyss,  and  fall  into  the  sea  in  19°  1 1'  51"  N.  lat.  All 
the  country  round  this  volcano  is  covered  with  lava.  To  tho 
cast  of  this  volcano,  and  at  the  distance  of  370  yards,  is  a 
perfectly  circular  volcano  of  much  smaller  dimensions. 
On  the  neck  which  separates  these  two  volcanoes  the  ground 
opened  in  1832,  ami  discharged  liquid  lava  for  three  days 
into  both  craters,  a  large  part  of  which  was  thus  filled  up. 
The  volcano  of  Kirauca  has  from  time  immemorial  been 
prodigiously  active,  though  it  has  not  within  the  memory 
of  living  men  been  known  to  overflow,  except  in  1 787,  w  hen 
a  dreadful  eruption  took  place,  and  lasted  seven  days. 

From  the  edges  of  the  table  land,  which  are  about  6000 
or  9000  feet  high,  the  country  has  a  gradual  slope  to  the 
sea.  The  higher  part  of  this  slope,  from  the  table-laud  to 
the  distance  of  about  four  miles  from  the  shore,  where  it 
sinks  down  to  1500  feet,  is  covered  with  dense  forests, 
consisting  chiofly  of  several  species  of  acacia,  which  attain 
a  great  size,  ana  of  which  the  canoes  of  the  natives  are 
made.  The  underwood  is  tree-fern,  from  four  to  forty 
foot  high,  and  clothed  to  the  top  with  an  almost  endless  va- 
riety of  climbing  plants.  Tho  soil  on  which  these  woods  grow 
lies  on  lava,  which  frequently  rises  above  it.  This  woody  re- 
gion occupies  a  tract  from  15  to  20  miles  wide,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  country  similar  to  some  parts  of  England,  the 
surface  being  an  alternation  of  groves  and  clumps  of  trees 
with  cultivated  grounds.  The  most  fertile  tract  perhaps 
in  the  whole  group  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  that  which 
lies  west  of  Byron  s  Bay,  or  Waiakca,  and  extends  towards 
the  base  of  the  volcano  of  Mouna  Kea.  It  is  thickly  inha- 
bited and  well  cultivated ;  but  nearly  contiguous  to  it  on 
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the  south,  and  adjacent  to  the  volcano  of  Kirauea,  is  a 
deicrt  of  rugged  lava,  extending  40  miles  along  the  shores,  I 
where  no  cultivation  occurs,  and  which  is  only  inhabited  by  i 
fishermen.    Along  the  north-eastern  coast,  nearly  from  < 
Bvron  Bay  to  Cape  Upolu,  the  most  northern  point  of  the  ( 
Island,  the  coast  is  bold  and  steep,  and  intersected  by  nume-  < 
rous  valleys  and  ravines,  in  which,  as  well  as  on  the  declivi-  < 
ties,  the  huts  of  the  natives  are  built.   Though  the  rocks,  on 
which  a  thin  soil  rests,  are  volcanic,  consisting  generally  of  i 
a  brown  resinous  lava,  it  is  rather  a  fertile  tract,  with  abun- 
dant herbage.   The  western  coast  of  the  island  is  of  a  simi-  i 
iar  description,  except  that  it  comes  down  to  the  sea  with  a 
gentle  slope. 

Byron  Bay,  on  the  eastern  shore,  is  a  spacious  harbour, 
which  lies  south  and  north :  it  is  protected  from  the  north- 
east wind  by  a  coral  reef,  half  a  mile  wide,  which  extends 
from  the  eastern  point  in  a  north-western  direction  two-thirds 
across  the  bay,  leaving  a  channel  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
wide,  and  from  ten  to  eleven  fathoms  deep.  It  is  the  best 
harbour  and  the  only  one  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  island. 
On  the  western  coast  oro  the  harbours  of  Towaihae  and 
Karakakoa.  The  first  is  not  safe  in  winter,  and  in  summer 
fresh  water  can  only  be  obtained  on  this  side  of  the  island, 
at  a  distance  of  from  four  to  six  miles.  Karakakoa  is  not 
safe,  on  account  of  its  great  depth,  so  that  vessels  are  obliged 
to  anchor  too  near  to  a  rocky  shore.  In  Ibis  harbour  Cook 
was  killed,  in  1779. 

The  population  of  Hawaii  is  stated  to  bo  81,000.  The 
abodes  of  the  inhabitants  in  no  part  extend  more  than 
four  miles  frorn  the  shore. 

Maui,  or  Mower,  is  situated  north-west  of  Hawaii,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  strait  24  miles  wide.  It  extends  from 
east-south-east  to  west-north-west,  48  miles,  and  is,  in  the 
widest  part,  29  miles  across.  It  is  composed  of  two  masses 
of  rock,  surrounded  by  a  narrow  tract  of  low  land,  and 
united  by  a  low  and  sandy  isthmus  which  is  nine  miles  in 
width.  The  surface  is  estimated  at  about  600  square  miles, 
which  is  equal  to  that  of  Hertfordshire.  The  larger  moun- 
tain-mass, which  occupies  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island, 
is  supposed  to  rue  nearly  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  it 
contains  only  a  small  portion  of  low  and  cultivable  land. 
The  smaller  mountain-moss  or  peninsula  has  a  fine  tract  of 
level  land  along  the  south-western  coast.  It  extends  three 
miles  along  the  beach,  and  runs  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
inland.  At  the  back  of  it  there  are  well-wooded  slopes, 
with  broad  valleys,  which  terminate,  towards  the  summit  of 
the  mountains,  in  deep  ravines.  The  mountains,  which  rise 
to  about  5000  feet,  are  also  well  wooded.  Tho  harbour  of 
Laheina,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  is  formed  by  two 
low  projecting  rocks,  two  miles  distant  from  each  other.  La- 
beina  consists  of  a  number  of  scattered  huts,  and  it  contains 
an  establishment  for  converting  the  natives  to  Christianity, 
and  for  diffusing  useful  knowledge  among  them. 

Tahaurawe  lies  south-west  of  the  larger  peninsula  of 
Maui.  It  is  about  1 1  miles  long  from  cast  to  west,  and  8  I 
wide  in  the  broadest  part.  The  surface  hardly  exceeds  60 
square  miles.  Like  the  other  islands  it  is  composed  of  lava, 
which  however  rises  only  to  a  moderate  elevation.  The  soil 
is  thin,  and  covered  with  a  species  of  coarse  grass.  The 
population  is  small.  Between  this  island  and  Mau'i  is  that 
of  Morokini,  which  is  a  small  and  barren  rock  of  some 
elevation  ;  it  is  only  occasionally  visited  by  fishermen. 

Ranai,  which  lies  west  of  the  smaller  peninsula  of 
Maui',  is  separated  from  that  island  by  a  strait  nine  or  ten 
miles  wide.  It  is  17  miles  long  and  about  nine  miles  wide, 
and  may  cover  a  surfsee  of  somewhat  more  than  100  square 
miles,  or  about  half  the  area  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  or  the 
county  of  Rutland.  It  is  likewise  a  mass  of  volcanic  rocks, 
but  it  docs  not  rise  to  a  great  elevation,  nor  is  tho  surfuce 
so  broken  and  irregular  as  that  of  tho  other  islands.  A  great 
part  of  it  is  barren,  and  the  rcmaindor  is  only  of  moderate 
fertility,  the  soil  being  shallow,  so  that  trees'grow  only  in 
tho  ravines  and  glens  The  population  is  estimated  to 
amount  to  2000. 

Mnmhat,  or  Moratoi,  lies  north-west  of  MauV  and  north 
of  Raaai ;  it  extends  40  mites  from  east  to  west,  and' seven 
from  south  to  north.  The  area  may  bo  200  square  miles, 
which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  consists  of 
one  moss  of  rocks,  the  most  elevate  d  portion  of  which  rises 
about  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  tho  sides  are  furrowed 
by  deep  ravines  full  of  trees.  Level  tracts  of  small  extent 
occur  along  the  shores,  and  many  of  them  are  fertile.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  is  said  not  to  exceed  3000. 


Oahu,  or  Woahoo,  lies  north-west  from  Morokai,  and  ex- 
tends 46  miles  in  length  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and 
is  23  miles  across  in  the  widest  part.  The  surface  probably 
occupies  700  square  miles,  and  is  equal  to  that  of  the  island 
of  Skye.  It  is  at  present  the  most  important  island  of  the 
whole  group,  being  the  seat  of  government  and  the  place  in 
which  the  foreign  commerce  is  concentrated.  It  contains 
also  a  larger  proportion  of  cultivated  bind  than  the  other 
islands. 

A  mountain-range  traverses  the  island:  it  begins  at  the 
north-eastern  point,  called  Mocapu,  and  runs  first  south- 
ward and  afterwards  inclines  to  the  south-west,  termi- 
nating, at  Diamond  Point,  the  south-western  cape  of  the 
island,  in  a  hill  about  400  feet  high.  This  range  is  more 
than  3000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and,  with  the  valleji 
which  it  is  intersected,  covers  about  half  the  surface  «f 
island.  Another  mountaiu-mass  occupies  the  north- 
western part,  but  it  is  not  connected  with  the  chain,  bfiag 
separated  from  it  by  a  plain  extending  from  the  mouth  oi 
Pearl  River  to  Waiarua  on  tho  northern  coast,  a  dittinre 
of  nearly  20  miles.  It  is  called  the  Plain  of  Eva.  and  n 
fertile  and  well  wooded,  but  not  much  cultivated.  The  suil 
consists  of  a  deep  mould  resting  on  lava.  The  country 
along  the  southern  shores,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Peart 
River  to  the  vicinity  of  Honoruru,  has  a  very  broken  ami 
hilly  surface,  and  varies  greatly  in  fertility,  some  ofibe  de- 
pressions having  a  rich  soil,  whilst  most  of  Ibe  higher  tracts 
are  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation.  But  the  plain  of  Hono- 
ruru, which  follows,  and  extends  about  ten  miles  along  the 
shore,  with  a  width  varying  from  two  to  three  miles,  has  a 
very  rich  alluvial  soil,  and  is  carefully  cultivated.  Sever*! 
wide  valleys,  which  extend  northward  into  the  mountain- 
range,  open  into  this  plain,  and  are  also  cultivated  to  the 
distance  of  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  shore,  where  they 
begin  to  be  narrow,  and  to  be  enclosed  by  steep  mountain- 
on  each  side.  South-cast  of  the  Plain  of  Honoruru.  up  to 
Diamond  Point,  the  country  is  more  uneven  and  less  ferule 
Tho  country  which  lies  between  the  mountains  and  the  north- 
eastern shore  is  very  hilly,  and  much  less  fertile  and  Icsi 
populous  than  that  along  the  southern  coast  The  declivity 
of  the  range  towardt  this  level  plain  is  exceedingly  steep, 
and  there  is  only  a  path  through  the  fertile  valley  of  Aon- 
anu,  which  constitutes  the  communication  between  tbc  op- 
posite sides  of  the  island.  The  population  of  Oaba  ;< 
stated  not  to  exceed  20,0i0,  which  however  seems  to  be  a 
low  estimate. 

Honoruru,  the  capital  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  tk 
residence  of  the  king,  contains  about  8000  inhabitants.  It 
consists  of  about  a  dozen  stone  houses  built  by  foreign  mer- 
chants, and  a  number  of  huts  of  the  natives  not  arrange!! 
in  regular  streets.  Tho  residence  of  the  king  resemble*  a 
Dutch  barn.  Tho  harbour  is  small,  being  not  more  tban 
half  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  broad;  but  it  is  tolvraU.t 
deep,  and  perfectly  safe.  It  is  formed  by  a  coral  reef,  wlurb 
I  extends  along  the  shores  at  the  distance  of  some  hun-lr.-l 
yards,  and  against  which  the  swell  of  the  sea  breaks.  Tb»'.-* 
reefs  have  a  considerable  width,  and  are  dry  at  low-wa:cr. 
A  narrow  opening  in  them  opposite  to  Honoruru  forms  fi-r 
entrance  to  the  port,  which  however  is  not  deep  enough  l  i 
large  vessels,  and  they  remain  in  the  roadstead,  which  j* 
capacious,  but  has  a  rocky  and  uneven  bottom. 

Tuuai,  or  Aloo'i,  wost-north- west  of  Oahu,  is  about  forty 
miles  long,  and  more  than  twenty-four  miles  broad  :.i 
the  widest  place.  The  surface  is  between  600  and 
square  miles.  It  is  a  mountain-mass  sloping  on  all  sul.-* 
towards  the  sea.  where  it  terminates  with  a  rather  b^K 
coast.  Wide  valleys  run  from  the  shores  towards  tV.t 
centra  of  tho  island,  and  they  are  well  cultivated  and  fcrt  > 
though  loss  so  than  the  most  fertile  districts  in  Oahu  a 
Maui.  On  the  southern  coast,  at  Waimea.  there  is  a  ro»c 
stead,  but  there  is  no  other  anchorage  round  the  islani 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  stated  to  be  10,000. 

Nihau,  or  OneehoiP,  the  most  western  of  these  islands  > 
about  20  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  seven  »C't-- 
where  widest.    The  surface  may  cover  about  100  sqiur 
miles.    The  most  southern  point  rises  abruptly  to  act* 
sidcrable  height ;  but  about  fiverrniles  north,  the  rocky 
sinks  down  to  a  moderate  elevation,  and  afterwards  rso 
again,  but  not  so  high  as  before.  It  is  said  that  ike  pops*- 
tion  is  small,  but  this  is  opposed  by  the  fact  that  tuey  wtks 
a  great  number  of  painted  and  variegated  mats,  which  vt 
extensively  u.«ed  in  all  the  other  islands,  and  that  the 
produces  abundance  of  yams,  which  also  go  to  the  otfcrf 
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islands.  On  the  western  tide  of  the  inland  there  is  a  very 
good  harbour. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  principally  regulated  by  the 
trade-winds,  which  during  the  summer,  or  from  March  to 
October,  are  strong  and  regular,  but  in  winter  light,  and  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  calms  and  south-westerly  winds. 
The  rainy  season  occurs  in  winter.  In  summer  the  atmo- 
sphere is  usually  clear  and  bright,  and  in  many  places  on 
the  western  or  leeward  side  of  the  islands  not  a  drop  of  rain 
falls.  On  the  eastern  or  wiudward  parts  however,  even  in 
this  season,  seldom  a  day  or  night  passes  without  a  smart 
shower,  and  occasionally  heavy  rains  fail.  There  seems  to 
be  some  irregularity  in  this  respect,  as  it  is  stated  that  the 
north  eastern  districts  of  Oahu  have  much  less  rain  than 
the  south-western,  and  that  this  is  the  cause  of  their  being 
lew  productive.  From  September  to  April  tho  atmosphere 
is  more  or  less  hazy,  obscure,  and  cloudy,  with  frequent 
light  rains  in  some  places,  and  in  other  parts  heavy  rains 
of  two  or  three  days  contiriiiau.ee.  The  small  islands  of 
Rauai'  and  Tahaurawe,  which  are  rather  low,  and  protected 
against  the  trade-winds  by  the  high  lands  of  Maui,  fre- 
quently suffer  from  long  droughts. 

The  beat  all  the  year  round  is  considerable  in  the  lower 
tracts,  but  perhaps  less  than  might  be  supposed  from  the 
latitude.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  vast  expanse  of  water 
by  which  the  islands  arc  surrounded,  but  principally  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  north-east  trado-wind,  which  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  sweeps  over  aud  about  the  islands 
with  great  velocity,  and  having  passed  a  great  expanse  of 
sea,  is  far  from  being  hot.  In  the  eastern  districts  the 
thermometer  in  summer  seldom  rises  higher  than  80°  or 
8*2",  and  during  the  winter  not  higher  than  72°  or  74°.  But 
tho  lower  tracts  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountains  are 
exposed  to  greater  heat,  and  in  those  parts  the  thermometer 
frequently  rises  to  88*  or  90°.  According  to  observations 
made  at  Honoruru,  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  that 
plaoe  does  not  exceed  75*.  In  general  the  thermometer 
ranges  between  70°  and  63°.  The  greatest  heat  experienced 
was  88',  and  the  least  61°.  The  elevated  table-land  in  the 
interior  of  Hawaii  is  of  course  much  colder,  and  snow  fre- 
quently fall  there.  Iu  1 83-1  the  higher  part  of  the  Mouna 
Kfia  was  covered  with  snow  for  2000  feet  from  its  summit 
in  winter. 

In  the  lower  districts  on  tho  western  side  of  the  islands 
the  sea  and  land  breezes  are  generally  regular,  especially 
during  the  summer.  The  sea-breeze  sets  in  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  continues  till  sunset,  when  it  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  land-breeze,  which  lasts  till  sunrise. 
From  sunrise  till  ten  o'clock  a  calm  prevails. 

Production*. — Tho  quadrupeds  found  on  these  islands  at 
the  time  of  their  discovery  were  tho  hog,  dog,  and  rat,  to 
which  have  been  added  the  cow,  horse,  sheep,  goat,  and 
mouse,  all  of  which  thrive  very  well  except  the  sheep. 
Fowls  were  found  at  the  discovery ;  but  turkeys,  geese, 
ducks,  and  pigeons  were  introduced  afterwards.  Only  a 
limited  number  of  species  of  birds  and  other  animals  is  met 
with  even  in  the  thick  forests  which  surround  the  base  of 
the  mountains  and  ascend  their  sides  to  a  considerable 
height  Fish  abound ;  but  there  is  no  great  variety.  The 
most  common  are  sharks,  bonetos,  flying-fishes,  and  red  and 
white  mullets.  Many  families  live  on  the  produce  of  the 
fishery.  Pearls  arc  found  in  Pearl  River ;  they  are  small,  but 
flue. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  European  grains  are  cultivated 
to  any  great  extent,  with  the  exception  of  maize.'  The 
principal  objects  of  cultivation  are  roots,  especially  the  tarro- 
root  (Arum  macrorhizon).    Potatoes,  and  camotes,  or  sweet 
potatoes,  are  also  generally  grown.    The  fruit-trees  which 
were  cultivated  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  were  the 
cocoa-nut,   the  bread  fruit-tree  (Artocarpus  incita),  the 
ohia  (Eugenia  maluccrruis)  or  jumbo- tree  of  the  East  In- 
dies, and  the  kou  (Cordia  orientals);  several  kinds  of  ba- 
nanas were  also  grown,  and  among  them  one  kind  the 
fruit  of  which  is  dried  by  the  natives.   Strawberries  and 
raspberries  are  also  indigenous.    The  Europeans  have 
introduced  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  grapes,  pine-apples, 
papaw-apples,  pomegranates,  and  figs,  all  of  which  come 
to   perfection,  except  pine-apples.     The  sugar-cane  is 
indigenous  and  much  cultivated,  but  only  for  eating. 
Melons  and  water-melons  are  excellent.   The  most  culti- 
vated vegetables  are  cucumbers,  pumpkins,  French  beans, 
onions,  and  red  pepper.   The  wauti,  or  paper-mulberry-tree 
<  Brousionetia  vapyri/era),  is  grown  for  it*  interior  bark, 
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which  is  used  here,  as  in  China,  for  making  cloth.  But  the 
finest  tapas  or  wrappers  are  made  from  the  Bohmeria  albida 
(Hook),  which  grows  wild  in  the  forests,  and  is  also  culti- 
vated. 

The  forests  do  not  contain  many  trees  fit  for  ship- 
building. In  several  parts  the  mountains  were  formerly 
covered  with  sandal-wood ;  but  as  the  exportation  of  this 
wood  to  China  has  been  very  great,  it  begins  to  be  rare,  ex- 
cept in  some  places,  as  south  of  Byron's  Bay  in  Hawaii  and 
on  the  roost  western  mountains  of  Oahu.  The  forests  con- 
tain several  plants  the  roots  or  fruits  of  which  are  used  as 
food  by  the  natives  and  for  other  domestic  purposes. 

Salt  is  the  only  mineral  which  is  obtained  in  abundance. 
A  large  quantity  is  got  from  a  salt- lake  in  the  island  of  Oahu, 
west  of  Honoruru,  which  is  between  two  and  three  miles  in 
circumference,  but  has  only  a  few  feet  of  water  in  the  deep- 
est parts.  The  bottom  and  shores  are  incrusted  with  salt, 
the  water  being  strongly  impregnated,  and  the  crystalliza- 
tion very  rapid.  Tins  salt  is  exported  to  Kamlchatka. 
Large  quantities  of  salt  are  alto  obtained  from  sea-water  by 
evaporation,  for  which  purpose  there  is  along  the  shore  a 
succession  of  artificial  vats  of  clay,  into  which  tho  salt  water 
is  let  at  high  tide. 

Inhabitants. — The  population  consists  of  natives,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  uutnber  of  whites,  Englishmen 
and  Americans,  who  have  settled  among  them  as  merchants 
or  as  missionaries.  The  population  was  estimated,  fifteen 
years  ago.  at  I3U.000  individuals,  but  it  was  probably  under- 
rated. The  natives,  whooall  themselves  Kanaka,  belong  to 
the  family  of  Malay  nations.  Their  colour  is  neither  yellow, 
as  in  the  Malays,  nor  red,  like  that  of  the  Americans,  but 
something  between  both,  a  kind  of  olive,  and  sometimes 
reddish  brown.  They  are  of  middle  stature,  and  well 
formed,  with  muscular  limbs,  and  open  countenances.  The 
roots  of  their  language  have  a  great  affinity  to  those  of 
the  other  Malay  nations  who  inhabit  tho  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific. When  these  islands  were  discovered  by  Cook,  it  was 
observed  that  the  natives  of  this  group  had  made  further 
progress  in  civilization  than  those  of  tho  other  islands  and 
groups.  This  was  evident  from  the  care  with  which  the 
tarro-fields  wcro  cultivated,  but  still  more  from  their  manu- 
facturing cloth  from  the  bark  of  the  paper-mulberry  and 
other  trees,  their  beautiful  mats,  and  the  art  with  which  they 
united,  and  as  it  were  wove  together,  many  beautiful  feathers, 
so  as  to  be  used  as  articles  of  dress.  They  also  made  several 
utensils  of  stone,  wood,  and  shells,  without  the  use  of  iron 
tools.  At  that  time  they  wore  only  a  wrapper  (called  tapa) 
about  their  loins,  but  many  of  them  now  dress  iu  tho  Euro- 
pean fashion.  They  have  also  improved  in  other  respects, 
especially  in  ship-building  and  navigation.  Vessels  built  at 
Honoruru,  and  manned  by  natives,  traverse  the  Pacific  to 
Canton.  Several  of  the  chiefs  have  begun  to  build  houses 
in  the  European  style. 

Commerce. — What  is  properly  called  trade  is  not  import- 
ant, as  the  natives  have  only  two  articles  of  exportation, 
salt  and  sandal-wood.  Agriculture  has  not  yet  supplied  an 
article  for  exportation,  but  by  selling  their  produce  to  the 
vessels  which  visit  the  islands,  the  natives  procure  all 
the  foreign  articles  that  they  are  in  want  of.  In  1832  the 
harbour  of  Honoruru  olone  was  visited  by  159  vessels, 
mostly  American  and  English.  Many  of  these  vessels  arc 
whalers,  and  others  go  to  several  parts  of  the  western  coast 
of  North  America  to  get  furs  for  the  Chinese  market. 
Several  of  them  however  are  bound  to  China  and  the  East 
Indies,  and  have  passed  round  Cape  Horn  or  through  tho 
Strait  of  Magalhaens.  As  the  trade-winds  in  the  centre  of 
the  southern  half  of  the  Pacific  are  very  irregular,  the  most 
expeditious  route  to  the  East  Indies  is  to  sail  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  shores  of  South  America  to  the  Gui- 
lapagos,  and  thence  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  whence  a 
regular  and  strong  east  trade-wind  carries  them  to  the 
coast  of  China.  All  these  vessels  get  fresh  provisions  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  demand  is  still  greater  than 
the  supply,  which  is  shown  by  the  very  high  price  which 
all  provisions  fetch.  The  number  of  these  vessels  is  annu- 
ally increasing. 

History  and  Government. — These  islands  were  discovered 
by  Captain  James  Cook  in  1778,  and  again  visited  by  him 
on  his  return  from  Bebring's  Strait,  when  he  was  killed 
by  the  natives.  Within  the  first  twenty  years  after  their 
discovery  they  were  only  visited  by  Portlock  and  Dixon, 
La  Perouse  and  Vancouver.  But  towards  the  end  of  the 
hut  century  whaling-ships  from  America  began  to  visit 
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these  seas,  and  fhey  were  soon  followed  by  fur-traders; 
all  these  vessels  put  into  some  of  the  ports  for  provision*. 
At  that  time  each  island  had  its  sovereign  and  several 
other  chiefs.  One  of  the  latter,  Tamehatncha,  began  to 
plan  Ihe  conquest  of  the  islands,  and  he  succeeded  in 
subduing  all  of  them,  except  Taua'i  and  Niliau,  whose  so- 
Tereign,  after  the  death  of  Tamehatncha  acknowledged  the 
successor  of  that  prince  as  his  king.  As  Taiuehamcha  had 
only  succeeded  in  his  enterprise  by  the  aid  of  Europeans, 
and  the  assistance  which  he  derived  from  their  visits,  he 
favoured  their  settlement  in  the  islands,  and  in  1817  he 
placed  his  kingdom  under  the  protection  of  England.  His 
successor,  Rhio-Rhio,  came  to  London,  where  he  died  in 
182-1.  Soon  after  the  death  of  his  father  he  had  succeeded 
in  abolishing  idolatry  and  in  the  conversion  of  the  natives 
to  Christianity  (1819).  Since  that  time  many  English  and 
American  missionaries  have  resorted  to  these  islands,  and 
their  labours  have  been  attended  with  considerable  success. 
At  present,  perhaps  half  of  the  population  are  Christians. 
Several  books  have  already  been  printed  in  the  native  lan- 
guage at  Honoruru  and  Laheina,  and  even  a  map  of  the 
island  has  been  engraved  at  Laheina. 

There  are  four  distinct  ranks  in  socioty.  Tho  first  con- 
sists of  the  royal  family;  tho  second,  of  the  first  class  of 
chiefs,  whose  dignity  is  hereditary;  the  third  class  is  com- 
posed of  the  minor  chiefs,  who  pay  a  ground-rent  for  the  use  of 
the  lands  in  their  districts ;  the  bulk  of  the  people,  compre- 
hending the  whole  productive  class,  constitutes  tho  lowest 
section  of  the  nation.  The  king  is  considered  as  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  ground,  which  he  has  divided  among  the 
chiefs,  who  in  return  arc  bound  to  military  service  and  to 
pay  ground-rents.  Every  island  has  a  governor,  and  is 
divided  into  several  districts,  each  of  which  is  under  a  chief. 
The  taxes  to  the  king  are  paid  by  the  chief  or  governor 
of  the  island,  who  collects  them  from  the  minor  chiefs,  and 
these  again  from  the  people,  with  the  addition  of  something 
for  their  trouble. 

(Cook's  Third  Voyage  to  the  Pacific ;  Portlock's  Voyage 
round  the  World;  Lord  Byron's  Voyage  of  H. M.S.  Blonde 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands;  Ellis,  Tour  through  Hawaii ; 
Stewart's  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  the  Sandwich  Islands ; 
Douglas,  '  On  the  Volcanoes  of  the  Island  of  Hawaii,'  in 
London  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  iv. ;  and  Bonnet's  *  Jour- 
nal of  a  Voyage  round  tho  World,"  in  London  Geographi- 
cal Journal,  vol.  vii.) 

SANDWICH  LAND  is  the  name  given  by  Cook  to  a 
number  of  islands  in  tho  Southern  Atlantic,  between 
57°  10'  and  5'J°  40'  S.  lat,  and  between  24°  and  27°  42°  W. 
long.  They  extend  from  north  to  south.  The  most  northern 
group  is  called  Candlemas  Islands,  and  the  most  southern 
is  named  tho  Southern  Thule.  They  are  all  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  nine  burning  volcaitos  were  seen  on  them  by 
Morell.  Some  of  them  are  very  high,  and  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  Others  are  bare  rocky  masses,  slightly 
elevated  above  the  sea-leve),  but  all  of  them  are  without 
any  trace  of  vegetatiou.  The  surrounding  sea  contains  sea- 
elephants  und  cetaceous  animals. 

(Cook's  Second  Voyage  round  the  World ;  Morell's  Nar- 
rative of  Four  Voyages  to  the  Svuih  Sea,  &C.) 

8ANDYHOOK.   [Nkw  York.] 

SANDYS,  GEORGE,  an  English  poet,  was  born  in 
1577,  at  the  palace  of  Bishopslhorpe,  his  father,  Dr.  Edwin 
Sandys,  being  then  Archbishop  of  York.  In  15S9,  the  year 
after  his  father's  death,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and  be- 
came a  member,  first  of  St.  M;iry  Hall,  and  afterwards,  as 
Wood  thinks,  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  {.Athen.  Oxon.)  We 
have  no  account  how  he  passed  his  time  between  this  period 
and  the  year  1010,  when  he  commenced  his  travels  in  the 
East,  returning,  as  Wood  supposes,  'in  1612,  or  after,  much 
improved  in  several  respects,  being  master  of  several  lan- 
guages, of  a  fluent  and  ready  discourse,  and  of  excellent 
comportment;  having  naturally  a  poetical  fancy,  and  a 
zealous  inclination  to  all  human  learning,  which  made  his 
company  desired  and  most  acceptable  to  most  virtuous  men 
and  scholars  of  his  time.'  His  account  of  his  travels  was 
published  in  1616.  being  dedicated  to  Charles,  then  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  entitled  '  A  Relation  of  a  Journey  begun  in 
1610,  in  Four  Books,  containing  a  Description  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  of  Egypt,  of  the  Holy  Laud,  and  of  the  remote  parts 
of  Italy  and  islands  adjoining.' 

After  this  Sandys  went  to  America,  and  appears  to  have 
succeeded  his  brother  as  treasurer  for  the  English  colony  of 
Virginia.  During  his  residence  he  completed  his  translation 


of  the  '  Metamorphosis'  of  Ovid,  on  which  he  had  been  for 
some  time  engaged.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber  to  the  kinp 
In  1636  he  published  a  *  Paraphrase  upon  the  Psalms,'  and 
two  years  afterwards  'Paraphrases  on  the  Book  of  Job,  Er 
clesiastes,  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  Songs  se- 
lected out  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;'  in  1G39  a  trans- 
lation of  '  Christ's  Passion,'  a  tragedy  by  Grotiu*.  Hi* 
last  work  was  the  poetical  version  of  the  '  Song  of  Solomon,' 
in  1642.  He  died  at  Bexley  Abbey,  in  Kent,  March,  1643-4. 

The  writings  of  Sandys  are  simple,  earnest,  and  devout : 
his  travels  are  learned  without  pedantry,  and  circumstantial 
without  being  tedious;  and  are  valuable  for  the  picture  they 
give  of  the  East  in  his  time,  particularly  of  Jerusalem.  Hi« 
poetical  writings  contributed,  like  those  of  Carew  and  Her- 
rick,  to  the  formation  of  a  well-tuned  and  harmonious  ver- 
sification, the  natural  accompaniment  of  the  refined  purili  of 
thought  and  expression  for  which  they  are  distinguished. 
His  "merits  in  this  respect  have  been  acknowledged  by 
Waller,  Dryden,  and  Warton.  Specimens  of  his  most 
beautiful  compositions,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  arc  given 
in  the  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  the  Rev.  H.J.  Todd,  prefixed 
to  *  Selections  from  Sandy s's  Metrical  Paraphrases.'  &c, 
London,  1S39,  from  which  biography  this  sketch  is  taken. 

SANGALLO.  or  SAN  GALLO,  a  family  of  distin- 
guished Italian  artists  and  architects,  whose  original  name 
was  Giamberti. 

1,  Gicliano  Giambkhti,  born  in  1443.  was  the  son  of 
Francisco  Giamberti,  who  was  himself  an  architect  of  some 
repute  in  the  service  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici.  At  first  both 
he  and  his  brother  Antonio  chiefly  practised  carving  in 
wood,  in  which  they  acquired  some  celebrity.  Galliano  was 
next  employed  in  the  capacity  of  military  engineer  by  Lo- 
renzo de  Medici,  who  rated  his  services  very  highly.  So 
patronised,  Giuliano  determined  on  pursuing  architecture  as 
his  profession  ;  and  he  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  display- 
ing his  talent  in  the  fore-court  or  cloister  of  the  church  ot 
Santa  Maddalcna  de'  Pnzzi  at  Florence,  wherein  he  intro- 
duced an  Ionic  order,  whose  capitals  are  remarkable  for 
having  an  ornamental  necking,  at  that  time  an  innovation, 
and  said  to  have  been  imitated  from  an  antique  fragment 
found  at  Fiesolc.  He  was  afterwards  commissioned  by  Lo- 
renzo himself  to  erect  a  large  convent  (destroyed  during  the 
siege  in  1530}  near  the  gate  of  SanGallo;  whence  be 
obtained  the  name  of  da  San  Gallo,  at  first  jestingly  be- 
stowed on  him  by  Ins  patron,  and  afterwards  adopted  by 
himself  and  the  rest  of  the  family.  In  1 4'JO  he  commenced 
the  Palazzo  Gondi  for  a  wealthy  merchant  of  that  name,  but, 
owing  to  the  death  of  tho  latter,  the  building  was  not  com- 
pleted ;  nevertheless,  what  was  executed  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  Florentine  style,  though  the  irregularity  both  of  the 
courses  and  lengths  of  the  rustics  [Rustication]  is  rather 
a  defect.  Among  his  numerous  other  works  was  a  palace 
erected  by  him  at  Savona,  for  his  patron  the  Cardinal  della 
Rovere  (now  converted  into  the  convent  of  Santa  Chinra) ; 
besides  other  buildings  for  the  same  prelate.  When  Rovere 
was  elevated  to  the  pontificate  by  the  title  of  Julius  II, 
Saugallo  expected  to  be  employed  as  architect  of  the  new 
St.  Peter's  church ;  but  being  supplanted  by  Bramarih-.  he 
retired  in  disgust  to  Florence.  On  the  election  of  Leo  X. 
he  returned  to  Rome,  and  on  the  death  of  Bramanle  was 
offered  tho  appointment  of  architect  of  St.  Peter's,  but  he 
declined  it  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  and  return- 
ing to  Florence,  died  there  two  years  afterwards  (1517).  at 
the  age  of  74. 

Giuliano  had  a  son  named  Francesco,  who  is  spoken  of  by 
Vasari  as  a  skilful  sculptor  then  living,  and  who  executed 
the  mausoleum  erected  at  Monte  Cassino  by  Clement  VII. 
in  honour  of  Piero  de'  Medici. 

2,  Antonio  Sangallo,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
induced  by  him  to  quit  the  profession  of  sculpture  for  that 
of  architect,  and  was  left  by  him  to  complete  the  paUce 
he  had  begun  at  Savona.  Ho  afterwards  visited  Rome, 
where  he  ingratiated  himself  with  Alexander  VI.,  to  w  hom 
he  proposed  to  convert  Hadrian's  mausoleum  into  a  fortreis, 
and  he  altered  that  building  into  its  present  form,  since 
which  lime  it  has  been  called  the  Castle  of  St.  Angclo. 
This  work  gave  so  much  satisfaction,  both  to  the  pope  and 
to  his  son  the  Duke  Valentino,  that  the  latter  employed 
him  to  erect  the  fortress  of  Civila  Castellana,  and  after- 
wards that  of  Montefiasrone.  He  likewise  erected  several 
chuiches,  among  which  that  of  the  Madonna  at  MontepoJ- 
ciano  is  esteemed  his  best  production  of  that  class.  Some 
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time  before  his  doalh,  in  1534,  he  gave  up  both  architecture 
and  sculpture,  and  amused  himself  with  agricultural  pur- 
suits. 

3,  Antonio  Sangallo,  the  most  noted  of  the  family,  was 
nephew  to  the  two  preceding  on  the  mothers  side,  from  whom 
lie  received  their  surname,  that  of  his  father,  who  was  a  cooper 
at  Mugello,  being  Bartolomeo  Picconi.  He  was  at  first  put  to 
the  business  of  a  common  carpenter,  but  the  fame  of  his  un- 
cles determined  him  to  set  out  for  Rome  and  become  their 
pupil;  and  when  they  quitted  that  city,  he  found  another  in- 
structor and  protector  in  Bratnante,  to  whom,  then  advanced 
in  years,  he  soon  rondcred  himself  a  most  useful  assistant. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  his  talents  obtained  for  him  the  no- 
tice of  persons  of  rank,  among  the  rest  of  Cardinal  Alexander 
Farnese  (after wards  Paul  III.),  who  employed  him  to  rebuild 
his  mansion  in  the  Campo  tie'  Fiori,  the  first  beginning 
of  that  splendid  pile,  which  would  of  itself  alone  have  es- 
tablished the  reputation  of  Sangallo.  One  of  his  earliest 
works  was  the  church  of  la  Madonna  di  Lorctto,  near 
Trajan's  pillar  ;  but  as  that  edifice  was  begun  in  1507,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  did  more  than  afterwards  complete  it. 
His  other  works  of  the  same  period  were  several  private 
mansions  or  palazzi,  especially  one  for  Marchionne  Baldas- 
sini ;  but  as  neither  the  buildings  themselves  are  described 
nor  their  sites  distinctly  indicated  by  Vasari  and  his  other 
biographers,  and  as  many  of  them  have  repeatedly  changed 
their  names  it  is  now  diilicult  to  specify  or  ascertain  them. 
It  is  equally  difficult  to  determine  their  respective  dates; 
and  we  may  therefore  break  through  chronological  order,  and 
mention  here  the  house  that  be  afterwards  built  for  himself 
in  the  Strada  Giulia,  now  known  as  the  Palazzo  Sacchetti. 

Passing  by  the  various  works  on  military  architecture, 
tij»on  which  he  was  employed  at  different  times  at  Civita 
\ecchia,  Parma,  Piacenzu,  Ancona,  and  other  places,  wo 
shall  proceed  to  consider  Sangallo' s  project  for  completing 
St.   Peter's.     After  the  works  had  been  nearly  sus- 
pended for  several  years.  Paul  HI.  determined  that  they 
should  be  resumed  vigorously,  and  on  tho  death  of  Peruzzi, 
lit  1536,  Sangallo  became  the  sole  architect.    With  the 
view  of  preventing  those  changes  which  had  been  made 
by  all  the  preceding  architects,  the  pope  ordered  him  to 
prepare  a  model,  upon  such  a  scale  and  in  such  an  expensive 
manner,  that  there  should  be  no  danger  of  its  being  either 
forgotten  or  destroyed.   This  model,  which  is  said  to  have 
taken  several  years  to  execute,  and  to  have  cost  upwards  of 
5000  crowns,  is  still  preserved  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
Vatican.    It  is  formed  of  wood,  and  is  in  length  35  Roman 
palms,  or  nearly  20  English  feet.    Littlo  more  however  was 
done  to  the  fabric  by  Sangallo  than  to  strengthen  the  parts 
already  erected  ;  and  after  his  death  bis  design  was  abandoned 
altogether,  not  a  trace  of  it  being  visible  in  the  present  struc- 
ture. An  elevation  of  Sangallo's  model  is  given  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  Wood's  '  Letters  ol'an  Architect,' from  which  it  may 
be  seen  that  if  it  had  been  followed,  the  building  would  have 
been  totally  different  from  what  it  now  is.  The  cupola  would 
have  had  two  orders,  one  around  the  tambour,  another  car- 
ried up  above  the  springof  thedome,  which  would  also  have 
been  of  much  lower  proportions  than  the  present  one,  while 
other  very  conspicuous  features  would  have  been  two  exceed- 
ingly lofty  and  tapering  campanili,  contrasting  and  at  the 
same  time  harmonising  with  the  cupola  itself.  It  is  true  the 
design  is  broken  into  a  multiplicity  of  parts,  yet  they  arc  both 
agreeably  proportioned  to  each  other,  and  picturesquely 
combined ;  and  the  whole  is  consistent  in  character,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  affirmed  of  Maderno's  facade,  where 
there  is  a  want  of  agreement  between  the  order  itself  and 
tho  other  parts,  and  also  a  deficiency  in  variety  of  outline. 

Tho  Palazzo  Farnese,  begun  by  him  for  his  patron  Paul 
III.  when  cardinal,  and  afterwards  greatly  extended,  is  the 
most  celebrated  of  Sangallo's  works.  He  must  however 
share  the  repute  of  it  with  Michael  Angelo,  who,  if  he  did 
not,  as  some  have  supposed,  add  the  third  tier  of  windows, 
designed  the  magnificent  and  majestic  cornicione,  which 
alone  distinguishes  this  edifice  from  every  other  of  the 
kind  in  Rome,  and,  aided  by  the  loftiness  and  extent  of 
i  he  edifice  itself,  gives  it  a  colossal  air.  This  noble  struc- 
ture deserves  notice,  if  only  because  it  has  been  said  that 
the  Reform  Club-House,  Pall-Mall,  is  an  imitation  of  it, 
which  is  true  only  as  regards  style  and  manner;  for  in 
regard  to  design  there  arc  quite  as  many  points  of  dis- 
similarity as  of  resemblance  between  them,  and  many  of 
them  are  to  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Barry's  building.  In  both 
the  windows  of  the  principal  floor  are  d  la  tabernacle,  that 


is.  have  small  columns  and  pediments;  but  in  Sangallo's 
edifice  the  centre  window  is  different  from  the  others,  and 
having  no  pediment,  like  them,  produces  a  disagreeable 
effect.  Sangallo  begun  the  Porta  S.  Spinto  at  Rome,  but 
left  it  unfinished,  in  which  state  it  has  ever  since  remained. 
He  died  at  Terni,  in  October,  1546,  advanced  in  years,  but 
at  what  precise  age  is  not  known.  His  body  was  brought  to 
Rome  and  buried  with  great  pomp. 

SANGUINOLA'RIA.  [Pyloridians,  vol.  xix.,  p.  145.] 
SANGUISORBA,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  the 
type  of  the  suborder  Sanguisorbc®,  in  the  natural  order 
Rosacea?.   Of  this  genus  (called  Burnet)  there  arc  nine 
known  species.     Most  of  them  possess  astringent  pro- 

Esriies.   The  common  Burnet  (S.  officinalis)  is  a  native  or 
ritain,  and  was  at  ono  timo  cultivated  in  chalky  districts 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  but  it  has  lately  been  super- 
seded by  sainfoin  [Sainfoin]  and  other  artificial  grasses. 
SANGUI'SUGA.  [Lkkchbs.1 

SANHEDRIM,  or  SANHEDRIN  (fTirUpUhe  great 

council  of  the  Jews,  which  consisted  of  seventy-one  or 
seventy-two  members,  and  decided  tho  most  important 
causes,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil.  The  name  is  a  cor- 
ruption by  the  Talmudists  of  the  Greek  vwiipiov  (a  council). 
Tho  Rabbis  attempt  to  find  the  origin  of  the  Sanhedrim  in 
the  seventy  elders  who  were  appointed  by  Moses  to  assist 

j  him  in  his  judicial  duties  (Numb.,  xi.  16);  but  this  council 
was  evidently  temporary,  and  we  bear  nothing  of  it  in  the 

I  subsequent  history  of  the  Jews.    (Moses,  p.  441 ;  Michael  is 

J  On  the  Laws  of  Moses,  art  50.)  The  exact  time  of  the  in- 
stitution of  tho  Sanhedrim  is  unknown,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  earlier  than  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees.  There  can  however  be  littlo  doubt  that  the 
Sanhedrim  was  an  imitation  of  tho  seventy  elders  of  Moses. 
The  first  mention  of  the  Sanhedrim  is  in  the  time  of  Hyr- 

!  canus  II.,  when  Herod  was  tried  before  it.  (Joseph.,  Antiq., 
xiv.  9,  s.  3.  4.) 

The  Sanhedrim  had  a  president  (#m  or  H^M).  who 

•  T 

was  generally  the  high-priest,  a  vice-president  (JV3  "ON 
fH),  who  sat  on  the  right  of  tho  president,  and,  according 
to  some,  a  second  vice-president  (MO),  who  sat  on  his  left. 

T  T 

The  other  members  were: — 1,  Chief  Priests,  who  are  often 
mentioned  in  tho  New  Testament  and  in  Josephus,  and 
who  were  partly  ex-high-pricsts  and  partly  the  heads  of  the 
twenty-four  classes  of  priests.  2,  Elders,  that  is,  the  princes 
of  tribes  and  heads  of  families.  3,  Scribe*,  or  men  of  learn- 
ing. All  chief-priests  were  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  but 
of  elders  and  scribes  only  so  many  were  admitted  into  it  as 
were  required  to  fill  up  vacancies.  (Matt.,  xxvi.  57,  59; 
xxvii.  3, 12,  20,  41 ;  Mark,  viii.  31 ;  xi.  2";  xiv.  43,  53;  xv. 
1  ;  Acts,  iv.  5 ;  v.  21,  27.)  The  Talmudists  say  that  the  tri- 
bunal had  its  secretaries  and  apparitors.  Both  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  were  found  in  it.  (Acts,  v.  17,  21,  34 ;  xxiii. 
G.) 

The  Sanhedrim  met  at  Jerusalem,  and,  according  to  the 
Talmudists,  inachambcr  within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple, 
called  Gazith,  in  which  also  their  archives  were  kept;  but, 
according  to  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.,  v.  4,  2 ;  vi.  6,  3).  in  a 
room  on  the  east  sido  of  Mount  Zion,  not  far  from  the 
Temple.  In  cases  of  emergency,  as  in  the  trial  of  Christ, 
they  met  in  the  high-priest's  house.  They  sat  in  the  form 
of  a  semicircle. 

The  causes  brought  before  this  tribunal  were  either  ap- 
peals from  the  inferior  courts,  or  matters  which  were  thought 
of  sufficient  importance  to  come  before  them  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  for  example,  the  question  whether  a  person  was  a 
false  prophet  (Luke,  xiii.  33),  and  matters  which  affected  the 
whole  state,  a  whole  tribe,  or  the  high-priest.  The  accused 
was  brought  before  the  tribunal,  and  witnesses  were  required 
to  appear  to  support  tho  charge.  Either  capital  or  minor 
punishments  might  be  inflicted  by  the  Sanhedrim;  but 
under  the  Roman  government  its  power  was  so  far  restricted 
that  a  capital  sentence  required  the  confirmation  of  the 
Roman  governor,  who  was  also  charged  with  its  execution- 
The  stoning  of  Stephen  was  not  done  in  accordance  with 
the  sentence  of  the  Sanhedrim,  but  in  a  riot ;  and  the  exe- 
cution of  Jamos  and  others  by  the  high-priest  Ananus  <a.d. 
61)  took  place  in  the  absence  of  the  Roman  procurator,  and 
is  admitted  by  the  Jews  themselves  lo  have  been  an  illegal 
act. 

Besides  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem,  there  were  inferior 
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courts  in  each  town  of  Judaea,  consisting  of  Iwonly-three 
members,  to  which  the  same  name  is  sometime*  applied. 
From  these  courts  an  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  San- 
hedrim. 

(Jahn.  Archdol.  BibL,  tb.  ii.,  b.  ii.,  $  186;  Calmct'a 
Dictionary;  Lightfooi'a  fVorkt ;  "Winvt'tBiU.Realworter- 
buck,  •  Synodrium.') 

SANJAK,  a  ward  primarily  signifying  a  standard,  is  also 
applied  to  a  military  division  such  as  those  into  which  the 
whole  Turkish  empire  is  divided:  in  this  sense,  it  signifies, 
as  much  as  is  congregated  under  one  standard.  The  com- 
mander of  such  a  division  is  styled  Sanjak,  Sanjak  Bey, 
or  simply  Bey,  and  the  supreme  general  of  all  the  Sanjaks  of 
a  province  is  styled  the  Beglerbcy  (commander  of  com- 
manders). The  word  is  found  under  the  forms  Sangiak 
and  Sandsbak,  the  French  and  German  modes  of  rendering 
the  Turkish  word. 

SANKHYA.  [Sanscrit  Language  and  Literature.] 

SANMICHE'U,MIClIE'LK,amasterequallycelebrated 
for  his  works  in  civil  and  military  architecture,  was  born 
in  1484,  at  Verona,  where  both  his  father  Giovanni  and  his 
uncle  Bartolomeo  pursued  the  same  profession.  By  them 
he  was  instructed  in  the  elements  of  the  art,  but  lie  caught 
its  spirit  from  studying  the  amphitheatre  and  other  remains 
of  antiquity  in  his  native  city ;  and  their  influence,  especially 
that  of  the  former,  is  visible  in  many  of  his  designs,  wherein 
he  greatly  affected  massive  rusticated  work.  About  the  year 
1500  he  set  out  for  Rome,  and  remained  either  there  or  in 
other  parts  of  the  ecclesiastical  states  till  the  time  of 
Clement  VII.,  and  was  intimate  with  all  the  more  celebrated 
artists  of  the  time— Bramante.  Michael  Angelo,  the  San- 
galli.  8ansovino,  and  others.  While  he  was  in  that  part  of 
Italy,  he  erected  tbo  cathedral  of  Montefiascone  (the  cupola 
of  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  the  beginning  of  the  | 
seventeenth  century,  and  has  since  been  rebuilt  in  a  tasteless 
manner),  and  the  church  of  San  Domcnico  at  Orvielo. 
Returning  to  the  Venetian  territory,  he  was  employed  by 
the  republic  (1525)  to  construct  the  new  fortifications  of 
Verona,  when  he  first  introduced  the  use  of  triangular  and 
pentangular  bastions,  and  thereby  entirely  changed  the  sys- 
tem of  military  architecture,  that  method  being  thenceforth 
adopted  by  other  engineers.  Here  it  will  be  sufficient 
merely  to  allude  to  his  works  of  that  class,  as  they  belong 
to  construction  rather  than  design,  though  some  or  tbem  are 
remarkable  even  in  tho  latter  respect;  for  instance,  the 
stately  rusticated  facade  of  the  fortress  or  Castcllo  di  S. 
Andrea  on  the  Lido  at  Venice,  and  the  three  fortified  gates 
at  Verona,  Porta  Nuova,  Porta  del  Palio,  and  Porta  Zenonc. 

He  was  next  employed  by  the  republic  in  fortifying  many 
places  in  Istria  and  Dalroatia,  Cyprus  and  Candia,  some  of 
which  works  he  confided  to  the  execution  of  his  nephew 
Gian-Girolamo.  In  consequence  of  their  reputation,  both 
uncle  and  nephew  were  invited  by  Francis  1.  and  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  to  enter  their  service,  which  flattering  offers 
they  nevertheless  rejected.  Whether  these  uumerous  en- 
gagements and  his  divided  application  to  two  such  very 
opposite  studies  did  not  prevent  Sanmicheli  from  attaining 
to  that  excellence  in  the  latter  which  he  might  else  have 
reached,  may  fairly  be  questioned  ;  for  with  many  merits, 
his  designs  often  exhibit  glaring  faults,  which,  if  he  bad  con- 
fined himself  entirely  to  the  study  and  practice  of  civil  ar- 
chitecture, he  would  perhaps  not  have  fallen  into.  In 
fact,  the  best  of  his  palazti  and  other  works  of  that  class 
•re  far  from  being  models,  except  as  to  their  facades  and  ex- 
teriors, being  most  inconvenient  in  their  plans,  besides 
abounding  with  monstrous  deformities,  such  as  rooms  quite 
out  of  square,  and  sometimes  with  no  two  sides  pa- 
rallel ;  and  in  one  instance  ( Palazzo  Bcvilacqua)  he  has 
placed  the  principal  staircase  in  an  open  court,  without 
any  protection  whatever  from  the  weather.  His  exterior 
architecture  exhibits  less  of  mannerism,  and  more  both  of 
invention  and  nobleness  of  taste  than  that  of  Palladio,  but 
also  not  a  little  that  is  decidedly  faulty  and  offensive.  Almost 
all  his  buildings  are  marked  by  a  disagreeable  inequality  of 
design,  there  boing  a  singular  mixture  of  parts  highly  en- 
riched and  others  nakedly  plain  in  the  same  composition. 
His  balustrades  to  windows  and  pedestals  to  columns  are 
too  high,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  he  has  raised  his 
columns  on  a  second  pedestal  over  the  first  one.  His  style 
ahows  itself  to  most  advantage  in  his  lofty  rusticated  base' 
mcnts,  which  generally  possess  an  air  of  dignity.  Among 
the  palazzi  erected  by  him  aro  the  P.  Grimani  and  the  P. 
Cornaro  a  S.  Paolo  at  Venice,  and  the  P.  Cauossa,  Bevi- 


lacqua,  Verzo,  Pollujrini,  and  Porapei  at  Verona.  In  Ve- 
rona he  also  budt  the  church  of  the  Madonna  di  Cam- 
pagna,  and  the  much  admired  Cappolla  Pellegrini,  for  both 
which  we  refer  to  the  table  accompanying  Rotunda.  While 
Sanmicheli  was  enjoying  a  tranquil  and  honourable  old  age, 
esteemed  by  all  no  less  for  his  personal  qualities  than  for 
his  talents,  he  received  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his 
nephew  and  pupil  Gian-Girolamo,  who  died  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus  at  the  age  of  forty-four ;  and  it  had  such  an  effect 
upon  him,  that  he  survived  the  fatal  news  only  a  few  days, 
dying  in  1559,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. 

SANNAZA'RO,  JA'COPO,  born  at  Naples,  in  1458,  of 
a  noble  family  originally  from  Spain,  studied  at  Naples, 
and  afterwards,  being  disappointed  in  love,  left  his  country 
and  travelled  to  France,  where  he  began  writing  his  '  Ar- 
cadia.' a  pastoral  fable  in  Italian,  in  which  he  describes  in 

foeiical  colours  the  scenes  and  occupations  of  pastoral  lift, 
i  is  a  mixed  composition  of  prose  and  verse,  and  has  been 
much  admired  for  the  elegance  of  the  style  and  the  purity 
of  the  language.  Indeed  Sannazaro  is  considered  as  one 
of  tho  best  Italian  classics.  The  'Arcadia'  has  gone  through 
numerous  editions.  Sannazaro  also  wrote  a  Latin  poem. 
'  De  Partu  Virgtnis,'  which  was  highly  applauded,  and 
which  obtained  for  the  author  the  sanction  of  two  pope-, 
Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.,  expressed  in  two  bne/s.  lie 
also  wrote  Piscatory  Eclogues  in  I-alin  verse.  On  his 
return  to  Naples,  where  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  King 
Ferdinand  I.  and  his  sons  Alfonso  and  Frederic,  he  fixed 
his  residence  on  the  delightful  shore  of  MergeWina.  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Posilipo,  where  Frederic,  the  last  king  of 
Naples  of  the  Arogoticse  dynasty,  had  given  him  a  country- 
house,  and  where  he  saw  "before  him  the  daily  occupation* 
of  the  fishermen  under  a  sky  and  in  a  climate  which  render 
their  labours  less  irksome,  and  impart  to  them  a  sort  of 
poetical  appearance.  When  the  Aragoncse  dynasty  was 
driven  away  from  Naples  by  the  treachery  of  their  relative 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  of  Spain,  Sannazaro  accompanied  his 
patron  King  Frederic  in  his  exile,  and  remained  with  hira 
in  France  till  Frederic's  death,  after  which  he  returned  to 
Naples,  where  he  died  in  1530.  He  was  buried  in  a 
church  on  the  slope  of  Posilipo,  which  he  had  built  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  where  his  monument  is  suit 
seon. 

SA'NNIO,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  formerly 
called  Con t ado  di  Molisc,  lies  chiefly  on  the  cost  side  of  the 
central  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  and  extends  as  far  as  lite 
Adriatic  coast.  The  district  of  Isernia  however,  which  belrtur* 
to  the  administrative  province  of  Sanuio,  lies  on  the  west  slope 
of  the  Apennines,  and  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Voiluroo. 
Sannio  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  province  of* 
Abruzzo  Citra  ;  north  and  north-east  by  the  Adriatic  -.south- 
east by  Capitanata;  south  bv  Prineipaio  Ultra,  or  lite  pro- 
vince of  Avollino;  and  south-west  by  Terra  di  Lavom. 
The  province  is  crossed  in  its  length  by  the  river  Biferno, 
the  antient  Tifernus,  which  rises  from  two  sources  in  the 
high  Apennines  near  Bojano,  and  flowing  north-east  enters 
the  Adriatic  near  the  town  of  Termoli,  after  a  tortuous  court* 
of*  about  60  miles.  The  other  principal  river  of  the  pro- 
vince is  the  Trigno,  which  flows  nearly  parallel  to,  but  to 
the  north  of  the  Biferno. 

In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  tho  Trigno  marks  the 
boundary  between  Sannio  and  the  province  of  Abruxxo  Citra. 
South  of  the  Biferno,  the  Torlore  constitutes,  during  pari  of 
its  course,  the  boundary  between  Sannio  and  Capilanaxa. 
The  geographical  character  of  the  province  of  Sannio  res* ta- 
llies that  of  tho  neighbouring  provinces  of  Abruzzo.  Toe 
central  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  which  runs  in  a  genenl 
direction  from  north-west  to  south-east,  sends  out  several 
offsets,  which  run  in  a  north-cast  direction  to  the  Adriatic 
coast.  Between  these  offsets  there  are  valleys  through 
which  the  rivers  flow  with  a  rapid  course.  The  two  prin- 
cipal valleys  are  those  of  the  Trigno  and  the  Biferno.  The 
valleys  and  the  lower  hills  are  very  fertile,  and  produce  com, 
Indian  corn,  pulse,  oil,  wine,  and  fruits.  Agriculture  ts 
however  in  a  very  low  condition.  The  highlands  are  chieflv 
used  for  summer  pasture.  The  forests  with  which  the 
higher  Apennines  were  once  covered,  have  been  wasteful!? 
destroyed,  and  the  mountains  are  now  nearly  bare.  The  ana 
of  the  province  of  Sannio  is  reckoned  at  about  1500  square 
miles,  and  the  population,  by  the  census  of  IS3T.  amounted 
to  342,778.  Of  the  male  part  of  this  population  53,70*  are 
proprietorsof  land  or  houses,  139,000  agricultural  labour- 
era,  6000  shepherds  or  l  erdsmen,  1700  domestic  sen  ants, 
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1109  are  keepers  of  wine-shops,  323  tailors  or  fishermen,  and 
the  rest  are  employed  in  various  trades.  There  are  about 
1 1 00  priests,  327  monks,  and  about  80  nuns.  (Serristori.) 
The  chief  manufacturing  industry  in  the  province  is  that  of 
cutlery  and  fire-arms,  which  is  established  at  Campobasso, 
Froasolone,  and  Agtione,  and  gives  employment  to  about 
400  men.  There  are  about  120  fishing-boats  and  small 
craft  belonging  to  the  province ;  but  there  is  no  harbour  on 
•the  coast,  lit  1824  there  were  only  three  printers  in  the 
whole  province,  and  not  a  single  bookseller.  (Petroni, 
Cetuimenio  de'  Reuli  Dominj.) 

The  province  is  divided  into  three  districts :— Campo- 
basso, which  is  the  largest,  and  embraces  the  central  part 
of  the  province ;  Larino,  which  extends  near  the  sea-coast ; 
and  Isernia,  which  lies  west  of  the  Apennines.  The  whole 
province  contains  135  communes;  it  has  a  civil  and  cri- 
minal court  at  Campobasso,  from  which  there  is  au  appeal 
to  the  Gran  Corte,  or  supreme  tribunal  of  Naples.  The  ec- 
clesiastical administration  is  under  the  five  bishops  of  Larino, 
Termoli.  Isernia,  Bojano,  andTrivento;  and  there  are  164 
parish  incumbents.  There  are  252  churches,  396  hospitals 
and  other  charitable  institutions,  a  royal  college,  and  an  in- 
stitution for  female  boarders  at  Campobasso,  and  three 
*  scuole  secondaric,'  a  kind  of  grammar-schools,  at  Casca- 
lenda,  Montenero  di  B  isaccia,  and  Morcone.  There  are 
elementary  schools  in  many  communes,  but  the  system  of 
elementary  instruction  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples  is 
neither  uniform  nor  well  arranged. 

The  following  are  tho  principal  towns  of  the  province 
of  Sannio: — I.  Campobasso,  a  town  indifferently  built,  but 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  above  the  valley  of 
the  Biferno,  has  manufactories  of  cutlery,  which  supply  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  8000  inhabitants.  2.  Trivcnto,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Trigno,  is  a  bishop's  see,  with  3000  inhabitants: 
it  contains  some  antient  remains.  3.  Sepino,  the  antient 
Scpinum,  formerly  a  town  of  the  Samnites,  is  situated  in 
the  Apennines,  which  here  divide  the  valley  of  the  Tiferno 
from  that  of  the  Tamare,  an  affluent  of  the  Volturno :  it 
has  several  churches  and  convents,  a  classical  seminary,  a 
paper  manufactory,  and  4000  inhabitants.  4.  Termoli,  the 
antient  Intemmna,  a  small  town  on  the  sea-coast,  between 
tho  mouth  of  the  Trigno  and  that  of  the  Biferno,  has  a 
castle  on  a  promontory.  5.  Larino  is  a  small  town,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Biferno,  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  the  head  of 
a  district  Noar  Larino  is  the  Albanian  or  Epirote  colony 
of  Ururi.  6.  Agnone  is  a  thriving  modern  town,  with  iron 
and  copper  works,  and  about  7000  inhabitants.  7.  Bojano 
is  an  old  decayed  town  in  the  Apennines,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Biferno.  8.  Isernia,  an  old-looking  town,  situated 
in  a  valley  on  the  west  side  of  the  Apennines,  near  the 
Volturno,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Naples  to  Abruzzo, 
contains  several  remains  of  antiquity,  and  has  some  manu- 
factories of  coarse  woollens,  with  about  5000  inhabitants. 
From  Isernia  a  carriage  road  branches  off  to  the  eastward, 
crosses  the  central  ridge  to  Bojano,  and  leads  to  Campo- 
basso and  Larino.  Tho  province  of  Sannio  comprises  only 
a  part  of  the  antient  Samnium,  which  also  included  the 
whole  of  the  Principal©  Ultra  and  part  of  Terra  di  Lavoro. 
[Samnitks.] 

SANOK,  one  of  the  nineteen  circles  of  Austrian  Galicia, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Rzeszow  and  Przeroysl,  on  the 
east  by  Sambor,  on  the  west  by  Yaslo,  and  on  tho  south 
by  Hungary.  Its  area  is  about  2130  square  miles,  with 
230.000  inhabitants.  The  Carpathians  rise  in  the  south, 
and  send  their  offsets  through  the  whole  circle;  there  are 
many  and  extensivo  forests ;  the  soil  is  partly  sandy,  and 
poor,  with  some  intervening  parts  that  are  more  productive. 
The  river  San  flows  in  a  large  curve  through  the  country, 
and  is  joined  by  most  of  the  smaller  streams.  The  Wis- 
loka  rises  in  this  circle,  and  posses,  on  the  western  frontier, 
into  that  of  Yaslo.  Agriculture,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  forests  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
inhabitants.  Salt  and  petroleum  are  sources  of  considerable 
profit,  and  the  manufacture  of  yarn  and  linen  is  not  unim- 
portant. 

Sanok,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on  a  mountain  on 
the  left  hank  of  the  San.  It  is  an  ill-built  open  market- 
town  ;  the  houses  are  mostly  of  wood,  and  there  are 
scarcely  2000  inhabitants.  There  are  one  Roman  Catholic 
and  one  Greek  church,  a  Minorite  convent,  a  high  school, 
and  the  court  of  justice  of  tho  circle.  Opposite  the  town, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  San,  is  the  imperial  stud  of 
Olchowce,  where  there  ore  stables  for  nearly  200  stallions, 


which  is  spoken  of  as  well  worthy  the  attention  of  travel- 
lers. 

SANQUHAR.  [Dumfriesshire.] 
SANS  SOUCI.   [Potsdam  ] 

SANSAND1NG.  a  town  in  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bambarra.  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Joltba,  or  Quorra, 
near  13°  N.  lat.  and  5°  W.  long.  It  is  a  place  of  consi- 
derable extent,  containing  a  population  of  between  6000 
and  10,000.  It  appears  to  be  a  town  of  great  commercial 
importance  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  perhaps  not  less  so 
than  Timbuctoo,  with  which  it  carries  on  an  active  trade 
by  means  of  the  river,  which  is  navigable  for  large  river 
boats  all  the  way  between  the  two  towns.  All  the  salt 
which  is  consumed  in  tho  western  countries  of  Sudan  is 
brought  from  the  Sahara,  and  passes  through  this  town. 
The  merchants  of  Walet  in  Beroo  bring  to  it  tho  rocli  salt 
of  Iheminesof  Shingarin,  and  caffllas  from  El  Arovan  bring 
the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Toudcni.  By  the  latter  it  re- 
ceives also  coral  and  beads  from  tho  Mediterranean.  These 
articles  are  sent  to  the  countries  south  and  west  of  Sun- 
sanding,  and  exchanged  for  gold,  ivorv,  slaves,  wax,  honey, 
and  cloth  of  Soodan,  which  are  afterwards  sent  to  Walet 
and  El  Arovan.  Rice  and  cured  provisions  also  go  to  the 
last-mentioned  place,  which  is  surrounded  by  an  extremelv 
sterile  country.  The  trade  of  this  place  is  in  the  hands  of 
tho  Moors. 

(Mungo  Park's  Travels  i»  the  Interior  District  it  of 
Africa ;  Caillie's  Travelt  through  Central  Africa  to  Tim- 
buctoo, <£c.) 

SANSCRIT  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  — 
Language.— The  Sanscrit  is  a  branch  of  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic  family  of  languages.  Of  all  those  languages  it  is 
that  which  approaches  nearest  to  the  primitive  type ;  and 
by  the  originality,  purity,  and  abundance  of  its  forms,  is 
peculiarly  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  obscure  laws  of 
the  formation  of  language.  Being  also  possessed  of  a  rich 
literature,  and  the  whole  of  its  materials  having  been  fully 
treated  of  by  native  grammarians,  it  was  no  sooner  intro- 
duced to  the  learned  of  Europe  than  it  gave  rise  to  a  new 
philological  science,  that  of  comparative  grammar,  and  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  antiont  Persian,  the  Armenian,  the 
Greek,  and  the  Latin,  formed  but  one  language  with  the 
German,  tho  Lettic,  the  Slavonian,  and  even  the  Celtic, 
each  of  these  languages  affording  the  most  extraordinary 
illustrations  of  the  others. 

The  Sanscrit  was  introduced  into  India  when  the  Brah- 
minical  race  obtainod  possession  of  the  country  (A.  W. 
von  Schlepel,  'De  lOrigine  des  Hindous,'  in  the  *  Tram?. 
Roy.  Soc.  Literature,'  ii.,  2,  405, Sec);  and  having  driven 
out  the  languages  of  the  aborigines  of  India,  which  aro 
now  only  spoken  in  the  Southern  Deccan,  as  the  Telinga, 
Tamul,  and  others,  has  spread  over  tho  extensive  tract  of 
country  between  tho  Himalayas,  the  Indus,  and  the  Kistna. 
Within  these  limits  it  has  had  a  history  of  its  own,  and  has 
passed  through  various  changes.  It  appears  in  its  roost 
antient  form  in  the  Veda*,  in  the  13th  century  before  Christ, 
and  in  that  state  is  very  nearly  related  to  the  Zend,  the  an- 
tient language  of  Persia,  and  contains  many  forms  and  words 
which  have  become  obsolete.  The  classical  Sanscrit,  on  the 
contrary,  having  once  become  fixed,  has,  for  about  3000  years, 
partly  as  a  living  language  and  partly  as  a  learned  one, 
retained  the  same  structure,  with  the  roero  exception  of 
difference  in  style,  and  a  few  archaisms,  which  only  occur 
in  the  most  antient  works. 

Pracrit  Dialects. — Out  of  the  Sanscrit  however,  even  in 
comparatively  early  limes,  dialects  arose,  which  gradually  be- 
came still  farther  removed  from  the  original  and  from  each 
other  ;  and  from  these  dialects  the  languages  now  spoken  in 
India  are  derived.  There  is  a  law  however  which  pervadt-s 
the  whole  of  them  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this 
law  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  according  to  which  the 
Romance  language,  the  Italian,  tho  Spanish,  and  the 
French,  have  grown  out  of  the  Latin.  There  is  the  same 
softening,  the  same  assimilation,  and  the  same  exclusion  of 
the  harsher  sounds,  the  same  weakening  of  the  forms,  the 
same  substitution  of  particles  for  cases,  and  the  same  peri- 
phrastic conjugations.  The  general  name  given  to  these 
languages  by  the  Indian  grammarians  is  Priicrtta,  that  is, 
derivative  languages  ;  while  the  term  Samcrita  is  applied  to 
that  language  which  is  regularly  and  grammatically  con- 
structed. 

The  oldest  of  these  dialects,  and  that  which  deviates 
least  from  the  Sanscrit,  is  the  Pali,  which  has  become 
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the  sacred  language  of  the  Buddhists,  who,  when  they  abro- 
gated the  institution  of  castes  required  a  language  which, 
at  least  for  works  not  strictly  scientific,  should  not  he  ex- 
clusively understood  by  tho  privdeged  classes.  Having  been 
carried  by  the  Buddhists  from  Northern  India  to  Cey- 
lon, the  Pali  has  continued  to  exist  in  that  island,  and 
possess**  a  copious  literature.  (Burnouf  and  Lassen.  '  Essai 
sur  le  Pali.'  Paris,  1826  ;  Clough. '  Pali  Grammar,'  Colombo. 
183-J.)  The  language  which,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  is  called 
Pracrit,  properly  Mdhnrdshtri  (for  its  local  origin  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  country  of  the  Mahrattas),  differs  little  from 
the  Pali ;  it  is  used  by  the  Jains.  The  Magadhi  and  the 
Saurcuetti,  the  former  originally  spoken  in  Bchar.  and  the 
latter  on  the  hanks  of  the  Jumna,  are  only  a  little  farther 
removed  from  the  Sanscrit.  (Lassen, '  Institutiones  Linguae 
PracritienV  Bonn,  IS3».)  In  addition  to  these  there  are  nu- 
merous more  modern  dialects,  among  which  we  shall  only 
distinguish  the  VrajabhSsha  (Brij  Bhakhn),on  account  of  the 
excellence  of  its  poetical  literature,  and  as  being  tho  parent 
of  the  Hindustani. 

The  formation  of  the  Pracrita  languages  out  of  the 
Sanscrit  flowed  naturally  from  the  character  of  the  parent 
tongue,  and  this  tendoncy  is  manifested  oven  in  the  ear- 
liest shape  of  the  Sanscrit.  This  appears,  to  tako  a  single 
instance,  jn  tho  substitution  of  the  cn  and  i  (the  Italian  ci 
andgi)  for  the  original  k  and  g,  just  as  the  Italian  gielo  is 
formed  iromgelu).  In  like  manner,  it  was  perfectly  consist- 
ent with  the  character  of  the  classical  Sanscrit  to  adopt  the 
verbal  forms  of  the  Pracrit,  and  to  retain  them  together 
with  the  legitimate  and  settled  forms,  which  is  a  proof 
that  the  two  languages  must  have  co-existod  for  a  long 
period. 

The  Pali  appears  as  a  perfectly-formed  language  in  the 
Buddhist  works  carried  to  Ceylon,  which  we  cannot  fix  at  a 
later  date  than  tho  fourth  century  before  Chnst ;  and  the 
Mighadi  dialect  has  been  found  distinctly  recorded,  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  in  the  inscriptions  of  King 
Asoka,  which  have  for  the  most  part  been  correctly  deci- 
phered by  Prinsep.  (' Jour.  Asiat.  Soc.  Beng.,'  1837,  pp. 
566,  794,  963.)  A  Pracrit  language  likewise  appears  on  the 
coins  of  the  Greek  kings  found  in  Caubul,  and  near  the 
Indus,  most  of  which  have  been  deciphered  by  Lassen. 
Many  of  the  names  also  which  have  been  transmitted  to  as 
by  the  Greeks  are  Pracrit ;  that  of  the  Deccan,  for  instance, 
in  tho  Pcriplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  Aaxiv<i/3a£nc,  does 
not  correspond  to  the  Sanscrit  dakshinHpaiha,  but  strictly 
to  the  Pracrit  dakkhinabadha.  Hence  it  follows,  that  in 
the  last  five  centuries  h.c.  the  Pracrit  must  have  becomo 
completely  the  language  of  the  people ;  and  indeed  the 
dramas  which  were  written  about  this  lime  show  the  relation 
of  the  two  languages  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  the  men 
speaking  Sanscrit,  and  the  women  and  inferior  characters 
Pracrit;  which  is  likewise  a  proof  that  the  Sanscrit  was 
actually  a  living  tongue,  and  was  used  in  conversation  by  all 
educated  people.  This  is  proved  by  many  other  circum- 
stances ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  view  the  San- 
scrit as  having  become  from  this  time  merely  a  learned 
language.  On  tho  contrary,  it  was  the  language  of  tho 
court  of  Cashmere  as  lato  as  tho  12th  century  a  d.,  and  was 
probably  in  use  in  the  small  independent  courts  of  Raj  poo- 
tana  even  in  the  14th  and  13th  centuries.  It  is  consistent 
with  all  that  we  know,  that  tho  language  should  be  in  a 
different  condition  in  the  different  provinces  of  India.  The 
Mohammedan  conquest  however  gave  tho  final  blow  to  the 
language,  and  it  is  now  used  only  in  learned  disputations  in 
the  colleges  of  the  Brahmins. 

Literature. — The  Sanscrit  literature  begins  with  the 
Vedas,  and  is  founded  entirely  upon  them.  [Vedas.]  The 
rest  of  the  literature  may  be  divided  into  the  poetical  and 
the  scientific.  The  poetical  literaturo  may  be  referred  to 
two  distinct  periods,  one  of  which  is  chiefly  distinguished  by 
the  composition  of  the  great  epic  poems,  and  the  other  may 
bo  characterised  as  tho  period  of  artificial  poetry.  In  the 
former,  the  interest  is  a  national  one,  and  arises  from  the 
subject ;  in  the  latter,  it  depends  upon  the  form. 

Epic  R^fry.— We  possess  the  epic  poetry  only  in  its  most 
perfect  state,  and  consequently  its  origin  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity, and  must  be  looked  for  among  tho  rhapsodists,  whom 
the '  Ramayana'  presents  to  us  pretty  much  in  the  same  cha- 
racter as  that  in  which  they  appear  among  the  later  princes 
of  India.  The  materials  of  the  epic  consisted  primarily  of 
the  genealogies  of  the  princely  families  whom  tho  rhapso- 
dists served,  and  next,  of  certain  prominent  events  in  the 


family  history,  which  were  at  first  sung  separately,  bat 
afterwords  incorporated  in  the  genealogy  itself.  It  U  possible 
therefore  that  there  may  have  been  as  many  epic  poems  u 
there  were  princely  races.  In  tho  lapse  of  time  howera 
all  these  poems  have  been  lost  except  two,  which  are  in- 
debted for  their  preservation  partly  to  their  poetical  merit, 
and  still  more  to  the  interest  of  the  subject:  these  are  the 
'  RSmayana'  and  tho  '  MahabhSrata.'  But  even  these  have 
undergone  many  important  alterations  since  they  came  from 
the  hands  of  the  authors;  in  fact,  they  have  been  entirely 
remodelled  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  the  priesthood, 
by  the  addition  of  those  parts  in  which  Kama  and  Krishna 
originally  no  more  than  mortal  heroes,  appear  as  incarna- 
tions of  Vishnu ;  these  additions  however  have  been  so 
loosely  attached,  that  they  might  easily  be  separated  without 
detriment  to  tho  whole.  In  tho  '  Mahabhirata,*  the  object 
has  been  kept  in  view  of  including  in  one  collection  the 
whole  cycle  of  tradition ;  and  as  the  epic  poems  were  in- 
tended for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  warrior 
caste,  not  only  was  everything  added  which  could  increase 
their  reverence  for  tho  Brahmins,  but  there  are  whole- 
hooks,  of  considerable  length,  in  which  their  system*  ot 
cosmogony,  philosophy,  and  law  arc  explained  in  a  populj.- 
manner. 

The  Rrimdyana— The  subject  of  the  *  Rfimityana  *  is  the 
descent  of  Vishnu,  for  tho  purpose  of  averting  the  Uirv.itencJ 
destruction  of  the  whole  world  by  the  prince  of  the  daemon*. 
Ravana.  Rama,  the  son  of  Dasaratha,  king  of  Oude,  was 
brought  up  by  wise  Brahmins,  especially  Yisvarmtra;  while 
yet  very  young  he  overcame  the  dsomons  in  several  battles, 
and  by  his  superhuman  strength  obtained  the  hand  of  tho 
beautiful  Stla.  He  was  about  to  be  appointed  successor  of 
his  aged  father  and  to  be  his  partner  on  the  throne,  when  the 
plan  was  frustrated  by  a  court  intrigue,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  wander  abroad  as  an  exile.  With  SitS  and  lu 
brother  Lakshmana,  who  also  participated  in  the  divine 
nature  of  Vishnu,  ho  dwelt  in  the  inhospitable  wilds  of  tfic 
Deccan,  in  the  forest  of  Dandaka,  at  the  sources  of  the  G>- 
davery.  This  course  of  events  was  necessary  in  order  to 
bring  him  and  Ravana  together,  for  here  Rama  made  him- 
self terrible  to  the  daemons,  and  having  mutilated,  amom; 
others,  Surpanakha,  the  sister  of  Ravana,  the  dmruon-prinre, 
partly  out  of  revenge  for  this  outrage,  and  partly  inflamed 
by  violent  love  for  Si  la,  carried  her  off,  and  brought  her  in 
safety  to  his  residence  at  Lanka  (Ceylon).  Rdraa  anrl 
Lakshmana,  unacquainted  with  the  abode  of  Ravana.  wan- 
dered about  in  the  peninsula  in  search  of  SiiS.  The  spo- 
king Sugriva,  who  had  been  dethroned  by  his  own  brother 
Btli,  was  restored  to  his  kingdom  by  Rama,  and  from  a  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  sends  out  a  host  of  apes  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  the  abode  of  STtA.  The  ape  Hanuman  at  length 
discovers  it.  passes  across  the  strait,  seeks  out  and  speaks 
with  Slta,  sets  fire  to  Lanka,  and  conveys  the  intelligence 
to  Rama,  who  proceeds  with  the  whole  army  of  apes  to  the 
southern  point  of  the  peninsula,  when  an  enormous  bridgt- 
is  formed  by  throwing  mountains  into  the  sea.  As  the 
army  is  about  to  march  upon  the  island,  Rlma  is  encoun- 
tered by  Vibhfshana.  Ravana "s  brother,  and  aTitanian  con- 
flict commences,  tho  description  of  which  is  one  of  the  matt 
admired  parts  of  the  poem  :  but  the  dopmons  are  at  length 
subdued ;  Ravana  falls  by  the  hand  of  Rama ;  and  Slta  is 
recovered,  and  having  been  found  pure,  as  well  by  the 
ordeal  of  the  gods  as  by  the  word  of  Brahma  himself,  she 
is  again  united  to  Rama,  who,  returning  to  Ayodhya,  n- 
ceivos  from  the  hand  of  his  brother  Bharata  the  dominion 
to  which  ho  is  entitled. 

These  are  the  contents  of  the  first  six  books,  and  here  th« 
poem  terminates.  But  there  is  a  seventh  book,  which  u 
obviously  a  later  addition,  and  consists  of  matters  w  hich  are 
entirely  independent  of  tho  former  narrative:  Stta  is  again 
separated  from  RS  ma,  and  bears  two  sons,  Kusa  and  Lava, 
to  Vfilmlki.  After  her  innocence  has  been  again  esta- 
blished, she  is  carried  a  way  by  the  goddess  Eurth.  Ku-a 
and  Lava  have  learned  the  poem  from  Vahniki,  its  mytho- 
logical author,  and  recite  it  at  a  great  sacrificial  festival, 
whereupon  Rama  acknowledges  them  as  his  sons.  Tim 
is  obviously  an  etymological  myth,  derived  from  the  San 
scrit  name  of  the  rhapsodists  kimhva.  This  agrees  wtrh 
the  present  introduction  to  the  first  book,  in  which  the 
origin  of  the  poem  is  told  in  the  same  way,  and  both  parts 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  additions  made  by  the  U«t 
editor.  That  the  'Rumayana'  has  undergone  many  other 
alterations,  may  easily  be  shown.    It  contains,  in  some 
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parts,  many  thine*  which  point  to  very  antient  time*; 
but  customs  introduced  at  a  later  period  are  not  even  al- 
luded to,  as  for  instance  the  burning  of  widows,  which  was 
practised  in  the  age  of  Alexander.  In  other  parts  circum- 
stances are  referred  to  which  bring  us  as  far  down  as  the 
second  century  a-d.,  the  names  of  comparatively  recent 
nations  being  mentioned,  for  instance  the  Huns. 

The  time  of  the  composition  of  the  poem  cannot  therefore 
be  ascertained  with  any  further  degree  of  accuracy;  and 
all  minuter  investigations  must  be  deferred  until  the  whole 
poem  is  printed.  It  is  more  easy  to  determine  what  histo- 
rical fact  forms  the  foundation  of  it.  This  is  evidently  the 
introduction  of  the  Brahminical  worship  into  the  Penin- 
sula, the  wild  aborigines  of  which,  as  being  the  opponents  of 
Brahminism.  are  made  to  appear  in  the  character  of  dromons. 
The  apes  must  represent  another  and  a  less  hostile  race, 
whom  the  Brahmins  made  use  of  in  order  to  overcome  the 
ruder  tribes.  This  fact  is  indicated  by  another  circumstance 
in  the  poem  :  the  guide  of  R5ma  is  the  hermit  Agastya,  to 
whom  tradition  ascribes  the  conversion  and  cultivation  of  the 
Dcccan,  and  who  even  now  shines,  according  to  a  sublime 
symbol,  as  the  radiant  Canopus  of  the  South. 

The  *  RSmayana.'  since  the  last  re-casting  of  the  poem, 
has  undergone  several  revisions,  of  which  we  have  become 
acquainted  with  three,  or  at  least  two,  by  means  of  MSS- 
That  which  contains  the  oldest  and  the  best  text  is  con- 
tinued by  commentaries;  another,  which  we  have  from  the 
later  Bengalee  critics,  may  almost  be  called  a  paraphrase. 
Gary  and  Marshman  first  commenced  an  edition  (Seram- 
pore,  1806-10,  4to.,  3  vols.)  which  contains  the  first  two 
books,  with  an  English  translation.  The  text  is  founded 
on  these  two  revised  copies.  A.  W.  von  Schlegel  is  engaged 
upon  a  critical  edition  of  the  R&ma'yana,  founded  on  a  com- 
parison of  the  MSS.  existing  in  Europe,  in  which  the  text 
of  the  commentators  has  boon  restored.  Two  volumes  of 
the  text  have  been  published,  and  the  first  volume  of  an 
extremely  elegant  Latin  translation  (Bonn,  1829,  8vo.). 

Mafuittharata.— For  the  second  of  the  two  great  epic 
poems  see  the  article  Mahabharata. 

Laws. — To  the  same  period  of  literature  belong  the  law- 
books, the  Siistras,  among  which  that  of  Manu  has  ob- 
tained the  highest  reputation.  [Manu.]  Besides  the  book 
of  Manu,  there  were  many  similar  books  which  were  like- 
wise referred  to  sacred  mythological  personages,  as  Vishnu, 
Vrikaspatt,  Narada,  and  others.  All  of  them  have  been 
put  in  shape  in  the  course  of  time,  and  this  has  been  done 
contemporaneously,  for  the  several  works  contain  references 
to  and  quotations  from  one  another,  and  their  contents  do  not 
materially  differ.  The  '  Yajnavalkya  Silstra '  still  exists  in 
the  commentary  (the  'Mitaxarn')  which  was  written  upon  it; 
and  indee  l  the  original  work  might  be  tolerably  well  restored 
from  it.  The  '  Mitaxara' quotes  numerous  passages  from 
the '  Gautamasiiatra,'  another  work  of  the  class,  which  may 
still  probably  exist  in  India  in  a  complete  state. 

Pur'mat.— The  Put-Anas,  if  we  regard  the  form,  must  be 
o!;t»ed  with  the  antient  epic.  They  are  voluminous  collec- 
tions of  legends  and  traditions  written  to  elucidate  the 
origin  and  history  of  some  particular  holy  place  or  a  certain 
m-cl,  and  to  be  read  to  the  people  for  their  instruction  at  the 
^reat  festivals.  They  all  begiti  with  a  cosmogony,  to  which 
they  add  the  genealogy  of  the  gods  and  the  development  of 
the  periods  of  the  world,  as  well  as  unconnected  historical 
traditions,  so  as  to  form  a  fabulous  chronology ;  and  thus 
they  come  down  to  tho  history  of  the  sacred  place  to  which 
they  are  especially  dedicated;  they  then  conclude  with  the 
miracles, and  so  forth,  which  have  been  performed  there. 
As  they  were  intended  to  be  read  publicly,  they  are  of 
courne  used  as  vehicles  for  conveying  such  instruction  as  the 
people  might  be  presumed  to  require.  They  contain  there- 
fore not  only  recommendations  to  devotion  and  faith,  and 
copious  representations  of  tho  religious  usages  and  customs, 
but  also  systemsof  the  sciences  which  were  known  to  thena- 
t  ives  of  India,  as  astronomy,  mensuration,  and  jurisprudence, 
whicharedifferentineach  Purdna.accordingas  the  priesthood 
of  a  temple  belonged  to  this  or  that  sect,  or  to  this  or  that 
school  of  philosophy,  astronomy,  or  law.  Tn  their  present  form 
the  Purilnas  are  decidedly  very  late  compositions,  but  the 
elements  out  of  which  they  have  been  constructed  belong 
to  very  different  periods.  They  themselves  refer  to  still 
older  sources,  and  all  the  circumstances  combined  lead  to 
the  conclusion  jhat  there  must  have  been  another  set  of 
Purfinas,  which  are  now  lost,  and  of  which  the  present  are 
an  altered  form  or  an  imitation.   Their  great  similarity,  as 


well  in  thoir  general  structure  as  in  particular  parts,  shown 
that  they  must  have  been  formed  upon  one  type,  and  that 
one  very  antient,  and  that  the  differences  which  they  present 
arise  from  the  difference  of  object,  according  as  they  ema- 
nated from  this  or  that  place,  or  this  or  that  sect.  The 
older  authorities  actually  give  definitions  of  the  PurSnas 
which  do  not  apply  to  them  as  they  exist  at  present,  and 
which  presume  an  older  form.  It  may  even  he  asserted  that 
entire  portions  of  them  must  originally  have  belonged  to  the 
Vedas.  In  their  present  shape  none  of  tho  PurSnas  can 
be  referred  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  ninth  century  a.d.  , 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  much  later,  and  closely 
connected  with  the  formation  of  the  more  recent  sects. 
Though  they  are  metrical  compositions,  they  have  no  pre- 
tensions to  poetic  merit,  if  wo  except  the '  BhiigavatapurSna, 
which  was  probably  written  by  Vopadeva.  They  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  a  certain  canon,  and  arc  eighteen  in 
number,  under  the  titles  of  BrShma,  .PS  dm  a,  Brahmanda, 
Agni;  Vishnu,  GSruda,  Brahmavaivarta,  Siva,  Linga,  NS- 
radtya,  Skanda,  Markandeya,  Bhavishyat,  Malsya,  ViiWiha, 
Kaurma,  VSmana,  and  Bhagavata.  Besides  these,  thero 
are  said  to  be  eighteen  UpapurAnas,  or  secondary  Puranas 
but  the  actual  existence  of  these  Purfinas  is  somewhat 
doubtful.  There  are  many  others,  not  included  in  this 
canon,  which  are  called  Sthalapuranas.  or  local  Puranas 
and  are  of  little  importance.  The  Pur  an  a*  have  been 
chiefly  made  known  to  us  by  the  analyses  of  Wilson,  in  the 
'  Asiatic  Journals '  of  Calcutta  and  London,  by  his  trans- 
lation of  the  *  Vishnupurflna,'  London,  18-10,  4to.,  and  by 
BurnouFs  edition  of  the  '  Bhftgavata.'  vol.  i ,  Paris,  1 840. 
fol.  The  '  BhSgavata.'  with  the  scholia  of  the  '  Srtdharas- 
v3min,'  has  also  been  printed  (Calcutta,  lf>34). 

Artificial  faetrtj. — Sanscrit  poetry  received  a  new  cha- 
racter, and  one  essentially  different  from  that  which  we 
have  been  just  considering,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution 
which  took  place  in  Sanscrit  literature  about  the  first  cen- 
tury before  Christ.  Instead  of  the  popular  and  national  cha- 
racter which  appears  in  the  two  great  epic  poems,  it  now  as- 
sumed an  artificial  form,  and  became  the  poetry  of  courtB 
and  prince*.  How  this  was  effected  cannot  be  historically 
shown,  for  tho  various  steps  of  the  transition  are  lost,  and 
the  new  poetry  appears  at  once  in  its  perfect  state.  It  is 
however  quite  obvious  that  the  two  great  epic  poems  had 
long  been  completed  and  were  in  universal  repute.  The 
new  poetry  is  poor  in  invention,  and  drew  its  materials  from 
the  former.  Its  whole  merit  consists  in  what  may  be  called 
style.  Even  the  epic  versification  is  for  the  most  part  nc-- 
glected,  and  lyric  metres  are  substituted  for  it.  Tins  is  not 
merely  a  difference  in  external  form,  but  it  is  connected 
most  intimately  with  the  mode  in  which  things  are  viewed 
by  tho  Indians,  who,  being  devoted  to  contemplation,  delight 
to  work  up  thoir  poetical  materials  not  so  much  into  a  con- 
tinuous action,  as  into  a  scries  of  single  situations.  Each 
of  these  situations  is  exhibited  in  a  single  stanza  or  strophe, 
which  forms  an  independent  whole,  and  is  not  connected 
with  the  others  either  grammatically  or  metrically.  This 
peculiarity  is  as  obvious  in  the  epic  as  in  the  lyric  and  dra- 
matic poetry. 

The  new  Epic  poetry  begins  with  Cfilidasa.  to  whom  two 
works  of  this  class  have  been  ascribed.  '  Kumfirasarobhava' 
and  '  Raghuvansa.'  [Calipasa.]  They  are  written  in  a 
style  worthy  of  imitation,  and  their  whole  character  shows 
that  they  are  older  than  the  others  from  whose  superfluities 
these  early  works  arc  free.  The  materials  belong  to  the 
mythic  cycle  of  the  '  Riimiiyana.'  The  disposition  to  de- 
scribe rather  than  to  narrate  is  exhibited  as  well  in  singlo 
passages  as  in  tho  whole.  Whenever  an  opportunity  occurs 
long  descriptions  are  introduced,  such  as  pictures  of  natural 
objects  to  which  the  old  epic  poetry  was  also  inclined,  but 
more  sparingly,  and  only  incidentally ;  here  however  they 
encumber  the  whole  progress  of  the  action. .  This  is  much 
more  the  case  in  tho  two  following  poems,  in  which  the  de- 
scriptions appear  to  the  poet  to  be  so  important  that  he 
seems  to  have  undertaken  the  works  only  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  them.  These  are  the  '  KnatArjunlya,'  or 
•the  battle  of  the  Arjunas  with  the  Kittitas,'  by  Bhfiravi, 
and  '  Sisupalabadba,'  or  'the  death  of  Sisupala,'  by  Magha, 
both  founded  on  episodes  of  the  '  Mahfibharata.'  They  are 
classical  compositions  and  elaborated  with  the  utmost 
nicety ;  but  the  art  of  the  poet  degenerates  into  a  mere  play 
upon  words:  there  are  verses  which  may  be  read  for- 
wards and  backwards,  and  upwards  and  downwards :  others 
in  which  only  one  and  the  same  consonant  is  used  (as  '  Sis. 
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19,  114,  'dadado  duddaduddadt  d&dudo  dudadldado  dudda- 
dan  dadade  dudde  dudadadadado  dada,'  which  indeed 
is  not  very  clear,  but  still  has  a  meaning),  or  two  con- 
sonants or  more  are  used.  These  poems  were  printed  at 
Calcutta,  1814.  1815,  with  the  commentary  of  Mallinfitha. 
The  •  Bhattikavya,'  written  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  in 
Vullabhf,  the  chief  town  of  Guzcrat,  narrates  the  history  of 
Rama,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  more 
rare  grammatical  forms,  every  canto  being  written  in  a  cer- 
taiu  tense,  &c  (Published  at  CalcutU,  1628,  with  two 
grammatical  commentaries.)  The  '  Nalodaya,'  falsely  as- 
cribed to  Calidasa,  gives  the  history  of  Nala  out  of  tho 
Mahfibhrtrata,  but  only  to  show  the  skill  of  the  pout  in  an 
incessant  play  of  words  and  rhymes.  The  most  artificial  of 
nil  these  poems  is  the  '  Ragbavapandavlya'  of  Kaviraja.  It 
is  written  with  such  a  purposed  double  meaning,  that  ihe 
same  words  give  us  the  histories  of  Rama  and  also  of  the 
sons  of  Pandu,  which  is  only  possible  in  consequence  of 
most  of  the  Sanscrit  proper  names  having  also  a  perfect  ap- 
pellative meaning,  so  that  in  the  one  history  the  proper 
names  must  be  dropped,  and  in  the  other  the  appellative 
meanings.  This  poem  has  not  yet  been  published.  We 
shall  mention  in  tho  last  place  the  '  NaishadTya '  of  Sii- 
hnrsha,  king  of  Cashmere  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  treats 
of  the  marriage  of  Nala,  and  nothing  else,  in  twenty-two 
long  cantos,  written  throughout  in  a  very  artificial  manner, 
which  however  makes  it  a  great  favourite  among  tho 
Indians ;  the  descriptions  in  this  poem  exceed  in  length  and 
number  all  reasonable  bounds,  and  there  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  any  action  at  all. 

Lyric  poetry,  in  the  proper  sense  of  tho  term,  did  not 
exist  among  tho  natives  of  India  at  this  period,  for  even 
here  their  fondness  for  description  has  taken  the  place  of 
everything  else;  and  instead  of  lyric  poetry,  we  have  the 
epigrammatic,  didactic,  and  descriptive.  Even  their  ama- 
tory poetry  appears  to  be  not  so  much  the  expression  aud 
effusion  of  feeling,  as  a  studied  and  laboured  display  of 
situations.  An  agreeable  work  of  this  description,  tho 
'  Amarusatakam,'  consists  of  100  single  small  poems,  each 
of  them  being  nothing  more  than  a  stanza  which  represents 
an  amatory  scene,  and  which  we  should  call  an  epigram. 
(Published  at  Calcutta.)  To  this  class  belongs  also  the 
'Sringaratilaka,'  which  has  been  improperly  ascribed  to 
Cdlidasa.  To  these  must  be  added  the  first  book  of  the 
'  Centuries'  of  Bbartrthai  a,  while  tho  two  other  books  con- 
tain didactic  poetry.  Tho  work  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
brother  of  King  VikramSditya,  who  lived  in  the  first  cen- 
tury B.C.,  hut  improperly,  for  it  belongs  to  a  much  later 
period,  and  indeed  it  is  not  an  original  work,  but  a  compi- 
lation. (First  edited  at  Serampore,  with  the  '  Hilopadcsa,' 
1604;  and  at  Berlin,  1834,  by  Bohlen.)  Among  the 
pocm3  properly  called  descriptive,  by  far  tho  best  is  the 
'  Mcghadiita,'  certainly  a  genuine  work  of  C£lid£sa,  which, 
in  a  style  of  the  utmost  elegance  and  simplicity,  describes 
the  courao  of  a  cloud  over  a  part  of  India,  the  residence  of 
the  god  of  riches  and  or  the  wife  of  a  demigod  who  had 
been  banished  to  earth  [Calidasa]:  tho  poem  is  put  in  the 
mouth  of  the  demigod  himself.  The  value  of  this  poom  as  a 
work  of  art  lies  chiefly  in  this,  that  every  single  external 
phenomenon  receives  a  spiritual  meaning,  and  all  rat  lire 
seems  to  be  endowed  with  life.  It  is  very  different 
in  the  later  poems  of  this  class,  which  uro  properly  only 
rhetorical  centos  and  collection*  of  all  the  current  expres- 
sions and  comparisons  of  previous  poets.  A  work  of  this 
kind  on  the  seasons,  a  subject  indeed  which  is  frequently 
introduced  in  the  epic  poems,  the  '  Ritusanhara."  has  been 
improperly  ascribed  to  Calidfua.  (Printed  at  Calcutta 
in  179-2,  and  at  Leipzig  in  1639.)  A  similar  one  on  amatory 
common-places,  ' Chauiapauchasika *  (in  Bohlen's  'Bbar- 
triharis '),  is  bombastic  and  spiritless.  This  branch  of  litera- 
ture must  have  been  very  rich,  and  many  of  the  older  works 
have  undoubtedly  been  lost. 

The  Drama, — In  the  opinion  of  Ihe  natives  the  Indian 
drama  had  its  origin  in  very  antient  times,  as  appears  from 
tho  fact  of  their  attributing  the  invention  of  it  to  the  gods. 
We  are  unable  to  trace  it  historically,  for  we  know  it 
only  in  its  perfected  form.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  its 
development  is  due  to  the  sacred  solemnities,  and  partly  to 
the  dances;  and  accordingly  the  technical  name  for  drama, 
natiJta  (dance),  still  remains  (though  in  the  extant  dramas 
there  is  no  dancing) ;  and  partly  to  the  puppets,  which  arc 
still  used  in  Java  in  the  representation  of  pieces  taken  from 
tho  Indian  mythology :  a  trace  of  this  latter  origin  is  pre- 


served in  the  name  of  the  stage-director,  sulrudfidra,  whica 
signifies  thread  holder. 

Such  performances  aro  still  retained  in  their  original  form 
at  the  festivals  of  Rama  aud  Krishna.  The  characters  of 
the  pieces  come  forward  one  after  another,  and  sing  a  son; 
accompanied  with  gesture.  It  is  obvious  that  a  consider- 
able time  must  have  elapsed  before  so  simple  a  bcginniD^ 
could  have  grown  into  a  regular  dialogue  and  a  complies  leu1 
action,  in  which  mythological,  and  domestic,  and  even  his- 
torical materials  are  interwoven  into  the  representation. 
But  tho  Indian  drama,  even  in  its  highest  state,  is  still  in 
a  low  condition.  Among  the  Greeks  and  the  moderns  in- 
dividual action  and  the  collision  of  moral  powers  form  the 
moving  forces  of  the  drama;  but  that  of  India  is  rather  a 
series  of  events  and  situations  which  are  exhibited  in  sur- 
cession  to  the  spectator.  The  distinction  between  tragedy 
and  comedy  is  unknown,  and  the  Indian  drama  most  nearh 
resembles  the  modern  opera.  The  Indian  dramatists  biU' 
not  yet  arrived  at  the  discrimination  of  character ;  the  hero* 
and  heroines  resemble  one  another  more  or  less  in  all  their 
dramas;  and  the  species  rather  than  the  individual  is 
everywhere  represented.  There  are  also  standing  charac- 
ters, such  as  the  vita,  who  is  the  gracioso  of  the  Spanish 
stage,  and  the  vtdusthaka,  who  is  the  clown  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish. This  latter  personage  is  always  the  necessary  attendant 
of  Ihe  principal  hero,  whom  he  parodies,  and  whose  nhul 
wishes  he  contrasts  with  his  own  practical  views,  and  these 
contrasts  are  often  very  strongly  coloured.  The  strict  rules  of 
the  Greek  drama  are  unknown  to  that  of  India,  and  even  in 
many  external  particulars  it  is  comparatively  unfettered, 
as  for  instance  in  the  number  of  acta,  of  which  there  may 
bo  as  many  as  ten.  In  the  form  there  are  two  peculiarities 
which  especially  requiro  notice:  first,  the  interchange  of 
dialects  in  the  dialogue,  which  is  in  general  skilfully  and 
delicately  managed,  and  gives  us  a  high  idea  of  the  social 
cultivation  of  the  Indians  in  those  remote  times  (it  has  al- 
ready been  observed  that  the  heroes  speak  Sanscrit,  but  that 
tho  women  and  inferior  characters  speak  various  dialects  of 
Pracrit) ;  and.  second,  the  interchange  of  prose  and  verse. 
The  dialogue  is  entirely  in  prose,  but  is  interspersed  with 
verses  in  the  lyric  metres,  always  of  the  descriptive  character 
before  mentioned,  which  sometimes  exhibit  a  feeling  or  a 
situation,  and  sometimes  describe  something  which  cannot 
be  actually  represented  on  the  stage,  as  the  rapid  travelling 
of  a  vehicle.  As  to  the  scenic  representation  our  informa- 
tion is  limited.  It  may  be  inferred  from  their  rhetorical 
books  that  great  care  was  bestowed  on  the  declamation 
and  the  costume,  but  the  stage-management  and  the  deco- 
rations appear  to  have  been  very  rude.  Still  the  dramatic 
literature  of  India  is  beyond  all  doubt  much  ruber  than  »o 
are  yet  aware  of.  The  names  or  about  60  pieces  axe  known 
to  us,  or  which  10  have  been  edited,  and  we  arc  indebted  lt» 
Professor  Wilson  for  longer  or  shorter  notices  of  22  other?. 
(' Theatre  of  the  Hindus.'  2nd  edit..  Loud..  IS.U .)  Fortu- 
nately the  pieces  which  have  been  edited  are  sufficient 
to  cnablo  us  to  tako  a  rapid  view  of  all  the  a?ras  and  divi- 
sions of  this  branch  of  their  literature. 

The  classic  age  of  the  Indian  drama  may  be  divided  into 
three  periods:  the  fust  includes  the  lime  berore  Cal"M>a, 
or  which  only  one  piece  remains,  ' Mrichbakati,'  'The 
Toy-Cart,'  by  King  Sudra.  It  is  easy  to  discover  that  this 
piece  belongs  to  the  early  period  of 'art:  the  poet  has  to 
contend  with  materials  which  he  does  not  well  know  bow 
to  handle.  There  is  a  certain  clumsiness  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  acts  and  scenes,  and  the  excess  of  descriptive 
poetry  is  fatiguing,  a  whole  act,  for  instance,  being  occupied 
with  the  description  of  a  storm.  In  other  respects  it  is 
strikingly  original,  and  contains  few  or  tho  common-places 
which  occur  in  the  other  poets ;  the  different  dialects  of  the 
Pracrit  also  are  more  closely  amalgamated  than  in  the  other 
pieces.  To  Europeans  this  drama  is  particularly  valuable, 
as  giving  a  representation  of  Indian  manners  which 
be  found  iu  any  other  work. 


Though  it  is  the  only  ; 
ing  piece  of  this  period,  many  others  must  have  existed  I 
CalidiUft;  for  the  general  theory  of  the  dramatic  art  was  al- 
ready perfected,  which  is  obvious  from  his  frequent  allusions 
to  it.  ^ 

The  second  period  begins  with  Calidasa,  under  whom 
the  Indian  drama  reached  its  highest  degree  or  perfection.  We 
have  two  pieces  by  him, '  Sakuntala'  and '  Vikramorvasf  [Ca- 
lidasa}. of  which  the  last  has  been  denied  to  be  his,  but,  to 
judge  from  the  style  and  spirit,  it  must  certainly  be  ascribed 
to  him.  Calidasa  is  indeed  the  most  perfect  of  the 
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dramatists,  for  in  hi*  pieces  we  have  the  ulmo't  elegance  of 
stylo,  without  anytliing  over-laboured  or  artificial ;  the  de- 
velopment of  Ins  plot  is  natural  ntul  well  considered  ;  and 
there  is  always  a  correct  relation  of  parts.  As  to  his  poetical 
merit,  Europeans  have  been  enabled  to  foim  a  judgment 
from  the  translation  of  his  '  Sakuntalfi,'  by  Sir  William 
Jones. 

The  third  period  begins  with  Bhava\>hu:i,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighth  century,  whose  era  is  estab- 
lished by  a  passage  in  the  '  Cliroiiiele  of  Cashmcie.'  Dn\- 
matic  poetry  had  now  undergone  a  great  change,  the  h.s- 
torieal  progress  of  which  we  are  unable  to  describe  for  wmit 
of  the  necessary  evidence.    Bahvabhuta   was  a  learned 
poof,  who  constructed  his  works  entirely  according  to  the  : 
d.utnaiic  theory  Of  previous  writers.    He  lias  accordingly  a  . 
very  high  reputation  in  India,  but  he  has  all  the  faults  con-  | 
sequent  on  the  direction  thus  given  to  his  genius    With  ' 
all  In;,  poetic  talent,  he  is  deficient  in  true  dramatic  spirit ; 
hit  results  are  laboured,  anil  there  is  always  n  display  of 
art  and  a  want  of  nature.    Description  is  with  hi  in  always 
in  excess,  and  the  diction  of  single  passages  is  not  only  too  . 
artificial,  but  also  pompous,  and  to  Europeaps  therefore  not  j 
without  difficulty.    There  arc  three  pieces  of  hi*  ;  one  in  I 
which  a  domestic  subject  is  treated,  the  loves  of  Malati  and  , 
M&dtiava,  and  two  others  taken  from  the  cycle  of  traditions  , 
of  the  Ramfiyana,  'Mahavhaeharitra'  (which  has  not  been  ) 
printed),  and  '  Ultarai  dmacharitra.'    The  last  u  roost  free  [ 
from  the  excessive  cluboratioii  of  style. 

As  specimens  of  dramas  of  intrigue  in  the  Indian  style, 
'Kaludvah'  and  '  MSlavikitgnimitra '  are  worthy  of  notice. 
The  first  was  written  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Srfharsha, 
kiti!{  of  Cashmere,  or  under  his  name;  the  other  was  pro- 
bably prior  to  Bhuvabhuli.  Tho  plan  of  these  pieces  is  not 
unskilful,  and  the  language  is  easy  and  graceful;  tho  sub- 
ject iitwlf  warning  the  poet  to  ovoid  a  highly  ornamental 
style.  Another  kind  of  interest  belongs  to  the  'MudriirSk- 
►hVa*  of  Visakhadutta;  the  exact  time  to  which  tins 
d.ama  belong*  is  unknown,  but  it  is  certainly  tfter  Bliava- 
bliuii;  the  matter  is  historical,  namely  tho  history  of  Cban- 
dragupta,  the  SundrocoUns  uf  the  Greeks.  In  the  deficiency 
uf  historical  information,  even  such  a  tradition  is  important, 
anil  the  piece  also  throws  much  light  on  the  politics  of  the 
Indian  courts.  As  a  drama  it  is  not  of  much  value  ;  it  is 
luusily  written  in  prose.  The  '  P.abodhachandroduya'  ('the 
rising  of  the  moan  of  reason')  is  of  a  characier  quite  peculiar : 
it  is  an  allegorical  play,  written  by  Krishnamisra  in  the  twelfth 
century,  in  which  purely  abstract  ideas,  as  virtues,  passions, 
and  crimes,  are  personified  and  act,  and  by  means  of  w  hom 
tho  Vedanta  philosophy  at  last  celebrates  her  triumph.  Set- 
lint;  aside  the  strangeness  of  such  a  work  of  imagination,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  tho  author  has  performed  his  leak 
with  great  skill. 

It  was  much  later  before  the  peculiar  species  of  drama 
rondo  its  appearance  which  is  called  prahutana  (comedy,  or 
rather  farce).  The  pieces  are  short,  and  are  valuable  as 
exhibiting  an  entirely  new  kind  of  literature.  They  uro 
bitter  satires,  as  unrestrained  as  lho*e  of  Aristophanes,  and 
aimed  at  the  deep  state  of  degradation  into  which  the  In- 
dians had  sunk, chiefly  through  the  corruption  of  the  Biah- 
mins.  Tho  '  Dhurlasaraugama'  (*the  assembly  of  logucs") 
is  a  playful  wrangle  between  a  Brahmin  and  his  scholars 
about  a  eourte&au.  The  piece  has  the  merit  of  parodying  in 
a  happy  manner  tho  bombastic  style  of  BhavobhGia,  which 
is  n  proof  that  even  in  India  there  were  critics  who  were 
opposed  to  tho  common  opinion,  and  who  ridiculed  the  pcr- 
verscuess  of  the  general  taste.  This  little  piece  belongs  to 
tho  cud  of  the  fifteenth  rentury.  (Published  in  Lassen's 
'Anthologia  Sanscritiia,'  Bonn,  1838)  The  later  dramas 
confine  themselves  entirely  to  mythological  subjects.  The 
greater  number  of  the  sixty  pieces  before  mentioned  belong 
to  this  class. 

The  '  Gilagovinda '  of  Jayadeva,  written  in  tho  twelfth 
century,  is  entirely  different  fp>m  tho  works  already  de- 
scribed. It  is  a  poem  intended  for  performance  at  a  fes- 
tival of  Vishnu,  and  belongs  to  that  class  to  which  we 
ascribed  the  origin  of  the  drama.  It  exhibits  the  separation 
of  Krishnu  from  his  wife  Radlut.  his  love-adventures  with 
the  shepherdesses,  and  the  reconciliation  of  tho  husband 
and  wife,  in  a  series  of  songs,  which  are  connected  and  in- 
troduced by  strophes  which  describe  the  situations.  The 
strophes  were  intended  for  recitation,  the  sonjrs  to  be  sung. 
This  is  therefore  the  only  Sanscrit  poetry  which  we  jwssess 
that  can  properly  bo  colled  lyric.  But  the  songs  are  entirely 
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written  on  the  model  of  the  Prncrit  songs,  which  alone  ap- 
pear to  have  been  intended  for  singing,  and  they  have 
throughout  the  Pracrii  metres.  The  word  goriiida  itself 
is  a  Pracrit  form  of  the  word  gojvntlra,  'the  master  of 
the  shepherdesses'  which  is  one  of  the  titles  of  Krishna. 
The  &chuhasts  explain  thu- poem  m'a  mxstic  sense:  Krishna 
is  the  soul,  winch  emanated  fioni  Gcd.  wilb  whom  it  was 
originally  in  union,  but  "as  drawn  down  fu.in  him  by  sinful 
objects  ( the  shepherdesses) :  at  length  however,  full  i  f  desire 
for  its  original  purity,  it  returns  to  God.  In  fact,  tho  author 
himself,  in  certain  jttssages,  seems  to  intimate  that  he  had 
some  such  deep  meaning  in  view  :  and  perhaps  we  may  here 
find  indications  of  thu' influence  of  the  mystic  poetry  of 
I'ersia.  (Print-ad  at  Calcutta,  1610  ;  and  there  is  an  excellent 
edition  by  Lassen.  Bonn,  IS30.  Jro.) 

Narrative*.  — As  the  old  epic  poems  were  especially  de- 
signed for  the  warrior-caste,  so  the  Vnisyas,  the  third  class, 
have  a  literature  of  their  own,  the  narrative,  of  which  the 
first  whiOh  requires  notice  is  I'uble.  which  is  indigenous 
to  India.  In  tho  '  ttfimiliana"  and  in  Mann  there  are  al- 
lusions to  well-known  fables,  and  others  are  related  in  tho 
'  Malifibhitata.'  The  two  chief  works  of  later  tunes,  hut 
which  ore  still  of  some  antiquity,  are  the  '  Pnnchai antra' 
and  •  Hitopadesa.'  [Bippai  1  '  The  •  KathanakaV  are 
short  narratives  and  tales.  They  oro  know  n  to  ns  chiefly 
through  three  modern  prusc  works,  which  con  lain  obvious 
marks  of  having  been  derived  from  older  metrical  colleci- 
lions.  They  are  called—  'Veiitlapanchavinsali,'  '  the  '1j 
tales  of  the  ghosts,'  by  Sivud.'i^a  ;  '  Sukasaptati,'  'the  "0 
tales  of  the  parrots,'  known  in  Europe  as  the  '  Tutinamch.* 
from  a  Persian  translation;  and  tho  'Sinhasanudviiiriosati,' 
'  the  3'i  tales  of  the  statues  on  the  throne  of  VickratnSdi'.ia.' 
The  whole  series  has  only  been  printed  in  translations  into 
the  modern  languages  of  India.  Lassen  has  published  pnrt 
of  the  Sanscrit  original  in  his  '  Anthologia.  But  theie  is 
another  still  important  work,  a  great  collection  of  all 

the  existing  tales,  which  was  undertaken  by  Sanmdcva  of 
Cashmere  in  the  twelfth  century;  it  is  emitted  '  Vrihat- 
kathaV  '  the  great  narration,'  or  '  Kathfisaritsa'gara,'  Mho 
ocean  of  the  streams  of  narrutions.'  It  is  written  in  the  epic 
metre,  and  in  a  simple  sttlc.  (About  o  fourth  part  of  the 
work  has  been  published  by  Btockhaus,  Leipzig,  is -10.) 
Viewed  with  reference  to  their  matter,  the  woi ks  of  this 
collection  arc  peculiarly  interesting  to  us,  smco  even  in  the 
middle  ages  they  had  found  their  way  to  Europe  under 
various  forms,  a* '  The  Book  of  the  Seven  W.so  Ma*. ers,' 
&c  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  original  text  clears  up  many 
difficult  questions  of  literary  history.  Some  of  the  oldest 
and  best  of  the  4  Talcs  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  ' 
have  been  drawn  from  this  source,  and  even  in  the  Arabic 
version  they  retain  many  features  which  belong  only  to 
India. 

There  arc  two  other  kinds  of  narrative  works,  which  need 
only  be  noticed  briefly,  as  no  part  of  them  has  been  printed 
the  rhampus,  which  are  nai rations  in  prose  and  verse, 
tomciitnca  written  in  the  artificial  style;  and  tho  charitrat, 
which  are  short  and  wonderful  stories  from  the  history  of 
some  celebrated  man.  Of  this  last  kind  there  ate  two  w  hich 
relate  to  the  kings  Vikramudilya  and  Bhoja,  and  at  first 
sight  appear  to  contain  some  valuable  information;  but  they 
aie  entirely  without  authority,  and  have  only  served  to  in- 
troduce error  into  questions  of  literary  history. 

Be  f j  re  we  proceed  lo  the  scientific  literature,  we  must  add 
to  the  nan  alive  class  the  scanty  remains  of 

Historical  Literature. — The  peculiarly  contemplative  cast 
of  mind  which  distinguishes  the  natives  of  India,  and  the 
circumstance  of  the  w  hole  country  having  never  been  formed 
into  a  single  kingdom,  but  consisting  of  small  independent 
governments,  will  sulliciently  uccount  for  the  aim  st  entire 
want  of  historical  writings.  With  the  exception  of  a  very 
mode,  u  chronicle  of  Onssa  (abridged  by  Suiling,  '  Asiat. 
Resear..*  xiv.),  there  is  only  one  historical  work  in  existence 
in  tho  Sanscrit, '  The  Chronicle  of  Cashmere,'  properly  en- 
titled '  Uujalarangini,'  '  the  stream  of  the  kin^s  ;'  it  wo* 
written  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Kalhana,  partly  from 
antient  sources,  which  he  specially  mentions.  There  have 
been  three  successive  continuations  of  this  Chronicle,  w  hich 
describe  tho  period  of  the  Mohammedan  dominion  down  to 
Akbar-  The  work  is  written  in  the  artificial  style,  in  the 
epic  metre,  ond  has  a  good  deal  of  the  form  of  a  '  PurSna.' 
Tho  first  part  of  it  has  been  drawn  almost  entirely  from 
Buddhist  sources.  It  was  first  made  known  in  Europe  by 
Wilson's  Analysis  (•  Asiat.  Resear./  xv.) ;  afterwards  edit* 
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at  Calcutta,  18.15,  4to. ;  and  lastly,  the  first  six  books,  with 
a  French  translation  by  Trojer,  were  published  at  Pari*  in 
1840.  The  Buddhists,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  history, 
chronologically  worttiy  ol  credit,  winch  is  continued  accord- 
ing to  Ihe  series  of  their  patriarchs.  Hnherlo  the  only 
publication  of  the  original  Indian  text  has  been  thai  of  thu 
'  Mahavausa,'  in  Pali,  by  Tumour.  (.C  olombo,  1837,  vol.  I., 
4 to.)  This  deficiency  of  lii-.iuin.-al  literature  is  in  home 
degree  compensated  by  numerous  inscriptions  of  various 
ages,  which  have  been  found  in  all  purls  of  India,  but  of 
which  hitherto  vary  few  have  been  deciphered  and  published. 
As  most  of  them  contain  genealogies  and  other  matters 
which  indicate  the  lime  when  they  were  written,  they  are  of 
inestimable  vuluo  for  historical  inquiries,  being  almost  the 
only  documents  which  we  possess.  As  to  any  other  his- 
torical notice*,  we  are  entirely  indebted  to  the  wriiiug*  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Ch.nese.  and  the  Arabians,  which  have  been 
vory  useful,  at  least  lor  sealing  dales. 

Scientific  Literature.  —  The  sciences  to  which  the  natives 
of  India  have  been  original  contributors,  are  philosophy, 
grammar,  and  astronomy,  together  with  alaebra. 

Plulupiphy  is  of  great  anuquiiy  in  India.  The  contem- 
plative character  of  the  natives  must  have  early  led  them  to 
metaphysical  speculations,  and  the  cullis.on  which  must 
soon  have  occurred  between  the  results  of  those  speculations 
and  thu  revealed  word  of  the  Vedas,  would  become  a  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  wider  extension  ot  philosophy.  Hence 
arose  many  systems;  of  thoic  «  Inch  are  held  to  be  orthodox 
we  are  specially  acquainted  only  with  six;  but  as  these  six 
are  related  to  each  other  by  twos,  thej  can  only  be  regarded 
as  three  distinct  systems.  We  are  acquainted  with  them 
only  in  their  complete  form,  in  which  they  have  a  ruuiuul 
relation  to  each  otuer.aud  we  are  not  able  to  point  out  their 
historical  development. 

The  Sdnk/uja  system  however  must  be  regarded  as  the 
first  and  most  antieut,  and  this  system,  on  cerium  mytho- 
logical grounds,  has  been  traced  back  to  Kapila.  It 
is  founded  ou  a  duality  of  soul  and  matter  (or  nature) ; 
the  ftist  being  the  tree,  pure,  uncreated,  and  unneaung 
principle  ;  the  second,  the  creating  power  of  nature,  blind 
and  purposeless.  The  oue  cannot  be  thought  of  without 
the  other;  they  form  for  themselves  the  yet  undeveloped 
being,  and  from  them  proceeds,  by  a  regular  gradation,  from 
the  spirit ual  lo  the  intellectual,  and  then  to  the  must  cor- 
poreal, the  whole  visible  woild.  Every  human  being  in- 
deed possesses  t,he  spirit,  but  in  iiiiiou  with  the  senses; 
and  his  task  is,  by  the  conquest  of  ihe  senses  through  the 
medium  of  the  intellect,  loaiiain  loihe  liuul  deli-eiauce.'inok- 
aha,'  or  blessedness,  ifhicb  is  accomplished  i si  the  'jn&ua,' 
that  is,  tho  '  gnosis,'  knowledge.  Bui  this  system  had  an 
appearance  ot  atheism,  and  therefore  underwent  a  reforma- 
tion in  the  Yoga  system  of  the  l'dtanjuli.  It  is  here  es.a- 
blished,  that  knowledge  is  the  wuy  lo  attain  to  i Lie  tinal  de- 
liverance, but  knowledge  Usetf  ran  only  be  obtained  ibioogh 
"  yoija,'  absorption  mio  God  and  mystical  uui  n  wnh  him, 
ami  a  perfect  abstraction  f.oin  everything  winch  can  disturb 
the  mind  or  awako  the  passions.  The  ay  stein  funkier 
assumes,  i hat  the  pure  spirit  is  the  creator,  and  thus  it  cou- 
necls  itself  with  the  notions  which  belong  lo  religion;  it  also 
adopis  the  metempsychosis,  inasmuch  as  it  fixes  degrees  of 
tho  yoga;  the  spirit  come-,  back  to  inhabit  uewbod.es  till 
it  has  attained  the  highest  decree  of  the  yoga.  The  Vedas 
are  also  held  in  esteem  as  means  ol  knowledge,  but  they  are 
not  valued  more  highly  than  oiher  means,  since  a  man  is 
lo  perform  what  is  said  in  the  Vedas  freely,  and  not  merely 
on  account  of  the  written  word.  Hence  has  arisen  the  say- 
ing, that  the  '  yogm*  is  exalted  above  the  Vedas. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Buddhists  are  lounded  on  the  S2n- 
khya  system,  which  ihey  cairy  out  intu  ail  its  consequences, 
boili  in  their  religion  and  politics.    [Buddha  ] 

The  second  system  is  the  Nydija,  of  winch  Golama  is  the 
author.  This  system  is  entirely  cjnrlned  to  logic  and  dia- 
lectic, on  winch  it  has  been  constructed  even  in  the  most 
minute  particulars,  ll  is  therefore  more  in  accordance  than  | 
the  Sankhya  with  tho  other  systems ;  and  as  the  natives  of 
India  generally  have  bestowed  much  labour  ou  ihe  study  of 
lo^ic,  »o  philosophers  also  of  all  the  different  seels  have 
oocupied  themselves  with  it.  The  number  of  ihe  Nyuya 
writings  is  very  great.  The  VaUetktku  system  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  reformation  of  the  N.ava.  it  is  deiived 
from  Kauada.  It  applies  tho  log.cal  principle  to  nature,  and 
has  arrived  at  a  complete  atomic  dooinne  by  the  resolution  of 
all  substances  into  their  elements.  It  assert*  that  there  is  a 


i  union  of  atoms,  which  however  is  purely  mechanical ;  s 
thai,  contrary  to  the  Sankhya,  in  ils  consequence,  il  ntttr 
sanly  leads  to  maieriali-.ni. 

The  thu  d  sysiero.  ihe  Mim&mS,  the  Bret  teacher  of  whit: 
was  called  Jaimini,  is  directly  opposed  lo  the  two  for  rue- 
It  maintains  religion  and  the  repealed  won!  of  the  VeoV 
and  is  a  positive  theological  system.  Accordingly  u  is  ocru- 
pied  chierly  in  commenting  upon  the  Vedas,  and  in  reconri 
ing  iheir  contradictions.  The  Mist  pari  of  tlu»  sy.iem  i- 
predoniinanily  practical ;  it  is  called  •  ParvaminiansaV  •  ti.i 
first  Muuansa;  here  also  it  isatiirmed  thai  the  final  deliie- 
ance  must  be  worked  oul  by  knowledge,  but  il  limits  the 
knowledge  to  that  of  ll.e  duties  prescribed  in  the  Vedas. 
Ihe  metaphysical  part  of  this  system  is  displayed  in  il* 
Lttaramimama,  commonly  called  the  Vedantu.  Hereto 
knowledge  is  considered  as  the  condition  of  deliverance, 
but  still  the  sacred  word  of  the  Vedas  is  the  great  rule  bv 
which  all  thought  is  to  he  regulated.  The  Vedanta  require! 
philosophy  aud  dialectic,  and  has  therefore  adopted  from 
the  other  systems  everything  not  contradictory  lo  its  object' 
ihe  consequence  of  which  is,  that  one  half  of  the  philosoplv 
is  given  up  and  the  Vedanta  is  intermediate  between  p.n'- 
losophy  and  dogmatism,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Christian 
system  ol  the  schoolmen.    It  has  been  however  of  gnit 

.  service  in  the  later  corrupted  times,  in  regenerating  the  old 
religious  and  political  system,  aud  in  maintaining  it  to  the 
present  lime.  The  two  greatest  restorers  ol  this  system  were 
Kumaiilabhatta  in  ihe  sixth  century  ad,  and  Sankara- 
t-barya  m  the  seventh  and  eighth,  both  of  whom  contributed 
largely  to  the  expulsion  of  ihe  Buddhisis.  The  latter  tra- 
velled through  the  whole  of  India,  combating  and  reforms 
the  opposite  sects.  The  system  is  indebted  to  him  for  it" 
perfection,  aud  u  «  even  now  universally  received  through- 
out India  in  the  form  into  which  he  brought  it. 

The  heterodox  systems  are  chierly  known  to  us  throueh 
Ihe  refutation*  of  ihera  by  Iheir  opponents,  especially  San- 
karacha.ya,  for  the  writings  themselves  have  been  in- 
ten.ioualiy  destroyed.  Ihey  are  alluded  to  in  Manu 
and  they  are  combated  in  the  ♦Ramavana;'  which  «re 
piools  ol  their  an. iqui.y.  The  most  imporant  among  them 
is  that  of  the  Lohiyntiku*.  a  connected  continuation  and 
development  of  ihe  ^uisetnifta  doctrine,  and  a  pei/ecl  mate- 
rialom.  1  liose  who  adopt  tin*  »Vstem  do  not  announce 
a  final  deliverance  as  the  highest'  aim.  but  deny  a  futu;e 
existence,  and  tegard  the  soul  as  a  maieriul  substance.  The 
only  source  of  knowledge  is  considered  to  be  that  of  a  tr« 
perception  by  mea..s  of  the  se„,es;  and  the  world  «»  held 
to  be  uncreated  and  eternal  ;  thev  consequent/  deny  ti.e 
first  cause  ol  thin^.  anl|  al0  per|ect  alhelsts 

(Colebrooke,  -  On  the  Pi.ilosophy  of  ihe  Hindoos.'  Kssow, 
i  \xr  '  S^nKl,.vaka"ka.'  did.  Lassen,  Bonn.  l»32,  4U> . 
erl.  Wilson  London.  18.19.  4to.;  •BhsKavadgluVed.  Schlegcl. 
Bmm,  lh£3;  •  Nyflya  Suira  Vr.tii.'  Calcutta.  fcTo.; 
BsSsha  Pamlil.eda  and  S.ddhania  Muk.avali,'  Calculi*, 
Ifc-'v,  8vo.;  •  Vedanlasara.'  by  Sadaniud*.  Calcutta, 
bvo  ;  'Suriraka  MiuuWi  Bha  hya,'  bv  Saiikurachirj* 
Cil.ulla.  Ivjs.  4io.;  -Saukara.  sive  de  Tbeologumenis 
Vedauucoruiu,  auct.  Wiinl.su-lun.ini,.'  Bonn.  lt>Ja,  ,ru.j 

Gramm*i:  —  VUe  P.'„i;iogtcal  Sciences  arise  anion*  an 
antieul  people  as  soon  as  a  sacied  literature  gives  occasion 
to  their  growth.  The  Vedas  were  written  in  a  lanEuat, 
which  soon  became  obsolete.  The  necessity  of  defenduS 
them  against  coiruptmn  and  innovation,  and  of  preserving 
their  correct  interpretation,  naturally  led  to  grammatical 
inquiries;  and  as  the  Sanscrit  language  is  in  itself  so  ori- 
ginal, regular,  and  perfect,  ihat  us  laws  are  easily  dis 
covered,  philology  tins  become  the  most  valuable  pait  of  In- 
dian lueraiure.  The  Indian  grammarians  are 7ar  ab~»* 
those  ot  any  other  antieut  people;  and  they  have  a  alrou" 
predilection  for  llu\  science,  and  have  treated  of  il  in  nuia" 
beiless  wrunigs.  The  first  beginnings  of  Sanscrit  grammir 
reecli  back  lo  very  remote  limes,  and  are  include.!  in  iLc 
collected  system  of  the  Vedas.  The  oldest  grammarians 
appear  also  as  the  authors  of  the  '  Upanishaden.-  Here  too 
we  are  unable  to  trace  Ihe  gradual  lormaiion  of  ll.e  see:.,.: 
he  system  appears  at  once  in  il*  complete  slate  m  ike 
bQtras.  or  Aphorisms,  of  Pimm,  who  certainly  lived  ,o  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ.  He  takes  notice 
ol  a  series  of  older  grammarians,  as  well  as  of  schools;  and 
though  in  certain  particulars  there  was  some  variation  in 
what  they  taught,  yel  in  general  the  system  was  the  same 
and  they  had  the  same  technical  lerins.  The  form  in  which 
grammar  is  presented  is  one  peculiar  to  the 
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dia,  and  tbey  apply  the  tame  principles  to  other  sciences,  as 
for  instance  philosophy.     Everything  is  compressed  into 
rule*,  which  are  brought  into  the  must  concise  forms  of  ex- 
pression possible,  and  the  grammatical  categories  are  ex- 
pressed by  a  kind  of  figures  or  nl«cbrah'al  signs.    They  are 
intended  lo  bo  commitled  to  memory,  and  without  a  com- 
mentary they  are  unintcllig'ble ;  they  are  all  connected  one 
with  another.    IVtnini  is  not  systematic,  but  indeed  very 
arbiiiary  in  his  arrangement,  which  apiiears  to  have  been 
adopted  merely  from  the  necessity  winch  the  object  of 
attaining  the  greatest  possible  brevity  imposed  upon  him. 
The  whole  of  more  modern  Sanscrit  g.ammar  is  founded  on 
l'anini,  and  at  first  grammarians  wete  meiely  occupied  in 
explaining  and  correcting  him.    Two  antient  commentaries 
by  Kin  a)  ana  (who  is  also  ealled  Vaiaiuchi)  and  by  l'atttn- 
jali.  who  in  later  times  have  themselves  been  copiously 
commented  upon,  are  a*  old  as  IVniini  himself.    In  com- 
parp.iively  recent  times,  mammarians  began  to  take  some 
pami  10  reduce  the  '  .Sutras'  to  a  svstetii,  and  lo  compose 
grammars  more   in  accordance  with  European  notions.  1 
Here  the  '  Siddhtt.itakaumuili '  must  be  particularly  men- 
tioned, winch  was  written  by  Bhattojidiksliita  about  t lie  ) ear 
lOuO.aud  has  served  ns  the  foundation  of  a  number  of  more 
rm>dcrn  works.  ('  Siddhuutakaumudi.'  Calcutta,  1312,  4to  ; 
*  Lnghukaumudi.'  ibid.,  1627.)  All  these  are  entirely  occupied 
villi  teaching  the  grammatical  forms,  and  it  is  only  as  op- 
portunity oilers  that  they  give  a  few  syntactical  rules.  Syn- 
tax, or.  thecontiary,  is  developed  in  many  distinct  works,  and 
is  grounded  on  the  logic  of  the  NjSya  system,  which  is  a 
proof  of  enlarged  and  correct  views.    So  in  like  manner 
the  different   Pracnt   dialects   have  been   exhibited  in 
their  separate  grammars.    The  oldest  work  of  this  kind  is 
the  grammar  of  Vataruchi,  which  belongs  to  the  fourth  J 
century  before  Christ  (the  greater  pait  of  it  published  in  ' 
I-usseifs  '  Instit  Lingua?  Praer.') ;  it  treats  of  the  principal  j 
dialect  and  of  the  three  others  which  urc  most  nearly  con- 
nected with  it.    He  is  followed  by  a  series  of  later  gram- 
marians, who  successively  include  within  the  limits  of  their 
works  more  of  the  inferior  dialects.    The  most  important 
of  these  grammarians  is  Hcmachandra,  a  Jain.  The  canoni- 
cal books  of  the  Jains  being  written  in  the  Pracrit,  that 
language  is  regarded  by  them  with  peculiar  interest. 

Lexirogniyhy  also  had  its  origin  a»  far  back  as  the  Veda*.  J 
fur  the  necessity  must  soon  ha\o  been  fell  of  collecting 
and  explaining  the  obsolete  words.    A  work  of  this  kind. 

untied  'Nnnkta,'  forms  an  esseuliai  part  of  the  Vedas 
thetn.olves.  For  the  purpose  of  perfecting  grammar,  it 
was  afterwards  found  necessary  to  make  alphabetical  lists 
of  lire  verbal  roots.  The  nouns,  chieliy  for  the  purpose  of  j 
fixing  the  genders,  were  arranged  by  themselves,  noi  alpha- 
betically, but  according  lo  thu  subjects  to  which  thev  he- 
longed.  The  chief  work  of  this  class,  which  has  served  as  a 
foundation  to  all  the  later  ones,  is  the  '  Atnarakosha ' 
I '  Amaraiinha"),  which  they  have  imitated  even  in  their 
ar.aii^eiueiit.  [Aharasinha.]  None  of  theso  works,  of 
which  there  are  many,  completely  exhuusls  the  treasures  of 
the  language. 

Metre. — In  like  manner,  the  Veda-hymru.  which  were  to 
)>o  commuted  to  memory,  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  laws 
of  metre,  and  treatises  on  metre  have  been  ascribed  lo  very 
t-arly  teaches  of  the  Vedas.  Here  also  the  more  early  essays 
iiuve  been  superseded  by  u  work  which  exhibited  the  subject 
a-s  a  com,  lei  e  si  stem.  P&iaujali.  who  is  here  commonly 
called  Puigala,  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  it:  this  work  has 
been  elucidated  by  numerous  commentaries. 

Music — The  theory  of  music  has  also  been  elaborated 
according  lo  various  systems,  but  in  a  sirange  manner, 
lor  the  diffcieiit  notes  and  musicul  scales  have  been  per- 
sonified. 

Of  the  metrical  and  musical  science*  nothing  has  been 
printed,  but  this  deficiency  is  supplied  by  Colebrooke'* 
copious  Treatise  on  Metre  {Asiul.  Res,  x.J. 

Rhetoric. — To  the  philological  sciences  belongs  also  the 
I  ndiau  system  of Rhetoric,  or  rather  Aw  try.  in  which  I  he  rules 
tor  poetic  composition  are  deduced,  not  from  any  principles  of 
;»rt,  but  from  the  existing  classical  works,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  drama,  the  theory  of  which  is  extremely 
oupious.  and  goes  into  the  nicest  distinctions.  This  theory 
LieSongs  to  a  late  peiiod.  There  have  been  printed  the 
•  Kavjapraka-.a,'  by  Manmaihabhatta  of  Cashmere  (C.il- 
«-ui  a,  IH-Iit.  and  SaiiiiuidaipBii.t,'  bv  KavirSja  •  Cali-M.ia, 
1  82«».  boihol  w  Im  h  belong  either  totlu  iwellih  or  ihuoeeinh 
century. 


Commentaries. — In  later  times  the  Indian  grammarians 
have  occupied  themscives  in  willing  commentaries  on  the 
older  works,  particularly  ihe  classical  ones.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  the  scholiasts  with  whom  we  are  yet  ocquaimed  is 
M.illinatba,  on  the  more  modern  epic  poem's,  and  Sridhara- 
svSrain,  on  the  '  Bhagavadgi.aV  The  commentalois  havo 
done  good  service  iu  fixing  and  maintaining  a  pure  tcxt.es 
I  peciallv  in  Ihe  great  epic  poems.  A  philological  school  w  as 
establisl  led  iu  Bengal,  upon  a  directly  opposite  principle,  for 
'  thoy  be^an  to  make  edition-  of  classical  works,  in  w  hich,  most 
uncritically,  according  to  European  notions,  they  kept  to 
the  meaning,  but  took  the  liberty  of  entiicly  altering  lit* 
expression.  As  wo  have  before  mentioned,  they  made  such 
a  lecension  of  the  *  Ramflv  ana.*  as  well  as  of  the  •  Sukun- 
lala,"  and  other  dramas.  Vopadeva,  n  grammarian  of  this 
school,  in  a  similar  manner  invented  a  new  grammatical 
system,  a-cording  to  which  he  altered  the  technical  expres- 
sions of  Putiini,  without  in  other  respects  varying  in  the 
smallest  degree  from  his  method.  ('  M  ugdhabodha,'  Calcutla. 
1826.) 

Astronomy. — The  oldest  Indian  astronomical  documents 
are  the  calendars  which  arc  annexed  to  the  Vedas,  and  w  hich, 
according  to  Colebrooke,  belong  to  the  thirteenth  century 
B.C.  They  include  a  solar  year  of  365  days,  and  i.re  so  com- 
posed as  to  determine  it  correctly.  Here  also  we  a:  e  unable  to 
point  out  how  the  mathematical  and  astronomical  sciences 
were  gradually  developed  from  such  simple  elements,  as  wo 
possess  ihem  only  in  iheir  perfected  form.  Assisted  by  tho 
system  of  notation  which  they  discovered,  the  natives  of 
India  have  been  particularly  happy  in  their  methods  of 
treating  arithmetic  and  algebra,  which  have  had  such  in- 
fluence on  their  mathematical  studies  that  they  prefer  solving 
geometrical  questions  analytically,  just  as  the  Greeks,  on 
the  contrary,  solved  arithmetical  questions  by  geometry. 
('LilSvait,'  by  Bh&skara.  Calcutla.  1828;  Colebrooke,  'Alge- 
bra of  the  Hindoos,'  Calcutta.  1817,  4to  ) 

In  the  earliest  works  on  Indian  astronomy  now  extant, 
several  different  systems  are  apparent,  and  these  systems 
have  beeo  treated  of  in  five  works,  entitled  *  Sidd- 
hantas,'  which  apparently  contain  the  same  theories  which 
weie  afterwards  successively  extended  and  improved. 
Varahuniihtra,  at  the  lieginnmg  of  the  sixth  century  a  d., 
compaied  them  with  each  other,  and  other  astronomers 
worked  them  up  again  under  different  titles,  each  with 
the  v  iew  of  introducing  into  them  his  own  theorv.  The 
most  important  of  all  these  astronomers  is  Arvabhatta,  who 
was  the  first  to  free  himself  completely  from  all  my- 
thological notions;  ho  was  acquainted  with  ihe  motion 
of  the  earth  about  its  axis,  and  estimated  more  accurately 
than  Ptolemy  the  precession  of  ihe  equinoxes.  His  two 
works,  '  Arrasli'Asata.'  an  exhibition  of  his  system  in  800 
strophes,  and  his  abridgement  of  it, '  Dasagituka,'  are  only 
known  to  us  by  quotations.  The  ago  in  which  he  lived  is 
not  accurately  fixed.  According  io  Co'ebrooke's  reckoning, 
which  seems  very  probable,  tho  latest  period  at  which  he 
can  be  fixed  is  47»  a.d.,  and  he  may  havo  lived  two  or 
three  centuries  earlier,  but  Whish  (' Trans.  Asiat.  Soc.,' 
ni.  2.  50!)),  fixes  the  year  of  his  birth  about  502  a.d.  To 
fix  Ihe  date  with  certainty  would  bo  of  great  importance 
towards  the  settlement  of  the  question  which  has  or  lato 
been  investigated  with  so  lively  an  interest,  whether  the 
Indian  astronomy  was  entirely  native,  or  whether  it  was  con- 
structed with  the  aid  of  that  of  tl-e  Greeks,  with  which  the 
Indians  were  certainly  acquainted.  At  all  events  Anab- 
lialta  made  greater  progress  in  algebra  than  the  Greeks. 
Astronomy  has  not  been  improved  in  India  since  his  time; 
on  the  contrary.  those  who  have  come  after  him  have  not 
relinquished  the  false  views  consecrated  by  rel.gion,  but 
have  endeavoured  to  defend  them  against  him.  This  was 
chieliy  done  by  Brahmagupla,  the  author  of  the  '  Biahuia- 
sidilhania.'  in  the  seventh  century  a.d  ,  who  is  the  classical 
astronomer  of  the  moderns,  and  who-e  track  was  followed 
l»v  Bhl-kara  in  the  twelfth  cenluty.  in  Ins  work  '  Snldhan 
tasiromaiii '  (Several  discussions  by  Colebrooke  in  the  2nd 
Volume  of  his  '  Essays.') 

Jurisprudence. — It  was  the  chief  business  of  jurispru 
deuce  to  determine  accurately  the  contents  of  the  antient 
law-books  and  to  complete  them.  This  wds  done  partly  by 
commentaries  (especially  KullOkabhatla  on  Mann,  and 
Purudalia  on  the'  Y;\j  navnlkv  a' t.  and  p.uily  in  special  works, 
win.  h  tinpiiicne.il  porio-i-  n.i.-;  hue -mi  n  sup.  r-ede  I  the 
iii.pjil.c,  ami  u:is\s,viiin  :c  S'l-.ia-.'  The  vault  oi  il.e 
I  te-en.  age  Si.ive  ...cimoi  ed  ihe  pnniii  g     .<  >tn.il|  in. sober 
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„f  lhe«e  works  chiefly  on  ihe  law  of  inheritance  and  adop- 
tion, nud  on  procedure;  others  have  heen  translated  into 
English.  Besides  Mann,  which  was  translated  by  Sir  William 
Juue»,  Colebrooke's  'Two  Treatises  of  Inheritance'  (Cal- 
cutta, 1810,  4to  ).  and  his  'Digest  of  Hindu  Law  on  Con- 
tract* and  Successions,'  1797,  which  is  translated  from  a 
modern  compilation,  particularly  deserve  mention. 

Medicine.— There  ate  many  Indian  works  on  medicine, 
and  the  system*  are  various.  Hatty  parts  of  the  medical 
science  of  India  aro  valuable  even  to  us,  as  for  instance  tho 
Materia  Modica,  in  which  ihcy  •were  much  favoured  by  na- 
ture. The  Indian  physician*  were  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Greeks.  In  surgery  especially  they  have  made  considerable 
progress,  and  have  even  discovered  and  performed  ditlicult 
operations  as  A»r  instance  the  restoring  of  noses.  The  most 
celebrated  medical  work,  *  Susrula,'  has  been  printed  < Cal- 
cutta. lt*35,  2  vol*.  trvo.);  and  Ainsley.  and  more  recently 
Rovle.  have  done  much  to  make  known  the  Indian  systems 
uf  medicine. 

Saturn  I  Ui story. — The  observation  of  external  nature 
still  rem.iins  in  a  very  low  state  among  the  natives  of  India, 
and  they  seem  never  to  have  made  any  progress  even  to- 
wards the  commencement  of  a  scientific  system  of  natural 
history  :  at  least  no  works  of  this  kind  aro  known. 

Study  of  Sanscrit  — The  Sanscrit  language  was  for  many 
yais  considered  unattainable,  but  towards  the  close  of  the 
.Ml  century  this  study  received  a  powerful  impulse,  partly 
from  tiie  necessities  of  the  English  government  in  India, 
und  partly  from  a  decile  of  knowledge  among  the  learned 
of  Europe.  The  study  of  the  language  having  been  once 
commenced,  its  progress  was  extremely  ra|  id,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  it  being  much  facilitated  by  the  previous  labours  of 
native  grammarians;  and  by  the  printing  of  a  great  number 
of  their  most  important  works,  a  l  uge  part  of  the  literature 
bee j me  generally  accessible,  an  advantage  which  the  other 
orient .  I  languages  have  not  enjoyed.  In  India  this  progress 
ha*  been  connected  with  the  uames  of  Wilkin*.  Junes,  Colc- 
brooko,  Wilson,  und  Prinscp.  BulEu-opcdid  not  remain 
behind;  and  the  rich  collection  of  manuscripts  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  East  India  Company  in  Lmdon,  and  that  of 
the  library  of  Paris,  have  been  abundant  sources,  and  per- 
haps more  than  sullicient  to  compensate  for  tho  peculiar  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  India.  In  England,  tho  .study  oT  S;ia- 
scrit  is  most  indebted  lo  Ilaughlun  and  Rosen  [Rosen]; 
in  France,  where  it  was  chiefly  introduced  through  Hamil- 
ton in  1H<M,  to  Chciy  and  Bumouf.  In  Germany  however 
Sanscrit  has  experienced  the  most  cordial  reception,  though, 
owing  to  the  want  of  manusrripts,  tho  study  of  it  has  been 
prosecuted  under  the  greatest  disadvantages.  In  that  country, 
the  knoulelgo  of  Sanscrit  has  been  chielly  diffu>od  by 
A.  W.  von  S.-hle-.'el  and  B.>pp.  both  of  whom  learnt  it  about 
the  same  time  in  Paris.  The  latter  however  has  only  hud 
in  view  comparative  grammar,  a  science  which  has  been 
called  into  existence  by  the  study  of  Sanscrit.  But  A.  W. 
Ton  S'-'hlogcl  and  Las»cn  have  founded  in  Bonn  a  Sanscrit 
school,  tho  object  of  which  is  a  well-grounded  and  complete 
knowledge  of  the  language  as  well  as  of  the  literature  and 
antiquities  of  India.  With  what  success  this  attempt  has 
been  attendo'i,  appears  from  a  series  of  works  winch  have 
alieady  issued  from  this  school  and  which  embrace  the 
most  varied  branches  of  Indian  philology. 

SAN-sEVIE'RA.  a  genus  of  Liliaceous  plants,  found  on 
the  coasts  of  Western  Africa,  or  Cejlon.  and  other  Eastern 
island*,  as  well  as  of  India,  remarkable  for  the  strength  and 
fineness  of  the  fibres  of  their  leaves.  Tho  genus  is  charac- 
terised by  having  a  corol  like  funnel-shaped  perianth,  which 
has  a  long  rather  straight  tube,  a  scxifid  limb,  of  which  the 
divisions  are  either  spreading  or  revolutc.  Stamens  six,  in- 
verted into  tho  throat;  filaments  filiform:  ovary  three- 
celled;  ovules  solitary;  style  filiform;  stigmas  obtuse,  ob- 
scurely three-lobed.  Berry  3-cclled,  3-seedcd,  or,  from 
becoming  abortive.  I -celled  and  single  seeded.  The  plants 
have  a  thick  creeping  root- stock,  with  radical  cquitant 
leaves,  which  aro  lleshy  and  often  spotted;  the  stem-leaves 
aro  scale  like,  and  the  (lowers  in  racemes  or  thyrsi.  They 
are  easily  cultivated  and  propagated  in  sandy  loam  in  bark 
stoves. 

Sanscviera  z  -ylanica.  a  species  found  in  Cc\!on,  has 
* mojth  oblong,  acute.  Hat.  and  linear-lanceolate,  channelled, 
glaucous  leaves,  which  are  shorter  than  the  scape;  the  style 
as  lung  as  the  stamens,  the  bracts  equalling  tho  peduncle 
in  length.  Th.s,  like  some  of  the  other  species,  is  remark- 
able for  the  tenacity  and  fineness  of  the  fibres  of  its  leaves. 

S.  Roxburghinna  is  a  species,  according  to  Mr.  Haworth, 


which  was  confounded  with  tho  former  by  Dr.  Roxburgh, 
and  which  the  latter  has  figured  in  his  Coromandel  Plants. 
It  has  linear  ensiform  caves,  which  are  channelled,  keeled, 
subulate  at  the  npex,  green,  and  longer  than  the  scape. 
Style  as.  long  as  the  stamens  ;  the  bracts  minute.  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh describes  this  plant,  and  says  it  is  called  m'xrrra  m 
Sanscrit,  and  in  Bengalee  moorba.  that  in  English  it 
may  be  called  bow-string  hemp,  and  that  it  grows  very 
common')'  under  bushes  in  the  jungles  in  almost  every  soil 
in  the  southern  parts  of  India  ;  it  (lowers  from  January  to 
May.  In  a  good  soil,  and  where  the  plants  are  regularly 
watered,  the  leaves  become  three  or  four  feet  long,  and  con- 
tain a  number  of  fine  remarkably  strong  white  fibres,  which 
run  their  whole  length.  The  natives  make  their  b.*st 
bow-strings  of  these  fibres,  which  are  separated  by  the  leaves 
being  placed  upon  a  flat  strong  tabic,  when  one  end  is 
pressed  down  with  the  foot,  and  the  rest  scraped  with  • 
piece  of  hard  wood  held  in  both  hands.  Forty  pounds  of 
leaves  thus  scraped  yield  about  one  pound  of  clean  dry 
fibres. 

The  fibres  may  bo  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  nsea.  Dr 
Roxburgh  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  fine  line  called 
China  trass  is  made  of  these  fibres.  As  the  plant  grows 
readily  from  the  slips  which  issue  in  great  abundance  from 
the  roots,  and  as  they  reqnire  little  or  no  care,  Dr.  Roxburgh 
recommended  their  cultivation  in  sandy  soils.  It  has  lately 
been  proposed  in  Calcutta  to  try  the  fibre  on  a  large  scale 
for  rope  making. 

S.  lanuginosa  is  a  third  species,  found  on  the  sards  of 
Malabar,  while  S.  guineensjsis  a  species  found  along  a  great 
extent  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  which,  from  aftViding 
fibres  which,  like  those  of  the  Indian  species,  are  fine  and 
strong,  has  been  called  African  bow-string  hemp.  This  has 
been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  and  considered  even  su- 
perior to  New  Zealand  flax.  S.  guineensis  is  distinguished 
uy  having  uniform  lanceolate  leaves,  the  style  twice  as 
long  as  the  stamens  ;  the  bracts  only  a  third  of  the  length 
of  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ;  the  flowers  sessile. 

SANSON.  NICOLAS,  designated,  by  a  writer  in  the 
'  Biograplue  Univcreellc,*  the  creator  of  geography  in  France, 
was  born  at  Abbeville,  December  20,  160t».    His  father. of 
the  same  name,*  being  passionately  fond  of  geography, 
wished  all  his  sons  to  cultivate  that  science,  but  Nicolas 
responded  best  to  his  desire.    He  was  educated  at  the 
Jesuits'  college  at  Amiens,  on  leaving  which  he  returned  to 
his  family,  and  for  a  time  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the 
study  of  geography.    At  an  early  age  (barely  sixteen,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bin'g.  Vnw  \  he  laid  down  a  map  of  antient 
Gaul,  superior  to  those  of  Ortclius  and  Gerard  Mercator; 
but  he  did  not  immediately  publish  it,  lest,  orcording  to 
some  authorities,  it  should  be  attributed  to  his  father;  or 
perhaps,  from  not  thinking  it  sufficiently  correct  for  publi- 
cation.   Sun  son  married  early,  and  applied  himself  to  com- 
merce, to  meet  the  claims  of  his  family :  but  so  much  of  his 
time  was  devoted  to  his  favourite  studies  that  his  affairs 
became  embarrassed,  and,  having  suffered  great  losses,  l>e 
ceded  his  remaining  effects  to  his  creditors,  and  in  1627 
went  to  Paris,  taking  with  him  his  map  of  Gaul.  The 
talent  displayed  in  this  production,  which  was  published  in 
the  \  ear  just  mentioned,  obtained  for  him  lha  patronage  of 
Richelieu,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  Louis  XII/,  who 
took  lessons  in  geography  from  him,  and  employed  him  as 
an  engineer  in  Picardio.    He  soon  went  to  his  destination, 
examining  the  works  of  the  towns  in  that  province,  and  re- 
turned to  Abbeville,  whero  he  superintended  the  repair  of 
the  fortifications.    In  1 038,  Louis  XIII.  being  in  Picardie 
to  direct  the  operations  of  the  army,  lodged,  while  at  Abbe- 
ville, in  Sanson's  house,  and  displayed  great  regard  for  tbe 
geographer,  who  frequently  accompanied  him  on  his  excur- 
sions, and  had  the  honour  of  being  several  times  called  to 
the  council.    His  duties  as  engineer  did  not  dtmiuish  his 
leal  for  geography,  and   he  published  many  maps;  but 
having  disagreed  with  the  person  who  managed  their  tale. 
Sanson  established  himself  at  Paris,  about  1 640,  to  superin- 
tend their  publication  in  person.    Soon  after  this  he  re- 
ceived the  brevet  of  geographer  to  the  king,  and  a  pension 
of  toot!  livres.    He  was  also  made  a  counsellor  of  state,  but 
did  not  assume  the  rank  and  titles  of  that  office,  lest  bis 
children  should  be  induced  to  abandon  the  study  of  his 
favourite  science.    His  incessant  labours  brought  on  an  ill- 

•  Tin?  identity  ot  asm*  briwrq  lh»  ■ubjrrl  of  Oil  t  trlicV.  Ini  r»th»r.  a«4  his 
ri.Vr.t  ma.         led  to  mv  eonftutoa     In  W»u  i  •  Bitiliutli^m  llriUoBies* 
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n*s*.  of  which,  after  lingering  nearly  two  year*,  be  died  at 
Paris.  July  7  (or,  according  lo  the  account  in  La  France 
Li tttrairc,  July  1G),  106". 

The  maps  of  Sanson  aro  very  numerous,  amounting,  it  is 
said,  to  about  three  hundred ;  of  which  a  great  number 
wore  devoted  lo  an  accurate  delineation  of  France.  Though 
the  .services  he  rendered  lo  geography  were  very  important, 
he  has  been  blamed  for  working  too  hastily,  and  not  taking 
sufficient  advantage  of  astronomical  observations  for  the 
improvement  of  his  map*.  He  published  many  works  to 
accompany  his  maps,  and  others  on  geographical  subjects. 
In  a  dissertation  entitled  'Britannia,  ou  Recherche*  sur 
l'AiitiqiiiK'  d' Abbeville,'  1636,  fcvo.,  he  attempts  to  prove 
that  Abbeville  is  the  Britannia  mentioned  by  Strabo  (iv., 
p.  190,  Casaub.).  and  that  she  furnished  the  first  colony 
established  in  Great  Britain,  and  gave  her  name  to  the 
country.  On  turning  to  Sanson's  dissertation  (p.  4),  it  ap- 
pea>«  that  he  misunderstood  the  original,  which  simply  says 
that  neither  the  people  of  Massuha  (Marseille),  n  »r  those  of 
Narbo  and  Corbilo.  with  whom  Scipio  conversed,  could  give 
lum  any  information  about  Britannia.  But '  this  learned 
and  curious  dissertation,'  as  it  is  styled  in  the  •  Biogvaphie 
Universelle,"  compels  us  to  form  a  very  low  estimate  of 
Sanson's  critical  sagacity,  though  thoso  (Narbo  and  Cor- 
h  lo)  were  the  chiet  cities  in  this  part  of  Gaul.  His 
'Tablet  mlthodiques'  of  the  divisions  of  the  dominions 
of  Christian  princes,  engraved  on  about  a  hundred  folio 
plates,  were  first  published  in  1644.  and  passed  through 
several  editions.  Sanson's  map  of  antient  Gaul  was 
attacked  by  a  Jesuit,  Father  P.  Labbe,  who  nevertheless 
copiod  largely  from  it  without  acknowledgment.  This  led 
to  a  reply,  in  which  the  mistakes  and  plagiarisms  of  Labbe 
were  exposed ;  but  only  a  portion  of  the  reply  was  published, 
the  remainder  being  destroyed  by  Sanson  in  consequence  of 
tli?  mediation  of  the  chancellor  Segiuer.  His  maps  were 
collected  into  an  atlas  by  his  sons,  and  published  in  two 
folio  volumes  in  1693.  In  the  fiibliothique  du  Hot  is  pre- 
served a  MS.  dissertation  by  Sanson,  in  which  he  endea- 
vours to  prove  that  Boulogne  was  the  Port  us  Itius  of  Ca>sar. 
[Boulogne,  vol.  v.,  p.  27 1.]  There  is  a  portrait  of  Sanson, 
engraved  by  Edclinck. 

Sanson  had  three  sons,  all  of  whom  followed  in  his  steps. 
Nicolas,  the  eldest,  was  killed  August  27,  1648,  in  defend- 
ing the  chancellor  Seguicr  from  the  fury  of  the  populace,  at 
the  nge  of  twenty-two.  Adrien,  the  next  son,  succeeded 
his  father  as  geographer  to  the  king,  and  died  in  1718.  Guil- 
laumo.  the  youngest,  in  concert  with  his  brother,  continued 
the  publication  of  maps  and  geographical  works,  and  died 
in  1 703.  Adrien  was  succeeded  in  the  business  of  publica- 
tion by  his  nephew,  P.  M.  Sanson.  (Chiefly  from  the  Bio- 
graphic Unirerselle.) 

SANSOVPNO.  JA'COPO  TATTl.   This  eminent  ar- 
tist, equally  distinguished  as  sculptor  and  architect,  was 
born  at  Florence  in  1479.    He  was  the  sou  of  Antonio 
Tatii,  whose  surname  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  that  by 
which  he  is  now  universally  known,  and  which  he  assumed 
out  of  compliment  to  his  master,  Andrea  Contucci  da  Monte 
Sansovino.    Contucci  had  just  returned  from  Portugal, 
where  he  had  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  sculptor,  when 
Jacopo,  who  was  then  twenty-one  years  of  age,  became  bis 
pupif,  and  afterwards  greatly  surpassed  him.    His  superior 
talent  hawevm-  was  so  far  from  exciting  any  jealousy,  that 
it  served  only  lo  increase  his  instructor's  attachment  to  him. 
At  this  time  Jacopo  profited  greatly  by  his  intimacy  with 
Andrea  del  Sarto.    They  almost  pursued  thoir  studies  in 
common,  and  both  of  them  copied  Michael  Angelo's  cele- 
brated cartoon  representing  an  episode  of  the  war  with 
Pisa.    Becoming  acquainted  with  Gtuliaiio  Sangallo,  then 
architect  to  Julius  II.,  he  was  taken  by  him  lo  Rome,  where 
his  talents  procured  for  him  the  notico  of  Bramantc  and 
other  eminent  artists,  and  also  of  the  pope  himself. 
He  was  probably  indoblcd  to  Sangallo  for  his  first  instruc- 
tion in  architecture— an  art  which  he  did  not  begin  lo 
practise  till  some  years  afterwards,  but  in  which  he  ulti- 
mately attained  the  highest  distinction.   On  his  return 
to  Florence  he  produced  his  Bacchus,  a  chef-d'u;uvre  in 
modern  sculpture,  but  now  known  only  from  drawings 
and  copies,  it  having  been  dcntroyed  by  a  fire  that  broke 
cut  (176.'>  in  the  gallery  at  Florence,  where  it  had  been 
pliiced.    During  bis  residence  at  this  period  at  Florence, 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents  as  an  archi- 
tect, in  designing  several  triumphal  arches,  and  decorating 
the  front  of  the  Duomo  with  a  temporary  facade  adorned 


with  Corinthian  columns,  niches,  reliefs,  &c,  in  honour  of 
the  public  entry  of  Leo  X.  (1516).  who  complimented 
him  by  saying  that  the  design  deserved  to  be  perpetuated  in 
marble. 

He  returned  to  Rome  a  second  time,  but  quitted  it  for 
ever  on  the  city  being  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Imperial 
troops  in  1527,  and  retired  to  Venice.  He  was  not  how- 
ever entirely  a  stranger  in  that  city,  having  visited  it  shortly 
before,  when  he  was  introduced  lo  the  doge,  Andrea  Griili. 
whose  patronage  was  of  essential  service  to  him.  One  of 
the  first  works  he  was  employed  upon  was  the  repairing  the 
domes  of  St,  Mark's ;  after  which  he  executed  a  great  num- 
ber of  structures,  both  for  the  republic  and  private  indivi- 
duals, among  which  are  S.  Giorgio  de'  Greci,  La  Scuola 
della  Misericordia,  the  Palazzo  Coinaro  a  S.  Maurizio  (one 
of  his  best  works),  S.  Francesco  della  Vigna,  La  Zecca  or 
Mint,  iho  Public  Library,  the  Lougia  del  Campanile,  S. 
Geminiano  (now  taken  down),  Palazzo  Delfino,  Fubbriche  " 
Nuovc  di  Rialto,  &c.  Among  these  the  Zccca  is  consi- 
dered one  of  his  finest  works,  yet  it  certainly  is  deficient  in 
character,  and  the  windows  are  too  large  and  too  numerous. 
Inconsistencies  of  a  different  kind  occur  in  lite  Loggia  del 
Campanile,  a  highly  ornamented  piece  of  architecture,  for 
while  tho  sculptures  on  ihe  exterior  represent  heathen 
deities,  the  Virgin  Mary  occupies  the  niche  within.  Still 
this  incongruity  is  excusable  in  comparison  with  that  exhi- 
bited by  him  in  a  magnificent  bronze  door  in  the  sacristy  o. 
St.  Mark's,  the  two  principal  compartments  of  which  repre- 
sent the  Saviour's  death  and  resurrection,  while  the  smaller 
panels  are  decorated  with  the  heads  of  the  evangelists,  besides 
those  of  some  of  his  own  friends,  including  that  of  Peter 
Arelin.  His  professional  reputation  was  at  one  time  in 
great  jeopardy,  for  scarcely  was  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the 
Public  Library  completed,  when  it  fell  down,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  imprisoned  and  fined,  though  shortly  after 
liberated  and  restored  to  his  former  office.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  numerous  engagements  as  an  architect,  he  did  not 
give  up  sculpture  entirely,  but  he  executed  the  two  colossal 
figures  of  Mars  and  Neptune,  which  adorn  what  is  from 
ihcm  called  the  Giants'  Staircase  in  the  ducal  palace,  when 
upwards  of  75  years  of  age.  He  died  at  the  age  of  91, 
November  27th.  1578.  According  to  Vasari,  he  enjoyed 
unimpaired  health  and  strength  to  the  last.  As  a  sculptor, 
he  formed  many  excellent  scholars,  and  among  others  Da- 
ncse  Catanco  and  Alessandio  Vitloria.  Jacopo  had  a  son, 
supposed  to  have  been  illegitimate,  viz. : — 

SANSOVINO,  FRANCESCO,  who  was  born  at  Rome 
in  1521,  was  educated  lo  the  law,  took  bis  degree  at  Padua, 
and  began  to  practise  at  the  bar  in  Venice,  but  with  so  littlo 
success  that  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  some  other  way 
at  the  court  of  Rome,  Cardinal  di  Monte,  his  godfather, 
having  been  elected  popo  (Julius  111.)  in  1550.  Yet  al- 
though he  was  kindly  received  by  the  pontiff  and  made  one 
of  his  chamberlains,  he  was  so  disappointed  in  the  chimeri- 
cal expectations  he  had  formed,  that  ho  returned  to  Venice, 
where  ho  thenceforth  applied  himself  entirely  to  literature. 
Tho  number  of  his  productions,  among  which  are  several 
translations  from  the  classics,  histories,  and  historical  col- 
lections, abridgments,  &c,  attest  his  industry;  but  the 
works  by  which  he  is  now  chiefly  remembered  are  his  'De- 
scription of  Venice,'  and  the  'Cento  Novelle  scclli  de*  piu 
nobdi  Scritlori  della  Lingua  Volgarc;'  which  last  has  been 
frequently  reprinted,  but  though  the  later  editions  have- 
been  augmented  by  a  hundred  additional  tales,  ihey  are  less, 
esteemed  than  those  of  15G5  and  15G6.  Francesco  died  at 
Venice.  23th  September,  1593. 

SANTA  CRUZ.   [Mexican  States.] 

SANTA  CRUZ  RIVER.  [Patauonia.] 

SANTA  FE'.   [Mexican  States  ;  Plata,  La.] 

SANTA  FE'  DE  BOGOTA'.  [Bogota.] 

SANTA  MARl'A  DE  BETANCURIA.  the  capital  or 
the  island  of  Fuertcventura.  is  situated  near  2f>°  30'  N.  1st. 
and  14°  10'  W.  long  ,  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
valley  of  Oliva,  which  is  about  15  miles  long  and  generally 
from  two  lo  three  wide,  and  very  fertile.  The  commercial 
produce  of  the  island  is  brought  to  this  town,  and  hence 
sent  across  the  island  to  Cabras,  which  is  the  only  harbour 
in  the  island,  and  is  connected  with  the  town  bv  the  only 
paved  road.  The  anchorage  at  Cabras  is  indifferent  and 
the  landin^-placo  slill  worse.  It  exports  barilla,  orchidia, 
corn,  honey,  and  goat  skins.  The  population  of  Santa 
Mana  de  Betancuria  may  be  between  3tuu  and  4000. 

(Arlelt,  '  Survey  of  the  Canary  Islands  and  of  part  of  the 
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Western  Coast  of  Africa,'  in  the  London  Geographical 

Journal,  vol.  vi.) 

SA'Nl'A  MA'URA.  theantienl  Leucas.  called  Leucarlia 
by  the  modern  Greeks,  and  Sania  Maura  by  the  Italian!, 
iii  honour  of  a  saint  of  ibat  name,  is  one  of  the  seven  Ionian 
Island*.  It  lies  west  of  the  coast  of  Acarnania,  between  3s* 
46'  and  3!>°  6'  N.  lat.  It  is  about  20  miles  long,  and  the 
bread. h  varies  from  5  to  w  miles.  Tho  nor  i  It-cast  extremity 
of  the  island  lien  very  near  the  mainland,  being  separated 
from  it  by  a  narrour  and  .shallow  channel  which  is  crossed 
by  a  sand  bank,  dry  tn  some  parts,  and  having  ftom  three 
to  four  feet  water  upon  it  in  other*.  This  is  the  Leuca- 
dian  isthmus  mentioned  by  Thucydidea  (lit.  81  ;  iv.  8).  The 
strom;  fortress  of  Santa  Maura  stand*  on  an  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  channel,  surrounded  by  lagoons,  which  can 
be  crossed  only  by  moitoxyla,  or  canoes,  made  of  the  hollow 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  diawtng  no  more  than  one  fori  of 
wa.er.  An  aqueduct  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  sup- 
ported by  about  300  arches,  which  serves  also  as  a  footpath  j 
across  the  lagoon,  connects  the  fortress  with  the  town  of 
Amuxichi,  which  lies  southward  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
island,  and  supplies  the  fortress  with  good  spring-water. 
It  was  built  by  the  Turks  under  Sultan  Bayazid  II.,  and  is 
a  remaikable  structure. 

The  surface  of  the  Uland  is  covered  with  calcareous  hills 
from  IU00  to  ljuu  feet  hijcb  ;  one  summit,  culled  Mount 
St.  Elias,  attains  the  height  of  30041  feet.  Tho  island 
has  no  rivers,  but  there  are  several  springs  of  good 
water. 

In  tho  north-east  part  towards  Amaxichi  there  it  a  fine 
plain  six  miles  long  and  about  two  miles  wide,  which  pro- 
duces corn,  Indian  corn,  flax,  cotton,  pulse,  and  all  kinds  of 
fruit.  Oil  and  some  wine  are  the  chief  produce  of  the  hills. 
Some  sheep  and  goats  are  bred;  and  mules  are  used  for 
riding  and  e  irrying  burdens.  Fishing  is  a  great  resource 
of  itio  in,,.!). Hints,  and  a  large  quantity  of  salt  is  collected 
in  the  lagoons.  The  population  is  about  1 8,000.  [Ionian 
Islands.] 

Amaxichi,  the  head  town  of  the  island,  has  5400  inhabit- 
ants, several  churches  and  convents,  and  is  the  residence 
of  tho  authorities,  as  well  as  of  a  Greek  bishop.  It  stands 
in  a  fine  plain  on  the  sea-coast.  The  air  is  considered  un- 
healthy. South  of  Amaxichi,  at  the  southern  entrance  of 
the  channel,  is  the  port  »f  Drepntio,  which  is  the  chief  an- 
choring •  place  in  tho  island.  There  are  also  about  30 
villages  and  hamlets  scattered  about  the  country. 

Cape  Dcicato,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island  facing 
tho  island  of  Cefuloma,  which  is  about  five  miles  distant,  is 
theroekorLeucas  spoken  of  in  oiilienl  history.  [Sappho.] 
There  are  hardly  any  vestiges  left  of  the  temple  of  Apollo 
•hich  once  stood  here.  The  autient  town  of  Leucas  stood 
near  the  sito  of  Amaxichi. 

The  small  island  of  Mcganisi,  or  Megolonisi,  lies  along 
the  south-eastern  coast  of  Santa  Mama,  and  belongs  to  it. 
It  is  inhabited,  and  has  olive  plantations  and  pasture  for 
sheep.    (Neigebaur,  Imiische  Imeln  ) 

Leucas  was  a  Corinthian  colony.  (Thuryd.,  i.  30.)  It  is 
mentioned  by  Livy  (xxx.  17)  as  forming  part  of  Acarnania, 
mid  the  town  of  Leucas  as  the  place  of  assembly  of  the 
Aearuanian  council.  It  was  taken  by  Flam  nmu*  in  the 
war  against  Philip  of  Macedonia.  It  efei  wards  made  part 
of  the  Roman  prounce  of  Epnus.  After  the  division  of 
the  empire  it  belonged  to  the  Byzantine  emperors  till  the  I 
twelfth  century,  when  (he  Franks  or  Latins  established  a 
new  dynasty  at  Constantinople,  and  cieaied  several  great 
fiefs  in  the  provinces.  Leucas  was  for  a  lime  subject  to  the 
counts  of  Tocco,  who  bore  the  name  of  despots  of  Achaiu, 
and  who  rai-ed  the  fortress  of  Santa  Maura,  which  Kara  us 
name  to  the  island.  It  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Venetians,  was  taken  by  the  Turks  under  Sultan  Baya- 
rd II.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century*,  and  »as 
again  restored  to  the  Venetians  by  the  peace  of  C  arlowilz 
in  If.'JS.  After  the  fall  of  Venue  it  was  occupied  by  ihe 
French,  and  attacked  unsuccessfully  by  Alt  Pasha  of  Joan- 
nina,  and  was  at  lust  taken  from  the  French  by  the  English 
at  the  same  lime  ns  Cefalonia  and  the  rest  of  the  Ionian 
Islands. 

SANTALA'CEAi.  a  natural  order  of  plants  belon  ging 
to  tLc  class  of  Exogcns  and  subclass  Incoinpleja?.  They 
are  liees,  shrubs,  or  herbaceous  plants,  wish  lound  or  irro- 
gul  iny-an^led  branches;  alternate  or  nearly-opposite  undi- 
vided haves,  someiimes  mmuie,  and  resembling  stipules. 
TlM  flowers ara  small,  ill  spikes,  racemes,  umbels,  or  solitary. 


The  calyx  superior  4-  or  5-cleft    Stamens  4  or  5,  opposi'* 

the  segments  of  the  calvx.  Ovary  I -celled,  with  from  1  fi 
4  ovules.  Fruit  I  seeded,  hard,  dry,  and  drupaceous  Al- 
bumen lieshv.  This  order  is  closely  allied  to  Elteagnace-" 
and  ThvmeleacesB.  One  of  its  most  remarkable  charade-* 
is  that 'its  unilocular  ovary  con:am<  alwa>s  more  ovules 
than  one.  which  are  pendulous  and  attached  to  the  apex 
a  central  receptacle.  In  the  form  of  weeds  the  genera  of 
Santalaceeo  are  found  in  Europe  and  North  America;  rn 
New  Holland,  the  East  Indies,  and  the  South  Sea  Island* 
they  exist  us  lursc  shrubs  or  small  trees 

The  0>yris  belong*  to  this  order,  shhough  it  differs  in 
having  dioecious  So  wars  and  a  triftd  calyx.  This  is  how- 
ever a  different  plant  from  the  Osyris  or  Pliny,  which  pos- 
sessed in  former  limes  a  reputation  for  curing  every  disease. 
The  modern  genus  possesses  no  sensible  properties  as  ■ 
medicine,  and  is  principally  employed  for  the  manufacture 
of  besoms,  for  which  its  long  slender  branches  well  fit  ir. 
The  Ogeehee  lime,  winch  is  used  on  the  Mississippi  in-trad 
of  olives,  is  the  fruit  of  Ny**a  candican*.  The  Nynir 
foim  trees  of  great  beauty,  and  their  wood  is  white.  *o'.\ 
compact,  and  light.  The  most  valuable  genua  in  this  o<!er 
is  its  tvpe,  tho  Santnlum.  of  which  the  species  S.  albvtn 
forms  the  true  sandal-wood  of  commerce. 


Sanlnlnra  album. 

a.  Br*ncl»  with  )«*<•».  Cui*it«,  nod  fiuit  b,  KUxwrrnifli  th«  c»lj"t  ujke. 
•hi,*iii(-  ihit  |i»riiiyti,m<  »1«mm,  mid  tlu'lr  a|-|K-»djf<r*.  ilic  interior  owrr 
•iiDi<lr  »tyie.  a  Ml  lolwd  sUsm  i.  r,  T«»n»»p  r«t  »rct  ua  of  fiuit,  with  oom  «c*d. 
4,  Luu|jiiiHiiu«l  ><ctiuu  ui  fruit,  with  njla.it y  [w-ndulou,  xt-d. 

SANTALIN,  the  colouring  matter  of  the  Pleroearptti 
santalmus,  or  red  sandal  wood.  It  was  examined  byPelletier. 
in  181-1.  and  is  readily  obtained  by  digesting  the  rasped 
wood  in  alcohol,  and  then  diluting  the  clear  solution  with 
water,  by  which  the  solution  is  precipitated  of  a  beautiful 
red  colour;  it  is  tasteless,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but 
dissolved  by  alcohol,  reihcr,  alkaline  solutions,  and  slightly 
by  the  oils  of  lavender  and  rosemary. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  santalm  gives  different  coloured 
precipitates  with  metallic  solutions;  thus  with  tin  it  gives 
a  beautiM  purple,  with  lead  a  violet,  iron  a  deep  brown, 
silver  a  reddish  brown. 

Santalin  is  decomposed  by  the  stronger  acids,  with  tba 
usual  phenomena  and  products. 

According  to  Pelletier,  santalin  is  composed  of 
Et^ht  equivalents  of  hydrogen  .  S 
Sixteen  equivalents  of  carbon  .  .  96 
Thrco  equivalents  of  oxygen  .       .  24 

Equivalent         .        .        .  1_>8 
Sanlalin.  or  raiher  the  red  sanders  which  contains  it,  is 
little  used  in  this  country  as  a  die  siuff,  hut  in  India  it 
iseiajlojed  both  in  dyeing  sitk  and  cuitou  ;  it  is  used  io 
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pharmacy  to  give  a  colour  to  certain  tinctures,  but  the  colour 
is  not  generally  regarded  as  a  permanent  one. 

SA'NTALU  M,  a  genus  of  plant*  which  gives  ■•*  name  to 
tho  natural  order  San  alacero,  to  which  it  bcluii^!*.  Sandal- 
wood yielded  by  one  or  more  species  oT  S-mialum  is  well 
kno.vn  both  in  cornme-'ce  and  the  arts  as  a  fiu.$rant-aroell- 
in?  vnod,  whence  it  is  used  as  incense,  and  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  necklaces,  fans,  elegant  boxes,  ana  cabinets, 
being  a  product  of  the  Malabar  coa»t  of  India,  as  well  as  of 
the  Indian  archipelago,  it  bus  been  a  question  whether,  like 
so  many  of  the  other  remarkable  products  of  India,  it  was 
known  to  the  antients.  But  it  doe*  not  appear  to  have  been 
so;  at  least  no  name  or  description  has  been  considered  to 
refer  to  this  substance.  It  might  therefore  be  inferred  that 
the  sandal-wood  of  the  Eastern  islands  did  not  then  reach 
India,  and  also  that  the  sandal- wood  produced  on  the  Ma- 
labar coast  had  not  been  then  discovered;  but  notices  of  it 
occur  in  early  Sanscrit  works.  The  earliest  certain  notice 
of  sandal  wood  is  in  the  works  of  the  Arabs,  who  describe 
it  under  the  three  heads  of  sandal  abiuz  (white),  sandal 
us/ur  (yellow),  and  sandal  tnorkh  (red).  Actuarius  is  the 
earliest  Greek  author  who  inemions  Santalum.  The  above 
kinds  are  referred  to  in  the  older  European  works  on  Materia 
Medica  by  the  names  of  Santalum  album,  S.citrinum,  and  5. 
rubrum.  The  last  is  the  red  sandal  or  sandcis-wood  of  com- 
merce, which  is  used  only  as  a  dye  wood  and  as  a  slight  astrin- 
gent in  medicine.  This  has  already  been  described  under 
the  genus  Pterocarpus,  and  the  species  P.  tantalintu.  The 
yellow  and  white  sandal  are  both  \ielded  by  species  of  San- 
talum, though  there  is  some  diffeience  of  opinion  on  the 
subject.  The  names  are  no  doubt  of  Eastern  origin,  as  the 
Arabic  and  Persian  sundul  are  evidently  derived  from  the 
same  source  as  the  Hindeo  chundun  ond  chundul,  which  in 
Sanscrit  is  chandana,  and  in  Tamul  thundana. 

The  genus  Santalum  has  hermaphrodite  flowers,  the 
perianth  united  at  the  base  with  the  ovary,  the  limb  superior, 
tubular,  and  vent ricose,  quadnfid.  deciduous;  glands  four, 
compressed,  inserted  into  the  throat,  alternating  with  the 
lobes  of  the  limb.  Siamens  four,  inserted  into  the  throat 
opposite  to  the  lobes  of  the  limb;  filaments  awl- shared, 
loaded  with  a  pencil  of  hairs  behind;  anthers  2-celled. 
Ovary  half  inferior,  l-celled.  Ovules  two,  antropous  pen- 
dulous from  the  apex  of  a  free  central  placenta.  Si)le 
filiform, simple.  Sugma obscurely  2-3-lobed.  Drupcbonied, 
one  seeded;  margined  at  the  apex.  Seed  imerse.  Embryo 
straight  at  the  apex  of  a  fleshy  albumen.    Radicle  above. 

Siintulun  ulbunt,  or  the  white  sandal-wood,  is  n  native 
of  the  mountainous  pans  of  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and 
also  of  Timor  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
ds  it  is  probable  that  the  same  species  extends  to  great  dis- 
tances. It  forms  a  tree  of  moderate  or  rather  of  small  size, 
but  much  branched,  and  in  general  appearance  has  been 
often  compared  to  the  myrtle,  and  in  inflorescence  to  the 
privet.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  with  short  petioles,  oblong, 
entire,  smooth,  glaucous  underneath ;  length  from  one  and 
a  hull  to  three  inches.  The  inllorescence  is  in  axillary  and 
terminal  thyrsi.  Flowers  numerous,  small,  straw-coloured 
when  they  first  expand,  but  change  to  a  deep  feirugiuuus 
purple:  ihey  are  inodorous,  as  are  all  the  exterior  pails  of 
the  growing  plant  even  when  bruised.  The  tree  when  felled 
is  about  nine  inches  or  a  foot  in  diameter :  it  is  thou  barked, 
cut  into  billets,  and  said  to  be  buried  m  a  dry  place  for  about 
a  couple  of  mouths.  The  deeper  the  colour  and  the  nearer 
the  root,  the  more  fragrant  it  is.  As  seen  in  commerce  it  is 
ih  compact  pieces  of  a  white  colour  and  agreeable  odour,  but 
with  litilo  taste.  It  is  usually  described  as  being  the  young 
and  outer  wood,  and  that  the  inner  parts,  as  they  become 
older,  become  coloured  towards  the  centre,  and  that  this  is 
the  source  of  the  yellow,  while  the  while  sandal-wood  con- 
sists of  the  outer  and  younger  wood  of  the  same  tree. 

This  is  the  general  opinion  respecting  the  origin  of  yellow 
sandal-wood,  but  Ganias  thought  it  in  his  lime  to  be  the 
produce  of  a  different  true.  M.  Gaudichaud  is  of  the  same 
opinion  ;  and  has  moreover  figured  the  plant  in  plaie  -15  of 
th«  botanical  part  of  tho  *  Vova^e  de  1  Uraiiie.'  This  he 
saw  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  has  named  it  S.  Fievci- 
neiiunum;  stating  it  to  produce  the  sandal-wood  which  is 
so  much  valued  by  the  Chinese,  which  they  also  obtain  from 
the  Feejie  and  Marquesa  Islands,  Moluccas,  &c.  Tbey 
manufacture  various  articles  with  the  yellow  sandal-wood, 
wh.ch.  u  the  most  fragrant.  They  also  burn  it  both  in  their 
temples  and  private  houses  as  un  incense,  and  especially  in 
the  form  of  lung  slum!*  randies,  which  are  formed  by 


covering  the  ends  of  sticks  with  the  sawdust  of  sundal-wood 
mixed  with  rice  paste. 

S.  myrtt/otiwn  is  another  species,  or  a  stronplv  morke  t 
variety  of  S.  album,  found  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Rajamundry  Cirrar,  and  which  was  figured  by 
him  in  plate  2  of  his  '  C>roimindcl  Plants:'  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  opposite  lanceolalo  leaves.  The  wood  is 
of  little  value, according  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  but  Dr.  Wallii  h 
says  it  is  'eerie  odoratissimum.' 

About  200  tons  are  annually  imported  into  Calcutta  from 
the  Malabar  coast,  and  about  twice  as  much  into  Canton 
from  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

SANTANDER,  a  small  province  of  S|iam.  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Buy  of  Biscay,  formerly  annexed  to  the  province 
of  Burgos.  The  capital,  Santander,  is  a  large  seaport  town, 
in  43°  28'  N.  lat.  and  3J  -40'  W.  long.  It  is  the  centre  of  con- 
siderable trade,  especially  since  the  breaking  o'it  of  the  last 
civil  war,  which  caused  most  of  the  wealthy  merchants 
of  Bilbao  and  S.  Sebastian  to  settle  in  it.  Santander  is 
well  built,  and  has  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour  c»|  nblo 
of  holding  men-of-war.  The  coast  has  some  other  excel- 
lent bar  bums.  Its  commerce  with  the  north  of  Europe,  to 
which  it  still  exports  much  wool,  is  verv  considerable.  It 
sends  likewise  flour  to  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico, 
beinsr,  one  of  the  puerlot  habilitados,  or  seaport  towns  which 
are  allowed  to  trade  with  the  colonies.  The  environs  of 
Santander  consist  of  steep  mounlains  and  deep  valleys, 
whence  the  name  of  '  Montanas  de  Santander,'  which  has 
been  given  to  the  particular  district  in  which  the  capiml  is 
situated.  The  hills  are  covered  with  wood,  and  abound 
with  iron  of  the  best  quality,  owing  to  which  (ho  govern* 
ment  has  cannon-founderies  and  manufactories  of  cast  steel 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  former  at  the  village  of  La  Ca- 
vada,  the  latter  at  Liergancs.  The  population  of  Santander, 
which  has  considerably  increased  of  late  years,  may  now  be 
computed  at  30.000. 

SANTAREM,  a  district  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Estromadura,  extending  for  nearly  thirty  miles  on  both 
sides  of  the  Togus,  which  intersects  it  fiom  north  east  to 
south-west  The  capital,  Santarcm,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  that  river.    The  town  is  well  built,  and  the  s tracts 
tolerably  clean.    It  is  divided  into  three  barrios.  Informer 
times  it  was  surrounded  by  thick  walls  and  strong  towers, 
built  by  the  Arabs  during  i  heir  occupation  of  the  Peninsula; 
but  no  trace  remains  at  present  of  the  antient  fortficaiiotis, 
except  the  five  gates,  which  serve  as  entrances  to  the  town, 
I  and  a  ruinous  old  castle,  named  '  A  Alcasuba,'  the  residence 
:  of  (be  Mohammedan  governors.    The  Roman  name  of  the 
I  town  is  believed  to  have'  been  '  Scalobis,'  and  '  Presidium 
I  Juhum,' which  the  Arabs  changed  into  Shantareyn.  whence 
j  Santarem.    Alfonso  VI.  of  Castile,  the  famous  conqueror 
of  Toledo,  was  the  first  to  wrest  Santarem  from  the  hands 
of  the  Moslems  in  1093.    It  fell  again  into  the  bands  of 
the  Almoravides,  and  was  retaken  by  Alfonso  Henrique*, 
king  of  Portugal,  in  1147.  Yt'isuf  Abu  Yakiib,  the  second  of 
the  Aluiohades.  besieged  it  1 1*4  with  ull  his  forces  ;  but  he 
was  wounded  in  a  sally  made  by  the  garrison,  and  compelled 
to  raise  the  siege  and  cross  over  to  Africa,  where  he  died  of 
his  wounds,  in  August,  1 184.   [Moors;  Portugal-]  Near 
this  town  tho  French  under  Massena  remained  fur  some 
time,  being  unable  to  penetrate  to  Lisbon.    There  is  in 
Santarem  an  academy  of  history,  instituted  in  the  year 
1747.    The  population  is  estimated  at  16,000. 
SANTEE,  River.   [Carolina,  Sotjth.] 
SANTERRE.  [Picakdik] 

SANTIA'GO,  a  province  or  Spain,  and  one  of  the  sovon 
into  w  hich  the  antient  kingdom  of  Gahcia  is  now  div  ided. 
It  is  also  the  name  of  the  capital. '  Compost  el  la'  (Campus 
Stellas i,  which,  from  its  celebrated  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Apostle  St.  James,  or  Santiago,  as  the  Spaniards  call  him, 
is  mote  generally  known  as  '  Santiago  de  CninpoMclla.*  This 
city  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain  surrounded  on  all  side-,  by 
fertile  lulls,  and  close  to  the  rivers  Sar  and  Sutellu,  which 
unite  their  waters  about  two  miles  below.  Two  other  rncrs, 
tho  Tambie  and  the  Ulla,  irrigate  tbo  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts, which  are  exceedingly  fertile  and  pioduelive.  San- 
liai^o  is  badly  built  and  worse  pa  veil ;  tho  streets  are  narrow 
and  crooked,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  or  tbiee  mo- 
nastic buildings,  and  the  cathedial,  which  is  in  it -elf  a  curi- 
osity, there  is  nothing  remoikable  in  it.  The  cathedral  was 
built  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  by  Alonsoel  Magno, 
king  of  Astunas  and  Leon ;  but  it  has  since  been  so  altered 
and  added  to,  that  scarcely  any  part  of  the  original  building 
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remains.  It  contains  tome  very  fino  wood-carvings,  and  i 
richly-painlcd  windjws.  "In  a  subterraneous  chapel  under- 
neath the  principal  altar,  pious  Catholic*  adoro  what  are 
believed  lo  ho  the  bodies  of  St.  James  and  two  of  his  dis- 
ciples, Athanasius  and  Theodorus,  which,  according  to  tra- 
dition, were  discovered  al  the  time  when  the  cathedral  was 
built.  This  circumstance  madeComposlella  the  resort  of  in- 
numerable pilgrims  from  all  thcCatholiccountries  in  Europe. 
In  1428  the  number  who  left  the  shores  of  England 
■mounted  to  916;  and  in  1433  it  was  increased  to  2480.  It 
*ai  the  practice  for  the  crown  to  grant  licences  to  masters 
of  ships  (or  carrying  out  a  limited  number  of  pilgrims,  who 
generally  took  with  them  large  sums  of  money  to  defray 
their  travelling  expenses,  and  to  present  offerings  to  the 
church.  Pilgrims  from  France,  Italy,  and  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many went  thither  by  land  across  the  Pyrenees  and  tra- 
versed BUcay  and  Asturias.  In  order  to  encourage  their 
visits,  the  canons  of  San  Eloy.  a  church  outside  of 
Compostella,  built  several  hospitals  on  the  route  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  pilgrims,  and  formed  themselves 
into  a  brotherhood  to  protect  them  against  the  attacks  of 
ihe  Moslems.  This  was  tho  origin  of  the  celebrated  order 
of  Santiago  (Mariana,  Hi*t.  Gen.  de  Etp~,  lib.  xi..  cap.  xiii.), 
instituted  by  Ferdinand  II.  of  Leon,  in  1 1 68,  It  was  long 
believe*!  that  from  the  offerings  made  by  the  pilgrims  the 
cu  irons,  attached  to  the  church  had  been  enabled  to  amass 
immenso  riches.  These  however  had  been  greatly  exagge- 
rated; for,  in  1809,  when  Marshal  Ney  took  possession  of 
the  city,  and  compelled  the  chapter  to  exhibit  their  treasure, 
and  give  him  half  of  it  for  the  pay  of  his  troops,  it  was  found 
to  consist  only  of  about  40.000/.  The  gold  statue  of  St. 
James  turned  out  to  be  of  gilt  brass,  and  his  diamond  eyes 
imitation  stones.  The  convent  of  San  Martin,  founded  "by 
Sisenando.  bishop  of  Compostella,  at  tho  beginning  of  the 
tenth  cunlurv,  is  another  building  remarkable  for  its  great 
antiquity  and  excellent  preservation.  There  is  likewise  an 
hospital  for  the  use  of  the  pilgrims,  erected  by  the  command 
and  at  the  exponse  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  about  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Santiago  was  one  of  the  first  towns  wrested  from  the 
Arabs  by  the  successors  of  Pelayo.  [Moors  ]  They  main- 
tained themselves  in  it  until  a.d.  997,  when  the  celebrated 
Al-Mansur  look  the  city,  destroyed  the  temple,  and  carried 
■way  its  bells  to  Cordova,  there  to  be  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  or  the  mosque,  where  thev  remained  in  the  place 
of  chandeliers,  until,  on  the  taking  of  Cordova,  Fernando  HI. 
caused  them  to  be  taken  back  to  Santiago  on  the  shoulders 
of  his  Moslem  captives.  (Al-Makkaii,  Moham.  Dynast,  in 
Spain.  Loud.,  1840,  vol.  i.,  p.  41.) 

Santiago  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  Ihe  seat  of  a 
university,  founded  in  1533,  but  which  is  seldom  frequented 
bv  Any  students  except  those  who  are  natives  of  Galicto.  The 
trade  of  the  place  is  of  little  importance,  consisting  only  of 
■  few  tan-yards  and  manufactures  of  coarse  linen-stuffs  for 
tho  country  people.  In  former  times  there  was  ft  consider- 
able trade  in  images,  chaplets,  &c.  for  the  pilgrims,  but 
this  lftvs  long  ago  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  profit.  Tho  popu- 
lation is  co.nputed  al  20.000.  It  is  98  miles  from  Astorga; 
in  42°  52'  N.  lat.,  S°  30'  W.  long. 

SANTIA'GO,  tho  capital  of  the  republic  of  Chile,  in 
South  America,  is  situated  in  33°  2u'  S.  lat.  and  7ue  40'W. 
.long.,  in  a  large  plain  which  extends  eighty  miles  north 
and  south,  and  about  fifty  miles  cast  and  west.  This  plain 
borders,  on  the  east,  on  the  high  range  of  the  Andes,  which 
are  covered  with  snow  duiing  tho  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and  on  the  west  on  n  rango  of  hills  called  the  Cucsta  de 
Prado,  which  divides  it  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  This 
plain  is  about  1850  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  unfit 
lor  agricultural  purposes,  except  whore  it  is  irrigated  along 
the  banks  of  some  small  rivers,  and  a  canal  which  brings 
water  from  the  river  Maypu  to  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and 
fertilizes  a  tract  more  than  twenty  miles  in  length  and 
several  miles  in  width. 

Santiago  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  America  in  respect 
to  buildings,  convenience,  and  healthiness.  It  stands  on  a 
very  gentle  slope  towards  the  west;  and  it  is  regularly  laid 
out.  being  divided,  like  other  Spanish  towns,  into  rectangular 
and  equal  squares,  called  quadra*.  The  principal  streets, 
which  arc  atiout  forty-five  feet  wide,  eight  in  number,  run 
south-east  and  north-west,  and  are  crossed  by  twelve  other 
streets,  all  of  equal  width.  The  streets  are  paved  with  small 
rounded  stones  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  river  Mapocho, 
■nd  have  a  gutter  in  the  middle,  through  which  a  current  I 


of  water,  flowing  from  the  river,  is  suffered  lo  run  durin; 
two  hours  in  ihe  day,  by  which  means  the  streets  are  kept 
clean.  Most  of  the  streets  arc  paved  on  one  side  with  sialic 
of  red  porphyry  qnairied  from  the  neighbouring  hill  of  Si:i 
ChrUtoval ;  the  width  of  this  pavement  is  nine  feet.  The 
honscs  aru  usually  only  one  story  high,  on  account  of  the 
earthquakes,  but  they  are  very  lai  ge.  and  contain  many  rooms, 
arranged  round  three  quadrangular  squares,  culled  itainv 
The  entrance  of  tho  hiiUic  is  through  a  wide  and  lofiv 
archway,  which  leads  to  the  front  patio,  which  U  paved,  and 
separated  from  the  second  by  a  large  sala  and  tlurimter.j 
The  second  patio  is  laid  out  with  Mowers,  and  the  third  i> 
used  A»r  domestic  purposes.  The  windows  of  the  rooms 
looking  into  the  front  patio,  and  especially  the  large  win- 
dow* of  the  sala,  are  protected  by  handsome  fanciluliv- 
wrought  gratings,  which  ure  sometimes  gilt,  but  the  room? 
in  the  other  patios  have  no  windows.  The  front  of  \bc 
houses  along  the  street  is  occupied  by  small  looms,  which 
have  no  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  house,  si.i 
servo  as  shops  for  mechanics  and  retailers.  The  walls  of  ihe 
houses  are  four  feet  thick,  and  built  of  large  bricks  mads 
of  baked  mud,  but  they  arc  all  whitewashed  or  painm!. 
which  gives  them  an  agreeable  appearance.  They  are  roofed 
with  red  tiles. 

The  Plaza,  or  great  square,  stands  nearly  in  the  ihkM.V  of 
the  city ;  it  occupies  the  space  of  a  whole  quadra.  It  has 
a  handsome  bronze  fountain  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  a 
basin  of  hewn  stone,  from  which  the  inhabitant*  ate  sup- 
plied with  water  by  water-carriers.  The  bunding*  on  the 
north- west  side  are.  the  government  palace,  the  prison,  ami 
the  chamber  of  justice.  On  the  south-west  side  stand  the 
cathedral  and  the  palace  of  the  bishop;  on  the' south-east 
side  are  a  number  of  little  shops,  and  on  the  north-east 
there  are  private  residences.  The  palace  is  an  extensive 
building,  in  the  Moorish  style,  of  which  it  is  a  good  a;ta- 
men.  The  cathedral  is  the  only  stone  building  in  Santiago: 
though  somewhat  heavy,  it  is  ornamented,  but  not  fiuisli-jii 
The  other  public  buildings  of  the  town  ore  in  a  good  srjlr, 
hut  they  are  not  large,  except  theCasa  de  Moncda.  or  M  nt 
litis  building  occupies  a  whole  quadra,  or  about  2.H'  paces 
every  way,  is  two  stories  high,  has  three  court  yards,  and 
a  great  number  of  apartments  for  those  who  w  ere  formerly 
officers  of  the  establishment.  But  no  money  has  leva 
coined  there  for  some  years,  and  the  machinery  has  been 
removed  to  Coquirobo.  There  are  several  handsome  church?* 
and  convents  in  Santiago,  especially  those  of  San  Dotningj, 
San  Francisco,  and  Sau  Augustin. 

Al  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town  is  a  small  rocky 
eminence,  on  which  the  fort  of  Santa  Lucia  is  builf.  »luch 
is  much  visited  by  foreigners  on  account  of  the  beautiful 
view  which  it  affords  of  the  Andes.  Adjacent  lo  the  hill  mi 
the  north  is  the Tajamar,  or  breakwater.  The  river  MaivxV.o 
skirts  the  northern  side  of  the  town,  and  though  in  (lie  dry 
season  a  small  river,  it  swells  in  the  rainy  season  and  dun...' 
the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  mountains  to  such  a  foiuu 
dable  size  that  it  would  inundate  the  town  if  it  were  nut 
kept  off  by  the  Tajamar.  This  breakwater  is  of  substnnr.ai 
brick  and  mortar  masonry,  about  six  feet  across  at  the  lop. 
widening  towards  the  ground,  with  a  parapet  of  a  sm^Jc 
brick  in  thickness,  and  three  feet  high :  it  is  neatly  paved  in 
the  whole  of  its  extent,  which  is  two  miles,  with  small  black 
pebbles.  It  was  formerly  used  as  ■  public  walk.  Al  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Tajamar  is  ■  handsome  bridge 
over  tho  Mapocho,  of  eight  arches,  which  leads  to  the 
suburb  of  Chtmba.  Along  tho  south-western  side  of  the 
city  is  the  Canada,  which  is  a  large  open  place,  planted  with 
four  magnificent  rows  of  poplars,  which  are  watered  bv 
small  canals  constantly  full  of  clear  running  water.  Tu.'s 
is  at  present  the  public  walk.  The  Canada  separatee  the 
city  from  Ihe  large  suburb  called  La  Carhdilla.  At  the 
western  extremity  of  the  .city  is  the  small  suburb  of 
Chuchunco. 

As  no  census  has  been  taken,  the  population  of  Santiago 
is  not  exactly  known.  Thirty  years  ago  it  was  estimated  at 
40,000,  but  modern  travellers  have  made  it  60,oot>.  The  in- 
habitants are  nearly  all  of  pure  European  blood ;  only  a  fe* 
have  a  slight  mixture  of  Indian  blood.  The  town  owe*  its 
flourishing  condition  to  the  circumstanco  of  having  been  far 
many  years  the  scat  of  government  and  tho  residence  of  the 
great  landed  proprietors.  The  stale  of  society  has  much 
improved  since  tho  country  acquired  its  independence; 
many  schools  have  been  established,  and  there  are  even 
several  school*  for  females,  whose  education  is  almost  en 
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tirely  neglected  in  ibo  oilier  countries  of  South  Amorica. 
It  ha»  bUo  a  college. 

Coarse  ponchos  and  saddlery  are  made  to  tome  extent, 
and  &et>t  to  the  other  parts  of  Chile.  Santiago  export* 
the  produce  of  its  mine*,  and  jerked  beef,  hides,  and  fruits 
to  Valparaiso,  from  which  place  it  receives  the  manufac- 
tures of  Europe.  China,  and  the  East  Indies  with  sugar, 
cacao,  ami  some  other  colonial  productions  from  Peru  and 
Central  America.  A  good  road  leads  from  Santiago  to 
Valparaiso,  a  distance  of  ninety  miles ;  it  is  the  best  arti- 
ficial road  in  South  America,  and  practicable  for  carriages, 
though  it  crosses  three  ranges  of  steep  hills.  Santiago  has 
some  commercial  intercourse  with  Menduza  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Andes.  Two  roads  connect  these  towns.  The 
northern  traverses  the  Andes  by  the  mountain-pass  of 
Uspallata,  which,  at  its  highest  elevation,  called  the  Cumbre. 
attains  12.454  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  may  be  passed 
on  mules  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  end  of 
May.  Tho  southern  road  leads  over  the  mountain-pass  of 
Portillo,  south  of  Mount  Tupuoguto,  which  attains  an  ele- 
"vationof  14.365  feet  above  the  sea-level. and  is  seldom  open 
longer  than  from  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  end  of 
April.  By  these  roads  S  mtiago  receives  mules,  hides,  M»p, 
tallow,  dried  fruits,  and  wine  flora  Mcndoza. 

(Micrs's  Travels  in  Chile  and  La  Plata;  Haigh's 
Sketches  nf  Bu'nns  Ay  res,  Chile,  and  Peru;  Campaigns 
and  Cruises  in  Venezuela  and  New  Granada,  and  in  the 
.Pacific  Ocean ;  Parish's  Buenos  Ayr?*  and  the  Provinces 
of  La  Plain ;  and  Surveying  Voyages  rf  the  Adventure  and 
Zf  <*«»/<?.) 

SANTIAGO  DEL  ESTERO.  [Plata.  La] 
SANTONIN,  a  vegetable  |  rmcii'le  possessing  acid  pro- 
psrlies,  obtained  from  the  seeds  ol"  the  Artemisia  saniomca, 
or  southernwood.  lis  properties  are,  that  tt  is  colourless, 
eryslallizos  in  six-sided  prisms  and  some  other  forms  is 
destitute  of  smell,  and  when  long  chewed  is  .lightly 
bitter.  It  is  soluble  in  4000  to  6000  times  its  weight  of 
cnUl  water,  and  250  limes  when  boiling.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  in  the  (Ixcd  and  volatile  oils.  When  strongly 
heated,  it  is  decomposed.  The  alcoholic  solution  reddens 
litmus  paper,  and  with  Rome  bases  it  forms  neutral  and 
erystallizuble  salt*  ;  this  is  the  case  with  saiitonale  of  soda 
und  santonate  of  lime ;  some  of  the  metallic  santonates  are 
soluble  and  others  insoluble  in  water.  None  of  them  is 
applied  to  any  use. 

Liohig  supposes  it  to  be  composed  of 

Thirty-six  equivalents  of  hydrogen  .  360 
Sixty  equivalents  of  carbon  .  .  3G0 
Twelve  equivalents  of  oxygen  .       .  96 

Equivalent        .       .  .816 

SANTORIN.  [Tiikra.] 
SANTOS.    [Brazil,  p.  365.] 

SANZ,  AUGUSTIN,  a  Spanish  architect,  was  born  at 
Saragossa,  December  23.  1724.    He  studied  tho  practical 
part  of  his  profession  under  Raymundo  Cortes,  surveyor- 
general  of  the  public  buildings  in  that  city,  and  tho  theo- 
retical one  in  the  school  of  design  established  there  by  the 
sculptor  Ramirez  at  his  own  expense.  But  for  the  progress 
he  afterwards  made,  and  the  taste  he  displayed,  he  was 
eh  icily  indebted  to  tho  instruction  and  advice  of  Ventura 
Rodriguez  [Hoorioukz],  when  the  latter  was  engaged  at 
Saragossa  on  the  chapel  del  Pilar.    In  I  "75  he  was  elected 
ix  member  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Ferdinand,  and  when  the 
school  instituted  by  Goicoechea  was  made  an  academy  by 
the  tide  of  that  of  San  Luis,  in  1792,  Sauz  was  appointed 
director,  having  previously  given  instruction  in  architec- 
ture there  without  any  emolument.    In  his  capacity  of 
puMic  teacher  he  did  much  to* aids  eradicating  the  pre- 
J  udices  and  corrupt  taste  of  the  preceding  period,  when  the 
art  was  in  a  very  degraded  slate  in  Spain  ;  and  towards 
introducing  a'  better  stile.    Nor  was  his  influence  incon- 
siderable, as  the  government  appointed  him  to  inspect  all 
<l*j*ign*  for  public  buildings  proposed  -  to  be  erected  in 
^\  ra^on.    Among  those  erected  by  himself  the  principal 
jij  e,  i he  chuicb  of  Santa  Cruz,  Saragossa  (of  tho  Corinthian 
order,  ami  forming  a  Greek  cross  in  iU  plan),  and  those  at 
XJ*  rea  and  B maces.  bo;h  of  thera  built  at  the  expense  cf 
llj-e  Duke  de  Hijar.    He  also  designed  the  theatre  and 
•io  i ne  other  publie  edifices  at  Saragossa,  besides  a  number  of 
private  houses.    He  died  July  25,  1801,  and  left  a  son, 
VI  alias  Sant,  who  was  also  an  architect,  and  who  completed 
P.  C,  No.  1282. 


tho  facade  of  the  churolt  at  Epila.  whioh  buildtiu  had  be«*d 
begun  by  Ins  fa;lier. 

Sa6nE.  River.  [Fiuxck.] 

SAONE  ET  LOIRE,  a  department  of  France,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  tho  department  of  Cfltc  d  Or,  on  the  east 
by  that  of  Jura,  on  the  Kouth-ea&t  by  that  of  Ain,  on  the 
south  by  thai  of  Rhone,  on  the  south  west  by  that  of  Loire, 
on  the  west  by  that  of  Ailier,  and  on  the  north-west  by  that 
of  Nidvre.  Its  form  is  tolerably  compact. but  irregular;  the 
greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Locenay  l'Evcque  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Chaieau- 
ncuf  68  miles;  the  greatest  breadth  from  cast  lowest  is 
from  between  Lons-lo  Saulnier  (Jura)  and  Louhans  to  the 
banks  of  the  Loire  nearCroua  or  Clonal.  85  miles.  The  area 
is  estimated  at  33  J  6  square  miles.  being  rather  greater 
than  tho  aggregate  area  of  the  English  counties  of 
Chester,  Stafford,  and  Derby.  Tho  population  in  t fc 3 1  was 
523,970;  in  18|}6  it  was  538,507;  showing  nn  increase  in 
five  years  of  14,637,  or  2  8  per  cent,  and  giving  162  inha- 
bitants to  a  square  mile.  In  amount  of  population  it  is  very 
far  above  the  average  of  the  French  departments,  but  very 
far  below  the  English  counties  with  which  wo  have  compared 
it.  In  density  of  population  it  is  just  below  the  average  of 
the  departments,  and  fur  below  the  English  counties. 
Macon,  tho  chief  town,  is  208  miles  in  a  ditect  line  south- 
east of  Paris,  or  244  miles  by  the  road  through  Meluu, 
Sens,  Auxerre,  Aututt.atid  Chulons-sur  Soone. 

The  department  is  traversed  from  south  to  north  through 
its  centre  by  the  Charolais  and  Maconnais  heights,  which 
form  the  prolongation  northward  of  the  C6vennes,  and  units 
them  with  the  Cole  d'Or,  the  heights  of  Langres,  tho  Fau- 
cilles,  and  the  Vosges.  These  heights  in  the  southern  part 
consist  of  short  parallel  ranges  of  hills  separated  by  longi- 
tudinal vallevs  drained  by  the  feeders  of  the  Sonne  or  the 
Loire,  hi  the  northern  part  of  the  deportment  they  do  not 
occupy  so  much  space  as  in  the  southern,  and  consist  of  two 
ranges  of  low  lulls  separated  by  the  valley  of  the  Dheune, 
through  which  the  Canal  du  Centre  passes.  On  the  eastern 
and  western  sides  of  tliese  heights  the  surface  of  the  depart- 
ment is  tolerably  level.  The  principal  summits  arc  Moot 
St.  Vincent,  in  the  centre  of  the  department,  estimated  at 
about  1915  feet ;  Monls  Suin,  Crozan,  Dun,  and  La  Mdre- 
Boitier  in  the  south;  the  latter,  which  is  near  Mtleon,  has 
an  elevation  of  3177  feet. 

The  Charolais  heights  consist  of  granitic  or  of  the  lower 
stratified  rocks,  and  these  formations  overspread  the  more 
level  country  on  the  west  side  of  the  chain.  The  eastern 
slopes  of  these  heights,  and  tho  plain  at  their  ha«e  nearly  to 
the  Soone.  are  occupied  by  the  formations  which  intervene 
between  live  cretaceous  group  and  the  new  rtd-saudstone 
group.  A  considerable  extent  of  country  around  Charollcs, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  heights,  extending  northward  almost 
to  the  Arioux,  is  occupied  by  the  same  formations.  The 
immediate  banks  of  the  Loire  (above  the  junction  of  tho 
Arroux  and  of  the  Suoue. and  that  portion  of  the  depart- 
ment which  lies  east  of  the  Saflne,  arc  occupied  by  the  supra- 
cretaceous  formal  ions. 

In  minerals  this  is  one  of  tho  richest  departments  in 
France.  In  productiveness  of  coal  it  is  exceeded  only  by 
the  departments  of  Loire  and  Nord.  It  contains  two  distinct 
coal-fields,  which  had,  in  18  H,  ten  mines  at  woik  and  seven 
not  at  work,  giving  employment  to  1390  men  in  the  pits  and 
-1U9  others,  and  producing  150,456  tons  of  coal.  In  1 835 
(he  larger  coal-field,  Le  Bassin  du  Creusot  et  de  Blanzy, 
had  ei'-ihl  mines  at  woik  out  of  thirteen:  the  smaller  coal- 
field had  three  mines  at  work :  the  total  produce  was  142,149 
tons.  At  Creusut,  where  the  pits  are  deepest,  the  workings 
are  650  feet  below  the  surface.  The  produce  of  these 
coal-fields  is  adapted  for  nearly  all  manufacturing  pur- 
pases,  and  is  distiibuted  by  means  of  a  railroad  seventeen 
miles  long,  which  conveys  the  coal  to  the  Canal  du  Centre. 
Thoru  were,  in  1834,  in  the  department,  eleven  iron-works, 
in  which  were  eleven  furnaces,  seven  employing  charcoal 
and  four  coke,  for  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron;  and  forty- 
five  forges  for  the  manufactuie  of  wrought  iron.  Tho 
richest  manganese-mine  in  France  is  at  Romaiicche,  near 
the  Sauna,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  department  •  it 
yielded,  in  1835,  900  tons  of  manganese,  being  more  than 
half  the  whole  produce  of  France.  Warble,  alabaster, 
lithographic  stones,  and  abundance  of  freestone  are  quarried. 

The  department  is  partly  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  portly 
in  that  of  the  Sadue,  or,  moro  properly,  of  the  Rh&ne,  to 
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which  the  Sabne  is  tributary.  The  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  two  basins  i*  formed  by  the  Cbarolais  height*, 
the  country  on  the  east  of  them  being  drained  by  the  Satine. 
and  the  country  on  the  west  by  tlio  Loire.  The  S.«6ne  itself 
enters  the  department  on  the  north-east  tide,  between  Seurre 
(Cote  d'Or)  and  Vetdun-sur-SaGne:  it  pursues  a  winding 
cour»e south-tout h- west  past  Verdun  and  Cb&lons-sur-Sadne, 
from  which  town  its  course  is  more  directly  south,  to  the 
juucttonof  the  Reyssouce,  near  Pont-dc-Vaux  (Am),  where 
it  reunite*  the  boundary  of  the  department,  and  has  its 
eoursu  along  it  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Thoisscy  (Ain). 
where  itqutts  the  department  altogether.  Its length  within 
or  upon  the  border  may  be  estimated  at  72  mile.,  navigable 
throughout.  lis  principal  atlluents  are  the  Doubs  (of  which 
about  17  miles  are  within  or  upon  the  boundary  of  (ho  de- 
partment), and  the  Seille  (of  whose  course  about  41  miles, 
27  of  them.  viz.  from  Louhans,  navigable,  belong  to  this 
department),  on  the  left  bunk;  and  the  Dheune  (38  miles 
long),  the  G»y«  (40  miles  long),  and  the  GrGne  (50  miles 
l.uig),  on  the  right  or  east  bank.  The  Doubs  receives  the 
Gmoile  on  its  left  bank,  and  the  Seille  receives  the  Solman 
and  I  he  Sane  on  its  left  bank. 

The  Loire  enters  the  department  on  the  south-west  side, 
crosses  the  south-west  corner,  and  (or  the  remainder  of  its 
course,  until  it  quits  the  department  altogether,  forms  the 
western  boundary  ;  about  63  miles  of  its  course,  all  navigable, 
belong  to  this  department,  but  the  navigation  is  so  incon- 
venient, that  a  lateral  canal  through  this  part  of  its  course 
is  iu  execution.  It  receives  the  Arconcc,  or  Reoonee  (40 
miles  long) ;  the  Arroux  (65  miles  long),  which  has  12  miles 
of  navigation,  and  receives  the  Creusevaux  (25  miles  Ions), 
the  Bourbince  (42  miles  long),  and  other  streams;  the 
Soruuae  and  the  Tannay,  all  on  its  right  or  east  bank.  There 
are  a  number  of  small  lakes,  some  of  there,  as  those  of 
MmUchanain  and  Long  Pendu,  amid  the  Cbarolais  heights, 
on  the  limit  of  the  two  river-basins. 

The  canals  are  as  follows:  —  the  Canal  du  Centre  (formerly 
called  Canal  du  (.'harolais)  unites  the  Loire  and  live  6aAne : 
it  was  commenced  a.d.  1783,  and  finished  a.d.  1792.  It 
commences  iu  the  Loire  at  Digoin,  and  follows  the  valley  of 
the  Arroux  for  a  very  short  distance,  then  that  of  the  Bour- 
bince, at  the  head  of  which  valley  is  its  summit-level,  about 
two  miles  lout*,  where  the  canal  crosses  a  depression  in  the 
Cbarolais  heights:  it  then  descends  by  the  valley  of  the 
Dheune  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Chagny,  where  it  turns  off, 
and  joins  the  fsaone  at  Chalons.  Its  length  may  be  esti- 
mated at  75  nules,  ail  in  this  department.  Thelaieral  canal 
to  the  Loire  consists  of  two  parts,  one  extending  from 
Roannc,  in  the  department  of  Loire,  to  Digoin,  in  this  de- 
partment; the  oilier  from  Digoin  to  Brut  re.  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Loirol.  We  are  not  informed  what  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  formation  of  these  canals;  the  last  men- 
tioned purt.  the  earliest  iu  point  of  time,  was  commenced 
by  virtue  of  a  law  passed  in  1*22. 

The  official  statement  of  the  navigation  of  the  department 
is  as  follows:— 

Hirers. — Saflne         ...       7.1  miles 
Doubs        ...  9 
Seille         ...  25 
Loire         ...  67 
Airoux      .       .       .  12 

—  176 

Catialt. — Canal  du  Centre  .  .  73 
Canal  lateral  i  la  Loire,  from 

Roannc  to  Digoin  .  1 1 
Canal  lateral  a  la  Loire,  from 

Digoin  to  Briare  3 

—  87 

203 

The  number  of  Routes  Royales,  or  government  roads,  is 
seven,  having  an  aggregate  length  (Jan.  1,  1S37)  of  343 
miles,  viz.  256  miles  in  good  repair,  48  miles  out  of  repair, 
and  39  miles  unfinished.  The  principal  road  is  that  from 
Paris  to  Lyon  by  Sens  and  Auxorre,  which  enters  the  de- 

I ailment  on  tho  north-west  side,  and  runs  to  Lucenay 
'JSvdque  and  Auiun,  from  whence  it  proceeds  south  east 
•cross  the  Cbarolais  heights,  by  Conches  and  Bourgncuf, 
to  Chilonssur-Saonc :  hero  it  turns  south,  and  follows  the 
valley  of  the  Suotie,  by  Grand  Senocey,  Tournus,  and  Mficon, 
into  the  adjacent  department  of  Rhone.  This  rood  formerly 
followed  another  line  from  Sauheu  (department  of  C6ie 
d  Or)  to  CUfilons,  avoiding  Autun,  entering  the  department 


at  Chagny  on  the  northern  boundary,  and  passing  fruut 
thence  toChfilons;  but  this  line,  though  the  shorter  of  tie 
two,  has  been  abandoned,  in  order  to  lake  in  Autun.  A 
second  road  from  Paris  to  Lyon  by  Dijon  enters  this  depart- 
ment at  Chagny,  and  runs  to  Chiion-.  A  number  of  toads 
unite  at  Autun  ;  one  from  Nevers  and  Chateau  Cbinon,  in 
the  department  of  Ni£vre;  another  from  Moohns,  in  the 
department  or  Allier;  a  third  from  Dijon  and  Beauiie,  id 
the  department  of  Cdle  d'Or;  and  a  fourih  from  Macoo. 
Roads  run,  one  from  Chiiluns  aero -a  to  the  Saone  to  Loubaos, 
and  from  thence  to  Lons-le  Saulnier,  in  the  department  of 
Jura;  another  from  Tournus  across  the  Saone  and  i he 
Seille,  by  Cuisery  and  Romenay,  to  Bourg-tn-Brcs.se,  in  the 
department  of  Ain  ;  and  two  otners  from  Mfic»n,  one  by  Cfe.- 
rolles,  Paray,  Disjoin,  Bourbon,  Luney,  andCrona  orLrcnat, 
to  Nevers;  and  the  second  across  the  Safine  to  Bourg.  The 
Routes  Dcparimentales,  or  departmental  roads,  had,  at  the 
same  date,  an  aggregate  length  of  492  miles,  vis,  385  iu 
repair,  68  out  of  repair,  and  39  unfinished.  The  b\e  rW> 
had  an  aggregate  length  of  nearly  8000  miles.  There  are 
few  depart  men  is  so  well  provided  with  the  means  of  cuaj- 
munication  both  by  land  and  water. 

The  climote  is  changeable  in   the  Charolais  heights, 
where  intermittent  fevers  are  common:  it  is  too  cold  iu  tins 
part  to  allow  the  culture  or  the  vine.    In  the  rich  plain  ex- 
tending from  these  heights  to  the  Satine,  the  cJimste  is  de- 
lightful.   The  area  of  the  department  may  be  estimated  in 
round  numbers  at  2,140,000  acres, of  whtco  1.I40.0UO  acres, 
or  more  than  half,  are  under  the  plough.  The  produce  m 
com  and  potatoes,  taken  together,  is  about  equal  to  the 
consumption  of  the  people,  with  the  exception  of  oats,  in 
which  the  produce  is  far  below  the  demand.    In  rye  and 
maslin  (wheat  and  rye  sown  together),  and  still  mure  id 
maize,  the  produce  is  above  the  average:   in  barley  and 
buckwheat,  and  in  potatoes,  though  these  last  form  the 
staple  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  heights,  the  produce  ti 
below  the  average.   That  part  of  the  department  which  lie* 
on  the  east  of  the  Sonne  is  chiefly  a  corn-growing  chstrxt; 
the  parts  immediately  adjacent  to  the  river  are  productive  ld 
wine  and  pasturage,  as  well  as  in  corn ;  and  the  plain  be- 
tween the  heighu  and  the  Loire  abounds  in  pasture,  lb* 
meadows  and  grass-lands  have  an  exieni  of  32O,(j00  acres 
nearly,  beside  64,000  to  65,000  acies  of  heath  or  other  open 
pasture-ground.    The  number  of  horses  is  comparatively 
small ;  that  of  horned  cattle,  especially  oxen,  is  above  the 
average.    The  beef  of  the  district  is  very  good :  the  princi- 
pal supply  of  Lyon  is  from  this  department.    The  number 
of  sheep  is  very  small  indeed,  scarcely  amounting,  when 
computed  relatively  to  the  population,  to  one-seventh  part 
of  the  average  of  France.    A  considerable  number  of  pigs 
are  bred    Oxen  are  very  generally  employed  m  the  labours 
of  agiiculture.and  a  considerable  number  are  sent  from  »Vie 
neighborhood  of  Charolles  for  the  supply  of  the  markets  of 
Paris    The  vineyards  occupy  about  95,00<i  acres  aitd  some 
of  the  wines  are  in  high  repute:  those  of  Les  Thortns  and 
L  hen  as  ate  among  the  red  wines  of  the  first  class ;  and  those 
of  Pleury,  La  Chapclle  Guinchey.  and  La  RomMtiexbe,  of 
the  second  class:  the  white  wines  of  Pouilley  and  Fuissey 
are  Mist-class  wines;  and  those  of  CheinlrtS'Solutrce,  and 
Davavc  nre  of  the  second  class.    These  arc  mostly  grown  in 
thenetghbouihood  of  Macon.  Thcgreal  bulk  of  the  vintage 
ranks  however  only  as  common  table  wine;  but  that  of 
MfSconnais,  or  the  district  of  Macon,  which  is  sent  to  Paris, 
is  i he  best  of  its  class.    That  of  Charolais,  or  the  district  of 
Charolles,  which  is  chiclly  sent  to  Lyon,  is.  on  the  other 
hand,  among  the  worst,  and  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but 
its  low  price. 

The  woodlands  occupy  nearly  400,000  acres :  the  tim'oet 
is  chiefly  oak,  beech,  ash,  pine,  fir.  ond  chesnut.  The  wolf 
and  the  wild  boar  arc  found  in  those  woods  which  occupy 
the  Charolais  heights. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissemcnU, »» 
follows:  — 


Arw*  in  Can-  Com-  Population. 

Sq.  MUm,  taat.  nuaci.  1831.  I--  6- 

Macon     .     .    S.E.       477      9    133  114.061  1  15,777 

Autun    .     .    N.W.     727     8     85  85,485  87.356 

Charolles     .    SM.     963  13    138  120,551  125,654 

CSaone8Ur.'}  NE'      66«  10    '«  12o'4C< 

Louhans      .      B.       4M     8     81  83,412  85.J8i 


»3I6    48    592    523,970  S3S,5lT 
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The  arrondiaseroent  of  Macon  contains  tlia  following 
towns:— Macon,  pop.  in  1831,  10,998;  in  183C,  11,944 
[Macon];  and  Tournus,  pop.  4316  town,  6311  whole  com- 
mune, on  iheSadne;  Lugnv,  on  a  small  feeder  flowing  f>oin 
the  Charolais  heights  into  the  Saone;  Maiour  and  Cluny, 
pop.  3368  town,  4152  whole  commune  [Cluny].  on  or  near 
iheGrdne;  St.  Gengou,  between  (he  Gione  and  (lieGa)e; 
and  Romenay,  east  of  the  Saone,  between  the  Settle  and 
the  Sane  Vive,  one  of  the  atirXienU  of  the  Sane.  Tournua 
is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  fool  of  a  little  hill  on  the  bauk 
of  the  Sadtie,  over  which  there  is  a  good  wooden  bridge: 
the  bouses  are  indifferently  built;  there  are  two  public 
walks,  and  a  quay  alontr,  the  river.  The  townsmen  manu- 
facture hats,  blankets,  cotton  counterpanes,  beei-root  sugar, 
and  potash:  they  send  a  great  quantity  of  yood  building- 
stone  to  Lyon  by  the  river,  and  carry  on  trade  in  corn  and 
wine.  There  are  twelve  yearly  fairs.  There  is  a  tribunal  of 
com  itit'i  ot*.  Gieuze,  the  painter,  was  born  at  Tournus. 
Matour  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  grazing  country:  it  has" 
twelve  yearly  fairs.  St.  Gengou,  or  St.  Gengoux,  is  in  a 
district  producing  some  of  the  best  wine  in  this  part  of 
France,  in  which  the  townsmen  carry  on  a  considerable 
trade;  they  manufacture  hats  and  leather,  and  have  six 
cattle  fairs  in  the  year. 

In  thearrondUeroent  of  Autunnre — Autun,  population  in 
1831,  8610  town.  9921  whole  commune;  in  1836.  10.435  com- 
mune [Autun],  on  the  Arroux;  Lueenay-i'Bveque,  on  the 
Creu*evaux.  a  feeder  of  the  Arroux;  Isay-l'Evetiue.  on  the 
Summe;  and  Montcenis,  and  Couches,  between  the  Arroux 
and  the  Dhcune.  Montcenis  is  on  a  bill  in  the  coal-mining 
district.andatthefoot  of  the  hill,  near  the  town,  is  the  village 
ofCreuzot  or  Creusot,  population  3 1 1 7,  celebrated  for  its  glass- 
works, wlueh  are  among  the  most  important  in  France  for 
making  and  culling  Hint  glass,  and  for  its  foundr>  of  cannon 
for  l he  navy,  with  the  connccicd  iron-works  for  the  manu- 
facture of  heavy  iron  goods.  From  i500  to  2000  workmen 
are  employed  in  the  coal  and  iron  mines,  iron  works,  glass- 
works, &c ,  of  these  places  and  the  surrounding  villages. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Chaiollcs  are  — Charolles,  popula- 
tion in  1831,  2781  town,  2984  whole  commune;  in  1836, 
3l>.26  commune,  on  the  Reconce:  Le  Bois  Suiuie-Matie,  <»n 
a  small  feeder  of  the  Reconce;  Paray  le  Monial,  population 
2722  town,  3400  whole  commune,  on  the  Bourbincc;  Per- 
recy,  on  theOudrachea  feeder  of  the  Bourbince:  Toulon  and 
Gueugnon,  on  the  Arroux;  Crona  or  Clonal,  Bom  bun- Lancy 
[Bourbon  Lancy],  La  Motie  Si.-Jean,  Ditfoin.  population 
1877  town,  2900  whole  commune;  Marcigny,  population 
2102  town,  2620  whole  commune;  and  Semur,  all  on  or 
near  the  Loire;  and  La  Clayetle  and  Chaieauneuf  on  or 
near  the  Sornin.  Cburolles  has  one  or  two  fiscal  offices,  a 
subordinate  court  of  justice,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  an 
agricultural  society,  and  a  high  school.  The  townsmen  are 
engaged  in  iron-works,  which  supply  wrought  iron  to  the 
nailers  of  St.  Etienne  in  the  department  of  Loire,  and  in  pot- 
teries They  carry  on  trade  in  the  wine,  wood,  and  fat  cattle 
of  the  surrounding  country,  which  are  sent  to  Paris.  Patay- 
le-Monial  is  a  tolerably  well  budt  town,  in  a  fertile  \ alley ; 
it  has  an  hospital  and  a  high-school.  The  townsmen  trade 
in  corn  and  have  nine  yeaily  fairs.  Perrecy  and  Gueugnon 
have  iron-works.  Digoin,  at  lite  junction  of  the  Canal  du 
Centre  with  the  Loire,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  espe- 
cially in  salt.  There  is  a  manufactory  of  earthenware.  Six 
fairs  for  cattle  are  held  in  the  year.  The  inhabitants  of 
Maicigny  manufacture  leather  and  table  linen,  and  carry  on 
trade  in  corn  and  wine;  tbey  have  five  fairs  in  the  year. 
Semar  tarhstinguished  as  Semur-eivBrionnais,  from  another 
and  more  important  town,  Setuur-en-Auxoia,  in  the  adjacent 
department  of  Coted'Or.  The  townsmen  trade  in  corn,  wine, 
and  cattle.  Cotton  goods  and  leather  are  manufactured  at 
Clayette.  At  Chauffaites, 


I n  the arrondissement  of  Chalons  are- Chalons  sur  Saone. 
population  in  1831,  12,290;  in  1896,  12.400  [Chalons-suh- 
SaAne]:  and  Verdun  sur  Sa6ne,  population  1796,  on  the 
Sadne ;  Chagny,  population  2989,  on  the  Dheane ;  Givry, 
population  2882,  and  Bourgneuf,  between  tbeGaye  and  the 
Dheune;  Mont  St.  Vincent,  between  the  Gave  and  the 
Bourbince;  Boxy,  population  1954,  between  the Gaye  and  the 
Grdne ;  and  Grand  Senecey,  or  Senecev  le  Grand,  popu- 
lation 2406.  between  the  Grdue  and  Saftne.  Verdun-sur- 
Safliie  is  immediately  below  the  junction  of  the  Doubs  with 
the  Sa6ne,  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  latter.  It  was  a 
fortified  town  in  the  middle  ages,  and  was  often  taken  and 


retaken.  The  towsmen  manufacture  pottery  and  earthen- 
ware, and  carry  on  trade  in  coin,  wine,  and  f(uit.  Tiiey 
have  three  yearly  fairs.  Chauny  is  rather  a  pretty  town  in 
the  midst  of  a  couniry  of  vineyards,  bul  the  wines  are  not  of 
the  best  quality.  The  townsmen  carry  ou  considerable 
trade,  and  htue  live  yearly  fans.  Bourgneuf  consists  prin- 
cipally of  one  wide  street,  of  which  one  side  is  in  the  com- 
tnuno  of  Bourgneuf,  the  other  in  that  of  Touches.  It  is  a 
pretty  town  of  1200  inhabitanis.  The  couniry  round  Givry 
produces  excellent  wines.  Mont  St.  Vincent  is  sometimes 
•  ailed- BeMdcr  (Belvidere),  from  the  fine  prospect  which, 
from  its  situation  on  a  lofty  eminence,  it  commands.  The 
chief  Wade  is  in  wool.  There  arc  six  yearly  fairs.  Senecey 
le  Grand  is  a  handsome  well-built  town,  though  small. 
The  townsmen  carry  on  tiade  in  corn  and  wine.  They  have 
six  yearly  fans. 

In  tho  arrondisscmcnt  of  Louhans  are— Louhans,  popula- 
tion in  1831,  341  I ;  in  1836.  3674;  and  Cuisery,  population 
1732,  on  the  Seille;  Sainle  Croix,  on  the  Solman;  L'uiscau 
or  Cu  seaux,  population  1763,  on  a  branch  of  the  Solman ; 
Muiitponl,  on  the  Sane  Vive,  one  of  the  streams  which  unite 
to  form  the  Sane;  Belle vesvre, on  a  feeder  of  the  Seille;  and 
Mervans,  on  the  Guiotte.  Louhans  is  an  old  town,  with  the 
upper  stones  of  the  houses  projecting  over  the  causeway. 
It  has  an  hospital,  an  agricultural  society,  and  a  hi<rh  school. 


some  judicial  and  fiscal  government  offices.  It 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Seille,  tho  navigation  of 
which  commences  here.  The  town  is  a  mart  for  the  manu- 
factures of  Lyon  and  Switzerland,  and  there  are  some  iron- 
works. There  are  nine  yearly  fairs.  The  townsmen  of 
Cuiseaux  or  Cuiseau  (sometimes  written  Cuzeau),  the 
country  of  the  historian  Parad in.  carry  on  trade  in  corn,  wine, 
and  poultry.    There  are  nine  yearly  lairs. 

The  population  of  the  towns  given  above,  is,  where  not 
otherwise  mentioned,  that  of  the  whole  commune,  and  from 
tire  census  of  1831. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Autun,  in  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  Lyon  and  Vienne.  It  is  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royalc  of  Dijon,  and  of  the  Aca- 
demic Universitaire  of  that  city.  It  is  in  the  eighteenth 
military  division,  the  head  quarters  of  which  are  at  Dijon.  It 
sends  seven  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

In  respect  of  education  this  department  is  behind  the 
average  of  the  Fiench  departments.  Or  the  voung  men  en- 
rolled in  the  military  census  of  1828-29,  only  32  In  every 
100  could  read  and  write,  the  average  of  the  departments 
being  a  little  under  40  in  the  100. 

In  the  earliest  historic  period  this  part  of  France  was 
chiefly  comprehended  in  the  territories  of  tho  Aedtii  nnd 
the  Sequani,  two  Celtic  nations,  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  Arar  or  Saone,  the  Sequani  being  on  the  east  and 
the  Aedui  on  the  west  of  that  river.  The  south  western 
part,  known  in  the  middle  ages  as  the  district  of  Brionnais, 
appears  to  have  been  the  seal  of  the  Aulerci  Biannovu  cs 
or  Brnnnovii,  a  people  dependent  on  the  Aedui,  mentioned 
in  the  present  copies  of  Ca?sar  as  two  nations,  but  whom 
D'Anville  is  inclined  to  consider  as  only  one.  The  Aedui 
were,  under  tlio  Romans,  comprehended  in  the  province  of 
LogduneiiMs  Prima,  the  Sequani  in  Maxima  Sequanorum, 
a  subdivision  of  the  province  of  Belgica. 

Several  Gallic  or-Roman  towns  weie  within  tho  limits  of 
this  department.  Uibracle,  which  Caj.-ar  describes  as  the 
principal  town  of  the  Aedui  (D*  Bell,  (lull*  i.  23;  vii.  55), 
and  to  which  the  Romans  gave  the  name  of  Atiuuslodunum 
{AuyovaTotvv«c  or  Avytwrroivvov,  Piol.),  may  be  identified 
with  the  modern  Autun,  a  place  remarkable  for  its  antiquities. 
[Autun  ]  Cabilonum,  mentioned  by  Cassar  (De.  Bell.  Gall., 
vii.  90)  and  by  several  subsequent  writers,  and  Matisco.  also 
menlioucd  by  Caesar  (De  Bell.  Gall.,  vii.  90),  are  the  modern 
Chalons  and  Macon.  The  modern  names  of  these  three 
towns  are  obviously  derived  by  corruption  from  the  antient 
ones.  The  Boxum  and  Teionnura.  or,  by  a  probable  collec- 
tion of  D'Anville,  Telonnum  of  the  Peu  linger  Table,  may  be 
recognised  in  the  village  ot  Bussicre,  and  in  the  little  town 
of  Toulon  on  the  Arroux;  and  the  Aquae  Nisineii  and  Po- 
rrinium  of  the  same  authority,  in  the  lowu  of  Bourbon 
Lancy  and  the  village  of  Porigny  or  Perigny  on  the  Loire. 
The  Pons  Dubis  of  the  Peutiuger  Table  was  probably  on  the 
Doubs  just  within  the  limits  of  this  department.  Tinurtium, 
mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itinera  17  and  the  Peutinger 
Table,  is  identified  by  D'Anville  with  Tournua.  The  place 
'duodecimum  apud  lapidem'  {i.e.  the  twelfth  milestone 
from  Auguslodunum),  where  the  Aeduan  rebellion  under 
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Sacrovir  was  put  down  by  Silius  (Tacit.,  /tnnalium.  lib.  iii., 
cap.  4.i.  -16).  must  bare  been  near  Couches,  between  Aulun 
and  Chftlons.  The  subsequent  changes  of  this  part  of  France 
are  noticed  elsewhere.  [BoirRGOGNH.] 

SAONE,  HAUTE,  a  department  in  the  eastern  part 
oF  France,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  department  of 
Vosges,  mi  the  east  by  that  of  Haut  Rhin,  on  tl>e  south  by 
that  of  Doubs,  on  the  south' west  by  that  of  Jura,  on  the 
west  by  that  of  Cu:e  d'Or.  and  on  the  north-west  by  that  of 
Haute  Marne.  Its  form  is  tolerably  compact,  approximating 
To  an  oval.  The  greatest  length  is  from  csst-norlh-east  to 
west-south  west,  from  thejunction  of  the  three  department 
of  Vosges,  Haute  SaGuc,  and  Haut  Uhin,  to  the  border  near 
Gray,  5  2  miles;  the  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the 
length,  is  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Jonvellc,  on  tlie 
Safinc,  to  the  bank  of  the  Oigmni  near  Rougcmont  in  the 
department  of  Doubs.  38  miles.  The  area  of  the  department 
is  estimated  at  2056  square  miles.  The  population  in  1831 
was  330,910;  in  l?3G.  343.298  :  showing  an  increase  in  five 
years  of  4388,  or  rather  more  than  1  per  cent„  and  giving 
1«7  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  area  and  amount  of  po- 
pulation it  is  below  the  average  of  the  French  departments ; 
but  in  density  of  population  is  just  about  the  average.  In 
area  it  may  be  compared  with  the  English  county  of  Nor- 
folk; but  falls  short  of  it  both  in  amount  and  density  of 
population.  Vesoul.  the  chief  town,  is  on  the  Drejon,  a 
feeder  of  the  Saono,  I9J  miles  in  a  direct. line  south-east  of 
Paris,  or  210  miles  by  the  road  through  Provins,  Troves, 
Cbaumont,  and  Langres. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the 
branches  of  the  Vosgcs,  the  main  ridge  of  which  is  just 
upon  the  border.  The  principal  elevations  are  Le 
Ballon  de  Servartce,  3967  feet ;  and  Le  Ballon  do  Lure. 
3718  feet.  A  range  of  heights  branching  from  the  Vosges 
skirls  the  right  hank  of  the  Oignon,  as  tar  as  the  road  be- 
tween Ve-oul  and  Besancon,  and  indeed  rather  farther ;  and 
some  of  the  branches  of  lite  Faucilles  overspread  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  department,  near  live  banks  of  the  Sa6ne 
and  the  Semou**e. 

The  eastern  extremity  of  the  department  is  occupied  by 
the  primary  rocks  n liich  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Vosges. 
The  country  on  the  west  and  south  of  this  primary  district 
is  occupied  by  the  sandstone  or  the  Vosges  and  other  of  the 
lower  secondary  formations,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  de- 
partment is  occupied  by  the  secondary  formations  which  in- 
tervene between  ttie  cretaceous  group  and  the  vandsloite  of 
tlieVo>gcs.  The  minerals  are  gram  le  (red  and  grey),  porphyry 
(purple  and  ureem,  freestone,  stune  for  lithography,  and  excel- 
lent grindstones,  u)psum,  and  a  white  sand  valuable  for  the 
manufacture  of  glass.  There  were  in  1634  four  coal-pits  in 
work,  git  ing  employment  to  between  -100  and  500  miners  and 
others,  and  yielding  that  year  3i».3U3  tons  of  coal.  In  1835 
the  produce  was  (inly  (.ft,  128  Ions.  Peat  is  also  procured. 
Iron  ore  is  abundant:  there  were,  in  1834,40  establishments 
fur  the  manuraciure  of  pig  and  wrought  iron  and  steel, 
comprehending  37  furnaces  for  the  making  of  pig-iron,  53 
forges  for  the  production  of  wrought-iron.  and  5  forges  for 
steel.    Charcoal  was  the  fuel  almost  exclusively  employed. 

There  aro  several  mineral-springs,  of  which  those  of 
Luxcuil.  a  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges,  on  the  river 
Bieuchm,  are  the  most  frequented. 

The  department  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Snflne,  a  sub- 
division of  the  moi«  extensive  basin  of  the  Rh6ne.  The 
Saflne  enters  the  department  on  the  north  side,  at  about 
25  or  30  miles  from  its  source,  between  Chfiiillon  sur-Sunne 
and  Jonvelle:  it  flows  southward,  though  with  some  consi- 
derable bends,  to  the  junction  of  the  Drejon  ;  after  which 
it  turns  to  the  south-west,  and  Hows  in  a  very  winding 
channel  pa«t  Seveux  and  Gray,  into  the  department  of 
C6tc  d'Or.  That  part  of  its  course  which  belongs  to  this 
department  may  be  estimated  at  about  80  miles ;  the  navi- 
gation, which,  according  to  Brum's  Map  of  France,  com- 
mences at  .Seveux  above  Gray,  may  be  estimated  at  nearly 
30  miles,-  but  the  official  statements  give  the  navigation 
at  only  15  miles.  The  principal  tributaries  which  it  re- 
ceives are  the  Coney,  the  Superbe,  the  Latitenne  or  Lan- 
terne,  the  Drejon,  the  Remain,  the  Mono,  and  the  Oignon. 
on  the  left  bank ;  and  the  Amancc.  the  Gourgeon,  and 
the  Saulon  on  the  right  bank.  Of  these  the  Oignon  is  the 
most  important:  it  risci  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
department  amid  the  Vosges,  and  flows  south-west,  partly 
within,  partly  upon  the  border,  uo  miles  into  the  SaOne. 
Then  arc  no  canals. 


There  are  ilvo  government  roads,  having  an  a^gr^jra  c 

length  (on  1st  Jan.,  1837)  of  180  miles  ;  viz.  145  miles  m 
good  repair,  29  out  of  repair,  and  6  unfinished.  The  prin- 
cipal road  is  that  from  Pari*  to  Vesoul.  Be  fori,  and  Bile  or 
Basel  in  Switzerland,  which  enters  the  department  beyond 
Fay-le-Billot  (Haute  Marne),  and  runs  through  I'ort-sur- 
Stone  to  Vesoul ;  and  from  thence  by  Lure  to  Before  Roads 
branching  from  this,  one  at  LangrestHaute  Marne),  and  the 
oilier  between  Fay-le-Billot  ^md  Port-sur-Saoue,  run  to 
Gray,  from  which  town  there  are  roads  to  Dijon  and  Bctan- 
con,  in  the  adjacent  departments  of  C6te  d'Or  and  Doubi. 
Koads  run  from  Vesoul  to  Besancon,  and  to  Epiaal  in  tl*> 
department  of  Vosges.  The  departmental  roads  have  an. 
aggregate  length  of  252  miles,  all  in  good  repair :  the  bye- 
roads  hare  an  extent  of  above  3000  miles. 

The  climate  of  the  department  is  milder  than  that  of  tl*- 
neighbouring  departments ;  the  -heat  of  summer  and  tie 
cold  of  winter  are  lsss  intense,  and  the  autumn  is  usuaJij 
line  ;  but  the  spring  is  variable  owing  to  the  changes  of  teiu- 
pcralure  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  snow»  in  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains.    The  soil  is  on  the  whole  fertile,  Tut 
area  may  bo  estimated  at  1,300,000  acres  in  round  number, 
or  which  about  640,000  acres,  or  almost  one  half,  arc  undi-; 
the  plough.    The  quantity  of  wheat  raised  is  about  (Ik- 
average  produce  of  the  departments,  in  rye  and  maslm  ( wheat 
and  rye  mixed),  in  maize,  barley,  and  oats  confidently  belov.- 
the  average,  especially  in  oats.    From  the  extent  however  to 
which  the  potato  is  cultivated,  the  inhabitants  are  enabled 
to  spare  their  corn,  of  which  a  considerable  quantity  \s  ^cni 
to  iho  departments  of  the  south.    Millet,  heel-root,  pulse, 
and  seeds  for  oil  are  also  grown.   The  meadows  occupy  au 
area  of  nearly  150,000  acres :  they  are  chiefly  along  the 
banks  of  the  Saono  and  Oignon.  and  afford  abui.da.  ee  «r 
good  pasture.     The  heaths  and  open  passages  occui* 
nearly  55,000  acres.    The  number  or  horned  cattle,  espe- 
cially oxen,  is  above  the  average  ;  but  the  number  of  horse*, 
and  still  more  of  sheep,  is  below  the  average.    The  draught 
horses  are  in  good  repute.  Pigs,  goats,  and  asses  are  rrarc !. 
but  the  mule  is  rare.   The  vineyards  occupy  nearly  3u.we 
acres,  and  the  produce  is  about  equal  to  thtr  averrpe 
of  the  departments,  but  the  wine  is  of  very  ordinary  quah:>. 
The  woods  occupy  nearly  400.000  acres,  and  contain  abun- 
dance of  oak,  beach,  and  hornbeam ;  on  the  sin  pes  of 
the  Vosges  there  is  abundance  of  fir  timber:  the  elm.  liter 
ash.  the  maple,  and  the  aspen  are  not  common.    The  wolf, 
the  fox,  the  squirrel,  and  the  otter  are  common.    Game  is 
tolerably  plentiful,  especially  the  hare,  the  rabbit,  the  part- 
ridge, the  rail,  the  woodcock,  the  snipe,  the  wild  duck.  iU 

Suail,  the  thrush,  and  the  ortolan.  The  rivers  abound  »nb 
sh.  including  trout,  carp,  pike,  barbel,  eels,  and  crayfish. 
The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondiseeroents  as 
follows: — 

Com-  t'»o- 


Vesoul  Central 
Lure  N.F 
Gray  S.W. 


740 
701 
615 


1831 


113.200  114.0)9 
137,473  139,381 
88,237  89.899 


2056      338,910  343,296 


1S37. 
JJ.,2 
211 
188 

651 


10 

It) 


The  number  of  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  has,  since  the  above  Return,  bevn  increased  to 
twenty-eight. 

In  iho  arrondissement  of  Vesoul  are— Vesoul,  population 
in  1831.  5482  town,  or  5583  whole  commune :  in  1*36.  bi-bT 
for  the  commune,  on  the  Drejon;  Jonvelle,  Port-sur-Saone. 
population  1965  town,  or  2067  whole  commune,  aud  Scev 
on  the  8aone;  Jussejt.  population  2705,  on  tbeAmauee, 
Amance,  on  the  Superbe;  Faverney,  on  the  Lauteroe; 
Montbozon,  on  the  Oignon;  and  Noroy -I'Archeveque,  on 
the  heights  which  skirl  the  valley  of  the  Oignon. 

Vesoul  is  not  memioned  in  history  before  the  tenth  cen 
tury.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  place  of  some  strength. 
About-tho  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  although  then  j 
German  town,  it  was  assailed  by  a  German  army,  which,  re- 
turning from  an  expedition  into  Bresse,  determined  to  pillage 
it;  a  sudden  iuundatiou  however  alarmed  the  as  sail  an  if 
and  saved  the  place.  In  1644  it  was  taken  by  Turenr.e. 
who  violated  the  terms  of  capitulation,  and  gave  it  up  to 
pillage.  Upon  the  union  of  La  Frauehe  Comic  to  Franc*, 
the  prosperity  of  the  town  increased,  and  several  public 
buildings  were  constructed.  It  is  well  built,  and  is  adorned 
with  handsome  public  walks.   There  are  a  church,  with  a 
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handsome  high  allar  in  marble,  a  town-hat!,  a  court-house, 
a  covered  mnikct.  and  handsome  cavalry  barracks,  all 
erected  about  the  middle  of  the  lasi.century ;  there  arc  also 
a  theatre,  an  hospital,  and  public  vapour-baihs.  The  towns- 
men manufacture  calicos  and  other  cottons,  braid,  hats, 
nails,  wrought  iron  roofs,  and  clock  and  watch  work*. 
There  are  dye-houses,  tun-yard<.  and  bleach  houses  fur  wax. 
Trade  is  carried  vn  in  corn,  hay,  wine,  cattle,  iron,  and 
liiilea :  there  are  twelve  yearly  fairs.  There  are  a  high 
school  with  a  cabinet  of  natural  philosophy  and  natural 
history,  a  public  library  of  21,000  volumes,  an  agricultural 
society;  by  which  interesting  papers  on  agriculture  are  peri- 
odically published,  a  society  of  the  sciences  and  commerce, 
•wl  a  departmental  nursery-ground. 

Jonvclle  has  four  fairs  in  the  year  for  cattle,  horses,  coarse 
woollens  and  straw  hats,  of  which  last  two  articles  a  consider- 
able quantity  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood  and  sold  at  these 
fairs.  Port  sur-Saflne  occupies  the  site  of  Portus  Abncini, 
a  place  mentioned  in  llio'Notitia  Provineiarum  Gallins:' 
numerous  fragments  of  Roman  tiles,  the  remains  of  an 
aqueduct,  tessellated  pavements,  and  medals  have  been  dug 
up.  The  place  suffered  much  in  the  wars  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries;  it  has  the  ruins  of  a  strong  castle 
in  an  island  of  the  Sadne.  The  townsmen  manufacture 
candles,  iron,  and  wool  combers'  cards;  form  boats  or  rafts 
of  timber  for  ship  building  or  other  purposes,  which  are  sent 
down  the  river  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  trade 
in  corn,  cnttlc.  and  iron.  There  are  seven  yearly  fairs. 
There  is  a  handsome  bridge  over  the  Saone.  Scey,  distin- 
guished as  Scey-sur- Saone,  is  a  busy  little  place,  with  iron- 
works, and  a  considerable  corn-trade  ;  there  is  a  bridge  of 
fourteen  arches  over  the  Sedne.  Secy  has  six  fairs  in  the 
year.  At  Jussey  fine  clock  and  watch  work*  are  made ;  and 
ihore  are  five  yearly  fairs  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  the 
coarse  woollens  and  straw  hats  manufactured  in  the  district. 
At  Faverney  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn  and  wine.  Cotton- 
weaving  and  dyeing  are  carried  on  nt  Noroy-1  Archeveque, 
otherwise  Noroy-le-Bourg.  There  are  many  iron-works, 
and  potteries  at  villages  and  hamlets  in  the  arrondissement. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Lure  are — Lure,  population  in 
1831,  2847;  in  1(<36.  2050;  and  Vtllersexel,  on  or  near  the 
Oignon;  Grange-lc  Bourg,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Marcour, 
which  joins  the  Oignon;  IlcVicourt,  population  2644  town, 
2307  whole  commune,  on  a  feederof  the  Doubs;  Faucouney 
and  Luxeuil.  population  3  j  70,  on  the  Brcuchin ;  and  Con - 
flans,  on  the  Lanternc;  St.  Loup,  population  2601  town, 
2663  whole  commune,  on  the  Scmousse  (called  also  the 
Angrone).  a  feeder  of  the  Ijinterne ;  and  Vauvillcrs,  not  far 
from  the  Coney.  Lure  was  antiently  celebrated  for  its 
abbey,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Clotaire  II ;  it  became  a 
Benedictine  abbey,  and  was  secularised  hi  1764.  The  sub- 
prefect  occupies  the  former  residence  of  the  abbot.  The 
town  consists  principally  of  one  long  and  very  wide  street, 
into  which  some  smaller  streets  or  lanes  open ;  the  hou>es 
•re  low,  but  tolerably  well  built.  The  inhabitants  have  tan- 
yards  and  dye-houses,  and  carry  on  trade  in  leather,  iron, 
com,  limber,  and  eheeso.  There  arc  eight  yearly  fairs  for 
cattle,  draught  horse*,  and  straw  hats  made  in  the  district. 
There  are  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  an  agricultural 
society,  a  seminary  for  priests,  and  a  school  of  commerce. 
Villcrsexel  or  Villers-sexel  is  in  the  midst  of  an  iron- 
making  district.  Grange-le-Bourg  has  four  yearly  fairs 
for  cattle  of  every  kind,  woven  goods,  and  straw  hats.  H6ri- 
court  is  a  busy  town;  it  has  a  factory  for  spinning  cotton- 
yarn,  where  steam  is  the  inuring  power;  and  various  kinds 
of  cotton  goods  are  manufactured,  also  linens,  cotton  and 
woollen  hosiery,  and  chamois  and  other  leather.  There  arc 
dye-houses.  There  is  a  monthly  fair  for  cattle,  straw  hats, 
and  hardwares.  Hlrtcourt  has  an  antient  castle.  Faucogney 
ha*  some  cotton  and  linen  manufactures:  hone*  for  razors 
•re  dug  near  the  town.  Luxeuil  is  pleasantly  situated,  and 
has  mineral  waters  which  were  known  to  the  Romans,  who 
called  the  place  Lixovium  :  an  inscription  found  in  the  ruins 
of  the  aniient  baths,  and  preserved  in  the  town-hall,  runs  as 

follows:  —  LI  XOV 1 1  .  THERM.    RF.PAR.    LAHIF.NVS  .  1VSSV  .  C. 

tvx.  cabs.  imp.   The  baths  at  present  are  six  in  number, 
supplied  from  hot  and  cold  springs,  and  are  much  fre- 
quented.   The  town  was  ruined  by  Attila,  but  revived  on  [ 
the  foundation  of  a  monastery  here  in  tire  seventh  century  by  , 
the  Irish  saint  Columban,  which  continued  down  to  the  sup-  : 
predion  of  religious  houses  at  the  Revolution.  The  town  was 
pillaged  by  the  Saracens  in  the  eighth  century.  The  towns- 
men manufacture  leather,  hats  of  felt  and  straw,  hardwares,  ! 


I  clock  and  watch  works,  and  tin-plate  wares;  they  hare  dye 
houses;  and  carry  on  trade  in  kirschenwasser  (cherry-water* 
fruits,  mill-stones,  and  timber:  there  are  six  yearly  fairs.  St. 
Loup  is  in  the  centre  of  a  considerable  manufacture  of  straw 
hats;  the  townsmen  also  manufacture  druggets,  currycombs, 
chamois  and  other  leather;  there  are  oil-presses,  Hour-mills,  a 
brewery,  a  tile-yard,  and  some  other  works,  all  comprehended 
in  one  vast  establishment.  There  are  candle-manufactories, 
tan-yards,  and  glass-houses  at  Wiuvillers.  There  are  several 
important  manufacturing  establishments  at  the  villages  in 
this  arrondissement;  there  are  cotton-mills  for  spinning  yam, 
and  factories  for  weaving  cotton,  one  of  which,  at  Vy-les- 
Lure.  near  the  Oignon,  gives  employment  to  five  hundred 
persons ;  vellum  paper,  iron  goods  of  various  kinds,  beer  and 
kirscbenwasser  are  also  made  in  the  district.  The  chief 
mineral  treasures  of  the  department  are  found  in  this  arron- 
dissement, in  which  gTanite,  coal,  peat,  brick-earth,  grind* 
stones,  and  manganese  are  dug.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  timber  and  deals  are  also  procured. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Gray  are — Gray,  population  in 
1831,  5937;  in  1836,  G535,  on  the  Saone;  Cham  pi  itte,  popu- 
lation 3535  town,  3S35  whole  commune,  and  Dampierrc  on 
the  Saulon ;  Gy,  population  2848,  on  the  Morte ;  and  Mar- 
nay  and  Pesmes,  population  1582,  on  the  Oignon.  Gray  is 
not  mentioned  before  the  eleventh  century  ;  it  was  fortified 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  but  Louis  XIV,  on 
gaining  possession  of  it,  demolished  the  fortifications.  The 
town  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  rising  from  tire  river, 
and  is  commanded  by  the  ruins  of  an  antient  castle  formerly 
inhabited  by  the  dukes  of  Bourgogne.  The  streets  are 
crooked  and  steep,  but  the  house*  are  built  with  tolerable 
regularity.  There  are  cavalry  barrucks,  a  theatre,  a  foun- 
tain, a  public  walk,  an  exchange,  two  hospitals,  and  seven*, 
parish  churches.  Before  the  Revolution  there  were  as  many 
•s  eight  convents.  Some  woollen  cloth  and  other  articles 
are  manufactured  ;  but  the  chief  business  of  the  town  arises 
from  its  situation  on  the  SaOne,  on  which  river  goods  are 
here  embarked  from  different  parts  of  Lorraine.  Champagne, 
Bourgogne,  and  La  Frenetic  Comte,  in  order  to  bo  sent  to 
the  south  of  France  ;  and  goods  from  the  south  arc  lauded. 
There  are  immense  mills  on  the  Sa6ne,  comprehending,  in 
one  establishment,  •  saw-mill,  an  oil-mill,  a  fulling-mill 
(used  also  in  the  preparation  of  leather),  and  a  flour-mill. 
The  flour  is  sent  down  the  river  chiefly  to  Lyon  and  Mar- 
seille. The  chief  articles  of  trade  are  corn,  hay,  timber, 
deals,  wine,  iron,  and  colonial  produce.  Gray  has  soma 
government  offices,  an  agricultural  society,  a  college,  and  a 
public  library.  There  are  four  yearly  fairs  for  cattle,  horses, 
woven  goods,  and  straw  hats.  At  Champlitte,  linens, 
druggets,  and  hats  are  manufactured;  and  trade  in  corn  and 
wine  carried  on:  there  is  a  bleaching-house  for  wax;  and 
there  are  five  yearly  fairs.  At  Gy,  druggets,  cotton  goods, 
and  vinegar  are  made,  and  considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
in  wine:  there  are  six  considerable  fairs  in  the  year.  Pesines 
has  some  iron-works  and  the  ruins  of  a  castle:  the  town  is 
pleasantly  sil  uated  on  a  hill  sloping  down  to  the  Oignon :  there 
•re  four  yearly  fairs.  Iron-works  are  numerous  in  this  arron 
dissement.  * 

The  population,  when  not  mentioned  to  be  otherwise,  is 
that  of  the  commune,  und  from  the  census  of  1831. 

This  department,  with  that  of  Doubs,  constitutes  the 
archiepiscopal  diorese  of  Besancon;  it  is  included  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  and  the  Academic  Univer- 
silaire  of  that  city.  There  is  a  Lutheran  consislorv  at  H6ri- 
court.  The  department  returns  four  members  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  It  is  included  in  the  sixth  military  division, 
the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Besancon. 

In  respect  of  education,  this  department  is  considerably 
in  advance  of  the  average  of  the  French  departments.  In 
1828-29.  of  every  100  young  men  enrolled  yi  (he  military 
census,  59  could  read  and  write,  the  average  ot  France  being 
rather  under  40.  The  inhabitants  are  generally  large  and 
swarthy,  remarkable  for  strength  rather  than  agility,  and 
for  courage  and  perseverance  rather  than  refinement. 

In  the  earliest  historical  period  this  part  of  France  was 
comprehended  in  the  territory  of  the  oequani,  except  a 
portion  of  the  western  side  ol  the  department,  which  was 
included  in  the  territory  of  the  Lingones.  These  were  both, 
as  it  appears,  Celtic  nations,  but  their  country  was  included 
in  Gallia  Belgica  on  the  division  of  Gaul  into  four  provinces 
by  Augustus  Csasar :  the  Lingones  were  however  afterward* 
taken  from  Belgica  and  added  to  Gallia  Lugdunensis ;  upon 
the  subdivision  of  which  they  were  included  in  Lugdunensis 
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Prima.  Tho  Scquani.  in  the  subdivision  of  Belgiro,  were 
inchidod  in  the  province  of  Maxima  Sequanorum.  The 
following  Roman  towns  appear  to  have  been  included  in  the 
limits  or  the  department:— Portus  Abucini,  and  Luxovium 
or  Lixovium,  already  noticed;  Oidattium,  supposed  to  be  in 
tbti  neighbourhood  of  Jussey,  at  a  place  where  the  remains 
of  vast  l>uiidings  and  roads,  statues,  reliefs,  and  medals  have 
been  found  :  Sejobodium,  now  Seveux,  at  the  commence- 
tnent  of  the  navigation  of  the  Saone.  above  Gray ;  Velato- 
durum  or  Velatudurum,  probably  on  the  Oignnu,  not  far 
from  Montboion ;  and  Araagetobi  i^a  or  Aduiagetohriga 
(the  spot  where  Ariovistus  the  German  defeated  the  Aedui 
ju*t  before  Csssar's  conquest  of  Gaul),  placed  by  some  at 
the  junction  of  the  Oignon  and  the  Saune.  just  on,  or 
perhaps  beyond,  the  boundary  of  the  department.  These 
wero  all  in  the  territory  of  the  Scquani.  The  only  town  of 
the  Lingnncs,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  this  de- 
partment, was  Varcia.  which  appears  to  have  been  about 
8  or  9  miles  north-west  of  Seveux,  on  a  site  nut  ascer- 
tained. In  the  middle  ages  this  department  formed  part  of 
La  Comte  de  Bourgogne.  or  the  province  of  La  Franc  he 
Conite.   (Franchk  Comtb'.] 

SAP.  in  vegetable  physiology,  is  the  fluid  which  plants 
imbibe  from  the  soil  in  which  they  are  pliced,  and  is  the 
great  source  from  which  they  are  nourished,  and  their 
various  peculiar  secretion*  produced.  One  of  tho  most 
important  conditions  of  the  growth  of  plants  is.  that  they 
be  placed  in  circumstances  to  absorb  from  the  soil  those  con- 
stituents of  which  their  sap  is  composed.  Tbe  constituents 
of  sap  may  be  divided  into  those  which  are  essential,  or 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  all  plants,  and  those  which  are 
special,  or  necessary  only  for  the  growth  of  particular  plant* 
or  families  of  plant*.  The  elementary  bodies  which  form 
the  essential  constituents  of  sap  are  carbon,  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, and  nitrogen  These  bodies  are  capable  of  uniting 
with  each  oilier  and  forming  a  great  number  of  secondary 
combinations,  and  are  seldom,  if  ever,  absorbed  in  a  pure 
stale  by  plants.  The  forms  in  which  they  enter  the  plant 
and  constitute  its  essential  ingredient*  are  those  of  carbonic 
acid,  water,  and  ammonia.  The  sources  from  whence  plants 
mostly  derive  these  are  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  and  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  not  precisely  known  from  which  of  these 
two  sources  plants  derive  tlie  greater  propoition  of  the  con- 
stituents of  their  sap.  The  atmosphere  appears  to  be  the 
great  source  from  whence  the  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia 
is  supplied,  and  the  soil  would  appear  to  supply  the  uroalest 
quantity  of  water.  But  whatever  may  be  tho  amount  of 
these  ingredients  absorbed  by  plants  from  the  atmosphere 
through  the  agency  of  their  bark  and  leaves,  all  of  them 
are  found  to  enter  the  stems  of  plants  through  absorption 
by  t  heir  roots. 

Ttie  constituents  of  the  sap  which  are  not  necessary  for 
tho  growth  of  all  plants  are  principally  the  metallic  oxide*, 
which  it  is  well  known  enter  very  largely  into  the  compo- 
sition of  some  plants.  The  most  common  of  these  are  the 
oxides  of  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium. 
These  ottides  occur  in  combination  with  various  acids,  but 
the  acid  is  not  found  to  exercise  so  much  influence  on  the 
plant  as  the  bare.  Although  any  of  these  oxides  when 
presented  in  solution  would  be  absorbed  by  plauts,  it  would 
be  only  those  adapted  to  the  peculiar  habit  of  the  plant 
that  would  be  appropriated.  Thus  plants  which  grow  na- 
turally on  the  sea  shore,  and  require  soda  for  their  growth, 
will  take  up  potassa  when  presented  to  l bum  in  combina- 
tion with  soda,  but  tliey  would  reject  lira  potass*  by  excre- 
tion and  retain  the  soda.  [Root.]  The  sap  therefore  which 
is  found  in  plants  varies  in  composition  both  from  tbe 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  nature  of  the  plant. 

From  the  soil  the  sap  is  conveyed  by  the  root*  into  the 
plant,  and  is  not  long  before  it  undergoes  certain  changes 
in  it*  composition,  but  the  nature  of  these  change*,  and 
the  period  at  which  tboy  take  place,  ate  not  well  known. 
It  is  however  a  fact  that  the  nearer  a  tree  is  tapped  to  it* 
root,  the  more  ttuid  U  lite  sap  which  exudes.  Tbe  channels 
through  which  the  sap  passes  in  its  upward  course  are  also 
a  subject  of  difficulty.  Various  observers  have  contended  for 
each  of  the  different  lissuesbcing  t  lie  sole  conveyor  of  this  fluid, 
but  it  is  most  probable  that,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  spiral 
vessels,  which  seem  appropriated  to  tbo  convc)ance  of  air, 
all  the  tissues  of  a  plant  are  engaged  in  convey. ug  sap. 
There  are  some  parts  which  seem  to  convey  more  than 
others,  and  the  younger  tisanes  are  alway*  more  tilled  with 
ttuid  than  the  older.   Thus,  when  the  trunk  of  a  tree  w 


cut  through  in  spring,  sap  will  be  seen  to  exude  from  all 
parts  of  tbe  cut  surface,  but  in  greatest  quantities  from  ;h« 
alburnum  or  sapwood,  tbe  most  recently  formed  portion  oi 
the  timber. 

By  whatever  channels  the  sap  pursues  its  upward  course, 
we  find  that  it  undergoes  great  changes  between  the  per iod 
of  its  absorption  from  the  soil  and  its  ultimate  disposition 
in  the  secretions  of  the  plant.  The  most  important  of  tbc-e 
changes  is  tho  loss  of  a  iar>»e  portion  of  that  water  which  it 
possessed  when  first  absorbed.  This  water  is  s;ot  rid  of  by 
process  of  exhalation,  which  is  not  the  mere  evaporative  of 
the  water,  but  consists  in  a  vital  process,  which  appears  to 
be  analogous  to  insensible  perspiration  in  animals.  In  this 
way  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a  common  sunflower,  lino* 
feet  in  height,  will  lose  one  pound  four  ounces  of  water 
every  day  ;  and  a  common  cabbage  one  pound  three  ounce* 
Hales  contrived  to  measure  the  force  with  w  hich  plants  ei- 
haled  during  the  summer,  and  computed  that  in  setae 
plant*  it  was  five  limes  as  great  a*  that  which  impels  lbs 
blood  in  the  crural  artery  of  a  horse.  The  part  of  the  pUat 
in  which  this  process  goes  on  most  rapidly  is  the  lea/,  winch, 
from  its  extensive  surface  and  delicate  structure,  is  w«U 
adapted  for  the  performance  of  the  function.  For  thu  pur- 
pose however  the  leaf  u  endowed  with  especial  organs 
called  stoma  les.  The  stoma  tea  are  small  openings  in  the 
cuticle  of  the  leaf,  the  number  of  which  varies  exceedingly 
indifferent  leaves,  and  the  process  of  exhalation  beat*  a 
direct  proportion  to  their  number.  Exhalation  goes  on 
principally  during  the  day,  under  the  influence  of  the  light 
of  the  sun,  and  almost  completely  ceases  when  the  sun's  rays 
are  withdrawn.  It  is  on  this  account  that  plant*  loose  w 
rapidly  their  freshness  on  exposure  to  tho  light  of  tbe  sun, 
when  they  have  been  plucked,  or  otherwise  deprived  of  tue 
means  of  obtaining  a  fresh  supply  of  water.  Fruit  in  tro- 
pical climate*  is  thus  kept  constantly  cool  whilst  ou  the 
plant  by  the  loss  of  moisture  from  its  surface,  and  a  con- 
stant supply  of  fresh  juices  from  tbe  cool  earth.  This  fad 
may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  horticulture,  in  transplant- 
ing, which  should  be  avoided  in  hot  weather,  and  when  lbs 
plant  is  full  of  leave*,  as  under  these  circumstance)  it 
would  be  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  exhalation. 

Subsequently  to  the  process  of  exhalation,  the  sap  io  the 
leaves  was  at  one  lime  supposed  to  undergo  a  process  simi- 
lar to  that  of  respiration  in  ammaU  during  which  tin 
carbon  of  the  sap  united  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
carbonic  acid,  was  given  off.  This  process  appeared  to  take 
place  in  tbe  upper  surface  of  the  leaves;  and  it  was  coo- 
eluded  tliat  the  upper  later  of  cells  in  tho  leaf  were  devoted 
to  respiration,  and  tbe  under  to  digestion.  Tlie  conclusion 
that  plants  respired  as  well  as  animals  was  arrived  at  from 
the  fact  of  plants  constantly  giving  out  a  small  portion  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  especially  at  night.  This  I.*:big  slaves 
arises  fiorn  the  carbonic  acid  which  plants  ab»orb  not  being 
entirely  decomposed,  and  again  returning  into  the  atioo- 
spberc.  Whilst  the  sap  is  in  tbe  leaf,  an  important  change 
take*  place  which  ha*  been  called  digestion :  tt  consists  prin- 
cipally in  tbe  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  the  giving  out 
its  oxygen  into  the  air,  and  the  combination  of  the  carbon 
with  other  elements  to  form  the  various  secretion*  of  toe 
plant,  such  as  gum,  sugar,  starch,  liguine,  &c.  [Skcrktio**, 
Vkgetablx.]  The  mode  in  which  the  carbonic  acid  is 
introduced  into  the  leaf  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  union  of  the  carbon  of  the  sap  with  the  oxygen  of 
tho  atmosphere;  but  from  the  statements  ot  Liebuj,  the 
whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  could  not  be  derived  from  lius 
source,  as  plant*  can  always  be  marie  to  produce  more  car- 
bon after  their  growth  than  was  contained  in  the  soil  in 
which  they  grew.  By  calculations  on  an  extensive  scale, 
Liebig  proves  that  there  must  be  some  source  of  carbon  in- 
dependent of  the  soil.  Besides  this,  as  all  carbonaceous 
matter  in  tbe  soil  must  have  been  origiually  derived  from 
plants,  it  is  necessary  that  tbe  first  plants  should  have  had 
some  other  source  of  carbon.  This  source  is  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  constantly  supplied  with  carbonic  acid  from  in* 
breathing  of  animals  and  other  means,  and  is  thus  aa 
abundant  magazine  of  food  for  the  vegetable  world,  la 
this  way  plants  perform  a  very  important  function  in  th# 
economy  of  creation.  The  carbonic  acid  which,  accumu- 
lating in  the  atmosphere,  would  become  injurious  to  aiunal 
life,  is  removed;  and  not  only  is  the  noxious  mgrvd wot 
removed,  but  it  is  decomposed ;  and  the  pure  oxygen  whack 
it  contains,  and  which  is  as  essential  to  animal  lift  as  car 
bonio  w\a  is     jriou»i  i*  *tven  o»ii. 
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The  necessity  of  light  for  the  carrying  on  the  processes  of 
exhalation,  the  absorption  and  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  fixation  of  carbon,  is  seen  in  the  result  of 
placing  planls  in  the  dark.  In  the  first  place  their  stems 
become  weak  from  the  accumulation  of  water  and  the  ab- 
sence of  solid  secretion*;  and  in  the  second  pluce  they  lose 
their  colour,  or  the  young  shoots  are  entirely  destitute  of  it. 
A  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  made  use  of  in  horticulture  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  those  plants  available  as  articles  of 
divt  that  would  otherwise  bo  too  lough  and  acrid  for  the 
t'i!»k\  This  is  the  ease  with  celery,  asparagus,  &c,  the 
parts  wh  cb  are  eaten  of  these  plants 'having  been  excluded 
from  the  influence  of  light  under  the  soil  in  which  they 
grew.  This  process  is  called  etiolation,  and  all  plants  may 
be  made  to  partake  more  or  less  of  this  quality  by  a  total  or 
partial  withdrawal  of  the  light.  The  loss  of  colour  arises 
from  an  iusiiflicient  fixation  of  carbon,  of  which  the  green 
co'ourm^  matter  of  the  leaves  is  composed.  This  colouring 
matter  exists  in  the  form  of  globules  in  the  cell*  of  cellular 
tissue,  aud  is  there  called  chrnmale.  It  is  probable  that  the 
varied  and  !>cnutiful  colours  of  the  flowers  of  plants  are  de- 
l  endent  on  some  muddV  alions  of  tho  same  substance. 

From  the  period  that  the  sap  is  absorbed  by  the  roots  to 
the  time  that  the  various  secretions  of  the  plants  are  elabo- 
rated, it  in  in  a  state  of  constant  motion.  This  motion  is 
called  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  but  it  is  not  intended  to 
convey  hy  the  term  circulation  the  idea  that  the  movement 
in  the  fluids  of  plants  is  similar  to  that  which  takes  place 
in  the  blood  of  animals,  which  is  constantly  sent  out  from 
and  returned  to  a  central  point.  The  motions  of  the  fluid 
in  plants  are  of  two  kinds,  general  and  special.  The  general 
moiions  of  the  sap  arc  those  of  ascent  and  descent,  both  of 
which  may  be  rendered  apparent  by  cutting  through  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  when  not  only  the  cut  surface  below  will 
present  an  exudation  of  juice  in  its  ascending  course,  but 
the  cut  surface  above  will  present  fluid  that  is  descending. 
The  existence  and  amount  of  the  fluids  thus  circulating  in 
plants  has  been  demonstrated  by  an  ingenious  apparatus 
invented  by  M.  Biot.  By  means  of  a  groove  in  the  lower 
surface  of  a  hole  in  the  stem  of  a  tree,  and  a  little  trough 
applied,  to  the  upper  surfuco,  he  measured  the  amount 
of  ascending  and  descending  juices,  and  also  the  influence 
of  external  circumstances  upon  the  flow  of  the  fluid.  It 
was  observed  by  M.  Biot  that  the  descending  current  is  more 
dense  and  saccharine  than  the  ascending,  although  this  is 
subject  to  slight  alterations'  during  rain.  Light  is  the  prin- 
eut  in  modif\in  '  the  flow.    Mild  weather  facilitates 


The  special  motions  of  the  juices  of  plants  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  first  called  rotation,  the  second  cyclosis. 

1.  It  is  now  nearly  a  century  ago  since  Corti  observed  a 
rotatory  movement  of  the  sap  in  the  cells  of  Caulinia  fragile*, 
an  Italian  plant,  and  his  oh  ervali 
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followed  up  by  Amici,  Fontana,  and  Treviranus,  especially 
the  first.  It  win  ascertained  by  these  observers  thut  this 
motion  was  not  nt  all  confined  to  the  plant  in  which  it  was 
first  seen,  but  that  it  existed  in  many  others,  as  Valisneria, 
Hydrocharis.  Potamageton,  &c.  But  of  all  the  plants  in 
which  it  exists,  it  may  he  seen  to  most  advantage  in  the 
Chara.  Seme  of  the  species  of  th  s  genus  are  common  iu 
Great  Britain,  and  arc  found  inhabiting  ponds  and  ditches 
The  whole  stem  of  these  planls  is  covered  with  an  incrusta- 
tion of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  attached  to  their  epidermis, 
and  which  must  be  scraped  off  before  the  cells  can  l>e  ex- 
posed. If  the  cells  tfcus  exposed  be  exaruiued  with  a  micro- 
scope of  the  ^th  of  an  inch  focal  length,  or  even  less,  the 
movement  spoken  of  may  be  easily  witnessed.  It  is  then 
found  to  consist  of  the  constant  motion  of  a  number  of  little 
green  globules,  varying  in  size,  which  pass  up  on  one  side, 
and  turning  round  the  top  of  the  cell,  pass  down  the  other 
side,  and  again  ascend.  According  to  Meyen,  these  globules 
arc  composed  of  various  substances,  the  larger  ones  being 
grains  of  starch,  others  little  bladders  coloured  by  chluro- 
phyle ;  and  some,  drops  of  oil.  The  currents  which  these 
globules  indicate  are  entirely  confined  to  the  cell  in  which 
they  occur,  the  moiions  in  one  cell  not  in  any  manner  in- 
terfering with  those  in  the  next.  Meyen  slates  that  tho 
direction  in  which  the  globules  move  is  in  some  measure 
dependent  upon  the  internal  structure  of  the  cell,  which  is 
clothed  with  a  number  of  little  green  bodies  arranged  some- 
times in  a  longitudinal  and  sometimes  in  a  spiral  direction. 
The  movement  of  the  current  is  always  on  a  line  with  these 
bodies,  which  are  mostly  arranged  longitudinally  in  the  young 
cells  and  spirally  in  the  older  ones.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  globules  move  in  the  cells  depends  in  some  measure  on 
the  age  of  the  plant,  but  it  mostly  fails  in  proportion  to  the 
time  which  it  has  been  withdrawn  from  connection  with  sur- 
rounding parts.  The  motion  is  increased  by  a  range  of  tem- 
perature between  5o*  and  77s  Fahr.,and  decreased  by  a  greater 
amount  of  cold  or  heat.  The  motion  may  frequently  be 
restored  after  it  has  slopped,  especially  in  cold  weather,  by 
immersing  it  in  warm  water.  Aciuiding  to  Schulz  this 
motion  is  also  visible  in  the  Alga?.  Fungi.  Lichens,  Mosses, 
Naiadarew,  Podostcruacete,  Zosteracese.  Hepntieeo,  Lenin  a, 
id  I'eratophyllum.    It  is  not  observed  in  the  higher  lorm* 


nt  of  the  sap ;  and  a  sudden  cold,  by  contracting  the   of  plants,  but  in  these  its  place  appears  to  be  taken  by  i lie 


tree,  appears  to  promote  its  descent.  If  the  cold  continues, 
the  gruuntt  hardens,  and  the  sap  again  ascends.  If  a  thaw 
succeeds  a  frost,  the  roots  require  replenishing,  and  a  down- 
ward current  is  established.  The  ascent  of  the  sap,  which 
is  so  strong  in  spring,  ceases  when  the  leaves  are  fully  ex- 
panded. After  the  middle  of  summer,  the  sun's  rays  have 
less  power,  the  leaves  also  arc  obstructed  by  the  deposition  of 
secretion*,  the  whole  tree  attains  a  slate  of  plethora,  and 
there  is  (hen  an  increase  of  the  descending  juices. 

The  cause  of  the  progression  of  the  sap  in  plants  has  ever 
been  a  fruitful  source  or  speculation.  Malpighi  supposed  that 
it  depended  on  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  air  en- 
closed in  the  air-vessel*.  Borelli  attributed  it  to  tho  con- 
densation and  rarefaction  of  tho  air  and  fluids  of  the  plant. 
Du  Hainel,  who  was  also  supported  by  LinnoL'us,  accounted 
for  it  by  the  agency  of  heat.  Hales  demonstrated  the  in- 
sufficiency of  this  principle,  but  did  not  adopt  cue  less 
objectionable.  Capillary  attraction  has  long  been  a  favourite 
theory  in  explaining  these  moiions,  hut  it  is  liable  to  the  same 
objections  dial  all  purely  physical  theories  are,  with  regard 
to  the  movements  of  the  fluids  in  planls  and  animals.  Those 
botanists  who  have  icferred  the-e  movements  to  a  vital 
OL'ency  have  not  been  more  happy.  Brugmanns,  Coulon, 
Saussure.  and  others  adopted  the  theory  of  vegetable  irila- 
bility.  The  vessels  in  which  the  sap  was  contained  wero 
supposed  to  be  susceptible  of  the  action  of  stimuli,  and  when 
the  sap,  which  acted  as  a  stimulus,  was  applied  to  them,  the 
vessels  contracted  and  the  sap  was  propelled.  Knight 
referred  the  propulsion  of  >op  to  contraction  and  dilatation 
not  of  the  vessels,  but  of  the  medullary  plates  or  rays. 
But  the  most  recent  theory  and  that  which  has  received 
the  sanction  of  the  largest  number  of  botanists,  though  far 
from  being  unobjectionable,  is  that  of  Dulrochet.  He  attri- 
butes the  motions  of  the  sup  to  tue  action  of  Exosmose  and 
Endj  tnosc.  [Endosmosb.] 


second  kind  of  special  motions,  of  which  we  shall  now  speak, 
called  Cyclosis. 

2.  Cyclosis  is  a  motion  of  tho  fluids  of  plants  which  was 
first  described  by  Professor  Schulz  of  Berlin.  Although  his 
views  on  this  subject  have  long  been  before  botanists,  it  wa» 
not  till  1639  that  his  essay  "  Sur  la  Calculation  et  stir  les 
Vaisseaux  Laticifercs  dans'los  Plantes'  was  published.  It 
was  to  this  essay  that  the  physical  prize  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  of  Pans  was  awarded  in  1633. 

According  to  Schulz,  this  motion  of  the  sap  takes  piece 
in  a  peculiar  kind  of  tissue  called  ciiienchyma,  or  laln  i- 
feroiis  tissue.  [Tissues,  Vegetable.]  This  tissue  is  com- 
posed of  vessel*  which  are  observed  in  three  different  stoics: 
—  I,  broad  and  expanded;  2,  narrow  and  contracted;  3, 
ninculaled.  These  forms  are  capable  of  passing  one  into 
the  other,  and  are  met  with  in  the  same  plant.  1  hey  ap- 
pear to  be  the  same  vessels  as  those  described  by  Malpighi 
and  Moldenhawer  under  the  name  or  r.i*a  propria.  Those 
vessels  tut  described  by  Schulz  arc  found  in  neatly  all  the 
exogenous  and  endogenous  planls,  and  always  in  those 
which  possess  spiral  \cssels.  In  those  families  or  species 
which  do  not  possess  spiral  vessels,  the  intercellular  rotation 
is  found  taking  the  place  of  cyclosis.  The  parts  of  the 
plant  in  which  the  laticiferous  (issue  is  most  easily  observed 
are  the  root,  stem,  petiole,  peduncle,  and  flower.  It  is  easily 
found  in  the  stipules  and  bark  of  tho  fig,  in  the  valves  of 
the  fruit  of  Chelidonium,  the  bark  of  Acer  platanoidcs,  and 
the  interior  of  the  sepals  of  Cali&tegia  sepium.  It  is  most 
easily  seen  in  young  plants. 

Through  this  tissue  a  fluid  passes,  sometimes  clear,  but 
more  frequently  milky,  to  which  the  name  of  latex  is  given. 
The  latex  appears  to  be  a  portion  of  the  fluids  or  the  plant 
more  slightly  organised,  and  separated  from  the  rest.  It  is 
viscid,  insoluble  in  water,  coloured  mostly  white  but  some- 
times yellow,  red,  and  brown,  and  is  often  transparent.  It 
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abounds  with  minute  globule*  which  give  it  it*  colour,  and 
according  to  Schulz  constitute  the  living  part  of  the  latex. 
Those  globules  oscillate  in  the  latex,  and  when  the  latter  is 
separated  from  the  plant,  they  coagulate,  and  leave  a  fluid 
lymph  or  serum.  Tins  property  is  not  found  in  other  vege- 
table secretions,  and  in  this  respect  presents  a  remurkublo 
similarity  to  the  blood  of  animals.  In  fuel  the  latex  seems 
to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  system  of  the  plant  that  the 
bloid  docs  to  the  system  of  the  animal,  and  to  be  the  imme- 
diate source  of  the  various  secretions  of  plants. 

The  cause  of  these  special  motions,  like  that  of  the  blood 
in  the  capillaries  of  animals,  is  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
That  they  should  contiuue,  several  conditions  are  uecessarr, 
such  as  heat,  light,  and  all  those  circumstances  essential  to 
the  existence  of  vital  irritability  in  plants,  but  none  of  lhe»e 
can  be  assigned  as  a  true  cause.  Uuder  such  circumstances 
perhaps  it  is  better  not  to  speculate  on  ihe  cause,  but  rather 
to  observe  the  facts. 

SAP  is  a  mode  of  executing  the  trenches  at  the  siege  of 
a  forlross,  when  tho  besiegers  arrive  within  such  a  distance 
from  the  covered-way  that  the  Ore  from  thence  becomes  loo 
dangerous  to  allow  the  men  lo  work  on  the  ground  without 
being  protected  by  some  covering  objects,  as  gabions,  placed 
between  themselves  and  tho  enemy. 

The  process  of  sapping  varies  with  tho  distance  from  the 
works  of  the  fortress  and  the  degree  of  activity  witli  which 
the  Are  of  the  defenders  is  kept  up.  It  is  therefore  divided 
into  what  is  called  tho  flying  tup  and  the  complete  or  full 
tap.  In  ordinary  circumstances  the  first  begins  to  be  used 
in  forming  the  second  parallel  trench,  which  may  be  abuut 
310  yards  from  tho  covered- way;  and  it. is  executed  in  the 
fallowing  manner. 

If  the  distance  from  the  depot  of  siege-materials  to  the 
place  of  the  intended  trench  is  not  too  great,  every  man 
carries  two  gabions,  one  on  each  * ido  of  him,  or  both  slung 
at  his  back ;  he  carries  also  a  pickaxe  and  a  spade,  and  in 
the  first  case  these  are  fixed  in  the  gabions,  but  in  the 
latter  he  carries  them  in  his  hands.  If  llie  distance  which 
the  working  party  has  to  march  is  considerable,  this  burthen 
would  be  loo  fatiguing,  and  then  each  man  carries  on  his 
shoulder  one  gabion  together  with  a  pickaxe  or  a  spade. 
Tho  work  ts  begun  at  a  night,  and  when  the  sappers  have 
arrived  at  the  ground  whete  the  tracing-line  for  the  in. 
tended  trench  has  been  laid  down,  they  set  up  their  gabions 
a  few  inches  in  front  of  that  tracing-line,  the  officers  observ- 
ing that  the  row  of  gabions  in  its  whole  length  is  correctly 
placed.  The  portion  of  trench  to  be  executed  by  each  sap- 
per, or  workman,  is  equal  in  length  to  the  space  covered  by 
two  gabions  (about  4  feel);  tho  men  sit  down  or  otherwise 
keep  themselves  covered  till  the  order  is  given  to  commence 
digging,  and  when  the  number  of  men  who  constitute  the 
working  party  is  greater  than  suffices  to  allow  one  man  to 
every  two  gabions,  those  who  have  not  room  to  work  retire 
to  a  little  distance  till  they  are  required  to  relieve  the 
others.  A  man  may  OK  his  two  gabions  with  earth  in  about 
a  quarter  of  nn  hour,  and  then  they  will  be  proof  against  a 
musket  bullet,  except  at  the  place  where  they  touch  each 
olhor;  after  this  the  earth  obtained  in  executing  (he  trench 
is  thrown  beyond  the  gabions  towards  the  fortress.  During 
the  progress  of  the  work  the  gabions  aro  pushed  a  little  way 
outwards  at  the  top,  in  order  that  they  may  effectually 
resist  the  pressure  of  the  earth  which  they  are  to  retain ; 
and  (hey  are  sometimes  crowned  by  two  or  three  rows  of 
fascines  which  arc  laid  upon  them  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  trench. 

If  the  work  proceeds  by  day  and  night,  the  parties  are 
relieved  every  eight  hours ;  ana  a  trench  executed  by  flying 
sap  may,  in  soil  of  medium  tenacity,  bo  completed  by  three 
reliefs  of  men. 

When  the  approaches  of  the  besiegers  have  advanced  so 
near  the  covered-way  that  the  fire  of  the  defenders  will  no 
longer  permit  the  men  to  bring  tho  gabions  openly  lo  the 
ground,  the  fall  sap  is  practised.  For  this  purpose  the  sappers 
are  divided  into  brigades  of  eight  men  each ;  and  of  theso 
a  demi-'brigade  only  of  four  men  is  employed  in  the  form- 
ation of  a  single  line  of  trench.  The  party  is  prov  ided  with 
a  mantelet  (a  plate  of  iron  thick  enough  to  be  musket-proof, 
and  capable  of  being  moved  forward  by  being  mounted  on 
small  wheels)  by  which  the  men  may  be  covered  in  front; 
or,  instead  of  this  machine,  there  is  provided  for  the  same 
purpose  a  great  gabion  called  a  sap-roller.  This  is  a  cylin- 
der of  basket-work,  6  feel  long,  and  about  4  feet  diameter, 
and  having  within  it  a  gabion  of  equal  length,  but  about 


2  feet  C  inches  diameter  ;  tho  axes  of  (ha  Uo  gabions  art 

coincident,  and  tho  space  between  the  exterior  of  one  and 
the  interior  of  the  oilier  is  stuffed  with  fa--cines,  by  which 
means  it  is  rendered  muskot-proof.  The  sap-roller  turning 
on  its  convex  surface  is  found  to  be  more  manageable  than 
the  mantelet;  and  when  it  is  intended  to  form  a  trench  in 
any  proposed  direction,  bv  breaking  out  from  one  which 
has  been  already  executed,  it  is  raised  over  the  parapet  of 
the  latter  trench,  and  gradually  lowered  on  (he  exterior 
side,  being  guided  by  mcuns  of  a  hook,  so  that  it  may  hire 
a  position  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  ihe  intended  trench. 
The  leading  sapper  of  the  demi-brigade  then  cuts  through 
the  paiapet.  and  pushing  the  tap-roller  forwaul  about  2  feet, 
he  hastily  places  an  empty  gabion  in  rear  of  that  extremity 
of  ihe  sap- roller  which  is  nearest  to  the  enemy  s  wuk.  in 
order  that  ho  may  be  covered  on  his  flunk:  then  kneeling 
behind  ihe  gabion,  he  excavates  a  portion  of  a  trench,  Itf 
inches  wide,  and  as  many  in  depth,  leaving  a  bcrme  about 
12  indies  broad  between  the  gabion  and  the  nearest  olgcuf 
(ho  excavation,  and  throwing  the  earth  into  the  gabnin. 
Wheu  this  portion  is  du^.  the  sap-roller  is  advanced  about  I 
feet  farther,  and  another  gabion  is  set  up  in  its  rear,  adja- 
cent to  the  fo.mer,  and  in  the  Hue  of  the  intended  trench; 
a  short  fascine,  or  two  sand  bags  (bags  full  of  earth),  are 
placed  one  above  another  in  the  hollow  between  the  tro 
gabions,  in  order  that  a  musket  ball  may  not  be  able  tu  pe- 
netrate through  the  screen  in  that  part  The  sapper  then 
excavates  as  before,  and  having  filled  the  second  gabion,  a 
third  is  handed  to  him.  which  he  places  and  fills  as  bo  con- 
tinues to  advance.  The  second  sapper  of  the  squad.  t.l\ows 
the  first,  keeping  a  Utile  way  in  his  rear,  and  innea***  the 
width  only  of  the  trench  by  20  inches  on  the  side  wlv.ch  is 
farthest  from  the  line  of  gabions,  and  he  also  throws  iLe 
earth  into  and  beyond  the  gabions.  The  third  sapper  follows, 
and  increases  the  depth  only  by  1 8  inches  on  a  breadth  of  .9 
inches  measured  from  the  rear  side  of  the  trench  towards 
the  gabions  ;  and  tho  fuurih  sapper  excavates  a  portion  3  fert 
deep,  increasing  the  breadth  of  the  trench  towards  the  retr 
by  10  inches.  By  this  arrangement  the  tasks  of  the  differ- 
ent men  aro  rendered  nearly  equal,  and  complete  cover  u 
obtained  when  tho  work  of  the  third  man  is  executed.  The 
four  men  thus  form  a  trench  4  feet  wide  and  3  feet  dep. 
and  a  step  is  left  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  gabions  for  con- 
venience in  standing  to  fire  over  the  parapet.  The  working 
parlies  from  the  infantry  of  the  line  altci  wards  complete  tie 
trench  by  increasing  ihe  w  idth  to  its  usual  extent,  about  li 
feet. 

Since  the  head  sapper  has  the  most  dangerous  post,  th* 
second,  third,  and  fourth  sappers  relieve  him  by  alternately 
taking  his  place ;  and  the  wo;k  advances  about  8  or  to  fevt 
per  hour,  according  to  the  tenacity  of  the  earth. 

If  the  fire  of  the  place  should  be  considerably  subdued 
by  the  action  of  tho  besiegers*  batteries,  the  full  and  fly  vug 
sap  may  be  combined  in  order  to  expedite  the  approaches. 
Thus  a  parly  of  sappers  advancing  on  their  hands  and  knees, 
and  rolling  gabions  before  them,  on  arriving  at  convenient 
places  set  up  the  latter  in  line;  then  two  or  tluee  men,  at 
certain  intervals  from  each  other,  dig  pits  behind  the  gabions, 
in  order  to  get  cover,  and  afterwards  Work  towards  each 
other,  making  a  small  trench,  and  filling  the  gabion*  with 
earth.  The  trench  may  subsequently  be  made  of  the  re- 
quired width. 

When  the  distance  to  be  parsed  over  is  short,  tbe  line  c-f 
trench  is  carried  on  directly  towards  the  place,  sometimes 
by  a  simple  trench,  with  traverses  at  intervals,  and  some- 
times by  what  is  called  the  double  sap.  This  is  performed 
by  two  squads  or  deini-bri^odcs,  who  work  parallel  to  each 
other,  each  being  covered  in  front  by  its  owu  sap-roller,  and 
there  is  a  third  roller  in  tear  of  tho  small  interval  between 
the  others.  A  row  of  gabions  is  placed  on  the  right  of  the 
trench  executed  by  one  squad,  and  on  tho  left  of  that  which 
is  executed  by  the  other;  the  distances  between  the  rows  of 
gabions  is  about  twelve  feet,  and  traverses  are  fotmed  in  tbe 
trench  at  intervals  as  the  work  advances.  These  project 
alternately  from  opposite  sides,  so  as  to  leave  a  serpentine 
passage  along  the  tiench. 

SAP-GREEN,  a  pigment,  prepared  by  evaporating  the 
juice  of  tho  berries  of  the  Rhamnut  ail/tariicut,  or  buck- 
thorn, to  dryness,  mixed  with  lime.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
less  so  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  srther  and  oil*.  Acid* 
redden  it,  but  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  restore  tbe 
green  colour. 

SA'PAJOUS,  the  name  generally  given  to  a  group  of 
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South  American  monkeys,  including  in  its  larger  seuse  the 
Ordinary  Sapajou*  [Atei.es  ,  L\oothrix],  and  the  other 
Sapajous  (t'ebut,  Geoff.).  These  last,  which  are  termed 
Sajous,  have  the  head  round,  the  thumbs  distinct,  but 
scarcely  opposable  on  the  Tore  hands,  and  the  tail  entirely 
covered  with  hair,  although  stdl  prehensile. 

The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  Cuvier  truly  gays, 
that  they  are  near!)  as  difficult  to  characterise  as  those  of 
the  American  Howlers.  [Mycetes.] 

The  whole  of  the  Sajous  are  very  active,  climb  admi- 
rably, and  are  altogether  well  formed  for  an  ai boreal  life. 
The  fore  hands  suffer  by  comparison  with  those  of  the  Old 
World  monkeys,  and  exhibit  a  less  perfect  organization. 
The  thumb  is  longer,  but  is  more  on  a  line  with  the  other 
fingers.  The  palms  both  of  the  fore  and  hinder  extremities 
are  endowed  with  great  sensibility.  Small  in  size  and  playful 
in  disposition,  the  Snjnus  lead  a  gregarious  merry  life, 
feeding  chiefly  ou  fruits  and  insects.  The  facial  angle  is 
about  608. 

One  of  the  most  common  species  is  tho  IVeever  (Cebus 
Apeila);  but  why  it  should  have  obtained  this  dolorous  title  is 
not  verv  clear,  for  when  confined  it  is  good  tempered,  play- 
ful, ancf  hardy.  The  fur  is  rather  rich,  inclining  to  olive, 
with  a  gulden  tinge  on  the  lighter  parts;  and  the  face  is 
bordered  with  a  paler  circle,  varying  considerably  in  shad- 
ing and  breadth,  being  nearly  wanting  in  some  individuals. 
This  species  has  been  known  to  breed  in  confinement. 

Humboldt  describes  another  species,  Celnts  a/bifrons,  the 
Ouavupaci  des  catarractes,  about  the  same  size  as  the  last, 
with  a  greyish-blue  face,  excepting  the  pure  white  orbits  and 
forehead.  The  colour  of  the  rest  of  the  body  is  greyish  olive ; 
but  the  hue  is  lightest  on  the  back  and  belly. 

L*>cality,  Habits,  <f-c. — The  distinguished  zoologist  above 
numed  found  this  pretty  species  living  in  troops  in  the 
forests  near  the  cataracts  of  the  Orinoco.  Mild  and  active, 
they  arc  often  kept  by  the  Indians  as  playthings,  and  are 
very  entertaining.  Thus  Humboldt  saw  one  domesti- 
cated worthy  at  Maypures  that  caught  a  pig  every  morning, 
and  rode  him  about  while  he  was  feeding  in  the  savanna  the 
whole  day.  Another  in  the  house  of  a  missionary  bestrode 
a  cut  which  had  been  brought  up  with  it  and  patiently  sub- 
mitted to  the  rider. 

Wo  proceed  to  illustrate  this  group  by  two  species. 

I.  Cebu*  fatuellu*. 

Description. — In  this,  the  Sajou  cornu  of  the  French, 
fivrned  Sapiynu  of  the  English.  Simia  fatuellus  of  I,in- 
iisL«u»,  we  have  a  variety  of  the  form  marked  by  the  extra- 
ordinary direction  of  the  hair  on  the  forehead.  Colour,  in 
MUM  deep  brownish  or  purplish  black;  in  others,  reddish 
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brown.  The  skin  on  the  naked  parts  dark  purple.  The 
hair  of  the  forehead  stands  up  like  a  crescent,  or  a  water- 
man's cap  with  the  front  elevated.  When  viewed  in  front 
it  exhibits  the  appearance  of  two  horns.  The  tips  of  these 
erect  hairs  and  of  those  on  the  cheeks  are  paler. 

There  is  a  variety  with  more  white  about  the  tufts  and 
jaw. 

Locality. — French  Guiana. 
2.  Cebut  monachus. 

Description. — This,  the  Sat  d  grosse  tcte  of  the  French, 
Large-headed  Sapajou  of  the  English,  has  no  frontal  tuft 
like  the  Inst.  On  the  contrary  the  head  is  covered  with 
short  whitish  hairs  of  a  shorn  appearance.  The  breast  and 
belly,  sides  of  thi>  cheeks,  and  all  the  front?  yellowish  white. 
Fore-arms,  hinder  extremities,  and  tail,  black.  Irregular 
patches  of  black  and  brown  cover  the  rest  of  tho  body. 


Cebui  motucbu*. 


Fifteen  or  sixteen  species  are  recorded  of  this  the  most 
numerous  group  of  fbta  American  monkeys  Thov  may  he 
considered  as  representing  in  that  continent  the  GuittOMI 
of  the  Old  World,  which  axe  also  very  numerous. 

SAPAN- WOO  I>,  a  dye-wood  which  is  yielded  by  a  spe- 
cies of  Ctesalpinia,  as  Brazil-wood  is  by  C.  brazUiensis. 
found  in  the  West  Indies,  and  by  C.  echinata,  a  native  of 
Brazil,  and  which  is  imported  from  various  parts  of  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America.  Sa pan -wood,  which  is 
similar  in  properties,  is  a  produce  of  Asia,  and  yielded  by 
C.  Sapan,  a  thorny  iree  which  has  been  fully  described  and 
figured  both  by  Rheode  and  Rumphius.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  southern  parts  of  India,  of  Statu  and  Pegu,  as  well  as  of 
the  various  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Philippines, 
&c.  The  wood  has  been  used  as  a  dye-wood  from  very 
early  times  in  India,  and  is  described  as  a  medicine  in 
Persum  works,  under  the  name  bookum,  derived  from  its 
common  Indian  name,  while  it  is  also  known  by  that  of 
puttung,  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  patanga.  Sapan  is  its 
name  among  the  Malays,  according  to  Rumphius. 

According  to  Dr.  Bancroft  it  found  its  way  into  Europe 
some  time  Iwafore  the  discovery  of  America,  and  it  still 
contiuues  to  be  imported.  Its  colouring-matter  differs 
little  from  that  of  Brazil-wood,  but  the  best  sapan-wood 
does  not  yield  more  than  half  the  quantity  that  may  be 
obtained  from  an  equal  weight  of  Brazil  wood,  and  the 
colour  is  not  so  bright.  (Bancroft.)  Brazil-wood  therefore 
brings  more  than  double  the  price,  the  latter  selling  for  30/. 
and  upwards  a  ton,  and  the  Sapan-wood  from  12/.  to  li/. 
The  import  of  Sapan-wood  into  Calcutta  amounted,  in 
1837-38,  to  16,172}  bazar  rnaunds  from  Pegu,  Singapore, 
Bombay,  and  China.  Of  this  44iu4  maunds  were  re- 
exported to  Great  Britain. 

SAI'INDA'CEiE,  a  natural  order  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  calycose  group  of  polypetaloua  Exogens.  It  consists  of  trees 
or  shrubs,  rarely  herbaceous  plants,  with  erect  or  climbing 
stems,  with  alternate  often  compound  leaves,  rarely  simple, 
with  or  without  stipules,  and  often  marked  with  lines  or 
pellucid  dots.    Their  inllorcscence  is  racemose  oruauicu- 
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late,  with  small  white  or  rose-coloured  rarely  yellow  flowew, 
which  are  seldom  barren  or  hermaphrodite.  The  culyx  con- 
sists of  4  5  sepals,  slightly  cohering  at  the  base.  The  petals 
arc  the  same  in  number  as  the  sepals,  one  being  occasionally 
abortive.  They  are  in  general  furnished  with  a  petal-like 
scale,  but  are  sometimes  naked.  They  have  a  tleshy  glan- 
dular disk  occasionally  occupying  the  base  of  the  calyx.  The 
stamens  are  definite,  about  twice  the  number  of  the  sepals. 
The  filaments  are  free  or  slightly  connate,  the  anthers 
2  celled.  The  ovary  3-celled,  rarely  2-4  celled,  the  cells 
containing  1-2-3  ovules.  Style  undivided,  or  more  or  less 
deeply  2-  or  3-cleft.  The  seeds  have  usually  an  aril,  are 
without  albumea,  and  have  a  curved  or  spirally  twisted  em- 
bryo. They  are  inhabitants  of  most  parts  of  the  tropics, 
more  especially  of  South  America  and  India.  They  are  not 
found  in  Europe  or  the.  United  States  of  America.  One 
genus  is  found  to  New  Holland,  Dodonea. 

This  order  is  closely  allied  lo  AceracceD,  from  which  they 
only  differ  in  their  alternate  leaves  and  petals.  The  number 
of  their  stamens  eight,  with  five  unequal  sepals,  point  out  a 
relation  with  Pulygalaccto.  Their  climbing  habit  and  ten- 
dency to  produce  tendrils  give  them  a  remote  relation 
to  Vitacew.  In  this  order,  although  the  leaves,  branches, 
and  other  organs  act  m  a  deleterious  manner,  y  et  their  trust 
and  seeds  are  eatable  and  wholesome.  The  Litchi  and 
Longan,  favourite  fruits  in  China,  are  produced  by  the 
genus  Euphoria.  These  fruits  ate  sweet,  with  a  sub- 
acid flavour,  and  when  dried  are  sometimes  brought  to 
this  country.  They  are  considered  a  great  luxury  in  China, 
and  are  sent  at  a  great  expense  from  the  provinces  of  Fo- 
kien  and  Quan-tong,  where  they  grow,  to  Pekin,  for  the 
consumption  of  the  emperor.  Several  other  genera  bear 
fruits  which  are  very  delicious,  and  arc  eaten  in  Japan  and 
Brazil.  The  Sapindus  is  remarkable  for  bearing  a  pulpy 
fruit,  theouter  purl  of  which  has  been  used,  on  account  of 
its  detergent  properties,  as  a  soap.  [SAPtNtnts]  Some  of 
the  species  of  I  Ins  genus  ulso  produce  eatable  fruits,  l'au 
lima  is  another  genus  which  has  poisonous  properties  re- 
siding in  the  leaves  and  other  parts  of  the  plant,, whilst  the 
fruits  are  eatable.  The  whole  of  the  order  partakes  more 
or  less  of  the>e  properties. 


a         e  b 

Euphoria  longan* 

a,  branch  with  racemose  flo.^rs  and  alternate  leaves;  i.fluwer  showing  Ilia 
diik,  stamens,  petal'.  Ic.J  c,  traotvetM  section  Of  ovary  ;  d.  lougituilioal 
aeciloo  of  flower  suit  fruit,  allowing  divided  stigma,  erect  ovules,  uv.k  twlala 
a»<l  c^lyx.  ' 

SAPINDUS,  contracted  from  Sapo  Indicus,  or  Indian 
soap,  and  applied  lo  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
of  Sapindacetc,  which  has  been  so  called  in  consequence  of 
the  berries  of  many  of  the  species  being  employed  for  the 
•ame  purposes  as  soap.  The  genus  is  tropical,  containing 
between  twenty  and  thirty  species,  which  are  found  in  the 
tropical  parts  both  of  the  Old  and  New  World.  It  is  cha- 
racterised by  having  the  calyx  4-  to  5  partite;  petals  as 
many  as  the  sepals,  a  little  longer,  naked  or  hairv.  or  with  a 
scale  above  the  cla«r.    Torus  or  disk  occupving  the  bottom 


of  the  calyx.    Stamens  8  to  10,  inserted  between  the  mar- 
gin of  the  disk  aud  o\ary.    Ovary  3-  rarely  '2-cellcd  ;  ovule 
1,  erect  at  the  base  of  each  cell.    Style  with  a  3-  rarely 
2  lobed  stigma.    Fruit  fleshy,  1-2  rarely  3-lobed,  eat-li  lube 
1-  to  2-  rarely  3-seeded.  with  the  seeds  furnished  wiih  an 
ard.    'lhe  species  consist  of  trees  having  leaves  without 
pules,  with  the  inflorescence  in  racemes  or  terminal  pani- 
cles.   Flowers  small,  white,  or  greenish  white.    Burial  all 
red  and  saponaceous,  on  which  account  they  have  been  em- 
ployed for  washing  woollens  and  clothes  of  various;  kinds  in 
different  countries.  For  instance,  in  the  West  Indie*  and  the 
continent  of  America,  S.  saponaria  yields  the  so-called 
soap-berries,  and  in  Java,  S.  rarak ;  so  in  India  several 
species,  us  S.  acuminatus,  laurifolius,  emargiuatus,  and 
detergens,  yield  berries  which  are  called  reetha,  and  m  tbeir 
dried  state  may  bo  bought  in  every  bazaar,  as  they  art 
everywhere  employed  as  a  substitute  for  soap.    Tbe  flesbi 
part  of  these  berries  is  viscid,  and  in  drying  assumes  ■ 
shining  semi-transparent  appearance:  when  rubbed  with 
water,  they  form  a  lather  like  soap.    This  is  owing  to  the 
presence  of  a  principle  called  by  chemists  Saponine,  which 
is  often  united  with  an  acrid  principle,  whence  these  berries 
are  said  to  injure  cloth  which  has  been  much  washed  with 
them.  The  bark  and  root  have  similar  properties,  and  have 
been  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  as  well  as  medicinally, 
in  the  countries  where  they  are  indigenous.    The  berries, 
which  are  about  the  size  of  cherries,  enclose  black  shining 
nuts,  which  used  formerly  to  be  much  imported  and  em- 
ployed as  buttons  for  waistcoats,  after  having  been  tipped 
with  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal.    The  kernel  of  these  nuts 
contains  an  edible  oil,  which  is  sometimes  employed  for 
burning.    The  fruits  of  S.  senegalcnsis  and  of  S.  esculentut 
are  eaten,  and  the  wood  of  some  species,  as  of  S  rubigiuosus, 
is  close-grained  and  hard,  and  forms  valuable  timber. 
SAPOD1LLA.  [Sapotace.*.] 

S  APOTA'CE/B.  or  SA  t»OTE/K.  a  natural  order  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  polycarpous  group  of  mono]  etalous  K  \ 
gcus.  It  consists  of  trees  and  shrubs,  which  abound  with  a 
milky  juice;  the  branches  are  round;  the  lea\es  alternate, 
simple, entire,  coriaceous,  destitute  of  stipules;  their  under 
sides  being  covered  by  a  silky  or  downy  pubeit  euce.  Ths 
flowers  ore  axillary,  regular,  and  united:  the  calyx  is  4-b- 
cleft,  imbricate  in  a?sthntion;  the  corolla  is  hy  pvgynout, 
regular,  and  cleft;  the  lobes  are  equal  in  number  to  the  *e- 
pals  and  alternate  with  them  ;  the  stamens  are  definite  and 
distinct,  some  are  barren  and  some  fertile,  the  former  bew» 
alternate  with  the  sepals,  the  hitler  opposite;  the  otary  i 
superior,  with  several  cells  in  each  of  which  is  one  erect 
ovule;  style  single;  stigma  undivided;  seeds  nut-Iikc. 
sometimes  cohering  into  a  several  called  put  amen  :  embryo 
large,  erect,  and  enclosed  in  Mohy  albumen.  Tlu*  family 
of  plants  is  most  nearly  allied  to"  that  of  Ebcnares?,  with 


Achraa  sapota. 

a,  branch  with  axillary  flowers  ;  ».  flower,  showing  tbe  imbricate  oaJyi  I 
r.  pistil,  with  ItvU  ana  ►tinplc  stigma  ;    i,  fruil  (sapodilta  plum.)  ;    #.  ssw.4  . 

/  embryo 
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which  it  agrees  in  habit,  its  monopetalous  regular  hypogy- 
nous  corolla,  the  absence  of  a  hvpogynous  disk,  its  several- 
celled  ovary,  and  definite  ovules  and  stamens.  It  dilTers 
however  in  the  possession  of  milky  juice,  soft  wood,  herma- 
phrodite Howors,  undivided  stigma,  and  1-seeded  ovary 
with  erect  ovules.  The  plants  of  this  family  are  chiefly 
native*  of  India,  Africa,  and  America.  Some  of  the  species 
produce  fruits  which  are  much  prized  as  articles  of  diet. 
Amongst  these  i-*  the  sapodilla  plum,  or  naseberry,  which  is 
the  produce  of  Acbra*  sapoia.  The  star-apple,  marma- 
lade, the  medlar  of  Surinam,  and  other  eatable  fruits  are 
derived  from  plants  belonging  to  this  order.  Most  of  the 
species  yield  large  quantities  of  a  milky  juice,  which,  un- 
like tho  secretions  of  roost  lactescent  families  of  plants, 
may  be  used  for  alimentary  purposes.  The  fruit  ana  seeds 
abound  in  oil,  which  is  solid  like  butter,  and  has  a  mild 
pleasant  flavour.  [Bassia]  The  bark  of  some  species  of 
Aehras  is  astringent  and  tonic,  and  has  been  recommended 
as  n  substitute  for  quinine. 
SAPOR.    [Persia- HittnryA 

SAPPERS  AND  MINERS,  ROYAL,  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates  of  the  corps  of  Royal  Engi- 
neers. They  aro  employed  in  building  and  repairing  per- 
manent fortification*,  in  raising  field-redoubts  and  batteries, 
in  making  gabions  and  fascines,  in  digging  trenches  [SapJ, 
and  executing  galleries  of  mines  during  sieges,  and  also  in 
forming  bridges  of  rafts,  boats,  and  pontoons. 

The  troops  belonging  to  the  department  of  the  engineers  I 
were  Srst  embodied  at  the  termination  of  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies,  and  they  then  re-  J 
ceived  the  designation  of  Royal  Military  Artificers.  The  \ 
duke  of  Richmond,  who  was  at  that  time  master-general  of 
the  ordnance,  formed  them  into  independent  companies,  and 
caused  them  to  be  stationed  chiefly  at  Portsmouth,  Ply- 
mouth. Chatham.  Dover,  and  Gibraltar.  In  the  year  1807 
the  Military  Artificers  constituted  a  corps  of  32  companies, 
each  consisting  of  126  men;  and  a  sub-lieutenant  was  at- 
tached to  each  company,  which  was  placed  under  any  senior 
captain  of  engineers  who  might  happen  to  be  where  the 
company  was  stationed.  But  the  want  of  a  proper  organi- 
zation, and  of  officers  permanently  attached  to  the  troops, 
gradually  brought  on  a  relaxation  of  discipline  and  a  ne- 
glect of  the  particular  duties  for  which  the  men  were  in- 
tended ;  it  is  evert  said  that  when  detachments  wero  to  be 
drawn  from  the  companies  for  any  intended  expedition,  tho 
engineer  officers  who  selected  the  men  sent  only  those  who 
were  the  least  efficient,  and  that  consequently,  during  the 
first  years  of  tho  war  against  the  French  in  Spain,  the  ser- 
vice suffered  much  from  the  inexperience  of  the  troops  of 
this  class. 

After  the  failure  of  the  attack  on  Badajoz  in  181 1,  it  was 
proposed  to  select  some  companies  from  the  corps  of  Royal 
Military  Artificers,  and  to  form  them  into  a  body  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  executing  field-works;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  this  proposal  was  carried  into  effect.  Lieutenant- 
General  Mann,  who  was  made  inspector-general  of  forti- 
fications, obtained  permission  to  have  the  name  of  the  whole 
corps  changed  into  that  of  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners;  and 
Lord  Mulgrave  then  formed  at  Chatham  the  institution  at 
which  the  men  have  ever  since  been  regularly  instructed  in 
all  tho  duties  connected  with  military  engineering.  The 
junior  officers  of  engineers  were  at  the  same  time  appointed 
to  act  as  the  regimental  officers  of  the  companies.  This  in- 
stitution has  been  from  the  first  (April,  1812)  under  the 
direction  of  Colonel  Pasley,  a  meritorious  officer,  who  as  an 
engineer  had  previously  distinguished  himself  in  the  service 
of  his  country. 

A  detachment,  consisting  of  300  men,  was  sent,  in  1813, 
to  perform  the  duty  of  sappers  and  miners  at  the  siege  of 
St.  Sebastian,  where  they  rendered  essential  service.  In 
1814  a  brigade  of  engineers  was  attached  to  every  division 
of  the  army ;  each  brigade  consisted  of  a  company  of  sappers 
and  miners,  with  horses  and  carriages  sufficient  to  convey 
tho  tools  necessary  for  the  work  of  500  men  ;  and  five  com- 
panies of  sappers  and  miners  served  with  tho  pontoon  train, 
which  consisted  of  80  pontoons,  with  the  forges,  waggons, 
&c.  The  whole  corps  was  under  the  orders  of  a  brigade- 
major  of  engineers. 

From  1812  to  the  peace  in  1814,  the  corps  of  sappers  and 
miners  amounted  to  2861  men;  and  during  the  hostilities 
in  1815.  it  consisted  of  2421  men.  At  present  it  consists  of 
13  companies,  each  of  68  men;  and,  besides  the  regular 
course  of  instruction  in  sapping,  mining,  making  gabions, 


fascines,  &c,  the  men  are  laught  the  most  elementary 
principles  of  fortification,  the  manner  of  drawing  plans  and 
sections  of  buildings,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  an  of 
land-surveying.  Several  of  the  companies  are  employed  in 
the  Colonies  in  the  exercise  of  their  professional  duties; 
and  of  those  which  remain  in  this  country,  some  are  en- 
gaged under  the  officers  of  engineers  in  the  mechanical 
operations  connected  with  the  survey  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  which  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance; parties  of  the  corns  also  regularly  attend  the  Royal 
Military  College  at  Sandhurst  and  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's seminary  at  Addiscombe,  where  they  execute,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  gentlemen-cadets,  the  several  works 
connected  with  the  practice  of  field  fortification.  It  ought 
to  be  mentioned  that  the  troops  of  the  corps  have  in- 
variably, in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  have  been* 
employed,  con  duct  od  themselves  as  intelligent  men  and 
stead  v  soldiers. 
SAPPHIRE.  [Corundum.] 

SAPPHO  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  though 
the  exact  place  is  uncertain,  for  according  to  some  she  was 
born  in  Eresus,  and  according  to  others  in  Mitylene.  The 
time  of  her  birth  is  also  unknown,  and  there  are  few  events 
of  her  life  which  can  be  exactly  ascertained.  Her  own 
fragments,  as  well  as  those  of  Alcasus,  show  that  these  two 
greatest  poets  of  the  vEolic  school  were  contemporaries, 
though  Sappho  must  have  been  younger  than  A  lew  us, 
for  she  was  still  alive  in  568  B.C..  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  ode  that  she  addressed  to  her  brother  Clin  rax  us, 
in  which  she  reproached  him  for  having  purchased  Rbodo- 
pis,  the  courtesan,  from  her  master,  and  having  been  in- 
duced by  his  love  for  her  to  emancipate  her.  (Herod.,  ii. 
135;  Athen.,  xiii.,  p.  596.)  Charaxua  bought  Rhodopis  at 
Naucratis  in  Egypt,  and  in  all  probability  not  before  the 
reign  of  Araasis.'who  ascended  the  throne  in  569  b.c  Be- 
fore this  lime,  and  when  she  was  still  in  full  possession  of  her 
beauty,  she  is  said  to  have  left  her  country  for  Sicily,  but 
the  cause  of  this  flight  is  unknown.  (Marm.  Par.,  Lp.  36 ; 
Ovid,  Hrroid.,  xv.  51.)  It  was  formerly  a  common  belief  that 
Sappho  destroyed  herself  by  leaping  into  the  sea  from  the 
Leucadian  rock,  in  despair  at  her  love  being  unrequited  by 
a  youth  named  Phaon.  It  is  true  that  in  her  odes  she  fre- 
quently mentioned  a  youth  whom  she  loved,  who  did  not 
return  her  love,  but  there  is  no  traco  of  the  name  of  Phaon 
in  any  of  her  poems;  and  if  the  name  did  occur,  it  was  pro- 
bably the  name  of  Adonis,  the  favourite  of  Venus,  who  was 
in  some  legends  called  Phaon  or  Phaeton.  It  is  therefore 
not  unlikely  that  the  manner  in  which  she  described 
Venus  addressing  Phaon  may  have  given  rise  to  the  story 
of  her  own  passionate  love  for  Phaon.  The  story  of  her 
'leap  from  the  Leucadian  rock 'is  likewise,  as  O.  Miiller 
and  others  have  shown,  a  mere  fiction  which  arose  from  a 
figurative  poetical  expression,  for  the  phrase  appears  to  have 
been  used  by  some  poets  to  express  a  violent  love  from 
which  relief  is  sought  by  a  leap  from  the  Leucadian  rock 
into  the  sea  It  is  not  expressly  stated  by  any  of  the  an- 
ticnts  who  tell  the  story,  whether  Sappho  terminated  her 
life  by  the  leap  or  whether  she  survived  it. 

The  genuine  sources  of  information  as  to  Sappho  are  the 
fragments  of  her  own  poems  and  someof  Alcteus,  and  in  read- 
ing them  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Sappho  belonged  to 
the  iEolian  race,  which  at  the  time  when  the  slate  of  socioly 
in  Attica  had  assumed  a  totally  different  aspect  from  that  of 
the  Heroic  age,  still  retained  much  of  the  simplicity  of  an- 
tient  Greek  manners.  At  Athens-  women  lived  in  the 
strictest  seclusion,  and  the  free  intercourse  of  women  of 
ability,  such  as  Sappho  and  her  numerous  friends,  would 
lead  to  the  opinion  among  Athenians  that  she  led  an  im- 
moral life.  It  is  now  superfluous  to  vindicate  the  personal 
character  of  Sappho,  f3r  this  bos  been  satisfactorily  per- 
formed by  F.  G.  Welcker,  in  a  little  work  called  'Sappho 
von  einem  herrschenden  Vorurtheil  befreit,'  Gottingen, 
1816. 

With  the  exception  of  one  complete  ode  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  short  fragments,  the  poems  of  Sappho  have 
perished ;  but  what  we  possess  is  sufficient  to  justify  the 
admiration  of  (he  antients.  In  warmth  and  purity  of  "feel- 
ing, in  grace  and  sweetness,  and  in  delicacy  and  beauty  of 
diction,  she  has  perhaps  never  been  excelled  by  any  lyrio 
poet  either  of  antient  or  modern  times.  The  loss  of  her 
works  is  perhaps  as  much  to  be  lamented  as  that  of  any  other 
antient  author  whose  writings  have  perished,  for  besides  the 
pleasure  that  might  have  been  derived  from  them  as  works 
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of  art,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  thrown  much  light  on 
the  condition  and  social  relations  of  women  in  some  parts  of 
Greece,  a  subject  now  involved  in  great  obscurity.  The 
antients  dividod  her  poems  into  nine  books,  which  consisted 
of  erotic  odes,  opithalnm  a,  hymn*  to  the  gods,  and  other 
poems.  The  rythmical  construction  of  her  odes  was  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  Alcssus,  though  with  many  varia- 
tions, aud  in  harmony  with  the  softer  character  of  her 
poetry.  There  is  a  verse  called  the  Sapphic  verse,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  Greek  poetess,  and  which  she  it 
said  to  have  invented.    The  verse  is  as  follows  :— 


-  e  J  - 


The  Sapphic  strophe  consists  of  three  Sapphic  ver*es  fol- 
lowed by  a  versus  Adonicus.  It  ha>>  been  very  frequently 
imitated  by  poets  of  antient  as  well  as  modern  time*. 

The  fragment*  of  the  poems  of  Sappho  are  generally 
printed  together  with  the  poems  ascribed  to  Anacreon. 
The  best  separate  editions  arc:  ' Sappho  Lesbia,  Carmina 
et  Fragmenta.  rec.  comment,  illu&tr.  schemata  musu-a  adj., 
8cc.  H.  F.  M.  Volger,*  Lipsiae,  1810,  Svo. ;  Sappho,  •  Fragm. 
Specimen  Operoe  in  omnibus  artis  Graecorum  Lyricm  reli- 
quiis.  &c.  propomiit  C.  F.  Neue,'  Berlin.  1 827,  4 to.  The  best 
Gorman  translation  is  by  K.  1-  Kannegiesser,  Borlin,  1827. 
(Miiller,  Hiit.  of  Greek  Lit.,  i.,  p.  172- Bode,  Ge»- 
ehichte  der  Helleniichen  Dichtkumt,  vol.  il ,  pt.  2,  p.  411, 

&C.) 

SAPY'GIDjE.  a  family  of  ITymtmoptcrous  insects  of  the 
section  Fonores,  the  species  of  which  are  clnelly  distin- 
guished by  the  feet,  in  both  sexes,  being  slender,  and  little 
or  not  at  all  spinosc ;  the  antenna)  are  at  least  as  long  as 
the  head  and  thorax  together,  and  generally  increase  in 
thickness  towards  the  extremity.  In  the  genus  Sajyga 
the  eyes  are  deeply  emarginate ;  the  antennte  are  subila- 
rate,  slightly  curved  outwards  at  the  apex  in  the  males, 
straight  in  the  females  and  inserted  in  a  cavity  at  ihe  base 
of  the  clypeus.  with  an  elevated  ridge  between  them;  the 
superior  wings  have  one  marginal  cell,  which  passes  beyond 
the  third  submnrginal,  and  is  acuminate;  and  four  sub- 
marginal  cell*,  the  second  the  smallest  and  receiving  the 
first  recurrent  ncrvurc,  the  third  receiving  the  second,  and 
the  fourth  apical. 

The  species  of  this  genus  aro  usually  of  moderate  size. 
The  females  are  said  to  form  holes  in  the  mortar  of  walls, 
or  in  putrescent  wood,  in  which  they  deposit  their  eggs  with 
food  to  supply  the  larvro.  Latreiile  supposes  them  to  be 
parasitic  upon  some  of  the  wild  bees;  and  Mr.  Shuckard 
observes  that  he  has  caught  the  Sapyga  punctata  (a  species 
found  in  this  country)  entering  the  cells  of  Ostnia  bicornis. 
The  species  just  mentioned  is  from  4J  to  l>\  lines  in  length, 
and  of  a  black  colour,  excepting  the  abdomen,  which  is  red, 
and  has  a  transverse  white  spot  on  each  side  of  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  segments — such  is  the  colouring  of  the 
female:  the  male  has  the  body  black,  with  a  white  spot  on 
each  side  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  segments. 

A  second  species  of  this  genus,  the  S.  clavimrnit,  is  also 
found  in  England.  Both  soxe*  are  black,  and  have  inter- 
rupted yellow  bands  on  the  abdomen. 

The  genus  Thynnui,  according  to  Latreiile,  also  belongs 
to  the  present  family,  and  the  species  are  readily  distin- 
guished by  the  antenna)  being  filiform,  and  the  eyes  entire, 
i.e.  not  emarginatc,  as  in  Sapyga. 

Ihloeftrum. — This  genus,  like  Thynnut,  has  the  antenna* 
filiform,  but  the  eyes  are  cmarginate.  as  in  Sapyga ;  the 
mandibles  are  tridentate. 

SARACEN A'RI A.  [Foramixifera,  toI.  x.,  p.  348  ] 
SARACENS,  a  name  improperly  given  by  the  Christian 
authors  of  the  middle  ages  to  the  Mohammedans  who  in- 
vaded Franco  and  settled  in  Sicily.  Concerning  the  etymo- 
logy of  this  word  there  have  been  various  opinions.  Du 
Cange  {(ilottarium,  v. '  Saraceni")  derives  it  from  '  Sarah  ' 
the  wife  of  Abraham  ;  Holtinger  (Bib.  Or.)  from  the  Arabic 
word  laraca,  which  means  '  to  steal,  to  plunder.'  Forster, 
in  his  '  Journey  from  Bengal  to  England,'  derives  it  from 
sahra,  '  a  desert.'  But  the  true  derivation  of  that  word  is 
sharkeyn,  which  means  in  Arabic  '  the  eastern  people'— first 
corrupted  into  Saraceni  (SapacqpoO  by  tho  Greek,  and 
thence  into  Saraceni  by  the  Latin  writers.  Stephanas  By- 
zanlinus  says  that  '  Saraka  is  a  region  of  Arabia,  adjoining 
the  Nabathasi,  and  tho  inhabitants  are  called  •  Saraceni.' 
Ptolemy  ( vi.  7>  makes  Saraka  a  city  of  Arabia  Felix.  The 
Saraceni  occurs  in  Pliny  (vi.  28),  and  it  seems  that  it 


began  to  be  used  about  the  first  century  of  our  era.  and 
applied  to  ihe  Bedouin  Arabs  who  inhabited  the  countries 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  and  separated  tht 
Roman  possessions  in  Asia  from  the  dominions  of  the  Par- 
thian kings.  The  description  of  the  Saraceni  by  Amromnm 
Marcellinus  <xiv.,  e.  10)  exactly  corresponds  with  the  habits 
of  the  Bedouins.  In  course  of  time  il  became  the  generic 
name  of  all  the  Arabian  tribes  who  embraced  the  religion  of 
Mohammed,  and  spread  their  conquests  over  the  greater 
portion  of  Asia  and  Afiira.  For  the  history  of  these  peo- 
ple see  the  articles  Arans,  Moors,  &c, 

SARAGOSSA,  by  the  Spaniard*  written  '  Zaragoza,'  a 
large  and  wealthy  ciiy  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  ilie  antient 
kingdom  of  Aragon,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ebiu,  and  at  the  conflux  of  ihe  Gillego  and  the 
Huorva.    The  Euro,  which  is  navigable  the  greater  part  of 
tho  year,  separates  the  city  from  its  suburbs.    A  fine  slooe 
bridge  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  resting  on  seTen 
arches,  is  the  only  means  of  communication  between  the 
two.    There  was  formerly  another  bridge  built  entirely  of 
wood,  but  it  was  destroyed  in  a  sudden  overflowing  of  the 
river.    The  Gallego,  a  considerable  stream,  which  rises  in 
a  branch  of  the  Pyrenees,  traverse*  the  plain  in  which  Sirs- 
gossa  stands,  and  fulls  into  the  Ebro  at  a  short  dwtaoee 
below  tho  city.    Nearly  opposite,  the  Huorva  after  running 
through  a  deep  cleft,  cuts  the  plain  on  tlte  right  bank,  and 
passing  close  to  the  walls,  likewise  joins  the  "Ebro.  There 
is  also  in  tho  neighborhood  a  canal  railed  'LaAzequia 
Imperial  de  Aragon,'  which  is  intended  for  purpose*  of  irri- 
gation, as  well  us  to  form  a  communication  bv  tlte  Ebro  from 
sea  to  sea  between  Santander  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  Tor- 
tosa  on  the  shore*  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  distance  of  more 
than  one  hundred  Spanish  leagues.    Il  was  begun  m  14:9, 
under  Charles  V. ;  but  the  work,  which  has  been  abandoned 
and  resumed  several  times,  is  far  from  beinjr 
What  little  is  done  however  spreads  wealth  and  abund 
over  the  neighbouring  districts;  the  plain  of  Sarago***, 
which  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  being  much  benefited 
by  it.     Most  of  the  streets  of  Saragossa  are  narrow  and 
crooked;  the  houses  are-  old,  but  regularly  built.  The 
city  however  has  many  remarkable  buildings.   The  Lonja, 
or  the  Exchange,  is  a  fine  sione  edifice,  round  which 
marble  busts  of  most  of  the  king*  of  Aragon  are  placed  in 
niches;  the  large  hall  is  the  place  wbcie  the  rorporalioa 
assembles.    Nearly  opposite  to  the  Lonja  is  La  Cata  a>  la 
Diputacion,  a  noble  building  erected  by  Alfonso  V..  in  the 
principal  hall  of  which  are  portraits  of  the  kings  of  Aragon. 
It  serves  for  the. sittings*  of  the  Audiencia,  or  court  of  ma- 
gistrates.  The  palace  of  La  Aljaferia,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Aragon,  is  a  fine  square  building  with 
towers  at  the  angles ;  it  wa*  built  by  Abu  J  afar  Al-tnu^ain- 
billah.  whence  its  present  name,  which  is  a  c. irruption  of 
At  jaferiyyah.  '  La  Casa  de  la  M  isericordia,'  or  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, built  by  Ferdinand  V-,  Ihe  last  king  of  Aragon,  is  also 
much  admired  for  Us  solidity  and  beautiful  proportion* 
The  metropolitan  church,  called  'LaSeu;  is  distinguished 
by  its  elaborate  front  and  high  lower.    •Nuestra  Senora  del 
Pilar'  is  likewise  a  superb  building.    The  principal  altar, 
built  entirely  of  alabaster,  in  the  Gothic  style,  is  greatly  ad- 
mired ok  a  piece  of  antient  sculpture.    In  the  middle  of  the 
church,  under  n  high  dome,  stands  the  figure  of  the  Virgin 
on  a  marble  pillar,  which  the  people  of  the  place  believe  to 
be  the  same  on  which  she  is  supposed  to  have  made  her  ap- 
pearance to  Santiago.    Many  other  monastic  buildings  are 
deserving  of  attention :  San  Cayetano,  Santa  Lucia,  the 
palace  or  the  Inquisition,  and  Santa  Engrana.  M«*t  of  these 
however  were  either  entirely  destroyed  or  riddled  through 
with  shot  during  the  two  sieges  of  the  city  by  the  French. 
Another  singular  edifice  in  Saragossa  is  the  leaning  tower 
(Torre  Nueva),  w-hich  in  point  of  inclination  rival*  if  H 
does  not  exceed  that  of  Pisa.  It  has  remained  in  its  present 
inclined  position  since  1694.  the  year  in  which  it  was  built. 
Saragossa  has  eight  gates,  besides  the  four  old  ones  in  the 
wall  of  Augustus,  part  of  which  may  still  be  traced.  There 
in  a  university,  founded  in  the  year  1474,  and  attended  by 
about  1500  students,  chiefly  natives  of  the  province.    A  so- 
ciety of  Friends  of  the  Country  C  Amigos  del  Paw  ),  insti- 
tuted about  the  end  of  tlie  last  century,  support*  professorship* 
of  political  economy,  botany,  agriculture,  chemistry,  drawing, 
and  mathematics.     There  is  also   an  academy  called 
'Academia  de  Nobles  Artes,'  which  in  former  time*  pro- 
duced some  eminent  painters  and  sculptor*;  and  a  pubin 
library. 
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Saragossa  was  formerly  called  Saldube  or  Saldyva.  (Pliiu 
lib.  iii.)    It  was  in  a  flourishing  state  under  the  Romans, 
and  the  emperor  Augustus  having  colonised  it  with  the 
veterans  of  the  fourth,  sixth,  and  tenth  legions,  it  was 
called  Caesaraugusta,  which  word  was  by  the  Arabs  cor- 
rupted into  Saracotta,  whence  its  present  name  'Zaragoza,' 
or,  as  written  by  antient  authors,  Caragofa.   In  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  the  place  Rave  name  to  one  of  the  seven 
*  Convcntus'  of  Hispania  Citerior  (Crosaraugustanus.)  The 
Goths  under  their  king  Euric  took  it  about  470.  On 
the  invasion  of  the  Peninsula  by  the  Arabs,  it  shared  (lie 
fate  of  other  large  cities,  and  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
Musa  Ibn  Nosseyr  in  the  year  712.    [Musa.]    When  the 
dynasty  of  the  Beni  Umeyyah  of  Cordova  was  overthrown 
by  Ali  Ibn  Ha  mud,  of  the  posterity  of  Idris,  the  governor  of 
Saragossa,  like  those  of  Toledo,  Seville,  Granada,  and  other 
wealthy  cities  of  Mohammedan  Spain,  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  usurper,  and  declared  himself 
independent    Saragossa  and  the  whole  of  Aragon,  with  a 
portion  of  old  Castile  and  Catalonia,  were  then  erected  into  a 
kingdom  by  Al-mundhtr  Ibn  Yabya  Al-tojibf,  who  not 
only  maintained  himself  in  it,  but  transmitted  it  to  his  pos- 
terity.   At  his  death,  in  1039,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Yahya,  who  was  shortly  after  dethroned  byjSulcyman  Ibn 
II dd  Al-jodhamS,  surnamed  Abu  Ayiib,  who  held  the  em-  j 
wire  until  he  died  in  the  year  of  the  llijra  438  (ad.  104G-7). 
lie  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Abu  Jal'ar  Ahmed,  surnamed 
Al-muktadir-billah.  who  died  in  474  (a.d.  1081-2).  Tlie 
other  Mohammedan  kings  of  Aragon  were:  Abu  Amir 
Jtisuf,  Al  rautamen-billah,  who  died  in  478  (a-d.  1085-6); 
Abu  Jafar  Ahmed,  surnamed  Al-mustaiu-hillah,  who  was 
killed  near  Tudela,  in  battle  with  the  king  of  Aragon,  in  j 
503  (a.d.  1109-10);  Abdu-l-raalik  Abu  Merw an,  surnamed 
Omodu-d-daulah  (the  column  of  the  state),  under  whose 
reign  (a  d.  1018)  Alfonso  I.  of  Aragon  made  himself  master  i 
of  Saragossa,  after  a  siege  of  eight  months;  and  lastly,  ] 
Ahmed  Al-mustanser,  surnamed  Seyt'u-d-daulah  (the  sword 
of  the  slate),  who,  after  the  loss  of  the  capital,  maintained  1 
himself  in  a  part  of  his  family  dominions  until  he  was  killed 
in  battle  with  the  Christians  near  the  town  of  Albefete,  in 
1145.    Under  the  Christians  Aragon  remained  a  separate 
kingdom,  until,  by  the  accession  of  Charles  V.  to  the  throne 
of  Spain  as  the  representative  of  the  rights  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  it  became  a  province  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
[Aragon.]     It  preserved  nevertheless  its  own  laws  and 
most  of  its  antient  privileges  and  exemptions,  as  well  as  a 
pait  of  its  liberal  institutions,  until  Philip  II.,  having 
taken  offence  at  the  interference  of  the  Ara^onese  in  the 
ease  of  his  secretary  Antonio  Perez,  marched  his  array  into 
Siragosso,  put  to  death  the  Justizia  and  several  of  the 
pnneipal  inhabitants,  and  suppressed  the  liberties  of 
Aragon.  [Pkhkz.] 

Saragossa  has  gained  celebrity  by  the  two  sieges  which  it 
sustained  during  the  Peninsular  war.  When  Spain  was 
overrun  by  French  troops,  Saragossa  was  one  of  the  cities 
whuse  inhabitants  resolved  to  perish  rather  than  submit. 
A  French  army  having  invested  it  in  May,  1808,  the  people 
of  Saragossa  appointed  Palafox  their  commander,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  defence.  Saragossa  being  an  open  city,  the 
French  had  no  difficulty  to  encounter  in  the  approach. 
They  earned  the  post  of  Torrero,  and  some  other  exterior 
woiks.  though  not  without  great  loss,  pushed  forward  their 
attacks  against  tlie  gates  of  El  Porlillo  and  El  Carmen, 
bombarded  the  city,  and  forcing  their  way  into  it  by 
the  gate  of  Santa  Engracia,  at  length  made  themselves 
masters  of  nearly  hall  of  Saragossa.  The  French  general 
summoned  Palafox  to  surrender  in  the  following  laco- 
nic sentence:  'Head-quarters,  Santa  Engracia:  Capitu- 
lation.' Palafox' s  auswer  was  equally  laconic  :  '  Head- 
quarters, Saragossa:  War  to  the  knife.  A  council  of  war 
was  now  summoned  by  the  Spanish  commander,  in  which 
it  wa»  rcAolved  to  defend  the  remaining  quarters  of  the 
city  inch  by  inch,  and  to  retire,  in  case  of  defeat,  across  the 
Kbro  into  the  suburbs,  after  destroying  the  bridge.  The 
resolution  being  unanimously  adopted  bv  the  inhabitants, 
tho  French  were  that  very  night  attacked  with  irresistible 
fury.  The  struggle  continued  for  eleven  days,  almost  with- 
out intermission,  until  the  French  general,  convinced  that 
be  could  no  longer  hold  his  position  within  the  cilv,  raised 
the  siege,  with  the  loss  of  several  thousand  men.  To  obtain 
possession  of  Saragossa  was,  on  many  accounts,  an  object 
of  great  importance  to  the  French.  Accordingly,  in  No- 
r,  1808,  a  large  army  under  Marshals 


Mortier  marched  to  re-commence  the  siege.  Palafox,  having 
imprudently  sallied  out.  was  defeated  at  Tudela,  and  a^am 
under  the  walls  ef  Saragoi«a,  and  the  place  was  invested. 
The  French  having  speedily  carriod  all  the  outworks,  a 
furious  bombardment  began,  and  almost  hourly  combat* 
took  place,  in  which  the  besieged  fought  with  desperate 
valour.  At  length,  on  the  27th  January,  I809.  a  general 
assault  was  made,  and  the  French  established  themselves 
on  the  breaches,  and  thence  penetrated  into  the  city,  where 
they  met  with  the  most  obstinate  resistance — old  men, 
women,  and  children  all  took  part  in  endeavouring  to  stop 
the  progress  of  tho  enemy.  Not  only  street  by  street,  but 
house  by  house  and  room  by  room  were  contended  for  like 
the  outworks  of  a  fortress,  and  often  taken  and  retaken. 
At  last  an  epidemic  fever  broke  out  among  the  besieged, 
who,  after  losing  nearly  a  fifth  of  their  numbers,  surren- 
dered upon  honourable  terms.  During  tho  second  siege  of 
Saragossa.  a  young  woman  of  the  lower  classes  distinguished 
herself  by  her  bsavcry  ;  and  her  name  will  descend  to  pos- 
terity as  the  *  Maid  of  Saragossa.'  Another  remarkable 
instance  of  the  obstinate  valour  of  the  people  of  Saragossa 
occurred  some  time  ago:— On  the  2nd  March,  l838,Cabanero, 
one  of  Don  Cat  los's  generals,  succeeded  in  penetrating  at 
night  into. the  city,  and  taking  possession  of  the  principal 
posts.  The  people  however  were  not  disheartened.  With- 
out chiefs,  and  badly  armed,  they  fell  upon  the  assailants, 
made  2000  prisoners,  and  expelled  the  remainder  from 
their  walls.  A  detailed  history  of  tho  two  sieges  of  Sara- 
gossa by  the  French  was  published  by  Ibieca,  under  the 
title  '  Histoha  de  los  dos  Siliosdc  Zaragoza,' Burgos,  1830-1, 
3  vols.  8vo, 

Saragossa  is  now  the  capital  of  tho  province  of  that  name. 
It  is  also  the  see  of  an  archbishop.  The  population  is  es- 
timated at  20,000.  It  is  17i  miles  east-north-east  of  Madrid, 
in  38°  14'  N.  lat.  and  Is  42'  W.  long. 

SARAISK.  [Uiasan] 

SARATO'GA  SPRlNGS.au  incorporated  village  in  the 
state  of  New  York  and  county  of  Saratoga,  North  America, 
is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  in  43"  4'  N.  lat. 
and  73°  40'  W.  long..  163  miles  north  from  New  York.  30 
miles  north  from  Albany,  and  16  miles  Bouih  from  Glens 
Falls,  all  direct  distances.  This  village  derives  it*  celebrity 
from  its  mineral  springs;  it  is  indeed  the  great  watering- 
place  of  the  United  Stales,  as  many  as  1600  persons  having 
been  known  to  arrive  in  a  week.  It  consists  of  ono  hand- 
some broad  street  bordered  with  trees,  in  which  there  are 
many  hotels,  four  or  five  of  them,  especially  the  Congress 
Hall  hotel,  being  of  the  largest  and  most  splendid  descrip- 
tion, and  occupied  in  the  summer  and  autumn  by  some  of 
the  richest  and  most  distinguished  persons  in  America. 
The  settled  population  in  1830  was  2461.  Saratoga  Springs 
is  connected  with  Albany  by  two  railroads,  the  M«hawk 
and  Hudson  railroad,  which  extends  from  Albany  to  Sche- 
nectady, 16  miles,  and  the  Saratoga  and  Schenectady  rail- 
road, which  extends  from  Schenectady  to  Saratoga  Springs, 
21^  miles.  Ballston  Spa,  seven  miles  south-west  from  Sara- 
toga Springs,  is  another  village  frequented  for  its  mineral 
waters.  The  environs  of  both  places  consist  of  nothing  but 
plains  and  hills  of  sand,  producing  a  scanty  crop  between 
dark  pine-trees.  There  are  fourteen  springs  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  and  four  at  Ballston  Spa.  Tin}  temperature  is 
nearly  uniform,  varying  from  48*  to  52°  Fahrenheit,  and 
the  quantity  of  water  is  not  perceptibly  altered  by  the  dif- 
ference of  seasons.  The  waters  arc  purgative  and  stimulant, 
and  arc  chiefly  useful  in  dyspepsia,  chronic  rheumatism,  and 
diseases  of  tho  skin.  The  Congress  Spring  is  the  one  most 
resorted  to,  a  gallon  of  the  water  of  which  contains,  ac- 
cording to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Steel,  the  following  ingre- 
dients : — 

GrsiBi. 

Muriate  of  soda*       .       .       471 '5 
Carbonate  of  soda     .       .  16*5 
Carbonate  of  lime     .       .  178*476 
Carbonate  of  magnesia      .  3*336 
Carbonate  of  iron      .       .  6*  168 


 76  grain?, 

and  343  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  an  exceedingly 
large  quantity,  perhaps  greater  than  is  contained  in  any 
other  spring  yet  discovered. 

(Encyclopipdia  Americana;   Stuart's  Three  Years  in 

inlt.wrhich  wm  formerly  lupixxH  to  rw  »  cum-wainl  of 
cmll«l'  miial'  »/  »n*i  I  tmi  hu 
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North  America;  Arfwedson'a  United  State*  and  Canada 
in  1832-3-4;  and  as  to  the  convention  of  Saratoga,  Bur- 

OOYNK.] 

SARATOW,  a  government  of  Asiatic  Russia,  lies  be- 
tween 48*  and  53°  N.  lat,  and  42a  Hi'  and  50°  20'  E.  long. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pen  so,  Simbirsk,  and  Oren- 
burg, on  the  east  and  south  by  Astrakhan,  and  on  the  west 
by  Tarabow,  Voronesh,  and  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 
The  northern  frontier  is  375  miles  in  extent,  but  the  southern 
only  75  miles.  The  area,  according  to  Schubert,  is  90,000 
square  mile*;  but  Koppen,  who  is  probably  correct,  makes 
it  73,000,  and  the  population  1.564,000.  The  soil  of  this 
government  is  very  unequal :  to  the  east  or  the  Volga,  which 
traverses  it  from  north  to  south,  nnd  divides  it  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions,  it  forms  an  immense  steppo.  destitute  of 
wood  and  fresh  water,  and  everywhere  exposed  to  the 
winds;  on  the  west  of  (he  Volga  tl>e  surface  i*  undulating 
and  varied  with  hills,  very  fruitful  in  the  northern  part,  but 
poor  and  stony  towards  the  south.  The  steppe  is  Hat,  ex- 
cept towards  tho  north,  where  the  last  branches  of  the 
Obchtchei  Syrt,  a  range  of  sand-hills,  extend  to  the  Volga. 
In  the  western  portion  there  are  hills  of  slate  and 
limestone,  which  arc  pretty  elevated  in  the  south,  and  ac- 
company the  right  bank  of  the  Volga  as  far  as  Zaritzyn. 
These  bills  separate  tho  Volga  from  the  Don,  which  ap- 
proaches it  near  Zaritzyn,  and  seem  to  form  an  invincible 
obstacle  to  the  junction  of  those  two  rivers,  which  was  con- 
templated by  Peter  the  Great.  The  Volga  traverses  the 
government  in  its  whole  lengih  from  north  to  south,  as  far 
as  Sarepta  below  Zaritzyn,  where  it  forms  an  elbow,  and, 
running  to  the  east,  divides  this  government  from  that  of 
Astrakhan.  It  receives  some  small  streams,  both  on  the 
east  and  west.  To  the  west  of  the  Volga  there  are  some 
tributaries  of  the  Don,  which  run  from  south  to  north.  In 
the  eastern  part  there  are  many  lakes,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  is  the  salt-lake  of  Ellon,  on  the  south-east, 
towards  the  frontier  of  Astrakhan.  'The  appearance  of 
this  lake.'  says  Erdmann,  'is  very  singular:  in  the  hottest 
season  you  fancy  that  you  have  before  you  a  sea  covered 
with  ico  and  snow ;  so  great  is  the  illusion  produced  by  the 
crystallized  salt  along  the  banks  and  over  the  whole  surface." 
On  the  north  side  the  banks  rise  rapidly;  on  the  south 
access  to  it  is  easy.  The  lake  is  of  an  oval  form,  the  longest 
diameter  being  about  1 1  mires  and  the  shortest  nearly  9 
miles.  The  superficial  extent  U  45,500  English  acres.  It  yields 
annually  10  million  poods  (360  million  pounds),  producing, 
when  rcQned,  at  least  100,000  tons  of  pure  salt,  in  collect- 
ing which' 1 0,000  workmen  are  employed.  There  are  some 
other  less  considerable  salt  lakes.  Ihe  climate  is  temperate, 
the  air  dry  and  healthy.  The  mean  summer  heat  is  64*. 
and  the  mean  winter  cold  23°;  tho  greatest  cold  is 
-17°  and  the  greatest  heat  +97"  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer. Violent  whirlwinds  are  frequent.  The  steppe 
beyond  the  Volga  serves  only  Tor  pasturage,  and  it  is  only 
along  the  batiks  that  we  meot  with  a  little  cultivation.  To 
the  west  of  the  Volga,  on  the  contrary,  agriculture  is  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants;  and  in  the  north-west 
part  the  soil  is  so  rich  as  to  need  no  manure.  A  harvest 
which  docs  hot  yield  live-fold  is  considered  to  be  a  bad  one. 
The  kind  of  grain  most  cultivated  is  rye;  then  wheat  and 
oats,  as  well  as  millet  and  peas,  flax  and  hemp.  'The  foreign 
colonists  have  introduced  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  hops, 
and  madder.  The  inhabitants  cultivate  melons  (especially 
water-melons),  fruit-trees,  and  even  vines  about  Sarepta, 
and  mulberry -trees  at  Saratov.  The  forests,  which  are 
chiefly  to  the  north- wot,  consist  of  oaks,  pines,  mnples,  and 
poplars,  but  though  pretty  extensive,  they  do  not  suffice  for 
the  general  consumption.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is,  next  to 
agriculture,  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants;  the 
breed  of  sheep,  which  )ield  coarse  wool,  has  been  improved 
by  tho  importation  of  merinos.  The  Tartars  keep  a  great 
quantity  of  bees.  Game  is  still  abundant  in  the  north-west 
parts.  The  fisheries  on  the  Volga  not  only  supply  Uic  home 
consumption,  but  furnish  a  large  surplus  for  exportation. 
The  minerals  are  salt,  millstones,  and  a  little  iron. 

The  population  of  this  government  is  composed  of  Rus- 
sians, Tartars.  Cossacks,  and  other  tribes,  besides  a  great 
number  of  foreign  colonists.  At  the  accession  of  Catherine 
II.,  the  population  was  extremely  scanty,  nnd  that  sovereign, 
wishing  to  introduce  agriculture  and  civilization,  turned  her 
thoughts  to  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  object.  As  no 
Russian  province  was  sufficiently  peopled  to  spare  any  part 
of  its  inhabitants,  the  empress  invited  foreign  colonists  to 


settle  in  lands  on  tho  banks  of  the  Volga,  which  were  allotted 
to  them  with  very  great  privileges.    Many  Swiss  and  Ger- 
mans came  to  Saratow,  where  they  were  joined  by  somt 
French  and  Swedish  families;  ihe  whole  number  was  neurit 
10,000.   They  were  received  at  first  in  16  large  barracks 
neor  the  town,  and  afterwards  houses  were  built  for  them 
on  tho  land  assigned  to  them ;  the  empress  presented  tbeis 
with  the  utensils,  flocks,  draught-cattle,  and  seed  corn, 
and  provisions  for  their  subsistence  for  a  considerable  time; 
she  also  exempted  them  for  ten  years  from  all  taxes.  Thus 
they  soon  prospered,  and  gradually  founded  104  villages, 
some  of  which  are  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga,  near  (he 
river,  or  at  the  mouth  of  its  tributaries.    Most  of  them  how- 
ever are  on  the  right  bank  between  Volgsk  and  Kamy 
schinst,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Mcdweditza  and  of  lbs 
Ilawlia,  which  fall  into  the  Don.     The  names  of  Soleure, 
Schaffhauscn,  Zurich,  Glaris,  Lucerne,  Unterwalden,  kc, 
which  are  given  to  these  villages,  indicate  the  original  coun- 
trv  of  the  founders.     Seventy-three  of  these  colonics  hare 
Protestant  churches:  in  most  of  the  others  the  people  pro- 
fess the  Roman  Catholic  religion.     The  little  town  of 
Sarepta  was  founded  by  tho  Moravian  brethren,  wbo  ire 
still  its  only  inhabitants. 

In  the  year  1836  the  population  of  these  colonies  amour  fed 
to  109,795,  and  it  appears  to.be  rapidly  increasing,  form 
that  same  year  Ihere  were  6330  births,  and  only  2108  deaths. 
Yet  still  ihe  government  is  very  thinly  peopled,  there  being 
only  21 1  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  The  emperor  has 
therefore  resolved,  by  a  decree  issued  in  March  this  year 
(1641).  to  remove  from  tlie  crown  I  mils  in  the  better  peopled 
governments  many  thousand  peasants  to  those  of  Saratow. 
Orenburg,  and  Ekatarinoslaf,  many  of  whom  will  doubtless 
regret  leaving  their  homes,  hut  will  be  indemnified  by  the 
superior  advantages  they  will  find  in  their  new  country. 

Saratow,  ihe  capital,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Volga,  in  51*  3r  N.  lat  and  46"  E.  long.,  in  an  and  and 
barren  valley,  between  ihe  river  and  a  range  of  pretty  high 
calcareous  mountains.  The  town,  which  is  neither  hand- 
some nor  regular,  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  toani; 
it  was. built  on  its  present  site  in  1665.  and  has  been  fre- 
quently ravaged  by  fire.  In  the  year  1811,  1  700  house* 
were  reduced  to  ashes.  The  greater  part  of  the  city  is  built 
of  wood,  there  being  at  present  only  360  houses  of  stone  or 
brick,  and  2874  of  wood.  Some  of  the  former  are  very 
handsome,  and  Ihere  are  7  stone  and  several  wooden 
churches,  1  convents,  and  a  very  large  market  place  or 
bazaar.  There  is  likewise  a  gymnasium  and  a  botanic 
garden.  Saratow  is  the  scat  of  a  consistory  for  the  Pro- 
testant communities  (except  the  Moravians  at  Sarepta)  in 
tho  governments  of  Saratow,  Astrakhan,  Voronesh,  Tam- 
bovv.  Riiisan,  I'ensa,  Simbirsk,  Kasan,  Orenburg,  and  Perm, 
amounting  to  above  600,000  souls,  most  of  whom  are  foreign 
colonists.  Tho  inhabitants  were  officially  stated  to  be  2 1.574 
males  and  20,794  females.  The  increasing  population  of  the 
colonies  hus  had  an  influence  on  that  of  the  chief  town, which 
is  the  centre  of  a  very  extensive  and  advantageous  trade, 
Volgsk,  with  K500  inhabitants,  is  a  very  pretty  town,  built 
at  tho  foot  of  a  high  mountain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga, 
about  90  miles  above  Saratow :  it  is 'inhabited  by  wealthy 
merchants,  who  carry  on  a  considerable  trade.  The  nest 
town  of  Sarepta  was  founded  in  1765.  All  the  streets, 
which  arc  planted  with  poplars,  terminate  in  a  very  large 
market  place,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  which  supplies 
every  house  with  water.  The  Moravians  intended  at  first 
to  follow  agriculture,  but  in  the  midst  of  an  arid  steppe  they 
could  not  execute  this  project;  they  now  have  manufactures 
of  linen,  cloth,  tobacco,  liqueurs,  &c,  with  which  they  carry 
on  considerable  trade  with  the  Calmuks.  Among  the 
public  buildings  there  are  three  deserving  of  notice:  I. 
the  Asylum  of  the  Sisters,  in  which  all  the  unmarried 
women  reside;  2,  the  Asylum  of  the  Brethren,  for  all  the 
unmarried  young  men;  and  3,  that  for  widows:  in  t lie 
first  two  there  are  schools.  Tho  gardens  round  the  torn 
are  cultivated  with  extreme  care. 

(Stein:  Cannabich;  Hornchelmann ;  Schnitzlcr.) 

SARCOCELE  (from  capl,  flesh,  and  *$Xrj,  a  tumor)  is 
the  name  of  a  disease  by  which  the  testicle  becomes  altered 
from  its  natural  structure  and  converted  into  a  hard  fle»h- 
likc  substance.  The  term  however  is  of  such  general  im- 
port, that  there  are  few  diseases  of  the  testicle  which  may 
not  be  included  under  it ;  accordingly  the  older  writers 
called  all  indurations  and  enlargements  of  this  organ  sarco- 
celes,  whether  they  were  of  a  benign  or  of  a  malignant 
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nature.  In  modern  phraseology  the  term  is  restricted  to 
certain  chronic  enlargements  and  indurations  of  (he  body 
of  the  testis,  of  a  perfectly  benignant  character,  but  incon- 
venient on  account  of  their  size  and  weight.  These  swell- 
ing* may  continue  for  years  without  undergoing  any  visible 
change,  or  a  sudden  increase  in  their  bulk  may  arise,  and 
the  testicle  be  converted  mio  a  painful,  ulcerated,  ami  in- 
curable  mass  of  disease.  Sarcocelc  may  be  distinguished 
from  hydrocele,  the  disease  which  roost  nearly  resembles  it, 
by  its  hardness,  weight,  and  want  of  transparency;  but  oc- 
casionally the  two  diseases  are  met  with  together,  and  this 
compound  affection  is  called  hydrosarcocete.  With  respect 
to  the  treatment  of  sarcocele,  various  and  rather  opposite 
remedies  have  at  times  proved  successful.  When  the  en- 
largement is  accompanied  by  pain  or  any  degree  of  inflam- 
mation, leeches,  hot  fomentations,  and  poultice*  applied 
externally,  with  the  administration  of  an  emetic,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  general  antiphlogistic  regimen,  would  seem  to 
U*  indicated.  When  the  disease  is  altogether  chronic,  sti- 
mulating lotions,  liniments,  or  ointments  may  be  applied  to 
the  swelling.  In  either  case,  the  ui-e  of  a  suspensory 
bandage  or  bag  truss  for  the  support  of  the  part  should  not 
Imi  neglected.  If  these  means  fail  in  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  extirpation  of  the  gland  must  be  bad  re- 
course to. 

SARCOIDEA,  a  group  of  Polypiaria,  of  which  the  type 
is  the  old  Linnman  genus  Alcyotnuin. 

On  a  general  view  of  the  structures  of  invertebral  ani- 
mals, wo  perceive  in  regard  to  their  dermal  system  variations 
of  much  importance,  coincident  with  the  habits  of  life  to 
which  the  individuals  are  destined.  Among  the  acephalous 
mollusca,  for  example,  it  isabeauliful  subject  of  investigation 
to  examine  into  the  u»e  of  the  shelly  valves  which  opvu  and 
shut  for  respiration  and  motion  in  the  Canliacero,  which  open 
for  respiration  only  in  the  oyster,  and  which  are  not  required 
to  open  at  all  in  the  same  sense  in  the  Pholadarue.  Com- 
paring with  these  last  the  Tunicata,  we  pass  gradually  down 
to  the  Ascidioid  Polypiaria.  and  thus  become  familiarised 
with  tho  ciliary  movements  and  aquiferous  tubes  of  the 
different  groups  of  polypi. 

The  relation  of  the  hard  parts  associated  with  the  retractile 
substance  of  polypi  to  the  way  of  life  of  these  animals,  is 
probably  in  reality  quite  as  close  and  important  as  among  the 
uiullusca,  but  it  is  not  so  obvious.  In  the  stony  radiated  plate 
of  Fungia,  the  stony  internal  ramose  axis  of  Corallium,  the 
half  stony  and  half-horny  axis  of  IsU,  the  wholly  horny 
axis  of  Antipathes,  and  the  fibrous  skeletons  of  Alcyonium 
and  Spongia,  we  see  in  general  terms  the  use  of  these  parts 
as  supports  ('  fulcia')  to  the  more  active  and  animated 
pans,  affording  the  requisite  attachments,  and  permuting 
the  assumption  of  suitable  general  shapes.  Though  insu- 
lated in  some  degree  from  the  soft  animal  parts,  they  ore 
perhaps  not  to  be  viewed  as  merely  inorganic  or  even  extra- 
vascular  parts,  a/iy  more  than  the  wood  of  a  dicotyledonous 
tree,  which  no  longer  serves  to  convey  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion the  fluids  which  are  circulated  through  it. 

These  considerations  give  more  importance  to  the  classi- 
fications of  Polypiaria  from  the  stony,  homy,  fleshy,  or 
gelaiinous  character  of  their  mass,  than  might  at  first  sight 
appear.  In  the  Sarcoid  (or  sarcinoid.  or  carnose)  Polypi- 
ana  we  may  imagine  the  distinct  collected  axis  of  Corallium 
or  Pennatula  to  be  ramified  and  reticulated,  and  so  involved 
(empale)  in  the  more  active  gelatinous  mass,  as  to  lose  its 
distinctive  character ;  we  have  then  the  alcyonium.  One 
step  further,  let  this  expanded  reticulation  of  fibres  acquire 
somewhat  more  of  rigidity,  and  the  gelatinous  mass,  still 
united  with  it,  become  apolypiferous  (as  a  plant  may  be 
supposed  to  become  tlowerless),  and  we  have  the  sponge, 
perhaps  the  last,  and  yet  not  really  doubtful  term  in  the 
descending  series  or  radiated  invertebral  life. 

Lamouroux  employs  the  title  Polypiaria  Sarcoidea  for 
one  of  his  three  great  divisions  of  Polypiaria  (1S21).  The 
arrangement  stands  thus  :  — 

Div.  I.  Supports  flexible  or  not  entirely  stony. 

2.  „      entirely  stony,  and  not  flexible 

3.  „      fleshy,  more  or  less  irritable,  and  without 

central  axis. 

This  division  Includes  three  orders,  viz.:— ■ 

Alcyonia?,  in  which  ore  eight  genera,  viz.  Alcyonium, 
Lobularia,  Ammothea,  Xenia,  Anthelia,  Alcyonidia,  Alcy- 
onella,  Hallirrhoe. 

Polyclinic  (belonging  to  Junicata). 

Actmari<c,  in  wbtch  are  seven  genera,  vix.  Chenendo- 


riora.  Hypalirous,  Lymnoria,  Pelagia,  MontUvaltia,  Isaura, 

lcrea.    (These  arc  fossil  groups.) 

This  system  is  mainly  based  on  the  previous  labours  of 
Lamarck  (1816),  who  placed  Alcyonium  in  his  group  of 
Pol)  piers  cmpates,  but  gave,  after  Savigny  (to  whom  we 
owe  most  of  our  knowledge  of  these  animals),  in  his  group 
of  Polypiers  lubifexes,  the  genera  Anthelia,  Xenio,  Ammo- 
thea, Lobularia. 

Blainville  (1834)  includes  in  his  Sarcinoidea,  the  fourth 
family  of  Zoophytana,  the  Alcyonoid  l>pes  of  organization, 
and  notices  eleven  generu,  viz.  Briarcum,  Lobularia,  Am- 
mothea, Xenia,  Nepthya.  Anthelia,  Alcyonium,  Cydonium, 
Pulinoncllum,  Mos-ariuro.Cliona;  but  remarks  that  several 
of  them  are  of  small  importance. 

In  Dr.  Johnston's  very  commendable  arrangement  (Hri- 
tuh  Zoophytes,  p.  70,  76.  1838)  the  Alcyonidx-  form  a  fa- 
mily of  Asteroid  Polipiaria. 

From  Blainville  we  take  the  following  characters  of  the 
family  and  the  genera: — 

Family,  Sarcoidea  or  Sarcinoldea. 

Animals  polypifotm,  with  (mostly)  eight  pinnated  tenla- 
cula,  more  or  less  immeised,  and  scattered  on  the  surface  of 
a  common  polymorphous,  irregular,  rloiiiy,  adherent  mais ; 
the  matt  is  composed  of  one  (subcriform)  substance,  and 
supported  by  (calcareous)  aciculro.  (The  animals  much  re- 
semble those  of  Pennatula.) 

N.B.  All  the  genera  have  eight  pinnatod  tentacula,  except 
when  the  contrary  is  mentioned. 

Genus  Briareum.  Blainville. 

Animals  thick,  issuing  from  prominences  irregularly 
scattered  on  the  polyparium.  which  is  widely  ntlached, 
snbiainosc.  externally  composed  of  a  fleshy  thick  distinct 
envelope,  internally  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  closely 
fasciculated  aciculro. 

Example.  — Biiareum  gorgonoidoum.  (Gorgonia  Btia- 
reus,  Linn.,  Grael.)    Sol.  and  EHU.  tab.  14,  llgs.  I  and  2. 

Genus  lobularia. 

Animals  entirely  retractile  into  suboctangular  cells, 
which  are  scattered  on  the  maN».  hut  aie  especially  more 
numerous  on  the  digitated  extrerouie>  thereof:  mass  more 
or  less  pediccllajed  and  widely  attache 

Example —Lobularia  digitata.  (Alcyonium  manus  dia- 
boli.)  Common  on  the  English  coasts.  Dr.  Johnston  re- 
tains for  this  group  the  name  Alcyonium. 

Genus  Ammothea.  Savigny. 

Animals  rather  short,  not  retractile,  scattered,  and  nu- 
merous on  the  whole  surface  of  the  short  crowded  divisions 
of  a  common  plant-like  attached  man.  (The  nonreiraciility 
of  the  Polypi  is  the  main  characier.) 

Example.— Ammothea  virescens,    Red  Sea. 

Genus  Xenia,  Savigny. 
Pinnules  of  the  tentacula  in  several  rows  ;  tentacula 
not  retractile  at  the  base :  animals  collected  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  short-lobcd  ramifications  from  a  membranaceous 
base. 

Example.— Xenia  umbellata,  Savigny.    Red  Sea. 

Genus  Nepthya,  Savigny. 

Animals  not  retractile,  prominent  on  the  surface  of  many 
hook-lbruied  spiculiferous  lobes,  supported  oil  pedicles 
from  a  common  enlarged  base  of  attachment. 

Example.— Nepthya Savignii.  (Blainvilles  « Actinologie,' 
pi.  88,  fig.  C.)  Egypt. 

Genus  Anthelia. 

Animals  half-retractile  and  prominent  on  (herissaut)  the 
surface  of  a  crustiform  attached  mass. 

Example. — Amhelia  glauea,  Savigny.    Red  Sea. 

Genus  Alc>onium,  Fleming.  (Adopted  by  Blainville.) 

Circle  of  tentacula  complele:  fleshy  bases  arborescent, 
investing  or  adnate,  and  regularly  covered  with  poljpifc- 
rous  papilla?. 

According  to  Lamouroux  and  Fleming,  Alcyonium  gela- 
tinogum  (Alcyonidiura,  Lam.)  has  12.  A.  birsutum  18  to 
20,  and  A.  echinatum  12  simple  tentacula.  They  cannot 
therefore  even  belong  to  this  family.  The  old  genus  Alcyo- 
nium is  in  fact  lost  in  the  mo  lem  divisions,  or  applied  to 
forms  and  structures  materially  different. 

Genus  Cydonium,  Jameson. 

Animals  with  an  orifice  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  tenta- 
cula, and  retractilo  into  stelliforra  cells  scattered  in  the 
surface  of  tlw  mass,  which  is  externally  coriaceous,  mter- 
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tially  Qeshy,  and  contains  numerous  stiff  spicules  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface. 

Example. — Cydonium  Mullcri  ;  Alcyonium  cvdonium. 
(Miiller,  Zool.  Dan.,  tab.  81,  fig*.  3,  4.  5.)  Nortli  Sea. 
Genus  Pulmonellum,  Blaitiville. 

Animals  fusiform,  with  six  simple  fntacula  immersed 
in  six  dentate  cells,  on  the  surface  of  a  spheroidal  lobed 
adherent  mast,  which  is  composed  of  a  Ue»hy  substance 
and  spicule.'. 

Example.— Pulmonellum  ficus.    Ellis,  '  Corall.,'  tab.  17, 

f.  1  >.   H,  C.  I  J. 

(Ehroubcrg  properly  doubU  the  propriety  of  this  being 
retained  in  tlie  family  at  all.) 

Genus  Massanuiu,  Btrinwill*  (part  of  Syrapodium, 
Ehrrnberg.) 

Animalt  contained  in  five-rayed  cells,  on  the  surface  of 
an  amorphous  spongoid  mass.  (According  to  Ehrenbeig  the 
polypi  are  really  octntentaculate.) 

Example. — Massanum  massa.  tM  tiller's  Zooloffia  Da- 
nica,  pi.  81,  figs.  1,  2.)    North  Sea. 

Genus  Cliona,  Grant. 

Animals  cylindric,  slender,  transparent,  with  8  timjrfe 
tentacitla,  contained  in  papilloso-tubular  cells  ;  MM  fleshy, 
spieultferous,  anastomosed. 

Example. — Cliona  relata,  Grant.  English  Channel  and 
North  Sea. 

On  reviewing  this  series  of  genera  it  is  very  apparent 
that  the  group  is  not  by  any  means  completely  defined  or 
•atisfactohly  divided.  If  the  tentacula  may  be  pinnated,  or 
simple,  and  from  6  to  °20  iu  number,  and  the  substance 
transparent  or  coriaceous,  gelatinous,  or  fibrous,  the  family 
is  not  properly  characterized. 

Most  of  the  fossil  species  from  tike  chalk  and  oolites,  often 
referred  to  Alcyonoidea,  are  more  probably  of  the  spoiigoid 
type — the  Amorphoioaria  of  Blaiuville. 

SARCO'MA  i-s  a  morbid  tumour  whose  tissue  is  fleshy 
and  moderately  firm.  Several  species  of  sarcoma  were  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Abernethy  in  his  '  Classifies!  iun  of  Tumours,' 
such  ns  the  common  vascular  sarcoma,  the  adipose  or  fatty 
kind,  the  pancreatic,  the  mammary.  &c.  Some  of  these 
still  retain  the  same  names,  but  in  general  the  term  sar- 
coma has  no  other  meaning  in  surgical  works  than  the  in- 
definite one  already  given,  and  includes  all  fleshy  tumours 
that  are  not  cancerous,  or  medullary,  or  melanotic.  [Tu- 
mour] 

SARCOPHAGUS  (from  a  Greek  word,  aap^ayot, 
which  literally  signifies  Jltt*h- eater),  the  name  given  to  the 
R  rypi  i;m  stone  coflins.  It  is  not  known  when  this  strange 
term  was  first  applied  to  thera.  nor  why.  These  coffins  con- 
sist of  two  parts,  a  case  formed  of  one  piece,  and  open  at  the 
top,  in  which  the  mummy  was  to  be  deposited,  aim  a  lid  to 
cover  the  opening.  A  these  sarcophagi  are  generally  of 
hard  stone,  and  often  extremely  hard,  the  working  of  them 
must  have  been  very  expensive,  and  they  could  only  have 
been  made  for  kings  and  very  rich  persons.  There  are 
several  fine  specimens  in  the  British  Museum :  one,  which  was 
brought  from  Alcxaudriu  after  the  capture  of  that  city  from 
the  French,  is  probably  unequalled  by  any  other  yet  dis- 
covered. It  was  found  by  the  French  in  the  court  of  a 
mo>que  of  St.  Athanasius  at  Alexandria,  under  a  small 
building,  where  it  was  a  sort  uf  object  of  adoration  to  the 
Mussulmans,  who  however  had  dulled  two  large  holes  in 
the  bottom  of  it  in  order  to  use  it  as  a  reservoir  of  water  or 
a  bath.  The  material  is  a  sort  of  breccia,  similar  to  the 
Italian  breccia  verde.  and  is  composed  of  rounded  fragments 
of  granite  and  porphyry  sot  in  a  basis  of  deep  green  rock. 
The  porphyry  is  of  the  moat  brilliant  mid  varied  colours. 
Though  the  stone  is  excessively  hard  and  ditlicult  to  work, 
mora  than  a  hundred  square  feet  of  its  surface  bave  been 
sculptured  with  hieroglyphics  of  the  most  delicate  work- 
manship, and  so  small  that  sometimes  ten  or  twelve  are  in- 
cluded m  a  square  inch.  The  number  of  hieroglyphic  cha- 
racters is  said  to  exceed  21,700.  The  sarcophagus  is 
rounded  at  the  head  and  flat  at  the  feet,  the  test  of  it  being 
like  a  larue  box.  It  is  about  10  feet  3  inches  long,  4  feet  2 
inches  wide  at  the  feet,  5  feet  4  inches  wide  at  the  head,  and 
3  feet  9  inches  in  depth.  The  thickness,  measured  across 
the  flat  rim  on  the  top.  varius  from  about  9  to  10  inches.  It 
is  sculptured  both  within  and  without  with  various  figures 
of  men  and  animals  many  of  the  animal  forms  being  of  the 
most  easy  and  correct  outline.  Dr.  Clarke  wrote  a  disser- 
tation to  prove  that  this  sarcophagus  was  the  one  in  which 
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the  embalmed  body  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  placed;  bu 
from  a  consideration  of  the  chief  facts  of  his  funeral  and 
other  circumstances,  it  is  almost  demonstrable  that  the  sir- 
cophagus  was  not  made  for  him.  and  it  is  indeed  improbalk 
that  his  lwdy  was  ever  placed  in  it. 

Another  very  large  sarcophagus  in  the  Museum  appear* 
to  be  made  of  a  species  of  black  basalt,  or  perhaps  a  brercu 
It  has  some  sculjitures  upon  it,  which  have  been  ralicj 
volutes,  but  to  which  in  reality  they  have  little  resemblance. 
The  intaglios  upon  it  are  less  numerous  than  on  the  former, 
but  many  of  them  are  of  a  larger  size. 

There  is  one,  also  in  the  Museum,  which  is  a  very  line 
specimen  of  Egyptian  workmanship.  It  is  made  of  a  reii 
compact  black  stone.  Though  it  differs  very  little  in  ge- 
neral form  from  the  other  sarcophagi,  it  is  so  made  as  in  be 
in  fact  a  mummy-case  of  stone  instead  of  wood,  sculp- 
tured inside  so  as  to  give  room  for  the  round  parts  uf  tut- 
body  and  the  projecting  part  that  indicates  the  feet.  It  «u 
probably  intended  to  be  placed  erect  like  the  other  raumnii 
cases. 

A  beautiful  sarcophagus  of  arragonitc  was  discovered  by 
Bclzoni  in  the  great  tomb  which  he  opened  at  Thebes.  It 
has  the  appearance  of  white  alabaster,  and  is  translucent 
when  a  candle  is  placed  in  it.  It  is  sculptured  mtJiin  and 
without  with  figures  not  moro  than  two  inches  high.  It  a 
9  feet  5  inches  long,  3  feet  7  inches  wide,  and  i  inches 
tbick.  This  unique  specimen  was  bought  by  Sir  John 
Suane  from  Mr.  Salt. 

Tire  two  sarcophagi  found  in  tlie  two  great  pyramids  uf 
Jiteh  ate  of  white  granite.  There  are  no  kietogtypbw* 
sculptured  on  either  of  them. 

For  further  information  see  the  Library  of  EnUrUi-i- 
ins;  Kn'nrtedgg,  '  Egyptian  Antiquities,'  from  which  this 
notice  bas  been  abridged. 

SARCO'PHILUS,  the  name  by  which  M  F.  Cmx* 
designates  a  genus  of  Marsupialta,  founded  on  Duiyurv 
ursinus,  A  net.,  Diddpfiy*  ursina,  Harris,  upon  essential 
characters  which,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  F.  Cuvicr,  veil  it* 
tinguish  it,  and  for  some  of  which  he  acknowledges  that  lie 
is  indebted  to  Professor  Owen,  who  communicated  tubus 
a  skull  of  the  animal. 

M.  F.  Cuvier  states  that  Sarcophiliu  approaches  . 
to  the  Thyladni  than  to  the  liatyuri,  but  that  it  is  \u\ 
different  from  either.  These  differences  are  well  pointed 
out  in  the  last  part  of  his  '  H  isloirc  Naturelle  des  Mainuu 
feres,'  where  a  vory  good  figure  of  the  auioaal  u>  given 
Thnt  by  Harris,  in  '  Linn.  Traus.,'  from  which  the  rai 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  animal,  is  the  article  MaHsi- 
piai.i  \  [vol  xiv.,  p.  4i5],  is  taken,  does  uot  convey  a  satis- 
factory idea  of  the  form  which  we  have  seen  alive  in  ibis 
country,  and  which  is  weU  represented  in  M.  Cuvier'.* 
figures,  of  which  the  subjoined  cut*  are  copies. 


«*»'!  ot  Saicophilui  union*.  (P.  Cur.) 


Saicupliilui  uranu*.   (F.  Cu».J 


SARCORAMPliUS.   [Condor  j  v~1  Tffl 
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SARDANAPA'LUS  is  the  name  by  which  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  designate  the  last  king  of  Assyria.  He 
was  a  wealthy  and  powerful  king,  and  is  said  to  have  built 
two  towns,  Anchiale  and  Tarsus,  in  one  day.  (Steph.  By*., 
c.  'AyxcaXjj;   Suidas,  t>.  ZaplavaraXot ;  com  p.  Herod.,  ii. 
ISO.)   But  he  was  a  man  of  voluptuous  habits,  and  spent 
his  life  in  his  palace  at  Ninua  or  Ninive,  surrounded  by 
women.    The  only  event  of  his  life  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  acted  tike  a  roan  was  also  the  last.   The  common  ac- 
count of  tho  mode  in  which  he  ended  his  life,  at  the  time 
when  his  kingdom  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Medes,  is  given 
by  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii.  24-27)  and  Justin  (i.  3).  Arbaces, 
who  was  his  satrap  in  Media,  one  day  with  great  difficulty 
obtained  admission  to  his  master,  and  to  bis  astonishment 
found  him  engaged  in  his  usual  unmanly  occupations  among 
his  concubine*.    Filled  with  indignation,  Arbaces  on  his 
return  declared  to  his  friends  that  be  could  no  longer  obey 
such  a  king.    A  conspiracy  was  formed,  and  Arbaces,  with 
bis  Medes,  joined  by  Belesys,  a  Babylonian  priest  (probably 
a  Ch&ldaean),  marched  against  Ninive  (comp.  Herod.,  i.  95). 
Sardanapalus  at  first  endeavoured  to  conceal  himself;  ac- 
cording to  others,  he  marched  out  to  meet  the  rebels,  and 
was  successful  in  three  battles;  and  then,  thinking  himself 
safe,  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  usual  pleasures,  and  prepared 
a  grand  feast  for  his  army.    Arbaces  however  in  the  mean 
time  surprised  the  king's  camp,  routed  the  enemy,  and 
drove  the  king  with  a  few  followers  back  to  his  capital. 
Here  Sardanapalus  maintained  himself  for  two  years,  though 
deserted  by  all  the  provinces,  and  when  at  last  he  saw  that 
further  resistance  was  useless,  he  caused  a  pyre  to  be  raised 
on  which  he  burnt  himself  with  all  his  treasures  and  his 
women.    Assyria  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Medes, 
who  united  it  with  Media.   The  time  of  this  event  is  uncer- 
tain ;  some  suppose  that  it  took  place  about  880,  some  again 
place  it  in  the  year  717,  and  others  in  GOG  B  c.   The  name 
of  King  Sardanapalus,  both  in  antient  and  in  modern  times, 
has  been  used  proverbially  to  express  the  highest  degree  of 
voluptuousness  and  effeminacv. 

SARDEGN  A.  SARDINIA,  a  large  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  situated  between  39°  62'  and  41°  17'  N.  lat, 
from  Cape  Spartivento,  tho  most  southern  point,  to  Cape 
Longosardo  on  the  north,  and  between  8"  4'  and  9*  50' E.  long, 
from  Cape  Caccia  near  Alghero,  the  most  western  point,  to 
Cape  Comino  on  the  eastern  coast.    Its  form  is  a  parallelo- 
gram 140  nautical  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  GO  miles,  leaving  out  the  projections.    The  area  is  a  trifle 
larger  than  that  of  Sicily,  according  to  the  admeasurement 
of  Captain  Smyth,  and  so  it  was  considered  by  Scylax,  who 
places  Sardinia  before  Sicily  in  point  of  size.  (Cluverius, 
Sardinia  Antiqua.)  The  eastern  shore  of  Sardinia  faces  the 
coasts  of  Rome  and  Naples,  the  north-eastern  point  of  the 
island,  near  Terranova,  being  about  150  miles  west  by  south 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber,  and  Cape  Carbonaro.  at  the 
south-eastern  extremity,  being  about  3C0  miles  west  of  the 
coast  of  Calabria.    Capo  Spartivento,  the  most  southern 
point  of  Sardinia,  is  about  120  miles  north  of  Cape  Serrat 
on  the  coast  of  Tunis;  and  Capo  Carbonaro,  the  south  east 
point,  is  170  miles  from  Trapani  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
Sicily.    Towards  the  north,  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Straits 
of  Bonifacio,  which  divide  Sardinia  from  Corsica,  is  about 
nine  miles  across;  to  the  westward,  Port  Mahon  in  the 
island  of  Minorca  is  about  200  miles  distant  from  Cape 
Mannu  near  Oristano  on  the  west  coast  of  Sardinia;  and 
the  islands  of  Hyeres  on  the  coast  of  Provence  are  about 
1 80  miles  from  A'sinara  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  Sar- 
dinia.   The  situation  of  Sardinia  is  therefore  central  with 
regard  to  Italy,  Sicily,  Barbary,  France,  and  Spain.  The 
island  contains  excellent  harbours;  S.  Pietro  and  Porto 
Conte  on  the  western  coast,  the  roadsteads  of  Maddalena 
on  tho  northern  and  Terranova  on  the  eastern,  besides  tho 
spacious  bays  of  Cagliari,  Palmes,  Oristano,  and  Algbero, 
and  the  roadsteads  of  Vignola.  Tortoli,  and  Porto  Torres. 

A  chain  of  primitive  mountains  runs  from  north  to  south 
along  the  whole  eastern  side  of  the  island,  occupying  about 
one  third  of  its  surface,  and  forming  the  wild  districts  of 
Galium,  Ogliastra,  Barbargia.  Sarabus,  and  Budui:  this 
range  consists  of  granite  and  schist  ua.  with  large  masses  of 
quartz,  mica,  and  felspar.  Few  of  the  summits  exceed 
3000  feet,  except  the  peak  of  Lirobarra  in  the  Gallora, 
which  is  3G8G  feet  high,  and  the  group  called  Gennrgentu, 
which  is  near  the  centre  of  tho  island,  and  attains  an  eleva- 
tion of  5276  feet.  West  of  this  highland  region,  and  along 
the  central  length  of  the  island,  there  is  a  succession  of  fine 
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plains  intersected  by  ranges  of  smaller  bills,  and  stretching 
in  some  places  as  far  as  the  western  coast,  such  as  at  Oris- 
tano and  Alghero.  The  remaining  part  of  the  western  coast 
is  occupied  by  several  unconnected  mountain-groups,  some 
primitive,  some  secondary,  and  others  of  volcanic  formation, 
jutting  out  in  numerous  and  picturesque  headlands,  and 
giving  to  that  part  of  the  island  a  more  varied  and  pleas- 
ing aspect  than  tho  abrupt  and  iron-bound  eastern  coast. 
At  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  island  are  the  moun- 
tains of  Sulcis,  consisting  of  granite  and  primitive  lime- 
stone, separated  from  the  eastern  chain  by  the  Campidano. 
or  wide  plain  which  spreads  north  of  Cagliari  towards 
Oristano.  North  of  the  Sulcis,  and  separated  from  it  by 
the  romantic  valley  of  lglesias,  are  the  mountains  of  Mur- 
giani  and  Arcucntu,  which  rise  along  the  western  coast,  and 
the  latter  of  which  attains  the  height  of  2315  feet.  North 
of  these  lies  the  deep  gulf  of  Oristano,  and  cast  of  it  is  a 
great  plain,  through  which  flows  the  Tirsi,  the  principal 
river  of  Sardinia.  North  of  this  plain,  and  near  the  western 
coast,  is  the  group  of  Monte  Ferru.  which  rises  279G  feet 
about  the  sea;  and  farther  north  towards  Alghero  is  Monte 
Minerva,  2400  feet  high.  A  succession  of  highlands,  partly 
of  volcanic  formation,  extends  north  of  the  basin  of  the 
Tirsi,  and  quite  across  the  breadth  of  the  island,  through  the 
district  of  Goceano,  and  joins  the  mountains  of  Gallura  on 
tho  eastern  roast.  This  range  divides  the  north-west  part  of 
tho  island  from  the  remainder.  At  the  northern  base  of  it 
is  the  extensive  plain  called  Carapo  d'Ozieri,  andCampo  di 
Giavesu,  through  which  the  river  Coguinas  Hows  to  the 
northward.  This  plain  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  a 
hilly  tract,  mostly  of  volcanic  formation,  one  point  of  which, 
whereupon  stands  the  town  of  Osilo,  is  2000  feet  high. 
West  of  this  hilly  tract  is  the  plain  of  Sassari.  extending 
from  the  northern  coast  at  Porto  Torres  to  the  western  sea 
towards  Alghero. 

North-west  of  the  plain  of  Sassari  is  the  mountainous 
peninsula  of  Nurra,  which  stretches  out  into  the  sea,  ter- 
minating in  three  abrupt  headlands.  Cape  Caccia  to  tbe 
south,  above  500  feet  high.  Cape  Argentaro  to  the  west, 
and  Cape  Falcon,  the  Gorditanum  Promoniorium  of  Ptolemy, 
to  the  north.  A  narrow  and  shallow  strait,  lined  with  sharp 
rocks,  runs  between  this  cape  and  the  island  of  Asmara,  the 
ancient  'Heiculis  Insula,' a  mountainous  island  of  a  long 
irregular  shape,  indented  by  several  gulfs  and  coves,  and 
having  nearly  thirty  miles  of  coast-line  to  a  comparatively 
small  surface.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  few  shepherds  and 
farmers.  The  north  and  west  coasts  of  Asmara  are  very 
steep,  Mont  Scommunica,  the  principal  elevation,  being 
1500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  w  hole  peninsula  of  Nurra  is 
covered  with  mountains,  the  northern  parts  of  which  con- 
sist of  great  masses  of  granite  with  schistose  rocks,  and  the 
so  i  hem  part  is  compact  limestone  with  gypsum  and  quarts. 
The  principal  summits  in  this  range  are  from  1400  to  2000 
feet  high. 

A  volcanic  district,  as  to  which  however  there  is  no 
historical  record  of  its  having  been  in  a  state  of  actflity,  ex- 
tends along  the  centre  of  the  island,  beginning  at  Monaslir, 
north  of  Cagliari,  and  running  northward  between  Nurit 
and  Sardara :  it  comprehends  the  towns  of  Ales,  Milis,  and 
San  Lussurgiu,  which  last  is  built  in  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano.  It  then  extends  to  Bonorva  and  Queremula,  on 
the  border  of  the  great  northern  plain  of  Giavesu,  where  a 
crater  is  clearly  distinguishable,  which  from  its  unbroken 
conical  shape  and  flue  red  ashos  bears  the  appearance  of 
comparatively  recent  action ;  and  the  whole  surrounding 
country  consists  of  slaggy  lava,  rugged  scorise,  obsidian, 
and  indurated  pozxolana,  with  large  hills  of  porphyritic 
tufa  towards  Bonorva,  lying  over  calcareous  rocks.  The 
volcanic  beds  extend  farther  north,  through  Codrongianus 
and  Osilo  in  the  hilly  region  east  of  Sassari,  where  remains 
of  craters  occur,  to  Castel  Saido,  on  the  northern  coast,  where 
they  form  abrupt  cliffs  300  feet  above  the  sea.  The  town- 
wall  and  most  of  the  houses  of  Cassel  Sardo  arc  built  of 
lava.  The  river  Coguinas  forms  on  this  side  the  geological 
boundary  between  the  primitive  formations  of  the  eastern 
country,  and  the  trap  and  volcanic  products  to  the  westward. 
At  Nurri,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  on  the  borders  of 
tho  eastern  highlands  overlooking  the  Campidano,  or  great 
plain  of  Cagliari,  are  two  hills  called  '  pizz' e  ogheddu  and 
'pizz*  e  ogu  mannu,'  meaning  peaks  of  the  little  and  great 
eye,  which  appear  to  have  been  ignivomous  mouths.  A 
volcanic  stream  has  run  from  them  over  a  calcareous  tract, 
which  forms  an  elevated  plain  or  table-land  nearly  1600  feet 
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above  the  tea,  called  Sa  gjara  a  Serri,  from  iho  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Serri.  This  plain  is  covered  with  oak, 
ilex,  and  corktrees,  while  its  northern  declivity  contains  rich 
pasture.  North  west  of  this  plain  is  the  '  Giara,'  or  lava 
bed  of  Oestori,  of  similar  formation,  which  has  proceeded 
from  a  crater  near  the  town  of  Ales:  it  is  strewed  with 
masses  of  obsidian  ana  trachytic  and  cellular  lava,  so  as  lo 
resemble  a  city  in  ruins.  At  Monasiir,  in  the  plain  north 
of  Caglian,  there  is  a  distinct  double  crater  now  well 
wooded,  and  a  new  bridge  has  been  of  late  years  constructed 
there  of  fine  red  trap,  which,  with  the  bold  outline  of  the 
neighbourhood,  renders  the  entrance  to  the  village  by  the 
new  road  very  picturesque.  (Captain  Smyth's  Sketch  of 
thepretent  State  of  Sardinia,  182tt.) 

The  principal  rivers  of  Sardinia  are— 1,  the  Tirsi,  the 
Tli) reus  of  Ptolemy,  which  drains  the  central  part  of  the 
island:  it  rises  near  Buduso  on  the  west  side  of  the  Gal- 
lura  mountains,  flows  first  south  and  then  south-west,  along 
the  base  of  the  Goceano  ridge,  passes  through  the  fine 
valley  of  Otlana,  receiving  several  tributary  streams  from 
the  mountains  of  Genargentu,  and  then  (towing  by  For- 
dongianus,  enters  the  plain  of  Oristano,  passing  north  of 
that  town,  and  then  turning  abruptly  lo  the  south  enters 
the  sea  after  a  tortuous  course  of  between  70  and  80  miles. 
In  very  dry  summers  it  is  fordable  near  iu  mouth,  but  in 
winter  it  contains  a  vast  mass  of  water,  and  inundates  con- 
siderable tracts.  '2.  The  Coguinas,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  island,  rises  in  the  volcanic  region  of  Bonorva,  flows 
northwards  through  the  plains  or  Giavesu  and  Ozieri. 
receives  several  streams  from  the  highlands  of  Goceano  and 
of  Gallura,  passes  between  Mount  Sassu  and  the  Limbara 
ridge,  when  it  assumes  the  name  of  Rio  di  Partidas,  and 
flowing  through  a  romantic  ravine  below  the  cliffs  of  Caste) 
Doha,  enters  a  fine  plain  adjoining  the  sea:  it  forms  a 
small  lake  near  its  mouth,  a  few  miles  east  of  Caste)  Sardo. 
The  course  of  the  Coguinas  is  between  50  and  60  miles,  and 
it  is  fordable  near  its  mouth,  except  in  rainy  seasons.  3. 
The  Flumendoso,  the  Susprus  of  Ptolemy,  ibe  principal 
stream  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Corno  di  Bue  and  runs  southwards  along  a  high 
valley  betweeu  the  ridge  of  Genargentu  on  the  west  and 
the  Ogliastra  mountains  to  the  east,  passing  through  many 
solitary  glens:  it  then  t  urns  eastward  between  the  mountains 
of  Sarrabus  on  one  side  and  the  hills  of  Parte  Olla.  which 
divide  it  from  the  Campidauo  or  plain  of  Cagliari,  and  after- 
wards winding  through  the  fertile  grounds  of  Villa 
Pun  it,  San  Vuo,  and  Muravera  enters  the  sea  between 
two  low  rocky  points  on  which  stand  the  towers  of 
tias  and  Corallo,  after  a  course  of  between  50  and  60 
miles.  As  it  runs  between  two  mountain-ridges,  the  basin 
of  the  Flumendoso  is  very  narrow ;  in  the  winter  it  is 
■welled  with  the  drainage  of  the  surrounding  mountain- 
region,  and  it  then  assumes  a  very  imposing  appearance. 
4.  The  Mannu  rises  in  the  fountain  of  the  Fig  in  the 
table-land  of  Sarcidanu  on  the  south  slope  of  the  Genar- 
gentu ridge,  and  flowing  southwards  through  the  plain  of 
the  Campidano  is  joined  by  tho  Calarita  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Gergei  on  the  cast  and  the  Sixerris  which  comes 
near  Iglesias  from  the  west:  the  united  stream  enters  the 
lake  of  Cagliari,  which  lies  west  of  that  city  and  is  six  or 
•even  miles  long  by  three  or  four  broad,  and  communicates 
with  the  sua  by  seven  cuts  through  a  narrow  strip  of  sand. 
This  lake  is  navigated  by  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  contains 
abundance  of  eels,  mullets,  and  other  Ashes;  it  is  also  fre- 
quented by  flamingos  and  pelicans,  which  migrate  thither 
in  the  winter,  probably  from  the  lakes  of  Bizerta  and  Tunis 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Barbary.  Besides  these  four  rivers 
there  are  many  smaller  streams,  such  as  the  Turritano, 
which  flows  through  the  plain  of  Sassari  and  is  crossed 
near  its  mouth  by  a  substantial  Roman  bridge  in  excellent 
preservation  ;  the  Termo,  or  river  of  Bosa,  on  the  western 
coast;  the  Ccdrino.or  river  of  Orosei,  which  is  navigable  by 
boats  for  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  inland  on  tho  eastern 
coast ;  it  is  an  abundant  and  impetuous  stream  from  its  source 
which  is  on  the  eastern  alopo  of  the  Barbargia  mountains. 

Tho  climate  of  Sardinia  varies  greatly  according  lo  the 
seasons  and  localities.  Along  the  coast  the  thermometer 
ranges,  in  tho  course  of  the  year,  from  3A"  to  90* ;  but  it 
falls  at  times  considerably  lower  in  the  highlands.  The 
summits  of  Genargentu  are  often  capped  with  snow  in  the 
course  of  the  winter.  The  north- west  wind  is  the  healthiest, 
and  the  east  or  south-east  the  most  noxious.  Hail  and 
thunder-storms  are  rare,  but  rain  falls  copiously  in  the 


autumn.    In  the  summer  the  country  is  subject  to  long 
droughts,  but  the  heavy  dews  of  the  night  partly  compen- 
sate tor  the  want  of  rain.    Earthquakes  are  very  rare  and 
slight.   The  plains  and  some  of  the  lower  valley*  of  Sar- 
dinia have  been  notoriously  unhealthy  ever  since  the  time 
of  the  Romans.  Cicero,  Strabo.  Martial,  and  in  later  timet 
Dante,  all  speak  in  strong  terms  of  the  insalubrity  of  Sar- 
dinia.  The  malaria  of  Sardinia  is  called  by  the  natives  '  id- 
temperie,'  and  it  appears  to  bo  somewhat  different  from  the 
malaria  of  Italy ;  it  does  not  always  produce  swelled  bodie* 
and  sallow  skins,  but  it  acta  more  rapidly  than  the  Italian 
malaria,  especially  upon  strangers,  and  instances  are  related 
of  persons  carried  off  by  it  in  a  day  or  two.  The  tntempeiie 
fever  is  caught  during  day  as  well  as  night,  awake  or  asleep, 
whilst  the  malaria  is  considered  moat  fatal  at  night  and 
during  sleep.    Exposure  to  the  midday  beat  and  to  the 
dew  of  the  evoning  are  equally  fatal.    The  natives  avoid  si 
much  as  possible  going  out  of  doors  until  an  hour  after  sun- 

I  rise,  and  they  hasten  home  before  sunset,  carefully  closutf 
ever}'  door  and  window,  and  if  they  are  obliged  to  go  out, 

I  they  hold  a  handketcbief  before  their  mouth.  It  is  gene- 
rally agreed  that  fite  is  an  excellent  preservative  against  (be 
intempcrie,  and  the  former  lords  of  Oristano  used  lo  burn 
large  fires  round  the  town  every  night.  Most  people 
remove  from  the  plains  to  the  higher  grounds  on  Sl  John's 
day,  the  «4th  of  June,  when  the  air  begins  to  tie  unhealthy 
though  it  does  not  become  dangerous  till  August,  from 
which  time  it  continues  so  to  the  end  of  November,  when 
heavy  rains  precipitate  the  miasma  and  punty  ibe  air.  The 
intemperie  of  Sardinia  lasts  therefore  for  a  month  or  two 
tater  than  the  malaria  in  the  Maremme  of  Italy.  Those  people 
who  are  obliged  by  circumstances  to  remain,  keep  them- 
selves well  clad  in  thick  woollens  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  burning  sun.  Exertion,  exposure  to  summer 
showers,  and  fatigue  of  all  kinds  are  studiously  avoided, 
and  a  spare  but  good  diet  is  adopted,  with  cool  acidulated 
drinks.  In  spite  of  these  precautions  however  many  per- 
sons die  of  the  intemperie  every  year.  The  patient  is  6r»t 
attacked  by  headache  and  a  painful  tension  of  the  epigastric 
region,  with  alternate  fits  of  heat  and  chilliness;  fever 
ensues,  the  accesses  of  which  are  extremely  severe,  and  are 
followed  by  great  debility,  which  is  injurious  even  to  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  it.  and  generally  fatal  to  strangers. 
Exhalations  from  the  marshes  and  the  beds  of  rivers  which 
are  nearly  dry  in  summer,  and  putrescent  vegetation,  are 
active  causes  of  the  intemperie,  though  in  Italy  they  appear 
not  lo  be  tho  only  causes.  (Romk,  p.  91.]  By  draimn/  the 
marshes,  embanking  the  rivers,  and  cultivating  the  '  mac- 
cine,'  or  desert  tracts  which  cover  about  ono-tliird  of  the 
surface  of  the  island,  the  intemperie  might  be  diminished. 

Many  Sards  are  of  opinion  that  tho  green  figs  of  infected 
districts  are  particularly  deleterious.  Corn  grown  on  such 
grounds,  on  the  contrary,  is  esteemed  the  finest.  Hedges  of 
the  '  Ficu  Moriscu,'  or  Cactus  Opuntia,  are  supposed  to  in- 
crease the  intemperie,  by  abstracting  the  evaporation  from 
the  earth,  without  absorbing  moisture  bke  other  tree* 
Wherever  the  oleander  flourishes,  intemperie  of  tbe  worst 
kind  may  be  expected. 

The  migrations  caused  by  the  intemperie,  the  scarcity  ot 
cottages,  pastures,  and  enclosures,  and  the  numerous  tracts 
of  uncultivated  land,  give  to  the  plains  of  Sardinia  an  aspect 
of  depopulation,  especially  in  summer.  Tbe  inhabitants  of 
the  plains  are  viewed  by  those  of  tbe  highland*  with  marked 
contempt  as  weak  and  degenerate. 

The  lands  of  Sardinia  are  divided  into  feudal  and  nou- 
feudaL  Sardinia  is  now  the  only  country  in  western 
Europe  in  which  the  feudal  system  remains.  The  feudal 
lands  either  belong  to  the  respective  nobles,  several  of 
whom  are  of  Spanish  families  and  non-resideut.  who  en- 
trust their  domains  to  indolent '  podatarii,'  or  stewards,  or 
have  been  sold  to  private  individuals,  who  still  recognise 
the  feudal  lord  by  paying  him  a  trifling  fee,  and  are  under 
some  restrictions,  such  as  not  planting  vineyards  or  lre*» 
without  his  consent.  The  lands  not  feudal  belong  either  in 
communities  or  individual*,  and  can  be  let  or  sold,  or  given 
away  at  the  will  of  the  owners.  A  small  part  of  these  land- 
are  enclosed  and  well  cultivated,  and  are  called  'Tancbe. 
but  the  larger  proportion  consist  of  '  Vidaxzoni,'  that  t-. 
lands  belonging  to  communities;  they  are  mostly  divided 
into  three  parts,  each  of  which  is  cultivated  in  its  turn,  and 
while  under  culture  is  enclosed  with  a  lino  of  hurdles,  and 
the  rest,  being  fallow,  is  open  to  the  wandering  docks,  and 
is  deemed  common.   Tho  government  has  of  late  y 
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issued  decrees  in  favour  of  enclosures,  and  troes  and  hedges 
have  been  planted  in  manv  plnces.  The  leases  are  short, 
often  for  two  years  only,  and  the  rent  is  generally  paid  in 
kind.  In  some  parts  farms  are  let  on  the  metayer  system, 
as  in  many  parts  of  France  and  Italy.  One- third  of  the 
sn  rface  of  the  island  consists  of  macchie,  or  waste,  consisting 
of  sandy  or  stony  district*,  and  lakes  and  marshes ;  another 
third  is  occupied  by  forests  or  natural  pastures ;  and  the 
remainder,  which  is  estimated  at  five  millions  and  a  half  or 
starelli  (a  measure  about  four-fifths  of  an  acre),  consisU  of 
corn-fields,  vineyards,  olive-grounds,  orchards,  and  gardens. 
About  one  million  of  these  starelli  are  allotted  for  the  growth 
of  cum,  and  if  diligently  cultivated  they  would  produce 
enough  to  support  three  tiroes  the  actual  number  of  inha- 
bitants. Wheat,  under  the  present  system  of  agriculture, 
give*  a  return  of  only  seven  or  eight  for  one,  but  in  some 
favoured  districts  the  average  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty. 
The  Sardinian  plough  resembles  thearatrum  of  the  Romans; 
it  is  light,  and  penetrates  only  two  or  three  inches  into  the 
ground,  and  has  no  coulter.  Most  of  the  garden-grounds 
are  worked  with  the  hoe,  the  spade  and  mattock  being  gene- 
rally unknown.  The  corn  is  left  in  the  fields  until  it  is 
threshed,  which  is  performed  by  the  treading  of  mares  or 
rolls  on  an  area  prepared  by  paring  off  the  sward  and  heat- 
ing the  soil  with  a  mallet  to  the  requisite  hardness.  W:nd- 
mills  are  unknown,  and  water-mills  are  only  found  in  some 
places  in  the  Capo  di  Sopra,  or  northern  part  of  the  island. 
Winnowing  is  managed  by  tossing  up  the  corn  into  the  air, 
for  the  wind  to  blow  off  the  chaff.  Com  is  generally  ground 
in  a  corner  of  the  house  by  means  of  the  '  mola  asinarta,'or 
domestic  mill,  turned  by  an  as*.  There  is  no  regular  system 
of  manuring  the  ground;  it  is  done  however  sometimes 
when  urgently  required.  Paring  and  burning  are  the  com- 
mon processes.  The  only  artificial  fodder  for  cattle  is  the 
'  mischiale,"  a  mixture  of  barley,  lucerne,  basil,  and  vetches, 
well  known  to  the  antients. 

Cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  are  divided  into  two 
classes;  the  '  roanso.'or  tame,  being  those  which  work  or 
yield  milk,  wool,  Sec,  are  carefully  tended  and  kept  in  the 
best  pastures;  and  the  '  rude,'  which  are  for  slaughter  or 
for  breeding,  and  which  ate  allowed  to  ramble  over  hills 
and  waste*  almost  in  a  wild  state.  Each  flock  or  herd  bears 
a  particular  mark  on  the  ear.  All  the  labour  of  the  field  is  done 
by  oxen.  The  breed  of  horses  reared  in  the  tanche,  or  enclosed 
grounds,  is  carefully  attended  to:  horse-races  are  frequent. 
For  the  improvement  of  the  breed  there  is  a  government  esta- 
blishment in  the  plain  of  Ghilarsa,  called  '  Regis  Tanca,' 
where  Arabian  and  Spanish  stallions  are  kept,  and  also  8wiss 
bulls  and  rams.  Sardinian  hone*  are  in  general  free  from  vice, 
patient  of  fatigue,  and  require  but  moderate  rood,  and  the 
Sards  are  generally  very  good  horsemen.  The  very  small 
hone,  called  'acehetta,'  which  was  antiently  in  esteem 
among  the  Roman  ladies,  is  an  easy  paced  lively  little  ani- 
mal. The  mule  is  unknown.  Oxen  are  used  for  drawing 
tbe  carts,  which  areof  the  most  primitive  kind,  like  those  in 
many  parts  of  Portugal ;  the  wheels  are  made  of  a  solid 
piece  of  wood,  and  stuck  round  the  edge  with  projecting 
triangular-headed  nails,  which  are  tbe  only  iron  used  in  the 
whole  machine.  The  axlelree  is  fixed  into  the  wheels,  and 
turns  round  with  them. 

Sardinia  is  better  provided  with  forests  than  Sicily ;  the 
best  timber  is  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Gallura.  Bar- 
bargia,  Goceano,  Marghime,  and  Planargia.  On  the  south- 
west side  of  the  ridge  of  Genargentu  is  an  extensive  elevated 
plain,  called  '  su  Sarcidanu,' eovered  with  fine  oak.  beech, 
chestnut,  and  cork  trees,  and  on  the  Menomeni  range,  be- 
tween San  Lussurgiu  and  Macomer  is  another  elevated 
plain  called  'su  liltu  de  St.  Antoni,' about  nine  miles  wide 
and  eleven  or  twelve  long,  covered  with  a  rich  forest.  Fine 
wood*  are  also  found  in  the  Giarre  de  Serri,  and  on  the  hills 
of  Trebina  and  Arcuosa,  and  they  abound  with  wild  hoys 
and  game.  Pine-trees  are  not  common  except  near  Terra- 
nova.  The  cork-tree  grows  very  Ane  and  in  great  quantity 
in  the  northern  part  of  tbe  island.  Timber  is  very  scarce 
in  the  plains,  and  the  want  of  roads  prevents  the  people 
from  making  use  of  that  of  the  mountain  forests.  Dwarf 
mulberry-trees  grow  in  abundance,  but  their  cultivation  is 
little  attended  to,  although  the  government  has  repeatedly 
endeavoured  to  encourage  tbe  rearing  of  ailkworma ;  and  as 
early  as  1788,  a  book  was  published  at  Cagliari,  in  both 
Sardinian  and  Italian,  cailed  '  Moriografia  Sarda,'  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue,  pointing  out  to  the  people  the  advan 


to  bo  followed,  but  it  seems  to  have  produced  little  effect,  at 
least  as  late  as  the  years  1823-4,  when  Captain  8myth  took 
bis  survey  of  the  coasts  of  the  island. 

Among  fruit-trees,  the  fig,  the  vine,  the  apple,  apricot, 
pencil,  almond,  and  prickly  pear  are  the  most  common. 
Walnuts  and  chestnuts  are  only  met  with  in  some  places. 
Oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons  are  cultivated  chiefly  in  the 
southern  districts  of  Iglesia  and  Villa  Cidro,  and  near  Sas- 
sari.  but  are  not  held  in  great  esteem.  Date-trees  grow  on 
the  Campidano,  and  some  of  the  produce  is  gathered  and 
sold,  but  it  is  not  of  a  good  quality. 

Vegetables  are  Ane  and  plentiful;  peas  and  cabbage 
grow  wild  in  the  greatest  luxuriance,  and  the  asparagus  of 
the  hedges  is  abundant  in  the  markets  in  March  and  April. 
Celery  and  to  ma  las  are  large  and  well  flavoured.  The 
'  torzo,'  a  kind  of  turnip-cabbage,  grows  to  a  gigantic  size, 
weighing  without  the  leaves  eight  or  ten  pounds, 
is  cultivated,  and  is  much  used  in  cookery. 

The  vine  is  extensively  cultivated,  both  soil  and 
being  highly  favourable  to  it;  and  though  the  process  of 
making  wine  is  still  very  imperfect,  Sardinia  produces  some 
excellent  wines.  'The  'malvosia,'  or  malmsey-wine  of 
Quarto,  Cagliari,  Bosa,  and  Sorso,  the  muscat  wine  of  Al- 
ghero,  the  red  wine  of  Alghero  and  Oristano,  and  the 
cananau,  natue,  and  quarnacia  of  the  Campidano  are  much 
esteemed.  The  natives  in  general  make  considerable  use  of 
wine.  More  common  white  wines  are  made  near  Sassari 
and  Terralba,  and  also  in  the  Campidano.  About  2000 
Catalan  pipes  of  a  hundred  quartieri  (the  quartieri  being 
about  eleven  pints  English)  are  annually  exported  from 
Alghero.  about  1700  pipes  from  Ogliastra  on  the  eastern 
coast,  and  600  or  600  from  Cagliari. 

There  are  several  extensive  olive  grounds,  but  the  oil  has 
not  yet  been  largely  exported,  although  this  branch  of  com- 
merce is  on  the  increase.  Tbe  best  olives  are  those  of  Sas- 
sari. Inferior  oil  is  produced  from  the  Ogliastra,  or  wild 
olive,  which,  with  that  made  from  the  Lenliacus,  serves  the 
peasants  for  burning. 

Corn  is  the  principal  article  of  export,  bat  the  govern- 
ment does  not  allow  the  exportation  unless  the  average 
price  of  wheat  in  the  principal  markets  is  under  thirty 
reals  (11*.  trf.)  the  starello,  each  starello  being  about  a 
bushel  and  a  quarter  Winchester  measure.  A  heavy  duty- 
is  also  imposed  on  tbe  exportation.  The  importation  of 
foreign  wheat  is  prohibited,  if  the  average  price  i*  not  above 
ten  reals  the  starello.  The  greater  part  of  the  wheat  raised 
in  Sardinia  is  of  a  superior  though  soft  kind  called  trigue ; 
it  will  keep  good  only  eighteen  or  twenty  months;  it  is 
sowed  in  November  and  December,  and  reaped  in  June. 
In  seasons  of  abundant  harvest  about  400,000  starelli  are 
exported.  Tbe  barley  is  inferior  in  quality  as  compared 
with  tbe  wheat ;  about  200,000  starelli  is  the  utmost  quan- 
tity exported.  Indian  corn,  though  it  thrives  well,  i*  not 
very  extensively  grown.  One  hundred  thousand  starelli  of 
beans.  200,000  of  peas,  and  1000  of  lentils  are  also  exported 
annually. 

Cheese  is  a  great  object  of  rural  economy ;  it  is  made 
chiefly  from  sheep  and  goats'  milk,  and  being  steeped  in 
brine,  it  has  a  salt  bitter  taste.  A  great  quantity  is  shipped 
for  Naples,  where  it  is  in  great  demand,  being  much  used 
when  grated  to  season  maccaroni.  Littlo  butter  is  made,  as 
the  treatment  of  cows  is  not  well  understood,  and  fodder  is 
scarce. 

Salt  is  a  monopoly  of  the  government,  and  a  profitable 
branch  of  tbe  royal  revenue,  the  continental  states  of  the 
house  of  Savoy  being  supplied  entirely  from  Sardinia. 
Sweden  and  other  states  take  many  cargoes  of  salt  from 
Sardinia.  The  salterns,  both  natural  and  artificial,  are 
round  the  gulf  of  Cagliari,  at  Oristano,  Terranova,  and  on 
the  northern  coast  west  of  Porto  Torres.  Tbe  salterns  are 
worked  by  convicts  sentenced  to  tbe  galleys,  but  the  exca- 
vation of  the  mounds  and  the  carriage  of  the  salt  is  a  labour 
forced  on  the  adjacent  villagers,  for  which  they  receive  a 
small  compensation. 

Tobacco  is  also  a  royal  monopoly.  This  plant,  which  was 
introduced  in  171 4,  while  the  island  was  subject  to  the  House 
of  Austria,  thrives  well,  especially  round  Sassari,  Alghero, 
and  the  adjacent  villages.  Tbe  Zensiglio,  a  fine  sort  of 
snuff,  resembles  that  of  Valencia  in  Spam. 

Flax  is  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oristano,  and 
most  of  it  is  used  in  the  linen  manufactories  of  the  country. 
The  finer  sort  of  linen  is  made  at  Busachi.  Wool  is  coarse, 
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owing  to  the  flocks  being  neglected,  and  it  is  manul 
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into  coarse  cloth  for  the  peasantry.  A  better  quality  of  cloth 
is  made  of  lambs'  wool,  and  also  a  One  sort  of  flannel  called 
panuiizu,  made  in  the  district  of  Sulci*.  Cotton  grows  very  well 
in  the  Campidano,  out  is  not  cultivated  to  any  great  extent. 
Madder  throws  wild,and  is  only  used  by  the  peasants  Tor  dyeing 
their  coarse  cloth.  Some  rock  mosses  are  also  gathered  for 
dyeing.  But  the  beautiful  tincture  of  a  delicate  Vermillion, 
mentioned  by  the  antients  by  the  name  of  tinctura  Sardi- 
niaca,  is  no  longer  known.  Barilla  is  forbidden  to  be  culti- 
vated, except  in  certain  places,  from  an  opinion  that  it  im- 
poverishes the  land.  Bullocks'  hides,  sheep  and  goat  skins, 
and  kid  or  lamb  skins,  are  exported  in  great  quantities. 
Leather  is  imported  from  Marseille  and  other  places.  Among 
the  yearly  exports  are  from  four  to  five  thousand  fox-»kins ; 
2000  martin  skins  and  60,000  rabbit  or  hare  skins.  The 
forests  abound  with  stags,  daini  or  small  deer,  wild  hoars,  and 
muGoni,  or  '  murvoni,'  a  species  of  large  sheep,  clothed  with 
hair  instead  of  wool. 

The  fisheries  of  Sardinia  are  very  productive,  especially 
the 'tonnare,' or  establishments  for  taking  the  tunny  fish, 
which  are  at  the  Saline  on  the  north  coast,  at  Flumentargiu, 
Poro  Paglia  and  Porto  Scu*  on  the  south-west  coast,  and  at 
Cala  Vinat^ra,  in  the  island  of  S.  Pielro;  aud  Cala  Sapone, 
in  that  of  S.  Antioco.  The  shoal  enters  the  Mediterranean 
from  the  Atlantic  in  the  spring,  skirts  the  shores  of  Spain 
and  France,  and  then  descending  along  the  western  coast  of 
Corsica,  part  of  it  finds  its  way  eastward  through  the  Straits 
of  Bonifacio,  while  the  rest  passes  towards  the  Black  Sea 
round  the  south  end  of  Sardinia,  remaining  on  the  coast  of 
the  island  from  April  till  July.  Most  of  the  tunnies  weigh 
from  100  to  300  pounds,  but  some  of  them  are  above  300. 
All  the  parts  of  the  fish  are  turned  to  account,  and  most  of 
them  are  salted.  Captain  Smyth  gives  au  account  of  the 
expenses  and  receipt  of  a  tonnara  for  one  season,  in  which 
3680  tunnies  were  caught.  The  expenses  of  the  company, 
which  hired  tho  tonnara  for  1 I  amounted  to  51 74/.  The 
heaviest  item  besides  the  rent  is  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
nets,  which  are  divided  into  several  compartments  called 
chambers,  and  made  very  strong,  as  the  fish  is  powerful,  and 
struggles  hard.  Then  there  is  the  oil  and  salt  for  pickling, 
the  cost  of  the  barrels,  the  wages  of  the  men,  Sic.  The 
receipts  amounted  to  1 4,690/.,  leaving  a  profit  of  95 1 6f.  Most 
of  the  tunneries  are  let  to  foreigners,  who  ship  off  the  pro- 
duce to  various  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  com- 
paratively small  proportion  is  used  in  tho  island. 

The  fishery  of  anchovies  and  sardines,  which  once  used  to 
be  very  productive,  is  much  fallen  off.  Coral  is  taken  off  the 
west  and  south  coasts,  especially  off  Alghero,  between  the 
months  of  March  and  October ;  but  this  branch  of  industry 
is  also  abandoned  by  the  natives  to  tho  Neapolitans  and 
Genoese,  who  send  from  200  to  300  boats  annually,  and 
carry  off  the  produce,  paying  only  a  small  impost,  and 
a  small  duty  for  anchorage.  Each  felucca  or  boat  generally 
collects  coral  to  the  value  of  about  1500  dollars,  at  the  rate 
of  6jrf.  per  English  pound  weight.  The  coral  is  polished 
and  worked  into  necklaces,  earrings,  and  other  ornaments,  at 
Genoa.  Leghorn,  Marseille,  and  Naples.  Pearls  of  an  inferior 
quality  are  obtained  from  the  pinna  nobilis,  which  abounds 
in  shallow  bays,  as  at  Porto  Conto  and  Liscia.  The  shell 
measures  from  15  to  27  inches  in  length,  and  is  sought 
chiefly  for  tho  tuft  of  silky  hair,  the  byssus  of  the  antients. 
which  is  attached  to  it.  Ihe  filaments  arc  of  a  glossy  brown 
colour,  about  eight  inches  in  length,  and  are  easily  spun 
into  gloves,  stockings,  &c 

Sardinia  was  noted  in  antient  times  for  its  mines,  which 
were  worked  to  a  great  extent,  as  is  attested  by  vast  excava- 
tions and  remains  of  founderies.  South-west  of  Iglesias  is 
Monte  d'Oru,  which  appears  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
tho  gold  formerly  extracted  fiom  it;  the  mountain  has  been 
reduced  by  excavation  to  a  mere  shell.  Theie  is  no  doubt 
that  silver  was  found  in  considerable  quantities,  and  is  even 
now  procured  occasionally,  but  the  government  it  seems 
neither  undertakes  to  work  the  mines  uor  allows  private 
individuals  to  work  them.  A  vein  of  pure  mercury  being 
discovered  near  Orisiano,  the  fiscal  magistrate  seized  the 
place,  on  the  ground  that  the  walls  and  cisterns  of  the 
town  would  be  damaged  by  following  up  the  vein.  Iron 
and  lead  ore  are  found  in  abundance  in  many  places,  as  well 
as  copper.  The  government  has  however  of  late  years  sent 
mineralogists  to  explore  the  island.  In  the  eastern  moun- 
tains are  found  porphyry,  basalt,  alabaster,  and  marble. 
Chalcedonies,  jaspers,  cornelians,  sardonyx,  turquoises,  and 
rock  crystal  are  found  in  the  districts  of  Sulcis  and  other 


mountains  of  the  west   Fossil  wood  is  found  at  Oxieri  and 
Bonorva,  lignite  at  Villapuzzu,  Tonara,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sassari,  and  iuferior  coals  at  V  iliac  id  ro,  Mariis, 
Mandas,  Chiaramonle,  and  other  places.     Some  alum  is 
found  in  the  grottoes  of  Sorrenti,  nitre  is  procured  at  Isd" 
and  Sammugheu,  and  is  carried  to  Cagliari  for  the  roysl 
manufactory  of  gunpowder.    Amianthus  and  asbestos  are 
obtained  at  Ploaghe  and  Isili.  On  the  Espalmatlor  of  S.  Pietro 
there  is  a  grey  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  aluminc, 
resembling  fullers'  earth,  which  is  used  by  the  Dative*  in 
washing,  and  is  called  terra  saponaria.  Tbeie  are  numerous 
mineral  spring*.    The  principal  are  those  of  Sardara,  Villa 
Cidro,  Fordongianus,  in  the  south,  and  Castel  EK>rta,  Dor- 
gali,  Codrongianus,  and  Beuetutti,  in  the  north.    They  ate 
however  unprovided  with  buildings  or  any  sort  of  accommo- 
dation for  invalids.    Vestiges  of  antient  thermos  exist  at 
tho  sulphureous  springs  of  Fordongianus,  on  the  left  baok 
of  the  Tirsi,  but  they  are  now  quite  forsaken. 

The  population  of  Sardinia  amounted,  in  1833,  to49I,9M. 
The  island  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  elcveu 
prefetture,  or  small  provinces:  Cnfjliari,  Iglesias,  Isili,  Lanu- 
sei,  Nuoro.  Alghero,  Bu&achi,  Osieii,  Cuglieri,  Tempio, 
Sassari.  For  ecclesiastical  purposes  it  is  divided  into  eleven 
dioceses :  Cagliari,  Orisiano,  Sassari,  Gallelli-Nuoio,  J«ie~ 
Bias,  Ales,  Alghero,  Aropuriase  Civita,  Bo»a.  Uisarcio.  and 
0(,'liastra,  which  are  subdivided  into  36*2  parishes.  Caghati, 
Sassari,  and  Oristano  are  archbishoji's  sees.  There  are 
also  three  mitred  abbots,  93  convents  of  monks,  and  13  of 
nuns.  (Serristori.  Slatistica  del T  Italia  ;  Calendano  Sardo  ) 
Few  of  the  convents  are  possessed  of  considerable  property 
in  land,  the  niajuiity  being  mendicants.  The  number  of 
monks  docs  not  exceed  1600.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  tbe 
only  religion  of  the  country,  no  other  is  tolerated,  aud  the 
natives  boast  that  no  heresy  ever  spread  to  this  island.  Tbe 
court  of  tho  Inquisition,  exisliag  for  ceuturies  under  tbe 
Aragoncse  and  Spanish  dyuasties,  probably  contributed  to 
this  result. 

Sardinia  is  at  present  administered  by  a  viceroy,  appointed 
by  the  king  for  three  years  :  he  has  a  salary  of  60,000  francs. 
Every  viceroy,  on  his  arrival  at  Cagliari,  takes  a  solemo 
oath  to  preserve  inviolate  the  statutes  and  privileges  of  the 
island.  Sardinia  has  a  representative  parliament,  called 
•Stamenti.'  consisting  of  tlie  three  orders  or  estate*,  after  tbe 
manner  or  other  kingdoms  during  the  middle  age*:  namely, 
the  ecclesiastic  stamento,  selected  from  the  prelates,  tbe 
archbishop  of  Cagliari  president;  the  military  stamento, 
consisting  of  ail  nobles,  with  or  without  fiefs,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  most  antient  feudal  nobleman  above  twenty 
years  of  age ;  and  the  ro;  al  stamento.  composed  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  towns/under  the  Capogiurato  of  Cagl:an. 
Each  stamento  holds  its  sittings  apart,  in  a  separate  ball, 
and  after  separately  discussing  the  matter  in  debate,  they 
communicate  by  deputies.  The  assembly  of  the  stamenti 
is  convened  and  holden  by  and  during  the  king  s  pleasure, 
and  can  therefore  constitute  no  permanent  opposition  to  the 
royal  will.  The  chief  topic  of  discussion  is  concerning 
'donativi.'  or  supplies  requested  by  the  sovereign.  Still, 
when  the  stamenti  have  not  been  convened  for  a  number  of 
years,  there  has  been  repeatedly  a  loud  outcry  for  them, 
and  at  limes  something  like  a  popular  insurrection. 

The  feudal  system  continues  in  activity,  though  consider- 
ably, limited  by  the  interference  of  the  crown.  The  seignonal 
rights  vary  according  to  the  terms  of  the  investiture,  but  tbe 
feudal  lord  is  required,  in  all  oases,  to  assist  his  vassals  and 
support  them  during  imprisonment.  Nobles  are  subject*) 
civil  ami  criminal  prosecutions,  just  as  commoners  are,  with 
the  privilege  however  of  delaying  their  answer  to  any  ques- 
tion for  twenty-six  days.  The  children  of  noblemen,  unless 
there  be  a  '  fide  commesso,'  or  entail,  in  which  case  the  pro- 
perty  goes  to  the  eldest,  generally  share  the  patrimouy 
equally  among  them  at  the  father's  death,  except  tbe  married 
daughters,  who,  when  they  have  received  their  dowry,  have 
no  further  claim.  Besides  manorial  peers,  of  whom  onlv  one, 
the  lord  of  Anglona.  bears  the  tilJo  of  prince,  the  others 
being  marquises  and  counts,  there  is  a  numerous  class  of 
inferior  nobles  and  knights,  who  have  tbe  privilege  of  car- 
rying arms.  Liko  the  priest*,  they  pay  nothing  to  the  feudal 
lord,  but  only  to  .the  king  and  to  the  clergy. 

Vassals  in  Sardinia  are  born  free,  and  can  change  their 
lord  and  residence  at  will,  but  while  on  a  lord's  estate  they 
are  bound  to  feudal  services  and  tenures,  all  above  tbe  age 
of  eighteen  paying  annual  tribute,  either  in  money  or  kind, 
besides  the  usual  imposts  on  tbe  laud  and  stock,  the  eon- 
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tributions  for  robberies  and  arson  committed  in  the  district, 
anil  for  the  exemption  from  the  'roaJia.'  or  one  day's  per* 
sonal  labour,  and  from  other  dominical  services:  These 
taxes  are  leviod  in  addition  to  the  tithes,  the  royal  imposts, 
alms  (asked  as  a  due.  and  never  refused)  to  mendicant 
monks,  and  other  demands,  which  in  some  places  amount 
to  seventy  per  cent,  on  the  earnings  of  the  vassal. 

Tho  Sards  were  of  old  a  very  mixed  race,  partly  of  Celtic 
and  Iberian  stock,  and  partly  of  Greek  and  Etruscan  race, 
to  which  a  considerable  infusion  of  Carthaginian  and  after- 
wards of  Roman  blood  was  added.  In  later  times  Pisa n 4 
and  Spaniards  settled  in  the  towns  and  lower  country,  but 
in  the  highlands  the  population  has  remained  comparatively 
unmixed,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  real  descendants  of 
the  old  Sards,  who  struggled  hard  against  both  Carthage 
and  Home.  The  Sards  are  of  a  middle  stature,  and  well 
formed,  with  dark  eyes  and  coarse  black  hair,  though  fresh 
complexions  and  blue  eyes  are  also  seen  ia  the  mountains. 
In  the  Campidano  they  are  more  swarthy  than  in  the  north 
part  of  the  island,  and  bavo  generally  a  large  mouth  and 
thick  lips.  They  have  strong  intellectual  faculties,  though 
mostly  uncultivated,  and  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to 
their  country  and  their  native  district,  in  consequence  of 
which  families  seldom  remove  or  disperse.  They  are 
kind  and  hospitable,  but  are  easily  olTended  and  excited 
to  revenge.  Being  accustomed  from  early  age  to  the 
use  of  the  gun,  they  are  excellent  marksmen,  and  will  lie 
in  ambush  for  their  victim  for  whole  days,  until  they 
have  nn  opportunity  of  shooting  him.  If  the  family 
of  the  sufferer  has  influence  enough  to  stir  justice  into 
active  measures  against  the  offender,  the  latter  Hies  to 
tho  mountains,  where  he  jo.ns  others  of  a  similar  de- 
scription, and  becomes  a  robber.  Some  of  these  bands 
however  will  not  molest  strangers ;  they  do  not  call  them- 
selves robbers,  but  assassins.  They  levy  contributions  on 
the  villages  and  shepherds  to  supply  themselves  with  ne- 
cessaries. But  on  the  eastern  coast,  near  Tunanova.  Dor- 
gali,  Galtolli,  &c,  there  are  real  bands  of  robbers,  who 
both  plunder  and  murder:  they  are  desii?naled  by  the 
name  *  malvivenli.'  The  government  however  has  of  late 
years  done  much  towards  extirpating  the  robbers;  it  has 
abolished  in  a  great  measure  the  privilege  of  sanctuary ; 
it  has  forbidden  the  use  of  fire-arms,  except  to  the  militia- 
men,'the  nobles,  and  other  persons  duly  authorised;  it 
has  sent  troops  against  the  more  obnoxious  bands,  and 
hunted  and  destroyed  them.  But  as  long  as  revenge  is 
considered  by  all  classes  as  a  moral  and  Ticrcdiiaiy  obli- 
gation, outlaws  will  take  shelter  in  the  tin  practicable  re- 
cesses of  the  mountains,  where  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
the  police  and  tho  military  to  discover  and  arnst  them. 

Italian  is  the  language  of  the  government,  and  is  also 
spoken  by  all  educated  persons  in  the  large  towns.  The 
native  tongue,  which  vanes  according  to  districts,  is  a  dialect 
of  the  old  Romance  [Romance  Language],  and  is  evidently 
derived  from  the  Latin,  with  an  admixture  of  words  of 
Greek  and  Arabic  origin.  The  natives  of  the  Barbargia 
district  pride  themselves  on  the  number  of  Greek  words 
which  they  retain,  and  their  distinct  but  harsh  and  guttural 
enunciation,  which  is  with  difficulty  attained  by  the  rest  of 
the  Sards. 

The  language  is  considered  to  be  purest  in  tho  Gocoano 
and  in  the  westorn  district  of  Marghine,  north  of  Oristano, 
but  it  is  most  elegantly  spoken  in  the  Sulci*.  At  Alghcro 
the  Catalouian  is  generally  spoken,  the  inhabitants  being  in 
great  measure  the  descendants  of  a  Catalouian  colony, 
established  by  Peter  the  Ceremonious,  king  of  Aragon,  in 
1356. 

The  nobles  and  citizens  generally  follow  the  fashions 
of  Italy  in  their  dress,  but  the  country  people  have  pecu- 
liar costumes.  In  the  Campidano  they  wear  a  jacket  or 
pelisse  of  undressed  sheep  or  goat  skins,  with  the  fleece 
outside,  the  '  mastruca'  mentioned  by  Cicero;  that  which  is 
worn  in  the  Gallura  highlands  is  made  of  coarso  native 
cloth;  in  the  west,  near  Bosa,  and  in  the  Sulcis,  they 
wear  the 'collettu,'  or  close  sleeveless  waistcoat  of  tanned 
leather,  folding  on  the  breast  and  reaching  nearly  to  the 
knee.  Some  'colleltus'  are  made  of  yellow  or  reddish 
leather  from  Frame,  decorated  with  largo  silver  buttons  in 
the  Maltese  style.  Tito  shirt  is  fastened  at  the  neck  by 
silver  button*,  but  no  cravat  is  worn.  The  'cabbanu.'or 
lieavy  dark-brown  Maltese  cloak,  is  much  worn  by  the 
farmers.  In  Cagliari  the  men  of  the  lower  orders  wear  a 
red  cap,  but  in  most  other  parts  of  the  island  black  caps  are 


worn.  The  cap  or  net  for  hair  is  also  much  worn  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  island..  In  the  highlands  of  Gullura 
and  Barbargia  the  men  let  their  hair  han£  loose  over 
their  shoulders,  which,  with  their  bushy  beards,  gives  them 
a  ferocious  aspect.  A  kind  of  black  kilt  over  loose  linen 
drawers,  with  cloth  leggings,  completes  the  dress  of  the 
men. 

Tho  dress  of  tlio  females  in  the  towns  is  nn  imitation  of 
the  Italian  fashion  ;  most  women  weur  the  Genoese  '  mez- 
xaro,'  or  while  veil,  thrown  over  the  head  and  shoulders  ; 
those  of  the  upper  class  wear  bounets.  The  peasantry  ad- 
here  to  their  peculiar  costume*.  In  the  northern  districts 
tho  women  wear  their  sleeves  divided  in  the  Greek  fashion, 
and  a  coarse  white  net  envelops  their  hair,  like  that  worn 
by  tho  men.  The  females  of  the  Sulcis  wear  a  shawl 
round  their  heads,  and  scarlet  stockings:  at  Orosei  tho 
women  wear  a  highly  ornamented  busk  projecting  from  be- 
tween the  breasts,  in  shape  not  unlike  the  prow  of  a  galley, 
and  the)' have  moreover  the  Oi lent al  (custom  of  coveting 
their  mouths.  In  sonic  places  the  head  is  covered  with  a 
yellow  cloth  having  a  deep  red  border,  as  in  some  parts 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  in  others  wiih  a  fine  linen 
tied  loosely  under  the  chin.  The  petticoat  is  made  very 
full,  with  small  plaits ;  tho  shift  is  buttoned  at  the  neck  ;  the 
eorset  is  low,  over  which,  on  gala  days,  a  rich  embroidered 
jacket  is  worn,  with  loose  cuffs  and  silver  buttons.  Corals, 
rinirs.  rosaries,  and  crosses  are  worn  in  profusion. 

The  villages  are  generally  large  and  well  situated,  but 
with  un paved  narrow  streets,  mean  houses,  and  a  general 
want  of  comfort.  Large  dunghills  disfigure  the  principal 
avenues.  The  villages  in  the  Galium  are  built  of  granite 
blocks,  and  in  the  other  northern  districts  of  fieestotie; 
but  in  the  southern  division  of  the  island  most  houses  in 
the  country  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks.  The  dwellings 
of  the  peasants  have  generally  only  one  story,  without  win- 
dows, or  if  they  have  windows,  they  are  not  glased.  A 
whole  family  often  dwells  in  a  single  room,  with  (heir 
chickens,  dogs,  and  kids,  whilst  the  patient  ass  turns  the 
corn-mill  in  a  corner.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  there  is 
a  square  hole  in  the  clay  floor  for  the  Ore  ;  the  smoke  finds 
its  way  through  the  door  or  any  accidental  crevice.  There 
is  generally  a  large  bed  in  one  side  of  the  room  for  the 
elders,  the  sick,  or  the  stranger,  for  hospitality  to  travellers 
is  common,  and  inns  are  scarce.  The  younger  members  of 
the  family  do  not  sleep  in  a  bed  till  they  marry,  but  they 
lie  down  round  the  fire-place  on  mats,  and  frequently  in 
summer  in  the  open  air.  A  few  low  chairs  and  a  low  table 
constitute  the  remaining  moveables.  In  tho  towns  there 
are  some  tolerable  mansions,  though  comfortless  inside,  like 
those  of  South  Italy,  and  the  access  is  generally  dirty.  The 
number  of  beds  indicates  the  importance  of  theowner,  whose 
own  room  contains  the  saddles,  bridles,  arms,  cordage,  and 
other  implements,  besides  hams  and  dried  sausages,  which 
are  hung  up,  and  cabinets  tilled  with  walnuts,  cheese,  pastry, 
and  dried  fruit. 

Throughout  tho  island  the  cittadini,  or  inhabitants  of  • 
walled  towns,  hold  the  contadini,  or  villagers,  in  utter  con- 
tempt, a  feeling  which  is  cordially  returned  by  the  rustics, 
besides  which  the  people  of  Cagliari  and  those  of  Sas&ari 
mutually  hate  each  other.  Kissing  on  meeting  is  an  indis- 
pensable custom  among  men  of  all  ranks.  The  hostess 
welcomes  a  stranger  by  a  shake  of  the  hand,  saying,  in  a 
kind  tone,  '  the  stranger  is  welcome.'  Females  however 
never  sit  at  meals  with  visitors.  It  is  to  the  honour  ot 
the  Sardinian  women  that  they  arc  generally  moral  and 
dutiful  wives,  and  the  baneful  custom  of  the  cavalier 
servento  is  unknown.  The  extreme  jealousy  of  the  Sards, 
and  their  summary  mode  of  avenging  an  injury,  have  pro- 
bably contributed  to  prevent  its  introduction.  In  conver- 
sation however  the  women  talk  very  freely,  and  laugh 
heartily  at  indelicate  allusions,  as  is  the  case  in  other 
southern  countries.  Among  the  peasants  women  are  mere 
sen-ants ;  they  are  busily  employed  about  their  children 
and  poultry,  in  manufacturing  their  linen  and  'orbucct  or 
coarse  woollens,  and  in  making  bread,  and  fetching  water. 

The  Surds  are  fond  of  feasting;  tl.ey  drink  wines  and 
cordials,  though  rarely  to  excess,  and  entertainments  on 
particular  occasions  are  given  with  a  profuse  hospitality. 
Fine  wheaten  bread  is  in  general  use,  except  among  the 
shepherds  of  tho  eastern  highlands,  who  eat  a  coarso  kind 
of  bread,  and  sometimes  acorns.  The  Sards  eat  more 
butcher's  meat  than  the  Sicilians  or  South  Italians.  Poultry 
is  rather  scarce,  but  game  is  plentiful.   The  *  mincstia,'  or 
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substantial  soup,  made  of  pulse,  cauliflowers,  or  herbs,  is  a 
national  dish,  as  in  Italy  ;  and  maeearoni,  ftdeli,  and  paste  of 
various  sorts  are  manufactured  at  Cagliari  and  other  places, 
and  are  in  much  request. 

The  Sards  are  no  great  pedestrians :  the  only  mode  of 
travelling  for  both  sexes  is  on  horseback.  There  are  few 
coaches,  and  those  only  in  the  large  towns,  and  the  country 
people  regard  them  as  articles  of  effeminate  luxury.  Till 
lately  there  were  no  carriage-road*  in  the  island,  but  by  a 
royal  decree  of  1822,  a  high  road  of  125  miles  in  length  was 
ordered  to  be  cut  from  Cagliari  to  Sassari  through  the  length 
of  the  island,  passing  by  Oristano,  and  keeping  as  much  as 
possible  along  the  western  plains.  It  was  however  neces- 
sary to  pass  the  ridge  of  Mcnomcni,  which  runs  across 
the  middle  of  the  island,  as  well  as  the  hills  south-east  of 
Sassari,  whero  a  fine  zigzag  road,  called  'Sea la  di  Giocche,' 
has  been  cut  down  the  face  of  an  abrupt  declivity  GOO  feet 
high.  The  whole  of  the  road  is  now  finished,  as  well  as 
branch  roads  to  the  roost  important  towns  in  the  interior. 
The  eastern  highlands  however  still  remain  difficult  of 


and  the  horrid  tree  for  mangling  and  dislocating  limbs 
which  stood  on  one  of  the  bastions  of  CegHari,  was  pulled 
down  in  1821.  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  Cul- 
prits are  still  ometimes  flogged  through  the  streets  upon  an 
ass  previous  to  execution.  Common  criminals  sentenced  u 
death  are  hanged,  but  nobles  and  lawyers  are  beheaded. 
Nobles  accused  of  capital  crimes  are  tried  by  a  jury  of  seven 


Field  sports,  such  as  hunting  the  boar,  stag,  or  mouf- 
flon, as  well  as  sporting  for  birds,  arc  favourite  amusements 
with  the  Sards.  Their  religious  festivities  and  processions, 
to  which  they  are  much  attached,  afford  them  also  periodical 
seasons  for  rejoicing:  they  are  attended  with  great  pomp, 
and  generally  end  in  a  feast.  Wedding*  are  celebrated  with 
much  ceremony  and  rejoicing.  Captain  Smyth  observed 
traces  of  many  customs  which  the  Sards  have  in  common 
with  the  modern  Greeks,  in  their  dances,  music,  arms, 
dresses,  marriage  ceremonies,  and  superstitions.  Some  of 
these  peculiarities  seem  to  be  derived  from  the  Romans, 
such  as  a  belief  in  bad  or  good  omens,  the  evil  eye,  a  dislike 
to  mention  death,  and  the  howlings  of  the  "  accabadore.'  a 
kind  of  proflca?,  who  are  hired  for  mourning.  The  '  acca- 
badora'  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Barbargia  and 
others  used  to  perform  another  office,  which  was  to  throttle 
or  suffocate  dying  persons  in  hopeless  cases,  in  order  to 
shorten  the  agony ;  hence  the  name,  which  means  a 
'  finisher,'  but  the  practice  was  abolished  in  the  last  century 
through  the  remonstrances  and  exertions  of  a  missionary 
called  Padre  Vasscllo.  A  belief  in  witchcraft  and  demoniacal 
possession  is  still  prevalent,  and  exorcisms  are  retorted  to  as 
a  cure  in  the  latter  case. 

The  laws  in  force  consist  of— I, '  La  Carta  de  Logu,'  which 
is  a  code  written  in  the  Sardinian  dialect,  consisting  of  198 
chapters,  which  was  published  in  1395.  by  Eleanor "  Giudi- 
ccssa.'or  rulerorArboreaandofthegreater  partof  the  island. 
This  charter  or  code,  though  tinctured  with  the  barbarity  of 
the  times,  is  remarkable  for  its  equity  and  wisdom,  and  being 
well  adapted  to  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  Sards,  has 
been  adopted  all  over"  the  island  ;  it  remains  in  force,  with 
few  modifications,  to  the  present  day.  2,  the  Roval  Prag- 
matic*, a  body  of  laws  written  in  Spanish,  and  consisting  of 
51  chapters,  which  was  promulgated  by  Philip  IV.  of  Spain, 
in  1631.  To  it  has  been  added  a  commentary,  by  D.  Fran- 
cisco de  Vico,  regent  of  the  supreme  council  of  Aragon.  3, 
Capitoli  di  Corte.  These  are  memorials  and  petitions  laid 
before  the  kings  of  Spain  by  the  national  stamenti,  with 
the  answers  and  decisions  of  the  sovereign.  To  these  also 
has  been  joined  a  commentary,  by  D.  Giovanni  Dexart.  a 
Sardiuian  jurist  4.  The  royal  edicts,  and  the  *  Pregoni,'  or 
ordinances  of  the  viceroys  since  the  island  has  been  under 
the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Savoy.  5,  The  new  civil  code, 
published  in  1830,  by  the  late  king  Charles  Felix.  {Calen- 
dario  Santa,  1831.) 

This  multiplicity  of  laws,  upon  which  numerous  forms 
have  been  grafted,  tends  to  embarrass  the  course  of  justice, 
and  gives  rise  to  much  litigation  and  delay.  The  country 
judges  are  very  poor,  and  venality  is  of  common  occurrence. 
Besides  this,  should  a  local  magistrate  prove  more  than 
usually  active  in  his  office,  he  is  sure  to  rouse  the  vengeance 
of  some  of  the  parties,  and  Sardinian  revenge  respects  no 
persons,  neither  magistrates  nor  priests.  *  The  effect  of  the 
whole  system,  especially  in  the  remote  districts,  is  a  fearful 
insecurity  0r  person  and  property.  The  superior  courts 
which  sit  in  the  towns  have  a  better  character  for  impar- 
tiality, but  the  procedure  is  very  imperfect.  In  criminal 
cases  the  judges  in  their  interrogatories  follow  the  old  prac- 
tice of  inducing  the  accused  to  criminate  himself,  by  brow- 
beating and  endeavouring  to  entrap  him  by  insidious  ques- 
tions, a  method  known  in  Italy  by  the  name  of  '  interroga- 
torio  suggestivo '    Torture  has  been  abolished  in  Sardinia, 


The  law  is  the  chief  profession  fbr  young  i 
able  connections,  as  the  whole  regular  force  raised  in  the 
island  consists  of  only  one  regiment,  which  is  usually  in 
Piedmont.  The  liberal  arts  afford  no  employment,  and  ti  ade 
and  commerce  are  considered  ignoble.  The  highest  legal 
rank  is  that  of  a  member  of  the  'Supremo  Real  ConttgW 
for  the  affairs  of  Sardinia,  which  consists  of  seven  members, 
and  sits  at  Turin.  It  is  a  supreme  court,  and  decides  finally 
upon  all  important  matters,  appeals,  fkc.  It  aUo  examines 
the  projects  of  law  for  the  island,  proposed  by  the  kings 
ministers.  The  high  court,  called  Reale  Udienza,  tils  at 
Cagliari.  and  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  for  civil  and 
the  other  for  criminal  cases.  It  is  also  a  kind  of  council  of 
state  for  the  viceroy,  and  it  proposes  to  the  king  candidates 
to  fill  up  the  vacant  bishoprics  and  the  judicial  and  juri- 
dical offices.  A  numerous  train  of  fiscal  advocates,  solici- 
tors, advocates  for  the  poor,  assessors,  secretaries,  and  no- 
taries is  attached  to  the  court.  The  Magistrate  defla  Reale 
Governazione  is  a  high  court,  which  sits  at  Sassari  for  civil 
und  criminal  matters  relating  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
island.  There  is  an  appeal  from  it  to  the  Real  Contiir^ho  at 
Turin.  In  every  town  or  considerable  district  of  the  island 
there  is  a  magistrate  called  Vicar,  in  some  places  Podetla,  or 
Consul  in  others,  who.  with  an  assessor  and  secretary,  judges 
in  the  first  instance  for  the  town  and  surrounding  territory. 
The  prefects  in  each  of  the  eleven  provinces  are  also  judge* 
in  civil  matters.  There  is  a  commercial  court  at  Csgliari 
called  *  Consolato.'  which  derides  all  commercial  suits,  be- 
sides whie.h  the  '  Regia  Capitania'  constitutes  a  sort  of  Ad- 
miralty court  for  the  island.  A  court  called  'Tribunate 
delle  Contention i.'  decides  questions  which  arise  between  the 
ecclesiastical  and  lay  powers;  it  consists  of  a  judge  called 
'  Cancel liere  Regio  Aposlolico,'  who  is  a  clerical  dignitary, 
and  a  secretary.  This  court  was  established  in  the  ktter 
part  of  the  14th  century,  in  consequence  of  serious  difference* 
between  the  clergy  and  the  sovereign,  and  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  several  popes. 

Sardinia  is  free  from  the  burthen  of  the  conscript  ion,  which 
has  been  entailed  by  the  French  revolution  upon  nwt 
countries  of  continental  Europe.  It  furnishes  by  voluntary 
i  enlistment  one  regiment  to  the  royal  army,  besides  which 
it  has  its  militia,  an  irregular  force  of  about  6000  cavalry 
and  1200  infantry,  the  officers  of  which  wear  a  uniform,  but 
receive  no  pay.  The  privates  have  no  distinguishing  dress, 
I  except  a  cockade  which  they  wear  on  particular  occasions; 
I  they  arc  armed  with  a  long  gun,  a  knife,  and  a  cutlass,  and 
j  are  expected  to  patrole  the  country  to  arrest  malefactors, 
to  repair  to  any  point  which  might  be  invaded  by  an  enemy, 
and  to  assist  the  Board  of  Health  in  preserving  the  coasts 
from  contagion.  Besides  these  there  i*  a  kind  of  yeomanry 
called  '  Buraucelli,'  an  armed  association  for  protecting 
projwrty,  especially  in  the  lowlands,  against  robbers.  Every 
village  has  its  party,  under  a  captain  annually  selected  ftcm 
among  the  most  respectable  inhabitants,  and  he  chooses  his 
men.  They  maintain  a  strict  watch  during  the  night,  from 
a  certain  hour  in  the  evening,  which  varies  according  to  the 
season,  and  is  made  known  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  sound 
of  a  bell,  after  which  no  one  is  allowed  to  be  out  of  doors  till 
I  the  tolling  of  the  morning  bell.  The  barnncelli  are  obliged 
to  make  restitution  for  all  thefts.  To  become  a  barancello 
(  a  man  must  have  property  to  a  certain  amount,  and  be  well 
known  for  his  integrity.  During  theyear  of  his  service,  and  the 
following  year  also,  he  is  exempt  from  royal  and  baronial  ser- 
vice, and  has  the  right  of  bearing  arms.  The  remuneration 
of  the  barnncelli  arises  from  every  landholder  paying  an 
annual  sum,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which,  after  deducting 
the  losses  which  may  have  occurred,  is  divided  among  the 
men  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  year  1819,  Count  Revel, 
the  viceroy,  disliking  so  many  armed  men  about  the  country, 
wished  to  abolish  the  barancelli,  and  supply  their  place  with 
regular  cavalry  from  Piedmont;  called  Royal  Carabineers, 
like  the  French  gendarmes,  but  as  they  proved  inefficient 
for  want  of  local  knowledge,  and  the  deadly  hatred  of  tba 
peasantry  against  them,  the  king  was  obliged  to  restore  the 
barancelli  under  the  name  of  *  Cmcoiatori  Provincial^-  The? 
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think  it  their  duty  to  arrest  robbers  ouly,  and  not  person* 
flying  from  justice  for  other  causes. 

These  minute  details  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  -ooal  and  domestic  condition  of  the  island,  which  has 
remained  almost  unchanged  since  the  middle  ages,  and 
which  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  former  state  of  Italy, 
Spam,  Portugal,  and  other  countries  of  Western  Europe. 

The  regular  force  in  the  island  consists  of  about  3000 
Piedmontese  troops,  distributed  in  the  several  towns.  There 
are  only  three  regularly  fortified  towns :  Cagliari,  Alghero, 
and  Castel  Sardo.  The  coasts  are  defended  by  a  tine  of 
stout  towers,  garrisoned  by  a  body  of  coast-guards  called 
Torrari,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  council  of  three 
members,  chosen  for  three  years,  oue  from  each  stumenlo, 
and  are  supported  by  a  tax  on  exports.  The  naval  force  of 
the  island  consists  of  one  armed  brig  and  two  gun-boats 
called  '  corridors.' 

Scientific  education  is  given  by  the  two  universities  of 
Cagliari  and  Sassari,  each  being  under  the  inspection  of  a 
council,  '  magistrato  sopra  gli  studj,'  of  which  the  respective 
archbishops  are  presidents.  The  university  of  Cagliari  is  at- 
tended by  about  260  students,  and  has  the  faculties  of  theo- 
logy, medicine  and  surgery,  law,  and  philosophy,  with  a  full 
list  of  prolVsswrs  in  each.  Among  the  accessories  are  a 
library  of  above  15,000  volumes  and  a  cabinet  of  natural 
history  and  antiquities  founded  by  the  late  King  Charles 
Felix.  The  university  of  Sassari.  frequented  by  about  1B0 
students,  has  likewise  five  faculties,  but  with  a  smaller 
number  of  professors,  namely,  three  for  theology,  five  for 
law,  three  for  medicine,  one  for  surgery,  and  five  for  philo- 
sophy and  eloquence. or,  as  it  is  called,  the  arts.  The  acces- 
sory establishments  consist  of  a  cabinet  of  natural  history, 
founded  in  1823,  and  a  library  of  only  5000  volumes.  An 
interesting  account  of  the  university  of  Sassari  was  given  in 
the  'Bollettino  di  Notizie  Statist  it-he'  of  Milan  for  the  year 
1834.  Poor  students  from  the  country,  while  following 
their  course  of  studies,  support  themselves  by  acting  as  at- 
tendants, errand-boys,  &c.  to  wealthy  families  in  the  town, 
and  are  called  'MajohV  In  the  head  town  of  every  pro- 
vince there  is  a  '  Scuoladi  Latinita  Iuferiure;  the  aggregate 
number  of  the  pupils  is  about  6650,  of  whom  above  1000 
are  in  that  of  Cagliari.  In  pursuance  of  an  onliuance  of 
the  late  King  Charles  Felix,  dated  lb 23.  most  villages  have 
an  elementary  school  for  boys,  iu  which  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  are  taught,  besides  the  doctrines  of  religion 
aud  the  elementary  principles  of  agriculture.  There  are  no 
public  establishments  for  female  education ;  those  young 
females  who  can  afford  it  become  for  a  time  boarders  in  the 
convents  of  nuns.  It  was  staled  some  years  ago  by  the 
Baron  Ferussac,  in  the  '  Bulletin  Universel  des  Sciences,' 
from  authentic  sources,  that  the  results  of  elementary  in- 
struction and  other  improvements,  such  as  the  opening  of 
roads  and  the  establishment  of  a  more  effective  police,  which 
have  taken  place  within  the  last  twenty  years,  were  already 
felt  in  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  people,  and  that 
murders,  fur  instance,  which  are  said  to  have  amounted 
once  to  above  100  in  one  year,  had  decreased  by  about  one- 
half. 

The  art  of  medicine  is  not  in  great  repute  among  the 
Sards,  and  they  have  a  proverb.  "Bivi  de  miegu  e  mori 
miserabile ;'  '  Whoever  livos  by  the  doctor  dies  miserably.' 
In  almost  every  town  there  it  an  hospital  for  the  sick,  the 
insane,  and  the  foundlings,  supported  by  bequest*  and 
voluntary  contributions,  and  served  by  the  Benfralelli,  or 
Order  of  S.  Juan  de  Dios. 

Although  sciences  and  literature  are  not  much  esteemed 
in  Sardinia,  yet  the  island  has  produced  many  learned  men, 
of  whom  few  are  known  beyond  its  precincts.  The  follow- 
ing deserve  particular  mention :  — Faia,  author  of  the  work 
*  Do  Rebus  Surduis,'  Cagliari,  1560;  Father  Madao.  who 
has  written  on  the  language  of  Sardinia;  the  judge  Mameli, 
who  published  an  improved  edition  of  the  '  Carta  de  Logu ;' 
M a tthejo, author  of  'Sardinia  Sacra,'  fid.,  Rome.  1761 ;  the 
jurist  aud  historian  Axuni, and  bis  opponent.  Father  Napoli, 
who  has  refuted,  in  his  '  Note  Illustrate,'  many  of  Ajuni's 
statements  concerning  his  native  country ;  Cell i,  the  author 
of  a  very  creditable  work  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
island,  'Anfibj,  Pesci,  Uccelli,  e  Quadrupedi  dell  a  Sar- 
degna,'  3  vols.  8vo»,  Sassari,  1774;  and  lastly,  Don  Giuseppe 
Munno,  who  has  published  a  good  history  of  Sardinia. 
'  Storia  di.  Sardegna,'  3  vols.  8vo.,  Turin,  1826,  as  woll  as  a 
Utile  work  on  the  '  Vixi  dei  Litterati  ;*  besides  several  poets, 
either  in  the  vernacular  language  or  in  Italian  and  Latin. 


The  mechanical  arts  arc  in  a  very  low  state ;  the  guns  of 
Tempio  are  in  some  repute,  but  the  cutlery  is  of  the  com- 
monest sort ;  the  potteries  are  very  coarse,  and  wooden 
platters  are  used  by  the  country  people  ;  builders  and  car- 
penters are  very  indifferent  workmen,  besides  which  all 
artisans  are  extremely  indolent.  Superior  workmen  come 
from  Piedmont  or  Genoa. 

The  principal  towns  of  Sardinia  are -.—l,  Cagliari,  the 
capital  and  the  residence  of  the  viceroy.  2,  Sassari,  the 
head  town  of  the  north  part  of  the  island,  situated  on  a 
gentle  declivity,  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  country,  about  nine 
miles  from  the  coast,  is  little  if  at  all  inferior  toCagliari,  aud, 
from  its  healthiness  and  other  circumstances,  preferable  to 
it  as  a  residence.  Sassari  has  a  good  main  street;  which  is 
the  only  one  paved,  fine  public  walks,  shaded  by  trees,  out- 
side of  the  walls,  twenty-four  churches,  ten  convents,  three 
nunneries,  a  clerical  seminary,  the  university,  a  college  kept 
by  the  Jesuits,  several  palaces,  among  which  those  of  the 
governor  and  of  the  duke  dell'Asinara  are  the  largest  and 
most  remarkable,  a  public  hospital,  two  tolerable  '  locande,' 
or  inns,  besides  coffee-shops,  and  some  good  shops  of  various 
kinds,  among  others  a  bookseller's  shop,  a  rarity  in  Sardinia ; 
about  20,000  inhabitants.  The  cathedral  is  a  large  struc- 
ture, with  a  very  elaborate  facade.  Provisions  are  good, 
abundant,  and  cheap ;  fruit  and  garden  vegetables  are  ex- 
cellent, wine  good,  and  of  various  sorts.  The  town  has  no 
'  springs  or  wells,  but  good  water  is  brought  to  the  houses  by 
j  water-carriers,  from  a  handsome  fountain  called  del  Rosello, 
outside  of  the  walls.  Sassari  was  built  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury of  our  aora,  by  emigrants  from  the  antient  town  of 
Turris,  which  had  been  ruined  by  the  Longobards.  A  Gne 
road  leads  to  Porte  Torres,  which  is  the  nearest  harbour ; 
and  where  the  mail  packet  puts  in  from  Genoa  twice  a 
month.  3,  Alghero.  4,  Oris  I  a  no,  a  town  of  about  4,500 
inhabitants,  in  a  low  unhealthy  plain,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tirsi.  has  several  churches  and  convents,  a  clerical  seminary, 
a  college  kept  by  the  Scolopj.and  a  spacious  cathedral,  with  a 
detached  octangular  belfry,  which  is  the  most  striking  object 
in  the  town.  A  spiral  staircase  of  1 50  stops  leads  to  the  top, 
from  whence  there  is  a  splendid  view.  Oristano  is  a  busy 
lively  place  in  the  winter  and  spring,  but  iu  summer  all 
those  who  can,  leave  it  for  a  healthier  residence.  Several 
noble  families  inhabit  the  town.  5,  Bosa,  a  town  of  about 
3500  inhabitants,  finely  situated  in  a  valley,  between  two  flat- 
topped  hills,  on  the  north  batik  of  the  river  Termo,  a  short 
distance  from  the  sea.  Bosa  has  nine  churches,  some  con- 
vents, a  clerical  seminary,  several  paved  streets,  aud  a  long 
bridgo  over  the  river.  The  country  around  is  very  produc- 
tive of  oil,  wine,  fruit,  flax,  cheese,  &c  ,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  veryactivo;  must  of  the  travelling  pedlars  about  the 
island  are  from  Bosa.  But  the  town  is  extremely  unhealthy 
in  summer.  6,  Iglesias,  a  pleasant  town,  in  a  healthy  spot, 
on  an  elevated  and  fertile  plain,  amidst  limestone  hills,  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  good  water,  conducted  by  an 
aqueduct,  8000  feet  in  length,  to  a  fountain  in  the  centre  of 
the  town.  The  streets  are  dirty  and  ill- paved,  but  they  con- 
tain some  good  houses.  The  cathedral  and  bishop's  palace 
are  remarkable  structures.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  di- 
lapidated Pisan  wall,  and  the  remains  of  a  castle  are  seen  on 
a  hill  to  the  north.  Iglesias  reckons  about  9000  inhabitants. 

7,  Tempio,  the  head  town  of  the  mountainous  province  of 
Gallura,  in  the  north  eastern  highlands,  stands  in  a  very 
healthy  situation;  it  has  several  large  houses  three  stories 
high,  built  of  granite,  with  wooden  balconies,  a  collegiate 
church,  a  nunnery,  a  Scolopj  college,  and  about  6000  inha- 
bitants. The  general  appearance  of  the  town  is  gloomy,  as 
well  as  the  dark  dresses,  black  bushv  hair  and  beards  of  the 
men.  and  the  Moorish  costumo  of  the  women,  who,  though 
generally  handsome,  stalk  about  with  a  coarse  woollen 
petticoat  turned  over  their  beads  so  as  to  conceal  their  faces. 

8,  Quartu.  east  of  Cagliari,  near  the  sea-coast,  has  about 
5000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  considerable  trade  in  wine, 
fruit,  and  fisheries.  S,  Villacidro,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains north  west  of  Cagliari,  in  a  healthy  situation,  has 
5500  inhabitants.  10,  Osilo,  on  a  mountain  2000  feet  above 
the  sea,  east  of  Sassari,  has  5400  inhabitants.  1 1,  Sorso.  in 
the  same  district,  has  4000  inhabitants.  12,  Boiiorva  has 
4000  inhabitants  There  are  many  large  villages  of  between 
2000  and  3000  inhabitants,  scattered  all  over  the  inland. 

Hittory  of  Sardinia. — Iolaus  is  said  to  have  led  a  Greek 
colony  into  Sardinia,  and  to  have  founded  Olbiaon  the  north- 
east coo-st,  afterwards  a  considerable  town  in  the  Roman 
period,  and  of  which  vestiges  are  found  near  Terranova. 
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Strabo  (p.  225)  says  that  the  colonists  of  Iolaus  inhabited 
the  island  Jointly  with  the  barbarian*,  who  were  Tyrrheni. 
Prom  an  inscription  found  at  Slarnpace,  it  appears  that 
Caralis  or  Caglitiri  assumed  at  one  time  the  name  of  'Civiias 
Iole.'  The  island  became  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  and 
Herodotus  (v.  106)  mentions  that  Histams  of  Miletus  pro- 
mised to  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes  that '  he  would  render 
the  great  island  of  Sardo  (Sardinia)  tributary  to  his  power. 
According  to  Pliny,  Timtcus  called  the  island  Sandaliotis, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  sandal :  it  was  also  called  Ichnuca 
by  tho  Greeks,  from  its  likeness  to  the  print  of  a  foot 

Nura,  afterwards' one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  island, 
is  particularly  noticed  in  the  Roman  period  on  account 
of  the  inhabitants  having  accused  the  praetor  Scaur  us 
of  malversation,  on  which  occasion  Scaurus  was  de- 
fended by  Cicero.  But  the  ante-Roman  origin  of  Nura 
is  proved  by  one  of  those  singular  structures  called  Nu- 
raggi, which  is  a  large  cone,  constructed  of  coarse  blocks 
without  mortar,  and  flanked  by  four  small  ones,  upon 
which  rests  the  foundation  of  a  Roman  aqueduct  that 
supplied  Nura  with  water.  There  are  also  at  Nura  other 
Roman  remnins,  such  as  a  small  theatre,  baths,  &c.  all  very 
much  defaced.  Nura  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the 
wars  of  the  Vandals.  The  Nuraggi  are  attributed  by  some 
to  Iberian  colonists  and  their  leader  Norax.  They  are  a  kind 
of  tower  in  tne  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  constructed  of 
large  blocks  of  stotie,  lava,  porphyry,  or  freestone,  without 
cement,  and  forming  two  concentric  walls,  between  which 
are  stairs  leading  to  the  summit.  The  innor  part  has 
generally  two  vaulted  rooms,  one  above  the  other.  The 
entrance  at  the  base  is  very  low,  and  lends  through  both 
walls  to  the  lower  chamber.  The  stairs  give  access  to  the 
upper  chamber.  The  Nuraggiareof  two  sorts;  the  most 
common,  and  probably  the  most  antient.  bear  no  marks  of 
the  chisel,  and  are  constructed  of  massive  blocks,  with  irre- 
gular faces,  and  smaller  stones  in  the  interstices.  The  ex- 
terior materials  of  the  others  are  evidently  worked  by  tools ; 
and  though  the  stones  are  not  exactly  square,  they  ore  placed 
in  horizontal  layers,  and  gradually  diminish  in  size  towards 
the  summit.  The  Nuraggi  stand  generally  on  the  summit  of 
hills  commanding  a  view  of  the  plains.  Some  rest  upon  a 
solid  and  spacious  substructure  or  platform  walled  round 
in  the  same  manner,  and  in  which  are  constructed  hidden 
chambers,  which  communicate  with  the  central  one  by  a 
covered  gallery.  Captain  Smyth  gives  tho  plan  and  section 
of  one  of  these,  which  is  in  the  plain  of  Giavesu  near  Bonorva. 
It  is  about  40  feet  high,  including  the  substructure,  and 
the  cone  is  about  40  feet  in  diameter  where  it  rises  above 
the  substructure.  One  of  the  loftiest  Nuraggi  is  between 
Samagheu  and  Fordungianus,  in  the  district  of  Busachi, 
east  of  Oristano :  it  is  nearly  GO  feet  high,  and  is  called  by 
the  natives  *  Sti  Nuraggi  longu.'  Nuraggi  are  scattered 
all  over  Sardinia,  to  the  number  of  several  hundred,  and  are 
seen  in  every  state,  some  nearly  perfect,  others  a  heap  of 
rubbish.  They  are  very  numerous  in  tho  district  of  Sulcis, 
or  the  south-west  part  of  the  island,  and  also  in  the  hilly 
region  of  Le  Marghine,  north  of  Oristano.  There  are  also 
One  specimens  of  them  in  the  Campo  d"  Ozicri,  and  at  Isili 
and  Gennuri  in  the  Campidano.  The  original  purpose  of 
these  buildings  was  probably  for  watch  and  defence,  though 
in  after-ages  some  of  them  may  have  been  used  as  monu- 
ments for  the  dead,  fragments  of  Roman  terracotta  and  coins 
of  the  Empire  having  been  found  in  them ;  neither  literal 
nor  symbolical  characters  are  discovered  in  these  singular 
structures. 

The  first  Carthaginian  expedition  to  Sardinia,  of  which 
tho  epoch  however  is  not  ascertained,  was  led  by  Ma- 
cheeus,  or  Malchus,  or  Melech,  who  landed  on  the  is- 
land, but  was  defeated  by  the  natives,  for  which  he  was 
banished  on  his  return  to  Carthage.  Some  time  after, 
about  490  b.c,  Hasdrubal  and  Hamilcar,  sons  of  Mago,  led 
another  expedition  to  Sardinia,  which  gained  a  footing  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  built  or  colonized  Ca- 
ralis  and  Sulcis.  Hasdrubal  however  lost  his  life  in  fighting 
against  the  natives,  who  appear  to  have  struggled  bravely 
against  the  invaders. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  wars  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
Sardinia,  but  it  appears  that  they  never  reduced  it  entirely, 
as  the  natives  took  refuge  in  the  mountains,  ever  ready  to 
rise  at  any  favourable  opportunity.  The  lower  country  how- 
ever was  permanently  in  possession  of  the  Carthaginians 
until  the  first  Punic  war.  Sulcis  was  one  of  their  chief 
colonies,  but  the  site  of  that  once  wealthy  town  it  now  a 


.subject  of  controversy,  some  placing  it  on  the  southern  eoatt, 
where  a  district  still  retains  the  name;  whilst  others,  with 
more  plausibility,  place  it  in  the  small  island  opposite, 
called  S.  Antioco,  north  of  the  town  of  that  name,  where 
considerable  remains  of  walls,  of  a  moat,  and  an  extensive 
necropolis  are  seen,  and  where,  in  1819,  an  inscription  »« 
found,  in  which  Sulcis  is  styled  a  Roman  municipium,  and 
the  name  of  the  chief  magistrate,  L.  Com.  Ma  reel  1  us,  is  re- 
corded. In  the  same  neighbourhood,  in  1820.  part  of  a 
brass  armour  was  discovered,  which  is  now  in  the  museara 
of  C-gliari,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  of  Greek  workman- 
ship.  (Grassi,  Ritxrche  Storiche  intorno  atle  Armature  Kn- 
perte  nelt  /sola  di  S.  Antioco.)  In  tho  neighbouring  island 
of  S.  Pietro  an  amphora  full  of  Carthaginian  brass  coins  wis 
found  by  a  farmer  in  ploughing  the  ground,  while  Captain 
Smyth  was  at  anchor  near  the  spot. 

During  the  first  Punic  war  the  Romans  attacked  and  de- 
feated the  Carthaginian  fleet  at  Olbia,  where  Hanno,  tbe 
commander,  fell ;  and  again  they  gained  another  naval  vic- 
tory over  the  Carthaginians  at  Caralis,  but  they  do  art 
aeem  to  have  got  a  permanent  footing  on  tbe  island,  which 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  still  belonged  to.  Carthage. 
But  tbe  mercenary  troops  that  garrisoned  the  island,  tailor- 
ing the  example  of  those  at  Carthage,  revolted,  and  killing 
their  commander  Bostar  and  the  other  Carthaginian*,  took 
possession  of  the  principal  strongholds,  and  commuted  ill 
kinds  of  depredations  on  the  natives,  who  rose  in  arms,  and 
at  last  drove  them  away.  The  mercenaries  repaired  to 
Italy,  where  they  were  countenanced  by  tbe  Ramans,  eager 
for  a  pretence  to  seize  upon  that  fine  island.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  condition  of  their  rivals,  who  were  just  re- 
leased from  the  horrors  of  the  war  of  the  mercenaries,  tbe 
Romans  threatened  Carthage  with  a  new  war  unless  Sar- 
dinia were  fivrmally  made  over  to  them.  The  Carthagimani 
were  obliged  to  comply,  besides  paying  the  expenses  of  tbe 
Roman  armament.  The  Romans,  under  T.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus  and  M.  P.  Matho,  met  with  considerable  resistance 
from  the  Sards,  but  they  succeeded  in  subjugating  tbe  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  island,  which  was  incorporated,  with  Comet, 
into  a  Roman  province,  under  a  praetor,  about  B.c.  228. 

After  the  breaking  out  of  the  second  Punic  war.  tbeSardi, 
weary  of  their  Roman  masters,  applied  to  Carthage  fur 
assistance.  The  Roman  garrisons  were  in  a  weak  state,  and 
the  praetor  Q.  M.  Sctevola  was  ill  from  the  climate.  Toe 
senate  sent  T.  M.  Torquatus  with  reinforcements  to  Sar- 
dinia, where  he  found  the  natives  of  the  central  part  in  open 
insurrection,  under  a  chief  called  Arsicorus,  who  was  stx« 
after  joined  by  a  Punic  force.  A  general  battle  took  pUe 
near  Caralis,  in  which  the  Sards  and  Carthaginians  »er* 
utterly  defeated,  and  Cornus.  the  stronghold  of  tbe  insur- 
gents, surrendered  to  the  Romans.  (Liv.,  23,  c  40.  &c.) 
After  this  Sardinia  remained  quite  during  the  rest  of  the 
Punic  war. 

About  178  b.c.,  Sardinia,  being  in  a  state  of  open  insur- 
rection, was  made  a  consular  province,  and  T.  Sernproniu* 
Gracchus  was  sent  to  it  with  an  additional  force  of  two 
legions  and  12.000  Latin  confederate  troops.  Sempruni us  de- 
feated the  Ilienscs,  the  supposed  descendanUof  sorneTrojaa 
emigrants,  and  tho  Balari.  another  fierce  tribe,  beliexed  u 
be  the  descendants  or  Iberian  colonists,  who  lived  in  tb« 
eastern  highlands.  All  the  nuople  of  Sardinia  returned  to 
the  allegiance  of  Rome,  and  a  double  tribute  was  imposed 
upon  them.  The  number  of  prisoners  brought  to  Rome,  and 
there  sold  in  the  market  as  slaves,  gave  rise  to  the  proverb, 
'  Sardi  venales,'  which,  from  its  double  meaning,  was  after- 
wards construed  into  a  term  of  reproach.  It  was  stated  that 
80,000  8ards  had  either  fallen  or  been  made  prisoners. 

Caius  Gracchus,  the  son  of  8emprotiius,  being  quaestor  iti 
Sardinia,  the  Barbaricini.  or  mountaineers  of  the  district 
still  called  Barbargia.  revolted  again,  and  another  expedi- 
tion was  sent  from  Rome  to  subdue  them,  on  which  occa- 
sion bloodhounds  were  employed.  Gracchus  was  accused 
by  his  enemies  at  Rome  of  courting  undue  popularity  with 
the  Sanls  to  the  detriment  of  his  own  country.  He  repaired 
to  Rome,  and  eloquently  defended  himself  from  the  char?*, 
stating  that  it  was  true  '  he  had  neither  exacted  forced  gin... 
nor  torn  women  from  the  arms  of  their  husbands,  nor  brou$b: 
away  vases  full  of  money  after  emptying  the  wine  out  of 
them,  as  many  other  Roman  officers  had  done ;  but  that  lw 
had  gone  to  Sardinia  with  a  full  purse  and  had  returned 
with  an  empty  one.'  His  vindication  so  pleated  the  people 
of  Rome,  that  they  elected  him  tribune. 

During  the  gnat  civil  war*  Sardinia  shared  the  cahmu- 
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tics  or  the  rest  of  the  Roman  provinces,  following  alter- 
nately tbe  fortune*  or  Mariu*  or  Sulla,  of  Caesar  or  Pompey. 
By  iho  peace  of  Mi&enum,  Scxtus  Poinpey  retained  Sar- 
dinia with  Sicily  and  Achaia.  But  Ins  frcedman  Mcno- 
dorus,  who  was  praetor  of  Sardinia,  forsaking  his  master, 
gave  up  the  island  to  Ociavian.  Tho  island  remained  quiet 
during  i ho  period  of  the  Empire,  being  considered  by  the 
Romans  as  one  of  their  granaries  and  a  penal  colony  for  their 
criminals. 

Tiberius  sent  thither  4000  Jews  to  make  war  upon  the 
freebooters  who  plundered  the  country,  or  to  die  of  its  mal- 
aria. Pliny  (iii.  7)  mentions  Caralis,  Sulci*,  Nora,  and  other 
places  as  towns  that  had  the  Roman  civiias,  and  Turris 
Li  by  Bonn  as  a  colonia. 

After  the  death  of  Valentinian  III.,  Gens«ric,  king  of  the 
Vandals,  invaded  Sardinia  from  Africa.  The  emperor  of  the 
Rasi,  Leo.  sent  an  expedition  against  Genseric,  which  retook 
Sardinia,  hut  the  latter  soon  after  recovered  possession  of  it. 
His  son  Hunneric,  being  an  Arian,  like  his  father,  perse- 
cuted the  Catholics  or  orthodox  with  great  cruelty,  as  well 
as  his  successors.  Sardinia  became  a  place  of  banishment 
for  the  orthodox  prelates  of  the  Vandal  dominion.  After 
tho  overthrow  of  the  Vandal  kingdum  by  Belisanus,  Sar- 
dinia was  annexed  to  the  prefectship  of  Africa.  8iid  was 
governed  by  an  officer  styled  duke.  About  a.d.  yj4.  Za- 
bardy,  duke  of  Sardinia,  having  defeated  the  tribe  of  Bar- 
bancini,  obliged  them  to  abandon  idolatry  as  a  condition 
of  pardon.  This. forced  convention  however  was  eluded  by 
many,  and  the  archbishop  Januarius  went  lo  Rome  to  com- 
plain that  by  giving  a  fee  to  tho  military  officers  of  the  em- 
peror, the  natives  were  allowed  to  sacnuco  lo  their  heathen 
deit  les. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  in  his  Epistles,  complains  of  the 
loose  conduct  of  the  clergy  of  Sardinia.  The  Saracens 
began,  about  the  year  720,  lo  ravage  the  coasts  of  Sardinia ; 
and  as  the  Byzantine  emperors  were  unable  to  protect  their 
distant  dependencies,  the  natives  applied  for  assistance  first 
to  the  Lon>;obard*,  and  afterwards  to  Louis  lo  Debonnairo, 
Charlemagne's  son,  to  whom  they  tendered  their  alle- 
giance. 

About  the  year  1000,  Musait,  a  Moorish  chieftain,  sailed 
from  Africa  to  Cagliari  with  a  large  force,  took  it,  and  con- 
quered the  greater  part  of  tbe  island,  and  assumed  the  tillo 
of  king  of  Sardinia. 

Musait,  not  content  with  the  possession  of  Sardinia,  sent 
from  thence  armed  vessels  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Italy. 
The  pope  issued  a  bull  against  him,  offering  the  investiture 
of  the  island  to  those  who  should  drive  him  out  of  it.  The 
Pisans  Kent  an  armament  which  took  possession  of  Cag- 
liari. Musait  eame  with  a  strong  force  by  sea  and  by 
land.  a.d.  1015,  and  obliged  the  PUan  garrison  to  capitulate, 
hut  massacred  the  Pisans  as  they  came  out  of  the  town. 
Musait  then  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Luna  in  Italy,  and  sur- 
prised and  sacked  that  town.  He  was  however  at  tacked  in 
his  retreat,  and  lost  most  of  his  men,  and  even  his  wife, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  and  beheaded.  Musait  escaped 
to  Sardinia.  The  pope's  legate  now  persuaded  the  Genoese 
to  join  the  Pisans  against  Musait.  The  combined  forces 
of  tho  two  republics  attacked  the  Moors  and  drove  them 
away  from  both  Sardinia  and  Corsica  (a.d.  1016-1017). 
After  this  'the  Genoese  kept  for  themselves  Corsica  and 
Cap  raj  a,  and  the  Pisans  had  Sardinia.'  (P.  B.  Burglii.  De 
Dominio  in  Mart  Ligusttco)  Musait  however,  having  ob- 
tained reinforcements  from  Africa,  was  still  in  the  Oeld  in 
Sardinia,  when  the  Genoese  again  assisted  the  Pisans  in 
driving  him  away,  a.d.  1022.  The  island  being  finally 
cleared  of  the  Moors,  the  Pisans  divided  it  into  four  pro- 
vinces, called  Giudicature,  and  appointed  Pisan  noblemen 
over  each,  styled  '  Giudice,1  each  independent  of  the  others, 
but  all  feudatory  to  Pisa.  Cagliari  in  the  south,  Torres  in 
the  north,  Gallura  in  the  east,  and  Arborea  or  Onstono  in 
the  west,  were  the  names  of  the  four  judicatures.  Some 
places  along  the  northern  coast  were  however  assigned  to 
the  Genoese,  among  others  Castel  Sardo,  which  was  for  a 
long  lime  in  the  possession  of  the  Doria  family,  who  built 
a  ca*tle  near  it,  still  called  Castel  Doria. 

The  republic  of  Genoa  however  was  dissatisfied  at  not 
having  a  larger  share  of  the  island,  and  this  creating  a  feel- 
ing of  bitter  animosity,  led  to  those  disastrous  wars  between 
Pi>a  and  Genoa,  which,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  two 
centuries,  ended  with  the  ruin  of  the  maritime  power  of 
the  former.  [Pisa.  History  of]  Sardinia  meantime 
continued  under  its  'judges'  liego  to  Pisa,  till  1164,  when 
P.  C,  No.  1264. 


-  Barisone,  judge  of  Arborea.  instigated  by  the  Genoese. 
.   offered  to  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  a  sum  of  4U00  silver 

-  marks,  besides  an  annual  tribute,  for  the  investiture  of  the 

-  crown  of  all  Sardinia,  and  he  was  actually  crowned  at 
,  Pavia  by  the  bishop  of  Liege,  acting  for  tho  emperor,  the 
t  commune  of  Genoa  being  security  for  the  payment, 
s  The  other  three  judges  however  were  not  disposed  to  sub- 
r   mil  to  Barisone,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  shallow-headed 

man,  and  having  received  assistance  from  Pisa,  they  ravaged 
i   tho  territory  of  Arborea.   The  Genoese  as  protectors  of 
Barisone.  whom  they  kept  in  custody  at  Genoa  for  his 
'   debts,  laid  claim  to  his  dominions,  and  sent  a  fleet  to  Sar- 
i   dinia.  which  sacked  and  burnt  tbe  city  of  Torres.  After  the 
war  had  lasted  ten  years,  Barisone,  who  had  been  released 
from  custody,  made  his  submission  to  tho  authorities  of 
•   Pisa.   Tbe  domin.on  of  the  island  however  remained  long 
after  a  constant  subject  of  contention  between  Pisa  and 
Genoa,  whilst  the  lords  of  the  various  provinces  made  them- 
selves independent  in  reality.    The  emperor  Frederic  II. 
took  advantage  of  this  to  make  his  natural  son  Huutzius 
king  of  Sardinia.    For  this  purpose  he  negociated,  in  123H, 
a  marriage  between  bira  and  Adelasia,  the  relict  of  Ubaldo, 
judge  or  prince  of  Gallura  and  Torres,  who  had  however 
already  made  a  bequest  of  her  territories  in  favour  of  the  papal 
see,  in  case  of  her  dying  without  issue.    Hentzius  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  Sardinia,  and  having  possession  in  right  of 
his  wife  of  the  two  northern  judicatures,  he  added  to  I  hem 
that  of  Arborea,  whose  judge,  Pietro  di  Capraia,  had  thrown 
off  his  allegiance  to  Pisa.    Cagliari  atone  continued  iu  the 
allegiance  of  tbe  republic.    Tho  subsequent  disputes  how- 
ever between  Frederic  II.  and  the  pope  made  Hentzius  and 
the  Pisans,  who  were  Guibelines,  join  together  against  the 
pope  and  the  Genoese,  and  their  combined  tieet  defeated, 
in  1241,  a  Genoese  squadron,  and  took  Iwenty-two  galleys 
with  a  number  of  prelates,  apostolic  legates,  and  ambassa- 
dors, who  were  going  to  Rome  lo  attend  the  general  coun- 
cil convoked  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.   Hentzius  distinguished 
himself  for  his  bravery  and  determination  both  in  Sardinia 
and  Sicily,  where  he  fought  for  many  years  for  his  fatiier 
against  the  pope  and  the  Guclphs,  until  he  was  laken 
prisoner  by  tho  Bolognese  in  1249,  who  kept  lnm  in  con- 
finement for  the  rest  of  his  life,  during  which  he  boro  tho 
title  of  King  of  Sardinia.    His  title  was  however  a  mere 
name,  and  the  various  judges  of  the  island  ruled  as  inde- 
pendent princes,  whilst  Pisa  and  Genoa  continued  to  fight 
for  thoir  respective  claims  to  the  nominal  sovereignty.  Ca- 
gliari and  some  other  towns  continued  to  be  garrisoned  by 
Pisan  troops.    After  the  defeat  of  the  Mcloria  (a.d.  1284), 
by  which  the  Pisan  naval  power  was  annihilated,  proposals 
were  made  by  the  Genoese  to  release  their  numerous  pri- 
soners, provided  Pisa  would  make  a  cession  of  Sardinia,  aud 
give  up  the  castle  of  Cagliari  into  the  hands  of  the  Genoese ; 
but  tbe  prisoners  themselves,  it  is  reported,  protested  against 
recovering  their  liberty  at  such  a  price.    Some  tears  af.er, 
Nino  Visconti,  judge  of  Gallura,  related  to  she  famous 
count  Ugolino,  acted  a  considerable  part  in  the  civil  broils 
of  Pisa,  which  ended  with  tbe  catastrophe  of  Ugolino  and 
bis  family. 

In  1297,  pope  Boniface  VIII.,  wishing  to  obtain  tho  crown 
of  Sicily  for  his  protege  Charles  II.  of  Anjou,  king  of 
Naples,  induced  James  of  Aragon  to  give  up  Sicily,  in  ex- 
change for  which  Boniface,  in  the  plenitude  of  Ins  assumed 
power  of  disposing  of  crowns  and  principalities,  gave  James 
the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  as  a  lief  of  the 
sec  of  Rome.  Although  the  Sicilians  themselves  did  not 
consent  to  the  exchange,  and  proclaimed  Frederic.  James's 
brother,  as  their  king,  the  investiture  of  Sardinia  was  con- 
firmed to  James  by  pope  Clement  V..  in  13U9.  James  how- 
ever was  not  ready  to  enforce  his  claim  till  1323.  when  he 
made  large  preparations  on  the  coast  of  Catalonia  for  an 
expedition  to  Sardinia.  The  Pisans  reinforced  their  gar- 
risons in  tbe  island,  and  granted  an  amnesty  to  all  out- 
law* who  should  enlist  in  their  service.  Hugo,  judge  of 
Arborea,  however  threw  off  his  allegiance,  ana  in  order  lo 
facilitate  the  Aragonese  occupation,  he  laid  a  plot  for  mas- 
sacring all  the  Pisans  in  bis  dominions,  which  extended 
over  Ihe  whole  western  part  of  the  island.  The  plot  being 
executed  with  the  most  merciless  punctuality,  he  dispatched 
a  messenger  to  Barcelona  lo  hasten  iho  departuie  of  the 
expedition.  In  June  tbe  Infante  Don  Alonso  arrived  in 
the  Gulf  of  Palmas,  and  having  landed  bis  troops,  was  joined 
by  Hugo  and  some  of  tbe  native  nobles,  who  tendered  Iheir 
allegiance  lo  his  father  the  king  of  Aragon.  The  combined 
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forces  then  besieged  Iglesias,  and  after  several  months'  resis- 
tance the  Pisan  garrison  capitulated  through  famine.  The  In- 
fante then  proceeded  to  blockade  Cagliari  by  sea  and  land.  A 
Pisan  tleet  of  fifty-two  galleys  arrived  in  the  gulf  in  the  spring 
of  1324,  and  landed  a  body  of  troops,  which  were  joined  by 
some  of  the  natives,  but  being  defeated  by  the  Atagonese, 
a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  Sardinia  was  given  up  by 
the  republic  to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  on  condition  that  the 
Pisan  inhabitants  and  their  property  should  be  respected,  and 
that  the  cattle  and  suburbs  of  Cagliari,  with  the  port,  and  the 
adjoining  lakes  should  remain  in  possession  of  Pisa,  on  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  tribute  as  a  sign  of  homage  to  the  king 
of  Aragon.  This  arrangement  did  not  last  long;  mutual  re- 
criminations took  place  between  the  particM,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  Pisan  squadron  being  entirely  defeated  by  the 
Aragonesein  the  Bay  of  Cagltni  i.the  town  was  evacuated,  and 
Sardinia  was  entirely  lost  to  Pisa.  But  the  judges  were  no 
more  inclined  to  submit  lo  their  new  masteis  than  to  the 
Pisans,  ond  being  assisted  by  the  Genoese  colonists  of  Caste! 
8ardo  and  Ca&tel  Dona  they  blockaded  Sassari,  and  carried 
on  for  many  years  a  destructive  warfare  against  the  Arsgo- 
nese.  At  last  Peter  the  Ceremonious,  king  of  Aragon,  landed 
in  1354  with  a  strong  force  at  Porto  Conte,  and  having  tra- 
versed and  pacified  the  principal  part  of  the  island,  made 
his  public  entry  into  Cagliari,  where  in  April  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  witb  a  view  of  checking  the  inlluence  of  the 
factious  chiefs,  he  convoked  a  general  parliament,  after  the 
model  of  the  Cortes  of  Spain,  consisting  of  prelates,  peers, 
and  commons,  which  was  called  •  Stamenti.'  or  Estates.  He 
thus  laid  the  foundation  or  a  representative  government  in 
Sardinia,  which,  although  on  a  contracted  basis,  has  been 
the  means  of  saving  the  island  from  military  despotism,  and 
still  subsists  at  the  present  day.  Neither  Mariano,  judge 
of  Arborca,  nor  Doria,  the  head  of  the  Genoese  faction,  at- 
tended the  congress ;  and  after  Peter  had  returned  to  Spain, 
Mariano  intrigued  with  pope  Urban  V.  to  obtain  the  inves- 
titure of  the  island  for  himself.  His  death  in  the  plague  of 
1376  prevented  his  succeeding  in  his  projects,  and  his  son 
Hugo,  who  was  us  ambitious  as  his  father,  was  murdered  by 
bis  own  subjects  at  Oristano  m  13*3.  Brancaleone  Doria*, 
who  had  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Mariano,  offered  his 
services  to  ihu  king  of  Aragon  lo  bring  the  whole  of  Sar- 
dinia into  subjection;  but  his  wife,  who  was  equally  as  am- 
bitious as  her  father  and  brother  had  been,  put  herself  at 
the  head  of  a  strong  party  of  natives,  who  named  her  son 
judge  of  Arborca.  Brancaleone,  who  had  gone  to  Spain, 
was  detained  there  as  a  hostage,  and  after  fruitless  negoci- 
ations,  Eleanor  took  the  field,  being  joined  by  the  people  of 
Gallura,  and  drove  the  Aragonese  from  almost  the  whole 
northern  division  of  the  island.  She  ruled  for  several  Years 
by  the  name  of  •  Giudicessa,'  but  in  fact  a*  queen  of  Sardinia, 
and  she  compiled  for  her  subjects  the  'Carta  de  Logu,'  or 
code  of  laws  already  noticed.  This  remarkable  woman  died 
of  the  plague  in  1403,  and  her  only  son  dying  in  1407,  with- 
out issue,  the  Sards  invited  over  the  viscount  of  Narbonne, 
husband  of  Beatrice,  Eleanor's  sister.  But  the  viscount 
found  an  opponent  in  Brancaleone  Doria,  who  after  his 
wife's  death  had  taken  possession  of  Arborca,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Genoese  in  the  north.  Martin,  long  of  Sicily, 
son  of  Martin  of  Aragon,  being  then  in  Spain,  urged  his 
father  to  prepare  an  expedition  lor  the  recovery  of  Sardinia. 
The  nobility  of  Catalonia.  Valencia,  and  Aragon  were  sum- 
moned for  the  purpose,  and  the  armament,  headed  by  the 
younger  Martin,  soiled  from  Barcelona  in  the  spring  of 
1489.  Having  landed  and  entered  Cagliari,  he  issued 
from  thence  with  »000  foot  and  3000  horse  against  the  forces 
of  both  Doria  and  the  Viscount,  who  had  united  against 
him.  A  battle  look  place  at  S.  Luri,  in  June,  1409,  in 
which  the  A  ragonese  obtained  a  complete  victory,  Doria  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  the  Viscount  lied  precipitately.  Martin 
however  died  shortly  after  of  the  malaria  fever,  and  the 
Viscount  continued  to  carry  on  the  war.  At  last  Alfonso 
V.  of  Aragon  obtained  the  formal  cession  of  the  province  of 
Arborea.  in  1418,  by  paying  100,000  gold  florins  to  the  bcir 
of  the  lute  viscount  of  Narbonne.  and  the  whole  island  be- 
came subject  to  the  crown  of  Aragon.  In  1492  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  established  the  I  nquisition  in  Sardinia,  and 
ordered  the  expulsion  of  all  Jews  who  refused  to  be  bap- 
tised, and  their  synagogues  to  be  converted  into  churches. 
Prom  that  time  the  Jews  have  not  been  tolerated  in  Sar- 
dinia. 

By  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile.  Sar- 
dinia became  an  appendage  of  the  vast  Spanish  monarchy. 


and  waa  ruled  for  two  centuries  by  triennial  viceroys  sent 
from  Spain,  under  whose  administration  the  country  sunk 
into  decay,  like  Sicily,  Naples,  and  the  rest  of  the  Spanish 
dependencies.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  the 
mountaineers  of  Gallura  having  declared  themselves  for 
Charles  of  Austria,  an  English  fleet  under  Sir  John  Leake 
appeared  before  Cagliari,  and  the  viceroy  capitulated,  and 
the  island  acknowledged  Charles;  but  by  tbe  peace  of 


Utrecht,  in  1 7 13,  Charles  having  resigned  his  claims  lo  Spain, 
Sardinia  was  given  to  him  as  emperor.  In  1717  A I  heroin, 
the  minister  of  Philip  V.,  sent  a  large  force  in  the  midst  of 
peace,  under  the  Marquis  de  Lede,  which  took  pos*es»ii>ti 
of  Saidinia  in  less  than  two  months.  [Alhero.m.]  Hy  lbs 
treaty  of  London  of  1720,  Philip  was  obliged  lo  realoi e  Sar- 
dinia, which  was  finally  given  to  Victor  Amadous,  duke  of 
Savoy,  who  then  assumed  the  kingly  title.  From  that  bat 
the  history  of  Sardinia  becomes  closely  connected  wuh  that 
of  the  house  of  Savoy.  [Saedinian  States]  Under  the 
government  of  that  dynasty  Sardinia  has  materially  im- 
proved. King  Charles  Emmanuel  HI.,  in  particular,  hu 
been  a  great  benefactor  lo  Sardinia.  Overgrown  abuses  id 
the  local  administration  were  corrected,  a  better  police  its 
formed,  tbe  national  laws  were  confirmed,  education  was 
encouraged,  Monti  Frumentarii  were  founded  for  the  assist- 
ance of  small  farmers,  commercial  tribunals  were  established, 
as  well  as  the  post-office,  the  Board  of  Health,  and  oilier  in- 
stitutions of  civilised  states. 

In  December,  1792,  the  National  Convention,  having 
declared  war  in  the  name  of  the  French  Republic  agaiust 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  sent  a  lage  fleet  under  Admiral  Tiu- 
guet  to  attack  the  island.  The  Sards  however  had  made 
some  preparations  for  resistance,  and  the  French,  on  anchor- 
ing before  Cagliari,  in  January,  1793,  met  with  a  Lot 
reception  from  the  forts  and  batteries,  whose  fire  greatly 
damaged  their  ships.  They  landed  5000  men  near  Quailc, 
but  were  repulsed  by  the  natives,  who  are  generally  good 
maiksmen  and  accustomed  lo  the  use  of  fire-arm*.  A 
atorm  which  aroso  completed  the  discomfiture  of  the  ex- 
pedition, by  the  loss  of  a  line-of-batlle  ship  and  aeversl 
smaller  ones.  The  Fiench  admiral,  after  uselessly  bom- 
barding the  town  for  several  days,  reim barked  the  tt4d«n 
and  sailed  away,  leaving  several  hundred  men  killed  or 
prisoners. 

Tbe  king  of  Sardinia,  pleased  with  his  insular  subjects, 
invited  them  to  ask  for  anything  that  they  might  tbius 
useful  for  the  island.    The  Sards  demanded,  1.  the  convo- 
cation of  the  stamenti ;  2,  the  confirmation  of  their  la**, 
customs,  and  privileges;  3,  that  all  offices  in  the  isisnd, 
except  that  of  viceroy,  should  be  held  by  natives;  4.  the 
establishment  of  a  council  lo  advise  the  viceroy ;  5.  permis- 
sion to  send  a  minister  lo  reside  at  Turin  and  watch  over 
their  interests.    Tbe  Piednioiitese  ministers  however  dis- 
suaded the  king  from  listening  to  tbe  petition;  situation* 
continued  lobe  filled  with  Piedmontete.  and  tbe  consequence 
was  that  insurrections  broke  out  in  1794  and  1795.  and  ibe 
commander-in  chief  and  the  intendant-gcnersl  were  killed 
by  the  people  of  Cagliari.    By  the  mediation  however  of  tb? 
archbi/hop  of  Cagliari  and  of  the  pope,  a  general  act  of 
amnesty  was  proclaimed  in  1796,  and  some  of  tbe  demand* 
of  tbe  islanders  were  granted.    When  King  Charles  Em- 
manuel IV.  was  driven  away  by  the  French  from  his  conti- 
nental slates,  the  Stamenti  cf  Sardinia  sent  a  deputation  lo 
bim  at  Leghorn  to  assure  him  of  the  enure  devotion  of  the 
people.  The  king  and  his  family  landed  atCaglian.inMarrb, 
1799,  where  they  where  received  with  enthusiasm.  The 
king  however  returned  soon  after  to  the  Continent,  and  in 
1002  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  brother  Victor  Emmanuel, 
who,  having  lost  all  hopes  of  recovering  hu  continental  do- 
minions, repaired  to  his  island  kingdom  in  February,  lfeC6- 
Prolected  from  external  attack  by  his  alliance  with  England. 
Victor  resided  in  Sardinia  till  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  in  1&14. 
During  his  residence  at  Cagliari  be  paid  much  attention  to 
the  agriculture  of  tho  island,  as  well  as  to  the  administra- 
tion, but  his  pecuniary  means  were  very  limited.    Still  h« 
was  liked,  although  the  expenses  attending  the  residence 
of  a  court,  however  modest,  as  it  necessarily  was,  pressoi 
heavily  upon  a  people  under  feudal  tenure.    Some  loci! 
disturbances  occur icd  in  1807,  in  tbe  northern  part  of  tbe 
island,  the  people  of  which  have  always  been  more  easily 
excited  than  those  of  the  south.    On  this  occasion  the  in- 
surrection assumed  something  of  the  character  of  a  smiW 
war,  the  peasantry  against  the  nobles,  tbe  former  pretending 
to  be  sealout  for  the  predominance  of  the  king's  authority 
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over  the  feudal  aristocracy.  Many  of  the  baronial  palaces 
were  destroyed,  among  others  that  of  Sorso,  a  town  of 
4000  inhabitants  north  eut  of  Sassari.  At  last  tho  king's 
troops  quelled  the  insurrection,  and  several  of  the  leaders, 
wli  i  were  not  all  peasants.  Mure  eitlicr  executed  or  con- 
demned to  prison  for  Ufe.  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Sardinian  prisons,  is  worse  than  death. 

In  1814  Victor  Emmanuel  returned  to  Turin,  leaving  his 
brother  Charles  Felix,  duke  of  Genevois,  viceroy  of  the  is- 
land. In  182 1 .  in  consequence  of  the  abortive  insurrection 
of  the  Constitutionalists  of  Piedmont,  Victor  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  brother,  who  look  much  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  Sardinia.  Charles  Felix  was  the  founder  of  the  Agrarian 
Society  and  of  the  museum  of  Cagliari;  and  he  was  the 
first  to  plan  and  execute  a  great  carriago-road  throughout 
the  island. 

SARDES  (&ip&ic),  the  antient  capital  of  Lydio,  now 
Sari,  was  situated  in  the  spacious  valley  of  the  Hermus, 
and  on  the  Pactolus,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  that  river. 
The  south  side  of  the  valley  is  bounded  by  the  lofty  range  of 
Tmolus,  the  highest  summits  of  which  are  generally  covered 
with  snow.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  site  of 
Saides  is  the  Acropolis,  one  side  of  which,  towards  Traolus, 
is  so  steep,  that  in  the  time  of  CrcBsus,  when  the  rest  of 
the  Acropolis  was  fortified,  this  part  was  considered  secure 
against  an  enemy.  It  was  on  this  side  however  that  the 
place  was  taken  by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus  (Herod.,  i.  84).  I 
The  Acropolis  is  continually  crumbling,  and  it  presents  a 
Tory  rugged  and  fantastic  outline.  There  are  the  remains 
of  a  large  and  magnificent  temple,  the  western  front  of 
which  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Pactolus.  and  the  eastern  under 
the  sleep  rock  of  the  Acropolis.  Two  columns  of  the  ex- 
terior order  of  the  east  ffpnt,  and  one  column  of  the  portico 
of  tho  pronaos,  with  tbeir  capitals,  are  still  standing :  but 
the  columns  are  nearly  half  buried  in  the  accumulated  soil. 
It  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the  temple  might  un- 
discovered by  an  excavation.  The  capituls  ate  Ionic,  and 
exceedingly  fine  specimens  of  the  order.  (Cockerell.) 
There  are  the  remains  of  two  Christian  churches,  one 
of  which  is  constructed  of  magnificent  fragments  of  older 
buildings.  Under  the  north  side  of  the  Acropolis  there 
are  traces  of  a  theatre  and  an  adjoining  stadium:  the  ex* 
tcrior  diameter  of  the  theatre  was  396  feet,  and  the  interior 
162.  It  is  uncertain  what  the  building  was,  commonly 
called  the  Gerusia.  the  remains  of  which  are  in  the  plain  to 
the  west  of  the  Acropolis.  Sari  is  now  a  miserable  |  lace, 
consisting  of  a  few  mud  huts. 

Accoiding  to  Strabo  (p.  625),  Sardes,  though  an  antient 
city,  was  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  date  of  the  Trojan 
war.  Sardes  was  the  capital  of  the  Lydian  kings,  whose 
dvnasty  ended  with  C'CBsiis.  After  Asia  Minor  came  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Persians,  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
Persian  governor  of  this  part  of  Asia.  In  the  reign  of 
Darius  the  place  was  surprised  by  the  Ionian*,  aided  by  the 
Athenhns,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was  burnt,  owing 
tn  a  soldier  setting  fire  to  tho  houses  which  were  thatched 
(Heiod.,v.  101.)  When  Alexander  the  Great  entered  Asia  on 
his  Persian  campaign,  Sardes  surrendered  to  him.  In 
the  time  of  Tiberius.  Sanies,  with  other  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  suffered  much  from  an  earthquake,  but  the  ca'araity 
was  alleviated  by  the  munificence  of  the  emperor.  (Tacit.. 
Ann.,  li.  47.)  Sardes  was  one  of  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Revelation.  Julian,  in  bis 
attempt  to  restore  tho  heathen  worship,  built  altar*  at 
Sanies,  and  repaired  some  of  the  temples. 

Lako  Gygaea  is  about  five  miles  north  of  Sardes,  and  the 
burial-places  of  tho  Lydian  kings  were  near  it.  The  bar- 
rows are  of  various  sues,  covered  with  green  turf,  and 
many  of  them  retain  their  conical  form.  One,  which  is  of 
much  superior  magnitude  to  the  rest,  is  the  mound  of 
Hahattes.  [H  alyattks.] 

SARDINIA.  (Sardeo*a.1 

SARDINIAN  STATES  (STATI  SARDI)  is  the  name 
of  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  which  constitute  a 
monarchy,  the  head  or  which  derives  his  title  of  king  from 
the  island  or  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  These  stales  consist  of 
—  I.  the  duchy  of  Savoy;  2,  the  principality  of  Piedmont, 
in  its  larger  sense ;  3,  the  duchy  of  Gbnoa  ;  4,  the  county 
of  Nizza  ;  5,  the  island  of  Sardkona,  which  forms  a  sepa- 
rate slate,  and  has  its  own  distinct  administration.  A  geo- 
graphical dc«cripiion  of  each  of  these  >>rcat.divisions  is  given 
tinder  their  respective  heads.-  The  continental  territories, 
•Stati  dt  Terra  Ferroa,'  which  have  n  population  of  3,674,000 


and  an  area  variously  tutted  by  come  at  1 6,000  and  by  others 
at  17,000  square  Italian  miles  (60  Italian  miles  to  a  degree 
of  latitude),  have  now  one  uniform  system,  administrative 
and  judicial,  being  divided  into  40  provinces,  namely : 
I,  Savoy  Proper,  chief  town  Chambery ;  2,  Tarantasm,  chief 
town  Moutiers;  3,  Maurienne,  chief  town  St.  Jean ;  4, 
Haute  Savoie.  chief  town  Uopilal;  5.  Genevois.  chief  town 
Annecy;  6,  Carouge,  chief  town  St.  Julien  ;  7.  Faucigny, 
chief  town  Bonneville;  8.  Chablais,  chief  town  Tlionon ;  9, 
Aosta;  10,  Susa;  II,  Valsesia.  chief  town  Varallo;  12, 
Ossola.  chief  town  Domo  d'Ossola ;  13,  Pallanzn;  14.  Biella; 
15,  Novara;  16,  Vercelli ;  17,  Lomelhna.  chief  town  Mor- 
lara;  18.  Casale;  19,  Torino;  20,  Pinerolo;  21,  Alba;  22, 
Saluzzo  ;  23,  Cuneo;  24,  Asti;  25,  Alessandria;  26,  Mon- 
dovi ;  27,  Acqui ;  28,  Ivrea;  29,  Tortona ;  30,  Voghcra; 
31,  Bobbio;  3*,  Novi;  33,  Genova ;  34,  Savona;  35,  Al- 
benga;  36.  Oneglia;  37,  San  Remo;  3a,  Nizza;  39,  Chia- 
vart ;  40,  Spezia.  An  account  of  most  of  the-e  provinces 
and  their  chief  towns  is  given  under  their  respective  heads, 
as  well  as  under  the  names  of  some  of  the  old  divisions  of 
the  country,  such  as  Monfkkrato  and  Novara. 

Each  province  is  administered  by  a  political  officer  called 
intendenie,  appointed  by  the  king.  The  province  being  an 
aggregate  of  communes,  each  commune  has  a  sindaco, 
or  mane,  who  is  subordinate  to  the  intendenie.  For 
judicial  purposes,  each  province  has  a  collegiate  court,  called 
Tribunale  di  Prefettura,  which  sits  in  the  chief  town.  There 
is  no  jury  in  the  Sardinian  stales.  The  provinces  are  di- 
vided into  districts  called  Giudicature,  in  each  of  which  there 
is  a  judge  called  Giudicc  di  Mandamenlo,  answering  to  the 
French  Jugo  de  Paix.  with  a  secretary.  There  are  in  all 
412  of  these  giudicature.  There  are  four  supreme  courts, 
which  are  also  courts  of  appeal  from  tho  Tnbuuali  di  Pre- 
fettura, and  which  are  railed  Senato.  The  senate  of  Turin 
has  jurisdiction  over  all  the  provinces  or  Piedmont  in  iU 
most  extended  sense,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  provinces  on  the 
Italian  side  or  the  Alps  and  north  of  the  Ligunan  Apen- 
nines. The  jurisdiction  of  the  senate  of  Genoa  extends  to 
all  the  provinces  of  the  duchy  of  Genoa,  with  the  exception 
of  San  Remo.  That  of  the  Benate  of  Nizza  extends  to  the 
provinces  of  Nizza,  Oneglia,  and  San  Remo.  Tho  senate 
of  Savoy,  which  sits  at  Chambery,  decides  all  suits  w  ithin 
the  limits  of  the  duchy  of  Savoy.  Each  senate  forms  two 
chambers,  one  for  civil  and  the  other  for  criminal  matters. 
All  trials  for  felony  or  high  treason  appertain  to  the  senate. 
The  senate  registers  all  edicts,  letters  patent,  and  ordinances 
of  the  king,  and  is  allowed  to  make  remonstrances  u|H»n  tlie 
subject  or  them  ;  and  it  also  decides  contests  concerning  ju- 
risdiction between  the  various  authorities,  as  well  as  between 
the  ecclesiastical  and  lay  courts.  In  these  and  olbeP  im- 
portant questions  the  two  classes  or  chsmbeis  or  the  senate 
join  in  one  body.  The  senators  vote  with  closed  doors;  the 
president  collects  the  votes,  and  secrecy  concerning  the  in- 
dividual voles  is  strictly  enjoined  on  pain  or  dismissal.  Tho 
senators  are  named  as  vacancies  occur  by  the  king  for  life, 
after  a  previous  examination  or  the  candidate  by  the  senate, 
and  Ihey  can  only  be  dismissed  for  grave  misconduct  by  a 
sentence  of  the  senate  itself.  They  are  geuerally  men  of 
high  character  and  acquitments,  ihey  have  good  salaries, 
and  their  probity  is  con-ideied  above  suspicion. 

A  court  styled  Regia  Camera  dei  Conn  sits  at  Turin, 
and  decides  in  all  0»<  al  and  feudal  suits,  for  although  poli- 
tical feudality  is  abolished,  manorial  and  other  territorial 
rights  still  remain,  as  well  asCastellame.or  manorial  courts, 
for  petty  suits;  it  acts  also  as  an  audit  court  over  the  trea- 
sury accounts,  and  also  as  a  criminal  court  for  all  offences 
against  the  flsc,  for  the  crime  of  coming,  and  also  for  mal- 
versations of  the  administrative  officer-.  There  is  an  admi- 
ralty court,  which  sits  al  Genoa. 

Commercial  courts  are  established  at  Turin.  Chambery. 
Nice,  Genoa.  Chiavari.  Savona.  Novi,  and  San  Remo. 
Those  of  Turin.  Chambery,  and  Nice  are  called  Consolau ; 
the  others.  Tnbuuali  di  Coromercio. 

Ecclesiastical  courts.  Curie  Vescovili,  exist  in  every  dio- 
cese ;  their  jurisdiction  comprehends  matters  relating  to  mar- 
riage and  the  misconduct  of  clerical  persons,  but  fur  graver 
criminal  charges  ecclesiastics  are  tried  by  the  respective 
senates,  which  judge  also  in  civil  matters  concerning  mem- 
bers or  bodies  of  the  clergy. 

The  old  continental  territories  of  tho  house  of  Savoy 
were  administered  till  lately  by  the  Reali  Cosiituzioni.  a 
compilation  of  numerous  edicts  and  decisions  of  the  dukes 
of  8avoy,  which  wa*  published  in  1 770.  and  is  mainly  based 
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on  tbe  Roman  and  canon  laws.  The  penal  laws  were  very 
severe ;  blasphemy  and  sacrilege  were  punished  by  the  gal- 
leys or  death ;  a  very  extensive  interpretation  was  given  to  the 
crime  of  high  treason,  which  was  punishable  in  most  cases  by 
death  and  confiscation  ;  the  same  penalties  were  indicted  on 
duellists;  domestic  theft  was  punished  in  tnost  cases  by 
death;  the  body  of  a  suicide  was  hanged;  usury  was  pun- 
ished by  confiscation ;  the  use  or  simple  possession  of  offen- 
sive weapons  was  punishable  by  the  galleys ;  libels  were  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  who  could  inflict  even  the 
punishment  of  the  galleys  for  life,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  Correctional  matters  were  left  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  the'Tnbunali  di  Prefettura,'  The 
method  of  proceeding  in  criminal  cases  is  the  same  as  it 
was  in  the  last  century  in  roost  other  parts  of  continental 
Europe,  and  still  is  in  some,  that  is  to  sav,  secret,  tho  depo- 
sitions being  taken  in  writing,  and  the  witnesses,  as  well  ns 
the  accused,  being  examined  privately  by  the  instructing 
judgo,  and  often  by  the  judge  di  mandamento,  or  local 
justice  of  the  district  where  the  offence  had  been  committed ; 
upon  which  tbe  fiscal  advocate,  or  king's  attorney,  draws  the 
act  of  accusation,  a  copy  of  which  is  given  to  the  accused, 
whose  counsel  replies  to  it  in  his  defence.  One  of  the 
judges  delegated  for  the  purpose  examines  the  acis  of  the 
proceedings  for  and  against  the  accused,  and  makes  bis 
report  to  the  court,  which,  after  examining  and  comparing 
the  conclusions  or  the  fiscal  advocate  with  those  of  the 
council  for  the  defence,  pronounces  its  sentence.  Neither 
the  accused  nor  the  witness  appears  before  the  court,  nor  is 
the  accused  confronted  with  tho  witnesses  against  him, 
except  in  rare  cases. 

The  punishment  of  tho  wheel,  which  was  in  use  in  181", 
has  been  abolished  since,  as  well  os  the  torture.  A 
new  code,  entitled  Codico  Albertino,  has  been  promul- 
gated very  lately  by  the  reigning  king  Carlo  Alberto,  but 
not  having  seen  it,  we  cannot  say  how  far  it  differs  from  the 
old  one. 

The  towns  and  other  communes  have  a  communal  council 
composed  of  notables  of  the  place,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
tho  syndic,  who  is  appointed  by  the  king,  and  renewed  every 
two) ears.  Tho  council  superintends  the  local  and  CCO 11  o- 
roical  administration  of  the  commune,  but  its  acts  are  sub- 
ject to  the  sanction  of  the  intendente  of  the  province.  The 
communes  vary  greatly  in  size,  and  especially  in  the  amount 
of  population,  from  200  inhabitants  to  120,000,  which  is  tbe 
population  of  that  of  Turin.  The  very  populous  communes, 
consisting  of  large  towns,  such  as  Turin,  Genoa,  Alessandria, 
&c„  have  two  syndics. 

The  city  of  Turin  has  a  kind  of  charter  with  peculiar 
and  extensive  privileges,  a  numerous  municipal  council 
called  Corpo  De<  unonale  (council  of  civil  administration), 
and  a  Vicarialo,  or  judicial  and  political  council,  which 
superintends  the  police  of  the  town;  a  Consiglio  degli 
Eihli.  composed  of  architects  and  engineers,  to  superintend 
all  building,  works,  and  embellishments  of  the  capital,  and 
a  Segieteria,  or  finance  deportment,  the  city  of  Turin  being 
possessed  of  large  revenues  derived  from"  the  octroi  and 
other  local  taxes,  besides  landed  property  and  manorial 
estates,  with  fuudnl  jurisdiction  over  several  villages.  It 
is  styled^  in  public  documents,  L/lllustrissima  Cilia  di 
Torino.  Contcssa  di  Grughasco.  Siguora  di  Reinasco.' 

The  government  in  the  Continental  states  of  the  house  of 
Saioy  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  the  king  being  the  sole 
source  of  law.  All  the  laws  emanate  from  him.  and  are 
promulgated  in  his  name.  He  can  abrogate  all  decisions 
and  sentences  even  of  judicial  bodies.  He  imposes  the 
taxes,  and  has  the  uncontrolled  administration  of  the  re- 
venue. He  or  his  delegates  in  bis  name  appoint  to  all 
offices  civil,  military,  and  judicial.  This  form  of  pure 
monarchy  dales  from  the  reign  of  Duke  Emmanuel  Phili- 
bert.whu,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  abolished  political  feu- 
dality, and  by  doing  away  with  the  military  services  of  the 
great  vassals,  and  substituting  a  payment  in  money,  formed 
a  stipendiary  regular  infantry  ,  and  created  the  militia  called 
provincial  battalions,  which  was  raised  from  every  province  in 
proportion  to  it*  population,  and  being  exercised  once  every 
year,  and  receiving  one-third  of  the  regular  pay  in  time  of 
peace,  was  liable  to  be  called  out  in  time  of  war  to  join  the 
regular  forces.  This  system  continues  with  como  modifica- 
tions to  the  present  day  in  all  tho  continental  states,  the 
army  being  recruited  yearly  by  means  of  a  conscription. 
E»ery  conscript,  unless  he  provides  a  substitute,  is  bound  to 
serve  eight  years  in  the  regular  army,  after  which  he  is  en- 


rolled for  eight  years  more  in  the  provincial  battalion  of  his 
respective  district    In  time  of  war  tbe  provincial  battalions 
are  called  into  active  service,  and  the  army  becomes  thereby 
increased  to  100,000  men.  The  regular  regiments  arc  formed 
into  brigades  of  two  regiments,  each  regiment  having  three 
battalions ;  the  battalion  consists  of  six  companies,  each  of 
which  musters  17G  rank  and  file.  There  are  ten  brigades  of 
infantry,  namely,  Guardi,  Reg  in  a.  Savoy,  Piemonte,  Aosia. 
Cuneo,  Casalc,  Pinerolo,  Savona,  and  Acqui.    The  cavalry 
consists  of  seven  regiments,  one  of  which  is  raised  by  volun- 
tary enlistment  in  the  island  of  Sardinia.    There  are  mo 
regiments  or  artillery,  besides  the  train,  a  battalion  of  sap- 
pers and  miners,  and  a  corps  of  engineers.    The  corps  of 
carabineers,  a  numerous  and  most  effective  body  of  cavalry 
consisting  of  picked  men,  is,  like  the  French  gendarme*, 
charged  with  the  police  of  the  country,  being  scattered  m 
stations  or  detachments  all  over  the  various  provinces.  Botli 
men  and  officers  receive  much  higher  pay  than  the  line,  and 
are  handsomely  dressed  and  accoutred.  They  are  generally 
trusty  and  well-behaved  men,  above  temptation  or  bnbety. 
civil  to  travellers,  and  are  noted  for  their  devotedness  to  the 
monarchy,  of  which  they  gave  abundant  proofs  during  ibe 
insurrectionary  movements  of  1821  and  1631. 

The  naval  force  consists  of  four  ships  of  war.  four 
frigates,  two  corvette^  and  two  brigs  of  war,  carrying  in  all 
526  guns,  and  manned  by  3450  men,  besides  II  companies 
of  cannoniers,  or  naval  artillerymen,  and  one  battalion  of 
marines.  The  stations  of  the  royal  navy  are  at  Genoa. 
Villa  franca,  and  in  the  island  of  Sardinia.  AW  sailors  of 
merchant  vessels  and  craft  in  the  Continental  dominion* 
have  their  names  registered  in  their  respective  districts,  and 
when  men  arc  wanted  for  the  royal  navy,  each  district  is 
obliged  to  furnish  its  quota.  The^ame  system  prevails  in 
France,  and  is  called  4  inscription  maritime it  is  in  fact  a 
regularised  system  of  impressment  under  another  name, 
although  French  and  other  Continental  writers  are  apt  to 
declaim  against  the  English  impressment,  which  tliey  call 
tyrannical,  forgetting  their  own  much  moto  oppressive 
conscription  of  landsmen,  and  their  *  inscription'  of  seafanog 
people. 

The  king's  ministry  consists  of  a  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs,  a  secretary  of  war  and  roarxie,  a  secretary 
of  finances,  and  asecrotary  for  the '  intcrno,'  or  home  depart- 
ment, which  is  divided  into  the  following  offices  or  boards: 
— I,  General  affairs,  king's  household,  ceremonials,  and, 
precedence;  2,  grace  and  justice;  3,  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
Valdenses.  and  Jews;  4,  communal  affairs  public  works, 
waters,  and  forests ;  5,  board  of  trade  and  statistics,  sciences, 
belles  let t res,  and  the  fine  arts:  6,  board  for  the  affairs  of 
the  island  of  Saidinia  ;  7,  board  of  police.  There  are  bUo 
a  grande  cancellcria,  or  board  fur  receiving  and  examining 
memorials  to  tho  king,  and  reporting  to  hun  thereupon  ;  an 
intendaiit.  or  master  of  the  royal  household,  with  many  subal- 
terns; a  superintendent  of  the  private  domain  and  purse  of 
the  king;  and  a  private  secretary  of  his  majesty,  and  a  very 
numerous  household. 

The  public  revenue  of  the  Continental  states  is  sixty-nine 
millions  of  Italian  livres  or  francs,  of  which  seventeen  mil- 
lions are  derived  from  the  land-tax,  which  absorbs  one  sixth 
or  one  seventh  of  the  annual  rent  of  the  land;  thirty-two 
millions  proceed  from  the  gabelle,  or  customs  and  excise; 
the  rest  is  made  up  of  the  post-office,  registry-duty,  mono- 
poly of  salt  and  tobacco,  and  other  sources.  The  public 
debt  amounted  in  1834  to  eighty-seven  millions  of  rYanc*. 
(Serrisiori,  Slatinlira  del?  Italia,) 

The  revenue  of  the  island  or  Sardinia  amounts  to  about 
2.75H.000  francs,  derived  from  *  donativi,*  as  they  are  called, 
voted  by  the  stanieuli,  and  by  indirect  taxes,  such  as  cus- 
toms, salt,  tobacco,  and  gunpowder,  the  fisheries,  and  the 
forage  and  royal  patrimony,  besides  a  small  subsidy  of 
17,000  fran.es  paid  by  tho  clergy. 

Tbe  ecclesiastical  admi  nistration  of  the  Continental 
states  is  under  the  four  archbishops  of  Turin,  Charol>ery, 
Genoa,  and  Vercelli,  and  twenty-six  bishops,  of  Mau- 
rienne,  Tarantaise,  Annecy,  Ao&ta,  Susa,  Pinerolo,  Arqui, 
Alba,  Asti,  Cunoo,  Fossano,  Ivrca,  Mondovi,  Saluuo, 
Alessandria,  Biella,  Casale,  Novara,  Vigevano,  Albenpa. 
Nina,  Bobbio,  Sarzana,  Savona,  Tortona,  and  Venti- 
miglta.  Tho  number  of  parishes  is  3766,  that  of  col- 
legiate churches,  besides  cathedrals,  is  74.  and  that  of 
clerical  seminaries  54.  In  1833  an  ecclesiastical  academy 
for  the  higher  theological  studies  was  instituted  at  Superga 
near  Turin.   There  are  in  all  the  Continental  states  841 
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convents  of  monks,  of  which  about  one-half  are  of  the  men- 
dicant orders.  The  rest  having  lost  most  of  their  property, 
which  was  sold  under  Napoleon,  the  restored  government 
has  given  them  property  or  rents  equivalent  to  a  capital  of 
100  millions  of  francs.    There  are  82  convents  of  nuns. 

The  number  of  Jews  is  about  67-10.  of  whom  about  1500 
are  at  Turin,  and  the  rest  at  Casale,  Vercelli,  Alessandria, 
Acqui,  Genoa,  and  other  places. 

The  Valdenses  near  Pinerolo  amount  to  about  20,500 
individuals,  and  their  public  worship  is  now  unmolested. 
Their  candidates  for  the  church  ministry  generally  study  at 
Geneva  or  Lausanne  in  Switzerland.  [Valdbnses.]  At 
Genoa  there  U  a  chapel  for  those  Valdeuses  and  foreign 
Protestants  who  reside  there. 

Although  the  clergy  of  the  established  Roman  Catholic 
church  have  no  longer  any  direct  political  power  or  juris- 
diction over  laymen,  there  being  no  Inquisition  in  the  Sar- 
dinian states,  yet  they  exert  considerable  indirect  influence, 
greater  perhaps  than  in  any  other  part  of  Italy  except 
Rome.  The  parish  clergy  exercise  an  active  kind  of  moral 
censorship  over  their  flocks.  The  introduction  of  prohibited 
books,  especially  on  religious  controversy,  is  strictly  guarded 
against,  and  is  subject  to  severe  penalties,  which  some  im- 
prudent foreigners  nave  incurred  of  late  years. 

The  nobility  are  very  numerous  in  Piedmont;  they  are 
chiefly  landed  proprietors  with  moderate  incomes,  many 
of  whom  reside  in  the  country.  The  tone  of  society  is  de- 
cidedly aristocratical.  The  commercial  clase  is  not  so  nu- 
merous or  important  as  in  the  duchy  of  Genoa.  Most  of 
the  commissions  in  the  army,  as  well  as  the  principal  offices 
of  the  administration,  are  held  by  noblemen.  The  nobles 
have  privileges  even  in  courts  of  justice.  "The  clergy  and 
the  nobility,'  says  an  observing  traveller  who  wrote  in  1834, 
4  have  evidently  the  upper  hand  in  this  country.  The  throne 
is  supported  by  the  altar;  ond  as  the  population  is  generally 
religious,  this  support  is  not  so  precarious  as  in  some  other 
countries.  If  thero  is  a  vague  feeling  of  discontent  among 
the  middle  and  lower  orders,  this  feeling  does  not  attain  the 
height  of  revolt;  and  this  has  been  proved  in  the  late 
attempts  at  military  insurrection,  in  which  the  masses  took 
no  part,  and  the  efforts  of  the  French  propagandists  have 
found  no  sympathy  here.  A  great  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Piedmont  are  landed  proprietors,  and  are  there- 
fore attached  to  order  and  personal  comfort.  They  have  not 
forgotten  the  French  invasion,  tbey  can  appreciate  the  true 
meaning  of  a  liberty  which  is  enforced  by  foreign  bayonets, 
and  they  know  that  consiitutions  and  systems  of  govern- 
ment transplanted  from  abroad  seldom  take  root.  All  the 
enlightened  liberals  here  expect  no  good  from  either  a  French 
intervention  or  an  internal  revolution;  but  they  expect 
much  from  lime  and  the  progress  of  ideas.  These  liberals, 
whom  I  may  style  progressive,  to  distinguish  them  from 
thoso  who  are  merely  revolutionists,  are  numerous  in  Pied' 
rnont,  and  exist  even  among  the  ranks  of  the  nobility.  The 
only  part  of  the  French  system  which  they  regret  is  the 
equality  of  all  before  the  law.'  (Walsh,  Voyage  en  Swiss*. 
en  Lombardte,  et  ett  Piemont.)  During  the  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  work  just  mentioned  was  written,  several 
useful  reforms  in  the  administration  and  in  the  municipal 
and  judiciary  systems  have  been  effected  by  the  present  king 
Charles  Albert;  and  although  the  government  continues  to 
be  a  monarchy,  the  administration  is  becoming  more  en- 
lightened. 

Public  instruction  is  afforded  by  the  royal  and  communal 
colleges.    In  every  province  there  are  ono  or  more  royal  col- 
leges, in  which  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy  are 
taught ;  and  in  some  of  them  there  are  chairs  of  law,  medi- 
cine, and  divinity.    In  most  towns  there  is  a  communal 
college,  besides  grammar-schools.  '  Scuole  di  Latinita  In- 
ferioio.'   The  aggregate  number  of  oil  these  establishments 
amounts  to  286,  a  number  greater  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation than  that  of  any  other  Italian  slate.    In  the  old  ter- 
ritories of  the  monarchy.  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  Nice,  the 
proportion  is  much  greater  than  in  the  duchy  of  Genoa, 
which  is  a  late  acquisition.   Of  these  286  establishments, 
23  are  administered  by  monastic  orders,  and  the  others  by  lay-  \ 
men  or  secular  priests  without  distinction.  The  result  of  all 
tins  is,  that  a  considerable  degree  of  information  prevails 
among  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy. 
Female  education  is  afforded  almost  exclusively  in  the  con- 
vents of  nuns,  of  which  there  are  42  that  serve  for  that  pur- 
pose.  Scientific  instruction  is  given  in  the  two  universities 
of  Turin  and  Genoa,  the  former  of  which  is  attended  by 


I  about  1250  students.  [Torino.]  The  university  of  Genoa 
is  attended  by  about  500  students,  and  has  36  professors. 
It  has  the  faculties,  or  colleges,  asthevare  styled,  of  divinity, 
law,  medicine  and  surgery,  and  philosophy  and  arts,  and  a 
library  of  45,000  volumes.  Among  the  professors  there  have 
been  some  distinguished  men,  such  as  Viviani,  professor  of 
botany,  known  for  his  works,  and  especially  for  his '  Flora  of 
Libya  and  Cyrenaica ;'  and  Mojon,  professor  of  chemistry. 
The  great  hospital  of  Genoa,  which  is  admirably  adminis- 
tered, affords  a  good  opportunity  for  the  medical  and  surgical 
students  becoming  acquainted  with  clinical  practice.  The 
studies  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  pharmacy  are  perhaps  those 
which  flourish  most  at  Genoa.  The  building  of  the  uni- 
versity is  vast  and  splendid,  like  most  architectural  buildings 
at  Genoa.  A  board  of  instruction,  styled  '  Dcputaziune 
degli  Studj,'  composed  of  Ave  members,  has  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  university  of  Genoa,  and  of  all  the  colleges  and 
schools,  public  and  private,  of  the  duchy. 

At  Turin  there  is  likewise  a  board,  called  '  Magistrato 
della  Riforma.'  which  superintends  all  the  establishments 
of  education  in  the  old  territories  of  the  monarchy,  Pied- 
mont, Savoy,  and  Nice. 

Turin  has  a  royal  academy  of  sciences,  a  royal  agrarian 
society,  a  royal  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  £  roval  military 
academy,  and  a  philharmonic  society.  An  academy  of  the 
fine  arts  exists  at  Genoa»an  academy  of  sciences  and  arts  at 
Alessandria,  an  economical  society  at  Chiavnri,  and  a  royal 
iirademy  at  Fossano.  There  are  a  roy  al  school  of  horseman- 
.ship  and  a  royal  veterinary  school  at  La  Veneria  near 
Turin,  a  school  of  mineralogy  at  the  mines  of  Mputiers  in 
Tarantasia,  and  a  naval  school  at  Genoa. 

Elementary  education  is  not  in  such  a  thriving  condition 
as  collegiate  and  scientific  instruction ;  most  communes  have 
schools  for  boys,  but  there  is  no  general  or  uniform  system. 

TheConlinenlal  states  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  have  several 
fine  carriage- roads  across  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  which 
intersect  their  territory.  The  most  remarkable  are :—  1,  the 
great  road  of  Mont  Cenis,  leading  from  Cbambery  to  Turin, 
constructed  by  Napoleon ;  2,  that  of  the  Simplon,  leading  into 
Switzerland,  likewise  constructed  under  Napoleon  ;  3,  the 
road  from  Genoa  to  Sarzana  and  Lucca  along  the  Eastern 
Riviera,  constructed  since  the  Restoration ;  4,  the  new  road 
from  Genoa  to  Novi  by  Serravalle,  constructed  also  since  the 
Restoration ;  5,  the  road  Delia  Cornice,  from  Genoa  toNizza, 
along  the  Western  Riviera,  begun  under  Napoleon,  and 
finished  under  the  late  king  Charles  Felix.  A  road  leads 
from  La  Spezia  to  Pontremoli,  partly  through  the  Sar- 
dinian territory,  by  the  valley  of  the  Magra,  and  thence 
over  the  Apennines  to  Parma.  A  new  road  is  in  progress 
from  Alessandria  to  Savoua  by  the  valley  of  the  Bormida. 
There  is  a  well-regulated  post-office  system  throughout  the 
Sardinian  dominions,  as  well  as  diligences  for  travellers  on 
all  the  principal  lines  of  road;  and  public  conveyances  called 
Velociferi  on  the  provincial  or  cross  roads.  For  the  impor- 
tant maritime  trade  of  the  country,  see  Genoa. 

The  plains  of  Piedmont  are  well  supplied  with  canals, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  the  principal  of  which 
are  in  the  provinces  of  Alessandria,  Vercelli,  Biella,  Casale, 
Ivrea,  Alba,  and  Turin.  The  river  system  of  Piedmont  is 
described  under  Po,  Basin  of  the. 

The  staple  products  of  the  continental  Surdinian  territories 
for  exportation  are: — silk,  which  is  produced  annually  to 
the  value  of  between  twenty-four  and  thirty  millions  of 
francs;  rice,  which  is  raised  in  the  lowlands  near  the  Po; 
hemp,  wine,  and  oil.  The  whole  exports  amount  to  about 
fifty  millions  of  francs.  Most  of  the  wine  is  consumed  in 
the  country.  The  principal  manufactures  consist  of  paper, 
silks,  woollens,  linen,  glass,  and  cotton  yarn.  The  importa- 
tion of  colonial  articles  and  English  manufactures  takes  place 
chiefly  through  the  port  of  Genoa.  A  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  with  Switzerland  and  Germany  by  the  Lago  Mag- 
giore  and  the  new  road  ofllic  Bernardin  Mount  leading  to 
the  Gnsons. 

History  of  the  Sardinian  States.— The  history  of  the 
country  is  identical  wuh  that  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  for, 
unlike  some  compact  European  kingdoms,  the  various  and 
heterogeneous  parts  of  which  the  Sardinian  monarchy  is 
composed  have  been  gradually  united  through  the  personal 
exertions  of  its  sovereigns,  that  dynasty  having  become  their 
common  bond  of  union,  and  having  succeeded  also  in  creating 
a  sort  of  national  spirit  where  there  was  no  common  na- 
tionality. The  history  of  such  a  house  is  therefore  very 
curious,  and  forms  no  unimportant  part  of  the  history  of 
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Europe  during  the  middle  ages.  The  origin  of  the  bouse 
of  8avoy  is  involved  in  tho  greatest  obscurity.  Some 
genealogists  have  derived  it  from  Wilikind,  the  Saxon  chief, 
who  fought  against  Charlemagne ;  other*  from  Adalbert, 
son  and  colleague  of  Berengarius  II ,  marquis  of  Ivreo  and 
king  of  Italy.  The  first  historical  ancestor  of  the  bouse  of 
Savoy  is  Humbert,  called  the  'white-handed,'  count  of 
Maurienne  and  great  vassal  of  Rudolf  HI.,  the  last  king  of 
the  second  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  When  Rudolf  died,  aj>. 
1032,  Conrad  ilie  Salic  king  of  the  Germans  and  emperor 
of  the  Went,  who  had  married  Rudolf's  niece,  succeeded  to 
his  rich  inheritance.  He  found  a  willing  and  able  assistant 
in  the  count  of  Maurienne,  who,  commanding  the  passes  of 
the  Alps,  was  enabled  to  introduce  the  Italian  militia  of  the 
emperor  to  assist  in  reducing  the  other  refractory  Burgun- 
dian  vassals.  As  a  reward  for  these  services  Conrad  not 
only  confirmed  Humbert  in  his  extensive  fief  of  Maurienne, 
but' gave  him  military  jurisdiction  over  other  parts  of  Savoy, 
the  lower  Valan,  and  also  the  valley  of  Aosta,  on  the  Italian 
side  of  the  Alp*,  which  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bur- 
gundy. Count  Humbert  died  about  A.n  1048,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Si.  Jean  de  Maurienne.  His 
eldest  son  Amadous,  Myled  I.,  succeeded  him,  but,  dying 
shortly  after,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Oddo,  or  Otho, 
who,  by  his  marriago  with  Adelaide  ofSusa,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Odelric  Magnifred,  or  Manfred,  count  of  Turin 
and  marquis  of  Italy,  extended  the  dominion  of  his  house  to 
the  banks  of  the  Po.  These  facts  have  been  established  by 
the  beatPiedmontese  critic*,  and  the  line  of  succession  from 
Amadeus  I.  to  Oddo,  and  from  Oddo  to  his  son  Amadeus 
II.,  i$  adopted  in  the  official  genealogy  of  the  house  of  8avoy. 
(Cibrario,  Storia  delta  Monorchia  di  Savoja,  Turin,  1840.) 
Former  historians  had  confounded  Amadeus  I.  with  Ama- 
deus II.,  and  had  left  out  Oddo  altogether.    [Amadefs  I.] 

Tho  Maraui?ate  or  March  of  Italy  embraced  the  valleys 
on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  including  several 
counties,  of  which  that  of  Turin  was  the  principal.  The 
former  duchy  of  Turin,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Longo- 
birds  embraced  tho  greater  part  of  the  actual  Piedmont, 
had  been  parcelled,  by  the  policy  °f  the-  Carlovingian  em- 
perors, into  the  counties  of  Turin,  Auriatc,  Brcdolo,  Alba, 
&c.  After  the  Carlovingian  empire  became  dismembered 
by  the  forced  abdication  of  Charles  the  Fat,  and  Italy  erected 
itself  into  a  separate  kingdom,  those  counties  which  adjoined 
the  Cottian  and  Graian  Alps  became  the  froniier  on  the 
side  of  the  new  kingdom  or  Burgundy,  and  the  military 
command  over  the  whole  border  region  or  marches  was 
given  by  the  kings  of  Italy  to  a  high  noble,  called  marquis, 
who  had  jurisdiction  over  several  counties.  [Marc  res,  The.] 
The  marquises  of  Italy  resided  generally  at  Susa,  from 
whence  they  watched  the  passes  of  Mont  Cenis  and  Mont 
Genevrc,  und  they  are  accordingly  also  styled  in  the  chro- 
nicles marquises  of  Susa. 

Tho  first  husband  of  Adelaide  was  Hermann,  duke  of 
Suabia,  who,  after  the  death  of  her  father  Odelric,  about 
a.d.  1036,  became  marquis  of  Italy  in  right  of  his  wile. 
Hermann  dying  without  issue,  Adelaide  married,  about 
1045,  Oldo.  count  of  Maurienne,  and  son  of  Humbert  the 
White  Handed,  who  by  this  marriago  became  marquis  of 
Italy  and  count  of  Turin,  and  master  of  the  principal 
passes  of  the  Western  Alps;  for,  in  addition  to  that  of 
Great  St.  Bernard  and  Little  SL  Bernard,  which  were 
already  within  his  Burgundian  Jurisdiction,  which  ex- 
tended over  the  valley  of  Aosta,  ho  became  possessed  of 
those  of  Mont  Cenis  and  Mont  Oenevre.  Of  Oddo'* 
life  we  have  no  other  historical  record,  except  on  act  of 
donation,  dated  a.d.  1036.  of  some  land  to  St.  Peter  of 
Tarantasia,  for  the  good  of  tho  soul  of  his  father  Humbert. 
(Muratori.  Antiq.  Ital..,  t.  3-1 G.)  Oddo  must  have  died 
in  or  previous  to  tho  year  10(i0,  os  appears  by  another 
donation  made  by  his  widow  Adelaide,  on  Trinitv  Sunduy 
or  that  year,  to  the  chapel  of  the  Trinity  in  the  cathedral  of 
Turin,  Tor  the  rest  of  hi*  soul,  in  which  it  is  mentioned  that 
Adelaide's  father,  Odelric  Manfred,  was  buried  in  that  chapel 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  Oddo  left  by  Adelaide  three  sons 
Peter,  who  is  stjled  marquis,  and  Amadeus.  who  is  called 
count,  having  respectively  assumed  those  titles  after  their 
father's  death,  and  lastly,  Oddo.  who  became  a  bishop:  besides 
two  diughions  Bertha,  who  married  Henry,  afterwards  Henry 
IV,  of  Germany,  and  Adelaide,  who  married  Rudolf,  duke  of 
Sualua.  who  wa*  aflcruards  elected  in  place  of  Henry  by 
his  revolted  vassals,  during  the  famous  War  of  the  Investi- 
tures. Adelaide,  the  mother,  appears  to  have  governed,  after 


the  death  of  her  husband,  as  regent  or  colleague  of  her  tons, 
the  extensive  territories  belonging  to  them  on  both  sides  of 
the  Alps,   Cardinal  Peter  Damianus,  her  contemporary, 
who  was  sent  into  North  Italy  as  apostolic  legate  t»>  effect 
a  reform  in  the  clergy,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Adela.de. 
styles  her  duchess  and  marchioness  of  the  Cottian  Alp*,  and 
(•peaks  of  ber  jurisdiction  as  extending  to  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Italy  and  Burgundy,  and  embracing  several  diox-.cses:  he 
extols  ber  firmness  in  bearing  the  cares  of  a  kingdom  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  king.    Her  eldest  son,  Peter,  marn« 
Agnes  of  Poitou,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  Agoes. 
who  married  Frederic  of  M  on  be  hard,  count  of  Monzone,  *rxl 
Alice,  who  married  the  marquis  Boniface  del  Vastu,  froo 
whom  the  marquises  of  Saluzzo  derived  their  descent. 
After  the  death  of  Peter  about  1078.  bis  brother  Amadeas 
became  count.    Amadeus  does  not  appear  to  have  a&sumtd 
the  title  of  marquis,  the  investiture  of  which,  it  i*  believed 
by  some  writers,  was  given  to  Frederic  of  Monbehsrd, 
who  had  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Peter,  the  late 
marquis. 

The  emperor  Henry  IV.,  being  excommunicated  and 
deposed  by  pope  Gregory  VII.,  resolved  to  proceed  lo 
Italy,  whore  he  had  a  party  in  his  favour.  The  passes 
of  the  Eastern  Alps  being  closed  against  him  by  the  duke 
of  Bavaria  and  other  revolted  vassals,  be  proceeded  through 
Burgundy,  and  arrived  in  the  autumn  at  Veray,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Leman  lake,  where  be  was  met  by  his  mother- 
in-law  Adelaide,  and  by  Count  Amadeus,  bis  brother-in- 
law,  whom  he  requested  to  allow  him  to  pass  into  Italy  with 
his  wife  Bertha  and  his  son  Conrad.  Adelaide,  being  already 
ill-disposed  against  bim  for  his  neglect  and  ill-treatment  Jf 
her  daughter  Bertha,  refused  him  the  passage,  in  order  to 
obtain  which  the  emperor  added  to  the  dominions  of  Amadeus 
styled  count  of  Savoy,  a  fertile  province  of  Burgundy,  not 
specified  by  the  chronicler  Lambert,  but  which  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  that  of  Bugey.  Henry,  attended  by 
Adelaide  and  Amadeus,  crossed  the  Mons  Jovis,  or  Great 
St.  Bernard,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  they  all  repaired  to 
Canossa,  where  Gregory  was,  and  where,  partly  by  the 
mediation  of  Adelaide,  the  reconciliation  between  Henry 
and  the  pope  took  place,  in  January,  1077,  after  a  severe 
trial  of  humiliation  on  the  part  of  the  emperor.  [Greocky 
VII.] 

Little  more  is  recorded  of  Adelaide,  who  appears  to  hare 
exercised  the  ehief  authority  in  the  name  of  her  sun  Ama- 
deus II.  till  be  died,  leaving  by  his  wife  Joan,  daughter  of 
the  Count  of  Geneva,  an  infant  son,  who  is  styled  Humbert 
II.  The  Marchioness  Adelaide  continued  lo  administer  to 
her  dominions,  as  guardian  to  her  grandson,  eleven  years 
longer,  till  she  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  1091. 

Humbert  II.,  Count  of  Maurienne,  succeeded  to  his 
father's  Burgundian  estates  in  Savoy,  and  even  increased 
them  by  the  acquisition  of  Tarantasia,  but  those  on  the 
Italian  side  of  the  Alps  had  been  seized  upon  during  his 
minority  by  several  claimants.  Boniface  del  Vasfo,  Mar- 
quis of  Savona,  and  husband  of  Alice,  Humbert's  aunt,  took 
possession  of  tho  counties  of  Bredolo  and  Aurate,  which 
had  belonged  to  the  Marchioness  Adelaide,  whilst  his  sister- 
in-law,  Agnes  of  Poiiou  above  mentioned,  occupied  tbe 
county  of  Turin,  which  was  also  claimed  by  Conrad,  son  of 
Henry  I  V.  of  Germany,  in  right  of  his  mother  Bertha. 
I  In  the  midst  of  all  this  the  great  towns,  Turin,  Atti,  Chieri, 
and  others,  availed  themselves  of  the  general  confusion  oc- 
casioned by  tbe  long  struggle  between  the  pope  and  tbe 
emperor  to  assert  their  independence  of  all  vassalage  ex- 
cept the  nominal  one  to  the  Empire.  Humbert  crossed  tbe 
Alps  in  1097  ;  and  not  being  strong  enough  to  attack  alibis 
opponents,  ho  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  town  or 
commune  of  Asti  and  its  bishop  against  Boniface,  by  con- 
firming the  newly  acquired  liberties  of  the  citizens  of  Asti. 
and  by  ceding  to  them  several  villages  and  territories,  and 
ensuring  to  them  free  passage  and  protection  throughout 
his  Burgundian  or  Transalpine  territories.  Durandi.  in 
his  "Piemonte  Cispadano  antico,'  gives  the  text  of  tbis 
treaty,  dated  July,  1 096,  between  '  the  honourable  and  great 
Lord  Count  Humbert  of  Savoy,  and  the  consuls  of  the  rity 
of  Asti,'  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  documents  in  which  the 
consuls  appear  as  first  magistrates  of  an  Italian  community. 
Humbert  made  donations  to  several  churches  and  convents, 
and  he  also  intended  to  proceed  to  Palestine  with  the  Crusa- 
ders; but  he  diod  in  Savoy  in  1103,  and  was  buried  in  tbe 
cathedral  of  Moutiers  in  Tarantasia.  By  his  wife  Gisia  of 
Burgundy  he  bad  a  son,  who  succeeded  htm  by  the  name  of 
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Amadeus  III.,  and  a  daughter  Adcta  or  Adelaide,  who  mar- 
ried Louis  VI.,  king  of  France.  An^lra  of  Ao»la,  who  be- 
came archbishop  of  Canterbury,  corresponded  with  Hum- 
bert; and  a  letter  from  him  to  the  count,  in  which  he  recom- 
mends to  him  the  interests  and  privileges  of  the  churches  of 
bis  dominions,  is  contained  in  the  works  of  St.  Anselm. 
(1196.) 

Amadeus  III.,  who  has  been  sometimes  styled  Amadeus 
II.,  received  from  Henry  V.  of  Germany  the  investiture  of 
all  Savoy  as  an  Imperial  county.    His  predecessors  were 
merely  counts  of  Maurienne.  although  they  had  extended 
their  authority  over  the  greater  part  of  Savoy.  Amadeus  re- 
covered also  in  part  his  ancestonal  Italian  dominions,  and, 
above  all,  the  city  of  Turin,  of  which  he  was  acknowledged 
lord  in  the  year  1 131.  In  his  diplomas  Amadeus  styles  him- 
self Count  of  Savoy,  Count  of  Turin,  and  Marquis  of  Italy. : 
In  11-10,  Guy,  Count  of  Albon,  and  Dauphin  of  Vienne. 
having  advanced  by  the  valley  of  I  acre,  and  laid  siege  to  . 
Montm61ian,  was  defeated  by  Amadous,  and  died  of  the: 
wounds  he  received  in  the  battle. 

About  the  year  1 1 47 Count  Amadeus  III.  proceeded  with  | 
the  crusade  to  Syria,  and  died  of  disease  at  Nicosia  in  the  ; 
island  of  Cyprus,  in  the  year  1148.  Ho  was  the  founder  of 
the  magnificent  abbey  of  Hautecombe  in  Savoy,  which  was 
for  ages  after  the  burial-place  of  the  princes  of  the  reigning 
dynasty,  whose  monuments  remained  to  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  when  they  were  plundered  and  destroyed  by  the 
French  revolutionists.  The  monuments  were  restored  by 
the  late-  king  Charles  Felix.  Matilda,  daughter  of  Ama- 
deus III.,  married  Alfonso  I.,  the  founder  of  the  Portuguese 
monarchy. 

a.d  1149-1188.  Humbert  III.,  called' the  8aint,' son  of 
Amadeus  III.,  succeeded  him  as  count  of  Savoy  and  mar- 
quis of  Italy.  He  compelled  Manfred,  marquis  of  Saluzxo, 
to  acknowledge  himself  his  vassal.  During  the  long  wars 
of  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  against  the  Italian  communes, 
Humbert,  as  great  vassal  of  the  empire,  at  first  followed  the 
banner*  of  his  sovereign,  but  afterwards  kept  aloof  from  him, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  Frederic  deprived  him  of  part 
of  his  dominions,  among  the  rest  of  Turin,  creating  the  bishop 
of  that  city  prince  of  the  empire.  Fiederic,  being  irritated 
against  the  citizens  of  Susa,  who  had  risen  against  him  on 
his  passage,  burnt  the  town  and  castle.  A-D.  1 174,  when  the 
archives  of  the  house  of  Savoy  are  said  to  have  perished  in 
the  Sanies.  Humbert  was  fond  of  religious  retirement,  and 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  abbey  of  Hautecombe.  He 
died  in  1 188. 

1188-1233.  Thomas  I.  succeeded  bis  father  Humbert 
HI.  Having  acknowledged  Philip  of  Suabia  as  king  of 
Germany,  in  preference  to  his  competitor Otho  of  Aqiiitania, 
Philip  restored  Thomas  to  all  tho  titles  and  prerogatives  of 
which  his  father  had  been  deprived  by  Frederic  I.  Thomas 
purchased  of  the  Viscount  Ben  lion  the  seignory  of  Cham- 
ber* for  32,000  sols  of  Susa,  equal  to  84,200  francs,  und 
enlarged  the  town  and  built  the  castle.  Until  this  time 
Ai^uebelle  had  been  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  counts 
of  Savoy.  Thomas  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.,  who  appointed  hun  his  vicar  in  Lorobardy. 
The  citizens  of  Turin,  instigated  by  Boniface,  marquis  of 
Muntfcrralo.  and  also  by  their  bishop,  refused  allegiance  to 
the  count  of  Savoy.  Thomas  crossed  the  Alps  and  laid  siege 
to  Turin,  but  the  'people  of  Asti  and  oilier  parts  of  Mont- 
ferraio  coming  to  its  assistance,  the  count  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  and  return  to  Savoy.  In  the  following  year 
he  rame  again  with  more  force  by  the  Vol  d'Aoata,  but 
he  fell  ill  and  died,  in  January.  1233.  He  left  a  numerous 
family  :  throe  of  his  sons  reigned  in  succession  ufter  him  ; 
another,  Boniface,  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and 
anoiher,  Thomas,  became  count  of  Flanders  by  marrying 
Joan,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Flan- 
ders and  emperor  of  Constantinople. 

1233  1253.  Amadeus  IV.,  son  of  Thomas,  recovered  the 
dominion  over  Turin,  the  bishop  and  citizens  swearing  alle- 
giance to  him.  and  he  was  created  by  Frcdeiic  II.  duke  of 
theChablais  and  of  Aosta.  He  married  one  of  his  daughters 
to  the  Marquis  of  Moiilfefrato.  and  another  to  the  Marquis 
of  Saluzzo.  both  old  rivals  of  his  house.  Amadeus  IV.  died 
in  1253.  and  was  buried  at  Hautecombe.  Amadeus  gave 
up  to  his  brother  Thomas,  count  of  Flanders,  the  '  utile  do- 
minium' of  his  Italian  states  with  the  title  of  count  of  Pied- 
mont, retaining  however  the  suzerainte  for  himself. 

1253.  Bon. face,  the  tnfunt  son  of  Amadeus,  was  placed 
under  Uu>  guardianship  of  bis  uncle  Thomas,  count  of  Flan- 


ders. The  people  of  Turin,  having  revolted  again  and  being 
supported  by  the  free  city  ofAsii,  look  Thomas  prisoner. 
When  Boniface  was  of  age,  he  crossed  the  Alps,  and  laid 
siege  to  Turin,  hut  the  Marquis  of'Monlferralo,  and  Charles, 
count  of  Anjou  and  Provence,  who  had  begun  to  extend  his 
dominions  over  part  of  Piedmont,  marched  against  the  Count 
of  Savoy,  and  took  him  prisoner.  Boniface  died  in  prison  at 
Turin,  and  left  no  issue. 

1263-1268.  Peter,  son  of  Count  Thomas  I.,  and  uncle  of 
Boniface,  born  in  1203.  succeeded  to  his  nephew.  By 
affinity,  he  was  uncle  of  Henry  III.  of  England,  who  hud 
married  Eleanor  of  Provence,  daughter  of  Beatrix  of  Savoy, 
Peter's  sister.  In  1241  Peter  had  repaired  lo  England,  and 
bad  been  received  with  greet  honour*  by  Henry  and  his 
consort.  Henry  made  him  earl  of  Richmond,  and  gave 
him  for  his  residence  a  palace  near  London  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  which  was  from  that  circumstance  called 
Savoy  House.  Peter  was  Bixty  years  old  when  he  succeeded 
his  nephew  Boniface  as  count  of  Savoy.  His  first  rare  was 
to  reduce  the  city  of  Turin,  in  which  he  succeeded  after  a 
long  siege.  Peter  afterwards  returned  to  England,  where 
R  chard  of  Cornwall,  who  had  been  elected  king  of  Germany, 
bestowed  upon  him  the  extensive  inheritance  of  Hartmann, 
count  of  Kyburg,  styled  '  the  old,'  who  had  married  Peter's 
sister,  and  who  died  without  issue  in  1264.  This  inherit- 
ance extended  along  the  northern  banks  of  the  Leman  lake, 
and  through  this  and  the  grants  of  former  emperors  to 
Peter's  ancestors  the  house  of  Savoy  became  possessed  of 
the  whole  of  that  fine  county  called  the  Barony  of  Vaud, 
afterwards  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  now  tho  Canton  de  Vaud  in 
Switzerland.  Peter  died  in  the  castle  of  Chillon  on  the 
shore  of  the  Leman  lake,  in  1268,  and  was  buried  at  Haute- 
combe. He  left  only  one  daughter  by  his  wife  Agnes, 
heiress  of  the  barony  of  Faucigny.  This  daughter,  Beatrix, 
made  subsequently  a  donation  of  that  barony  to  Amadeus 
V.  Peter  had  a  great  reputation  for  wisdom  and  cbivalric 
gallantry. 

1268-1284  Philip  I.,  Peter  s  brother,  succeeded  bim  as 
count  of  Savoy  in  his  old  age.  He  had  some  disputes  with 
Rudolf  of  Habsburg,  king  of  Germany,  concerning  the 
teiritories  of  Kyhurg,  north  of  the  Leman  lake,  but  they 
were  settled  by  an  honourable  treaty.  He  died  at  the 
castle  of  Roussillon  in  the  Bogey,  leaving  no  issue. 

1285-1323.  Amadeus  V.,  styled  the  Great,  son  of 
Thomas,  count  of  Flanders,  succeeded  his  uncle  Philip.  He 
bad  frequent  wars  with  the  dauphin  of  Vietuie  and  with  the 
counts  of  Geneva,  whom  he  repeatedly  defeated.  He  gave 
Piedmont  in  fief  to  his  nephew  Philip,  who,  having  married, 
in  1304,  Isabella  of  Villehardouin.  heiress  of  the  principali- 
ties of  Achaia  and  Morea.  received  the  investiture  of  tho 
same  from  Chorles  II.  of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples  and  count 
of  Provence.  Robert,  the  successor  of  Charles,  however, 
aspiring  to  become  master  of  all  Italy,  tampered  with  the 
citizens  of  Turin  and  Asti,  and  with  the  ntarquis  of  Mont- 
ferraio,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his  own  dominion 
over  all  Piedmont,  where  the  Anjous  were  already  possessed 
of  Alba,  Chcrnsco,  Savigliano,  and  oilier  tow  ns.  But  Henry 
of  Luxemburg,  the  newly-elected  king  of  the  Germans, 
coming  to  Italy  in  1310.  passed  through  Savoy,  where  he 
was  received  and  splendidly  enteitained  at  Chambery  by 
Count  Amadeus,  who,  with  his  brother  Louis,  baron  of 
Vaud.  and  his  nephew  Philip,  prince  of  Achaia,  accom- 
panied the  emperor  to  Milan,  and  afterwards  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  crowned  emperor,  in  August,  1312.  Tho  emperor 
then  made  a  donation  of  the  city  aud  county  of  Asti  in 
favour  of  Count  Amadeus.  Henry's  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  following  year,  prevented  Amadeus  from  en- 
forcing his  title  over  Asti,  which  was  occupied  by  king 
Hubert  of  Naples.  Amadeus  afterwards  is  said  by  some 
chroniclers  to  nave  gone  to  Rhodes,  to  assist  the  knights  of 
St.  John  to  defend  that  island  against  Sultan  Othman,  and 
to  have  returned  home  after  theTurks  had  raised  the  siege. 
Iu  1323  he  went  to  Avignon,  to  induce  Pope  John  XXII.  to 
preach  a  crusade  in  order  to  save  the  Byzantine  empire, 
which  was  then  in  great  danger  from  the  Turks,  and  whose 
emperor,  Andronicus  the  Younger,  married  Anna  of  Savoy, 
daughter  of  Amadeus.  But  Amadeus,  who  was  old,  fell  ill 
and  died,  at  Avignon,  1323. 

1323-1329.  Edwatd,  son  of  Amadeus,  succeeded  him. 
He  bad  to  repel  the  repealed  attacks  of  the  dauphin  of 
Vienne,  the  count  of  Geneva,  and  the  baron  ot  Faucigny,  who 
were  leagued  against  him.  <\>  last,  ilnoiiijh  the  mediation 
of  Philip  of  Valois,  kmg  of  France,  peace  was  made.  The 
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cunt  of  Savoy,  in  1328.  led  a  body  of  men  to  join  King 
Philip  against  the  Flemish,  and  contributed  to  the  defeat  of 
the  latter  by  tho  French  at  Mount  Cassel.  After  the  ter- 
mination of  that  war  Count  Edward  went  to  Pari*,  where 
he  fell  ill  and  died,  in  November  1329,  leaving  no  male 
issue. 

1330  1343.  Ayroon,  Edwaid'a  brother,  was  proclaimed 
his  successor  by  the  state*  of  Savoy,  in  preference  to  Ed- 
ward's daughter,  who  was  married  to  tbe  duke  of  Brittany. 
The  states  declared  on  that  occasion,  that  so  long  as  there 
were  any  male  descendants  or  collaterals  in  the  house  of 
Savoy,  no  female,  however  near  in  the  direct  line,  should 
reign.  * 

Aymon's  reign  was  peaceful,  and  the  count  applied  him- 
self to  improve  tbe  administration  of  Savoy  and  his  other 
states  north  of  "the  Alps.  He  created  the  office  of  chancellor 
as  the  head  of  the  judicial  order,  and  he  also  established  a 
supreme  council  of  justice  at  Chamber)-,  to  hear  appeals 
from  the  local  courts.  He  decreed,  by  an  edict  dated  1336, 
that  any  judge  in  his  dominions  might  be  summoned  before 
the  assizes  to  answer  charges  brought  against  him  by  private 
individuals. 

Ay  mon  married  Yolande,  daughter  of  Theodore  Paleoolo- 
gus.  marquis  of  Montferrato,  ana  son  of  Andronious  tho 
Elder,  emperor  of  Constantinople.  In  the  marriage  con- 
tract it  was  stipulated  that  the  house  of  Savoy  should  in- 
herit Montferrato.  in  default  of  male  issue  of  the  marquis. 
A) mon  died  at  Montmclisn,  in  1343. 

1 343- 1 :tt»3.  Amadous  VI.,  called  '  the  green  count,'  son 
of  Aymon,  succeeded  him.  His  long  reign  was  eminently 
successful.  He  drove  away  the  Anjous  from  Southern 
Piedmont ;  he  defeated  the  marquis  of  Montferrato,  who  was 
eagued  against  him  with  the  Visconliof  Milan ;  he  received 
the  voluntary  allegiance  of  Chieri,  Mondovi,  and  other 
towns ;  and  he  consolidated  and  greatly  extended  the  domi- 
nion of  the  house  of  Savoy  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps. 
His  other  deeds  aud  chtvalric  adventures  are  related  under 
Am adrus  VI. 

1 383- 1391.  Amadeus  VII.,  styled  '  the  red  count,'  from 
the  colour  of  his  armour,  succeeded  his  father  Amadeus  VI. 
He  soon  after  proceeded  to  the  assistance  of  Charles  VI.  of 
France  against  the  united  Flemish  and  English,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  several  actions.  On  his  return  home, 
he  made  the  important  acquisition  of  the  county  of  Nice,  the 
people  of  which  chose  hiin  for  their  sovereign,  a.o.  1388. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  white  cross,  the  standard  of 
Savoy,  floated  over  tho  blue  waves  of  tho  Mediterranean. 
Amadeus  died  in  1391,  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  while  hunt- 
ing the  boar  in  tbe  forest  of  Lornes  in  the  Chablau. 

1391-1440.  Amadeus  VIII.,  son  of  the  preceding,  suc- 
ceeded his  father.  His  long  reign  is  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  the  house  of  Savoy  for  his  having  consolidated 
and  enlarged  its  dominion  on  both  sides  of  tho  Alps,  and 
that  mostly  by  peaceful  means.  By  tbe  extinction  of  tbe 
line  of  the  counts  of  Geneva,  he  inherited  the  county  of 
Genevois,  and  the  suzerainty  over  the  imperial  city  of 
Geneva.  He  purchased  the  valley  of  Ossola  from  the 
Grisons.  [Notara.Vali.idi.]  He  obliged  the  marquises 
of  Saluzzo  and  of  Ceva  to  swear  allegiance  to  him ;  and  he 
obtained  of  Filippo  Maria  Viaconli.  duke  of  Milan,  the 
cession  of  the  town  of  Verrelli  and  its  territory  west  of 
the  Sesia.  Ill  1418,  Louis  of  Savoy,  prince  of  Morea  and 
Acbaia,  and  prince  of  Piedmont,  dying  without  issue,  Ama- 
deus, his  next  heir,  reunited  the  principality  of  Piedmont 
to  his  other  dominions,  which  thus  extended  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  shores  of  the  Leman  lake  to  those  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Sesia.  Tbe 
emperor  Sigismund,  on  passing  through  Charabery,  formally 
created  Amadeus  duke  of  Savoy,  in  1416,  confirming  all 
former  investitures  granted  by  his  predecessors,  aud  more- 
over debarring  all  subjects  of  the  house  of  Savoy  from  ap- 
pealing to  the  imperial  chamber  from  judgments  pronounced 
by  the  duke  or  his  successors. 

Amadeus  VI 11.  bore  the  titles  of  duke  of  Savoy,  Chablait, 
and  A o» la.  prince  of  Piedmont,  count  of  Genevois,  Bugey, 
and  Nice,  baron  of  Vaud  and  Faucigny,  and  marquis  of 
Italy,  and  from  bis  time  the  house  of  Savoy  assumed  a 
distinguished  place  among  the  sovereign  houses  of  Europe. 

He  collected  the  edicts  and  statutes  of  his  ancestors,  and 
from  them  and  the  '  droit  ooulumier,'  or  customs  of  tbe 
Genevois  and  Faucigny,  he  compiled  a  code  of  laws  for 
all  Savoy,  under  the  title  of  'Suiuta  Sabaudie,'  which  be 
published  in  1430. 


Other  particulars  of  the  life  and  vicissitudes  of  this  re- 
markable prince,  who  assumed  for  a  time  the  papal  tuu*, 
arc  given  under  AmaIBkus  VIII. 

1440-1465.  Luduvic,  or  Louis,  son  of  Amadeus  VI II.,  as- 
sumed the  ducal  crown  in  consequence  of  his  father's  abdi- 
cation in  1440,  when  Amadeus  was  raised  to  the  papal  chair. 
Ludovic  had  married  Anna  Lusignan,  of  the  royal  dynasty 
of  Cyprus,  who  exercised  a  great  iuflueuce  over  him.  His 
second  son,  likewise  named  Ludovic,  married  Charlotte, 
heiress  of  that  kingdom,  and  he  was  crowned  king  of  Cyprus 
in  1408 ;  but  he  and  his  wife  were  soon  after  driven  away  by 
Charlotte's  illegitimate  brother,  and  the  island  ultimately 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians.    [Cyprus.]    Tbe  inie 
of  king  of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem  is  still  assumed  by  tbe  re- 
presentative of  tbe  dynasty  of  Savoy.    Luduvic  established 
or  restored  the  university  of  Turin ;  he.creatcd  a  supreme 
court  of  justice  for  Piedmont,  called  a  Senate;  and  he  ad 
milted  the  barons  of  Piedmont  to  the  first  offices  of  tbr 
state,  which  had  been  till  then  monopolised  by  the  Savoy- 
ard*.   Ludovic  died  at  Lyon,  in  January,  1465.  whiUt  pio 
ceeding  to  tbe  court  of  bis  son-in-law  Louis  XI.  of  France. 

14G5- 1472.  Amadeus  IX.,  son  of  Ludovic,  succeeded  him. 
He  was  of  a  sickly  frame,  and  of  a  contemplative  turn  of 
mind,  and  was  little  suited  to  tho  cares  of  government. 
[Amadeus  IX.] 

1472-1482.  Philibert,sonof  Amadeus.succeeded Jiim while 
yet  a  minor  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother  Yolande, 
sister  of  Louis  XI.  The  duchess  sent  a  body  of  troops  lo 
join  the  army,  with  which  Charles  )e  Temeravte,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  invaded  Switzerland,  a  d.  1476.  These  troops 
however  almost  all  perished  in  tho  battles  of  Granson  and 
Morat;  and  Charles,  fearing  that  the  duchess  might  turn 
against  biro  in  his  adversity,  gave  secret  orders  lo  seize  her 
and  her  children,  which  was  effected  by  a  parly  of  men  in 
ambuscade,  who  surprised  the  duchess  while  she  was  pro- 
ceeding to  Geneva  without  any  armed  escort.  A  Piedmontese 
gentleman  succeeded  in  concealing  the  young  duke  Phili- 
bert, whom  he  carried  to  France,  to  his  uncle  Louis  XI.,  who 
soon  after  sent  an  armed  party  to  deliver  the  duchess  from 
the  castle  of  Rouvre,  where  she  was  confined  by  Charles, 
and  ho  restored  both  her  and  her  son  to  their  dominions.  Ia 
1478  Yclande  diod;  and  in  1482  Duke  Philibert,  being  no* 
of  age,  went  to  Lvon  on  a  visit  to  King  Louis,  but  died  soon 
after  in  that  city,  leaving  no  issue. 

1482-  I48SA.  Charles  1..  Philibert's  brother,  assumed  the 
ducal  crow, i,  and  in  November,  I4s3,  made  bis  public  entry 
into  Turin.  He  found  himself  engaged  in  a  war  against  the 
marquis  of  Saluzzo;  but  Charles  VIII.,  king  of  France, 
interfered,  on  the  plea  that  tbe  marquis  was  his  vassal,  and 
proposed  himself  as  umpire  between  the  two  contending 
parties.  Af  ter  several  years  of  negotiations,  Charles  fell  ill 
and  died  at  Pignerol,  in  March,  I4b9,  being  only  twenty-one 
years  of  a*;e. 

148U-I496.  Charles  John  Amadeus,  styled  Charles  II.,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  a  mere  child  when  bis  father  died. 
His  mother,  Bianca  of  Montferrato,  was  proclaimed  regent, 
wiih  the  assistance  of  a  council.  Turin  was  definitively 
chosen  for  the  residence  of  the  court  From  that  time  tb« 
bouse  of  Savoy  became  really  Italian.  In  1 494  Charles  VIII. 
of  France  passed  through  Turin  on  his  march  to  invade  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  He  was  received  by  the  duchess  re- 
gent with  great  honours,  and  she  even  lent  to  the  king  her 
jewels,  as  he  was  in  great  want  of  money.  In  April,  1496, 
the  infant  duke  died  of  a  fall,  at  the  villa  of  Moncalieii  near 
Turin. 

1496-  1497.  Philip  II.,  count  of  Bresse,  and  asonofPuke 
Ludovic,  succeeded  as  duke  of  Savoy  and  prince  of  Pied- 
mont; but  he  died  afier  eighteen  months'  reign,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1497.  He  left  by  Margaret  of  Bourbon,  his  first  wife, 
a  son,  Philibert,  who  reigned  after  him.  and  a  daughter, 
Louisa,  who  married  the  duke  of  AngoulCme.  and  was  tbe 
mother  of  Francis  I.  of  France ;  and  by  a  second  wife. 
Charles,  who  was  duke  of  Savoy  after  Philibert. 

1497-  1504.  Philibert  II.  married  Margaret  of  Austria, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  The  dominion*  of 
the  house  of  Savoy,  placed  as  they  were  between  France 
and  the  German  empire,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over 
North  Italy,  rendered  the  position  of  the  dukes  extremely 
delicate,  especially  in  the  long  wars  which  broke  out  in  ibe 
sixteenth  century  between  the  house  of  Austria  and  France. 
Tho  duke  of  Savoy  had  the  title  of  Imperial  vicar  in  Italy, 
and  was  by  interest  as  well  as  duty  attached  to  tho  Imperial 
cause.    Philibert  however  allowed  Louis  Xll.  of  France  to 
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pass  through  his  dominion*  on  +is  way  to  invade  the  duchy 
of  Milan  in  I7'J9.  In  1504  Philibert  II.  died  without  is»ue, 
and  was  buried  in  the  convent  of  Brun  at  Bourg-en-Bresse, 
where  his  monument,  with  his  statue  and  those  of  his 
mother  and  wife,  is  still  seen. 

1504-1553  Charles  III.,  brother  of  Philibert,  although 
fond  of  peace,  found  himself  for  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  destructive  wars ;  6rst  between  Lnuis 
XII.  of  France  and  the  Holy  League  headed  by  pope 
Julius  II.  against  the  French;  afterwards  between  Vrancis 
I.  oo  one  side,  and  the  Swiss  and  Duke  Sforza  of  Milan 
on  the  other;  and  lastly  between  Francis  I.  and  his 
powerful  rival  the  emperor  Charles  V. :  in  all  of  which  the 
territories  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  though  the  duke  pro- 
fessed neutrality,  were  devastated  without  mercy  by  French, 
Swiss,  and  Imperialists. 

Duke  Charles  acted  as  mediator  between  Francis  I.  and 
the  Swiss,  and  afterwards  between  Francis  and  pope  Leo 
X.;  but  not  withstanding  these  good  offices,  Francis,  having 
taken  po>session  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  after  the  battle 
of  Marignano,  began  to  covet  the  territories  of  the  Duke,  as 
they  were  interposed  between  France  and  his  Italian  con- 
quest, and  he  purposely  picked  a  quarrel  with  his  uncle.  I 
He  wrote  to  him  in  March,  1518,  in  an  imperious  tone,  to 
give  him  Vercolli  as  a  former  appurtenance  of  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  the  county  of  Nice  as  forming  part  of  Pro- 
vence, and  other  vexatious  demands,  and  as  the  Duke  de- 
murred, he  declared  war  against  him ;  but  this  time  tho 
Swiss  confederation  interposed,  and  Francis  became  paci- 
fied. In  1524,  the  French  having  again  lost  tho  duchy  of 
Milan,  which  was  occupied  by  the  troops  of  Charles  V., 
Francis  L  marched  an  army  into  Italv,  passing  through  the 
territories  of  Savoy  with  the  forced  assent  of  the  Duke. 
The  battle  of  Pavia,  in  1525,  having  placed  Francis  in  the 
power  of  his  rival,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  together  with  his 
sister  Louisa,  who  was  regent  of  Franco,  warmly  interposed 
to  obtain  the  liberation  of  Francis  who  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged that '  he  lay  under  greater  obligations  to  the  Duke 
than  to  any  other  friend  or  relative,'  obligations  however 
which  he  soon  after  forgot.  In  1530  Duke  Charles  attended 
tho  coronation  of  Charles  V.,  who  treated  him  with  marked 
attention,  giving  to  his  wife  Beatrix  of  Portugal,  and  her 
heirs,  the  county  of  Asti.  Francis  pretended  to  be  offended 
at  this, and  he  sent  toTurin  the  president  Poyat  to  demand 
of  the  Duke,  Vereelli,  Nice,  the  Bresse,  and  the  Faucigny.  in 
right  of  his  mother,  Louisa  of  Savoy.  Poyat  appeared 
before  the  council  of  the  Duke,  and  as  Porporati.  the  pre- 
sident of  the  council,  rebutted  the  claim,  offering  to  show  his 
master's  original  titles  to  those  territories,  Poyat  insolently 
exclaimed,  'Words  are  useless,  the  King  wills  it  so;'  Por- 
porati replied, '  We  have  here  no  code  in  which  the  arbitrary 
will  of  a  king  of  France  is  laid  down  as  law.'  In  1535 
Francis  declared  war  against  the  Duke,  and  his  troops  oc- 
cupied the  whole  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  except  a  few  for- 
tresses which  held  out  for  the  Duke,  who  took  refuge  at 
Nice.  The  troops  of  Charles  V.  entered  Piedmont,  and  that 
unfortunate  county  was  for  many  years  the  theatre  of  war 
between  the  two  great  rivals.  In  1543  Nice  was  attacked 
by  a  combined  French  and  Turkish  fleet ;  the  town  was 
sacked,  but  the  costle  was  saved  by  the  timely  arrival  of 
Andrea  Doria. 

In  1547  Honri  II.,  having  succeeded  Francis  I„  came  to 
Turin  to  take  formal  possession  of  Piedmont.  In  1551  war 
broke  out  between  France  and  the  Emperor,  and  Piedmont 
was  again  the  field  of  battlo  between  the  two  armies.  In 
the  midst  of  this  confusion,  Duke  Charles  died  in  1553,  at 
Vereelli.  where  be  had  taken  refuge  under  the  protection  of 
the  Imperial  troops.  Vereelli,  Nice,  Aosta,  andCuneo  were 
the  only  places  that  still  held  out  for  the  house  of  Savoy. 

1553-1580.  Emmanuel  Philibert,  son  of  Duke  Charles, 
had  acquired  great  military  reputation  in  the  armies  of 
Charles  V.,  and  he  continued  in  the  service  of  bis  son  and 
successor  Philip  II.,  for  whom  he  won  the  great  battle  of  St. 
Ojuenlin  from  the  French  in  1557,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  gamed  the  battle  of  Gravelines.  By  the  peace  of 
Cambresis.  between  Philip  II.  and  Henri  II.  of  France,  it 
was  expressly  stipulated  that  the  hereditary  dominions  of 
the  house  of  Savoy  should  be  restored  to  Emmanuel  Phili- 
bert, who  married  Margaret  or  France,  sister  of  Henri  II. 
The  Duke,  having  thus  recovered  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  which 
had  been  estranged  from  his  house  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
fixed  his  residence  at  Turin,  and  applied  himself  to  restore 
order  in  evcrv  branch  of  tho  administration.  It  has  been 
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already  observed  that  ho  may  be  considered  as  the  real 
founder  of  the  monarchy  of  the  house  of  Savoy.  Tho 
slates  of  Savoy,  which  had  existed  in  the  feudal'  period, 
became  disused,  being  no  longer  convened.  The  Duke  pur- 
chased the  county  of  lenda  and  the  principality  ofOneglia, 
and  created  a  small  naval  force  for  the  protection  of  tho 
coast*.  But  he  could  not  recover  either  Geneva,  which  had 
established  its  independence  in  the  time  of  his  father,  nor 
the  Pays  de  Vaud,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Bernese. 
The  Lenian  lake  became  tho  northern  boundary  of  the  do- 
minions of  Savoy.  Emmanuel  Philibert  died  at  Turin  in 
1580,  leaving  Piedmont  in  a  flourishing  condition,  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  he  had  found  it. 

1 580-1 630.  Charles  Emmanuel  I.,  son  of  Emmanuel 
Philibert,  married  Catherine  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Philip 
II.,  and  became  attached  to  the  alliance  of  Spain,  which 
was  then  the  preponderating  power  in  Italy. being  possessed 
of  the  Milanese,  Naples.  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  Trusting  to 
the  support  of  Spain,  Charles  Emmanuel  thought  of  taking 
from  the  French  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo,  upon  which  he 
had  old  and  legitimato  claims.  Remonstrances  having 
proved  useless,  the  Duke  collected  his  army,  entered  the  ter- 
ritory of  Saluzzo,  took  the  capital,  as  well  as  the  castles  of 
Revel  and  Chateau  Dauphin,  and  the  Alps  became  the  boun- 
dary between  France  and  Piedmont.  France,  distracted  by 
civil  and  religious  wars,  could  not  resent  the  loss  at  the  time, 
but  after  the  death  of  Henri  III  .Charles  Emmanuel  having 
taken  the  part  of  tho  League  against  Henri  of  Navarre,  a 
desultory  warfare  was  carried  on  for  years  on  the  borders 
of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  between  the  troops  of  Savoy  and 
the  partizans  of  Henri  IV.  in  Dauphinc,  led  by  Lcsdiguicres. 
When  Henri  IV.  was  acknowledged  king  of  France,  he 
claimed  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo,  and  the  claim  being  re- 
fused, he  invaded  Savoy  in  1600.  By  the  peace  of  Lyon  of 
the  following  year,  Saluzzo  was  definitively  given  to  tho  houso 
of  Savoy,  in  exchange  for  the  Brcsse.  Bugey,  and  the  county 
of  Gex,  which  were  ceded  to  France. 

In  December,  1602,  Charles  Emmanuel  attempted  to 
surprise  Geneva  by  scaling  the  walls  in  the  night,  but  the 
attempt  was  discovered  in  time,  end  his  troops  withdrew, 
leaving  behind  many  killed  and  prisoners.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Juhcn,  the  duke  formally  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  Geneva. 

Charles  Emmanuel  was  afterwards  engaged  in  a  war 
against  the  Spanish  governor  of  Milan  for  the  possession  of 
the  marquisate  of  Montferrato,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
peace  of  1617.  Tho  war  broke  out  again  in  1625  on  account 
of  the  affairs  of  Valtcllma,  and  lastly  the  disputed  succession 
of  Mantova  and  Montferrato  occasioned  another  war  in  Italy 
in  1628,  when  Charles  Emmanuel  joined  Spain  and  the 
emperor  against  France.  The  French  invaded  Savoy  and 
overran  Piedmont,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  Duke  Charles 
Emmanuel  died  at  Savigliano,  in  July,  1630. 

1 630- 1 637.  Victor  Auiadeus  I,  son  of  Charles  Emmanuel, 
obtained  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  Montferrato,  by 
the  peace  of  Cheraseo,  in  1631.  In  1635  he  was  obliged 
by  the  threats  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  to  join  the  French 
against  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Italy.  He  died  in  Oc- 
tober, 1637,  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  leaving  two  infant  sons, 
the  first  of  whom,  Francesco  Giacinto,  reigned  nominally 
only  for  one  year,  as  he  died  in  1638. 

1638-1675.  Charles  Emmanuel  II.,  second  son  of  Victor 
Amadous,  was  proclaimed  duke  under  the  regency  of  his 
mother  Christina  of  France.  French  troops,  in  their  quality 
of  allies,  were  in  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  wished  to  reduce  the  dukes 
of  Savov  to  the  condition  of  vassals  of  tho  crown  of  France, 
commanded  in  Piedmont  by  means  of  his  generals:  In  the 
mean  time  Thomas  of  Savoy,  prince  of  Cari^nano,  and  Car- 
dinal Maurice  of  Savoy,  uncles  of  the  infant  duke,  being 
supported  by  Spain,  demanded  for  themselves  the  regency 
and  guardianship  of  their  nephew,  in  order,  as  they  said,  to 
free  the  territories  of  their  house  from  the  baneful  influence 
of  France.  A  Spanish  army  from  the  Milanese  entered 
Piedmont,  led  by  the  two  princes,  and  most  of  the  towns 
opened  their  gates  to  them.  Turin  was  taken  bv  surprise, 
and  the  duchess  regent  escaped  to  Susa,  from  whence  she 
repaired  to  Grenoble,  whore  her  brother  Louis  XIII.  then 
was.  But  Richelieu,  who  was  more  king  than  Louis,  re- 
quired her  son  to  bo  sent  to  Paris,  and  that  the  fortresses 
which  were  still  in  her  possession  should  be  given  up  to  tho 
French.  The  duchess  returned  to  Chamber)-,  and  the  war 
between  the  French  and  Spaniard*  continued  to  rage  in  Pied- 
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mont.  In  1 1'> 40  Turin,  being  in  possession  of  Prince Thomas 
aiul  the  Spaniards,  was  besieged  by  a  French  army,  which 
bad  possession  of  tlie  citadel,  and  tlio  French  were  in  their 
turn  surrounded  in  their  entrenchments  by  a  Spanish  army 
commanded  by  Count  Lcganes.  At  last  Turin  capitulated, 
and  Legano*  withdrew.  The  duchess,  disgusted  with  the 
French,  and  the  princes  her  brothere-in-law,  weary  of  the 
Spaniards,  camo  at  last  to  a  secret  understanding,  which 
was  facilitated  by  the  death  of  Richelieu  in  1648.  Piod- 
raont  was  freed  of  foroign  troops,  and  Charles  Emmanuel, 
being  of  age,  assumed  the  government,  and  named  Im  uncle 
Prince  Thomas  governor  of  Asli  and  Alba,  and  Prince 
Maurice  lieutenant-general  for  the  county  of  Nico.  The 
peace  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659  terminated  the  Italian  wars 
between  France  and  Spain,  which  had  lasted  with  little  in- 
terruption for  nearly  hO  years.  Duke  Charles  Kmmanuel 
enjoyed  peace  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign.  He  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  dominions.  Anions 
other  things  he  opened  the  Pass  des  Echelles  on  the  road 
from  Chambery  to  Lyon,  for  which  purpose  a  cut  was  made 
through  the  rock  for  the  distance  of  more  than  half  a  mile. 
He  died  in  1675,  generally  regretted. 

1675-1 730.  Victor  Amadeus  II.  succeeded  his  father 
Charles  Emmanuel.  He  found  himself  h:ir.i**td  between 
Louis  XIV.  of  Fiance  on  one  side  and  the  homo  of  Austria 
on  the  other.  The  imperious  Louis  sent  him  commands  as 
if  he  were  his  vassul ;  he  ordered  htm  to  persecute  the  Val- 
denses,  to  send  him  several  regiments  to  join  his  army  in 
Flanders,  and  lastly  to  give  up  to  him  the  citadel  of  Turin. 
Victor  Amadeus  summoned  round  him  the  nobles  of  Pied- 
mont, and  declared  war  against  France.  Being  joined  by 
un  Austrian  force,  he  disputed  every  inch  of  ground  against 
the  French.  The  war  lasted  till  1695,  when  Louis  XIV., 
by  fair  promises,  succeeded  in  detaching  the  duke  of  Savoy 
from  the  emperor.  The  peace  of  Ryswyck  restored  peace 
to  Italy,  and  the  French  evacuated  all  the  territories  of  the 
Duke,  including  Pinerolo,  which  they  had  possessed  for  about 
a  century.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  Victor 
Amadeus  sided  first  with  the  French,  but  afterward*  joined 
the  emperor,  because  he  considered  it  extremely  dangerous 
for  his  dominions  to  allow  the  house  of  Boutbon  to  become 
possessed  of  the  Milanese  and  the  other  Spanish  territories 
in  Italy.  The  consequence  was  that  the  French  armies 
again  overran  and  devastated  Piedmont,  and  in  1706  be- 
sieged Turin,  which  made  a  noble  defence.  Victor  Ama- 
deus, being  joined  by  the  Austrian  army  under  his  relative 
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army  on  the  7th  September,  1706,  and 

the  peace  of  Utrecht,  I  713,  he  obtained  the  Valsesia,  the  terri- 
tory of  I<omcllina,  the  remainder  of  Montferrato,  and  other 
district*,  aud  above  all  the  island  of  Sicily  with  the  title  of 
king,  and  he  was  crowned  at  Palermo,  in  December,  1713. 
By  the  subsequent  treaty  of  London,  Victor  Amadeus  gave 
up  Sicily  to  the  emperor,  and  received  in  exchange  the 
island  of  Sardinia  with  tho  title  of  a  kingdom.  [Sakdeona. 
Hittory  of.]  Thus  through  his  gallantry  and  perseverance 
the  house  of  Savoy  became  numbered  among  the  royal 
houses  of  Europe. 

Victor  Amadeus  employed  the  peaceful  period  which  fol- 
lowed to  improve  the  administration,  to  recruit  his  finances, 
and  to  encourage  agriculture  and  industry.  Through  his 
care  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry -tree  and  the  rearing  of 
silkworms  attained  in  Piedmont  that  perfection  which  they 
still  maintain.  He  also  reformed  the  university  of  Turin 
and  founded  several  colleges.  In  1730  Victor  Amadeus 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Charles  Emmanuel,  and  re- 
tired to  the  villa  of  Moncalieri,  where  he  died  in  17.12.  He 
was  distinguished  both  as  a  general  and  a  statesman,  and 
was  well  worthy  of  being  the  first  king  of  his  dynasty. 

King  Victor  Amadeus  was  married  to  Anne  Marie  of 
Orleans,  daughter  of  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of 
Louis  XIV.,  aud  of  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Charles  I. 
of  England.  This  alliance  is  the  origin  of  the  connection 
between  the  house  of  Savoy  and  the  kings  of  Great  Britain. 

1730-1773.  Charles  Emmanuel  III.,  King  or  Sardinia, 
Duke  of  Savoy,  Prince  of  Piedmont,  &c,  assumed  the  crown 
in  times  of  peace.  But  the  ambition  of  the  court  of  Spain, 
excited  by  Elizabeth  Ftrnese,  wife  of  Philip  V.,  aimed  at 
recovering  its  lost  preponderance  in  Italy,  and  Spain  was 
supported  by  France  in  consequence  of  the  family  alliance. 
The  contested  election  for  the  crown  of  Poland  became  the 
pretext  for  a  new  war  in  1733.  The  French  cabinet,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  alliance  of  tho  king  of  Sardinia,  pro- 


mised him  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which  was  to  be  taken  front 
Austria.  Charles  Emmanuel  assented,  united  bis  forces 
to  the  French  army  under  Villars,  and  ihe  Milanese  was 
conquered  in  a  few  weeks.  Don  Carlos,  Infante  of  Spain, 
on  his  part  conquered  Naples.  In  September,  173-1,  th« 
battle  of  Guastalla  took  place  between  the  Austrians  on  on« 
side,  and  the  French  ana  Sardinian  troops,  commanded  by 
King  Charles  Emmanuel,  on  tLe  other.  The  Austrians  lost 
8000  men,  and  were  obliged  to  retreat.  In  1735  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  wore  signed,  and  Charles  Emmanuel, 
instead  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  obtained  only  the  Novates* 
and  Tortona.  This  was  the  last  war  iu  which  the  house  of 
Savoy  joined  France  against  Austria. 

In  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession.  King  Qiirfci 
Emmanuel  took  the  part  of  Maria  Theresa.  He  saw  tktt 
the  Bourbons  had  again  become  sufficiently  powerful  in 
Italy  by  the  acquisition  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  it  was  not 
his  interest  to  favour  their  further  aggrandisement.  His 
policy  and  that  of  his  successors  was  therefore  to  be  allied 
with  Austria  and  England,  and  to  prevent  the  French  from 
crossing  the  Alps.  In  1743  the  king  of  Sardinia  signed  s 
treaty  with  Maria  Theresa  and  England,  engaging  himself 
to  defend  Lombard)'  with  45,000  men.  England  agreed  to 
pay  him  a  subsidy,  and  to  keep  a  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
during  the  war.  The  French  and  Spanish  combined  forces 
invaded  Piedmont  by  tho  way  of  Nice,  and  laid  siege  to 
Cuneo,  which  they  could  not  take.  In  1715  another  French 
aud  Spanish  army,  passing  the  Riviera  of  Genoa,  entered 
Lombard)",  and  took  Milan.  In  the  following  year  Vhe  king 
of  Sardinia,  united  with  the  Austrians,  drove'  them  aw»*. 
In  1747  &  French  force  of  fifty  batallions,  commanded  hj 
the  Chevalier  Belleisle,  moving  from  Briancon.  crossed 
Mont  Genevre,  and  advanced  by  Cesane  and  Oulx,  to  the 
pass  of  the  Col  de  l'Aesiette,  situated  between  the  sources 
of  the  Dura  and  those  of  the  Chisonc,  where  the  Pied- 
montese  troops  had  formed  an  entrenched  camp.  The  French 
attacked  the  camp  on  the  19th  of  July  ;  but  after  tbe  most 
strenuous  efforts,  they  were  completely  repulsed,  having  l«t 
their  general,  between  400  and  500  officers,  and  MOO 
men.  This  defeat  put  an  end  to  all  attempts  at  inridwg 
Piedmont  for  half  a  century.  By  the  peace  of  Aix-ls- 
Chapelle  tho  king  of  Sardinia  obtained  the  upper  Novaro*. 
or  Valli  dt  Novara,  and  the  districts  of  Voghera  ai,d 
Vitjerano  near  the  Po. 

The  remaining  twenty-five  years  of  the  reign  of  Charlw 
Emmanuel  III.  were  spent  in  peace,  and  employed  in  the 
cares  of  administration,  in  which  he  was  ably  assisted  by  his 
minister  Count  Bogino.  He  published  the  '  Costiiuriom 
Rcali,' or  code  already  mentioned;  he  effected  the  'catasto,' 
or  general  survey  of  the  land,  in  order  to  put  the  assess- 
ment of  the  land-tax  on  an  equitable  basis :  he  established 
special  schools  of  artillery  and  mineralogy,  and  sent  severs! 
learned  men  on  scientific  journeys  ;  he  opened  new  road*, 
excavated  canals,  gave  new  privileges  to  tbe  town  of  Kiee. 
in  order  to  increase  its  commerce;  and  in  1771  he  published 
an  edict,  empowering  all  individuals  and  communes  to  com- 
mute the  feudal  services  to  which  they  mightbe  subject,  for 
an  equivalent  in  money,  to  be  fixed  by  a  court  created  fur  tlie 
purpose.  He  took  off'  all  the  extraordinary  imposts  which 
had  been  put  on  during  the  long  preceding  want,  and  yet 
the  revenue  of  the  state  increased  every  year.  Charles 
Emmanuel  died  at  Turin,  in  February,  1773.  at  72  yeais  oi 
age,  regretted,  both  by  his  subjects  and  foreigners!  for  In* 
able  public  conduct  and  his  unspotted  private  character.  He 
left  to  his  successor  a  compact  and  extensive  territory,  t 
thriving  population,  a  fine  army,  and  a  full  treasurv. 

1773  17M6.  Victor  Amadeus  111.,  son  of  Charles  Em- 
manuel, showed  himself  very  fond  of  military  parade  and 
exercises,  and  ho  increased  his  army  in  time  of  profound 
peace.  The  finances  became  exhausted,  the  public  debt 
increased,  and  fresh  taxes  were  laid  on  the  people.  Tbe  king 
greatly  favoured  the  nobles,  giving  to  them  almost  exclu- 
sively tho  public  offices,  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastic*!. 
At  tho  same  time  king  Victor  encouraged  useful  studies ; 
ho  reorganised  the  public  colleges  and  schools  after  tbe 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  he  oppointed  fit  professors 
the  chairsof  the  university  of  Tut  in.  The  storms  of  tbe  Frrrcb 
revolution  rendered  the  end  of  his  reign  calamitous :  be  i».st 
Savoy  and  Nice  In  1792,  Oncglia  in  1794,  and  after  i»« 
years  more  of  a  desultory  but  sanguinary  warfare  along  (bo 
lino  of  the  Alps,  in  which  tho  Piedmontese  troops  displayed 
their  accustomed  valour  and  discipline,  the  line  of  defence 
formed  by  the  Alps  was  turned  by  the  French 
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through  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  and  the  revolutionary  tor- 
rent poured  down  into  tho  plains  of  the  Po.  [Bonaparte, 
Napolbox.]  King  Victor  was  induced  to  concludo  a  hasty 
peace,  which  left  hit  dominions  at  the  mercy  of  the  French. 
He  died  soon  after,  in  October,  1 796. 

1796-1802.  Charles  Emmanuel  lV.,son  of  King  Victor, 
succeeded  Ins  father  on  a  slippery  throne.  Savoy  and  Nice 
were  united  to  France,  and  Piedmont  was  overrun  by 
French  troops,  who  held  the  principal  fortresses  in  their 
bands.  As  long  as  Bonaparte  remained  in  command  in 
Italy,  he  observed  some  degree  of  respect  towards  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  but  after  his  departure  the  generals,  commis- 
saries, and  other  agents  of  the  Directory  heaped  insult  upon 
insult  on  the  fallen  monarch,  and  exaction  on  exaction  on 
his  unfortunate  subjects,  until  at  last  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  to  Sardinia  in  1799.  The  melancholy  details  of  those 
years  are  told  by  the  historian  Botta.  himself  a  Piedmontese, 
in  the  most  striking  language.  In  June,  1802,  Charles 
Emmanuel,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  abdicated  the  crown  in 
favour  of  his  brother  Victor  Emmanuel. 

1 802-1821.  Victor  Emmanuel,  seeing  no  chance  of  being 
restored  to  his  continental  states,  repaired  to  the  island  of 
Sardinia.  In  the  year  1814  he  returned  to  Turin,  and  took 
possession  of  the  dominions  of  his  ancestors,  to  which  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  added  the  Genoese  territory.  A  mili- 
tary insurrection,  which  broke  out  in  Piedmont,  headed  by 
some  of  the  nobles,  who  wished  for  a  representative  constitu- 
tion with  two  chambers,  whilst  another  party  wanted  the 
constitution  of  Spain  of  18 1  J,  with  only  one  chamber,  in- 
duced the  king  to  abdicate  the  crown  in  favour  of  his 
brother  Charles  Felix  (he  himself  having  had  no  male 
offspring),  who  was  then  at  Modena.  Victor  Emmanuel 
quilted  Turin  with  his  family,  leaving  his  relative  Prince 
Charles  Albert  of  Savoy  Corignano,  a  descendant  of  Prince 
Thomas,  brother  of  Victor  Amadeus  I.,  provisional  regent. 

1 821-1831.  Charles  Felix,  supported  by  Austria,  put  down 
the  insurrection  in  Piedmont,  and  restored  the  former 
system  of  monarchy.  lie  occupied  himself  with  tho  busi- 
ness of  administration,  and  also  in  making  new  roads  and 
other  improvements  both  iu  his  continental  dominions  and 
in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  whero  ho  appears  to  have  been 
very  popular.  He  died  at  the  beginning  of  1831,  leaving 
no  male  issue,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  col- 
lateral relative  Charles  Albert  of  Carignano,  the  present  king. 

The  following  are  among  the  best  works  fur  reference  con- 
cerning the  history  of  the  Sardinian  states:  Ludovico  della 
Chicso,  Storia  del  Piemonte,  libri  trt ;  Agostiuo  della  Chiesa, 
Corona  Realedi  Savoia;  Paradino,  Chronique  de  Savoie ; 
Te-auro,  Origine  delle  Guerre  Civile  del  Piemonte ;  Galli, 
Cariche  del  Piemrmie  e  Paesi  riuniti,  colla  Serie  Cronoto- 
gira  delle  Persone  che  le  hanno  oceujxite,  dal  Secolo  X.fino 
til  Decembre,  1 798 ;  Grillet,  Dictionnaire  Hittorique,  Litte- 
raire,  et  Slatistique  det  Departemens  du  Mont  Jilanc  et  du 
Lemutt,  contenant  I' Hi  f  hire  Ancienne  et  Moderne  de  la 
Sarnie:  Den  inn.  Quadro  Storicn,  Statislico,  e  Monde  dell' 
Alia  Italia;  Tenivelli.  Ringrafin  Piemontete ;  Count  Sa- 
luzzo,  Ihstoire  Milttaire  du  Ptimnnt;  Costa  de  Beaure- 
gard, Mcmoires  Hittorique*  tur  la  Maistm  de  Savoie  et  Ho- 
les Put/s  sournis  a  ta  Domination  depuis  le  Commencement 
du  XI.  Steele  jusqu  a  FAnnre  1796;  Napione,  Storm  Me- 
tallica  della  Peal  Casa  di  Savoia  ;  and  lastly,  Ciunt  Dal- 
pozzo,  who,  in  his  Essai  tur  let  Anciennes  Assemblers  Na- 
t  innate*  de  la  Savoie,  du  Piemnnt,  et  des  Pays  annexes,  Svo., 
Paris,  1829,  has  collected  much  information  upon  tho  his- 
tory of  tho  old  States-General  of  those  countries.  At 
the  present  moment  Luigi  Cibrario,  a  Pieduiontese  writer 
of  some  reputation,  author  of  the  '  Storia  di  Chieri,'  is 
writing  a  general  history  of.  tho  monarchy,  Storia  della 
Monorchia  di  Savoia,  of  which  the  first  volume  has 
been  lately  published  at  Turin,  and  which  promises  to 
be,  when  finished,  the  host  work  on  the  subject.  The 
reigning  king,  Charles  Albert,  a  great  promoter  of  his- 
torical studies,  has  caused  a  collection  to  be  made  of  the  old 
chronicles,  charters,  diplomas,  and  other  documents  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  first  volume  of  which  has  been  lately  pub- 
lished, Mommenta  Historic  Patrire  Scrij.torum,  in  fol. 

With  re>pect  to  the  island  of  Sardiuia,  the  best  modern 
works  are:  Manne,  Storia  di  Sardegna,  3  vols.  8vo.,  1827; 
Albert  do  la  Marmora.  Foyage  en  Sardaigne  de  1019  a 
with  an  atlas,  Paris,  1826:  andCapt.  W.  II.  Smyth, 
Sketch  of  the  Present  Stale  of  the  Inland  of  Sardinia,  to 
which  last  wo  ore  indebted  for  most  of  the  information  con- 
cerning that  island. 


SARDCNICUS  RISUS.  a  convulsive  affection  of  tho 
muscles  of  the  face,  in  which  the  lips  are  drawn  involun- 
tarily apart,  so  a«  somewhat  to  resemble  the  expression  of 
the  countenance  in  laughter.  The  name  is  derived  from 
a  species  of  ranunculus  that  grows  in  Sardinia,  called 
Ilerba  Sardonica,  or  Sardoa,  which  is  said  to  prouuee  iius 
affection  iu  those  who  eat  it. 

Risus  Sardonicus  is  observed  as  an  effect  of  certain  vege- 
table poisons,  such  as  the  Ranunculus  iceleratu*  of  Lin- 
naeus, but  is  more  frequently  met  with  as  one  of  the  symp- 
toms of  tetanus,  or  locked-juw,  or  as  an  attendant  on  other 
convulsive  uflhclions. 

The  term  is  employed  figuratively  to  denote  that  forced 
laugh  by  which  persons  sometimes  endeavour  to  coliccd 
their  real  feelings. 

SA'RDONYX.  [Qi-ahtz.] 

SAREE.  [Pkmia.] 

8AREPTA.  ISahatow.] 

S  ARGUS.  [Si-AKin.K.] 

SARIGUE.   [Mausu iMALiA.  vol.  xiv.,  p.  439.] 

SARK.,  or  SEllhl.  [Guernsky.] 

SARLAT.  [Dorlkxj.ve.] 

SARMATIA  was  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  al. 
the  country  in  Europe  and  Asiu  between  the  Vistula  and 
tho  Caspian.  It  was  hounded  on  the  south  by  the  Euxino 
and  Mount  Caucasus,  and  was  divided  by  tho  Tanais  into 
Sarmatia  Europma  and  Sarmatia  Asiutica.  Tho  people  in- 
habiting this  country  wero  usually  called  Sauromatm  (2av- 
pvftarai),  by  the  Greeks  and  Sarmalra  by  the  Romans. 

Neither  Herodotus  nor  Strabo  makes  mention  of  the 
European  Sarmatians.  The  Sauroniatso  of  Herodotus  dwelt 
to  the  east  of  IhcTanais,  by  which  they  were  separated  from 
the  Scythians  of  Europe,  and  inhabited  a  tract  of  country 
extending  northward  from  tho  Palus  Mtootis  equal  to 
fifteen  days'  journey  in  length.  (Herod ,  iv.  21, 53.)  Hero- 
dotus also  says  that  the  Sauromatn  sprung  from  the  inter- 
course of  a  body  of  Scythians  with  some  Amazons  who  came 
from  the  river  Thermodon  in  Asia  Minor,  and  that  their 
language  was  a  corrupted  form  of  the  Scythian  (iv.  110- 
1 1 7).  Strabo  likewise  places  the  Sauromatm  between  the 
Tanais  and  the  Caspian  (ix.,  p.  007,  492),  and  speaks  of  the 
people  west  of  tho  Tanais  as  Scythians. 

The  principal  nations  in  European  Samatia  were— 1, 
The  Venedw  or  Venedi,  on  the  Baltic.  2,  The  Peu- 
cini,  or  Baslarnn,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  who,  as  well  as  the  Venedi,  appear  to  have  been 
of  German  origin.  (Tac.,  Germ.,  46.)  3,  The  lazyges, 
Khoxolani,  and  Hamaxobii,  in  the  southern  part  of  modern 
Russia.  4,  The  Alauni  or  Alani  Scythn?,  in  the  central  part 
of  Russia,  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow.  The  know- 
ledge which  the  an  I  ion  ts  possessed  of  these  peoplo  was  very 
small;  they  are  universally  represented  as  a  noinade  people 
with  filthy  habits.  Tho  people  with  whom  the  Romans 
were  brought  most  iu  contact  were  the  lazyges  generally 
called  Iazyges  Sarmatre.  and  sometimes  lazyges  Mela- 
nesia}, because  they  were  driven  out  of  their  original  seals 
on  the  Euxine  and  the  Palus  M  not  it  about  the  year  i  I  a.i>. 
They  settled  in  the  counlry  between  tho  Danube  and  the 
Tibisis  orTihiscus  (Theiss),  after  driving  out  the  Dac  i,  and 
carried  on  for  a  short  time  war  with  the  Romans.  ( Plin.,  i v. 
20  ;  Tae„  Ann.,  xii.  29, 30.)  They  are  frequently  mentioned 
by  subsequent  writers  as  dangerous  neighbours  to  the  pro- 
vince* of  Pannonia  and  MfCbia. 

The  different  tribes  in  Asiatio  Samatia  never  acquired 
any  historical  importance. 

There  are  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  history  of  the 
Sarmatians  in  Niebuhr's  '  Kleme  Selu jftcn,'  p.  352,  Stc. 

SARNO.  [Salkrko.] 

SAROS.  NEROS,  SOSOS.  These  names  are  from  the 
fragments  loft  of  Berosus,  who  says  that  the  Chaldeans  had 
three  astronomical  periods  so  culled,  the  saros  of3Gu»)  years, 
the  neros  of  6uO  years,  and  tho  sososof  CO  years.  Of  the  two 
latter  we  know  nothing  more,  and  as  to  tile  saros,  the  dura- 
tion given  by  Berosus  is  either  entirely  wrong,  or  else  sub- 
sequent writers  have  taken  another  Chaldaian  period,  which 
is  neither  of  tho  three  above,  and  applied  the  term  snro»  l» 
it.  Gemiuus  (eh.  15)  mentions  that  the  Chnldieans  hud 
found  a  period  of  6ii9  months,  or  19,756  day*  <*o  the 
text  stands  after  an  emendaliQii  by  Bouillaud).  Ptolemy 
mentions  the  same  period,  and  Pliny  (lib.  ii.,  c.  I  t)  n  mailt* 
relative  to  il,  that  eclipses  return  again  after  a  pt-r.ud  ot  2J.1 
(the  third  of  669)  months:  but  the  text  litre  again  was 
corrupt,  until  Haliey  {Phil.  Trans.,  No.  194)  restored  the 
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truo  reading,  which  was  nf"terwnrds  confirmed  by  manu- 
scripts. To  complete  the  misfortunes  of  this  period,  Suidas 
has  the  word  Saros,  but  it  was  omitted  from  his  Lexicon 
either  by  mistake  or  faulliness  of  manuscripts,  until  Dr. 
Pearson  restored  it  {Exp.  of  the  Creed,  1683,  fol.  69,  ac- 
cording to  Weidler),  and  even  then  it  gives  222  months  in- 
stead of  223,  which  was  again  corrected  by  Halley.  In  the 
time  of  Riccioli,  Geminus  and  Ptolemy  were  the  authori- 
ties cited  on  this  period,  and  the  name  Saros  was  not  applied 
to  it.  Many  writers  (Costard  for  example)  confound  it 
with  the  Metonic  period  of  235  lunations,  which  is  a  totally 
different  thing :  others  again,  as  Geminus,  and  even  Riccioli, 
appear  to  consider  it  as  a  period  for  the  determination  of  the 
lunation  or  month; and  perhaps  the  assertion  made  by  some 
others,  that  the  Chaldeans  were  in  possession  of  the  Metonic 
cycle,  may  be  another  confusion  between  the  latter  and  the 
sat  os. 

Leaving  the  authorities  on  the  subject,  we  know  [Moov, 
p.  373]  that  223  average  intervals  between  full  moon  and 
full  moon  make  up  very  nearly  242  nodical  months,  or 
passages  of  the  moons  from  one  node  to  the  same  again. 
Now  since  the  eclipses  entirely  depend  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  full  and  new  moons  take  place  relatively  to  the 
node,  it  is  obvious  that  if  223  lunations  were  exactly  242 
nodical  months,  and  if  the  sun's  and  moon's  orbits  were  truly 
circular,  and  their  motions  uniform,  all  the  eclipses  of  one 
set  of  223  lunations  would  be  produced  again  precisely  in 
the  same  order  during  the  next  223  ;  that  is,  if  there  were 
(say)an  eclipse  of  the  sun  during  the  47th  lunation,  reckon- 
ing from  a  given  full  moon,  there  would  necessarily  be  an- 
other in  the  (47  +  223)rd.  or  the  270th  lunation,  and  so  on. 

All  these  suppositions  are  near  enough  to  the  truth 
to  make  this  sequence  of  eclipses  very  nearly  take 
place.  For  since  223  lunations  make  241*029  sidereal 
months,  238*992  anomalistic  months,  and  241  999  nodical 
months,  it  is  obvious  that  at  the  end  of  a  saros  the  moon  is 
in  the  same  position  with  respect  to  the  sun.  nearly  in  the 
same  part  of  the  heavens,  nearly  in  the  same  part  of  her 
orbit,  and  very  nearly  indeed  at  the  same  distance  from  her 
node  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  Now  223  lunations 
make  6585*32128  days,  or  6585  days,  7  hours,  42  minutes, 
and  38  seconds ;  or  18  years  (of  365  days),  1 5  days,  7  hours, 
40  minutes,  and  38  seconds.  Consequently  a  saros  of  five 
leap  years  is  18  years,  1 U  days,  and  one  of  four  leap  years  is 
18  years,  1 1 J  days,  nearly.  I'heChaldcoan  period  is  65851  (la>'8  < 
and  to  avoid  fractions  they  appear  to  have  put  together 
three  such  periods,  making'l  9,756  days,  and  669  lunations. 
From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  might  bo  inferred  that 
the  rotation  of  the  moon's  node  is  made  in  nearly  a  saros  ; 
and  in  fact  that  revolution  does  take  18*6  years. 

It  is  to  be  observed  however  that  the  end  of  each  saros  is 
not  in  the  same  part  of  the  day  as  the  beginning,  which  is  of 
consequence  as  to  the  solar  eclipses,  though  not  so  as  to  the 
lunar,  and  still  more  docs  the  inexactness  of  the  period  affect 
the  former.  For  a  saros  contains  241*998659  mean  nodical 
revolutions;  so  that  if  the  moon  be  in  her  node  at  the  bo- 
p-inning of  a  saros,  she  will  want  '001341  of  a  revolution  of 
being  in  her  node  at  the  end  of  it.  This  is  about  29',  nearly 
the  union's  diameter,  which  makes  it  sometimes  happen  that 
a  lunar  eclipse  which  takes  place  in  a  certain  lunation  of 
one  saros  does  not  take  place  in  tho  same  lunation  of  the 
next,  and  very  often  causes  the  same  as  to  a  solar  eclipse. 
And  the  effect  must  be  that  at  last  the  eclipse  of  any  luna- 
tion is  destroyed,  by  the  accumulation  of  these  errors  of 
29'  each  time.  Nor  do  the  circumstances  of  one  saros  pre- 
cisely resemble  those  of  another  until  a  longer  period  of 
about  746  such  periods  has  elapsed.  But  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  eclipses  are  removed  out  of  one  lunation  by  the 
inexactness  of  the  period,  they  are  carried  into  another. 
There  are  about  70  eclipses  in  each  saros,  30  lunar  and  40 
solar. 

The  Metonic  cycle  of  235  lunations  gives  255  021 
nodical  months,  which  is  not  near  enough  to  a  whole  num- 
ber to  produce  anything  like  a  return  of  similar  eclipses. 
But  it  is.  as  explained  [Moon,  p.  371),  near  enough  to  an 
exact  number  of  years  to  restore  the  full  moons  to  the  same 
days  of  the  year,  or  the  preceding  or  following  days.  The 
Metonic  cycle  is  a  chronological  period  ;  that  is,  portions  of 
time  measured  from  a  Riven  epoch,  and  each  equal  to  111 
years,  are  used  in  chronology.  But  the  Saros  is  not  achrono- 
logical  period,  but  only  a  portion  of  time  with  any  arbitrary 
commencement.  Hence  the  student  must  not  look  in 
works  on  chronology  for  any  information  upon  it.  (Riccioli, 


Aim.  Nov. ;  Wcidlcr.  Hut.  Astron. ;  Bouillaud,  Attron. 
Ptulol. :  Ferguson's  Astronomy.) 
SAROS.  [Hungary] 

SARRACENI  A'CEyK,  a  natural  order  of  plants  placed 
by  Lindley  in  the  albuminous  groupof  polvpetalous  Exogens. 
It  consists  of  herbaceous  perennial  plants  inhabiting  bogs, 
with  fibrous  roots  and  radical  leaves,  with  a  hollow  urn- 
shaped  or  pitcher-shaped  petiole,  at  the  point  of  which  is  arti- 
culated the  lamina,  or  blade  of  the  leaf,  which  covers  the  petiole 
like  a  lid.  The  flowers  are  solitary  or  on  scapes,  and  the 
petals  and  sepals  are  herbaceous.  The  calyx  is  composed  of  i 
persistent  sepals,  often  having  a  3-leavcd  involucre  without, 
imbricate  in  aestivation.  Corolla  of  5  petals,  unguiculaie 
and  concave.  The  stamens  are  hypo^ynous  and  iiuiefiutie, 
filaments  short,  anthers  2-celled,  bursting  longitudinally. 
Ovary  superior,  5-cclled,  with  a  central  many-seeded  pla- 
centa;  si  vie  single;  stigma  much  dilated,  peltate  with  5 
angles.  Fruit  a  globose  capsule,  with  5  lobes,  5  cells,  and 
5  valves.  Seeds  very  numerous ;  albumen  abundant.  The 
nihilities  of  this  order  are  not  very  obvious.  It  is  usually 
placed  near  PapaveraMssc,  on  accouut  of  its  dilated  stigma, 
indefinite  stamens,  and  embryo  in  the  midst  of  a  copious 
albumen.  Lindley  considers  it  to  be  related  to  Diona-a 
[Dion.ka],  wherever  that  genus  may  be  ultimately  placed. 
In  the  reinarlrable  structure  of  the  leaves  this  order  tgntt 
with  NopcnihacctD  and  Cephalolacem. 

There  is  only  one  genus  belonging  to  this  order,  of  which 
there  are  about  six  species,  all  of  them  inhabitant*  of  the 
bogs  and  swamps  of  North  America.  Of  their  properties 
we  know  but  little  ;  they  are  chiefly  interesting  on  account 
of  their  pitcher-like  leaves,  which  are  capable  of  holding 
water,  and  are  thus  said  to  furnish  drink  to  wild  ammal> 
in  their  native  forests  during  periods  of  drought.  The 
pitchers  frequently  contain  the  dead  bodies  of  flies  and  other 
insects,  which  become  putrid  and  produce  an  unpleasant 
smell  around  the  plant,  but  are  said  to  afford  to  the  plant  a 
source  of  nutrition. 


SarraecnU  purpurea. 
a.  Entire  plant  with  learn  awl  flowrn  ;  I,  lh»  <liUt*d  stigma;  fc.  e»r->  »<i» 
columnar  style  ;  c,  tranivmr  aertiou  of  fruit,  •liovine  ami*  •turf  io  j*- 
rirUI  placenta! ;  d.  trad,  t,  section  uf  Meu,  aheming  the  buuuw  cd  ;>u  s.J 
sbuautnl  ultwmcu. 

SARRALBE.  [Moselle.] 
SARREAU.  [Morbihan.J 
SARREGUEM1NES.  [Moskllk.] 
SARKU'BA.  or  SARRUBUS.  [Gecko,  vol.  xi„  p.lfrjl 
SARSAPARILLA.   [Smilax]  P  ' 

SARSAPARILLA.  EAST  INDIAN,  a  root  used  is 
medicine,  and  sold  by  druggists  as  a  substitute  for  sarsapa- 
rilla,  under  the  above  name.  This  is  im^rted  from  Ind.a, 
and  has  been  said  by  some  to  be  the  produce  u(  SmiUi 
aspora,  a  plant  not  known  to  be  found  within  the  limit. o! 
that  country.  Species  of  Smilax  are  however  common  ib 
India,  but  are  not  described  as  being  employed  by  the  nam.  > 
i n  medicine.  Dr.  Royle  ( Proc.  R.  Asiatic  $oe.,  June,  IBSSI 
states  having  received  a  portion  of  this  root,  which  bad 
bceu  brought  from  India  by  Mr.  Dodd,  and  that  he  obtained 
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specimens  of  an  exactly  similar  rout  at  Godfrey's,  London, 
tinder  the  name  of  Smilax  aspera.  On  consulting  the  works 
of  Ainshe.  Roxburgh. and  a  figure  of  Rheede,  lie  found  that 
the  root  corresponded  in  every  reject  with  that  of  Asclepias 
pseudo  sarsa.now  Hemidesmus  Indicus,  which  by  the  natives 
is  called  Sunnari-vayr,  and  by  Europeans  in  India 'country 
sarsaparilla.'  The  roots  arc  lung,  slender,  and  have  a  plea- 
Mint  odour,  often  compared  to  that  of  oris-rout.  It  is  rugose, 
with  its  cortex  often  loose,  furrowed  longitudinally,  and 
divided  transversely  Into  ring-like  pieces.  It  has  been  long 
and  extensively  employed  by  the  natives  of  India  for  much 
the  same  purposes  as  sorsaparilla.  whence  European  practi- 
tioners were  induced  to  give  it  atrial ;  and  having  been  found 
efficacious,  it  bas  continued  to  be  employed  in  the  hospitals. 
Aitentionwas  first  drawn  to  it  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Ash- 
burner,  in  183 1,  who  says  it  increases  the  appetite,  acts  as 
a  diureiic,  and  improves  the  general  health, — plumpness, 
clearness,  and  strength  succeeding  to  emaciation,  muddiness, 
and  debility.  It  has  also  been  employed  by  other  prac- 
titioners, who  have  spoken  favourably  of  it;  and  as  it  is 
abundant  and  cheap,  it  seems  worthy  of  introduction  into 
general  practice. 

SARTHE.  a  department  in  France,  taking  its  name 
from  one  of  the  streams  by  which  it  is  watered,  the  Sarthc, 
an  aflluent  of  the  Maycnnc  (which  below  the  junction  is 
called  Maine),  belonging  to  the  system  of  the  Loire.  The 
department  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  that 
uf  Orne ;  on  the  east  by  those  of  Eure  et  Loir  and  Loir  et 
Cher ;  on  the  south  by  those  of  Indre  et  Loire  and  Maine  et 
Loire;  and  on  the  west  by  that  of  Mayenne.  Its  form  is 
icmarkably  compact,  approximating  to  that  of  a  circle, 
having  its  chief  town,  Le  Mans,  nearly  in  the  centre.  Its 
length  from  north  to  south,  from  the  banks  of  the  Sartbe 
below  Le  MSle  (department  of  Orne)  to  the  border  of  the 
department  of  Indre  and  Loire,  near  Chateau  la  V  allien;, 
may  be  estimated  at  62  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  from  east 
to  west,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Calais  to  the  bank  of 
the  Erve  below  Bailie,  is  about  58  miles.  The  area  is  esti- 
mated at  24«7  square  miles,  being  very  near  the  average 
area  of  the  French  departments,  and  rather  exceeding  the 
conjoint  areas  of  the  English  counties  of  Hants  and  Berks. 
The  population  in  1831  was  457.372;  iu  1836,  466,888 ; 
showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of  9616,  or  above  two  per 
cent.,  aud  giving  194  in  habitants  to  a  square  mile.  In 
amount  and  density  of  population  it  exceeds  the  average  of 
the  French  departments  in  the  proportion  of  about  six  to 
five,  and  is  a  little  superior  iu  both  respects  to  the  English 
counties  with  which  we  have  compared  it.  Le  Mans,  the 
chief  town,  is  111  miles  in  a  direct  line  west-south-west  of 
Paris,  or  122  miles  by  the  road  through  Versailles  and 
•Chartres. 

Tho  surface  is  generally  level.  There  are  a  few  hills  in  < 
different  parts,  but  uone  of  any  height.  The  principal  are 
just  on  the  north-western  border,  about  Sillc-le-Guillaume. 
The  south-east  side  of  the  department  i«  occupied  by  the 
formations  of  the  cretaceous  group  which  environ  the  chalk 
basin  of  Paris.  The  lino  which  defines  the  outer  edge  of 
these  formations  passes  northward  from  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  department  between  Lo  Ludo  and  La  Flccho 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Le  Mans,  west  of  that  town;  it 
then  runs  north-east  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bonnetable,  j 
and  then  turning  cast-south-east  crosses  the  Brayo  into  the  i 
department  of  Loir  et  Cher.  From  beneath  the  cretaceous 
group,  the  formations  between  the  chalk  and  the  now  red- 
sundslone  crop  out,  and  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  de- 
)>.u  tment,  except  along  the  north-western  boundary,  where 
the  lower  stratified  or  the  granite  rocks  of  the  treat  primi- 
tive district  of  Bretagne  make  their  appearance.  Some  of 
our  authorities  speak  of  coal  as  produced  in  the  department, 
but  whatever  works  existed  appear  to  have  been  given  up. 
There  were  in  1834  thrco  pits  of  anthrac  ite,  which  yielded 
that  year  above  18.000  tons,  and  gave  employment  to  above 
250  men.  Iron  is  procured;  and  there  were  in  1834  five 
iron  works,  with  five  furnaces  for  producing  pig-iron,  and 
fourteen  forges  for  making  wroughl-iron ;  charcoal  was  the 
fuel  almost  exclusively  employed.  Freestone  for  building, 
marble,  especially  fine  black,  sandstone  for  paving,  slates, 
millstones,  granite,  and  fullers'  earth  are  found.  There  are 
some  minetal  waters,  but  none  in  much  repute. 

The  department  belongs  wholly  to  the  basin  of  the  Loire. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Sarlhe.' which  touches  the  border 
of  the  department  on  the  north  side  near  Alencon,  and 


(lowing  south-west  separates  it  from  the  department  of 
Orne,  except  near  Alencon,  where  its  course  is  beyond  the 
boundary,  to  which  however  it  soon  returns.  Several 
miles  above  FiCnay,  or  Fresnuy-le-V icointo,  it  quits  the 
border  and  Hows  in  a  winding  channel  south-east  to  Le 
Mans,  just  below  which  it  receives  the  Huine  on  the  left 
bank  from  the  north-east.  From  the  junctionof  the  Hume 
the  navigation  commences,  and  the  river  (lows  south-west 
into  the  department  of  Maine  et  Loire.  Its  whole  course 
on  or  within  the  bordcrof  this  deportment  may  be  estimated 
at  110  to  120  miles,  for  about  50  of  which  it  is  navigable. 
The  Loir,  a  tributary  of  the  Sarthc,  crosses  (he  department 
just  within  the  south-eastern  and  southern  border,  from  be- 
tween Montoire  (department  of  Loir  et  Cher)  and  La 
Chartre  to  between  La  Fleche  and  Durtal  (department  of 
Maine  et  Loire) :  it  does  not  join  the  Sartbe  iu  this  depart- 
ment. Its  coutso  in  this  department  may  be  estimated  at 
about  55  miles,  for  'M  or  40  of  which,  viz.  from  Chatcau- 
du-Loir,  it  is  navigable.  Beside  the  Huine  and  tiie  Loir, 
the  Sarthe  receives  the  Bionne  and  the  Orne  on  the  left 
bank ;  and  the  Geay,  the  Vcgre,  the  Erve,  and  the  Vuigo 
on  the  right.  The  Loir  receives  tho  Brayc,  the  Elangsort, 
and  the  Orne  on  the  right  bank  ;  the  Huine  receives  several 
small  streams.  The  rivers  abound  in  fish ;  the  Huiue  and 
its  allluents  yield  excellent  trout 

The  official  stalcnie.U  of  the  inland  navigation  of  tho  de 
partment  is  as  follows : — 

Sarthe    ....       5-2  miles 
Loir       ....       46  „ 

Total  98 

There  are  no  navigable  canals. 

There  were,  1st  January,  1837,  seven  Routes  Ruyale*,  or 
government  roads,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  248  miles, 
all  in  good  repair.  Tho  principal  road  is  that  from  Paris  to 
Nantes,  which  enters  the  department  on  the  north-east  side, 
and  passes  through  La  Ferl6  Bernard,  Cunnorre,  St.  Mars, 
Le  Mans,  and  La  Fleche.  Roads  run  from  Lo  Mans  by 
Beaumont  le-Vicomto  to  Alencon  (department  of  Orne); 
to  Laval  (department  of  Maycnue) ;  by  Ecomoy  and  ChS- 
teau-du- Loir  to  Tours  (department  of  Indre  et  Loire) ;  and 
by  Bouloire  and  Saint  Calais  to  Blois  (department  of  Loir  et 
Cher).  A  road  from  Laval  to  Tours  passes  just  within  tho 
south-western  boundary  of  the  department,  through  Sable, 
La  Fleche,  and  Le  Ludo;  and  ono  from  Alencon  to  Orleans 
(department  of  Loiret)  passes  just  wiihin  the  northern 
border  through  Maruers.  Tho  departmental  roads  had  on 
aggregato  leugth  of  219  miles,  viz.  199  miles  in  good  repair, 
and  20  miles  unfinished.  The  bye-roads  hud  an  aggregate 
length  of  7000  miles. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy.  The  soil  varies  much. 
The  part  occupied  by  tho  formations  of  the  cretaceous  group 
presents  little  else  than  a  succession  of  sands.  Part  of  this 
tract  is  made  by  care  to  yield  good  crops  of  grain,  and 
other  parts  have  been  turned  lo  account  by  planting  them 
with  the  maritime  pine  (fjinut  maritima)  as  iu  the  Lu tides 
of  the  south-west  coast.  Tho  rest  of  the  department  has 
a  tolerably  productive  soil.  The  area  is  estimated  at  about 
1,550.000  acres,  of  which  nearly  1,000,000  acres,  or  almost 
two-thirds,  ore  under  the  plough.  The  principal  grain  crop 
is  of  wheat;  but  oats,  buckwheat,  aud  maize  are  also 
grown,  and  rye  in  the  sandy  districts.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  hemp  and  llax  is  raised,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  trefoil  seed,  of  which  there  is  a  largo  exportation,  partly 
to  England  and  partly  to  the  North  of  Europe.  The  mea- 
dows and  grass-lands  occupy  nearly  150,000  acres,  and  there 
are  above  110,000  acres  of  heuth  or  open  pasture.  Tho 
number  of  horned  cattle  is  considerable  ;  some  of  them  ore  . 
of  a  particular  race  which  will  cany  a  great  deal  of  lat: 
sheep  are  numerous ;  the  merinos  are  bred.  Poultry  and 
game  abound  ;  the  former  are  an  object  of  great  attention 
round  La  Fleche,  and  are  sent  in  great  numbers  to  the 
markets  at  Paris.  Bees  are  generally  kept.  The  vineyards 
occupy  about  25,000  acres;  but  the  produce  is  for  the  most 
part  of  very  inferior  quality  :  the  best  growths  are  those  of 
Lcs  J  a  me  res,  Chabaignes,  and  Bazougcs,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loir.  The  orchards  and  gardens  occupy  as  gn  ut  an  extent 
as  the  vineyards.  Cider  is  the  common  drink  of  the  pea- 
pie,  but  it  is  neither  so  pleasant  nor  docs  it  keep  so  well 
as  that  of  Normandie.  A  considerable  quontity  of  fruit  is 
grown,  and  some  is  exported.   The  chc-stiuts  of  Chateau- 
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du-Loir  ore  reputed  to  be  excellent.  The  w 0*1 '.a nils  oc- 
cupy about  17U.000  acre*. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondisscment*  as 
follows : — 

en  .it  r,     Ai«  la    C«u-  Com-  Fnpuhtfon  in 

suiunon.       MUm-  too*  uiuom.     5SJI.  ItsJS. 

l&w }    733    10  116   ,57,S51  ,f,4fi67 

Mauler*  .  N.  G22  10  144  131.S67  133.444 
Saint  Calais  E.  433  6  5G  71.334  70.S34 
La  FUkltc  .      S.        li.'O      7     76     9C.320  97.943 


N&zne. 


Lc  Alan* 


2407     33    394     157,372  4G6,8t>8 

In  the  arrondisscment  of  Im  Man* are — Lc  Mans,  popula- 
tion in  1831.  19,672  town.  19.792  whole  eomrnune ;  in  1 836, 
23,104  c  immune  [Mans,  La];  IjiOuierclicaiid  Li  Sure,  on 
the  Sarthe;  Balli)n,  population  4078.  near  the  Orne  ;  Coti- 
nerrc  and  Monlfort,  on  the  Huine ;  St.  Mars  la  Bruycrc,  on 
the  Naruis,  an  allluent  of  the  Huine;  8avignt\  on  the 
Coeslon,  another  small  affluent  of  the  Huine  ;  Ecomoy  or 
Ecommoy,  population  3499,  near  the  Orne,  an  affluent  of 
the  Loir ;  V  allon,  on  the  Geay  ;  Lone,  on  the  Vegre ;  and 
Sdlc-le-Guillaume,  population  1917  town,  2696  whole  com- 
mune; and  Conlie,  between  the  Vegre  and  the  Sarthe.  La 
Suze  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sarthe,  over  which  there  is 
a  handsome  bridge.  Close  to  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the 
castle,  formerly  occupied  by  the  lords  of  the  place.  The 
townsmen  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wax-lights, 
hats,  and  poultry ;  and  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  in  wood, 
woollen  cloth,  liqueurs,  and  hardwares :  there  arc  six  yearly 
fairs.  Ballon  is  remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  an  autient  cas- 
tle, which,  from  its  situation  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  forms  a 
conspicuous  object  in  the  landscape :  it  was  anticntly  one 
of  the  strongholds  of  Maine,  and  was  taken,  a  d.  1 199,  by 
Philippe  Augustc.  The  townsmen  manufacture  coarse 
linen,  in  which,  and  in  coin,  they  carry  on  considerable 
trade.  Connerr6  has  two  remarkable  druidicnl  monuments. 
One  is  a  cromlech  formed  by  a  slab  or  block  of  sandstone, 
about  2  feet  thick,  supported  by  five  oilier  blocks,  forming 
three  sides  of  an  irregular  quadrangle  of  more  than  20 
feet  long  and  8  to  10  feet  wide.  The  other  monument  is  an 
upright  stone  or  obelisk,  about  li  feet  high  above  the 
ground,  8  feet  broad,  and  on  an  average  2  feet  thick.  The 
blocks  are  all  rough.  The  town  of  Cunnurre  is  small,  but 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  meadows  watered  by  the  Lon- 
guive,  a  little  stream  which  here  joins  the  Huine.  and  over 
which,  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  is  a  good  stone  bridge. 
Montfort,  distinguished  from  othor  place*  of  the  same  name 
as  Montfort-lc-Rotrou,  is  on  tho  slope  of  a  hill,  the  summit 
of  which  is  crowned  by  an  old  castle,  whose  massive  walls 
render  it  at  a  distance  a  striking  object.  Tho  townsmen  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  linen,  winch  they  excel  in 
bleaching ;  and  carry  on  trade  in  corn,  hemp,  yarn,  and 
linen :  there  is  a  large  market  and  four  yearly  fairs.  There 
is  an  hospital  in  the  town.  The  linen  manufacture  is  also 
carried  on  at  Savigne,  distinguished  at  Savigne  l'Eveque ; 
that  of  paper  at  St.  Mars.  Ecomoy  is  a  busy  place  :  excel- 
lent butter  is  made,  and  build mg-stoiie  and  limestone  are 
quarried  and  potters'  earth  is  dug  round  the  town  ;  there 
ore  brick-yards,  lime-kilns,  and  potteries;  the  townsmen 
manufacture  linen.  The  church  has  a  beautifully  modelled 
equestrian  statue  of  St.  Martin.  At  Vallon,  Louc,  and 
Sikle-le-Guillaumo  linens  arc  manufactured,  and  trado  in 
corn  is  carried  on:  Sillulc-Guillaume  lias  an  anticnt 
castle. 

In  the  arrondissenicnt  of  Maraers  arc — Mamers.  popula- 
tion in  1831,  5720  town,  5822  whtile  comniune;  in  1836. 
5704  commune,  between  the  Bietine  and  the  Orne;  Fres- 
nay-lc-Vicomtc,  population  2775  town,  2840  whole  com- 
mune; and  Bcaumonte-lc-Vicomtc,  population  1919  town, 
2381  whole  commune,  on  the  Sarthe;  Buurg-le-Koy,  be- 
tween the  Sarthe  and  the  Bienne  :  La  Fette  Bernard,  po- 
pulation 2535,  on  the  Huine;  Saint  Come  and Bonnc'table. 
population  3872  town,  5603  whole  commune  [Bonmbtable], 
between  the  Orne  and  the  Huine;  and  Moutniirait,  near 
the  Brayc.  Mamers  was  anticntly  fortified,  and  was  taken 
in  the  eleventh  century  by  the  count  of  BelCinc,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Normans  :  but  there  arc  now  scarcely  any 
traces  of  fortifications.  The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out, 
and  consists  of  two  iargo  place*  or  squares,  with  a  number 
of  streets  adjacent  to  or  terminating  in  them;  neither 
streets  nor  squares  are  paved.    The  houses  are  tolerably 


well  built,  chiefly  of  stone.  The  smaller  of  the  two  squares 
is  occupied  by  a  handsome  covered  market;  the  other  by  a 
large  building,  formerly  a  convent,  now  containing  the 
otlices  of  the  sub-prefect  and  tho  mayor,  the  college  or 
hii^h  school,  the  public  library,  the  theatre,  the  prison,  and 
the  barrack  of  the  gendarmes.    There  are  public  hath*. 
The  townsmen  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cwrte 
linens  in  which  1600  persons  in  and  round  tho  town  are 
occupied,  and  of  calico,  which  gives  employment  to  400 
more.    Hosiery  is  olso  made  ;  and  there  are  breweries  and 
tan-yards.    Great  trado  is  carried  on  in  corn,  wine,  brandy, 
wax,  cattle,  and  especially  sheep,  which  are  considered  to 
yield  excellent  mutton.    There  are  five  considerable  cattle- 
fairs  in  tho  year.    Near  the  town  is  an  anticnt  camp,  as- 
cribed by  some  to  the  middle  ages,  by  others  to  the  time  of 
Csesnr.    Fresnay,  or  Frenaylc-Vicomte,  ha*  a  1  men-lull, 
erected  of  late  years,  and  a  museum  of  stuffed  animals.  The 
townsmen  arc  considered  to  manufacture  the  best  of  tb? 
linens  sold  at  Paris  as  Alencon  linens;  and  two-thiids of 
them  arc  supported  by  this  branch  of  industry.    There  am 
six  yearly  fairs  for  cattle  and  linen.    Beaumont  owes  it> 
origin  and  its  distinctive  epithet  to  the  viscounts  of  Le 
Mnus,  who  had  a  castle  here,  of  which  the  remains  serve  as 
a  prison.  It  is  probably  to  one  of  these  nobles  that  we  may 
ascribe  the  artificial  earthen  mound  which  is  adjacent  tn 
the  town,  and  which  has  been  planted  u>d  laid  out  with 
walks  winding  to  the  summit,  like  the  Dane-john  lull  at 
Canterbury.    The  townsmen  manufacture  drugget,  serge, 
and  prunella.    The  market,  which  is  held  in  a  large  mar- 
ket-place, with  a  market-house,  is  well  attended ;  corn  ar.d 
fat  geese  are  sold.    There  arc  several  vineyards  near  tlie 
town,  but  they  do  not  prosper.    La  Pert/  Bernard  was  the 
scene  of  a  conference  in  1  189,  between  Henry  11.  of  Eng- 
land and  Philippe  Augusts  of  France.   It  was*  shortly  after 
taken  by  Philippe:  it  was  again  taken,  a  d.  1424,  by  the 
English,  under  the  earl  of  Salisbury;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Henri  IV.,  A.n.  1590,  by  tho  prince  of  Conli.    The  town, 
whose  population  is  augmented  by  that  of  the  suburbs, 
which  are  comprehended  in  the  adjacent  communes,  to 
nearly  4000,  has  a  small  but  handsome  parish  church  of 
Gothic  architecture,  a  promenade,  and  an  hospital.  The 
old  walls  of  the  town  remain;  and  there  is  a  castle  with 
keep  and  towers  in  pretty  good  preservation.  The  principal 
manufacture  is  of  coarse  checked  linens  for  the  colonics ; 
linen-bleaching  is  also  carried  on;  there  are  tile-works, 
and  tan,  Hour,  and  fulling  mills.   There  is  a  well  attended 
market,  and  much  business  is  done  in  trefoil  seed,  in  cattle 
fattened  in  the  surrounding  meadows,  and  in  inferior  butter 
I  and  tolerable  cheese.   There  are  seven  fairs  in  the  year. 

There  is  a  public  library.  Saint  Come  is  a  pleasant  place 
]  in  a  delightful  situation.  Roman  medals  have  been  dug 
up  here.  Montmirail  is  on  a  hil)  :  it  has  considerable  glass- 
works for  making  utensils  for  chemical  and  medical  pur- 
poses. Tho  townsmen  trade  in  iron :  they  have  four  fain 
in  tho  year. 

In  the  arrondisscmcnt  of  Saint  Calais  arc— Saint  Caliis, 
pop.  in  1 83 1,2864  for  the  town,or3638  for  the  whole  commune; 
in  1836,  3783  for  the  commune, not  far  from  the  right  banL 
of  the  Brayc;  Vibraye,  pop.  3037,  and  Bcsse,  on  the  Braye, 
La  Chartre,  and  Chftteau-du-Loir,  pop.  2752  town,  3055 
whole  comuiuno,  on  the  Loir;  Grand-Luce,  on  the  Veuve, 
which  Hows  into  the  Elangsort;  and  Bouloire  or  Boullowe, 
on  the  Tortue,  which  joins  the  LonguOvc,  or  Lonjnere,  a 
feedcrof  the  Huine.  Saint  Calais  was  antiently  called  Amllc, 
from  the  name  of  the  brook  on  which  it  stands,  until  it  re- 
ceived its  present  name,  derived  from  a  Saint  Calais  w  ho 
founded  a  monastery  here  in  tho  sixth  century.  The  town 
lies  in  a  hollow,  amid  hills  covered  with  scanty  crops  of  corn  ; 
it  has  an  interesting  Gothic  church  and  a  spire,  two  public 
walks,  one  of  them  by  the  side  of  the  brook,  and  a  larjrc 
place  or  square.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  ser^e  ar.d 
other  woollens,  cottons,  linens,  leather,  and  gloss ;  they  parry 
on  trade  in  cotton  goods  and  trefoil  seed.  There  are  a  subor- 
dinate court  of  justice  and  a  bitrh  school.  Near  the  town 
arc  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  Vibraye  has  an  iron  work, 
a  tan-yard,  and  an  hospital.  Much  corn  and  many  pies 
are  sold  in  its  market,  and  it  has  seven  yearly  fj;rs.  At 
Bcsse,  cotton  goods,  wax  candles,  and  paper  are  made. 
Chiiteau-du-Loir  gets  its  name  from  an  anticnt  castle  i  f 
the  counts  of  Anjou,  erected  in  tho  eleventh  centurv  and 
demolished  in  the  eighteenth.  The  older  part  of  the 'town 
is  badly  laid  out,  and  is  composed  of  steep,  narrow,  and  ill- 
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built  street*;  but  lite  new  street,  along  which  llic  roud  from 
Le  Mans  to  Tours  passes,  is  straight  and  composed  of  neat 
stone  houses  Willi  gardens  ;  it  traverses  a  handsome  and 
regular  square,  planted  with  trees  and  serving  as  a  public 
walk,  on  the  site  of  the  antient  castle,  Near  the  town,  on 
a  hill  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Loir,  is  n  singular  fau- 
bourg, or  suburb,  consisting  not  of  houses,  but  ef  caves 
hollowed  out  in  the  rock  in  two  rows,  one  above  the 
oilier,  and  inhabited  by  above  a  hundred  families,  linen- 
weavers  chioHy,  but  soma  vine-dressers  and  labourers. 
There  are  at  Chatcau-du-Loir  an  hospital,  a  theatre,  public 
baths,  and  a  college.  Linens,  leatlier,  and  cotton  yarn  are 
manufactured ;  cattle,  wood,  corn,  and  wine  arc  sold :  there 
is  a  considerable  weekly  market ;  and  there  are  six  yearly 
fairs.  LaChartre  consists  of  one  principal  street,  opening  in 
one  part  into  a  small  place  or  square,  und  of  some  smaller 
streets  running  into  the  principal  one.  Some  of  the  poorer 
inhabitants  live  in  caves,  isimilar  to  those  of  Chatcau-du-Loir, 
but  not  so  pleasantly  situated.  Near  the  town  are  two 
mounds,  the  earthworks  apparently  of  an  antient  castle. 
The  inhabitants  tan  leather,  and  trade  in  wine  and  cattle; 
they  have  six  considerable  yearly  fuirs.  Grand  Luce  was 
rebuilt  after  a  dreadful  lire  in  1786  ;  much  trade  in  corn 
and  cattle  is  carried  on.  Coarse  linens  are  manufactured  at 
Bouloire. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  La  Fieche  are— La  Flechc,  pop. 
in  1831,  3970  town,  6421  whole  commune;  in  1636,  C440 
commune;  Le  Lude, pop.  2182  town.  3250  whole  commune; 
and  Vaas,  on  the  Loir;  Pontvallain  and  Maiisicnc,  on  or 
near  the  Orne ;  Noyen,  Malicorne,  Parc£,  and  Sable,  pop. 
3101  town.  3999  whole  commune,  on  the  Sarthe;  Prceigne, 
between  the  Loir  and  the  Sarthe ;  and  Button,  on  the  Vegre. 
1m.  Fieche  is  agreeably  situated  in  the  pleasant  valley  of 
the  Loir.  It  consists  of  three  principal  streets,  two  of  them 
pirallel  to  each  other  running  through  the  town  for  the 
distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  aud  the  third  at  right  angles 
to  them ;  together  with  a  few  smaller  streets  or  lanes.  The 
two  parallel  streets  are  straight,  wide,  and  well  paved  ;  the 
road  from  Paris  by  Le  Mans  to  Angers  and  Nantes  passes 
through  one  of  them  ;  the  other  is  partly  lined  by  the  exten- 
sive buildings  of  the  military  school.  The  places  or  squares 
are  small.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall, 
an  edifice  of  regular  design,  which  remained  for  some  time 
and  perhaps  still  remains  incomplete.  The  parish  church 
resembles  a  village  church  :  there  is  a  pleasant  promenade 
adjacent  to  it.  The  royal  military  school  occupies  a  royal 
palace  built  by  Henri  IV.,  and  afterwards  bestowed  by  him 
on  the  Jesuits  for  a  college.  On  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits,  in  17C2,  it  was  converted  by  Louis  XV.  into  a  mili- 
tary school ;  and  after  being  suppressed  at  the  Revolution, 
was  revived  by  Louis  XVIII.  Prince  Eugene,  Descartes, 
and  the  astronomer  Picard  were  educated  here  while  the 
Jesuits  had  the  placo.  The  buildings  arc  arranged  round 
Qvc  courts;  the  principal  of  which,  with  its  adjacent  garden, 
is  very  handsome.  Tlie  principal  gateway  is  adorned  with 
sculptured  ornaments  and  a  bust  of  Henri  IV.  There  is 
also  a  large  park,  which  is  embellished  by  the  running  water 
brought  from  two  or  three  miles  distance  for  the  supply  of 
the  building.  There  are  about  600  pupils,  400  of  them  sup- 
ported by  the  government.  There  is  a  handsome  chapel  in 
the  institution,  and  there  are  a  library  of  9000  volumes  and 
a  gallery  of  paintings.  The  town  has  a  theatre  and  two 
public  bathing  establishments.  The  trade  of  La  Fieche  is 
not  great;  it  consists  chiefly  in  the  corn,  bay,  wine,  poultry, 
and  game  of  the  neighbourhood ;  the  two  last  are  sent  to 
Paris,  where  they  are  much  esteemed  for  their  delicacy.  Black 
veils  for  nuns,  leather,  and  glue  are  made.  There  are  twelve 
yearly  fairs.  This  town  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  in 
the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  awd  was  also  at  a 
later  period  the  scene  of  contest  between  the  republican  and 
Vcndean  armies.  There  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  of'the 
feudal  lords  of  La  Fieche.  Le  Lude  consists  of  well-built 
bouses,  but  the  streets  are  very  irregularly  laid  out.  It  is  com- 
manded by  an  antient  castle,  whose  massive  quadrangular 
walls,  situated  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  Loir,  and 
flunked  by  enormous  round  towers,  one  of  them  in  ruins,  pre- 
sent a  striking  appearance.  The  park  in  which  the  castle 
stands  was  stocked  with  fino  timber,  now  partially  or  wholly 
felled.  There  is  a  small  hospital  in  the  town.  The  inhabit- 
ants carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  leather,  and  have  eight 
vearly  faint,  one  of  thorn  for  leather  and  two  for  cattle.  Vaas 
ha*  a  small  square  planted  with  trees ;  the  townsmen  manu- 
facture leather ;  there  ore  four  yearly  fairs.   The  town  was, 


before  the  Revolution,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  abbot  of 
a  Prcmoiistratcnsiuii  abbey  founded  in  the  reign  of  Cbarlc- 
magnc.  At  Pontvallain  trade  is  curried  on  in  cattle  and 
swine  ;  at  Malicorne  earthenware,  pottery,  and  tiles  are 
made;  at  Parce  paper  is  manufactured.  Sable  was  atitiently 
a  place  of  strength,  but  its  fortifications  have  been  entirely 
demolished.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked ;  there  is 
a  small  but  pleasant  boulevard  raised  like  a  terrace  along 
the  bank  of  the  Sarthe,  which  forms  a  semicircular  bend 
round  the  town.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the  river,  built  of 
marble  quarried  near  the  town,  which,  though  in  its  rough 
stato  of  a  slate  colour,  becomes  of  a  deep  black  with  veins 
of  white  when  polished.  There  is  a  handsome  mansion  near 
I  the  town,  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  but 
allowed  to  go  to  decay.  A  considerable  manufacture  of  gloves, 
which  are  sent  to  Paris,  is  carried  on ;  and  there  is  consider- 
]  able  trade  in  corn,  fruit,  and  the  marble  quarried  near  the 
town.  Thcro  are  four  fairs  in  the  year.  At  Prccigne,  or 
Pressegnt,  is  a  tolerably  well  frequented  mineral  spring; 
the  town  has  a  manufacture  of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  and 
there  are  two  fuirs  in  the  year.   Leather  is  made  at  Brulun. 

The  population,  where  not  otherwise  noticed,  is  that  of 
commune,  and  from  the  census  of  I  S3 1. 

This  department,  with  that  of  Maycnnc,  constitutes  the 
diocese  of  Le  Mans,  the  bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of 
the  archbishop  of  Tours.  It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Cour  Royale  and  of  the  Academic  Univcrsitairo  of  Angers; 
and  in  the  fourth  military  division,  tho  head-quarters  of 
|  which  arc  at  Tours.  It  sends  seven  members  to  tho  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  In  respect  of  education  it  is  considerably 
below  the  average  of  Fiance.  In  every  hundred  young 
men  enrolled  in  the  military  census  of  1628-29,  only  thirty 
could  read  and  w  rite,  the  average  of  the  French  deportments 
being  above  thirty-nine. 

The  department  was  in  the  earliest  historic  period  chiefly 
included  in  the  territories  of  the  Aulerci  Cenoiuani  (Av\ip- 
Ktot  oi  Kivo/utvoi,  Plol.);  small  portions  just  on  the  border 
were  probably  included  in  the  territories  of  the  adjacent 
tribes;  the  Arvii  (Apvt'ioi,  Plol.),  on  the  west,  the  element 
of  whose  name  appears  to  have  been  preserved  in  that  of  tho 
river  Krvo;  and  the  Andes,  or  Andecavi  COrlucavtu,  Ptol.), 
and  Turoucs  (T<n'poi>Tco«  in  some  MSS.  of  Ptol.,  Toi'povot  in 
another),  on  the  south.  These  were  all  included  in  tho 
Roman  province  of  Lugdunensis  Tenia.  The  only  antient 
town  which  is  known  to  have  been  within  this  territory  is 
Suindinum  (Subdinnum,  Tab.  Peutinger;  Ofovtivov,  Ptol.), 
afterwards  Cenoiuani,  now  Le  Mans:  there  is  a  position, 
'  Fines,'  in  the  Peutinger  Table,  which  D'Anvillo  places  just 
on  the  bonier  of  the  adjacent  dioceses  of  Le  Mans  and 
Chart  res.  In  tho  division  of  France  into  provinces,  this 
department  was  included  in  Maine,  except  the  southern 
border,  which  was  included  in  Anjou;  it  was  the  scene  of 
frequent  hostilities  in  the  middle  ages,  during  a  short  period 
of  which  it  formed  part  of  the  extensive  Continental  terri- 
tories of  the  Anglo-Norman  princes.  It  suffered  consider- 
ably during  the  Veudean  war  which  followed  the  French 
Revolution. 

SARTI,  GIUSEPPE,  a  composer,  once  in  high  repute, 
and  whose  name  is  still  too  familiar  to  the  readers  of  musicol 


history  to  be  omitted  here— though  his  works,  like  roost  that 
are  written  to  suit  the  fashion  of  the  day,  are,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  sacred  terzetto,  consigned  to  oblivion  — -  was 
born  in  1730,  at  Faenza.  In  1756  he  became  Maestro  di 
Capella  at  the  court  of  Copenhagen :  he  afterwards  com- 
posed for  the  court  of  Dresden ;  and  finally  entered  into 
the  service  of  Catherine  of  Russia,  who  treated  him  with  a 
liberality  truly  imperial,  at  whose  demise  he  was  continued 
in  all  his  appointments  and  emoluments  by  Paul,  her 
successor.  His  chtf  d'auvre,  'Giulio  Sabino,'  on  opera, 
which  was  extravagantly  applauded  abroad,  and  is  highly 
spoken  of  by  Dr.  Burney,  did  not  succeed  in  London ; 
indeed  the  neglect  into  which  it  speedily  fell  here, 
and,  in  time,  everywhere  else,  may  be  adduced  as  o 
proof  or  its  inherent  weakness,  and  of  the  want  of  that 
power  in  the  composer  which  is  apparent  in  roost  of  his 
works  that  are  known  to  us.  Sarti  produced  about  thirty 
operas,  and  some  sacred  music  Of  tho  latter,  the  terzetto 
alluded  to  above,  '  Amplius  lava  roc,'  is  well  known  and 
deservedly  admired.    He  died  at  Berlin,  in  1802. 

SARTO,  ANDREA  VANUCCIII. called delSarto,  from 
the  occupation  of  his  father,  who  was  »  tailor,  was  born  at 
Florence  in  1488,  and  having  shown  an  early  predilection 
for  drawing,  was  placed  with  a  goldsmith  to  Icoru  the  busi- 
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ness  of  engraving  on  plate.  Being  noticed  by  Giovanni 
Barile,  a  painter  of  no  «icat  ■celebrity,  Ut»  persuaded  his 
father  to  entrust  his  son  to  his  care.  With  him  )ounii  Sarto 
remained  three  years,  and  manifested  such  extraordinary 
talent  that  Bank*  placed  him  with  Pietro  Cum  mo,  who  wan 
considered  one  of  the  best  painters  in  Italy.  On  leaving 
the  school  of  Cusiino  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Francisco 
Bigio.  with  whom  he  executed  some  works  in  the  public 
buildings  of  Florence,  which  gained  him  considerable  repu- 
tation. Lanzi  observes  that  his  improvement  was-  not  so 
rapid  as  that  of  many  other  artists,  but  slow  and  gradual. 
It  has  been  erroneously  asserted  that  be  never  was  at  Rome, 
but  we  are  assured  by  Vasari  that  he  passed  some  time  in 
that  city.  We  arc  informed  that  it  was  after  his  return 
from  Rome  that  he  painted  for  the  monastery  of  the  Salvi 
his  admired  pictures  of  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Birth  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Last  Supper.  Of  the  last, 
Lanzi  reports,  that  at  the  sies;e  of  Florence  in  1629,  the 
soldiers,  afier  having  destroyed  the  church  and  part  of  tho 
convent,  when  they  entered  the  refectory,  stood  motionless 
before  it.  and  had  not  the  heart  to  demolish  it. 

Francis  1.,  king  of  France,  desiring  to  procure  specimens 
of  tho  works  of  the  most  distinguished  painters  in  Italy, 
Andrea  del  Sarto  was  commissioned  to  paint  a  picturo  for 
his  Majesty,  and  sent  in  a  Dead  Christ,  with  the  Virgin,  St. 
John,  and  other  figures,  painted  in  his  best  manner,  which 
is  now  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Gallery  of  the 
Louvre.  This  picture  being  universally  admired,  the  king 
invited  the  artist  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
distinction,  and  obtained  considerable  employment  both 
from  Francis  and  the  nobility.  Amidst  this  success  he 
received  a  letter  from  his  wife,  urging  him  to  return  to 
Florence.  He  accordingly  requested  leave  of  absence  for  a 
few  months,  promising  to  return  with  his  family  and  settle 
.in  France.  The  king  granted  his  petition;  and  not  only 
made  him  liberul  presents,  but  entrusted  him  with  large 
sums  of  money  for  tho  purchase  of  statues,  pictures,  and 
drawings,  Andrea  however,  on  returning  to  Florence,  squan- 
dered away  the  whole  of  the  king's  money  as  well  as  his 
own.  At  last  ho  was  reduced  to  poverty  ;  and  his  conscience 
reproaching  him  with  his  ingratitude  to  his  royal  bene- 
factor, he  sunk  into  despondency,  was  abandoned  by  his 
wife  and  the  false  friends  with  whom  he  had  spent  his  pro- 
perty, and  at  last  his  o  Mictions  were  ended  by  the  plague, 
which  carried  him. off  in  1530,  in  the  42nd  year  of  bis  ago. 

The  churches,  convents,  and  palaces  of  Horenco  contain 
many  of  his  best  works.  Andrea  is  praised  by  Vasari  as 
the  prince  of  the  Tuscan  school,  for  having  committed 
fewer  faults  than  any  other  Florentine  painter. 

His  colouring  is  distinguished  by  sweetness  and  harmony 
of  tone ;  and  he  is  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  his  relief 
and  his  perfect  knowledge  of  chiaroscuro.  His  draperies 
are  easy  and  graceful,  and  his  design  extremely  correct. 
Yet  he  seems  to  hove  wanted  the  grandeur  which  charac- 
terises the  greatest  masters. 

SARUM.  Wo  propose  under  this  head  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  Old  Sarum,  and  a  notice  of  the  bishopric  now 
fixed  at  New  Sarum.  or  Salisbury.  [Salisbury.] 

Old  Sarum,  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of 
Salisbury,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  Sorbiodunum  of  the 
Romans.  Its  name,  derived  from  the  Celtic  words  sorbio, 
'  dry,'  and  dun,  'a  city  or  fortress,'  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  a  British  post;  it  probably  belonged  to  the 
Belgao,  who  inhabited  this  part  of  Britain,  and  was  per- 
haps one  of  the  towns  taken  by  Vespasian  when  cnga^nl 
in  the  subjugation  of  this  part  of  the  island  under  the  em- 
peror Claudius.  [Britannia,  vol.  v..  p.  442.]  The  number 
of  Roman  roads  which  met  at  Old  Sarum,  and  the  men- 
tion of  tho  place  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  show  that  the 
place  was  occupied  by  tho  Romans,  but  the  remains  pre- 
sent little  resemblance  to  the  usual  form  of  their  posts. 
The  roads  led  to  Calleva  Atrebatum,  now  Silchcster;  to 
Venta  Bch;arum,  now  Winchester ;  to  Durnovaria,  now 
Dorohestor ;  and  to  the  shore  of  the  Bristol  Channel. 

In  the  Saxon  time*,  Sarum,  under  the  somewhat  altered 
name  of  Searobvrig,  Serasbyria,  and  Sarisbcria,  is  fre- 
quently noticod  by  historians.  Kenric,  son  of  Ccrdic, 
defeated  the  Britons  in  this  neighbourhood,  a.d.  552  ;  and 
in  1003  the  place  was  taken  and  burned  by  Swevn.  king  of 
Denmark.  Under  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman 
princes,  councils  ecclesiastical  and  civil  were  held  here,  and 
the  town  became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  There  was  a 
castle  or  fortress,  which  is  mentioned  as  early  as  tho  time  of 


Alfred,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  citadel ;  and  th« 
city  was  defended  by  a  wall,  within  the  enclosure  of  whirr 
the  cathedral  stood. 

Early  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  oppression  of  the 
castellans,  or  captains  of  the  ca*llc,  and  their  disputes  with 
the  bishops  and  clergy,  led  to  the  removal  of  the  cathedral 
to  its  present  site.  Many  or  most  of  the  citizens  al»o  re- 
moved, and  tho  rise  of  New  Sarum  [Salisbury]  led  to  the 
decay  of  the  older  place:  so  that  in  the  time  of  Lei  and 
there  was  not  one  inhabited  house  in  it.  It  returned  mem- 


bers to  parliament  23  Edward  I.,  and  again  34  Edward  III , 
which  latter  period  it  continued  to  return  them  until 
it  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act.    It  was  commonlv 
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referred  to  as  the  most  striking  instance  of  a  rotten  borough, 
continuing  to  return  motnbers  when  it  bad  neither  hou« 
nor  inhabitant. 

The  .earthworks  of  Old  Sarum  are  very  conspicuous 
They  are  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Marlborough  to 
Salisbury,  and  consist  of  a  circular  or  rather  oval  entrench- 
ment; a  smaller  entrenchment  of  similar  form  within  the 
first ;  and  some  earthen  banks  extending  from  the  inner  to 
the  outer  entrenchment,  and  subdividing  the  area  between 
them.  The  outer  entrenchment,  consisting  of  a  vallum  or 
rumpart  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  encloses  an  area  of  twenty- 
seven  acres  and  a  half:  the  outer  circumference  of  the 
ditch  is  just  above  seven  furlongs,  or  nearly  one  mile. 
From  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  to  the  top  of  the  rampart  the 
height  is  106  feet.  The  height  of  the  rampart  of  the  inner 
enclosure,  measured  in  a  similar  way.  is  about  \oo  feet. 
There  are  a  few  fragments  of  walls.  The  outer  enclosure 
has  two  openings  or  entrances ;  one,  defended  by  a  horn- 
work,  towards  the  cast,  the  other  towards  the  west.  The 
inner  enclosuro  has  only  one  entrance,  namely  towards  the 
east.   (Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  s  Antient  Wiltshire.) 

The  diocese  arose  from  that  of  Sherborne,  which  was 
formed,  in  tho  reign  of  Ina  of  Wessex,  by  dismemberment 
from  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  previously  the  only  one  in 
Wossex.  In  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century,  the  diocese 
of  Sherborne  was  divided  into  three;  and  the  bishop  of  oue 
of  these  had  his  scat  successively  at  Ramsbury,  not  far 
from  Marlborough,  at  Wilton,  and  perhaps  at  Sunning  in 
Berkshire.  In  the  time  of  Bishop  Herman,  in  the  reigo  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  this  diocese  and  that  of  Sherborne 
were  united,  and  the  seat  of  the  bishop  fixed  at  Old  Sarum, 
from  whence,  as  already  noticed,  it  was  removed  to  Salisbury. 

The  diocese,  before  the  late  alterations,  comprehended 
the  counties  of  Wilts  and  Berks,  the  former  comprehend- 
ing the  archdeaconries  of  Salisbury  and  Wilts,  and  the 
latter  the  archdeaconry  of  Berks.  These  were  divided  into 
thirteen  rural  deaneries,  as  follows :  I.  Archdeaconry  of 
Salisbury— 1.  Amcsbury;  2,  Chalk;  3,  Pottorn  ;  4,  Wil- 
ton; 5,  Wylye.  II.  Archdeaconry  of  Wills— 6,  Avobury; 
7.  Marlborough ;  B,  Cricklade;  9.  Malmsburv.  III.  Arch- 
deaconry of  Berks— 10,  Abingdon;  II,  Newbury;  1.'. 
Reading;   13,  Wallingford. 

By  the  rccommondation  of  the  Church  Commissioners  the 
following  changes  have  been  made  or  are  to  be  made.  The 
whole  archdeaconry  of  Berks  is  transferred  to  the  diocese 
of  Oxford ;  and  the  deaneries  of  Cricklade  and  Malmsbury, 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Wilts,  to  that  of  Gloucester.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  archdeaconry  of  Dorset,  comprehending 
the  fivo  rural  deaneries  of  Bridport.  Dorchester,  Pim|enie, 
Shafton,  and  Whitchurch,  has  been  added  from  the  diocese 
of  Bristol.  The  number  of  archdeaconries  is  still  three, 
that  of  rural  deanerios  twelve. 

The  cathedral  clergy  consist  of  the  dean,  precentor, 
chancellor  of  the  church,  treasurer,  six  cauons  residen- 
tiary, who  are  also  prebendaries,  sub-dean,  succentor, 
thirty-eight  prebendaries,  and  four  priest-vicars ;  besides 
singmg-mon,  choristers,  organist,  and  other  officers.  The 
net  yearly  revenue  of  the  bishopric,  on  the  average  of  three 
years  ending  with  1831,  was  3939/.,  but  it  was  supposed 
that  on  a  moro  extended  average  it  would  amount  to  50u<>/ 
or  from  that  to  6000/.  per  annum.  It  is  not  proposed  by  the 
commissioners  to  make  any  alteration  in  this  respect.  The 
revenue  of  the  cathedral  at  tho  same  period  averaged  279li/ , 
and  was  expected  to  decrease;  the  corporation  sharing  this 
revenue  consisted  of  the  dean,  who  received  two-eighth*, 
and  six  canons,  who  received  one  eighth  euc-h.  The  dean, 
chancellor,  precentor,  treasurer,  and  prebendaries  bad 
their  separate  revenues,  and  the  four  priest-vicars  formed  a 
corporation  bv  themselves. 

SARZA'N'A.  [Spezia.] 
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8ARZEAU.  [Morbihan.] 

SASSAFRAS,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Lauracesa.  This  is  one  of  the  genera 
into  which  the  old  genus  Laurus  of  Linncous  has  been 
divided  by  Nees  von  Etenbeck  and  other  botanists.  It  is 
known  by  its  dicecious  flowers,  G -parted  membranous  calyx, 
with  equal  segments  permanent  at  the  base.  The  barren 
flowers  have  9  stamens  in  3  rows,  the  3  inner  with  double- 
stalked  glands  at  the  base ;  the  anthers  linear,  4-oelled,  with 
their  faces  turned  inwards.  The  fertile  Dowers  have  sterile 
stamens,  which  are  fewer  than  or  as  many  as  in  the  barren 
(lowers.  The  fruit  is  succulent,  placed  on  the  thick  fleshy 
apex  of  the  peduncle,  and  seated  in  the  torn  unchanged  calyx. 
The  leaves  are  deciduous ;  flowers  yellow.  The  species  of  this 
genus  most  known  is  the  S.  officinale,  the  Sassafras  Laurel, 
on  account  of  its  medicinal  virtues.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
woods  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Florida.  It  is 
mostly  a  small  tree  or  bush,  but  sometimes  attains  tho 
height  of  40  or  50  feet.  Its  flowers  are  arranged  in  naked 
downy  racemes,  which  open  before  the  leaves  appear,  and 
ure  furnished  with  subulate  deciduous  bracts.  The  leaves 
arc  membranous,  bright-green,  smooth  above,  finely  downy 
beneath,  very  variable  in  form,  and  tapering  in  a  wedge- 
like manner  into  the  petiole.  The  fruit  is  of  a  bright  blue 
colour,  as  large  as  a  small  cherry,  and  seated  upon  red  cla- 
vate  peduncle*.  In  America  the  sassafras  is  divided  into 
two  varieties,  the  red  and  white.  Its  great  use  is  for  me- 
dicinal purposes.  It  is  however  employed  iu  America  for 
making  bedsteads  and  other  articles  of  furniture,  which  are 
not  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  give  out  a  very 
agreeable  odour.  Tins  plant  is  interesting  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  America,  as  it  is  said  that  it  was  its 
strong  aromatic  smell  that  convinced  Columbus,  when  seek- 
ing the  New  World,  that  a  shore  was  near  at  hand,  and 
encouraged  him  to  persevere,  at  a  time  when  his  crew  had 
mutinied,  and  the  failure  of  uttaining  the  objects  of  bis  ex- 
pedition was  threatened.  This  tree  has  been  grown  in 
Great  Britain,  and  in  some  instances  has  attained  great 
height  and  grown  luxuriantly.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  roots  or  suckers,  and  should  be  planted  in  a 
sheltered  situation.  Its  foliage  is  best  when  grown  against 
a  wall. 

A  species  of  Magnolia,  the  M.  glauca,  is  called  in  Ame- 
rica the  Swamp  Sassafras,  and  the  Sassafras  nuts  of  the 
London  shops  are,  according  to  Humboldt,  the  produce  of 
the  Neclandra  Puchory 'minor. 

SASSAFRAS,  Medical  Properties  of.  The  tree 
which  jields  this  substance  is  the  Sassafras  officinale  (Nees) 
(Laurus  Sassafras,  Lm.);  a  native  of  North  America,  occur- 
ring from  Canada  to  Florida.  It  is  snid  to  grow  in  Mexico, 
and  Martms  mentions  it  as  a  part  of  the  Materia  Medicaof 
Brazil ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  introduced  from  Florida. 
The  root  is  the  officinal  part  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia ; 
but  the  whole  plant  possesses  the  aromatic  odour  common  to 
the  Laurinea),  and  some  assert  that  the  bark  of  the  stem  and 
brunches  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  root ;  but  this  seems 
to  be  an  error.  The  root,  invested  with  the  bark,  comes  to 
Europe  in  pieces  sometimes  two  feet  long,  and  from  the 
thickness  of  an  arm  to  half  a  foot  in  diameter,  irregularly 
bent,  knotty,  and  with  a  light,  soft,  porous  wood.  The 
bark  also  occurs  detached  from  the  wood  in  pieces  two  or 
three  inches  long,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  broad, 
sometimes  rolled  outwards,  but  more  generally  curved  in- 
wards ;  of  a  dirty  grey  or  brownish  colour  externally,  and  a 
fungoid  surface,  of  a  reddish  colour  internally.  The  taste 
is  sharp,  acrid,  aromatic,  and,  as  well  as  the  odour,  re- 
sembles fennel. 

The  chief  constituents  nre:  volatile  oil,  resin,  and  ex- 
tractive. The  oil  is  the  most  active.  It  may  be  obtained 
by  distillation.  Ten  pounds  of  the  root  yield  two  and  a 
half  drachms.  The  specific  gravity  is  l-094.  It  consists  of 
two  oils,  separable  by  water,  in  which  the  one  floats  and 
the  other  sinks.  By  time  or  a  low  temperature,  it  deposits 
a  stcaropten,  or  crystals  of  sassafras  camphor. 

Sassafras  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  circulation,  especially  of 
the  capillaries,  causing  an  increased  secretion  from  tho  skin, 
if  the  person  be  kept  warm,  or  from  the  kidneys,  if  cool. 
Should  these  organs  fail  to  bo  influenced  by  it,  heat  and 
general  excitement,  with  headache,  arc  tho  results.  It  is  of 
unquestionable  utility  in  gout  and  rheumatism,  but  its 
activity  is  generally  destroyed  by  the  improper  mode  of  ad- 
ministering it.  Decoction  dissipatos  the  volatile  oil,  and  is 
a  most  objectionable  preparation.  Infusion  or  a  tincture 
P.C.,  No.  1287. 


I  may  be  used,  or  the  volatile  oil  rubbed  up  with  sugar. 
Other  species  of  Sassafras  are  used  in  India  and  Java. 
SASSA'NJD.*.   [Persia— Hittory.] 
SA'SSARI.  [Sakdrona-] 

SATELLITE  (saletlts,  an  attendant  soldier  or  guard), 
a  name  given  to  the  smaller  planets  which  accompany  and 
revolve  round  the  larger  ones.  With  this  exception,  that 
the  rotation  of  a  satellite  round  its  own  axis  is  made  in 
the  same  time  as  its  orbital  revolution  round  its  primary, 
in  every  case  in  which  it  has  yet  been  fully  made  out  that 
there  is  a  motion  of  rotation,  there  seems  to  be  no  circum- 
stance which  can  be  pointed  out  in  which  the  satellites  have 
any  distinctive  peculiarities.  Thoso  of  Uranus  (which  move 
from  east  to  west)  even  form  an  exception  to  what  would  other- 
[  wise  be  the  universal  law  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system, 
namely,  that  they  move  from  west  to  east.  The  earth  bus 
one  satellite  [Moon],  Jupiter  has  four,  Saturn  seven,  and 
Uranus  six  (according  to  William  Herschel),  though 
owing  to  tho  difficulty  of  seeing  them,  two  only  have  yet 
been  seen  by  any  other  observer :  this  point  is  further 
treated  in  Uranus.  See  also  Gravitation,  Solar  Sys- 
tem, Astronomy,  Galilko,  Huycukns,  Cassini.  Hkrs- 
chel,  &c. 

SATERLAND.  a  district  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Olden- 
burg, comprises  the  three  parishes  of  Scharrcl,  Ramsloh, 
and  Strucklingcu,  with  a  population  of  about  20UU  inhabi- 
tants. This  little  tract  forms  u  plateau  surrounded  by  im- 
passable morasses,  over  which  there  has  hitherto  been  no 
road  and  scarcely  a  path.  It  is  situated  on  two  rivers,  the 
Marka  and  the  Ohe,  which  unite  at  Scharrcl,  and  then, 
under  the  name  of  Sater-Ems,  run  north-west  through  the 
country  to  the  Soste.  It  is  12  miles  long,  5  broad,  and  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  the  river,  with  marshes  and 
heaths.  In  very  dry  weather  it  is  possible  to  enter  it  from 
East  Frieslond  on  horseback  and  in  light  carriages,  though 
this  is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  On  the  other 
sido  the  ground  is  not  firm,  except  in  the  severest  frost 
The  inhabitants,  who  are  all  of  Frisian  descent,  still  speak 
their  mother  tongue  and  likewise  the  Westphalian  dialect. 
From  their  secluded  situation,  tbey  have  retained  the  man- 
ners of  their  ancestors,  and  are  iu  this  respect  a  very  re- 
markable people.  Their  country  is  watered  by  the  Sater- 
Ems,  which  facilitates  their  communication  with  East 
Friesland,  whither  they  send  their  superfluous  produce  fur 
sale,  and  receive  in  return  the  few  articles  which  they  re- 
quire. They  cultivate  rye  and  buckwheat,  which  thrive 
very  well  in  their  sandy  soil.  They  have  oxen,  sheep,  and 
cows,  considerable  turf-moors,  but  no  wood,  and  only  here 
and  there  an  isolated  fruit-tree.  They  are  exempt  from 
game-laws,  which  is  a  very  profitable  privilege  on  account 
of  the  number  of  wild-fowl.  They  employ  themselves  in 
knitting  stockings,  and  manufacture  most  cf  their  clothes 
from  the  wool  of  the  sheep;  all  of  them  are  likewise  free  to 
exercise  the  trades  of  brewing,  baking,  and  distilling,  and 
also  to  fish  without  paying  for  a  licence.  At  the  hay- 
making season,  the  morasses  are  crossed  in  very  light  wag- 
gons with  broad  wheels  not  hooped  with  iron,  and  the  horses 
have  pieces  of  board  attached  to  their  feet,  to  prevent  them 
from  sinking  in.  The  country  is  governed  by  twelve  burgo- 
masters, four  from  each  of  the  three  parishes ;  half  of  them 
go  out  every  year,  and  choose  their  successors,  who  mu»t  not 
be  related  to  them  by  consanguinity,  and  whose  appointment 
is  confirmed  by  the  people.  This  takes  place  in  a  general 
assembly  of  the  inhabitants,  held  every  year,  on  Shrove 
Tuesday,  at  Kamsioh,  in  tho  church  of  which  the  archives 
are  kept. 

SATIN.  [Silk.] 

SATIN  SPAR,  Carbonate  of  Lime,  Fibrous  Arra- 
fconite  (t).  Structure  fibrous,  the  fibres  parallel,  usually 
waved,  and  always  transverse  to  the  vein  in  which  the  mi- 
neral occurs.  Like  arragotiite  in  general,  it  is  harder  than 
common  calcareous  spar.  Colour  white,  sometimes  yel- 
lowish or  greyish.  Translucent.  Specific  gravity  2*7.  It 
occurs  at  Alston  Moor  in  Cumberland,  and  North  America, 
in  tabular  masses  of  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness,  in  veins 
in  slaty  clay  and  shale.  It  consists  chiefly,  if  not  altogether, 
of  carbonate  of  lime. 

SATIRE  is  property  a  species  of  Roman  poetry,  and 
must  not  bo  confounded  with  the  Satyric  drama  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Latin  word  Satura  or  Sati'ra  appears  to  have 
originally  signified  a  collection  of  various  things,  and  ac- 
cordingly this  name  is  applied  to  food  composed  of  various 
ingredients,  and  also  to  a  law  consisting  of  several  distinct 
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particulars  of  a  different  nature.  (Foitug,  *.  r. ;  Diomed., 
lii.,  p.  483,  ed.  Putsch.)  The  Roman  satire  is  first  men- 
tioned as  a  kind  of  dramatic  performance  (Liv..  vii.  2),  and 
appears  to  have  been,  like  the  early  Atellanro  Fabulse,  only 
a  rude  improvisatory  farce,  without  dramatic  connection, 
but  full  of  raillery  and  wit.  This  species  of  composition 
arose  from  the  practice,  which  has  prevailed  in  Italy  from 
the  earliest  time*  to  the  present  day.  of  the  country  people 
making  rude  extempore  verses  in  ridicule  of  one  another  at 
various  festivals,  and  especially  at  the  time  of  the  vintage. 
Such  were  the  Fcscennini  verses,  which  Macrobius  tells  us 
{Saturn.,  ii.  4)  were  sometimes  written  as  satires  upon  per- 
sons. Tho  old  dramatic  Saturcc  continued  to  be  performed 
on  the  Roman  stage  till  a  late  period,  under  the  name  of 
Exodia,  which  were  laughable  interludes  in  verse,  and  were 
performed  between  the  different  Atellanc  plays.  {Diction- 
ary of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquittet,  art,  Exodia.) 

The  namo  of  satire  was  afterwards  limited  to  a  species  of 
poeiry  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  in  which  Ennius  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  writer.  Tho  satires  of  Ennius  ap- 
pear to  have  baen  so  culled  because  they  were  written  on 
a  variety  of  subjects,  and  in  many  different  metre*;  but  as 
hardly  any  fragments  have  come  down  to  us,  we  know 
very  little  of  the  subjects  of  which  they  were  composed. 
Lucilius  however  was  the  first  who  constructed  satire  on 
those  principles  of  art  which  were  considered  in  the  time  of 
Horace  as  essential  requisites  in  a  satiric  poem.  Lucilius 
principally  used  the  hexameter  metre,  which  was  afterwards 
almost  exclusively  employed  by  the  satiric  poets.  His 
poems  were  not  only  satires  np«n  the  vices  aud  fullies  of 
mankind  in  general,  but  also  contained  attacks  upon  private 
individuals.  They  formed  the  model  on  which  Horace  wrote 
his  satires;  but  tho  circumstances  of  the  times  prevented 
Horace,  even  if  he  had  the  inclination,  from  attacking 
eminent  political  charaters,  as  Lucilius  had  done.  His 
own  easy  temper  and  happy  disposition,  as  well  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  led  him  to  attack  Hie 
foibles  and  follies  of  mankind  in  a  style  of  playful  raillery, 
which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  severe  invectives  of 
Juvenal.  Tho  increased  corruption  of  moru)*  at  Rome  un- 
der the  early  emperor*,  and  the  cruel  punishments  which 
had  been  inllicled  by  Domiliaii  upon  the  wise  and  the  good, 
naturally  led  Juvenal  to  attack  the  vices  of  his  age  with 
severity  and  vigour.  The  works  of  the  other  Roman  sati- 
rists are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  Persius  aud  a  lew  verses  on 
the  banishment  of  the  philosophers  by  Domilian,  which  are 
ascribed  to  Sulpicia.  who  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be 
a  contemporary  of  Tibullus,  and  by  others  of  Ausonius.  A 
of  list  modern  authors  on  the  subject  of  the  Roman  Satire 
is  given  in  the  article  Romk,  p.  1 15. 

SATISFACTION,  in  Law,  is  said  to  exist  where  a  party, 
having  a  right  of  action,  accepts  from  the  party  agaiust 
whom  be  has  it,  a  certain  and  valuable  thing,  or  the  per- 
formance of  a  certain  and  beneficial  act,  in  lieu  of  his  right 
of  action.  If  tho  action  is  afterwards  brought,  the  satisfac- 
tion may  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  it.  Satisfaction  may  exist  as 
to  actions  in  which  damages  are  recoverable,  and  as  to  some 
others  (Blake's  case,  6  Co.,  liep.,  44;  Peytoo's  case,  9  Co., 
Hep.,  78) ;  but  it  cannot  operate  so  as  to  dispense  with  the 
performance  of  a  covenant  under  a  deed,  by  reason  of  tho 
rule  of  law  that  a  deed  can  only  be  made  void  by  an  instru- 
ment of  the  s-ime  nature,  and  thcreforo  implying  tho  »ame 
decree  of  deliberation.  Though  where  a  right  of  action 
upon  the  deed  has  vested,  in  consequence  of  »jmo  wrong 
or  default  occurring  subsequent  to  the  execution  of  the  deed, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  breach  of  covenant  to  repair,  to  pay  rent, 
&c,  t  here  may  be  satisfaction.  The  satisfaction,  to  be  valid, 
must  have  been  accepted  by  the  party  who  has  the  right,  and 
must  have  proceeded  from  the  party  who  is  liable. 

Not  hing  which  is  paid  or  done  to  a  third  party,  or  pro- 
ceeds from  him,  can  operate  as  a  satisfaction.  It  mutt  also  j 
be  cer.ain,  that  is  definite  as  to  time,  Stc,  and  available  ; 
thus  where  the  satisfaction  is  by  a  mutual  agreement,  it 
must  be  such  an  agreement  as  an  action  may  be  maintained 
upon.  It  must  be  valuable:  by  which  it  is  understood  not 
only  that  there  can  be  no  satisfaction  consequent  of  a  thing 
which  has  no  value,  as,  for  instance,  a  ru»h ;  but  also  that 
tho  value  must  be  atleuit  not  obviously  inferior  in  amount 
to  that  for  which  it  is  given,  such  as  a  payment  of  a  less 
sum  of  money  at  the  samo  or  a  subsequent  day  as  that  on 
which  a  greater  is  duo.  Although  if  there  are  advantage- 
ous circumstances  attendant  on  the  payment  of  a  less  sum, 
»  payment  before  the  day  when  tho  larger  is  due,  or  at 


another  place  than  that  where  it  is  payable,  thit  may  ope- 
rate as  satisfaction.  But  the  giving  of  a  horse  or  a  statu; 
may  bo  a  satisfaction  of  a  claim  for  a  sum  of  money,  if  ac- 
cepted as  such,  though  the  horse  or  statue  be  in  reality  cf 
less  value  than  the  money. 

A  negotiable  instrument  may  operate  as  a  satisfaction  of 
a  debt ;  and  if  the  parly  who  accepts  it,  by  his  own  negli- 
gence fail  to  recover  upon  it,  tho  debtor  will  nevertheless 
continue  discharged.  The  performance  must  be  actually- 
executed ;  a  mere  endeavour,  or  a  readiness  to  perform,  mca 
as  a  lender  of  money,  or  a  part  performance,  cannot  operate 
as  a  satisfaction.  It  roust  be  beneficial ;  thus  where  one  bos 
made  a  forcible  entry  on  the  lands  of  another,  it  is  not  i 
satisfaction  for  the  wronglul  entry  to  permit  that  other  to 
re-enter.  In  an  action  for  trespass  and  taking  rattle,  i 
mere  redelivery  of  the  cattle  is  nut  a  satisfaction,  though 
their  conveyance  to  another  place,  and  redelivery  there,  ma; 
be  so.  The  benefit  also  must  be  one  parlukmg  in  *  uk- 
shupe  of  a  pecuniary  character.  It  must  either  be  moru  v. 
or  capable  of  being  measured  by  money.  Thus  a  subm.-.- 
sum  before  certain  persons  made  in  pursuance  or  the  onk: 
of  a  court-martial,  or  an  acknowledgement  of  the  injury 
and  player  for  forgiveness  knecli:ig,  though  a  satisfaction  in 
honour,  is  not  such  satisfaction  as  to  deprive  the  jwiy  o/  ii:> 
right  to  damages.  Tlie  thing  must  be  given  or  done  and 
accepted  in  lieu  of  the  right  or  action;  otherwise  it  will 
not  be  a  good  satisfaction.  Satisfaction  to  one  of  several 
plaintiffs  is  a  bar  to  all  ;  and  satisfaction  by  out  joint  wrou^- 
doer  discharges  the  others.    (Com.,  Dig.,  til-  '  Accord.') 

SATRA1'  (ffarfiajrijc)  was  the  name  Kiveu  to  the  governs: 
of  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire.  He  was  appointed  U 
the  king,  and  was  responsible  aluiic  to  him.  Such  a  system 
of  government  has  ulwuys  existed  in  the  large  A*.aU-  em- 
pires ;  but  the  advantage  which  the  Persian  system  Uad  over 
many  others  of  a  similar  kind,  was  tho  caieful  separation 
made  between  the  civil  and  military  powers.  Tiie  gover- 
nors of  the  garrisons  and  the  commanders  of  the  troop*  were 
independent  of  the  satraps,  and  responsible  only  u  iht 
king.  1  he  duties  of  the  satraps  are  bnvtly  defined  by 
Xciiophon  to  consist  in  governing  the  inhabitants,  receiving 
the  tributes,  paying  the  yairisuua,  and  atteudmg  to  » bat- 
ever  else  is  necessary,  (tyro/*.,  vni.  e,  $  1-3.)  In  the  later 
limes  of  the  Persian  empire,  it  became  the  custom  to  ap- 
poiut  the  satraps  to  the  command  of  .the  troops  also,  espe- 
cially if  they  were  members  of  the  royal  family,  lu  this 
manner  the  younger  Cyrus  was  appointed  satr.ip  of  one  of 
the  western  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  at  the  same  lira* 
general  of  all  the  forces  which  assembled  in  the  plain  of 
Castolus.  (Xeu.,  Anab.,  i.  1,  (  2.)  The  practice  of  uiiiuo^ 
the  civil  and  military  powers  in  one  person  tended  to  pro- 
mote revolt  among  the  satraps,  and  to  prepare  tbe  way  nr 
the  internal  dissolution  of  tho  empire.  The  greatness  vf 
the  command  ontrusled  to  some  satraps  was  also  dangerous 
to  the  royal  power.  An  instance  of  this  kind  occurs  ai 
early  as  the  lime  of  the  first  Darius,  in  the  case  of  Oru?te>, 
who  was  governor  of  Phrygia,  Lydia,  and  Ionia,  and  was  w 
powerful  that  Darius  dared  not  proceed  openly  against  bun, 
(Herod,  lii.  lis.)  Subsequently  this  practice  became  still 
more  frequent ;  Cyrus  had  the  command  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  western  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  ;  and  after  hi» 
death,  Titsaphenes  was  allowed  to  hold  them  in  addition  to 
his  own.  From  this  period  we  frequently  read  of  revolt*  of 
tho  satraps,  and  many  of  them  became  quite  independent 
of  the  king  of  Persia.  (Heeren's  Aiiutic  Nations,  vol.  i . 
p.  417-26.) 
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The  word  satrap  is  evidently  of  Persian  origin,  but 
etymology  is  not  certain.  Bohlen  (Dat  Alte  Indian,  vol 
p.  21)  supposes  it  to  be  only  another  form  of  Kthatriya-pai. 
that  is,  the  lord  or  master  of  the  kshatriyas,  or  warriors  tbe 
name  of  the  warrior  caste  of  the  Hindus.  But  this  etyraoUgy 
is  opposed  to  what  has  been  stated  above,  namely,  that  tut 
satraps  were  civil  and  not  military  officers.  Malcolm  {Hi*- 
tf>ry  t>f  Persia,  vol.  i.,  p.  271)  supposes  it  to  be  another  form 
of  SnattraptUti,  'an  umbrella  carrier  while  other  modern 
writers  connect  it  w  ith  the  Sanscrit  kshetra,  a  plain  (from/ViAi, 
to  inhabit),  and  the  Persian  thehr,  a  city  (1'oit,  Etymd' 
gische  F<irtchungen,  p.  Ixviii.) ;  but  none  of  these  etymolo- 
gies are  satisfactory.  In  the  Book  of  Esther  the  satraps  of  ib._- 

Persian  empire  are  called  Achathdarjwiim  (0,j)D"H2?nH > 

from  tbe  singular  Achas /idarjxin,  which  Gesenius  (Hcbr. 
Lex.)  appears  to  consider  rightly  as  merely  another  form  of 
writing  tbe  word  satrap  or  kshatrap,  as  the  an  is  a  common 
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^  termination  of  Chaldee  nouns ;  and  the  a  prefixed  to  tho 
word  causes  it  to  correspond  to  the  Exatrapes  (t'Carpdirqc), 
w  hich  is  used  by  Theopompus  instead  of  satrapes. 

SATTARA,  or  SATARA,  a  city  of  Hindustan,  the 
capital  of  tho  small  stale  of  Satlara,  is  situated  in  tho  pro- 
vince of  Bejapore  and  district  of  Morilzabad,  in  17°  40'  N. 
Int.  and  74"  3'  E.  long.,  67  miles  south  from  Poonah  in  a 
straight  line.  Saltara  is  a  small  town  on  a  rocky  and  preci- 
pitous mountain,  with  a  fortress  of  great  strength,  and  a 
handsome  palace  built  by  the  raja  sinco  he  came  under  the 
protection  of  tho  British.  The  Mahratta  ancestors  of  the 
present  raja  were  deprived  of  their  power  by  the  Pesliwa  in 
1699.  The  British  however  captured  Sattara  in  I  til  8,  and 
restored  it  and  the  territory  to  the  raja.  A  notice  of  these 
transactions  and  of  the  limits  of  the  territory  is  given  in  tho 
article  Bkjapohe;  see  also  Mahrattas. 

SATURATION.  When  common  salt,  or  indeed  most 
oilier  saline  and  many  vegetable  bodies,  are  added  to  water 
until  it  ceases  to  dissolve  them,  the  solution  so  obtained  is 
termed  a  suturated  solution  of  the  substance  dissolved. 

Saturation  may  exist  with  regard  to  one  body  and  not  to 
another;  thus  water  saturated  wuh  common  salt  will  still 
dissolve  sulphate  of  soda,  and  vice  versa* ;  so  also  a  saturated 
solution  of  common  salt  will  dissolve  sugar.  There  are 
many  other  cases  in  which  the  point  of  saturation  may  be 
determined  by  the  cessation  of  solution ;  if,  for  example, 
carbonate  of  lime  or  carbonate  of  lead  be  added  to  dilute 
nitric  acid,  no  more  of  these  substances  is  dissolved  than  is  f 
requisite  to  saturate  the  nitric  acid ;  and  the  solutions  pro- 
cured, when  excess  of  these  bodies  remains  unacted  upon,  are 
termed  saturated  solutions  of  uitrato  of  lime  or  nitrate  of 
lead. 

But  there  aro  other  cases  in  which  saturation  cannot  be 
determined  by  insolubility;  as  when  both  bodies  are  em- 
ployed in  a  fluid  stale,  or  when  the  excess  of  a  solid  body 
is  soluble  in  the  water  which  holds  the  saturated  salt  in  so- 
lution ;  if,  for  example,  wo  add  carbonute  of  potash  in  powder 
todilute  nitric  acid,  it  will  for  some  time  continue  lodissolvo 
in  the  acid  with  effervescence,  owing  to  tho  expulsion  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  gaseous  state ;  and  when  this  efferves- 
cence ceases,  we  may  consider  the  solution  as  consisting  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  or  nitrie  acid  and  potash,  in  which  tho 
saturation  has  been  mutual ;  but  tho  carbonate  of  potash, 
unlike  the  carbonate  of  lime,  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
that  which  holds  the  nitrate  of  potash  formed  in  solu- 
tion is  capable  of  dissolving  it.    In  theso  cases  tho  point 
of  saturation  is  determined  by  the  use  of  papers  stained 
with  different  vegetable  colours ;  if.  for  example,  too  much 
carbonate  of  potash  should  have  been  added  lo  the  nitric 
acid  to  saturate  it,  its  presence  will  be  indicated  by  turning 
paper  coloured  yellow  with  turmeric,  brown ;  while,  on  tba 
other  hand,  excess  of  acid  is  in  general  ascertained  by  paper 
stained  blue  with  litmus,  which  is  rendered  red  by  tho 
action  of  acids. 

By  these  means  a  very  important  process  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap  and  glass  is  conducted;  it  is  termed  alkali- 
metry, and  employed  for  ascertaining  the  strength  of  dif- 
ferent samples  of  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda,  so 
largely  used  in  glass  and  soap  making.  Sulphuric  acid  di- 
luted to  a  known  extent  is  added  to  the  alkaline  solutions, 
and  when  thoy  affect  neither  bluo  nor  yellow  paper,  the 
saturation  is  perfect,  and  the  purity  and  strength  of  the 
alkalis  are  determined.  The  saturating  power  of  bodies  is 
in  many  cases  greatly  influenced  by  heat,  while  in  others 
variation  of  temperature  produces  but  little  effect ;  thus  cold 
water  will  take  up  nearly  as  much  common  salt  as  hot 
water;  but  sulphate  of  soda  is  more  soluble  in  hot  water 
than  in  cold,  and  hence  it  is  that  a  saturated  hot  solution  of 
this  and  many  other  salts  deposits  crystals  on  cooling. 
Cold  water,  on  the  contrary,  dissolves  more  lime  than  hot, 
and  a  saturated  solution  prepared  with  water  at  about  32° 
holds  nearly  twice  as  much  lime  in  solution  as  one  prepared 
nt  '212°,  and  when  the  cold  prepared  solution  is  heated, 
lime  is  deposited.  This  however  is  a  case  of  much  rarer 
occurrence  than  the  contrary  one. 

SATURDAY.  |Wkk*.] 

SATURN,  the  name  of  one  of  the  old  planets,  the  largest 
of  all  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  excopt  the  sun  and 
Jupiter.  The  planet  itself  is  of  a  spheroidal  figure,  the  axis 
of  revolution  being  to  the  equatorial  diameter  in  about  the 
proportion  of  II  to  12.  It  is  accompanied  by  two  rings  of 
solid  matter,  unconnected  with  the  planet  and  each  other, 
but  revolving  round  the  former ;  these,  not  being  usually 


called  satellites,  are,  we  suppose,' to  be  considered  as  parts 
of  the  planet,  though  the  formor  denomination  would  por- 
haps  be  more  correct.  There  are  also  seven  satellites,  of 
which  and  the  rings  wo  shall  presently  speak  more  at  length. 
Thero  are  also,  as  in  Jupiter,  certain  thin  zones  or  belts  on 
the  surface  of  the  planet,  though  they  ar  not  always  seen. 

The  apparent  equatorial  diameter,  at  the  mean  distance 
from  the  earth,  is  about  16"2:  the  real  diameter,  that  of 
the  earth  being  1,  is  9  982,  or  about  79,000  miles,  which 
gives  a  bulk  of  about  993  times  that  of  the  earth.  Tho 
mean  density  is  about  *55  of  that  of  flie  sun,  or  one- 
eighth  of  that  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  mass  of  the  planet  is 
about  1-351 2th  of  that  of  tho  sun.  It  revolves  on  its  axis 
in  '42b  of  a  day,  or  10  hours,  29  minutes:  its  equator  is 
inclined  to  the  ecliptic  at  an  angle  of  3T  I'/.  Its  light 
and  heat  are  to  those  of  the  earth  as  1 1  to  1000. 

Elements  of  t/i*  orbit  of  Saturn. 
Epoch  1801,  January  1,  12>>  mean  astronomical  time  at 
Greenwich. 

Scmiaxis  major,  9*5387861,  that  of  the  earth  being  as- 
sumed as  tlw  unit. 

Excontricily,  0561505;  its  secular  diminution  (or  diminu- 
tion in  100  years)  0003 12402. 

Inclination  of  the  orbit  to  tho  ecliptic  2°  29'  35"*7  ;  its 
secular  diminution  15 '  j. 

Longitudes  from  the  mean  equinox  of  the  epoch:  (1)  of 
the  ascending  node  111*  56'  37"-4 ;  its  secular  increase 
(combined  with  the  precession)  3070";  (2)  of  the  perihe- 
lion 89"  9' 2«j"*8  ;  its  secular  increase  (combined  with  the 
precession)  6950";  (3)  of  the  planet  (mean)  135°  20' 6"  5. 

Mean  sidereal  revolution  in  365$  days  43996"13 ;  sidereal 
revolution  10759  219b!  "4  mean  solar  days. 

The  first  six  satellites  move  nearly  in  circular  orbits 
(though  that  of  the  sixth  is  said  to  be  sensibly  elliptical) 
routid  the  planet,  their  circles  being  exactly  (or  very  nearly) 
in  the  plane  of  the  planet's  equator,  which  is  also  that  of 
tho  rings.  The  seventh  satellite,  which  is  much  the 
largest  (and  which  is  known,  by  William  Herschcl's  obser- 
vations, to  revolve  on  its  axis  in  the  same  timo  as  its  revo- 
lution in  its  orbit)  moves  more  nearly  in  the  plane  of  tho 
ecliptic  than  in  that  of  the  planet's  equator,  and  has  a  sen- 
sibly elliptical  orbit.  This  is  all  that  is  known  ;  for  while 
on  the  one  hand  the  difficulty  of  seeing  the  satellites  so  as 
to  get  good  measures  has  prevented  an  accumulation  of 
proper  observations,  the  ring  on  the  oilier  hand  presents  by 
its  attraction  a  new  disturbing  force,  the  complete  effects  of 
which,  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  observations,  it  has  not 
been  thought  worth  while  to  trace. 

The  farthost  satellite  but  one,  and  also  the  largest  bat 
one  (now  called  the  sixth),  was  the  first  discovered,  by 
Huyghcns,  in  1655.  As  soon  as  the  five  last  satellites  were 
discovered,  and  until  the  time  of  Herschel,  they  were  called 
the  first,  second,  &c,  in  the  order  of  their  distances  from 
the  planet.  This  old  nomenclature  was  gradually  abolished 
after  the  discovery  of  n  sixth  and  a  seventh  satellite  by 
Herschel,  being  in  reality  the  first  and  second  in  order  of 
distance.  Some  confusion  however  has  ensued  in  various 
places :  thus,  in  the  article  Astronomy  (pages  535  and  536) 
it  is  said  that  Cassini  discovered  the  first  and  second  satel- 
lite, and  also  that  Herschel  did  the  same  :  both  assertion* 
arc  true,  inasmuch  as  Cassini  discovered  what  were  tho 
first  and  second  satellites  (now  tho  third  and  fourth),  and 
Herschel  discovered  what  immediately  became  the  first  and 
second  satellites  in  ri^ht  of  tiwsir  position.  The  following 
table  contains  all  the"  comparisons  requisite  to  correct  tow 
confusion : — 
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The  rings  are  solid  circular  bodies,  rounded,  it  would 
seem,  at  the  edges,  and  two  in  number,  having  a  motion  of 
revolution  round  their  centres,  which  is  completed  in  *426 
of  a  day,  or  10  hours,  16  minutes;  about  13  minutes  less 
than  the  rotation  of  the  planet  itself:  this  is  also  the  table 
in  winch  a  satellite  would  revolve  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  planet  as  the  middle  part  of  the  ring.  Sir  John  Hers- 
chel  gives  the  following  as  the  result  of  Professor  Struve's 
observations  and  his  own  :— 

Exterior  diameter  of  exterior  ring    =    176418  miles 
Interior         ..  „  =    155272  „ 

Exterior  diameter  of  interior  ring  =  151690  „ 
Interior  „  „  =    1  17339  „ 

Equatorial  diameter  of  the  body      =     79160  „ 
Interval  between  the  planet  and 

interior  ring        .       .       .    =      19090  „ 
Interval  of  the  rings         .       .    =       1791  „ 
Thickness  of  the  rings  not  exceeding        100  „ 
Several  observers  have  seen  concentric  black  lines  on  the 
outer  ring,  as  if  it  consisted  of  several  rings;  but  neither 
W.  Herschel,  Sir  J.  Herschel,  nor  Professor  Struve.  with  the 
most  powerful  instruments,  could  detect  these  lines.  The 
question  is  a  curious  one,  because  if  it  were  the  consequence 
of  a  telescopic  defect,  it  is  difficult  to  say  why  the  external 
ring  only  should  exhibit  these  appearances.  Captain  Kater 
sums  up  this  question  ('Mem.  Astron.  Soc.,'  vol.  iv„  p.  387) 
in  tho  following  manner :  '  From  tho  observations  which 
have  been  given  in  the  present  paper,  we  may  deduce  the 
following  conclusions:— 

'  That  the  exterior  ring  of  Saturn  was  observed  by  Short 
to  be  divided  into  three  or  four  concentric  rings. 

'  That  Professor  Quetelet,  in  December,  1823,  at  Paris, 
with  an  achromatic  telescope  of  ten  inches  aperture,  saw 
the  outor  ring  of  Saturn  divided  into  two  concentric  rings. 

'That  on  the  1 7th  December,  1825,  the  outer  ring  of 
Saturn  appeared  to  mo  to  be  made  up  of  at  least  four  rings, 
the  widest  interval  being  in  the  middle.  That  on  the  16th 
and  17th  January.  1826,  I  again  remarked  these  divisions 
of  tho  oxterior  ring. 

'  That  these  divisions  were  also  observed  by  a  friend  who 
was  with  me  on  the  17th  December,  1825,  but  who  did  not 
remark  that  one  division  was  stronger  than  the  others. 

'  That  another  friend,  who  was  with  me  on  the  same  even- 
ing, and  who  is  very  shortsighted,  saw  the  stronger  division, 
but  could  not  perceive  the  others.  I  think  it  will  be  allowed 
that  the  evidence  here  given  goes  far  to  establish  the  proba- 
bility of  tbe  outer  ring  of  Saturn  being  composed  of  several 
concentric  rings.  On  the  other  band  it  appears  that  Sir 
\Villiain  Herschel,  Mr.  Herschel,  and  Mr.  Struve,  though 
observing  with  very  superior  instruments,  could  perceive 
no  such  divisions  as  those  which  I  have  described. 

'On  the  22nd  January,  1828,  the  evening  being  perfectly 
favourable,  I  again  examined  Saturn  with  groat  care  for 
several  hours,  but  no  divisions  of  the  outer  ring  were  then 
perceptible. 

'  It  has  been  remarked  by  Sir  William  Herschel,  by  Mr. 
Struve,  and  by  most  persons  who  have  observed  Saturn,  that 
the  exterior  ring  is  much  less  brilliant  than  the  interior: 
may  not  this  want  of  light  iu  the  outer  ring  arise  from  its 
having  a  very  dense  atmosphere:  and  may  not  this  atmo- 
sphere, in  certain  slates,  admit  of  the  divisions  of  the  ex- 
terior ring  being  seen  through  it,  though  under  other  cir- 
cumstances they  remain  invisible.  With  respect  to  tbe 
form  of  tbe  edge  of  the  inner  ring  of  Saturn,  next  to  the 
planet,  the  appearance  under  favourable  circumstances  is 
such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  my  mind  of  its  being 
rounded.' 

The  physical  theory  of  the  rings  is  curious  as  having 
been  one  of  the  points  in  which  theory  outstripped  observa- 
tion. Supposing  the  figure  of  Saturn  a  perfect  spheroid, 
and  the  rings  to  be  perfectly  concentric  with  the  planet, 
and  perfectly  regular  in  figure,  it  is  obvious  that  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  planet  would  never  disturb  the  system,  since  it 
would  draw  all  sides  equally  towards  the  centre.  But  let 
the  slightest  disturbance  take  place,  that  is,  let  the  centre 
of  the  rings  be  thrown  in  the  smallest  degree  out  of  that  of 
tho  planet,  and  one  side  begins  to  be  drawn  more  forcibly 
towards  tho  planet  than  the  other,  and  this  efTect  must  con- 
tinue and  become  stronger,  until  at  last  the  ring  is  thrown 
upon  the  planet  at  one  point.  Laplace  showed  that  it  was 
essential  to  the  stability  of  this  system  that  the  centre  of 
the  rings,  instead  of  being  fixed  in  that  of  the  planet,  should 
describe  a  small  orbit;  that  is,  that  the  rings  should  have  a 
slight  oscillating  motion  to  and  from  the  plauet  combined 


with  an  oscillating  motion  of  their  planes;  and  recent 
observations  have  shown  that  such  is  the  case.  (Sir  J. 
Herschel,  Astronomy,  p.  284.) 

The  phenomena  of  the  rings  to  an  inhabitant  of  (say)  tbe 
northern  hemisphere  of  tbe  planet  must  be  as  follows: 
when  the  sun  is  on  the  northern  side  of  the  equator,  a  pair 
of  luminous  arches  must  bo  visible,  extending  from  horizon 
to  horizon.  At  the  equator,  only  the  thickness  of  the  ring 
will  be  seen  extending  over  head  from  cast  to  west.  Jr. 
going  from  the  equator  towards  the  north  pole,  tbe  arch 
will  gradually  rise  aud  set  farther  south,  but  its  meridian 
thickness  will  increase,  and  its  greatest  altitude  will  diminish. 
At  about  40"  of  north  latitude,  the  lower  arch  will  have  be- 
come a  luminous  segment  of  an  ellipse,  tbe  top  of  which 
will  become  lower  and  lower  until,  at  50"  or  thereabout*, 
the  higher  arch  will  have  become  only  a  segment ;  and  a 
few  degrees  more  of  north  latitude  will  make  it  van  ah 
altogether.  But  in  the  south  latitudes, -the  ring  will  nut 
shine  at  all  while  the  sun  is  north  of  its  plane,  except  in  s 
portion  of  its  thickness ;  while  those  who  are  in  the  shadow 
of  the  rings  will  not  see  the  sun  at  all,  sometimes  for 
several  years.  For  many  days  together,  in  certain  situations, 
the  only  day  will  be  the  emergence  of  a  part  of  the  sun 
from  tbe  ring  for  a  short  lime. 

To  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  the  phenomena  of  the  rings 
are  as  follows : — They  are  projected  into  an  eJfipiical  form, 
of  which  a  portion  is  sometimes  hidden  behind  the  planet ; 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  shadow  of  the  planet  is  seen  on 
the  ring.  When  the  sun  is  in  tho  plane  of  tbe  ring,  which 
happens  twice  in  every  Saturaian  year,  tbe  edge  only  of  the 
ring  is  enlightened,  and  it  can  only  be  seen  in  the  very  best 
telescopes:  the  next  arrival  of  this  disappearance  is  in 
December,  1847.  As  the  sun  (and  with  it  the  earth) 
leaves  the  plane  of  the  rings,  the  latter  appear  to  open, 
and  the  opening  continues  during  a  quarter  of  the  Ssturman 
year;  when  the  opening  is  widest,  the  longer  diameter  ap- 
pears about  double  of  the  shorter  one.  The  nonh  or  south 
side  of  the  ring  is  seen,  according  as  the  suu  is  north  cr 
south  of  its  plane. 

SATURN  A'LIA,  a  festival  celebrated  bvtbe  Romans  in 
honour  of  the  god  Saturnus.  [Saturnus.*]  According  to 
some  traditions,  it  had  been  celebrated  by  the  Aborigines 
long  before  the  building  of  the  city,  and  was  instituted  by 
the  fabulous  king  Janus,  after  the  disappearance  of  Satur- 
nus from  the  earth.  Others  said  that  it  was  instituted 
by  the  Pelasgians,  or  by  the  followers  of  Hercules,  who 
had  been  left  behind  in  Italy.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.  7.)  A 
second  set  of  traditions  referred  the  institution  of  the 
Saturnalia  to  a  much  later  period  ;  one  of  them  ascribed 
it  to  king  Tullus  Hostiliua,  who.  alter  a  successful  war 
apuinst  the  Albans  and  Sabines,  was  said  to  have  founded 
the  temple  and  established  tho  festival  of  Saturnus  at  Rome. 
(Macrob.,  Sut.,  i.  8.)  Another  tradition,  adopted  by  Livy 
(ii.  21)  and  Dionystus  (vi.,  abinit.)  which  refers  it  to  a  stiil 
I  later  timo,  ascribed  the  institution  of  the  Saturnalia  to  tbe 
|  consuls  A.  Sempronius  and  M.  Minucius  (497  B.C.).  The 
apparent  incongruity  of  this  and  somo  other  accounts  may 
easily  be  removed:  those  who  traco  tho  Saturnalia  to  a  pe- 
riod antecedent  to  tho  building  of  the  city,  can  only  mean 
that  the  worship  of  Saturnus  was  very  anticnt  in  Italy, 
while  those  who  assign  a  later  date  to  the  institution  must 
be  understood  to  refer  to  the  introduction  of  the  worship 
into  the  city  of  Rome ;  and  although  festivals  in  honour 
of  Saturnus  may  have  been  celebrated  at  his  altar  in  the 
Roman  Forum  previous  to  497  B.C..  yet  the  regular  and 
periodical  celebration  of  the  Saturnalia  may  not  have  been 
established  before  this  time,  when  a  temple  was  dedicated 
to  the  god  in  tbe  clivus  leading  from  tho  Forum  to  tbe 
Capitol.  After  this  time  the  Saturnalia  were  celebrated 
regularly  every  year,  on  tho  )9lb  of  December,  the  whole 
of  which  month  was  sacred  to  Saturnus ;  but  after  J.  Csesar 
had  added  two  days  to  this  mouth,  the  celebration  began  on 
the  17th  (Macrob,  Sat.,  i.  10),  and  the  people,  being  fond 
of  such  merry-makings,  continued  the  festivities  until  tbe 
nineteenth,  and  even  longer.  This  however  was  not  an  in- 
novation produced  by  the  alteration  of  the  calendar,  for  lonr 
before  that  event  the  Romans  had  been  in  the  habit  o 
making  many  holidays  (generally  seven)  at  the  season  of  the 
Saturnalia,  though  it  was  known  that  the  festival  of  Saturr 
itself  did  not  last  more  than  one  day.  Augustus  at  las- 
sanctioned  the  celebration  of  the  Saturnalia  during  three 
days,  and  Caligula  and  Claudius  increased  the  number  to 
five  days.  (Macrob.,  8at^  L  10  j  Sueton.,  Calig.,  17  ;  Dion 
Casa.,  lix.,  p.  739.) 
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The  Saturnalia  was  a  harvest  festival,  and  was  held,  as 
we  have  seen,  at  a  time  when  all  agricultural  labour*  were 
over,  and  as  at  such  a  season  every  husbandman  would  na- 
turally give  himself  and  his  servants  a  holiday,  and  offer 
his  prayers  to  the  god  whose  especial  protection  he  solicited, 
so  the  Saturnalia  were  national  festivals  instituted  with  the 
same  object.  It  was  generally  believed  that  during  the 
gol  den  age  of  the  reign  of  Saturnus  there  were  no  slaves, 
and  the  Saturnalia  were  intended  to  restore  that  happy  stale 
of  things  for  a  short  time,  by  giving  to  servants  and  slaves  a 
complete  holiday.  They  were  on  this  occasion  allowed  to 
appear  in  the  dress  of  free  citizens  (Dion  Cass.,  lx,  p.  779), 
were  waited  upon  at  their  feasts  by  their  masters,  were  free 
from  every  kind  of  service,  and  enjoyed  the  most  perfect 
freedom  of  speech.  Even  criminals  were  sometimes  restored 
to  freedom,  and  then  dedicated  their  chains  to  Saturnus. 
Tho  whole  season  was  one  of  universal  rejoicing  for  all  the 
people  of  Rome,  and  tho  city  resounded  with  the  shouts, 
'lo.  Saturnalia!  lo,  bona  Saturnalia  1*  Everybody  ate  and 
drank  plentifully,  and  invited  or  visited  his  friends  and  re- 
lations. It  was  also  customary  for  persons  to  make  presents 
to  one  another  on  this  occasion  (Senec.,  Epitt.,  18  ;  Sue  ton., 
Aug,  75),  and  clients  presented  their  patrons  with  wax- 
candles.  (Macrob.,  Sal.,  i.  7  ;  Varro,  De  Ling.  Lot.,  iv., 
p.  19,  Bipont.)  Children  generally  received  little  figures, 
which  were  called  osrilla,  or  sigilla,  from  which  the  last  day 
of  the  Saturnalia  derived  the  narao  '  sigillaria.'  During 
this  festival  all  business,  private  as  well  as  public,  was  sus- 
pended ;  no  war  was  commenced,  no  battle  was  fought,  and 
no  punishment  was  inflicted  on  offenders.  (Macrob.,  Sat^ 
i.  lo  )  Tho  persons  who  offered  sacrifices  to  Saturn  had 
their  heads  uncovered. 

The  Greek  writers,  when  speaking  of  tho  Roman  Satur- 
nalia, generally  call  the  feast  '  Kronia,'  as  they  considered 
the  two  festivals,  as  well  as  the  deities  in  whose  honour  they 
■were  held,  Saturnus  and  Kronos,  as  identical.  (Com p. 
Buttmann.  Mythohgut,  ii..  p.  52,  &c ;  Hartung,  Die  Re- 
ligion der  R'omer,  ii.,  p.  124.  &c.) 

SATURNUS,  one  of  tho  principal  divinities  cf  the 
nntieut  Italians,  was  considered  to  be  tho  protector  of 
nqriculture  and  of  all  civilization  arising  from  it,  whence 
he  is  generally  represented  with  a  sickle  in  his  hand.  His 
name  probably  contains  the  same  element  as  the  verb  sero  I 
(sat,  whence  he  was  considered  as  the  protecting  divinity 
of  all  that  was  sown  and  planted,  and  as  the  giver  of  plenty. 
The  Italian  legend*  represented  him  as  having  come  from 
nbroad  to  the  shores  of  Italy,  in  the  reign  of  Janus,  by  whom 
he  was  hospitably  received.  Notwithstanding  this.  Saturnus 
was  always  considered  as  the  first  king  of  the  Aborigines, 
probably  because  agriculture  and  civilization  in  Italy  dated 
from  his  reign.  (Virg.,  /fen.,  viii.  319;  Aurel.  Vict,  De 
Orig.  Gent.  Rom.,  c.  1,  &c.)  He  was  said  to  have  esta- 
blished a  settlement  on  the  Capitolme  Hill,  which  from  this 
circumstance  was  called  the  Saturnian  Hill,  and  the  settle- 
ment itself,  Saturnia.  He  now  began  to  teach  the  Italians 
the  art  of  cultivating  the  fields,  and  led  them  from  their 
savage  state  to  the  peaceful  occupations  of  civilised  life, 
so  that  the  whole  land  of  Italy  was  called,  after  him,  Sa- 
turnia, or  the  land  of  fruit.  In  ogriculture  he  is  said  to 
have  taught  his  subject*  the  use  of  manure  (slercus),  from 
which  he  derived  the  surnames  of  Stcrcutus,  Stercilinus,  and 
Storcenius.  (Macrob..  Sat.,  i.  7.)  His  rule  was  so  just  and 
mild,  that  the  ago  in  which  he  reigned  was  afterwards  de- 
scribed as  the  golden  age  of  Italy.  His  wife,  called  Ops, 
was  in  aftertimes  worshipped  as  the  goddess  of  plenty. 
After  the  death  of  Saturnus,  or  rather  after  his  disappear- 
ance from  the  world,  he  was  raised  lo  the  rank  of  a  god,  an 
altar  was  erected  to  him  on  the  spot  which  was  afterwards 
called  the  Forum,  and  a  temple  near  the  foot  of  tho  Capito- 
line.    Concerning  his  worship  at  Rome,  see  Saturnalia. 

The  Greek  writers  and  the  later  Romans,  who  were  fond 
of  identifying  the  deities  of  the  two  nations,  by  which  tbey 
produced  great  confusion  in  the  mythology  of  Italy,  con- 
sidered Saturnus  and  Kronos  as  the  same  divinities.  This 
opinion  has  been  maintained  with  strong  arguments  by  Butt- 
roann,  Mythologux,  ii.,  28,  &o. ;  but  Hartung,  in  his  Die 
Relig.  der  Rom.,  ii.,  p.  123,  more  justly  considers  the  two 
divinities  as  quite  distinc  t,  and  Saturnus  as  an  antient  na- 
tional divinity  of  tho  Italians. 

SATYR  (Satyrus,  Sarvpoe)  is  the  name  by  which  the 
antients  designated  a  class  of  rustic  deities,  or  Dionysil 
Like  the  Panes  and  Fauni,  they  were  a  kind  of  intermediate 
beings  between  men  and  animals,  and  the  features  which 


they  had  in  common  with  the  latter  were  chiefly  derived 
from  goats.  They  seem  originally  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
rustic  or  sylvan  gods,  who  were  worshipped  in  some  parts  of 
Peloponnesus.  In  the  earlier  works  of  antient  art  they 
are  represented  with  rather  long  and  pointed  ears,  bald- 
headed,  and  with  little  protuberances  like  horns  behind 
their  ears.  Sometimes  their  figure  approached  still  nearer 
to  the  animal  form,  as  they  were  represented  with  goats' feet 
and  horns.  During  the  best  period  of  Grecian  art  the  hu- 
man form  is  entire,  and  the  animal  character  is  expressed 
by  a  little  tail  at  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  by  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  sensuality  in  the  features  and  altitudes. 
Satyrs  were  the  constant  companions  of  Bacchus,  and  in 
Bacchic  processions  they  always  appear  dancing,  with  cym-  ' 
bals  or  flutes  in  their  hands.  In  the  Greek  drama  the 
chorus  at  the  Bacchic  festivals  originally  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  satellites  of  Bacchus,  that  is,  of  satyrs,  and  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  Anon  not  only  invented  the  tragic 
dithyramb,  but  introduced  satyrs,  whence,  according  to  some 
accounts,  the  name  tragedy,  or  goats'  song,  arose.  But  the 
chorus  of  the  Attic  tragedy,  in  the  course  of  time,  gradually 
lost  its  satyric  character,  and  a  distinct  satyrtc  drama  was 
developed,  which  is  described  by  ihe  antients  as  a  playful 
tragedy.  The  complete  separation  of  this  satyric  drama 
from  tragedy  is  ascribed  to  Pratmas  of  Phlius. 

(Miiiler,  Archhalog.  der  Kun*t,  p.  515,  &c. ;  H.  C  A. 
Eichstiidt,  De  Dramate  Grtrcorum  Comico- Satyr ico,  Lips., 
1793  ;  and  above  all.  Ca*auboti,  De  Satyrica  Gracorum 
Ibeti  et  Romanorttm  Satira. ) 

SATYRIC  DRAMA.  [Euripides.] 

8AUBRLAND.  [Gkrmany.] 

SAUUEU.   [Cote  d'Or] 

SAUMA1SE.  [Salmasius] 

SAUMUR,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Maine  et  Loire,  on  the  Loire;  182  miles  from  Paris  by  Or- 
leans and  Tours,  40  from  Tours,  and  29  from  Angers,  the 
capital  of  the  department.  Sauraur  is  not  noticed  in  history 
before  the  eighth  century.  In  the  eleventh  century  it  be- 
longed to  the  count  of  Blois,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by 
Foulques  or  Fulk  Ncra,  duke  of  Anjou.  In  the  reign  of 
Henri  III.  it  was  placed,  as  security  for  some  engagement, 
in  the  hands  of  Henri  IV.,  who  appointed  Du  Plessis  Mor- 
nay  governor.  Under  the  care  of  this  eminent  man,  it  rose 
to  great  prosperity;  the  Huguenots  from  all  parts  came  to 
settle  here ;  an  academy  was  instituted,  and  commerce  and 
the  arts  flourished.  But  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  ruined  the  town:  the  population  diminished  from 
25,000  to  a  fourth  of  that  number ;  and  it  has  with  difficulty 
recovered  so  far  as  to  number,  in  1831.  9977  for  the  town, 
or  10.652  for  the  whole  commune;  and  in  1836,  11.925  for 
the  commune.  Saumur  was  taken  in  June,  1793  by  the 
Vendeans,  but  they  were  forced,  after  a  few  days,  to  eva- 
cuate it.  The  town  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  Ihe  Loire, 
which  here  flows  in  a  divided  channel,  forming  a  number  of 
small  islands  opposite  the  town.  The  suburb  of  La  Croix 
Verte,  through  which  the  road  from  Tours  to  Angers  passes, 
is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  united  to  tho  town 
by  a  succession  of  bridges,  of  which  that  nearest  Saumur  is 
a  noble  structure  nearly  900  feet  long,  with  twelve  arches. 
The  river  Thoue  flows  near  the  town  on  the  south-west  side, 
and  joins  the  Loire  a  short  distance  below.  Saumur  is  ill 
laid  out,  but  the  houses  are  pretty  good  and  built  of  stone, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  them  may  be  called  handsome; 
the  new  quarter  of  the  town  presents  a  fine  appearance. 
There  is  a  fine  quay  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  Among 
the  public  buildings  are  the  church  of  St.  Pierre,  an  antient 
structure  with  a  modern  portal  and  a  steeple  remarkable  for 
the  boldness  of  its  architecture ;  the  church  of  Notre- Dame- 
des-Ardillieres;  the  town- hall,  a  Gothic  building ;  the  an- 
tient castle,  long  used  as  a  state  prison,  and  now  occupied 
as  an  arsenal;  the  theatre,  elevated  on  arches  which  inclose 
a  market-house,  and  handsome  within;  a  fine  ranee  of 
cavalry  barracks,  with  two  riding-houses;  the  abbey  of  St 
Florenl ;  and  the  house  formerly  belonging  to  the  abbot 
restored  by  Napoleon.  There  are  altogether  in  the  town 
five  bridges,  four  churches,  two  nunneries,  a  foundling  and 
two  other  hospitals,  a  high  school,  a  cavalry  school,  a  public 
library,  a  theatre,  handsome  public  baths,  and  a  prison. 

The  townsmen  manufacture  beads  and  other  small  orna- 
mental wares  in  glass  and  enamel,  and  some  copper  and 
iron  utensils:  there  are  rope-walks,  tan-yards,  curriers' 
shops,  and  a  refining  house  for  saltpetre.  Tho  glass  and 
enamel  works  give  employment  to  600  persons  of  both 
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noses  and  of  all  n 
while  wines  of  g 


;es.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  pulse, 
d  rejutte,  brandy,  vinegar,  hem)),  llux. 


„nd  plums:  there  are  fiur  tolerably  large  fairs  in  the  year. 
Sand»lonc.  which  does  well  for  bu:l<lin^.  is  quarried  in  the 
neighbourhood:  a  considerable  quantity  is  sent  down  the 
Loire  to  Nantes. 

Saurour  gave  name  to  the  district  of  Saumurais.  a  sub- 
division of  Anjou.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Madame  Da- 
cier. 

SAUNDERSON.  DR.  NICHOLAS,  an  English  scholar, 
particularly  distinguished  by  the  extent  of  his  acquirements 
in  classical  learning  and  nialheinuiics,  under  the  disadvan- 
tageous circumstance  of  having  become  blind  from  the 
small-pox  at  the  age  of  twelve  months. 

He  was  born  in  Jf>82,  at  Thurleston  in  Yorkshire,  where 
his  father  held  an  appointment  in  the  Excise;  and  at  an 
early  age  he  attended  the  free-school  at  Peuniston,  where 
ho  was  taught  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages. It  is  not  stated  by  what  means  the  youth  obtained 
a  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  letters  or  numbers;  and  pro- 
bably the  first  instruction  which  he  received  in  literature 
and  science  was  conveyed  to  his  mind  by  oral  information 
only. 

The  elder  Saunderson  appears  to  have  very  soon  observed 
the  predilection  of  his  son  for  mathematical  subjects,  and 
though  burthencd  with  the  duties  of  his  appointment  and 
the  cares  attending  a  numerous  family,  he  laboured  dili- 
gently to  make  him  acquainted  with  all  the  science  which 
it  was  in  his  power  to  communicate.  This  consisted  merely 
of  the  first  elements  of  numlwrs ;  and  low  as  these  may  bo 
in  the  scale  of  knowledge,  it  will  be  readily  conceived  that 
the  anxious  parent  must  have  had  an  arduous  task  to 
perform  in  enabling  a  pupil  bereaved  of  sight  to  understand 
the  combinations  which  enter  even  into  the  rules  of  common 
arithmetic  The  benevolence  of  Mr.  Richard  West  of 
Underbank  and  Dr.  Nctllelon  came  however  in  furtherance 
of  the  father's  efforts  ;  and  these  gentlemen  perceiving  the 
remarkable  talent  of  the  youth,  then  about  18  years  of  age, 
zealously  exerted  themselves  to  communicate  to  him  in- 
struction in  algebra  and  geometry.  By  the  kindness  of  his 
friends,  young  Saunderson  was  also  enabled  to  spend  some 
time  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  at  an  academy  near 
Sheffield.  From  this  timo  his  progress  became  rapid.  By 
the  help  of  a  retentive  memory  he  succeeded  in  resolving 
the  Questions  usually  given  as  exercises  in  elementary  works, 
and  by  the  power  of  his  genius  he  discovered  methods  of  in- 
vestigating propositions  of  considerable  intricacy.  His  ap- 
plication to  mathematics  did  not  however  prevent  him  from 
continuing  to  cultivate  the  study  of  classical  literature  ;  and 
it  is  stated  that,  besidos  making  himself  familiar  with  Cicero, 
Virgil,  and  Horace,  he  became  enabled  to  understand  the 
works  of  Euclid,  Archimedes,  and  Diophantus,  whuu  road 
to  him  in  the  original  Greek. 

Mr.  Saunderson  having  decided  on  making  an  effort  to 
establish  himself  at  Cambridge  as  a  teacher,  went  to  that 
university  in  1707.  He  resided  in  Christ's  College,  and  im- 
mediately commenced  a  scries  of  lectures  on  the  Universal 
Arithmetic,  the  Optics,  and  the  Principia  of  Newton.  At 
this  time,  Mr.  Whiston,  the  Lucasian  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, was  engaged  in  the  delivery  or  lectures  on  the  same 
subjects ;  and  it  is  honourable  to  the  benevolence  of  this 
gentleman,  that  he  readily  consented,  at  the  request  of  the 
friends  of  the  blind  youth,  that  the  latter  should  labour  in 
the  same  field.  The  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
Saunderson  taught,  and  his  great  talents,  procured  for  him 
many  pupils,  and  were  the  means  of  bringing  him  into  a 
correspondence  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  to  an  intimacy 
with  the  other  great  mathematicians  6f  that  time.  When 
Whiston  was  removed  from  his  chair,  in  171 1,  queen  Anne, 
at  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Isaac,  was  induced  to  confer 
on  Mr.  Saunderson  the  degree  of  M.A.,  in  order  that  he 
might  become  qualified  to  hold  the  place  which  had  become 
vacant  .by  the  retirement  of  his  friend.  Saunderson,  on 
being  appointed,  pronounced  an  inaugural  discourse  in  Latin, 
and  from  that  time  devoted  himself  wholly  to  his  profes- 
sional duties.  In  1723  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Dickens,  rector  of  Coxworth;  and  in  1728,  when  the 
king,  George  II.,  visited  the  university,  ho  was,  by  the 
royal  authority,  made  Doctor  in  Laws. 

Dr.  Saunderson  continued  to  enjoy  good  health  till  near 
the  end  of  his  life.    He  died  on  the  1'Jth  April,  1739. 

This  extraordinary  man  composed,  in  writing,  for  the  use 
•f  his  pupils,  several  lectures  on  different  »uhi*cu  ir  na- 


tural philosophy,  but  they  wcro  never  prepared,  nor  perhaps 
intended  for  publication.  A  valuable  treatise  which  he  hii 
composed  on  the  elements  of  algebra,  appeared  at  Cam- 
bridge in  I  740,  in  two  vols.  4to. ;  and  another  on  fluxion*  n 
Svo ,  including  a  commentary  on  some  part*  of  Newton's 
•Piincipia,'  came  out  in  the  year  1756. 

In  order  to  perform  arithmetical  computations,  Saunder- 
son used  a  square  board  divided  by  lines  at  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  asunder,  and  parallel  to  the  sides,  into  many  small 
squares,  each  of  w  hich  was  pierced  with  nine  holes  in  three 
parallel  rows.  Small  pins  were  placed  by  the  hand  in  these 
holes,  and  the  value  of  a  digit  was  indicated  by  the  particular 
hole,  in  each  square,  in  which  the  pin  was  placed.  A  pin  with 
a  lar^e  head  placed  in  the  centre  hole  denoted  zero,  and  one 
w  ild  a  small  head  in  the  same  hole  indicated  unity.  A  large- 
licuded  pin  in  the  centre,  with  a  small-headed  pin  in  the 
first  hole  of  the  first  row,  expressed  the  number  2  ;  a  large- 
headed  pin  in  the  centre,  with  a  small-headed  pin  in  the 
second  hole  of  the  first  row,  expressed  the  number  3 ;  and 
so  i>n.    The  process  is  described  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
'  Elements  of  Algebra,'  and  it  is  evident  that  by  such  means 
any  number  may  be  easily  expressed,  and  any  arithmetical 
operation  performed.    He  used  the  same  machine  for  re- 
prtscnling  geometrical  diagrams;  the  pins  being  placed  at 
the  angles  of  the  figure,  and  connected  by  threads  winch 
indicated  the  lines. 

His  ideas  of  the  forms  which  plane  or  solid  figures  would 
assume  when  viewed  by  an  eye  placed  in  a  giveu  position, 
were  remarkably  correct  and  distinct;  and  we  are  informed 
by  Dr.  Reid  U»<juiry  into  tfte  Human  Min<L  ch.  6\  that  be 
understood  the  rules  of  perspective  and  the  projections  of  the 
sphere.  But  tho  mental  process  by  which  he  acquired  this 
kind  of  information  was  probably  peculiar  to  himself;  for 
Dr.  Reid  states  that  onco  in  conversation  Saunderson  ac- 
knowledged that  be  hud  found  great  difficulty  in  under- 
standing Dr.  Halley's  demonstration,  that  the  angle  mule 
by  two  circles  of  the  sphere  was  equal  lo  the  angle  made 
by  their  projections  on  a  plane,  adding  that  when  be  con- 
sidered the  proposition  in  his  own  way  he  became  aware  of 
its  truth. 

Dr.  Saunderson  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  senses  of 
feeling  and  hearing.  It  is  said  that  he  could  distinguish 
(rue  from  counterfeit  Roman  medals  by  the  different  de- 
grees of  their  smoolhne&s;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  some 
students  were  taking  tho  sun's  altitude  in  the  garden  of 
Christ's  College,  he  could  tell,  by  some  effect  of  the  air  upou 
his  person,  when  very  light  clouds  were  passing  over  toe 
disk  of  the  luminary.  When  he  entered  a  room,  he  could 
judge  of  its  magnitude  and  of  his  distance  from  the  wails  • 
by  the  sound  of  his  footsteps.  Iu  his  youth  he  had  learned 
to  play  on  the  flute;  and  it  is  said  that  be  succeeded  so  well 
as  to  give  room  to  suppose  that  if  he  had  applied  himself  to 
music,  he  might  have  excelled  in  it  to  as  great  a  degree  as 
in  mathematics. 

Saunderson  is  described  as  having  been  extrcmelv  pas- 
sionate. He  was  imbued  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  truth,  but  he  loo  often  expressed  his  sentiments 
wuh  a  freedom  which  caused  him  to  have  many  enemies. 
It  may  be  said  that  he  was  bctior  qualified  to  inspire  admi- 
ration than  to  make  or  preserve  friends.  He  is  accused 
moreover  of  having  been  decidedly  a  sceptic  in  matters  con- 
cerning religion. 

SAURAT,  a  town  in  F  ranee,  in  the  department  of 
Ariegc,  not  far  from  Tarascon.  The  inhabitants,  who,  ia 
1831,  amounted  to  2563  for  tho  town,  or  5014  for  the  com- 
mune, are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wrought-iron, 
into  which  the  oro  is  immediately  converted.  Charcoal  is 
the  fuel  exclusively  employed.  The  ore  is  obtained  in  th» 
neighbourhood.    There  are  two  fairs  in  the  year. 

SAUR1ANS  {aavpos,  or  oavpa,  a  lizard),  the  term  by 
which  the  great  family  of  Lizards  is  generally  designated. 
The  animal  forms  mora  strictly  included  tinder  it  are  those 
comprised  under  the  genus  Laceria  of  Linnwus  (after 
deducting  tho  Crocodiliansand  the  Salamanders),  and  under 
the  genus  Draco  of  the  same  author. 

To  these,  Cuvier  observes,  the  family  Anguis  might  even 
be  joined,  because  their  osteology,  especially  that  of  the 
head,  resembles  the  osseous  structure  of  many  of  the 
Lizards. 

In  the  largo  acceptation  of  the  term  Sauriant,  the  Ptcr»- 
dactyles,  Enaliosaurians,  and  Crocodiles  arc  included. 

The  general  arrangement  of  this  order  will  be  found 
under  the  article  Reptiles. 
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Organization. 

Skeleton. — If  we  take  the  living  forms  collected  under  the 
genera  of  Linnmus  abovo  mentioned,  after  eliminating  from 
the  genus  Lacerta  the  groups  above  excepted,  we  shall  find 
that  all  the  animals  have  a  similar  structure  of  the  skull,  of 
the  shoulder-blade,  and  of  the  ot  hyoides,  or  that  they 
exhibit  but  slight  variations  in  the  composition  and  propor- 
tion of  the  parts,  whilst  they  differ  considerably  from  the 
Crocodiles  and  Tortoises,  and  still  more  from  the  Salaman- 
ders, as  Cuvier,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  has  observed. 

Skull. — Cuvier  remarks  that  the  common  characters  of 
this  family,  relatively  to  the  osteology  of  the  head,  consist 
principally  of  the  following  points: — 

1.  The  four  ordinary  occipital  bones  form  the  ring  which 
surrounds  the  enccphalon  backwards.  The  lateral  occipital 
is  not  divided  into  two,  as  in  the  Tortoise*.  In  front  of 
the  occipital  bones  aro  placed  the  sphenoid  below,  and 
the  ot  petrosum  laterally :  the  parietal  covers  the  whole 
like  a  roof. 

'2.  The  sphenoid  bone  is  visiblo  throughout  its  inferior 
surface ;  the  pterygoi'dians,  forming  a  simple  continuation 
of  the  palatine  bones,  are  prolonged  to  the  internal  border 
of  the  tympanic  cavities  (caissesj,  not  touching  the  sphe- 
noid, except  upon  a  lateral  tuberosity  of  that  bone,  and  not 
uniting  together. 

3.  Tho  sphenoid  is  prolonged  forwards  into  a  cartilagi- 
nous stein  upon  which  the  interorbitary  parti  lion  is  elevated ; 
and  in  this  last,  various  joints  of  ossifications  show  them- 
selves, which  belong  to  the  ethmoid  bone. 

4.  The  bone  analogous  to  tho  ot  petrosum,  which  is  not 
hidden  by  the  tympanic  cavity,  is  extended  outwards,  and 
forms,  between  the  sphenoid  and  the  occipital  bones,  the 
whole  of  the  postorior  lateral  wall  of  the  cranium. 

5.  Tho  anterior  lateral  wall  of  the  cranium,  from  the  ot 
petrorum  to  the  interorbitary  partition,  is  membranous,  and 
contains  only  on  each  side  a  bone  of  various  configuration 
according  to  tho  species,  the  temporal  ala  and  the  orbitary 
ala. 

6.  An  osseous  stem  rises  from  tho  upper  border  of  tho 
pterygoidian,  where  it  is  articulated  in  a  fosset  up  to  the 
lateral  or  parietal  border,  where  it  is  attached  by  a  ligament. 
Some  anatomists,"  says  Cuvier,  have  thought  that  they 
saw  in  it  the  analogue  of  the  temporal  ala,  but  it  does  not 
fulfil  the  functions  of  that  process;  others*  have  named  it 
tymj anic,  without  even  a  perceptible  motive,  however  dis- 
tant, for  such  a  determination.  One  cannot  even  say  that 
it  is  properly  comprised  in  the  wall  of  the  cranium,  and  this 
wall  has  aUo  sometimes  in  the  thickness  of  its  membranes 
a  point  of  ossification  which  represents  the  true  temporal 
ala.  Cuvier  then  slates  that  he  would  cull  this  bone  tho 
columella.  Its  fuuetion  is  to  sustain  the  vault  of  the 
cranium,  which  is  not  otherwise  supported  in  front,  because 
tho  orbital  ala,  tho  temporal  ala,  and  the  ethmoid  bone  are 
in  great  part  membranous. 

7.  Tho  lateral  occipital  bone  has  a  part  projecting  out- 
wards, to  which  aro  united  by  their  extremities  the  roas- 
loi'dian,  which  is  very  much  reduced,  and  tho  temporal 
bones;  to  this  common  reunion  of  lite  three  bones  is  sus- 
pended the  tympanic  bone,  which  descends  vertically  to 
serve  as  a  pedicle  to  tho  lower  jaw.  This  bone,  most  fre- 
quently, is  nut  atlached,  except  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
tympanum;  and  the  rest  of  the  contour  of  that  membrane, 
as  well  as  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  is  car- 
tilauinous  or  even  only  simply  membranous. 

The  Eustachian  tube  is  only  a  wide  communication  of 
the  tympanic  cavity  to  tho  posterior  part  of  the  moulh,  bo- 
tween  the  extremity  of  the  pterygoidian  and  (he  sphenoid. 
In  the  recent  animal  it  answers  to  that  part  of  the  insido  of 
the  mouth  near  the  articulation  of  the  jaws,  and  the  com- 
munication U  sometime*  so  opeu  that  the  ossiculum  audi- 
I  us  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  mouth  or  in  tho  pharynx.  The 
cavity  of  the  vestibule  is  formed  in  common  by  the  as  petro- 
sum, the  lateral  occipital,  and  the  superior  occipital.  The 
fenestra  oralis,  where  the  ossiculum  auditus  is  attached,  is 
common  to  the  os  petrosum  and  the  external  occipital. 
Under  it  is  a  wider  aperture,  pierced  in  the  lateral  occipital 
bone  only,  and  at  tho  bottom  of  which  are  two  boles,  one 
anterior,  which  goes  into  the  cranium,  and  one  posterior, 
which  is  the  fenestra  rotunda,  and  leads  into  a  fosset  of  the 
vestibular  caviiy,  which  represents  the  cochlea. 

•  Okon  and  Spin. 


8.  The  transverse  bone  unites  tho  pterygoidian  bone  tj 
tho  jugal  and  the  maxillary,  as  in  tho  crocodile. 

9.  The  palatine  bones  have  no  palatine  laminre,  or,  at 
least,  these  lamina)  aro  not  sufficiently  extended  to  unite  ; 
and  the  posterior  bony  nostrils  are  great  holes  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  vault  of  the  palate,  between  the  maxillary  bones, 
the  vomers,  and  the  palatine  Iwnes. 

10.  The  extremities  of  the  external  bony  nostrils  are 
always  separated  in  the  skeleton  by  an  internasal  apo- 
physis of  the  intermaxillary  and  sometimes  of  the  maxillary 
bone. 

For  the  rest,  the  division  of  the  frontal  bone  into  the 
principal,  the  anterior,  and  tho  posterior,  and  the  other 
ostoological  circumstances,  are  as  in  the  tortoises  and  cro- 
codiles. 

This  constitution  of  tho  cranium  of  the  Saurians,  adds 
Cuvier,  which  will  also  servo  to  explain  that  of  birds, 
requires  to  be  discussed  and  proved;  and  he,  accordingly 
addresses  himself  to  the  task. 

He  observes  that  thero  is  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
occipital  bones,  which  are  four  in  number,  as  in  the  croco- 
diles and  mammals.  The  principal  frontal  and  the  parieial 
bones  may  be  demonstrated  to  be  what  they  are  by  tho 
same  arguments  as  hold  good  in  tho  crocodile  and  in  the 
tortoise.  These  arguments  are  also  perfectly  applicable  to 
the  anterior  and  posterior  frontal  bones,  to  the  lachrymal 
bones,  to  the  mamillaries  and  tho  intcrmoxillaries.  It  is 
then,  as  usual,  in  tho  region  of  the  temples  and  of  the  ear 
that  some  difficulties  remain ;  but  these  are  easily  disposed 
of  when  we  consider  each  of  the  pieces  which  compose  it  in 
the  genera,  which  offer  tangible  analogies  with  the  croco- 
diles and  tortoises.  Thus,  the  nature  of  the  os  petrosum  is 
determined,  as  in  the  crocodile  and  in  the  tortoise,  bv  tho 
part  which  it  takes  in  the  constitution  of  the  internal  ear, 
and  especially  of  the  vestibular  cavity,  as  well  as  by  the 
notch  for  the  exit  of  the  nerve  of  the  fifth  pair. 

The  tympanic  bono  is  nearly  always  reduced  to  a  pris- 
matic form,  does  not  consolidate  (ne  s'engrdne  point)  with 
the  other  bones  to  form  a  part  of  the  solid  envelope  of  the 
head,  and  seems  in  the  skeleton  to  bo  nothing  but  a  pedicle 
for  the  lower  jaw.  But  besides  that  the  tympanum  is 
always  attached  to  it.  it  will  be  found  on  examination,  in 
tho  dragon  for  instance,  in  the  form  of  a  drum,  more 
hollow  and  with  edges  more  relict- ted  (revenuns  en 
avant)  than  in  the  tortoises  themselves,  having  behind,  as 
in  the  tortoises,  a  notch  for  the  ossiculum  audit  us.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  its  cavity  does  not  extend  into  the 
mastoi'dian.  In  the  scink  it  is  still  more  wide  and  concave, 
whilst  it  is  less  closed  by  the  ed^cs  than  in  the  dragon. 
The  scink  also  exhibits  a  striking  analogy  with  the  tortoises, 
inasmuch  as  that  its  temporal  bone  is  covered  by  a  lamina 
of  the  parietal  bone,  which  unites  with  a  great  enlargement 
of  the  posterior  frontal,  and  with  the  temporal,  placed  and 
notched  as  in  certain  tortoises,  but  longer  and  narrower 
Thus,  the  masioidian  bone  must  bo  recognised  as  such, 
notwithstanding  its  extreme  smallness.  The  common 
lizard  has  the  same  covering  on  the  temporal  bone,  and, 
moreover,  all  the  upper  part  of  its  orbit  is  covered  by  an 
expansion  of  the  anterior  frontal  bone. 

The  lower  jaw  of  the  Saurians  is  composed  of  six  bones 
on  each  side,  as  in  the  crocodile  and  tortoise,  but  rather 
otherwise  disposed,  and  producing  a  general  form  which  is 
somewhat  different;  thus  the  coronoid  apophysis  projects 
very  much,  and  is  placed  more  forward;  the  lower  ungle 
has  also  a  more  forward  position,  and  the  dental  part  is 
shorter  in  proportion. 

The  dental  bone  docs  not  carry  the  teeth  in  alveoli  or 
sockets,  as  in  tho  crocodile,  but  they  adhere  to  its  internal 
surface.  Its  external  surface  is  united  backwards  by  a 
squamous  suture  to  those  of  tho  complementary,  the  sur- 
angular,  and  stibangulai-  portions.  The  part  of  tho  internal 
surface  of  tho  dental  bone,  which  the  opercular  bone  covers 
below  and  behind  the  teeth,  varies  much  in  exient  in  dif- 
ferent subgenera.  The  opercular  bone  is  united  backwards 
to  the  internal  surface  of  the  complementary,  the  articular, 
and  angular  portions,  and  often  to  that  of  the  suraugulur 
portion. 

The  complementary  portion  forms  alone  the  great  coronoid 
apophysis,  extends  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  jaw  in  front  of 
that  apophysis,  and  descends  backwards  to  the  internal  sur- 
face, where  it  traverses  the  surangular  to  unite  itself  wnh 
the  articular  portion. 

The  articular  portion  furnishes  the  glenoid  facet,  and  the 
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apophysis,  which  is  behind  it.  for  iho  digastric  muscle,  and 
has  oftmi  even  a  small  epiphysis  at  the  extremity  of  this 
apophysis;  it  advances  to  the  internal  surface,  and  even 
sometimes  along  the  inferior  border  to  the  opercular 
bono. 

The  angular  portion  extends  under  tho  portion  of  the 
lower  border,  which  is  between  the  lower  angle  on  one  side, 
and  the  dental  or  opercular  portion  on  the  other.  It  is  not 
always  that  the  angle  of  the  jaw  entirely  belongs  to  this,  for 
tho  opercular  bone  sometimes  contributes  to  form  it. 

The  surangular  portion  occupies  nearly  tho  whole  of  tho 
external  surface  of  the  superior  moiety  between  the  four 
other  bones  which  are  seen  on  this  aspect.  It  forms  the 
upper  border  between  the  coronoid  apophysis  and  the  arti- 
culation. 

For  the  entrance  of  the  nertes  and  vessels  there  is  a  great 
opening  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  coronoid  apophysis, 
between  the  complementary,  the  surangular,  and  tho  arti- 
cular portions ;  and  for  their  exit  there  are  holes  at  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  dental  bone  and  on  the  internal  surface 
of  the  opercular  bone.  The  number  and  the  position  of  these 
holes  vary  according  to  tho  subgenera  and  species.  The 
surangular  portion  generally  has  two. 

Such  are  the  general  dispositions,  noticed  by  Cuvier, 
common  to  all  the  Saurians ;  and  he  proceeds  to  point  out 
the  principal  differences  observable  in  the  subgenera. 

The  same  distinguished  zoologist  remarks  that  the  os 
hyoldes  becomes  important  in  proportion  as  wo  approach 
the  fishes  ;  and  he  observes  that  in  man  it  is  composed  of 
five  parts:  viz.  a  body  in  the  form  of  a  flattened  transversal 
arch  ;  two  anterior  and  very  long  horns,  which  proceed  to 
attach  themselves  to  the  temporal  bone  below  the  meatus 
audi  tori  us,  and  of  which  the  upper  part  is  there  soldered  at 
a  very  early  period,  and  takes  the  name  of  the  styloid  pro* 
cess  of  the  temporal  bone;  whilst  the  lower  part,  for  a  long 
lime  simply  ligamentous,  has  below,  at  the  point  of  junction 
with  the  body,  an  osseous  grain  (cor mi  minus) ;  and  finally, 
two  posterior  bony  cornua  (cornua  mujora)  supporting  the 
larynx  by  means  of  a  ligament  which' attaches  to  them  the 
thyroid  cartilage. 
The  numerous  variations  which  this  bone  of  the  tongue 
resents  iu  the  class  Mammalia,  depend  on  the  form  of  its 
ly,  on  the  more  or  less  prompt  soldering  which  takes 
place  with  the  posterior  cornua,  and  on  the  form  and  the 
proportion  of  the  pieces  of  the  anterior  cornua.  Very  often 
iu  the  Ruminants,  tho  Soli  pedes,  and  the  Cetaceans,  the 
body  takes,  in  becoming  soldered  to  the  posterior  cornua, 
the  shape  of  a  crescent;  and  it  often  happens  also,  espe- 
cially in  the  two  first  families,  that  it  produces  anteriorly  a 
moro  or  less  long  apophysis;  but  the  anterior  horns  are 
always  suspended  to  tho  cranium,  and  nearly  without  ex- 
ception to  a  small  apophysis  of  the  os  petrosum  and  to  the 
neighbouring  part  of  the  tympanic  cavity. 

This  suspension  dues  not  take  place  in  those  biids  in 
which  the  anterior  horns  run  round  the  back  of  the  cranium 
[Woodpeckers  ;  Trochilid.k], and  ate  only  there  attached 
by  muscles  and  cellular  substance. 

The  body  of  the  tongue-bone  is  most  frequently  of  a 
rhomboVdal  form.  To  its  posterior  part  is  articulated  or 
soldered  a  slender  unequal  bone  on  which  the  larynx  re- 
poses, and  which  singly  represents  the  two  posterior  cornua ; 
and  to  its  anterior  part  another  bone,  sometimes  double, 
which  penetrates  into  the  tongue,  and  which  Cuvier  names 
the  lingual  bone.  The  anterior  horns  consist  generally  of 
only  two  pieces. 

Cuvier  then  refers  to  a  prior  part  of  his  work,  iii  which  he 
had  pointed  out  the  simplicity  of  the  os  hyoldes  in  the  cro- 
codile, and  the  variety  of  that  bone  in  different  tortoises.  In 
the  Saurians  it  offers  some  relations  with  that  of  the  birds  ; 
but  its  composition  is  more  complex.  It  generally  consists 
of  a  simple  body  and  two  pairs  of  cornua,  to  which  a  third 
is  sometimes  added.  The  body  always  gives  off  anteriorly  a 
slender  stem,  which  is  prolonged  more  or  less  into  a  carti- 
lage which  penetrates  into  the  tongue.  The  anterior  horns 
are  variously  reflected,  and  the  posterior  horns  differently 
directed  according  to  tho  species.  With  regard  to  those  of 
the  third  pair,  they  ex  st  but  rarely,  and  sometimes  are 
rather  posterior  productions  of  the  body  than  particular 
horns. 

Cuvier  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  diversities  in  the  dif- 
ferent fumilies,  &c ;  and  he  remarks  that  the  os  hyoidet  of 
the  Saurians  continues  with  lmle  change  to  the  Ophisauri, 
the  Orvets  (Anguish  and  the  Amphisbcence.   In  the  two 


former  the  anterior  bom  is  nearly  reduced  to  a  1 
state;  but  tho  posterior  one  is  well  ossified.  In  the  Am- 
phi&baino?  the  second  articulation  of  the  anterior  horn  is  re- 
duced to  a  simple  vestige.  There  is  none  in  the  third  horn. 
The  os  hyoidet  in  tho  true  serpents  is  reduced  to  two  long 
cartilaginous  filaments,  which  only  sustain  forwards,  as  the 
sole  vestige  of  the  body,  a  species  of  membrane,  hardly  dis- 
cernible in  those  which  are  not  very  large. 

The  teeth  in  the  true  Saurians  are  not  placed  in  sockets 
nor  are  those  which  arc  to  replace  the  teeth  which  are  lost  or 
shed  produced  in  the  cavities  of  the  old  teeth ;  but  t  he  gela- 
tinous germs  of  the  teeth  adhere  to  the  internal  surface  of 
the  dental  bone  without  having  any  bony  partitions  betsccti 
them,  and  sometimes  without  being  guarded  on  the  internal 
side  by  a  lamina  of  that  bone:  in  the  latter  case  their  bases 
are  only  separated  from  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  by  the  gum. 
The  base  is  not  divided  into  roots ;  but  when  the  tooth  grows, 
tho  same  phenomenon  is  manifested  as  is  seen  in  fishes  The 
gelatinous  nucleus  becomes  ossified;  it  unties  itself  inti- 
mately on  one  side  to  the  bone  of  the  jaw,  whilst  it  contracts 
on  the  other  an  intimate  adherence  with  the  tooth  which  it 
has  exuded;  the  tooth  then  appears  hko  a  prominence,  aa 
apophysis  of  the  jaw,  only  it  is  coveted  with  enamel,  whilst 
its  base  is  naked  and  purely  osseous,  and  around  this  base 
are  to  bo  seen  stri©  and  little  pores  by  which  tho  vc^e/s 
have  penetrated  or  still  penetrate  into  its  internal  cam  v. 
and  which  also  mark  the  spot  where  the  rupture  will  lake 
place  when  this  tooth  must  yield  up  its  place.  The  new 
teeth  spring  not  in  the  cavity  of  the  old  ones,  as  in  tbe  cro- 
codile, but  near  the  internal  surface  of  their  base,  or  in  cer- 
tain species  in  the  thickness  of  the  bone  above  or  below  th« 
base  according  to  the  jaw.  In  the  last  case  which  tikes 
place,  for  example,  in  tho  Monitors  and  tho  Dragons,  it 
forms  for  itself  in  the  bone  a  cavity  which  lodges  during  a 
certain  time  the  pulpy  nucleus  and  the  crown  which  i» pro- 
duced above.  This  cavity  opens  by  degrees  to  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  dental  bone.  In  the  other  case  the  pulpy  nucleus 
is  developed  simply  under  the  gum ;  but  in  proportion  as  it* 
crown  increases  in  growth,  it  often  forms  a  notch  in  the 
base  of  the  nearest  tooth,  where  it  is  partially  enclosed. 
Then  it  is  that  one  might  believe  that  the  new  tooth  is  eu- 
closed  in  the  old  one,  but  it  is  never  entirely  enveloped  in  it. 
But,  continues  Cuvier,  in  whatever  manner  the  new  tooth 
comes,  the  time  arrives  when  its  increase  en  ti  dy  pushes 
out  the  old  tooth,  producing  on  its  ossiGed  base  a  species  of 
necrosis,  which  breaks  off  its  adherence  to  the  jaw  and 
causes  it  to  fall  out.  This  is  not  a  rupture  in  some  degree 
spontaneous,  like  that  of  the  old  anilers  of  slags,  »h*h 
fall  before  their  successors  have  budded.  (Ossemens  Fm- 
siles.) 

Professor  Owen,  in  his  valuable  chapter  on  tbe  'Teeth  of 
Saurians'  (Odontography,  pt.  ii., p.  234,ctseq.).  commences 
his  inquiry  with  the  Ophtsaurians,  observing  that  there  are 
several  genora  of  reptiles,  which,  like  the  true  snakes,  arc 
externally  devoid  of  locomotive  extremities,  or  have  them 
indicated  only  by  minute  rudiments,  but  ore  covered  by 
small  uniform  scales,  and  resemble  the  Saurians  much  more 
than  the  Ophidians  in  their  anatomical  structure,  especially 
in  the  fixed  condrtion  of  the  jaws,  which  cannot  be  diva- 
ricated laterally,  or  rotated  backwaids  and  forwards  upon 
a  moveable  tympanic  pedicle.  These  snake  lizards,  be 
observes,  have  always  intermaxillary  as  well  as  maxillary 
teeth. 

In  the  Amphitbtpniaiis,  Professor  Owen  remarks  that 
there  are  both  plcurodont  and  acrodotit  species,  as  in  the 
truo  Saurians;  but  the  pleurodonls arc  the  most  numerous, 
and  have  their  teeth  applied  against  the  internal  surface  of 
an  external  alveolar  wall.  In  Trogonnphis  however  the 
teeth  are  blended  by  their  whole  base  with  the  alveolar 
ridge,  arc  so  closely  approximated  that  they  cohere,  and 
are  unequal,  conical,  subcomprcsscd,  and  obtuse.  Tbe 
intermaxillary  teeth  are  in  unequal  number,  the  middle 
azygos  tooth  heinp  longer  than  the  rest. 

In  Chirotes,  Professor  Owen  found  the  teeth  slightly 
curved,  simple,  and  nearly  equal,  with  the  exception  of  the 
azygos  intermaxillary  tooth,  which  is  longer  than  the  rwt- 
They  are  small  at  first,  but  increase  as  they  are  placed  back- 
wards. 

In  Amph!s».«*a,  the  teeth  are  short  and  conical;  fire 
are  fixed  to  the  intermaxillary  bone,  of  which  the  middle 
tooth  is  longest ;  five  teeth  arc  on  each  superior  maxillary, 
and  eight  on  each  prrmandibular  bone ;  the  first  tooth  short, 
the  second  and  third  longest. 
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The  typical  Blind  worms  or  Anguian*  [Or  vet]  have, 
according  to  the  Profossor,  only  maxillary  teeth ;  the  palatine 
teeth  being  absent.  In  AnguisfragHis  [Blind-worm]  the 
fir-l  five  of  the  upper  tceih  on  each  side  are  small,  with  cut- 
ting edges,  art rt  nre  placed  on  the  intermaxiilarics ;  the  next 
ci^lit  are  much  larger,  pointed,  and  recurved,  and  are  se- 
parated by  intervals.  In  general  form  therefore,  Mr.  Owen 
observes,  the  teeth  of  the  true  Anguis  adhere  to  the  Ophi- 
dian type;  but  in  the  Ophiomerus,  or  miliary  blind-worm, 
and  in  the  Aentttias  [Javelin  Snake],  they  arc  conical,  ob- 
tuse, and  straight.  In  the  subgenera  Lerhla,  Ablepharu*. 
llyntftrtpu*,  Dibamus,  TyphJinm,  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
of  blind-worms,  the  teeth  are  likewise  simple  and  conical. 

Tl.c  Pseuihpu*  fli.Y<i«i  [Scheltopusik]  is  furnished 
with  sixteen  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  upper  j*w,and  twelve 
fihe  latter  in  a  continuous  series)  in  the  lower  jaw.  A  me- 
dian inicrva)  separates  the  two  lateral  series  in  the  upper 
jnw.  The  anterior  teeth  in  both  jaws  are  conical  and  ob- 
tuse; the  posterior  teeth  have  a  hemispherical  triturating 
crown.  The  pnlute  is  armed  with  small  conical  and  simple 
teeth,  which  are  arranged  in  one  moderately  long  row  on 
each  side. 

Ophismtrus  is  provided  with  a  close-set  row  of  simple 
teeth  in  both  jaws,  and  Professor  Owen  observes  that  these 
gla«s-»nakes  very  remarkably  repeat  a  dental  character  ob- 
servable in  certain  Batrach'ians,  especially  the  Newts  of 
the  same  continent  to  which  these  Opliisaurs  are  peculiar; 
for  they  have  teeth  at  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  arranged  in 
several  rows,  chiefly  supported  by  the  pterygoids,  anu  in  a 
small  proportion  by  the  palatine  bones.  The  teeth  com- 
posing this  'palatal  pavement'  are  short  and  conical;  the 
maxillary  teeth  are  described  as  subcylmdrical  and  simple. 
1  he  entire  number  of  teeth  amounts  to  twenty  on  each  side 
of  the  upper  jaw,  and  eighteen  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw. 

No  palatal  teeth  have  been  detected  in  Rmtodactylux,  in 
which  the  maxillary  teeth  are  slightly  compressed  with  a 
tricuspid  crown.  The  intermaxillary  teeth  are  conical  and 
simple.    Tha  teeth  are  close  set  and  equal. 

Ecpleoput  is  similar  in  its  dentition  to  Pantodactyltts, 
villi  the  exception  of  the  inequality  in  the  maxillary  teeth, 
and  their  termination  in  a  simple  obtuse  summit. 

In  the  Monodactyle  or  Anguine  lizard  ( Lacerta  Monndac- 
tyla,  Shaw ;  Chamtesaurus,  Dum.  et  Bib.)  these  teeth  are 
suheylindrical  and  obtusely  pointed ;  and,  as  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding genera,  there  are  no  palatal  teeth.  In  the  betero- 
dactyle  Ckalcit  [Chalcides]  the  maxillary  teeth  are  slightly 
compressed,  straight,  and  divided  into  two  or  three  obtuse 
points.  Those  of  the  annulated  Chalcis  are  described  as 
coni<-al  and  terminating  in  a  simple  obtuse  summit.  In 
neither  species  are  the  teeth  implanted  in  sockets,  but  ap- 
plied to  the  inner  margin  of  the  alveolar  ridge. 

In  Znnurus  griseus  there  nre  about  twenty  equal,  conical, 
or  siibcylindi  ical.  obtuse  teeth  on  each  side. 

The  intermaxillary  teeth  of  Tnbnlonotut  and  Saurnphis 
aro  conical ;  ond  the  maxillary  teeth  are  straight  and  sub- 
cylindrical,  wiih  obtuse  summits.  There  are  no  teeth  on  the 
roof  of  the  mouih  of  theso  genera. 

In  Gerrhntaurus,  as  in  Tribotonntut,  the  intermaxillary 
and  anterior  maxillary  teeth  are  conical;  but  the  posterior 
teeth  are  compressed,  and  terminate  in  a  bilobed  summit. 
The  (Jerrhntauri  differ  further  in  having  a  row  of  small 
conical  teeth  on  each  pterygoid  bone. 

The  posterior  maxillary  teeth  of  Gerrhonohts  are  simply 
obtuse  at  the  summit,  and  the  pterygoid  teeth  are  not  so 
numerous. 

In  Bipks  (Scelnte*,  Filzinger)  the  teeth  arc  confined  to 
the  jaw-bones,  and  are  conical  and  simple.  The  same  den- 
tition is  characteristic  of  Sfj>s  [Scincoidians.]  Professor 
Owen  further  observes,  that  the  teeth  of  Seps  chalcid**  are 
very  small,  and  that  their  obtuse  apex  just  protrudes  above 
the  t'lim  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth ;  but  they  gradu- 
ally increase  in  size  as  they  are  placed  farther  back. 

The  Scincoidians,  or  smooth-scaled  lizards,  have  small 
mouths  and  slender  sharp  teeth,  fitted  apparently,  observes 
Professor  O  wen,  for  insect  food. 

The  teeth  in  Tropidophorus  are  described  as  straight, 
cylindrical,  simple,  slightly  compressed  at  the  summit,  and 
confined  to  the  jaws.  In  the  true  Scinks  {Sanctis,  Dum. 
et  Bibr.).  of  which  the  Scincus  officinalis  is  the  type,  the 
palate  also  is  furnished,  four  or  five  small  obtuse  teeth  being 
situated  on  each  pterygoid  bone.  The  maxillary  teeth  of 
Scincus  are  conical,  obtuse,  and  sometimes  slightly  in- 
curved. 
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The  palate  has  no  teeth  in  the  short-footed  Scinfcs 
{Sphenaps.  Wagler),  and  their  maxillary  teeth  are  conical, 
straight,  pointed,  smaller,  and  more  numerous  than  in  the 
common  Sank.  In  the  Galliwasps  (Diplogloisus)  the  jaws 
are  armed  with  equal,  close-set,  simple,  conical  teeth,  which 
nre  sometimes  subcompressed  at  the  crown.  The  palate  is 
toothless.  The  teeth  are  compressed,  and  their  crowns  are 
wedge  shaped  in  most  of  the  species  of  Gongtjlus,  Dum.  et 
Bibr.  They  are  equal,  conical,  and  only  slightly  compressed 
at  the  summit  in  the  subgenus  Eumeres.  In  the  cannated 
Scink  and  its  congeners  (Euprepes),  the  pterygoids  are  fur- 
nished with  teeth,  which  are  very  numerous  in  the  Golden 
Scink  (Euprepes  Cyprius),  each  of  whose  pteryguYds  sup- 
ports two  rows  of  short,  straight,  strong  conical  teeth  ;  the 
maxillary  teeth  resemble  those  of  the  other  Euprepes.  In 
a  largo  species  of  Scink  figured  by  Cuvier,  the  maxillary 
teeth  have  expanded  crowns  with  a  deutatcd  margin,  but 
the  pterygoid  teeth  are  wanting. 

In  a  genus  of  Australian  Sincoid  lizards  ( Cyclodus),  there 
is.  Professor  Owen  remarks,  a  difleicnce  from  the  rest  of 
the  tribe  in  the  subhemispherical  form  of  the  teeth,  which 
resemble  tubercles,  instead  of  mora  or  less  pointed  rones, 
and  the  species  manifest  a  corresponding  difference  in  their 
habits  and  tho  nature  of  their  fond.  The  dentition  of 
Cyclodus  nigroliiteut  is  accurately  figured  by  Mr  Owen,  in 
pi.  26.  fig.  7.  and  the  details,  to  which  We  refer  the  reader, 
arc  given  with  his  accustomed  clearness.  'All  the  teeth 
are,"  ho  observes, '  attached,  afier  thopleurodnnt  type,  by  their 
base  and  outer  margin  to  a  shallow  depression  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  external  alveolar  parapet.  The  germs  of  the  suc- 
ccssional  teeth  are  developed  at  the  inner  side  of  the  base 
of  their  predecessors,  which  they  excavate,  undermine,  and 
displace  in  the  usual  manner.  I  have  not  seen  any  speci- 
mens of  this  genus  which  had  the  branches  of  the  lower 
jaw  anchylosed  at  the  symphysis.  The  pterygoid  bones 
present  a'rugous  surface  at  the  place  where  they  ordinarily 
support  teeth.' 

In  the  Chameleons,  the  samo  author  states  that  the 
teeth  are  conical,  compressed,  trenchant,  with  the  summit 
simple,  or  terminating  in  three  points,  arranged  in  the  same 
longitudinal  line;  and  that,  in  most  species,  the  teeth 
gradually  increase  in  size,  and  become  wider  apart  ns  they 
are  situated  farther  back  upon  the  jaws.  Professor  Owen 
further  observes  that  the  teeth  are  so  completely  confluent 
with  the  alveolar  plate, as  to  appear,  externally,  when  in  placo, 
to  be  mere  processes  of  that  border  of  the  jaw ;  but,  ho 
remarks,  their  true  nature  is  evident  when  viewed  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  jaw.  The  number  of  teeth  Tary  in 
the  species. 

In  the  Agamanians,  or  Agaraoid  Lizards,  firming  the 
genus  Urnmtu/yz,  the  dentition,  which  at  first  sight  seems 
lo  consist  of  a  merely  notched  or  demoted  margin  of  the 
jaw,  resembles  (hat  of  the  Chameleons.  These  notches,  or 
processes,  are  however  true  teeth,  originally  developed  as 
independent  parts,  and  afterwards  becoming  confluent,  by 
their  base  and  a  great  part  of  the  outer  side,  with  the  alveolar 
parapet  of  bone.  Mr.  Owen  points  out,  in  continuation, 
that  in  the  young  of  Uromastyx  there  are  from  two  to  four 
anterior  or  intermaxillary  teeth,  which  subsequently  become 
nnchylosed  together,  so  as  to  appear  like  one  lobated  tooth. 
In  the  lower  jaw  the  crown  of  this  complex  tooth  is  received 
into  a  wide  interspace  between  the  two  anterior  teeth.  Tho 
molar  teeth  are  described  as  triangular  or  subcylindrical, 
with  rather  obtuse  and  subcompressed  summits,  approxi- 
mated, and  increasing  in  size  as  they  recede  backwards. 

In  the  common  Slellio,  Professor  Owen  found  most  of 
tho  teeth,  sixteen  or  seventeen  on  each  side,  triangular, 
with  a  small  cusp  before  and  behind,  and  two  larger  conical 
teeth,  liko  canines,  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  and 
lower  maxillary  bones.  Two  small  conical  teeth,  which 
have  no  correspondents  in  the  lower  jaw,  are  supported  by 
the  intermaxillary  bones. 

The  canines  of  the  Dragon  are  proportionally  longer 
than  thoso  of  Sttllio,  but  otherwise  the  dentition  is  ihe 
tame. 

There  is  a  resemblance  between  the  mutable  Agamte 
( Trapelut)  ond  the  SleUiones,  inasmuch  as  the  former  have 
two  conical  teeth  longer  than  the  rest,  beginning  the  scries 
in  the  lower  jaw  and  superior  maxillary  bones ;  but  the 
Agama  have  four  small  conical  intermediary  teeth,  with- 
out corresponding  teeth  below.  Seventeen  triangular  teeth 
were  found  to  succeed  the  canines  in  the  lower  jaw,  ond 
fifteen  in  the  upper  jaw,  in  Trapelus  ater.   Agama  orbi- 
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eularit  referable*  the  Trapeli  in  iU  dentition,  with  the 
exception  that  the  molar  tceih  behind  the  canines  axe  more 
conical. 

In  the  common  Calotet  the  inferior  maxillary  dental 
series  is  described  as  commencing  wilh ,  four  simple  conical 
teeth,  and  in  the  upper  jaw  with  six:  of  these  last.  Professor 
Owen  remarks  that  the  middle  smaller  ones  might  pass  for 
incisor*,  and  the  external  ones  for  canines:  behind  these  he 
describes  a  scries  of  molar  teeth  with  compressed  triangular 
and  tricuspid  crowns,  the  median  cusp  being  much  the 
longest  of  the  three :  these  teeth  increase  in  sue  towards  the 
back  part  of  the  jaw. 

In  the  Geckotiant  [Gecko]  the  teeth  are  more  pointed, 
more  [lender,  more  equable,  and  more  numerous  than  in 
the  preceding  group.  The  Professor  remarks  that  the  sum- 
mit of  the  tooth  is  always  simple,  and  that  tho  base  is  ob- 
liquely soldered  to  the  internal  surface  of  an  outer  alveolar 
parapet.  The  number  of  the  tet-th  varies  very  much  in  the 
different  subgenera ;  but  none  of  the  Geckotida  have  teeth 
on  the  roof  of  die  mouth. 

The  Ixuaniant  [Iouana]  are  next  noticed  by  Professor 
Owen  as  characterised,  like  the  preceding  groups,  by  a  short 
coulra<iilo  tongue,  slightly  notched  at  its  extremity,  but,  as 
lie  remarks,  they  arc  distinguished  for  the  most  part  by 
having  teeth  on  the  pterygoid  bone,  and  also  by  the  rom- 
pliraied  form  of  tho  crown  uf  tho  maxillary  teeth  in  the 
typical  genera,  the  species  uf  which  subsist  chiefly  on  vege- 
table substances.  In  most  of  the  family  the  teeth  are  set 
in  a  common  shallow  oblique  alveolar  groove,  and  are  sol- 
dered to  excavations  on  tho  inner  surface  of  the  outer  wall 
of  the  gioovc. 

The  following  genera  arc  enumerated  by  MM.  Dumeril 
and  Bibron  as  showing  the  plcurodont  type  of  dentition, 
and  as  being  also  furnished  with  pterygoid  teeth,  viz. : — 
Polychrut,  Urottroyhu*.  Analit,  Coryth»fhane$,  Bati  litem, 
Aploponnlu*.  Ambl>jrh>ju<hu$,  Iguana,  Melnpoceriu,  Cy- 
ciurus,  Bruehyl<i}>hut,  Leiosarus,  Hyptibatet,  ProcMretet, 
Ecphymotct,  Stenoceicut,  and  Oplurui-  Bui  the  following 
pleurotlonts,  Hyptranodon,  Tntptdoiepit,  Phrynotoma,  and 
Callitaurut  have  no  pterygoid  teeth. 

In  the  genera  Ittiurm,  Caiotet,  Lophyrut,  Otocrypiit, 
and  Chlamydotaurus  among  the  Acrodonts,  the  maxillary 
teeth  may,  Professor  Owen  observes,  be  divided  into  an- 
lerior,  laniary,  and  posterior  molar  teeth;  and  he  slates 
thai  no  Iguanian  lizard  has  teeth  on  the  palatine  bones. 

'The  most  strictly  vegetable-feeding  reptile*.'  says  the 
Professor, '  are  the  true  Iguana  and  the  Amblyrhynchi ; 
yet  the  size  of  the  teeth,  their  mode  of  implantation,  and 
the  limited  motions  of  the  jaws  permit  only  an  imperfect 
comminution  of  the  food  by  these  instruments;  and  their 
summits  are  rather  chipped  off  than  ground  down  by  use. 
The  appearance  of  abrasion  it  greatest  in  the  posterior 
teeth ;  especially  in  the  Iguana  comuta,  in  which  the 
crowns  of  the  teeth  are  thicker  than  in  the  Iguana  tuber- 
culatum and  make  a  nearer  approach  to  the  very  remark- 
able form  of  tooth  that  characterises  the  gigantic  Iguana- 
don. 

'Before  however  proceeding  to  describe  the  teeth  of  this 
extinct  lizard,  I  shall  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  micro- 
scopio  structure  of  the  teeth  of  the  existing  Iguana.  In 
both  the  common  and  horned  species  the  teeth  consist  of  a 
body  of  simple  compact  dentine,  with  tho  crown  covered 
externally  by  a  thin  layer  of  enamel,  and  the  fang  with  an 
investment  of  cement.  The  dentine,  viewed  by  transmitted 
light  in  a  thin  horizontal  section,  exhibits  minute calcigerous 
tubes  in  a  clear  substance,  radiating  from  a  simple  conical 
pulp-cavity,  which  is  widely  open  at  the  base  of  the  tooth, 
and  continues  in  a  linear  form  into  the  crown  of  the  tooth  ; 
the  calcigerous  tubes  at  the  base  of  the  tooth  proceed  in  an 
irregular  sinuous  course,  at  right  angles  to  the  axia  of  the 
tooth:  above  this  part  they  sweep  outwards  in  a  graceful 
curve,  with  the  concavity  turned  towards  the  base  of  the 
tooth ;  as  they  approach  the  summit  of  the  tooth,  they 
gradually  incline  towards  it.  and  those  from  the  apex  to  the 
pulp-fissure  proceed  directly  in  the  axis  of  the  tooth ; 
throughout  their  course  the  calcigerous  tubes  are  disposed 
in  minute  undulations,  and  they  send  off  from  the  con- 
cave side  of  the  primary  flexures  numerous  short  parallel 
branches,  at  an  angle  of  45s;  the  branches  rise  less 
regularly  the  nearer  tho  main  tube  is  to  its  origin  from 
the  pulp  cavity.  The  diameter  of  the  calcigerous  tubes  is 
vWh  of  an  inch :  their  interspaces  are  equal  to  between 
or  four  of  their  diameters.   In  general  they  do  not 


divide  until  within  a  short  distance  from  the  peripheryof 
the  tooth,  near  which  they  subdivide  frequently.  .  .  .  The 
tubes  at  the  base  of  the  tooth  divido  nearer  their  origin,  and 
more  frequently.  .  .  The  pulp-cavity  in  old  teeth  becomes 
occupied  by  a  certain  coarse  bone,  characterised  by  large 
irregularly  shaped  calcigerous  cells,  and  the  interspaces  are 
filled  with  irregular  moss-like  reticulations  of  tubes. 
Branches  of  the  pulp-cavity  are  never  continued  in  the 
form  of  medullary  canals  into  the  substance  of  the  dentine 
in  the  existing  Iguana*.  .  .  .  The  germs  or  the  succewional 
teeth  ore  developed  from  the  mucous  membrane  covering 
the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  those  in  place.  The  apox  of 
the  dentalcd  crown  is  first  formed ;  by  its  pressuru  it  ex- 
cites absorption  of  the  base  of  tbo  fixed  tooth,  and  siwo 
undormiues  it,  and  then  occupies  the  recess  in  the  alveolar 
plate  in  the  interspace  of  the  two  adjoining  fixed  teeth. 
After  the  crown  is  completed,  tho  rest  of  the  tooth  forms  a 
contracted  and  elongated  fang,  which  at  first  is  hollow,  then 
becomes  consolidated  by  ossification  of  the  remaining  pulp, 
and  afterwards  a  secoud  time  excavated  by  the  pressure  of 
a  new  tooth.' 

Professor  Owen,  after  quoting  Dr.  Manlell  and  Baron 
Cuvier,  with  reference  to  the  Iouanodon,  observes  that  a 
subsequent  discovery  by  the  former  of  a  portion  of  tho 
lower  jaw  of  this  extinct  lizard  confirmed  the  previous 
inference  as  to  the  mode  of  attachment  of  the  teeth,  and 
approximates  this  gigantic  species  to  the  pleurodont  sec- 
tion of  the  Iguanians;  whence,  ho  icmarks.  it  maybe  interred 
that  the  teeth  were  nearly  all  uniform  in  size  and  shape, 
at  least  not  divisible  into  laniaries  and  molar*,  as  in  the 
Acrodont  Iguanians.  He  further  states  that  the  portion  of 
tho  lowor  jaw  alluded  to,  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum  wilh  the  rest  of  Dr.  Manlell's  noble  collection, 
shows  that  the  Iguanodon  differed  from  the  Crocodile  not 
only  in  the  lateral  adhesion  of  the  teeth  to  an  aheolar 
wall,  but  in  their  arrangement  in  a  close-set  series. 

Besides  tho  opportunity  of  studying  this  fossil  and  the 
extensive  scries  uf  detached  teeth  in  the  Mantellian  col- 
lection in  tbo  British  Museum,  Professor  Owen,  having 
examined  the  private  collections  of  Dr.  Mantell  and  Mr. 
j  Dixon  of  Worthing,  and  having  been  favoured  by  both 
i  those  gentlemen  with  tho  teeth  of  Iguanodon,  had  scc- 
j  tions  prepared  for  microscopical  examination,  w  ith  the 
following  results: — 

'The  teeth  of  the  Iguanodon,  though  resembling  most 
closely  those  of  the  Iguana,  do  not  present  an  exact  mag- 
j  rifled  image  of  them,  but  differ  in  the  greater  relative 
thickness  of  the  crown,  its  more  complicated  external  sur- 
face, and,  still  mora  essentially,  in  a  modification  of  the 
|  internal  structure,  by  wh.ch  the  Iguanodon  equally  de- 
I  viates  from  every  other  known  reptile.    As  in  the  Iguana, 
j  the  base  of  the  tooth  is  elongated,  contracted,  and  subcvlin- 
'  drical ;  the  crown  expanded,  and  smoothly  convex  on  lite  in- 
n«  side ;  when  first  formed,  it  is  accumulated,  compressed,  its 
sloping  sides  serrated,  and  it*  external  surface  traversed  by  a 
median  longitudinal  ridge,  and  coated  by  a  layer  of  enamel ; 
but  beyond  this  point  the  description  of  the  tooth  of  the  Igua- 
nodon indicates  characters  peculiar  to  that  genus.  In  most  of 
the  teeth  that  have  hitherto  been  found  three  longitudinal 
ridges  traverse  the  outer  surface  of  the  crown,  one  on  each 
I  side  of  the  median  primitive  ridgo;  these  are  separated  from 
each  other  and  from  the  serrated  margins  of  the  crown  by  four 
wide  and  smooth  longitudinal  grooves.    The  relative  width 
of  these  grooves  varies  in  different  teeth  ;  sometimes  a 
fourth  small  longitudinal  ridge  isdevcloped  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  rrown.    The  marginal  serrations,  which  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be  simple  notches,  as  in  Iguana,  present  under  a 
low  magnifying  power  the  forms  of  transverse  ridges,  them- 
selves notched  so  as  to  resemble  the  mammillated  margins 
of  the  unworn  plates  of  tho  elephant's  grinder:  slight 
grooves  lead  from  the  interspaces  of  these  notches  upon  the 
sides  of  the  marginal  ridges.   These  ridges  or  dentations  do 
not  extend  beyond  the  expanded  pert  of  the  crown  ;  the 
longitudinal  ridges  are  continued  farther  down,  especially 
the  median  ones,  which  do  not  subside  till  the  fang  of  the 
tooth  begins  to  assume  its  subcylindrkal  form.   The  tooth 
at  first  increases  both  in  breadth  and  thickness;  it  then 
diminishes  in  breadth,  but  its  thickness  goes  on  increasing; 
in  the  larger  and  fully  formed  teeth  the  fang  decreases  in 
every  diameter,  and  sometimes  tapers  almost  to  a  point.'  A 
fracture  of  such  a  tooth,  figured  by  Professor  Owen,*  shows 
that  the  pulp  was  not  entirely  solidified ;  but  that  its  cavity 
•  neiA. 
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had  continued  open  at  the  thickest  part  of  the  tooth.  "The 
apex  of  the  tooth  soon  begins  to  be  worn  away ;  and  it 
would  appear,  by  many  specimens,  that  the  teeth  were- re- 
tained until  nearly  the  whole  of  the  crown  had  yielded  to 
the  daily  abrasion.  In  these  teeth  however  the  deep  exca- 
vation of  the  remaining  fang  plainly  bespeaks  the  progress 
of  the  successions!  tooth  prepared  to  supply  tho  place  of  the 
worn-out  grinder.  At  the  earlier  stages  of  abrasion  a 
•harp  edge  is  maintained  at  the  external  part  of  the  tooth 
by  means  of  tho  enamel  which  covers  that  surface  of  the 
crown ;  the  prominent  ridges  upon  that  surface  give  a  sinuous 
contour  to  the  middle  of  the  cutting  edge,  whilst  its  sides 
are  jagged  by  tbe,  lateral  serrations.'  (Iquanodosv,  vol. 
xii.,  p.  441.]  'Tbe  adaptation  of  this  admirable  dental  in- 
strument to  the  cropping  and  comminution  of  such  tough 
vegetable  food  as  tbe  CUithraric*  and  similar  plants,  which 
arc  found  buried  with  the  Iguanodon,  is  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Bu.  kland,  with  his  usual  felicity  of  illustiation,  in  his 
/iridgeuxUer  Treatite,  vol.  i..  p.  246.'  'When  tho  crown  is 
rorn  away  beyond  the  enamel,  it  presents  a  broad  and 


nearly  horizontal  grin 


surface;  and  now  another  dental 


subitance  is  brought  into  use  to  give  an  inequality  to  that 
surface;  this  is  the  ossified  remnant  of  the  pulp,  which, 
being  firmer  than  the  surrounding  dentine,  forms  a  slight 
transverse  ridge  in  the  middle  of  the  grinding  surface  :  the 
tooth  in  this  stage  has  exchanged  the  functions  of  an  incisor 
for  that  of  a  molar,  and  is  prepared  to  give  the  final  com- 
pression or  comminution  to  the  coarsely  divided  vegetable 
matters.  The  marginal  edge  of  the  incisive  condition  of 
the  tooth,  and  the  median  ridge  of  the  molar  stage,  are 
more  effectually  established  by  the  introduction  of  a  modi- 
fication into  the  texture  of  the  dentine,  by  which  it  is  ren- 
dered softer  than  in  the  existing  Iguana*  and  other  reptiles, 
and  more  easily  worn  away :  this  is  effected  by  an  arrest  of 
tlae  calcifying  process  along  certain  cylindrical  tracts  of  the 
pulp,  which  is  thus  continued  in  the  form  of  medullary 
casual*,  analogous  to  those  in  the  soft  dentine  of  the  Mega- 
therium's grinder,  from  the  central  cavity,  at  pretty  regular 
intervals,  parallel  with  the calcigerous lubes  near  to  the  sur- 
face of  tho  tooth  The  medullary  canals  radiate  from  the  inter- 
nal and  lateral  sides  of  the  pulp  cauly,  and  are  confined  to 
the  dentine  forming  tbe  corresponding  walls  of  the  tooth: 
their  diameter  is  ijjjih  of  an  inch:  they  are  separated  by 
pretty  regular  intervals  equal  to  from  six  to  eight  of  their 
own  diameters ;  ihey  sometimes  divide  once  in  their  course. 
Each  medullary  canal  is  surrounded  by  a  clear  space:  its 
cavity  wa*  occupied  in  the  section  described  by  a  substance 
of  a  deeper  yellow  colour  than  the  rest  of  the  dentine. 
Tho  calcigerous  tubes  present  a  diameter  of  ninth  or  an  inch, 
with  interspaces  equal  to  about  four  of  their  diameters.  At 
the  first  part  of  their  course,  near  the  pulp-cavity,  they  are 
bent  in  strong  undulations, but  afterwards  proceed  in  slight 
and  regular  primary  curves,  or  in  nearly  straight  lines  to 
tbe  periphery  of  the  tooth.  When  viewed  in  a  longitudinal 
section  of  the  tooth,  the  concavity  of  the  primary  curvature 
is  turned  towards  the  base  of  the  tooth :  the  lowest  tubes  are 
inclined  toward*  the  root,  the  rest  have  a  general  direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  tooth;  the  few  calcigerous 
lubes,  which  proceed  vertically  to  the  apex,  are  soon  worn 
away,  and  can  be  seen  only  io  t  section  of  tho  apical  part  of 
the  crown  of  an  incompletely  H<veloped  tooth.  The  secon- 
dary undulations  of  each  tooth  are  regular  and  very  minute. 
The  branches,  both  primary  and  secondary,  of  the  calcige- 
roii*  lubes,  are  sent  off  from  the  concave  side  of  the  main 
in Menitons ;  the  minute  secondary  branches  are  remarkable 
at  certain  parts  of  the  tooth  for  their  Hexuous  ramltfcations, 
anastomoses,  and  dilatations  into  minute  calcigerous  cells, 
which  take  place  along  nearly  parallel  lines  for  a  limited 
extent  of  the  course  of  the  main  tubes.  This  modification 
must  conihbute,  with  the  medullary  canals,  though  in  a 
minor  degree,  in  producing  that  inequality  of  texture  and 
of  density  in  the  dentine  which  renders  the  broad  and  thick 
lOi>th  of  the  Iguanodon  more  efficient  as  a  triturating  in- 
strument. The  enamel  which  invests  the  harder  dentine 
forming  the  outer  side  of  the  tooth  presents  the  same  pecu- 
liar dirty  brown  colour  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light  as 
in  most  other  teeth  ;  very  minute  and  scarcely  perceptible 
undulating  fibres,  running  vertically  to  the  surface  of  the 
tooth,  i*  the  only  structure  I  have  been  able  to  detect  in  it. 
Tli3  remains  of  the  pulp  in  ihe  contracted  cavity  of  the 
completely  formed  tooth  are  converted  into  a  dense  but  true 
osseous  substance,  characterised  by  minute  elliptical  radiated 
cells,  whoso  long  axis  is  parallel  with  the  piano  of  the  con- 


centric lamcllfe,  which  surround  the  few  and  contracted 
medullary  canals  in  this  substance.' 

Such  is  Professor  Owen's  elaborate  and  accurate  account 
of  his  microscopical  examination  of  tho  teeth  of  this  giant 
of  the  Weald,  which  existed  long  before  man  was  created; 
an  examination  which. as  the  Professor  remarks,  contributes 
additional  evidence  of  the  perfection  of  their  adaptation  to 
the  offices  for  which  their  more  obvious  characters  had  in- 
dicated them  to  have  been  destined.  He  further  appro- 
priately observes,  that  if  Dr.  Buckland's  reflections  in  his 
Bridgewater  Treatite  (vol.  i.,  p.  24'J)  were  natural  and 
just  after  a  review  of  the  external  characters  of  tho 
denial  organs  of  the  Iguanodon,  their  truth  and  beauty 
become  more  manifest  ns  our  knowledge  of  the  subject 
becomes  more  particular  and  exact.  That  knowledge  we 
have  given  in  Professor  Owen's  own  words,  as  the  clearest 
that  could  bo  used.  A  reference  to  the  work  ilself,  and  the 
accurate  and  highly  finished  engravings  which  illustrate  it, 
will  leave  tho  palaeontologist  nothing  to  wish  with  regard 
to  the  dentition  of  the  Iguanodon. 

Professor  Owen  describes  the  fang  of  the  tooth  of  Hy- 
L^osaurus  as  subcylindrical,  subelongate,  and  smooth  ;  the 
crown  as  expanded,  compressed,  slightly  incurved,  and  with 
the  narrow  sides  straight  and  converging  at  a  slightly  acute 
angle  to  the  apex.  In  all  the  teeth  which  the  Professor  had 
seen,  these  sloping  sides  showed  the  effects  of  attrition,  the 
enamel  being  worn  away  and  the  dentine  exposed.  Tho 
tooth  is  described  as  consisting  of  a  body  of  dentine  covered 
by  a  thick  coating  of  clear  structureless  enamel,  and  sur- 
rounding a  small  central  column  of  true  bone,  consisting  of 
the  ossified  remains  of  the  pulp,  which  presents  the  usual 
characters  of  the  texture  of  tho  bone  in  the  higher  reptiles. 
The  dentine  differs,  like  that  of  existing  Latvrtians,  from 
the  dentine  of  the  Iguanodon  in  tho  entire  absence  of  the 
numerous  medullary  canals  which  form  so  striking  a  cha- 
racteristic of  the  latter  reptile.  The  main  calcigerous  tubes 
are  described  as  characterised  by  the  slight  degree  of  their 
primary  inflections,  and  as  continued  in  an  unusually  direct 
course  from  the  pulp-cavity  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  deii- 
tino  at  nearly  right  angles  with  that  surface,  but  slightly 
inclined  towards  tbe  expanded  summit  of  ihe  tooth.  They 
are  stated  to  be  chiefly  remarkable  for  tho  large  relative 
size  of  their  secondary  branches,  which  diverge  from  ihe 
trunks  in  irregular  and  broken  curves,  the  concavity  being 
always  turned  to  the  pulp-cavity.  In  most  parts  of  the 
tooth  the  Professor  found  tbe  numbers  of  these  branches 
obscuring  even  the  thinnest  sections.  The  ossified  pulp 
exhibited  tho  parallel  concentric  layers  of  the  ossified  mailer 
surrounding  slender  medullary  canals,  interspersed  with 
irregular,  elliptical,  radiated  cells. 

In  the  first  group  or  subfamily  of  the  tvpical  or  squamato 
Saurians  (Pleodnnt  Lacertians  of  MM.  DuincVil  and 
Bibron)  the  teeth  are  solid,  or  wilhout  any  internal  cavity, 
and  are  described  as  very  firmly  anchylosed  by  their  base  to 
the  alveolar  groove  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  jaw;  so  that 
the  extremity  of  the  tooth  is  slightly  directed  outward*.  In 
the  second  group,  or  Caelodont*  of  the  same  authors,  the 
teeth  are  excavated  by  a  sort  of  canal,  and  arc  less  firmly 
fixed  to  the  jaws,  being  applied  vertically,  like  piles  or  but- 
tresses, against  the  outer  alveolar  parapet,  bui  not  adhering 
by  their  base.  The  first  group  includes  the  genera  Crocodi- 
iurut,  Thnrictet.  Neutticurm,  Aporomtra,  Monitor,  Ameiva, 
Cnemidophora,  Ditrodon,  Aerantu*,  and  Centropyx ;  the 
second,  Tachydromut,  Tn/pidbsaurut,  Lacerta,  Ophiopt, 
Calataurus,  Eremiat,  Scapteira,  Aearilhodactylut,  and 
Psammodroma.  For  the  disposition  and  number  of  the 
teeth  on  the  maxillary,  intermaxillary,  and  ptery  goid  bones 
in  the  different  genera,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
work  itself. 

Professor  Owen  observes  that  one  gigantic  extinct  species 
of  Saurian  Reptile  [Mohahacrub]  has  been  found  to  agree 
with  many  of  tha  existing  species  in  the  Lacertian.  Igua- 
nian.  Anolian,  and  Scincoid  families,  in  having  the  pterygoid 
bones  armed  with  teeth ;  but,  he  remarks,  the  maxillary 
teeth  combine  the  pleodont  with  the  acrodont  -characters; 
and  the  skeleton  indicates  a  special  adaptation  for  swim- 
ming and  marine  life.  The  dentition  is  described  as  emi- 
nently exhibiting  the  acrodont  character;  the  teeth  being 
supported  on  expanded  conical  bases  anchylosed  to  tho 
summit  of  tho  alveolar  ridge  of  the  jaws:  no  existing 
Saurian,  observes  the  Professor,  exactly  parallels  this  modo 
of  attachment  of  the  teeth,  either  in  regard  to  the  breadth 
of  the  alveolar  border,  or  in  the  relative  size  of  the  osseous 
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cones  to  the  teeth  which  they  support.  A  shallow  socket 
remains  where  the  tooth  and  its  supporting  base  ore  shed. 
The  form  of  the  teeth  differs  likewise  from  that  of  any  ex- 
isting Saurian  liiihertu  observed;  for  they  are  pyrarai'lal 
with  the  outer  side  nearly  plane,  or  slightly  convex  and 
separated  by  two  sharp  ridges  from  the  remaining  surface 
of  the  tooth,  which  forms  a  half  cone.  The  teeth,  all  of 
w  Inch  are  sligh:ly  recurved  and  smooth  on  their  peripheral 
surface,  are  implanted  on  the  intermaxillary,  maxillary,  pro- 
mandibular,  and  pterygoid  bones;  the  scries  placed  on  tho 
pterygoid*  are  much  smaller.  '  The  superior  maxtllury 
bono,'  continues  Mr.  Owen,  '  in  the  great  cranium  pre- 
soived  in  the  Paris  museum— the  most  celebrated  fossil  of 
the  present  species — contained  eleven  teeth.  Cuvicr  cal- 
culates that  the  intermaxillary  bono  may  have  contained 
three  teeth;  meaning  probably  three  on  each  side.  The 
premaiiihbular  element  of  the  lower  jaw  supported  fourteen 
leoth ;  the  number  of  the  teeth  thus  approximating  to  that  [ 
which  characterises  the  Varanut  Niluticut.  They  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  pretty  close  and  regular  series.  There  appear 
to  have  been  eight  teeth  on  each  pterygoid  bone.  In  the 
mode  and  place  of  development  of  the  succcssionol  teeth  the 
Musasaurus  resembles  the  Iguana)  and  most  other  Lacer- 
tians.  In  the  great  cranium  above  mentioned,  germs  of  uew 
teeth  in  various  stages  of  growth  are  lodged  in  hollows  of 
corresponding  degrees  of  depth  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
bases  of  the  adherent  leoth,  and  havo  evidently  owed  the 
commencement  of  their  formation  to  the  mucous  membrane 
wliirh  originally  covered  those  supporting  cones  of  the  I 
teeth  in  place.  The  attention  of  Camper  was  particularly 
arrested  by  the  observation  of  this  fact,  which  appeared  the 
more  singular  to  him,  as  this  mode  of  dental  succession, 
which  is  common  in  reptiles  and  osseous  fishes,  was  not 
then  known.' 

Professor  Owen,  after  quoting  the  passage  from  Camper  : 
bearing  out  tho  last  proposition,  thus  continues:  'The  j 
crown  of  the  tooth  consists  of  a  body  of  simple  and  firm  \ 
dentine,  invested  with  a  moderately  thick  coat  of  enamel ;  j 
the  expanded  base  is  composed  of  a  more  irregular  mass  of . 
dentine,  which,  by  its  progressive  subdivision  into  vertical  < 
columnar  processes,  assumes  a  structure  resembling  that  of 
true  bone;  this  part  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  cement, 
which  is  continued  as  an  extremely  thin  coat  upon  the 
enamel.  The  pulp-cavity  generally  remains  open  at  the  l 
middle  of  the  base  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth;  irregular 
processes  of  the  cavity  extend  as  medullary  canals  inio  the 
conical  base  of  the  tooth;  but  no  proces.es  of  the  pulp- 
cavity  are  continued,  as  in  the  Jguanodon,  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  coronal  dentine.  This  substance  consists,  as 
in  the  Crocodile,  of  fine  and  close  set  calcigerous  tubes, 
arranged  according  to  the  usual  law,  and  much  resembling 
that  of  the  tooth  of  the  varanian  monitor  figured  in  plate 
67.  The  calcigerous  tubes  have  a  diameter  of  t*W'  °'*  on 
inch,  with  interspaces  equalling  about  four  of  these  diamo- 
lers:  their  secondary  curvatures  and  branches  resemble 
those  in  the  tooth  of  the  Varanut.'  The  commencement 
of  the  subdivision  of  the  mass  of  dentine,  by  the  divergence 
of  the  calcigerous  tubes  from  secondary  centres,  after  quit- 
ting the  main  pulp-cavity,  is  shown  in  Mr.  Owen's  plate  69, 
fig.  3.  •  The  fibrous  structure  of  the  enamel  is  very  con- 
spicuous in  the  tooth  of  theMosasaur:  the  lines  to  which 
this  structure  is  due  seem  to  be  continued  from  the  peri- 
pheral cells  of  the  dentine;  and  they  bifurcate  repeatedly  as 
they  traverse  the  enamel.  This  subdivision  of  the  pulp- 
cavity,  and  multiplication  of  centres  of  radiation  for  the 
calcigerous  tubes,  increase  until  the  piles  of  dentine  can  be 
scarcely  distinguished  from  the  Haversian  canals  of  the 
bone  of  the  jaw,  with  which  the  root  or  base  of  the  tooth  is 
contluent.  The  gradual  transition  from  the  simple  struc- 
ture of  the  compact  crown  to  the  multiSd  dentine  of  tho 
anchylosed  base  of  the  tooth  was  not  known  to  Cuvier, 
otherwise  he  could  not  have  supposed  that  the  crown  and 
base  of  the  tooth  of  the  Mosasaurus  wese  formed  by  vital 
processes  of  so  dissimilar  a  nature  as  to  forbid  him  con- 
sidering them  as  parts  of  one  and  the  same  body.  Cuvicr 
had  originally  described  the  expanded  bus©  of  the  tooth  of 
tho  Mosasaur  as  the  root  of  the  tooth;  but  afterwards  finding 
that  the  corresponding  base  became  anchylosed  b*  ossification 
of  i  he  remains  of  the  pulp  with  the  jaw,  he  conceived  that  it 
was  incorrect  to  regard  il  as  a  part  of  a  body  which  he  believed 
to  he  an  inor  anic  product  and  the  result  of  excretion.  The 
necessity  under  winch  Cuvier  felt  hitiiseir  compelled  to 
repaid  the  crown  and  the  base  of  the  tooth  of  the  Mosa- 


saur as  two  distinct  parts,  is  at  once  banished  by  the  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  that  the  processes  of  calci6cation  are 
essentially  the  same  at  every  part  of  a  tooth,  whether  it  I* 
free  or  anchylosed;  and  that  tbey  are  modified  only,  as  I 
have  shown  in  my  memoir  on  the  formation  of  the  teeth 
of  the  shark  (Comptet  Rendu*,  December  16.  I»39),  accus- 
ing to  the  density  of  the  part  to  be  produced.' 

A  few  verlctrrte  found  in  tho  English  chalk- formations  ar» 
generically  if  not  specifically  related  to  the  Mosasaurus  of 
Maeslrtchi.  Dr.  Mantel  I,  in  his  fV<mdert  'if  Geology,  notices 
the  only  teeth  there  found  (Norfolk  chalk)  approaching  i.i 
form  to  that  genus,  as  belonging  to  an  unknown  reptile  or 
sauroid  fish.  Professor  Owen  remarks  that  the  portion  of  the 
jaw  to  which  these  teeth  were  attached  exhibits  such  a  simi- 
larity of  attachment  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  near  rela- 
tionship, nor  docs  he  think  it  by  any  means  improbable  that 
this  fragmont  of  jaw  and  teeth  may  belong  to  the  sains 
species  as  the  above  mentioned  vertebras.  He  suggests  tl..-t 
till  this  conjecture  be  refuted,  the  fossil  may  be  indicated  by 
the  name  of  Leiodon,  from  the  smoothness  of  the  it e; iv. 
which  are  about  half  the  size  of  tho^e  of  Motataurut  tieff- 
manni,  but  differ  in  having  their  outer  side  a.-;  couvex'as 
the  inuer  side ;  their  base  is  circular. 

The  teeth  of  Geotaurut.  which  appears  not  to  be  bappily 
named,  inasmuch  as  the  large  eyes  defended  by  broad  scle- 
rotic plates  indicate,  as  Professor  Owen  obsenes,  that  t lie 
sea  was  its  dwelling-place,  resemble  those  of  tbe  lar^c  J'u- 
raniant  in  their  compressed  subrecurved  crown,  wuh  a 
trenchant  anterior  and  posterior  edge,  which  likewise  pre- 
sents a  fine  and  close  dentation.  A  very  fine  fragment,  we 
believe,  the  best  known,  is  in  the  British  Museum.  Soem- 
mering'* conjecture  that  Geosaurus  nu^ht  be  a  young 
Mosasaur  is  no  longer  held  good,  and  Cuvier's  oh*ervai;ub» 
on  the  difference  of  their  teeth  are  acknowledge  I  to  be  just. 
Professor  Owen  remarks  that  the  form  of  tho  vertebra  of 
Geotaurut  indicates  its  near  affinity  to  the  crocodlun 
group,  and  thai  the  Argcnton  fossil  crocodile  presents  the 
!>ame  subcompressed  teeth  with  dentaled  margins  as  Geo- 
taurut. 

The  Varaniant  form  a  family  of  scaled  Saurian*,  includ- 
ing the  Monitor!  of  the  Old  World :  some  of  the  specie* 
come  nearest  in  size  to  the  crocodiles.  This  family.  Pro- 
fessor Owen  remarks,  roauifests  its  affinity  to  that  group  r.i 
the  absence  of  pterygoid  teeth,  and  in  the  number  of  suc- 
cessive tool  h-gerros  which  may  be  observed  at  the  same  time 
behind  the  fixed  and  functional  teeth.  Independently  <  f 
these  characters,  tbe  Varanians  must,  observes  the  Protes- 
tor, excite  our  interest  from  exhibiting  in  some  spee.es  a 
form  of  tooth  which  most  nearly  resembles  thai  wh  ch 
characterises  Megtdottiurut  and  other  very  remarkable 
extinct  terrestrial  species  of  gigantic  to. ua mate  Saurian*. 

In  a  small  extinct  species  of  Lizaiu  from  ihe  gault  and 
chalk  formations,  and  lor  which  Professor  Owen  proposes 
the  name  of  Raphiosaurut,  the  teeth  were  awl-shaped,  about 
three  lines  in  length  above  the  alveolar  border,  clo*e-set, 
and  equal-sized.  Their  rounded  base  was  anchylosed  te 
tbe  alveolar  groove,  and  their  outer  side  attached  to  a  well- 
developed  external  alveolar  wall. 

For  the  varieties  in  the  form  of  the  leelh  presented  by 
the  existing  Varanians  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself, 
observing  only  that  Professor  Owen  poinU  out  the  Helo- 
derm.  Varanut  Niloiicut.  Varanut  arenariut,  V.  Ttmrt- 
rientit,  V.  BengaUnsit,  V.  bivittatut.  V.  variegaiut.  and 
V.  crocodilinut  as  the  principal  species  which  exhibit  such 
varieties. 

Professor  Owen  commences  the  family  of  the  ThtcodnU, 
extinct  Saurians  which  exhibit  a  mode  of  fixation  of  the 
leoth  different  from  the  AcrodmUt  and  PUuroJontt.  with  the 
genus  Thecodontosaurui.  observing  that  these  Thecodonts 
which  in  other  parts  of  their  organization  adhere  to  the 
squamate  or  Lacertine  division  of  ihe  order,  have  their  teeth 
implanted  in  sockets,  either  loosely,  or  contluent  with  tbe 
bony  walla  of  the  cavity ;  and  to  this  group  tbe  most  ancient 
Saurians  belong. 

Tho  Thecouontosaurus  discovered  by  Dr.  Riley  and 
Mr.  S'-utchbury  in  the  dolomitic  conglomerate  at  Reiliand 
near  Bristol,  is,  as  well  as  their  Pal*osauri  s,  also  the  o 
found  by  them,  allied  in  the  form  of  the  teeth  to  the  typical 
Varanian  Monitors,  but  Professor  Owen  remarks  that  lUj 
differ  in  having  the  teeth  imbedded  in  distinct  sockets:  to 
this  condition  however,  he  observes,  the  Varan i  make  su 
approach  in  tho  shallow  cavities  containing  the  base  of  the 
teeth  along  the  bottom  of  the  alveolar  groove.   But  in  tba 
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antieut  extinct  Theeodonionurus  tho  sooUets  arc  deeper, 
ami  the  inner  alveolar  wall  is  nearly  as  high  as  (ho  outer 
one:  the  teuih  present  a  close-set  series  slightly  decreasing 
in  size  towards  the  posterior  part  of  the  jaw.  The  number 
of  teeth  supposed  to  have  been  contained  in  each  ramus  of 
the  lower  jaw  is  supposed  to  have  been  twenty-one.  '  These,' 
say*  Mr.  Owen,  '  are  conical,  rather  blender,  compressed 
and  acutely  pointed,  with  an  anterior  and  posterior  finely 
serrated  edge,  the  serratures  being  directed  towards  the 
apex  of  the  tooth  ;  the  outer  surface  is  more  convex  than 
the  inner  one:  the  apex  is  slightly  recurved:  tbe  base  of 
the  crown  contracts  a  little  to  form  the  fang,  which  is  sub- 
cvl.udrical.  The  pulp-cavity  remains  open  iu  the  base  of 
the  crown.  In  microscopic  structure  the  teeth  of  the  Pa- 
lieosaurus  closely  correspond  with  that  of  the  teeth  of  the 
Varan  us.  Monitor,  aud  Mcgalo*aurus.  The  body  of  the 
tooth  consists  of  compact  dentine,  in  which  the  calcigerous 
tubes  diverge  from  tbo  open  pulp-cavity  at  nearly  right 
angles  to  the  surface  of  the  toolh:  they  form  a  slight  cuivc 
at  their  origin,  with  the  concavity  directed  towards  the  Wse 
of  the  toolh,  then  proceed  straight,  and  at  the  periphery 
bend  upwaids  m  the  contrary  direction.  The  diameter  of 
the  calcigtrous  tubs  is  n^th  of  an  inch.  The  crowu  of  the 
tooth  is  invested  with  a  simple  coat  of  enamel.' 

This  examination,  as  Professor  Owen  remarks,  satisfac- 
tcrily  establishes  the  distinction  between  the  Saurian  of  the 
Bristol  conglomerate  and  the  reptile*  of  tlie*iew  red-sand- 
stoiie  system  in  Warwickshire,  described  nnder  the  generic 
name  of  Labyrinthodon.  [SalamanuroTdks.] 

Quo  of  the  two  teeth  of  Palaotaurut  found  by  Dr.  Riley 
and  Mr.  Stutchbury  is  compressed  and  pointed,  with  opposite 
trenchant  and  sei rated  margins ;  but  its  breadth  is  much 
greater  than  its  length;  this  they  ascribe  to  a  species  which 
they  name  Palttowurus  platyodon :  the  other  they  refer  to 
a  species  designated  by  them  P.  cyUtidrtnlon,  The  crown 
of  P.  platyodon  measured  tune  lines  in  length  and  five  lines 
in  breadl  h.  and  is  figured  in  Odont'gruphy,  pi.  6'i  A,  Jig.  7. 
The  port  ion  of  the  tooth  of  P.  cylindrodon  shows  a  subcom- 
pressed  crown  traversed  by  two  opposite  finely -seriated 
ridges,  and  is  Ave  lines  Ions;  and  two  lines  broad. 

The  genus  Cludrio-ion  (Owen)  derives  great  interest  from 
having  been  found  in  the  same  quarries  of  new  red-snnd- 
sione  (tCcuper?)  at  Warwick  and  Leamington  as  contained 
the  remains  of  Labyrinthodon.  'In  their  compressed  form,' 
says  Professor  Owen,  'anterior  and  posterior  serrated  edges, 
sharp  points,  and  microscopic  structure,  these  teeth  agree 
with  those  of  the  Saurian  reptiles  of  the  Bristol  conglome- 
rate. In  their  breadth,  as  compared  with  their  length  ami 
thickness,  they  are  intermediate  between  the  Thecodonto- 
saurus  and  the  Pulerataurus  platyodon  ;  they  are  also  larger 
and  more  recurved,  and  thus  mure  nearly  upproach  the 
form  characteristic  of  the  teeth  of  the  Megalotaurus.  From 
these  teeth  however  they  differ  in  their  greater  degree  of 
compression,  and  iu  a  slight  contraction  of  the  base  of  the 
ciown.  I  propose  therefore  to  indicate  the  genu*,  of  which, 
as  yet,  only  the  teeth  are  known,  by  the  name  of  Cladeiodnn, 
and  for  the  species  from  the  Warwickshire  sandstone  the 
name  of  Cladrvnlon  Lluydii.  in  testimony  of  the  friendly 
a>d  of  Dr.  Lloyd  of  Leamington,  to  whose  exertions  I  owe 
the  materials  for  the  descriptio"  of  the  teeth  of  the  present 
genus  and  the  still  more  remarkable  ones  of  the  British 
species  of  Labyrinthodon,  with  which  the  teeth  of  the  Cla- 
deiodon  are  asMjcialed.' 

Pnifessor  Owen  retains  the  name  of  Protorosaurus  for 
the  small  species  of  Saurian  found  in  the  pyritic  schists  of 
Thuringia,  which,  ho  observes,  liko  tho  dolomilic  breccia 
near  Bristol,  rank  as  the  oldest  member  of  the  new  red- 
sandstoue.  Spener  first  described  it  as  a  sort  of  crocodile. 
(MitceUatuta  Berolinensia,  1710.)  Cuvier,  aftor  elaborate 
investigation,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  Monitor 
or  Tttpinambis,  and  Hermann  von  Meyer  gave  it  the  name 
of  Protnro*aurut  Speneri.  The  name  is  retained  by  Pro- 
fessor Owen,  because  the  species  in  question  actually  differs 
from  the  existing  Monitors  and  other  Laccrtians  by  the  same 
character  which  distinguishes  the  Thecndontotaurut,  viz, 
the  implantation  of  the  teeth  in  distinct  sockets.  '  Of  these 
sockets,'  remarks  Mr.  Owon, '  the  dislocated  ramus  of  the 
lower  jaw  in  Speuer'n  specimen  exhibits  fourteen,  which 
are  of  a  square  shape,  with  the  angles  rounded  off,  close-net, 
and  sub  equal.  The  teetit,  of  which  eighteen  may  be 
counted  in  the  upper  jaw,  are  relatively  longer,  more  slender, 
and  more  cylindrical  than  in  tho  Thecodon;  they  aro  more 
or  less  broken ;  the  most  perfect  of  them  measure  three  lines 


in  length,  and  two-thirds  of  a  lino  across  the  base ;  they  are 
of  a  jet  black  colour,  and,  being  imbedded  in  a  dark  matrix, 
have  not  enabled  me  to  determine  whether  the  Prtttor nsuuru*, 
like  the  equally  antient  reptiles  of  tho  Bristol  conglomerate, 
had  the  teelh  aimed  with  serrated  ridge*.'  Professor  Owen 
adds  in  a  note,  that  besides  the  Thecodont  type  of  den  nu  n. 
the  Protorosaurus  diflers  from  all  recent  Saurian*,  and  te- 
scrables  the  Pterodactyls  in  the  great  relative  size  of  the 
cervical  vertebra)  and  the  ossified  tendons  of  the  muscles  of 
that  region  of  tho  spine;  it  differs  from  all  reptiles,  except 
the  extinct  PaeJurosaurvs,  iu  the  bifurcate  superior  spines 
of  the  caudal  vertebra*. 

After  observing  that  the  compressed  varanian  form  of 
tooth,  with  trenchant  and  finely  deutated  margins,  which 
characterised  the  antieut  Pataotaur  and  Cludeiodon,  is 
continued  in  the  comparatively  more  recent  and  gigantic 
Mkoalosalrus,  and  quoting  Dr.  Buckland's  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  external  form  and  renewal  of  the  teeth 
iRridgewater  Treatise,  vol.  i.,  p.  237),  Professor  Owen  in- 
forms us  that  lluy  consist  of  a  central  body  of  dentine,  w  ith 
an  investment  of  enamel  upon  the  crown,  and  of  cement  over 
all,  but  thickest  upon  the  fang.  The  marginal  scrratiotis 
ore,  he  states,  formed  almost  entirely  by  the  enamel ;  aud 
when  slightly  magnified,  are  seen  to  be  roui'ded  and  .sepa- 
rated by  slight  ba*al  grooves:  the  smooth  and  polished 
enamel  upon  the  sides  of  the  crown  presents  a  finely  wrin- 
kled appearance,  and  the  remains  of  the  pulp  aic  converted 
into  a  coarse  bone  in  the  completely  formed  tooth.  The 
dentine  he  describes  as  consisting  of  extremely  fine  and 
close-set  calcigerous  tubes,  without  admixture  of  medullary 
canals,  radiating  from  the  pulp-cavity  at  rujht  angles  with 
the  external  surface  of  the  tooth;  tiie  primary  curvatures 
corresponding  with  thoso  of  the  calcigerous  tubes  in  tho 
monitor's  toolh,  but  less  marked,  to  that  the  lubes  appear 
straighter.  Tlieir  diameter  was  found  to  bo  liBMtli  of  an 
inch,  with  interspaces  varying  between  two  and  three 
times  that  diameter;  ihoy  dichotomise  sparingly,  but  the 
number  of  minute  secondary  branches  sent  off  into  tho 
intermediate  substance  is  described  as  being  very  threat. 
These  secondary  branches  were  seen  to  proceed  at  acute 
angles  from  the  primary  tubes,  and  the  divisions  of  the 
tubes  to  become  very  frequent  near  the  periphery  of  the 
dentine,  the  terminal  branches  dilating  into  or  inosculating 
with  a  stratum  of  calcigerous  cell*  which  separates  the 
dentine  from  the  enamel.  *  The  highly  orgat>i>ed  nature  of 
a  tooth,'  says  Professor  Owen,  iu  concluding  his  observations 
on  the  teeth  of  this  enormous  extinct  and  carnivorous  ter- 
restrial lizard.  '  is  well  illustrated  in  this  example  of  one  of 
the  simplest  of  Saurian  teeth,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the 
tubular  and  cellular  modification  of  the  dentine,  there  is 
also  enamel,  cement,  and  an  internal  coarse  kind  of  bone. 
The  dentition  of  the  Megalosaurus,  besides  exemplifying  on 
a  larger  scale  the  mechanical  advantages  of  the  varanian 
form  of  tooth,  exhibits  an  interesting  transitional  character 
between  the  squamate  and  loricate  types  of  Saunaiis,  the 
distinct  sockets  making  t lie  approach  to  the  crocodiles,  w  hile 
the  raised  external  alveolar  wall  shows  the  retention  of  the 
lacertine  structure." 

In  the  extinct  Saurian  from  the  oolitic  formation  at  Neuf- 
fen  in  Wurlcmberg  (Thaumatosaurtu  oolithicu*,  Meyer), 
Professor  Owen  found  the  teeth  conical,  slightly  curved, 
straighter  on  the  inner  side  of  the  crown,  and  implanted  by 
a  long  and  strong  root,  rather  obliquely,  iu  a  deep  socket. 
The  base  and  basal  portion  of  the  crown  presented  a  nearly 
circular  transverse  section,  and  the  wide  pulp-cavity  in  this 
part  of  the  toolh  exhibited  an  elliptical  transverse  contour; 
the  tooth  becomes  slightly  compressed  towards  the  apex, 
lis  implanted  base  is  stated  to  be  the  broadest  perl  of 
the  tooth;  the  breadth  of  the  crown  to  its  height  is  as 
otio  to  three;  the  crown  is  described  as  invested  with  a 
thin  layer  of  enamel,  the  basal  half  of  which  is  marked  by 
longitudinal  strieo;  these  stria?  seemed  to  consist  of  folds 
of  (he  enamel,  whieh  do  not  extend  into  the  dentine. 
The  successional  teelh  are  noticed  as  penetrating  into  tho 
interior  of  the  fixed  teeth  iu  the  progress  of  their  develup- 
ment. 

The  teeth  of  IschyroJon,  a  gigantic  reptilo  from  the 
Jura  limestone  of  the  canton  of  Aargau,  are  described  as 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  Thaumalostturw,  but 
the  external  longitudinal  stria)  of  the  crown  of  ihe  toolh  as 
being  sharper  and  more  elevated,  and  the  enamel  between 
the  stria;  as  roughened  by  irregular  linear  risings ;  whilst 
the  teeth  of  the  Pacilopieuron,  an  extinct  reptile,  also  of 
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gigantic  dimensions,  from  the  oolitic  beds  at  Caen,  has, 
according  to  the  single  tooth  referred  to  that  species,  a  more 
compressed  crown  than  the  teeth  of  Thaumatasaurut  ;  the 
striai  arc  also  described  as  wider  apart,  and  the  two  diame- 
tral ones  a*  developed  into  ridges  which  extend  to  the  apex 
of  the  tooth. 

Professor  Owen  had  not,  when  he  published  the  second 
part  of  his  '  Odontography.'  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining the  microscopical  structure  of  an  undoubted  tooth  of 
a  Ptebo^actylk  ;  but  tho  dentition  had  been  justly  de- 
scribed by  Cuvier  as  presenting  nothing  equivocal,  the  teeth 
being  simple,  conical,  and  nearly  alike,  as  in  the  crocodiles, 
tho  monitors,  and  other  lizards.  Professor  Owen  remarks 
that  the  disposition  of  tho  teeth  in  tho  jaws,  with  wide  inter- 
space*, and  their  separate  implantation  in  distinct  sockets, 
are  chat  aclcrs  in  which  the  Plerodactyle  approximates  to 
the  extinct  Saurian  genera  Theeodon,  Megalotaurut,  Ple- 
tiosuw  us,  and  the  Crocodi liana.  After  describing  the  rela- 
tive number  of  teeth  in  different  species.  Professor  Owen 
observe*  that  those  figured  in  his  plate  63  A..,  fig.  7,  are  re- 
ferred by  Dr.  Ruckland  to  the  large  species  of  Plerodactyle 
iPtrr.  Macronyx)  discovered  by  the  latter  at  Lyme  Regis; 
but  Professor  Owen  remarks  that  though  they  are  implanted, 
like  the  teeth  of  other  species  of  the  genus,  in  separate 
sockets,  in  the  breadth  and  shortness,  lateral  compression, 
and  trenchant  anterior  and  posterior  margins  of  tho  pro- 
truded crown,  they  much  more  closely  resemblo  the  teeth 
of  certain  Scomberoid  fishes,  which  are  similarly  implanted 
in  the  jaws.  He  further  calls  attention  to  H.  von  Meyer's 
observation  that  the  jaw  of  a  Plerodactyle  from  the  lias  at 
Banz,  which  he  refers  to  the  species  Macronyx,  contains  the 
sockets  of  only  fourteen  teeth,  whilst  the  fragment  of  jaw 
with  the  sphyrenuid  teeth  from  Lyme  Regis  above  men- 
tioned roust  have  contained  a  much  greater  number.  After 
noticing  that  some  portions  of  the  skeleton  of  a  large  Plero- 
dactyle have  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Auckland  in  the  oolite 
at  Stonesfleld,  Professor  Owen  goes  on  to  stale  that  a  few 
teeth  from  the  same  formation  in  the  collection  or  tho  Earl 
of  Ennisktllen  bear  the  same  proportion  to  these  hones  as 
do  the  teeth  of  Pier,  cratsirostris  lo  its  skeleton  ;  they  ore. 
he  informs  us,  long,  slender,  conical,  slightly  curved,  and 
sharp-pointed  ;  their  base  is  smooth,  the  enamelled  crown 
is  marked  with  flue  stiiai  converging  obliquely  upwards  to  a 
longitudinal  line  on  the  convex  side  of  the  tooth.  These 
teeth  vary  from  nine  to  fourteen  lines  in  length,  and  are  one 
line  or  one  line  and  a  half  across  the  base. 

In  noticing  the  teelh  of  the  En  aliosaurians,  Professor 
Owen  observes  that  those  of  the  Ichthyosiuri  [Ichthyo- 
saurus] have  a  simple,  more  or  less  acutely  conical  form, 
with  a  lonir,  and  usually  expanded  or  ventricose  base  or  im- 
planted fang,  and  that  they  are  confined  lo  the  intermaxillary, 
maxillary,  and  prenundibular  bones,  in  which  ihey  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  pretty  close  and  uninterrupted  scries,  and  are 
nearly  of  equal  size.  They  consist,  he  informs  us,  of  a  body 
of  unvascular  dentine,  invested  at  the  base  by  a  thick  layer 
of  cement,  and  at  the  crown  by  a  layer  of  enamel,  which  is 
itself  covered  by  a  very  thin  coat  of  cement;  the  pulp-cavity 
is  more  or  less  occupied,  in  fully  formed  teeth,  by  a  coarse 
bone.  He  observes  that  the  external  surface  of  the  tooth 
is  marked  by  longitudinal  impressions  and  ridges,  but  the 
teeth  vary  both  a*  to  outward  sculpture  and  general  form 
in  the  different  spec.es,  for  which  diirercnces,  as  well  as 
their  relative  numbers,  we  refer  to  the  work  itself.  The 
following  is  the  result  of  Professor  Owen's  microscopic  in- 
vestigation of  tho  teeth  of  Jclhyntauri  PlutyuJnn  and  in- 
termeJius: — 'The  dentine  has  the  same  simple  compact 
structure  as  in  the  teelh  of  existing  carnivorous  Saurians. 
The  cttlci^erous  tubes  present  a  diameter  of  n^lli  of  an  inch, 
with  interspaces  of  J^'h  of  an  inch.  They  radiate  from 
the  pulp-cavity,  and  from  a  line  continued  from  its  upper  end 
to  near  the  apex  of  the  tooth,  according  to  their  usual  course, 
towards  ihe  periphery  of  the  tooth  ;  they  describe  at  their 
origin  a  graceful  curve,  the  concavity  of  which  is  directed 
towards  the  base  of  the  tooth,  and  then  proceed  in  straight 
lines  at  right  angles  to  the  periphery  of  the  tooth.  Tho 
secondary  curvatures  or  undulations  of  the  lubes  arc  more 
regular,  more  numerous,  and  more  marked  than  in  the 
crocodile's  tooth ;  the  tuWs  divide  dicbotomously  many 
times  during  their  course,  and  send  off  lateral  branches  ob- 
liquely into  the  clear  intermediate  substance,  and  principally 
from  their  concave  side;  the  terminal  divisions  of  the  calei- 
gerous  tubes  become  less  regular,  appear  to  decussate  and 
communicate,  at  their  extremities,  either  directly  wilh  one 


another,  by  inosculating  loops,  or  through  the  medium  of 
minute  cells. 

'  The  enamel  is  a  clear  dense  substance,  presenting  faint 
traces  of  a  fibrous  structure,  the  lines  bving  vertical  to  ibe 
surface  of  the  tooth. 

'The  coronal  cement  appears  only  as  a  line  of  substance 
more  opaque  than  the  enamel  which  it  invests  ;  it  augments 
in  thickness  at  the  base  of  the  tooth,  where  the  radiated 
corpuscles  or  cells  that  characterise  its  structure  are  very 
conspicuous;  the  cement  is  inflected  at  each  of  the  basal 
grooves,  in  the  form  of  a  short,  straight,  and  simple  verticai 
fold,  into  the  substance  of  the  dentine.  The  peripheral  por 
tion  of  the  basal  dentine  is  thus  divideil.  to  the  extent  re- 
presented in  plate  64  B.fig.  3,  into  a  corresponding  number  of 
processes;  fissures  of  the  pulp  cavity  radiate  to  their  bases, 
becoming  there  the  centros  of  divergence  of  as  many  series 
of  calcigerous  tubes,  which  obey  in  their  course  the  usual 
law  of  vertically  lo  the  external  surface  of  the  dentine. 
This  structure  can  be  seen  only  in  a  transverse  section  et 
the  base  of  the  tooth  :  its  correspondence  with  that  of  the 
apex  of  the  crown  of  the  teeth  of  the  Labyrinihodon  will  be 
obvious  on  comparing  Jig.  3,  pi.  64  B,  with  fig.  1,  pi.  63  B, 
and,  as  has  been  already  slated,  it  gave  the  key  to  the 
nature  and  principle  of  the  complicated  labrynthic  inter- 
blending  of  dentine  and  cement,  which  was  first  observed 
in  the  great  tusk  of  the  Lahyrinthodoti  Jaegeri. 

'  The  remains  of  the  pulp,  after  the  formation  of  the  due 
quantity  of  dentine,  became  converted,  as  in  the  pleodont 
lizards,  by  a  process  of  coarse  ossification,  into  a  reticulate 
fibrous  or  spongy  bone  ;*  but  it  continues  open  at  ibe 
crown  after  the  basal  part  of  the  looth  is  thus  consolidated, 
as  shown  in  the  longitudinal  section  (pi.  73,  fig.  8),  wherein 
a  is  the  pulp-cavity,  filled  wilh  crystallized  spaih;  b  the 
ossified  pulp  at  the  base  of  the  tooth.  The  radiated  cells  or 
corpuscles  arc  very  conspicuous  in  both  this  bone  and  the 
ex te rani  cement. 

•The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  dental  system  of  the  Icb- 
thyosaur  is  the  mode  of  implantation  of  the  teetb ;  instead 
of  being  anchylosed  to  the  bottom  and  side  of  a  continuous 
shallow  groove,  as  in  most  Lacerlians,  or  implanted  in 
distinct  sockets,  as  in  tho  Theeodon,  Me#alo»aur,  cr 
Plerodactyle,  they  are  lodged  loosely  in  a  long  and  deep 
continuous  furrow,  and  retained  by  slight  ridges,  extend- 
ing between  the  teeth,  along  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
furrow  (pi.  73,  fig.  UK  and  by  the  gum  and  the  organised 
membranes  continued  into  the  groove  and  upon  the  base  of 
the  teeth. 

4  The  germs  of  the  new  teeth  are  developed  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  base  of  the  old  ones.  Mr.  Conybeare  has  given 
a  figure  of  a  transverse  section  across  flic  jaw  bone  (repro- 
duced at  pi.  73, fig.  7),  in  which  the  new  tooth  (c>  has 
penetrated  the  osseous  substance  of  the  base  of  Ihe  old 
tooth  (b),  and  its  point  has  nearly  entered  the  remains  of 
the  pulp-cavity,  which  has  continued  open  in  the  crown  or 
the  tooth  (a). 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  consolidation  of  the  base  of 
the  teelh  iu  the  Ichlhyosaur,  Mr.  Conybeare  infers  that  they 
were  retained  longer  in  tho  jaw  than  arc  the  hollow  leeth  of 
the  crocodiles  ;  but  the  analogy  of  other  Saurians,  and  the 
observation  of  two  now  teeth  at  successive  stages  of  forma- 
tion, at  the  base  of  an  old  tooih,  prove  that  the  succession 
of  new  sets  of  teeth  was  repeated  more  than  once,  though 
probably  not  so  frequently  as  in  tho  crocodile.' 

The  same  author  describes  the  teeth  of  the  Plesiosaurcs 
as  conical,  long,  slender,  and  sharp-pointed,  appearing  to 
retain  their  internal  cavity,  as  in  the  teelh  of  a  crocodile  ; 
the  very  long  round  fang  or  implanted  base  contracts,  in  old 
teeth,  as  it  sinks  into  the  jaw,  and  terminates  almost  in  a 
point.  The  chief  distinction  offered  by  the  dental  system 
between  the  Ichthyosauri  and  Pteriotauri  is  pointed  out  by 
Professor  Owen  as  existing  in  the  loose  implantation  of  the 
teeth  of  the  latter  in  separate  alveoli.  In  this  deviation 
from  those  of  the  Ichlhyosaur,  the  Plesiosaur,  observes  the 
Professor,  approximates  to  the  crocodilian  type,  and  this 
affinity,  he  adds,  is  likewise  manifested  in  the  unequal  size 
of  ihe  teeth,  and  the  development  of  some  of  the  anterior 
ones  into  largo  tusks.  They  are  described  as  being 
composed,  like  those  of  the  Ichlhyosaur,  of  a  body  of 
hard  and  simple  dentine,  covered  at  the  crown  by  a  eoat 
of  enomel  and  at  the  base  by  a  coat  of  cement ;  but  the 

*  'Tlx  tooth  iu  ItiOK  gmrni  becot««t  eon.plctely  "olid,  lis  toierlot  iit'.ly 
brio*  fllt'-d  up  by  itui  otai&cataon  of  Ih*  pulpy  uiWum.'- Cuoybxn,  tot. 
c*.  v  ,06, 
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latter  is  relatively  thinner  than  in  Ichthyosaurus,  and 
is  nut  inflected  into  the  sub>tance  of  the  dentine.  The 
crown  is  characterised  by  well-defined,  narrow,  elevated 
longitudinal  ridges,  terminating  abruptly  at  different  dis- 
tance* from  the  apex,  to  which  however  Professor  Owen 
stales  that  none  of  them  extend.    The  ralcigerous  tubes  in 
their  general  course  were  found  to  bear  a  considerable  re- 
semblance to  the  same  parts  in  the  Ichthyosaurus,  but  tho 
primary  curvature  presents,  Mr.  Owen  tells  us,  a  more 
graceful  sigmoid  line,  from  the  inclination  of  the  peripheral 
extremities  of  the  tubes  towards  the  apex.   The  diameter 
of  the  tubes  at  their  origin  is  given  at  uj«th  of  an  inch  ; 
their  interspaces  wcro  found  to  equal  five  or  six  of  their 
diameters ;  the  secondary  undulations  were  relatively  wider 
than  in  tho  Ichthyosaurus,  and  tho  secondary  branches 
longer  and  more  bent;  the  tubes  were  seen  to  divide dicho- 
tomously  several  times,  in  their  course,  the  divisions,  after 
a  »light  divergence,  proceeding  in  the  same  parallel  line 
with  each  other  and  with  the  main  stem.   The  finer  se- 
condary branches  dilated  into  extremely  minute  cells  along 
tracts  which  ran  parallel  with  the  contour  of  the  tooth 
itself,  and  occasioned  the  apparent  alternation  of  opaque 
and  clear  layers  observable  in  the  section  by  transmitted 
light.    The  enamel  presented  the  same  fine  fibrous  struc- 
ture o»  that  of  the  Ichthyosaurus,  but  the  mode  of  succes- 
sion of  the  teeth  differed,  the  Professor  remarks,  from  that 
of  Ichthyosaurus,  in  the  grow  ing  tooth  being  developed  in  a 
cell  at  the  inner  side  of  the  old  socket,  and  affecting,  by  its 
pressure,  the  bone  of  the  jaw  rather  than  tho  tooth  about  to 
be  displaced.    Professor  Owen  further  observes  that,  not- 
withstanding the  approximation  to  the  crocodilian  type  which 
the  teeth  or  the  Plesiosaurus  make  in  their  persistent  pulp- 
cavity,  there  is  not  more  than  a  single  success  ion  al  tooth  in 
progress  of  development  at  the  base  of  the  tooth  in  use  at 
any  period;  and  that  the  dentition  of  the  Plesiosaurus  fur- 
ther differs  from  that  of  the  crocodile,  inasmuch  as  the  new 
tooth,  instead  of  emerging  from  the  pulp-cavitv  of  the  old 
tooth,  or  even  from  tho  same  socket,  protrudes  its  apex 
through  a  distinct  foramen  at  the  inner  side  of  the  alveolus 
of  its  predecessor. 

Professor  Owen  proposes  the  subgeneric  name  of  Pleio- 
saurus  for  a  gigantic  extinct  reptile  whose  remains  have 
been  found  in  the  Kimmeridge  clay.  The  teeth  are  de- 
scribed as  differing  from  those  of  Plesiosaurus  in  their 
greater  relative  thickness  as  compared  with  their  length,  and 
in  the  stiblrihedral  shape  of  their  crown.  The  outer  side  is 
slightly  convex,  sometimes  noarly  flat ;  it  is  separated  from 
the  two  other  facets  by  two  sharp  ridges;  theso  are  more 
convex,  and  the  angle  dividing  them  is  often  so  rounded  off, 
that  they  form  a  demi-cone.  and  the  shape  of  the  tooth 
thus  approximates  very  closely  to  that  of  Mosasaurus,  with 
w  Inch  it  is  equal  iu  size,  but  from  which  it  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished even  when  the  crown  only  is  preserved,  by  the 
rulers  which  traverse  the  inner  or  convex  sides ;  the  outer 
flattened  surface  alone  being  smooth.  The  long  fang  of 
the  perfect  tooth  at  once  removes  it  from  tho  Acrodonts  and 
allies  it  with  tho  Thecodonts,  among  which  it  approaches 
nearest,  in  the  superficial  markings  of  the  crown,  to  Plesio* 
saurus.  Tho  vertebra?  of  the  neck  are  to  modified  that  the 
peculiarly  elongated  proportion  of  this  part  of  the  spine, 
which  characterises  the  typical  Plesiosauri,  is  exchanged 
for  one  that  much  more  nearly  approaches  the  opposite  con- 
dition of  the  cervical  roaion  in  the  Ichthyosauri ;  thus  pre- 
heiilinx  an  abrogation  of  the  main  characteristic  of  the  Ple- 
siosauri combined  with  the  moro  crocodilian  proportions  of 
the  teeth  of  this  Pteiosaurus,  of  which  a  fine  specimen 
(Pietosaurus  brachydeirus,  Owen)  from  Market- Raisin  is 
preserved  in  Dr.  Buckland's  collection  at  Oxford,  consisting 
of  conxiderable  portions  of  tho  upper  aitfi  tower  jaws. 

*  The  teeth,'  says  Professor  Owen,  *  aro  arranged  in  sepa- 
rate sockets,  in  a  close  and  regular  scries,  a. o::g  the  alveolar 
borders  of  the  intermaxillary,  maxillary,  and  premandibular 
bonus.  Twenty-six  sockets  may  be  counted  on  the  most 
perfect  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  but  the  series  is  evidently  in- 
complete posteriorly.  An  interspace  not  quite  equal  to  the 
breadth  of  a  socket  divides  the  lourth  from  the  fifth  tooth, 
counting  backwards,  and  the  jaw  is  slightly  compressed  at 
this  interspace;  the  four  anterior  teeth,  thus  marked  off, 
occupy  the  slightly  expanded  anterior  extremity  of  the 
upper  jaw,  but  do  not  present  the  disproportionately  large 
%\%<s  which  characterises  the  anterior  teelh  in  the  true  Pie- 
siosaurs.  Afier  the  fifth  tooth  the  sockets  progessively  in- 
crease in  size  to  the  twelfth  tooth,  and,  from  the  fourteenth 


:  they  begin  gradually  to  diminish  in  size ;  becoming,  be- 
yond tho  twentieth  tooth,  smaller  than  those  at  the  fore 
I  pari  of  the  jaw. 

'  The  alveolar  septa  are  narrow,  and  arc  thinned  off  to  an 
edge,  which  is  lower  than  either  the  outer  or  inner  walls  of 
the  sockets:  these  wnlls  are  equally  developed.  A  line  diawn 
transversely  across  any  of  the  twelve  anterior  sockets  would 
be  transverse  to  the  jaws,  but  in  the  remaining  sockets  it 
would  incline  obliquely  from  without,  inwards  and  back- 
wards. The  transverse  diameter  of  the  thirteenth  socket  is 
one  inch,  six  lines;  its  antero-posterior  diameter  is  one 
inch,  eight  lines.  The  extent  of  the  alveolar  series  is  nearly 
three  feet;  the  breadth  of  the  palate  at  the  twenty-sixth 
tooth  is  nearly  ono  foot;  the  breadth  of  the  upper  jaw  at 
the  third  tooth  is  four  inches,  thruo  lines;  the  breadth  of 
the  socket  of  that  tooth  is  one  inch,  three  lines. 

'In  tho  lower  jaw  of  the  specimen  in  the  Oxford  Museum 
tho  posterior  extremity  of  the  dental  series  is  complete,  but 
not  the  anterior  one;  thirty  five  teeth  are  present  in  each 
premandibular  bone.  The  first,  from  its  large  size,  I  con- 
clude to  have  been  received  into  the  slight  concavity  at  the 
side  of  tho  upper  jaw  where  the  diastema  separates  the 
fourth  and  fifth  teeth;  there  are  probably  therefore  thirty- 
eight  teelh  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw;  counting  back 
wards,  on  this  supposition,  the  teeth  begin  to  diminish  in 
size  beyond  the  fifteenth,  and  at  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  series  the  sockets  are  less  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter; 
in  their  close  arrangement  aud  position  they  correspond 
with  those  of  the  upper  jaw.' 

Tho  teelh  which  are  preserved  in  this  magnificent  cranial 
fragment  present  the  characters  described  al  the  commence- 
ment of  this  section ;  the  outer  smooth  surface  of  tho  crown 
of  a  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  is  represented  at  pi.  68,  Jig.  5; 
the  inner  surface  of  two  of  the  teelh  of  the  upper  jaw  is 
represented  at  5'  and  i'  :  the  inserted  fang  of  each  of  theso 
teelh  is  four  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  the  entire  tooth 
being  thus  seven  inches  in  length.  The  ridges  which  divide 
the  outer  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  tooth  subside  at  the 
base  of  the  crown;  the  fang  is  smooth;  it  assumes  a  sub- 
circular  form,  gradually  expands  for  about  half  its  length, 
and  then  contracts  to  its  termination,  but  this  is  alwavs  less 
pointed  than  in  the  fully-formed  teeth  of  the  Jrue  Plesio- 
saur.  In  the  old  teelh  with  the  elongated  fang,  tho  putp- 
cavily  remains  open,  as  in  the  Plesiosaurian  teelh ;  it  pre- 
sents at  the  expanded  part  of  the  fang  a  narrow  elliptic 
transverse  section.  In  a  tooth  of  the  present  species,  six 
inches  and  a  half  in  length,  from  the  Kimmeridge  clay  at 
Shotover,  the  diameter  of  the  persistent  pulp-cavily  was 
thirteen  lines.  In  this  tooth  the  flattened  surface  is 
polished,  but  marked  with  minute  shallow  wrinkles;  ujie  of 
the  ridged  surfaces  which  stood  at  right  angles  to  the 
preceding,  was  traversed  by  eleven  well-marked  linear 
ridges,  ofunequal  length,  separated  by  smooth  interspaces 
of  about  three  times  the  breadih  of  the  ridges;  the  third 
surface,  which  formed  an  acute  angle  with  the  smooth  outer 
surface,  was  traversed  by  twelve  ridges.  These  nd^es  on 
the  inner  surfaces  of  the  tooth  slightly  incline  towards  the 
rounded  angle  dividing  these  surfaces;  they  terminate 
abruptly;  come  cease  halfway  from  the  apex  of  the  crown  ; 
about  ten  are  continued  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  apex, 
which  is  smooth;  the  two  ridges  which  divide  the  flat  or 
smooth  side  from  the  ridged  surfaces  of  tho  tooth  are  alone 
continued  to  the  sub-acuto  apex  of  the  tooth. 

*  The  teelh  of  the  Pluiosaur  present  varieties  of  form  as 
well  as  of  size;  the  rounding  off  of  the  angle  between  the 
ridged  surfaces  has  been  already  alluded  to;  the  smooth 
outer  surface  is  sometimes  so  convex,  that  the  transverse 
section  of  the  tooth  is  more  elliptical  than  triangular.  All 
the  teeth  of  the  Pleiosaur  are  slightly  bent  inwaids  ond 
backwards,  but  the  smaller  posterior  teeib  are  most  recurved, 
and  have  the  sharpest  apex  ;  in  the  crown  of  these  teeth, 
also,  the  ordinary  rounded  or  elliptical  form  of  the  cone  is 
most  nearly  attained;  but  the  distinction  of  the  smooth  ex- 
ternal surface  and  the  ridged  internal  surfaces  of  the  crown 
of  the  tooth  is  retained,  and  would  suffice  to  characterise 
any  of  these  teelh  if  found  detached. 

*  The  teeth  of  the  Pleiosaur  consist,  like  those  of  iho  Plo- 
siosaur  and  Crocodile,  of  a  central  body  of  compact  dentine, 
with  a  coronal  investment  of  enamel,  and  a  general  covering 
of  cement,  of  extreme  tenuity  upon  the  crow  n,  but  thicker 
upon  tho  base  of  the  tooth. 

'  The  dentine  consists  of  fine  ci-i\.igerous  tubes,  without 
admixture  of  medullary  canals  ;  the  arrangement,  division. 
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secondary  undulations,  and  branches  of  llie  calcigcrous 
lubes  correspond  so  closely  with  those  of  the  teeth  of  the 
Plesiosaur,  as  to  render  a  particular  description  of  tiara 
unnecessary. 

*  The  germ*  of  the  successional  teeth  arc  developed  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  bases  of  the  old  teeth,  hut  do  not  penetrate 
these  teeth:  theapicesoftlie  new  teeth  make  i  heir  appearance 
through  foramina  situated  ut  the  inner  side,  and  generally 
at  the  interspace  of  the  sockets  of  the  old  teeth.  Here 
therefore,  as  perhaps  also  in  the  Ptciodactylc,  the  growing 
teeth  may  be  included  in  closed  recesses  of  the  osseous  sub- 
Munee  of  the  jaw,  and  emerge  through  tracts  distinct  from 
the  sockets  of  their  predecessors ;  but  this  is  an  exceptional 
condition  of  the  reproduction  of  the  teeth  in  Reptiles.' 

For  llu>  interesting  details  of  the  dentition  of  the  Croco- 
dilian* [Crocodile],  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself-onc 
of  the  most  important  to  the  general  physiologist  and  pale- 
ontologist that  has  yet  appeared;  and  the  reader  will  now 
have  before  him  a  general  review,  rollccted  therefrom,  of 
the  various  modifications  of  the  teeth  in  the  whole  of  the 
Saurians,  taking  that  term  in  its  largest  acceptation. 

We  now  have  to  examine  the  other  parts  of  the  skeleton 
of  the  Saurians  in  th?.  more  restricted  senso  mentioned 
towards  the  commencement  of  this  article.  That  of  tbeiiVw- 
liosaurians  is  noticed  in  the  articles  Ichthyosauri's  and 
Plesiosvuris;  that  of  1  lie  Ciocudilians,  under  the  article 
Croco»ii.k;  iind  we  shall  find,  as  in  other  departments 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  a  wonderful  adaptation  of  the  orga- 
nization to  iho  progression  and  habits  of  life  of  the  animals. 
In  ihc  extinct  Pierodaclyle,  we  have,  more  especially  in  the 
anterior  extremities,  a  modification  in  the  development  of 
the  bones,  1o  enable  the  animal  to  move  through  the  air  with 
a  true  tlight.  In  the  great  mass  or  the  terrestrial  Saurians, 
the  bones  of  the  extremities  are  elongated,  to  facilitate  pro- 
gression on  the  earth,  on  trees,  or  even,  as  in  the  ca--e  of 
the  Geckos,  on-sraooth  walls  and  ceilings.  When  wc  come 
to  the  a<|uatic  groups,  wc  have  in  the  Crocodtlinns  a  inure 
compact  form  of  the  bones  of  the  ban!  and  foot,  hut  still 
adapted  to  occasional  progression  on  laud,  till  at  last,  in  the 
Eualiosaurians.  the  short,  compact,  and  compressed  bones 
of  the  extremities  become  mere  paddles  to  row  the  liody 
through  the  water,  like  those  of  the  tortoises  among  the 
R-piifes  and  of  the  seals  and  whales  (in  the  hitler  as  lar  as 
the  anterior  extremities  are  concerned)  among  the  Mammi- 
fcrous  animals. 

Cuvicr  remarks  that  the  study  of  the  vertebra)  of  tho  liv- 
ing Saurians  is  highly  nccosaary,  in  order  to  a  recognition 
of  the  numerous  fossil  bones  belonging  to  this  family,  and 
he  thus  proceeds  to  describe  those  of  the  former:— The  alias 
of  the  Monitor  is  a  ring  composed  of  three  pieces ;  two  upper 
ones  united  to  each  other  at  the  dorsal  part,  notched  in 
front  and  behind  for  the  nerves,  and  one  lower  piece.  The 
anterior  suifocc  of  the  axis  idenlata),  or  rather  of  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  is  analogous  to  the  odontoi'd,  penetrates  in 
the  ring  of  the  atlus  and  fills  nearly  half  its  width,  leaving  al- 
ways in  front,  a  concavity  for  the  condyle  of  the  head. 
Below,  on  the  junction  of  the  atlas,  of  the* odontoid,  anil  of 
the  body  of  the  axis  is  a  triangular  piece  which  gives  ofT 
a  pointed  hook  directed  backwards.  The  axis  is  compressed ; 
its  onnular  part  lakes,  above.  The  form  of  a  longitudinal 
pointed  crest ;  its  anterior  articular  facets  have  their  plane 
turned  outwards ;  the  posterior  ones  have  them  downwards; 
the  body  terminates  in  a  transverse  convexity  of  a  kidney 
shape ;  on  each  of  its  lateral  surfaces  is  a  small  and  but 
•d'ghily  projecting  cre^t,  which  has,  towards  its  anterior  third, 
a  small  point;  below,  there  is  a  crest,  umh  r  the  posterior 
pnrt,  which  is  enlarged  backward*.  The  sutures  which  dis- 
tinguish the  annular  part  of  tho  body  are  soon  effaced  ;  but 
£>r  a  long  period  a  small  epiphysis  may  be  seen  at  the  pos- 
terior point  of  each  of  the  two  crest*.  The  five  succeeding 
vertebra?  resemble  the  axis,  excepting  that  they  are  without 
an  odontoid ;  but  their  anterior  suiTaco  has  a  concavity  pro- 

S nrtioned  to  the  convexity  of  the  preceding  vertebra),  their 
orsal  or  spinous  crest  or  process  is  clcvakd  and  shorter, 
and  their  transverse  processes  enlarge  slightly  and  present 
a  convex  facet  for  the  support  of  the  rcrvical  rib.  The 
lower  crest  exists;  and  this  is  what  distinguishes  the  cer- 
vical from  the  dorsal  vertebra?,  the  body  of  which  last  is 
even  bctow,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  first,  which 
have  each  a  tubercle  becoming  gradually  less  and  less.  At 
the  point  of  these  crests  is  an  epiphysis,  which  in  the  other 
subgenera  forms  the  crest  by  itself.  The  dorsal  vertebra) 
after  the  twelfth  have  always  a  squared  spinous  process,  an 


anterior  concave  and  a  posterior  convex  surface,  both  of  a 
kidney-shape,  horizontal  articular  apophyses,  the  posterior 
looking  downwards,  tho  anterior  upwards;  and  on  each 
side  under  the  anterior  apophysis,  by  «ay  of  a  transverse 
apophysis,  a  vertical  oval -shaped  tubcrclo  for  supporting 
the  rib.  Tho  number  of  these  vertebral  are  twenty-two, 
there  being  no  lumbar  vertebra);  for  there  are  r  bs  from  the 
neck  to  the  pelvis  amounting  to  twenty-seven  pairs,  includ- 
ing the  Ave  ccivical,  but  the  first  and  the  lost  of  these  ribs 
are  very  small.  The  first  pair  of  ribs  is  attached  to  Iho 
third  cervical  vertebra.  The  five  first  pairs  aie  not  united 
by  means  of  cartilages  to  the  sternum,  and  on  id  is  circum- 
stance Cuvicr  relies  lb  distinguish  the  cervical  vertebra:, 
which,  adding  the  atlas  and  tlentata  (these  last  lining  no 
I  ribs),  makes  their  number  seven,  as  in  the  crocodiles  sr,4 
mammals  generally.  The  three  first  dorsal  nls  only  are 
attached  to  the  sternum  ;  iho  seventeen  succeeding  ones  are 
false  r.lu.  Cuvicr  remarks  that  the  total  absence  of  lumliar 
vertebra)  appears  to  him  a  general  rule  in  the  family  of 
Saurians. 

There  are  two  paernl  vertebra)  in  the  Monitor.  The  fi:st 
has,  in  lieu  of  a  small  tubercle,  a  large  apophysis  convex 
externally,  and  presenting  to  the  otsa  ilii  an  articular  sur- 
face notched  behind,  and  of  a  horse-shoe  shape.  The  second 
has  also  a  large  apophysis,  but  simply  widened  and  flattened 
horizontally.  Tho  caudal  vertebra)  after  the  eighth,  are 
very  numerous  (seventy,  eighty,  and  more);  they  maybe 
easily  recognised  by  their  spinous  and  transverse  apophyses 
or  processes,  which  are  long  and  narrow,  and  their  articular 
apophyses  or  processes,  which  are  nearly  vertical,  the  an- 
terior looking  inwards,  the  posterior  outwards;  and  aUo  by 
having  on  their  lower  surface,  towards  the  hinder  pari,  inn 
small  tubercles  for  supporting  the  chevrou  bone,  wlucli 
occupies  the  place  of  a  lower  spinous  process.  These  l«» 
small  tubercles  arc  placed  more  forward  in  the  Moni;or» 
than  in  the  other  subgenera;  for  in  the  latter  they  touch 
the  posterior  aiticul.it ion.  so  that  the  chevron  bone  appears 
to  be  attached  to  the  vertebra;.  All  the  caudal  vertebra 
of  the  Monitor  have,  liko  the  preceding,  the  anterior  sur- 
face concave  and  the  posterior  convex,  and  they  po  on  di- 
minishing in  proportioti  as  ihey  approach  the  extremity  uf 
tho  tail,  their  prominences  finishing  by  being  reduced  al- 
most to  nothing. 

In  the  Sautvgarde  of  America,  Cuvicr  found  the  lower 
crests  of  the  cervical  vertebra)  showing  themselves  a*e[i- 
nhyses,  or  even  separate  little  bones  attached  on  the  artim- 
iution  of  two  vertebra),  but  which  ended  iti  being  soldered  is 
ilie  anterior  one. 

The  cervical  vertebra?,  determined  by  the  anterior 
rib*,  are  eight  In  number,  that  is  to  say,  there  arc  six  pairs 
of  these  false  ribs,  and  this  number  is  found  in  many  oilier 
subgenera,  particularly  in  the  Iguana:,  the  Basilisks,  ihe 
Lizards,  the  Geckos,  the  Anolides,  the  Agamse.  and  the  Stel- 
liones.  But  Cu\ier  remarks  that  it  should  be  avowed  that 
Ihc  two,  and  sometimes  the  three  last  ribs,  though  they  dj 
not  reach  to  the  sternum,  yet  are  placed  under  the  shoulder, 
and  concur  in  the  formation  of  the  i borax,  so  that  the  ver- 
tebra? w  hich  support  them  may  be  placed  among  Die  dor- 
sal, which  would  reduce  to  live  the  number  of  vertcbue 
really  belonging  to  the  neck.  In  the  ordinary  Lizard.*,  liic 
Scinks,  and  slightly  in  the  Anolides  and  the  Geckos,  tl>e 
cervical  ribs  attached  to  the  fourth,  tifili,  and  sixth  vertebra) 
are  singularly  compressed  and  widened  at  their  fiee  ex- 
tremity. The  differences  which  characterise  the  vcrtebtaa 
of  the  different  subgenera,  independently  of  what  Cuvicr  had 
already  remarked  as  to  the  position  of  the  tubercles  of  the 
caudal  vertebra)  for  the  chevron  bones,  especially  consist, 
he  informs  us,  in  the  respective  lenglh  and  stoutne?*  of  their 
bodies,  and  the  respective  lenglh  and  width  uf  their  np> 
physe*.  The  Iguana  has  the  spinous  processes  of  its  don-al 
vertebra?  leas  lofty,  and  cut.  as  it  were,  more  obliquely.  The 
bodies  of  its  caudal  vertebra)  are  more  elongated,  so  that 
with  a  less  number  they  form  a  greater  length.  Their 
spinous  processes  decrease  mure  ra|  idly.  The  Basilisks  haw 
very  nearly  the  characters  of  the  Iguana),  but  their  dorsal 
spinous  processes  arc  high  and  narrow,  as  well  as  those  of 
a  |  art  of  their  tail.  The  A  gam  a)  have  ulso  the  dorsal  spi- 
nous processes  high,  straight,  and  narrow;  but  the  Stellios 
have  (hem  low.  In  Ihe  Lizards  they  are  tolerably  high, 
but  directed  somewhat  obliquely  backwards. 

Cuvicr  considers  it  a  very  interesting  fact  that  a  great  part 
of  the  caudal  vertebra?  of  the  ordinary  lizards  are  divided  in 
their  middle  vertically  into  two  portions,  which  separate  very 
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easily,  even  much  more  easily  than  the  vertebra?  at  the 
point  or  their  articulation,  and  this  lor  the  simple  reason  that 
the  articulation  is  complicated,  formed  by  many  apophyses, 
and  strengthened  by  ligaments,  whilst  tho  solution  of  con- 
tinuity of  which  he  speaks  is  only  retained  by  the  perios- 
teum and  tho  surrounding  tendons.  It  is  probably  on  ac- 
count of  this  peculiarity  that  the  tails  of  lizards  break  so 
easily.  Cuvier  further  states  that  he  has  observed  this  pecu- 
liarity in  the  Jguante  and  the  Anolides,  and  he  is  of  opinion 
that  vestiges  of  it  would  probably  bo  found  in  all  the  species 
where  this  rupture  of  the  tail  is  a  common  occurrence. 
Every  one  knows,  adds  Cuvier,  that  the  tail  shoots  out  again 
after  having  been  broken,  but  neither  tho  skeleton  nor  its 
integuments  are,  in  that  case,  the  same  as  boforo  the  rup- 
ture. Tho  scales  of  the  skin  are  generally  small,  without 
ridges  and  without  spines,  though  they  may  have  had  the 
contrary  qualities  in  the  original  tail ;  and  internally,  instead 
of  the  numerous  vertebra*,  with  all  their  apparatus  of  apo- 
physis and  ligaments,  there  is  nothing  but  a  long  cartilagi- 
nous cone  of  one  piece,  which  only  presents  annular  wrin- 
kles, numerous  indeed,  but  scarcely  at  all  elevated. 

The  ribs  of  the  Saurians  are  slender,  round,  and  the  an- 
terior ones  only  have  the  costal  head  slightly  enlarged  and 
compressed.  Cuvier  had  never  seen  any  of  them'  with  a 
division  at  their  upper  extremity  into  a  head  and  tubercle. 
The  anterior  ribs  of  the  Monitors  are  a  little  more  widened 
in  tho  upper  part  than  those  of  othor  Saurians.  Instead  of 
those  simply  ventral  ribs  which  are  seen  in  the  crocodile, 
many  subgenera,  especially  in  the  Pulychri,  Anolises,  and 
Chameleons,  after  the  ribs  which  are  united  to  the  sternum, 
have  others  which  unite  mutually  with  their  corresponding 
xib.  and  thus  surround  the  abdomen  with  entire  circles. 

The  sternum  of  the  Saurians,  taken  together  with  their 
shoulder,  forms,  says  Cuvier,  a  kind  of  cuirass  for  the  heart 
and  large  blood-vessels.  It  is  more  complicated  than  in  the 
crocodiles,  and  formed  upon  a  plan  very  different  from  that 
of  the  tortoises.    It  consists  essentially  of  a  long,  narrow, 
depressed  bone,  which  gives  off  anteriorly  two  branches  di- 
rected to  each  side,  moro  or  less  recurrent,  according  to  the 
species,  and  between  which  its  point  passes  sometimes  to 
advance  more  forward  under  the  neck.   This  bone  pene- 
trates with  its  posterior  part  into  a  cartilaqinous  plate  of  a 
rhombo'idal  shape,  which  has  two  sides  forward  and  two 
backward,  and  which  often  shows  traces  of  a  longitudinal 
division  into  two  portions.    Its  interior  sides  are  continued 
with  the  edges  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  bone,  but  in  di- 
varicating to  the  right  and  left.    They  are  sometimes  ossi- 
fied, particularly  their  edge,  which  has  a  groove,  in  order  to 
give  support,  like  a  mortise,  to  the  sternal  edge  of  the  clavi- 
cular bono.    Tho  posterior  sides  of  the  rhombo'idal  curtilage 
serve  for  the  insertion  of  the  false  ribs.    So  far  there  is  no 
great  difference  in  this  part  of  the  organization  from  that  of 
the  crocodile,  except  in  the  anterior  branches  of  the  elon- 
gated bone,  which  give  it  the  form  of  a  T,  of  an  arrow,  or  of 
a  cross,  according  to  tho  species ;  but  a  more  considerable 
difference  is  apparent  in  the  development  of  the  roraco'id 
bone,  and  in  the  constant  presence  of  a  clavicle  more  or  less 
large.   The  coracoid  bone,  as  in  the  crocodiles,  the  tortoises, 
and  all  the  animals  which  have  a  true  arm,  concurs  in  tho 
formation  of  the- glenoid  cavity,  and  in  the  true  Saurians 
affords  nearly  half  of  it.   Widening  more  than  the  bony 
plate  of  the  shoulder-blade,  it  proceeds  to  articulate  itself  to 
the  sternal  rhomboid  by  a  wide  edge,  which  takes  the  form 
of  the  blade  of  an  axe;  but  its  peculiarity  consists  in  tho 
giving  off  one  or  two  apophyses,  by  means  of  which  it  sup- 
ports a  great  cartilaginous  arch  which  passes  on  the  slender 
and  advanced  bone  of  the  sternum,  and  lies  across  that  of 
the  coracoid  bone  of  the  other  side.   Cuvier  observes  that 
we  should  remark  that  in  this  singular  crossing,  whtch  is  to 
be  found  even  in  the  lowest  balracbians,  it  is  generally  the 
cartilage  of  the  right  side  which  passes  to  that  of  the  left. 
There  is  always  a  small  hole  pierced  for  the  vessels  in  the 
neck  of  the  bone,  between  its  apophyses  and  its  glenoid 
cavity.   The  apophyses,  moreover,  which  proceed  to  join 
the  demicircle  or  cartilaginous  disk,  leave  one  or  two  oval 
apertures  between  them,  which  trench  on  the  demicircle, 
and  are  only  closed  by  a  membrane.   This  cartilaginous 
demirircle  acquires  consistence  and  firmness  by  age,  though 
not  the  hardness  of  the  other  bones.    It  hardens  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  small  calcareous  grains,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  bones  of  the  rhondropterygian  fishes.    It  is  to  thin,  ob- 
serves Cuvier,  that  the  bony  piece  which  adheres  to  the 
coracoid  bone  of  the  Ornithorhynchus  and  Echidna  [Orni- 
P.  O,  No.  12S9. 


fnORHYNCHUS,  vol.xvii.,  p.  30]  has  been  compared ;  and,  in 
fact,  this  piece  is  placed  like  tho  cartilage,  and  crosses  with 
its  opposite  on  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum,  which  is  also 
in  tho  shape  of  a  T ;  but  in  this  apparatus  the  great  mem- 
branous apertures  which  notch  the  similar  development  in 
the  Saurians  are  wanting. 

The  scapula,  or  shoulder-blade,  produces  (he  other  part 
of  the  glenoid  facet ;  it  goes  on,  us  ordinarily,  enlarging  on 
the  side  of  the  thorax  and  towards  the  back;  and  at  about 
a  third  or  the  middle  of  its  length  stops  short,  but  is  con 
tinued  in  a  single  portion,  which  is  generally  cartilaginous, 
or  which,  when  it  is  ossified,  which  frequently  happons, 
becomes  so  in  a  different  manner,  and  with  another  texture, 
like  tho  cartilage  adhering  to  the  coracoid  bone.  In  tho 
case  of  ossification,  the  scapula  is  always  divided  into  two 
bones. 

The  clavicle  rests  on  one  side  against  the  slender  bone  of 
the  sternum,  or  against  its  lateral  branch,  and  often  also  it 
reaches  to  the  opposite  clavicle;  on  the  other  side  it  proceeds 
to  rest  against  the  anterior  edge  of  the  scapula,  either 
against  the  osseous  portion  or  that  which  remains  longer 
cartilaginous,  and  which  often  presents  a  tubercle  or  small 
crest  for  its  reception.  Sometimes  tho  bony  scapula  gives 
off  an  apophysis  which  goes  to  sustain  the  body  of  the  cla- 
vicle, but  this  is  all  that  it  presents  as  a  slight  resemblance 
to  an  acromion:  tho  tubercle  of  the  cartilaginous  part  re- 
sembles that  process  much  Such  is  the  general 
structure  among  the  Saurians;  uor  docs  it  differ  much  from 
that  of  the  crocodiles,  except  in  the  presence  of  a  clavicle, 
and  of  that  cartilaginous  appendage  which  enlarges  the 
coracoid  bone. 

ThcT-formed  or  arrow-shaped  bone  may  also,  in  strictness, 
bo  compared  to  the  unequal  bone  of  the  plastron  of  the 
tortoises,  which  sometimes  takes  this  shape,  and  some  think 
that  the  two  first  equal  pieces  of  this  plastron  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  clavicles  ;  the  second,  of  the  cartilaginous 
appendages  of  the  coracoi'ds ;  the  third,  of  the  rhomboidal 
piece,  w  hich,  even  in  the  lizards,  often  presents  a  longitudinal 
furrow,  indicatory  of  division ;  and,  Anally,  the  fourth,  of  the 
appendages,  which  sometimes  support  the  two  last  cartilages 
of  the  ribs. 

The  differences  observable  among  tho  various  subgenera 
are  hardly  of  suilicicnt  importance  to  justify  the  occupation 
of  space  here,  and  we  refer  tho  reader  to  the  On  seme  us 
Fosriles,  from  which  the  osteology  of  the  skeleton  here 
given  is  taken,  and  in  which  Cuvier  details  those  differences. 
(Vol.  v.,  pt.  2.  p.  291.) 

The  pelvis  of  the  Saurians  (Cuvier  takes  the  Monitor  as 
the  example)  is  composed  of  three  bones,  which  concur,  as 
in  the  viviparous  quadrupeds,  to  compose  the  cotyloid  fossa. 
Its  upper  part  is  formed  by  the  otsa  ilii ;  its  neck  is  wide 
and  short ;  its  spinal  part,  instead  of  being  directed  forwards, 
as  iu  the  viviparous  quadrupeds,  or  of  being  rounded  as  in 
the  crocodile,  runs  obliquely  backwards  in  the  form  of  a 
narrow  band,  and  has  only  a  small  point  in  front.  The 
pubis  and  the  ischium  are  each  united  to  its  opposite  in  the 
median  inferior  line ;  but  the  pubis  is  not  joined  to  the 
ischium,  and  the  two  oval  holes  arc  only  separated  by  a 
ligament   Their  neck  is  wide,  short,  and  flat.   That  of  the 
pubis  is  pierced  with  a  rather  large  hole,  and  its  anterior 
border  produces  a  point  which  is  recurved  downwards  and 
outwards.    Cuvier  adds  that  the  pelvis  in  the  different  sub- 
genera is  especially  distinguished  by  the  symphysis  of  the 
pubis,  which  is  formed  by  a  rather  wide  truncature  in  tho 
Monitors,  and  even  slightly  in  the  Sauvegardes;  but  only 
by  a  narrow  point  in  the  majority  of  others.    The  Chame- 
leon differs  from  all  the  others  in  its  narrow  ossa  ilii,  which 
proceed  perpendicularly,  in  widening  slightly  to  attach 
themselves  to  tho  spine.   These  otsa  ilii  are  still  further 
distinguished  by  a  triangular  cartilage,  analogous  to  that  of 
the  shoulder-blade.   The  symphysis  of  .its  pubis  is  formed 
by  a  truncature,  and  there  is  no  lateral  point.    Vestiges  of 
j  a  pelvis  exist  inOpHisAURus  and  tho  Blindworm  [Orvets], 
which  consist  of  a  small  os  ilium,  with  a  rudiment  of  an 
1  ischium,  Iwt  without  a  symphysis.  [Scheltopusik.] 
The  cylindricul  bones  of  the  Saurians  exhibit  the  following 
characters: — The  humerus  agrees  very  much  in  form  with 
that  of  Biro*.    Its  upper  head  is  compressed,  to  answer  to 
the  hollow  fosse t  which  the  shoulder-blade  and  coracoid 
!  bone  together  present  to  it.    Its  lower  pulley  is  formed  of 
:  two  projecting  rotator}'  portions,  entirely  rounded,  the  ex- 
1  tcrnal  of  which  is  the  least  developed.  The  internal  condyle 
i  also  projects  more  thau  the  external,  the  deltoid  crest  pro- 
'  Vol.XX.-3  0 
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duces  an  angle  more  projecting  forwards,  and  its  posterior 
tuberosity  is  less  Hooked.  In  those  two  last  respects  it  more 
resembles  that  of  the  crocodile ;  but  it  ha*,  in  General,  all 
its  articular  surface*  much  better  denned.  But  the  humerus 
of  a  lizard  may  always  be  distinguished  from  that  of  a  bird, 
because  the  former  is  not  hollow,  nor  pierced  with  holes  for 
tho  admission  of  air  into  its  interior.  Tho  ulna  of  the 
Saurians  is  compressed  and  trenchant  on  its  radial  edge. 
Its  sigmoid  facet  is  oval,  and  its  olecranon  projects  but  little; 
its  car  pin  it  head  is  also  oval  and  uniformly  convex.  The 
radius  is  delicate;  its  upper  head  is  oval  and  concave;  its 
lower,  which  is  slightly  convex,  present*  to  the  first  bone  of 
the  carpus  a  rounded  tubercle  and  a  fosset  of  acrosccnt-shope. 
The  femur  in  its  upper  part  resembles  that  of  the  crocodile 
much  more  than  that  or  birds,  and  this  has  reference  to  the 
direction  or  tbo  foot  in  reptiles.  Its  upper  head  is  com- 
pressed and  curved  in  front,  and  has  its  trochanter  on  tho 
tibial  side  placed  nearer  to  the  head  of  the  bone  than  in  the 
crocodile,  much  more  projecting,  and  of  a  compressed  form. 
Tho  lower  head  of  the  femur,  on  the  contrary,  much  re- 
sembles that  of  birds,  especially  in  the  small  hollow  on  the 
peroneal  side  for  the  heoa  of  the  fibula.  The  patella  is  very 
small,  often  hardly  visible.  The  leg  is  always  composed  of 
two  bones,  of  which  the  ri'6io  is  the  largest.  Its  upper  head 
is  triangular,  as  ordinarily ;  its  lower  is  transversely  oblong 
and  flat.  The  fibula  of  the  Monitors  is  flattened  and  widened 
below,  whero  it  unites  to  the  tarsus  by  a  narrow  lino.  In 
the  Iguanas  and  the  greater  part  of  tho  other  genera  it  is 
nearly  of  a  size  throughout,  slender,  with  its  upper  head 
compressed,  and  its  lower  demi-oval  and  slightly  oblique. 

The  bones  of  the  fore  and  hind  feet  in  the  Saurians  con- 
sist of  a  carpus  composed  of  nine  bones,  like  that  of  the 
tortoises,  and  Cuvier  remarks  that  its  composition  may 
equally  be  compared  to  the  Simiadtr.  In  the  first  row  are 
a  radial  bono,  a  cubital  bono  (rather  large),  and  a  pisiform 
bone  fitted  against  the  lower  part  of  tho  ulna.  In  tho  lower 
row  are  five  small  bones,  disposed  in  a  curve  and  answering 
to  the  five  metatarsal  bones,  and  a  ninth,  placed  between 
the  two  large  bones  of  the  first  row,  and  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  of  the  second  row.  The  metacarpals  of 
the  thumb  and  little  finger  are  rather  shorter  than  those  of 
the  other  three  fingers.  The  number  of  phalanges  amounts 
to  two  for  the  thumb,  three  for  the  fore  finger,  four  for  the 
middlo  finger,  fivo  for  the  ring  finger,  and  three  for  the 
little  finger.  The  tartut,  like  that  of  the  crocodile,  has  only 
four  bones.  In  the  first  row  are  two:  1,  a  tibial  bone, 
which  extends  also  partially  under  the  fibula,  and  presents 
a  facet  to  it ;  it  is  irregularly  rectangular,  wider  than  it  is 
long,  thick  on  its  internal  border,  and  presenting  in  its  pro- 
file some  relationship  to  the  astragalus  of  a  Ruminant ;  2,  a 
fibular  bone,  smaller  and  soon  uniting  itself  into  a  single 
piece  with  the  preceding,  on  the  same  piano  with  whicli  it 
is.  In  the  second  row  are  also  two;  one  larger,  triangular 
on  its  anterior  surface,  and  stouter  backwards,  where  it  arti- 
culates with  tho  two  of  the  first  row,  and  supports  the 
metatarsals  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  toes ;  the  second,  smaller, 
placed  between  the  preceding  and  the  metatarsals  of  tho 
third  and  second  toes.  This  last  also  slightly  touches  upon 
the  astragalus,  which  only  supports  tho  metatarsal  of  tho 
great  toe.  Tho  four  first  metatarsals  are  slender  and  nearly 
straight  ;  they  go  on  elongating  to  the  fourth;  tho  fifth  is 
short,  widened,  and  recurved  on  its  upper  head  towards  the 
great  bone  of  the  second  row,  to  which  it  is  articulated  by 
the  side.  The  great  toe  has  two  phalanges ;  the  second  toe, 
three ;  the  third,  four ;  the  fourth,  five.  It  is  this,  which  is 
the  longest,  that  gives  to  the  foot  that  elongated  and  unequal 
form  which  characterises  it  in  the  lizards.  The  fifth,  which 
is  nearly  as  short  as  the  great  toe,  has,  hike  the  third,  four 
phalanges.  Cuvier  remarks  that  in  the  ordinary  position 
of  tho  bind  feet  of  the  Saurians,  that  is,  with  the  toes  directed 
backwards,  the  tibia  and  great  toe  are  at  the  external  bor- 
der of  the  foot,  and  the  little  toe  is  at  the  internal  border. 
The  ungueal  phalanges  of  all  the  feet  are  trenchant,  arched, 
and  pointed.  This  description,  observes  Cuvier,  allowing 
for  some  differences  in  proportion,  answers  for  all  the  sub- 
genera which  have  well-developed  feet,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Chameleons  alone  and  some  peculiarities  relative  to 
the  toes  in  certain  Geckos ;  and  even  in  the  Chameleon  it 
is  in  the  proportion  of  the  bones  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus, 
rather  than  in  their  number  and  arrangement,  that  the  dif- 
ference appear?.  The  mode  in  which  the  bones  of  the  feet 
ure  grouped  in  the  chameleon  in  an  inverse  manner,  that  is, 
the  great  and-litile  toes  of  all  the  feet  together  and  directed 


inwards,  and  the  three  others  also  together  and  directed 
outwards  (a  peculiarity  observed  by  Aristotle),  will  be  seen 
in  the  cut  in  the  article  Chameleons. 

We  have  dwelt  here  at  some  length  upon  the  dentition 
and  osteology  of  the  Saurians,  not  only  because  of  the  in- 
terest attached  to  this  great  group  of  animals  on  its  ow  n  ac- 
count, but  in  consequence  of  tho  necessity  of  a  full  under- 
standing of  this  part  of  their  organization  by  tho?c  who 
study  that  branch  of  paleontology  more  particularly  con- 
versant with  the  extinct  Saurian  forms — forms  including 
the  most  gigantic  proportions  and  tho  mo»t  heterociite 
shapes,  that  were  alive  countless  ages  ago,  when  as  yet  man 
was  not,  and  were  absolutely  swept  away  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  thousands  of  years  before  he  stood  upon  it.  Of  all  . 
the  fossils  which  remain  to  remind  the  observer  of  the  wreck 
of  a  former  world,  these,  from  the  antiquity  of  the  slraia  in 
which  they  are  found,  present  perhaps  the  most  striking 
materials  for  illustrating  the  antient  history  of  our  planet. 

The  other  parts  of  the  organization  of  the  Saurians  will 
be  found  in  detail,  where  necessary,  under  Reptiles  and 
the  different  articles  relating  to  the  families  and  genera. 
We  shall  here  only  observe  that  their  heart,  like  that  of  the 
tortoises,  is  composed  of  two  auricles  and  one  ventricle, 
which  is  sometimes  divided  by  imperfect  partitions.  Their 
ribs  arc  moveable,  and  can  be  raised  or  depressed  for  the 
purposes  or  respiration.  Their  lung  extends  more  or  less 
towards  the  hind  part  or  the  body,  and  often  penetrates  into 
the  abdomen,  whose  transverse  muscles  glide  under  the  ribs 
and  even  towards  the  neck  to  embrace  it.  Their  genera- 
tion, with  few  exceptions  (Zootoca,  tot  instance),  is  ovi- 
parous, and  the  eggs  have  a  more  or  less  hard  shell.  In 
some  ( Chameleon,  for  instance)  it  is  a  mere  tough  calcareous 
skin,  and  this  is  its  general  condition.  The  coitus  is  com- 
plete, and  effected  sometimes  by  means  of  two  intromit  tent 
organs  and  sometimes  by  means  of  one  only.  The  young 
come  into  existence  in  the  same  form  which  they  retain 
through  life.  The  toes  are  armed  with  nails,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  and  the  skin  is  either  covered  with  scales  more 
or  less  serrated,  or  at  least  with  small  scaly  grains.  All 
have  a  tail  more  or  less  long,  nearly  always  thick  at  the 
base.  The  greatest  number  have  four  feet,  some  two  only, 
and  a  few  mere  rudiments  not  apparent  externally. 

Fossil  Saurians. 

Besides  the  notice  of  fossil  Saurian  forms  in  the  course  of 
this  sketch,  a  detailed  account  of  most  or  the  extinct  genera 
is  given  under  their  several  titles  in  this  work. 

SAUR1N,  JOSEPH,  a  trench  mathematician  and  na- 
tural philosopher,  was  born  in  1659,  in  the  South  of  France, 
at  Courtaison  in  the  principality  of  Orange,  where  his 
father  was  the  minister  of  a  Protestant  congregation.  The 
young  man  was  educated  in  tho  principles  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  before  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  bjc  he  was 
called  to  the  ministry  at  Euro  in  Dauphine.  Possessing 
an  ardent  temperament  and  a  bold  eloquence,  he  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  preacher;  but,  in  one  of  his  ser- 
mons, happening  to  censure  too  freely  the  measures  taken 
by  government  for  diminishing  the  privileges  of  the  Pro- 
testants, ho  was  obliged  to  retire  into  tho  canton  of  Bern, 
where  he  obtained  the  curacy  of  Bcrchiof  in  the  bailliagc  of 
Yverdun.  Certain  circumstances,  which  have  been  dif- 
ferently related  by  his  friends  and  enemies,  obliged  him 
soon  afterwards  to  take  refuge  in  France,  where,  in  1690, 
ho  abjured  the  doctrines  of  the  Calviuists.  His  own  account 
is,  that  having  revised  to  sign  tho  Consensus  of  Geneva, 
condemning  the  doctrines  of  the  French  Protestant  theolo- 
gians respecting  original  sin  and  the  vowel  points  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  ho  was  vehemently  censured  by  a  party  in  the 
church.  He  adds  that  the  harsh  treatment  to  which  he  was 
subjected  on  this  account  led  him  to  suspect  the  sincerity 
of  his  adversaries'  sentiments  in  religion ;  and  that  an  at- 
tentive study  of  the  works  or  the  celebrated  Bossuct  con 
vinced  him  of  the  errors  of  Protestantism.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  stated  that  Saurin,  having  been  guilty  of  t  lie  ft, 
withdrew  to  France  in  order  to  avoid  the  prosecution  villi 
which  he  was  threatened:  this  accusation,  true  or  falsi,  t* 
founded  on  a  confession  which  he  is  said  to  have  made  in  * 
letter  dated  1689,  and  printed  in  the  ■  Mcrcure  Suisse,'  and 
upon  some  documents  relating  to  the  criminal  process  in- 
stituted on  the  occasion,  which  are  stated  to  nave  been 
preserved  in  the  Chancery  of  Bern. 

After  his  recantation,  having,  through  the  interest  of 
Bossuet,  obtained  a  pension  from  the  king  (Louis  XIV.), 
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Saurin  devolcd  hinwelf  to  the  study  of  the  mathematical 

sciences;  and  between  170*2  and  1708  ho  wrote  several 
papers  which  wero  published  in  the  'Journal  des  Savans.' 
At  the  same  tinio  he  was  engaged  in  a  controversy  with 
II  uve; liens  on  the  subject  of  the  vortices  of  Descartes  and 
with  Rolle  concerning  the  infinitesimal  calculus.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Acudcmiedes  Sciences  in  1707,  and 
between  1709  and  1727  he  enriched  its  'M6moires'  with 
numerous  mathematical  and  philosophical  papers,  among 
wh'ich  are  some  containing  profound  investigations  relating 
to  the  curves  of  swiftest  descent,  and  dissertations,  con- 
formably to  the  Cartesian  hypothesis,  on  the  force  of 
gravity. 

Saurin's  scientific  pursuits  wore  interrupted  for  a  time  by 
the  imprisonment  which  he  suffered  in  consequence  of  an 
accusation  brought  against  him  by  J.  Baptiste  Rousseau, 
that  he  was  the  author  of  certain  profane  and  defamatory 
verses,  with  the  composition  of  which  Rousseau  himself  had 
been  charged.  As  the  accusation  could  not  be  substantiated, 
the  judgment  of  the  court  was  given  against  the  accuser, 
who,  in  consequence,  was  banished  from  France,  while  the 
accused  was  liberated.    [Rousskau,  J.  B.] 

Saurin  died  December  29,  1737,  of  a  lethargic  fever.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  lofty  and  vigorous  mind,  but 
it  is  said  that  he  was  capable  of  using  any  means  for  ob- 
taining the  ends  which  he  had  in  view ;  and  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  the  cause  of  his  departure  from  Switzerland, 
and  the  abjuration  of  his  first  religious  opinions,  have 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

SAURIN,  JAMES,  an  eminent  French  Protestant  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Nismes.  January  6,  1677.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  lawyer,  of  the  same  persuasion,  who  quitted  France 
upon  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  retired  ap- 
parently to  Geneva.  At  least  it  is  known  that  James 
Saurin  finished  his  education  there,  after  having  borne 
arms  for  a  short  time  in  the  English  service.  In  1701  we 
find  him  pastor  of  the  Walloon  church  in  London,  whence, 
after  four  years,  he  repaired  to  Holland,  and  establishing 
himself  at  the  Hague,  remained  there  in  the  exercise  of  the 
ministry  until  his  death,  December  30,  1730.  That  event  is 
said  to  have  been  hastened  by  mortification  at  the  disputes 
and  ecclesiastical  censures  in  which  he  was  involved  by  his 
'  Dissertation  sur  le  Mcnsonge  Oflkieux,'  on  falsehoods 
which  arc  expedient,  a  delicate  subject  to  handle. 

A*  a  preacher  he  is  ranked  at  the  head  of  the  French 
Protestants.  '  Depth  of  thought,  force  of  argument,  skilful 
connection  of  part*,  strength  of  drawing,  bursts  rff  pathos, 
original  turns,  points  which  strike  the  imagination  and 
move  the  heart,  majestic  and  imposing  simplicity  like  that 
of  the  Scriptures,  are  the  characteristics  of  his  eloquence.' 
Such  is  the  criticism  of  a  French  biographer. 

He  published  five  volumes  of  sermons,  to  which  seven 
volumes  were  added  after  his  death :  the  first  portion  is 
reputed  the  best.  His  other  chief  works  are,  'On  the  State 
of  Christianity  in  France,'  and  '  Discourses,  historical,  theo- 
logical, and  moral,  on  the  principal  events  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,'  i  vols.  fol.  (known  as  Saurin's  Biblo),  to 
which  four  volumes  by  other  hands  were  added  after  his 
death.  In  these  is  contained  the  '  Dissertation  on  Falsehood' 
above  noticed.  Six  volumes  of  his  sermons  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English. 

Another  French  Protestant  divine  of  some  note  is  Eli  as 
Saurin,  brother  of  Joseph  Saurin  the  mathematician,  no 
relation  apparently  to  James  Saurin.  He  also  settled  in 
Holland :  he  was  born  in  1639,  and  died  in  1703. 

SAURO'PHAGUS.  [Shbjkes.] 

SAU'ROPHIS,  Fit7.ir.gers  name  for  a  genus  of  Li- 
zards belonging  to  the  group  of  Chalcidian  Lizard*,  or 
Cychmnr  Saurian*  (Section  Ptychopi.eurks),  of  MM. 
Dumeril  and  Ribron. 

Generic  Character. — Tongue  of  an  arrow-head  shape, 
free  at  its  anterior  half,  slightly  notched  in  front,  marked 
with  chevron  folds  above,  and  offering  squ  ami  form  im- 
bricated papilla  towards  its  point.  No  palatal  teeth.  Inter- 
maxillary teeth  small,  conical,  simple  and  pointed.  Maxil- 
lary teeth  stronger,  subcylindrical,  straight,  with  an  ob- 
tusely pointed  crown.  Nostrils  lateral,  each  circumscribed 
by  three  plates,  one  naso-rostral,  one  naso-frenal,  and  the 
first  superior-labial.  Eyelids.  Membrane  of  the  tympanum 
extended  within  the  auricular  border,  which  has  in  front  a 
small  opercular  scale.  Temples  scutellated.  Fore-feet  very 
little  elongated,  each  terminated  by  four  short,  unguiculated. 
•lightly  compressed  toe*,  which  are  smooth  below.  Femoral 


pores.  A  furrow  on  each  side  along  the  neck  and  the 
trunk. 

The  type  of  this  genus  is  the  Lacerta  tetradactyla  of 
Laccpede. 

Description. — No  fronto-inter-naso-rostral  plates.  Fronto- 
parietals sometimes  intimately  soldered  to  the  parietal*. 
One  inter-parietal.  Auricular  lobe  very  small.  No  scales 
between  the  submaxillary  plates  of  the  second  pair.  Dorsal 
scales  striated,  with  a  small  keel  in  the  middle.  Fourteen 
longitudinal  rows  of  scales  from  the  lower  part  of  one  side 
to  the  other.  Six  longitudinal  bands  of  ventral  lamella;. 
Four  or  five  femoral  pores  on  each  side.  Upper  part  of  the 
head  yellow,  sprinkled  with  some  brownish  points.  All  the 
upper  scales  yellow,  with  a  broken  border  backwards.  Lips 
and  lower  region  of  the  temple  white.  Two  square  black 
spots  below  the  eye ;  and  two  others  of  the  same  form  and 
colour,  but  rather  smaller,  in  front  of  the  ear.  All  the  lower 
parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  whitish  tinge.  The  sub-collar 
scales,  in  two  marginal  rows,  have  their  posterior  border  of 
a  brown  colour. 

Locality.— The  southern  point  of  the  African  continent. 

MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron,  from  whom  the  character  and 
description  are  taken,  observe  that  many  naturalists  (Cu- 
vier  among  them)  have  thought  that  this  was  the  species 
which  Linnaeus  intended  to  make  known  under  the  name 
of  Lacerta  Seps;  but  MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron  are  not  of 
that  opinion.  They  think  that  the  Lacerta  Sefis  of  Liu- 
nsDus  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  Srfncus  tejiformit  of 
Schneider  (Gerrhotauru*  sepifortnit,  Dum.  and  Bibr.). 

This  species  is  figured  in  the  article  Chalcidks  under 
the  name  of  Chalet*  tetradactyla.  Tho  head  is  there  given  of 
sufficient  sixe ;  but  as  the  extremities  can  hardly  be  defined, 
we  add  another  figure  with  them  ou  a  larger  scale. 


Saurophla  letrnlactjlus. 

We  shrill  here  notice  anot  her  Saurian  form  cf  the  same 
group  and  section — Chamtesaura. 

Generic  Character. — Tonguo  of  an  arrow-head  shape,  free 
on  its  anterior  third,  very  slightly  notched  in  front,  with 
filiform,  short,  soft,  thick  papilla?. '  No  palatal  teeth.  Inter- 
maxillary teeth  conical,  simple.  Maxillary  teeth  subcylin- 
drical, obtusely  pointed.  Nostrils  lateral,  each  pierced  in  a 
largo  naso  rostral  plate.  Eyelids.  A  small  external  auri- 
cular hole.  Tho  last  supcrcranial  plates  blending  with  tho 
scales  of  the  nape.  Temples  covered  with  scales  like  lho>o 
of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  or  rhombui'Jul,  cariimted, 
and  imbricated.  Four  very  short  styled  feet,  terminated  by  a 
single  unguiculated  toe.  No  lateral  furrows.  Ovovivipa- 
rous. 

Example,  Chamasaura  anguina,  Wtegm.  {.Lacerta  an- 
guina,  Linn.). 

Description. — The  form  may  bo  seen  in  tho  cut.  The 
upper  part  of  the  head,  back,  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and 
upper  part  of  tho  tail  are  brown ;  but  those  parts  have  their 
median  line  traversed  by  a  narrow  band  of  u  yellow  tint :  a 
tint  which,  becoming  a  little  brighter,  is  spread  over  the 
sides  and  lowor  regions  of  the  body.  (Dum.  and  Bibr.,  from 
specimens  in  spirit.) 

Locality.— South  Africa,  Cape  of  Good.  Hope. 
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arc  not  so  strong  and  their 
allies  iu  the  tropics. 


properties  not  so  active  as  their 


ClinmTjiurs  nayuini. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  in  the  Saurians  the  gradual  de- 
terioration and  abolition  of  the  extremities  till  the  form  be- 
comes completely  serpentine.  In  Heterodactylut  there  are 
still  five  fingers;  but  the  first  finger  of  the  anterior  feet  is  so 
very  short  as  to  be  rudimentary.  In  Chalets  {Cophias,  Fiti- 
iuger)  there  are  five  toes  before,  but  only  three,  reduced  to 
tubercles,  behind.  In  Saurophit  the  toes  on  each  of  the 
feet*  are  reduced  to  four.  In  Chamtesaura  there  is  but 
one  on  each  foot.  In  Chirotes  the  anterior  extremities  are 
short  indeed,  but  five-toed  ;  the  posterior  extremities  are 
altogether  absent.  In  Bipes  the  hind  feet  are  each  termi- 
nated by  two  unequal  processes  or  toes.  In  Pygnpus  [Bipes] 
the  anterior  extremities  are  also  lost,  end  the  posterior  ex- 
tremities appear  in  the  form  of  a  foot  in  which  no  toe  is  to 
be  seen  externally;  and  in  the  Scheltopusiks  all  trace  of 
external  extremities  is  lost,  though  the  rudiments  of  pos- 
terior extremities  may  be  seen  attached  to  the  pelvis. 
[Chalcides.] 

SAUROTHE'RA.  [Indicator!?**,  vol.  xii..  p.  450] 
SAURURA'CEyH.  a  natural  order  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  Achlamydose  group  of  incomplete  Exogens.  It  con- 
sists of  only  a  few  genera,  which  are  aquatic  or  marshy 
herbs  or  herbaceous  plants,  with  perennial  root-stocks, 
knotted  stems,  and  simple,  entire,  alternate  leaves,  with  vagi- 
nal stipules.  The  flowers  are  naked,  and  seated  upon  a  scale. 
The  stamens  are  six  in  number,  hypogynous;  filament 
slender;  anthers  continuous  with  the  filament,  having  two 
lobes  bursting  longitudinally.  The  ovaries  aro  four,  con- 
taining one  or  more  ovules;  style  short;  stigma  simple. 
The  seeds  are  few,  with  an  abundant  albumen,  in  the  midst 
of  which  lies  a  small  embryo,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  per- 
sistent vitellus.  These  plants  are  very  near  Piperacecc,  from 
which  they  mostly  differ  in  the  compound  nature  of  their 
ovary.  This  order  connects  Dicotyledons  with  Monocoty- 
ledons. Its  foliage,  stipules,  and  seeds  connect  it  with  the 
former ;  but  the  floating  habit  of  some  of  the  species,  and 
their  general  character,  ally  them  with  some  of  the  families 
of  the  latter  class.  They  are  natives  of  North  America, 
China,  the  north  of  India,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  they  are  found  growing  in  marshes  and  pools  of  water. 
Their  properties  are  not  well  known,  but  they  seem  to  be  1 
the  representatives  of  the  pepper*  in  colder  climates ;  and 
on  account  of  their  less  exposure  to  light,  tbeir  secretions  I 


a,  branch,  with  l**VM  unit  r|iike»  of  llowrt* ;  h,  »  nakM  Bo» »r  *«it.»l  o«  it* 
racl  i  r.  inanrn*  ««ii..u  of  frail ;  d.  ,«rtioii  of  fruit  •ho.inc  lt.«  «J,  ...» 
Uftja  •  tbumi-a  ao.l  the  embryo  ill  iu  pcrmuictit  uc  ;  r.  lb«  utnl. 

SAUSSURE.  HORACE-BENEDICT  DE.  was  born 
at  Geneva,  Feb.  17,  1740.     Hrs  father  Nicolas  de  Saws- 
sure  was  also  a  native  of  Geneva,  and  is  known  as  the 
author  of  some  essays,  chiefly  on  agricultural  subject*. 
Young  De  Sausstirc  was  educated  with  great  care,  pattlv  at 
the  college  of  Geneva,  and  partly  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  his  father  and  his  maternal'  uncle  diaries 
Bonnet.    At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  appciuted  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  the  college,  in  which  situation  he 
performed  the  duties  of  a  public  teacher  for  twenty-five 
years,  interrupted  only  by  his  travels  in  search  of  physical 
and  especially  geological  knowledge.    The  events  of  Ins  life 
are  consequently  few,  and  the  substance  of  them  may  be 
best  given  in  his  own  words : — 

'I  haif  a  decided  passion  for  mountains  from  my  infancy. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  I  had  already  been  several  times 
over  the  mountains  nearest  to  Geneva;  but  these  were  of 
comparatively  little  elevation,  and  by  no  means  satisfied 
my  curiosity."  I  felt  an  intense  desire  to  view  more  elos*ly 
the  High  Alps,  which,  us  seen  from  the  summits  of  these 
lower  mountains,  appear  so  majestic.  At  length,  in  J7C0, 
alone  and  on  .foot,  I  visited  the  glacier  of  Charaouni,  tlien 
little  frequented,  and  the  ascent  of  which  was  regarded  not 
only  as  difficult  but  dangerous.  I  went  there  again  the 
following  year ;  and  from  that  time  I  have  not  allowed  a 
single  year  to  elapse  without  making  considerable  excur- 
sions, and  even  long  journeys,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
mountains.  In  the  course  of  that  penod  I  have  traversed 
the  entire  chain  of  the  Alps  fourteen  times  by  eight 
different  routes.  I  have  made  sixteen  other  excursions  to 
the  central  parts  of  tho  mountain  moss.  I  have  gone  over 
the  Jura,  the  Vosges,  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  and  of 
part  of  Germany,  those  of  England,  of  Italy,  and  Of  Sicily 
and  the  adjacent  islands.  I  have  visited  the  anticnt  vol- 
canoes of  Auvergne,  a  part  of  the  Vivarais,  several  of  the, 
mountains  of  Forez,of  Dauphin6,  and  of  Burgundy.  All 
these  journeys  I  have  made  with  the  mineralogist's  hammer 
in  my  hand,  with  no  other  aim  than  the  study  of  natural 
phenomena,  clambering  up  to  every  accessible  summit  that 
promised  anything  of  interest,  and  always  returning  with 
specimens  of  the  minerals  and  mountains,  especially  such 
as  afforded  eon  firm  a  lions  or  contradictions  of  any  theory,  in 
order  that  I  might  examine  and  study  them  at  my  leisure. 
I  also  imposed  upon  myself  the  severe  task  of  always  mak- 
ing notes  upon  the  spot,  and,  whenever  it  was  practicable, 
of  writing  out  my  observations  in  full  within  the  twenty- 
four  hours.' 

This  sketch  of  Saussurc's  travels  and  labours  extendi 
from  1758  till  1779.  In  addition  it  deserves  to  be  particu- 
larly mentioned,  that  in  1787  bo  ascended  to  the  top  of 
Mont  Blanc,  and  remained  there  three  hours  and  a  half 
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making  observations;  in  1788,  accompanied  by  his  eldest 
son,  ho  encamped  for  seventeen  days  on  ihe  summit  of  the 
Col  du  Geant,  at  an  elevation  of  1 1,170  feet,  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  meteorological  phenomena;  and  in  178'J  he 
reached  the  summit  of  Mont  Rosa  in  the  Pennine  Alps, 
which  was  the  lust  ascent  of  importance  which  he  performed. 

Saussure  resigned  his  professorship  in  1786.  lie  was 
afterwards  n  member  of  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred  of 
Geneva;  and  when  that  republic  was  united  to  France  in 
179S,  he  was  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  National  As- 
sembly. The  French  Revolution  however  deprived  him  of 
almost  all  his  property,  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  pub- 
lie  funds.  An  organic  disease  had  begun  to  develop  itself 
when  he  was  about  fifty  (probably  in  consequence  of  his 
exertions  and  privations  among  the  Alps),  which,  combined 
with  the  loss  of  his  property,  and  the  anxiety  and  distress 
which  he  suffered  from  the  convulsions  of  his  country,  car- 
ried him  off  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  He  died  on  the  23rd 
of  January,  1 799. 

Saussure  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  many  of  the  dis- 
tinguished literary  men  of  his  time:  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Academic  des  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  of  several  other  of 
the  scientific  societies  of  Europe ;  and  he  was  the  founder  of 
the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Arts  at  Geneva, 
which  is  still  in  a  flourishing  state. 

Tho  labours  of  Saussure  in  geology  are  of  a  character  to 
secure  for  bis  name  a  just  and  enduring  reputation.  Phy- 
sical geology,  tho  research  after  the  causes  of  geological 
phenomena,  found  in  him  a  diligent  and  discriminating  ob- 
server unbiassed  by  the  many  speculations  of  his  day,  but 
looking  forward,  through  the  results  of  diligent  inquiry  into 
facts,  to  an  improved  condition  of  theory.  Less  speculative 
ihan  Do  Luc,  more  philosophical  than  Werner,  more  ori- 
ginal than  either,  he  has  had  few  disciples;  but  modern 
geologists  have  largely  imbibed  the  adventurous  spirit  which 
carried  him  round  all  the  precipices  and  through  all  the 
defiles  of  the  Alps,  and  may  yet  copy  with  advantage  the 
<-alm  and  correct  induction  which  he  applied  to  the  compli- 
cated disorder  of  the  strata  in  these  mountains. 

Beside*  geology  and  mineralogy,  the  sciences  to  which  he 
bad  especially  devoted  himself,  Saussure  had  directed  his 
attention  to  botany,  chemistry,  electricity,  and  meteorology. 
He  was  also  the  inventor  of  several  ingenious  and  useful  phi- 
losophical instruments— a  thermometer  for  measuring  the 
temperature  of  water  at  all  depths;  an  hygrometer  to  indi- 
cate the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour;  an  electrometer  to 
ascertain  the  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  others. 

Saussure's  first  publication  was  a  '  Disserlatio  Physica  de- 
Igne*  Geneva,  1709:  his  next  was '  Observations  sur  1'Eeorce 
des  Feuilles  el  des  Petalcs,'  Geneva,  176-2.  which  was.  a  kind 
of  supplement  to  his  uncle  Bonnet's  work,  *  Sur  l'Usagc  des 
K«uiiles :'  arid  he  wrote  some  excellent '  Essais  sur  l'Hygro- 
uielrie,'  17G3,  4to.,  in  which  he  made  known  the  important 
discovery  that  the  air  expands  and  becomes  specifically 
lighter  in  proportion  to  the  iucreaso  of  the  quantity  of  mois- 
ture in  it.  But  his  great  work  U  his  *  Voyages  dans  les 
Alpe«,'  of  which  the  first  volume  was  published  in  1 779,  the 
second  in  1786,  and  the  two  last  in  I7U6.  The  title  of  this 
work  conveys  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  its  contents,  which 
indeed  embrace  the  whole  of  those  geological  travels  which 
linvc  been  before  alluded  to.  His  other  works  consist 
chiefly  of  dissertations  on  physical  subjects,  in  the  '  Journal 
<le  Physique,'  the  '  Journal  de  Geneve,'  and  other  scientific 
publications. 

SAUSSUR1TE,  Axe-stone,  Jade,  occurs  massive.  Cleaves 
parallel  to  the  faces  of  a  rhombic  pristiH  Fracture  splin- 
tery. Hardness  5*5.  Extremely  tough.  Colour  greenish 
and  greyish  white.  Streak  white.  Lustre  pearly,  inclining 
to  vitreous  on  the  faces  of  cleavage.  Nearly  opaque,  but 
translucent  on  the  edges.    Specific  gravity  3*2  to  3" 4. 

Before  the  blow- pipe  fuses  with  difficulty  into  a  white 
gloss. 

It  was  discovered  on  the  edge  of  the  lake  of  Genova  by 
Saussure.  in  tounded  masses.    It  has  also  been  found  in 
Slyria,  Corsica,  and  at  Madras. 
Analysis  by  Saussure  :— 

Silica  ...  44* 
Alumina  .       .  30- 

Soda  .  .  .  6' 
Lime  ...  4* 
Oxide  of  iron   .       .  12*5 
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SAUVAGES,  FRANCOIS-BOISSIER  DE.  Mas  born 
at  Alais  in  Lower  LangueUoc,  in  1706.  In  1722,  having 
received  a  moderately  good  education,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine  at  Montpellier,  and  be  took  his  doctor's 
degree  in  1720.  In  1730  he  went  to  Paris,  and  soon  after 
seems  first  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  forming  a  classi- 
fication of  diseases  like  those  usually  adopted  for  the  objects 
of  natural  history.  He  published  a  sketch  of  his  system  in 
a  small  volume  in  1731,  and  by  this,  and  some  papers  which 
he  wrote  at  the  same  time,  gained  so  much  reputation,  that 
in  1734  he  was  appointed  a  professor  at  Montpellier.  The 
doctrines  whieh  he  taught  there  were  chiefly  those  of  Slahl, 
and  he  contributed  greatly  towards  the  removal  of  the  ruo- 
chanical  theories  of  medicine  that  had  beforo  been  preva- 
lent. In  1740  be  was  elected  professor  of  botany,  and  sub- 
sequently pursued  that  science  with  as  much  energy  as  that 
of  medicine.  In  1 763  he  published  his  most  important 
work,  the  '  Medical  Nosology,'  in  accumulating  materials 
for  which  he  had  steadily  laboured  for  upwards  of  thirty- 
years.    He  died  in  1767. 

Of  all  the  works  of  Sauvages,  and  they  wero  very  nume- 
rous, the  '  Nosology'  is  the  only  one  now  often  referred  to. 
The  system  adopted  in  it  has  indeed  shared  the  fate  of  ull 
other  nosologies  [Nosology],  but  it  still  presents  a  good 
and  compleje  account  of  all  that  was  known  of  practical 
medicine  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  His'other  writings 
were  short  monographs  and  essays,  which  were  chiefly 
printed  in  the  scientific  Transactions  of  the  day :  Ihe  best 
among  them  are  those  on  hydrophobia,  the  remedial  value 
of  electricity  in  paralysis,  and  the"  Methodus  Foliorum.'  an 
essay  towards  the  means  of  determining  plants  by  the  cha- 
racters of  their  leaves. 

SAU  V AGE'SIE.Ii,  a  natural  order  of  plants  formed  by 
Bartling,  and  consisting  only  of  the  genus  Sauvagcsia,  of 
which  .there  are  six  or  seven  species.  Another  genus, 
Luxemburgia,  was  referred  to  this,  order  by  Bartling,  but 
this  lias  been  placed  by  Do  Candollo  in  Frankeniaccro. 
Lindley,  in  his  '  Natural  System,"  makes  Sauvagcsirc  a  sub- 
order of  Violacoa),  from  which,  he  observes,  it  is  principally 
distinguished  '  by  the  stamens  being  opposite  the  petals,  by 
the  anthers  not  having  a  membranous  termination,  by  the 
presence  of  five  hypogynous  scales,  and  by  their  fruit  having 
a  scpticidal  dehiscence,  so  that  the  seeds  adhere  to  the  edges 
and  not  the  centre  of  the  valves,  and  by  the  strongly  ribbed 
and  imbricated  calyx.'  This  last  character  gives  them  a 
relation  to  Hypericnccaj,  but  from  this  order  they  differ  in 
their  parietal  placenta;  and  the  presence  of  stipules.  They 
are  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America,  growing  in 
moist  meadows  and  Ihe  vicinity  of  streams.  The  genus  Suu- 
vagesia,  named  after  the  celebrated  physician  Sauvages,  is 
characterised  by  possessing  three  rows  of  petals;  the  outer 
petals  five,  ovate  or  oblong,  spreading,  deciduous ;  the  inter- 
mediate ones  filiform,  variable  in  number;  the  interior  five 
opposite  the  outer,  erect,  converging  into  a  tube  much 
I  smaller;  cahx  deeply  5-parted.  and  a  capsule  enclosed  in 
the  permanent  floral  organs,  more  or  less  deeply  3  valved 
|  and  many-seeded.  One  of  the  species,  S.  erecta,  upright 
!  Sauvagesia,  is  held  in  great  repute  as  a  medicine  in  South 
;  America.  It  is  very  mucilaginous,  and  has  a  bitter  taste. 
.  It  is  used  in  Brazil  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  in  Peru  and 
I  Ihe  West  Indies  it  is  employed  iu  slight  inflammatory  affec- 
tions of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  bladder  and  intes- 
tines. 

S  AU  VEGARDE,  the  name  by  whjch  the  monitory  lizards 
or  Safeguards  of  the  Now  World  are  known  ;  Salvatnr  of 
MM.  Dumeriland  Bibron.  PudinemaanA  Ctenndon  of  W»g- 
ler,  Podinema  of  the  Prince  of  Canino,  Tejus  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
Gray. 

Generic  Character.— Tongue  with  a  sheathing  base,  very 
long,  very  extensible,  divided  at  its  extremity  into  two 
slender  smooth  filaments,  with  rhomboidal  pupilla>.  Palatu 
edentulous.  Intermaxillary  teeth  slightly  flattened  fr»m 
before  backwards,  with  two  or  three  notches  at  their  sum- 
mit. First  maxillary  teeth  en  crocs.  The  succeeding  ones 
straight,  compressed,  tricuspidate  in  youth,  tuberculous  in 
old  subjects.  Nostrils  opening  on  the  sides  of  the  extremity 
of  the  muzzle,  between  a  naso-rostral,  a  naso-frcnal,  and 
the  first  upper  labial  plates.  Eyelids.  The  tympanic  mem- 
brane extended  on  a  level  with  the  aperture  of  the  ear.  Skin 
of  the  lower  region  of  the  neck  forming  two  or  three  trans- 
verse simple  folds.  Back  covered  with  small  angular, 
smooth,  uon-imbneate  scales,  disposed  in  transverse  hand*. 
Ventral  plates  flat,  smooth,  quadrilateral,  oblong,  and  quin- 
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cuncial.  Femoral  pores.  Each  foot  terminated  by  five  toes, 
•.lightly  compressed,  and  not  carinated  below;  two  of  tlie 
posterior  toes  having  a  small  dcntilation  on  their  internal 
border.  Tail  cyclototragortal,  a  little  compressed  back- 
wards.  (Dum.  and  Bibr.) 


Head  of  Samtganlc. 

MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron  give  the  following  synoptical 
table  of  the  Safeguard*  :— 

Naso  frcnal  (Two  plates.  1.  Salvator  Mcrianm. 

plate 

lowed  by  I A  single  plate.  2.  Salvator  nigropunctatus, 
Geographical  Distribution.  IlalAtt,  #c.— The  warm  coun- 
tries of  America  are  the  native  places  of  these  Lizards, 
which  arrive  at  a  considerable  size. often  measuring  as  much 
as  four  or  fivo  feet  in  length.  MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron 
state  that  they  ordinarily  inhabit  the  fields  and  the  borders 
of  woods,  although  thev  never  .climb  trees;  but  they  also 
appear  to  frequent  sandy,  and,  consequently,  arid  tracts, 
where  they  arc  said  to  excavate  burrows,  in  which  they  lay 
themselves  up  for  the  winter.  When,  in  their  flight  to  avoid 
pursuit,  they  come  upon  a  lake,  pond,  or  river,  they  plunge 
in,  according  to  D'Azara,  to  escape  from  the  danger  which 
menaces  them,  and  do  not  leave  the  water  till  all  fear  of 
danger  is  past.  These  Lizard*,  observe  MM.  Dumeril  and 
Bibron,  have  not,  indeed,  webbed  feet ;  but  llu-ir  long  and 
slightly  compressed  tail  becomes,  without  doubt,  under  such 
circumstances,  a  sort  of  oar,  of  which  they  well  avail  them 
•elves.  D'Azara  states  that  they  feed  on  fruits  and  insects, 
and  that  they  also  cat  serpents,  toads,  young  chicks,  and 
eggs.  He  also  relates  that  they  are  fond  of  honey ;  and 
that  in  order  to  procure  it  without  fear  of  the  bees,  they 
come  forward  at  intervals,  and,  as  they  run  away  each  time, 
give  the  hive  a  blow  with  their  tail,  till  by  repeated  attacks 
they  weary  out  the  industrious  insects,  and  drive  them  from 
their  home.  MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron  remark  that  they 
have  been  unable  to  assure  themselves  that  the  Safeguards 
are  frugivorous;  but  they  are  certain  that  they  feed  on 
insects,  because  they  found  remains  of  them  in  the  stomachs 
of  all  the  individuals  which  they  opened.  Once  only  among 
tho  fragments  of  Colenptera  and  the  remains  of  caterpillars 
thoy  found  portions  of  skin  and  bones  which  had  certainly 
belonged  to  a  common  Ameiva, 

MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron  think  that  lo  Salvator  should 
be  referred  Kaup's  genus  Erypnntstet,  which,  vague  as  are 
its  characters,  seems  to  them  to  have  for  its  type  one  of  the 
two  species  noted  above  in  the  synoptical  table.  These  two 
Safegwtrds,  they  observe,  though  very  easily  distinguished 
when  tho  true  characters  proper  to  each  arc  well  appre- 
hended, bear,  nevertheless,  so  great  a  resemblance  to  each 
other,  especially  iu  colour,  that  it  is  by  no  means  surprising 
that  they  have  been  confounded  together;  for,  in  fact,  it 
was  not  till  after  the  publication  of  the  work  of  Spix  on  the 
animals  of  Brazil  that  these  species  were  mentioned  as 
different. 

Example,  Salvator  Mmanet,  Dum.  and  Bibr. 
Drtrnplion.— Intermaxillary  teeth  ten  in  number;  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  maxillary  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  upper 
jaw,  the  four  or  five  first  of  which  are  simple,  and  augment 
gradually  in  length;  but  the  three  or  four  following  ones, 
though  equally-simple,  are  shorter,  and  all  the  others  have 
a  trinuspidate  or  tuberculous  summit,  according  to  the  age 
of  tho  individual.  Each  of  the  sides  of  the  lower  jaw  is 
armed  with  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  teeth,  .like  those  above. 

The  rostral  plate,  although  having  five  sides,  appears  tri- 
angular, and  it  is  the  same  with  the  two  naso-rostral  plates, 
which  touch  each  other  by  a  very  small  border.  The  inter- 
1  plate  is  Urge ;  tt  has  six  faces  (paus),  of  whiah 


two  only,  the  greatest,  are  enclosed  in  the  two  naso-roatral 
plates.  The  fronto-nasal  plates  are  very  much  developed, 
pentagonal,  oblong,  and  nearly  as  wide  before  as  behind. 
The  frontal  plate,  equally  well  dilated,  is  hexagonal,  and 
generally  narrowed  at  its  posterior  extremity.  The  fronto- 
parietal plates  are  oblong,  hexagonal,  and  less  wide  before 
than  behind.  The  parietal  plates  are  cyclo-polygonal,  and 
bound  on  each  side  the  interparietal  plate,  the  form  of 
which  is  very  variable.  The  two  first  snperocular  plates 
are  alwavs  a  little  larger  than  the  two  last.  The  naso- 
frenal  plate  has  nearly  a  trapezoidal  figure;  its  anterior 
border  advances  into  the  aperture  of  the  nostril ;  it  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  plate  higher  than  it  is  long,  ordina- 
rily with' four  faces,  after  which  comes  a  second,  still  more 
developed,  having,  notwithstanding  its  six  faces,  a  quadri- 
lateral appearance.  This  great  plate  is  only  separated  from 
the  orbit  bv  a  row  of  small  scutcllao  bordering  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  eye.  There  are  eight  or  nine  superior  labial 
plates :  the  first  is  oblong-pentagonal ;  the  second  trapezoT- 
dal :  tho  third  tetragono-equilaicral,  the  same  as  the  suc- 
ceeding ones,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  whose  posterior 
border  is  lower  than  tho  anterior  one.  The  chin-plate  is 
simple,  triangular  in  appearance,  although  it  really  has  four 
•ides.  There  are  eight  or  nine  lower  labial-plates,  all  more 
or  less  regularly  squared.  Behind  the  chin-plate  is  some- 
times found  one,  sometimes  there  are  found  two,  which  arc 
followed  to  the  right  and  left  by  from  seven  fo  nine  plates, 
occupying  the  lower  surface  of  each  submaxillary  branch. 
Each  of  these  rows  of  submaxillary  plates  is  separated  from 
tho  scries  of  superior  labial  plates  by  another  suite  of  plates  not 
less  developed  than  those.  The  temple  is  furnished  with  small 
smooth  plates  in  juxtaposition  :  its  upper  border  has  five 
or  six.  a  littlo  larger  than  the  others.  When  laid  along  the 
neck,  the  fore  feet  reach  the  anterior  border  of  the  eye. 
The  posterior  feet,  placed  along  the  sides,  do  not  extend 
rid  the  origin  of  the  arm.    The  tail  sometimes  forms 


beyond  the  origin  < 

by  itself  two-thirds  of  the  total  length  of  the  animal.  The 
upper,  part  of  the  neck  and  the  back  are  furnished  with 
small,  non-imbricale,  smooth,  rather  convex,  square  scales, 
with  more  or  less  rounded  angles,  disposed  in  transverse 
bands.  They  are  oval,  it  seems,  in  young  subjects.  The 
throat  and  lower  part  of  the  neck  have  hexagonal,  smooth, 
close  set  scales;  the  sides,  and  sides  of  tho  neck,  are  fur- 
nished with  smaller  scales,  but  of  the  same  form  as  those  of 
the  cervical  and  dorsal  regions.  On  the  breast  arc  three  or 
four  transverse  rows  of  hexagonal  scales,  like  tho>c  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  neck,  whose  folds  present  very  small 
oval  or  circular  scales,  surrounded  with  very  fine  granules. 
Then  come,  to  cover  the  rest  of  the  breast  and  all  the  ab- 
dominal region,  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  other  transverse 
rows  of  small  quadrilateral  oblong  plates  with  a  smooth  sur- 
face, and  in  juxtaposition.  Each  of  these  series  is  com- 
posed of  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  scutells  on  the  preansl 
region,  where  they  constitute  from  five  to  eight  transversal 
rows:  these  prcanal  scutelltc  are  more  or  less  regularly 
hexagonal,  and  with  age  they  become  rather  thick,  and  put 
on  a  porous  aspect.  The  anterior  side  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  arm  is  covered  with  smooth,  lozenge-shaped,  nori-imbn- 
cato  scales ;  and  the  same  side  of  tho  fore  arm  presents 
some  which  are  equally  smooth  and  close-set,  but  of  a 
square  form.  The  upper  side  of  the  toes  is  covered  with  a 
row  of  quadrilateral  imbricated  scutclleo,  with  rounded  angles, 
and  very  much  dilated  across.  The  under  sido  of  the*an- 
terior  foot  is  entirely  clothed  with  very  small,  oval,  smooth 
scales,  rather  distant,  and  surrounded  with  granules  ;  these 
scales  extend  even  upon  tho  palms,  where  they  beevrae 
more  dilated  than  under  the  arms.  Upon  each  finger  is  a 
row  of  quadrilateral,  imbricate,  very  wide  scutella?,  with 
rounded  angles ;  and  on  each  sido  are  one  or  two  series  of 
scales  of  a  tubercular  aspect.    The  front  of  the  thigh  is  pro- 


tected by  rather  largo  tetragonal  or  hexagonal,  smooth,  very 
slightly  imbricated  scales.  The  calves  of  the  legs  have,  by 
way  of  scales,  great  lozenge-shaped  distinctly  imbricate 
lamella;.  The  upper  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  hind 
feet  arc  covered  with  very  small  rhomboidu-convex  scales 
surrounded  by  granules.  The  toes,  which  are  slightly  com- 
pressed, have  their  external  side  defended  by  a  series  of 
great  scutellse  like  those  on  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior 
tons,  and  their  internal  border  is  invested  with  four  or  (he 
rows  of  small,  thick,  convex  plates,  more  or  less  regularly 
quadrilateral.  Below,  but  rather  towards  the  outside,  as  on 
the  lower  surface  of  the  fingers  of  the  hands,  it  a  baud  of 
tetragonal  scutella),  imbricated  and  very  ~ 
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transversely.  The  soles  of  tho  feet  have  the  same  scaly 
covering  as  the  palms  of  the  band*.  Under  each  thigh  are 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  pores ;  thoy  are  very  small  and 
pierced  on  the  re-entering  border  of  a  notch  made  in  one 
scale  for  tbe  reception  of  another  smaller  one.  The  caudal 
squamules  are  so  disposed  that  tliey  form  a  succession  of 
entire  verticillations,  each  alternating  with  a  deini- verticil- 
latiun  placed  on  tbe  upper  part  of  the  tail.  All  these  scales 
are  quadrilateral,  much  longer  than  they  aro  wide,  and 
strongly  ridged;  those  of  the  upper  surface  aro  at  least 
double  the  size  of  those  below  and  at  tbe  sides. 

Tbe  colour  is  very  variable  above:  the  ground-colour  is 
always  black,  sometimes  very  deep ;  on  this  is  spread  a 
beautiful  yellow  in  tho  form  of  spots,  sometimes  very  small 
and  irregularly  disseminated,  sometimes,  on  the  contrary, 
rallicr  large  and  disposed  in  transverse  bands,  and  very  fre- 
quently in  two  rajs,  which  extend  one  to  the  right  and  the 
other  to  the  left,  from  the  angle  of  the  occiput  to  tbe  root 
of  tho  tad,  and  are  continued  along  tbe  upper  part  of  the 
side  of  the  neck  and  tho  lateral  part  of  the  trunk.  The 
upper  part  of  the  head  and  limbs  are  more  or  less  sprinkled 
with  small  yellow  drops,  which  are  also  seen  on  the  tail: 
this  last  is  ringed  with  yellow  and  black  for  tbe  two  posterior 
thirds  of  its  extent.  All  the  lower  parts  are  yellow,  marked 
across  witli  black  bands  more  or  less  narrow,  sometimes 
well  defined,  and  sometimes  interrupted  and  feebly  indi- 
cated. Some  young  individuals  have  been  seen  with  wide 
and  well-defined  black  bands  on  a  ground  of  uniform  brown 
applied  transversely  throughout  the  length  of  the  neck  and 
the  back.  The  length,  according  to  travellers,  is  sometimes 
four  and  even  five  feet;  but  MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron 
never  saw  an  individual  of  such  dimensions. 

Locality.— Nearly  the  whole  of  South  America  and  the 
Antilles.    (Dum.  and  Bibr.) 

Tbis  is  the  I^tcerta  Teguixin  of  Linn»us ;  Sept  mar  mo- 
ra I  hjs  of  Laurenti ;  Lacerta  Monitor  of  Latreille ;  Tupi- 
nambit  Monitor  of  Daudin;  Monitor  Meriance  of  De 
Blainville,  Van  Hassclt  and  Kuhl,  &c. ;  Trjut  Monitor, 
Mei  r.,  &c. ;  Monitor  Teguixin,  Fitzing. ;  Ihdinema  Te- 
guixin. Wagl.,  Wiegm. ;  Teguixin  Monitor,  Gray;  Moni- 
tor Trguixin,  Eichw. ;  Tejut  Teguixin,  Schinz;  Le  grand 
Sauvegarde  d'Amerique,  Cuv. ;  Variegated  Lizard,  Sbaw ; 
Great  American  Safeguard,  Griffith's  Cuvier. 


SiltaioT  MerUna. 


SAUVEUR.  JOSEPH,  a  French  mathematician,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  improvements  which  he  mode  in  the 
branch  of  science  called  acoustics,  was  born  March  24,  1653, 
at  La  Fleche,  where  his  father  followed  the  occupation  of  a 
notary.  Till  he  was  seven  years  old  he  was  quite  dumb, 
and  bis  organ  of  voice  was  never  completely  developed.  He 
appears  to  have  been  born  however  with  a  taste  for  the  me- 
chanical arts,  and  even  in  childhood  he  is  said  to  have  con- 
structed siphons,  fountains,  and  models  of  mills.  Ho  was 
sent  lo  a  school  of  the  Jesuits,  but  his  taste  for  calculations 
caused  his  mind  to  be  so  much  diverted  from  rhetoric  and 
theology,  that  he  made  little  progress  in  theso  studies;  and 
happening  to  obtain  a  superficial  treatise  on  arithmetic,  he 
made  himself  master,  without  any  assistance,  of  its  contents. 
In  IG70  Sauvcur  travelled  on  foot  to  Paris;  and  one  of  his 
uncles  having  promised  to  make  him  a  small  allowance  for 
tits  support  on  condition  that  he  would  qualify  himself  for 
the  ecclesiastical  profession,  ho  resumed  for  a  time  his  theo- 
logical studies,  but  a  copy  of  Euclid's  Elements  which  fell 
in  Insway.and  the  lecturesof  Kohault.soon  determined' him 
to  abandon  this  pursuit.    Being  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 


sources, for  his  uncle  immediately  withdrew  the  promised 
allowance,  he  sought  to  obtain  a  subsistence  by  teaching  the 
mathematics,  and  in  this  he  appears  to  have  succeeded.  At 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract 
the  notice  of  Prince  Eugene,  who  received  from  him  some 
instruction  in  tho  sciences;  and  a  foreigner  of  distinction 
wishing  to  be  taught  the  geometry  of  Descartes,  Sauveur, 
who  then  had  no  knowledge  of  the  works  of  that  philosopher, 
applied  himself  to  the  subject  with  such  vigour,  that  in  eight 
days  he  was  able  to  give  the  required  instruction.  From  1678 
to  Y6H0  he  was  occupied  with  tbe  study  of  problems  relating 
to  the  application  of  the  theory  of  probabilities  to  games  of 
chance,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  was  made  mathematical 
master  to  tbe  pages  of  tho  Dauphiness.  In  1681  he  was  ap- 
pointed, with  Mariotte,  to  go  to  Chantilly  in  order  to  make 
some  hydraulic  experiments  at  that  place;  and  it  was  there 
probably  that  ho  was  introduced  to  the  Prince  of  Cotide, 
with  whom  ho  subsequently  had  the  houour  of  correspond- 
ing. The  conversation  of  tbe  prince  appears  to  have  in- 
spired Sauveur  with  a  desire  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
art  of  fortification  ;  and  in  order  that  he  might  join  practice 
to  theory,  he  went  in  1691  to  the  siege  of  Mous,  where  he 
attended  daily  in  tbe  trenches.  At  the  termination  of  the 
siege,  be  visited  tbe  fortified  places  in  Flanders,  and  at  the 
samo  time  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  military  tactics 
in  all  its  details.  At  tho  recommendation  of  Vauban,  he 
was  appointed  examiner  of  the  engineers,  and  was  allowed 
a  pension,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death. 

After  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  appointed,  in  1686,  to 
the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  Royal  College;  and  in  ten 
years  afterwards  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academie 
des  Sciences.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life  ho  was  em- 
ployed constantly  in  improving  tbe  mathematical  theory  of 
sound ;  and  we  learn,  not  without  surprise,  that  tho  man 
who  discovered  by  theory  and  experiment  the  velocity  of 
the  vibrations  of  musical  strings  under  various  circumstances 
of  magnitude  and  tension,  had  neither  ear  nor  voice ;  iu 
fact  it  appears  that  he  was  obliged  to  avail  himself  of  the 
aid  of  practical  musicians  in  order  to  appreciate  the  musical 
intervals  and  concords. 

This  mathematician  may  be  said  to  have  almost  invenled 
the  science  which  has  since  been  so  much  extended  by  Dr. 
Brook  Taylor,  by  Daniel  Bernoulli,  D'Alembert,  Eulcr, 
and  Chladni.  Theoretical  music  had  been  the  subject  of 
part  of  his  lectures  at  tho  Royal  College  in  1697;  but  the 
first  published  details  respecting  his  researches  in  acoustics 
are  contained  in  the  volume  of  the  Academic  for  tbe  jear 
1700.  Tbe  different  papers  which  ho  wrote  afterwards  are 
in  the  volumes  for  1702,  170",  171),  and  I7J3. 

Sauveur  was  twice  married,  and  he  died  July  9,  1716,  at 
the  age  of  63  years,  with  the  reputation  of  having  been  a 
man  of  kind  disposition  and  great  uniformity  of  temper.  It 
appears  that  the  few  persons  who,  in  France,  cultivated  the 
sciences  in  that  ago  were  nearly  excluded  from  general  so- 
ciety; for  J.  J.  Rousseau,  in  his  'Confessions,  compares 
those  persons  to  tbe  asymptotes  of  certain  curves;  observing 
that  they  endeavoured  perpetually  to  approach,  without 
being  able  to  come  in  contact  with,  tbe  rest  of  the  world. 
The  observation  docs  not  however  apply  to  tho  subject  of 
this  article,  who,  probably  from  the  sociability  of  bis  man- 
ners, seems  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  numerous  and 
agrceablo  circle  of  friends. 

SA'VACOU.  [Boat-Bill.] 

SAVAGE.  RICHARD,  was  born  January  10,  1697-8. 
His  mother,  tho  countess  of  Macclesfield,  had  during  her 
pregnancy  mado  a  public  avowal  of  her  infidelity  to  her 
husband,  who,  in  consequence,  obtained  an  act  of  parliament 
by  which  their  marriage  was  annulled,  and  the  offspring 
rendered  illegitimate.  Lord  Rivers,  who  was  declared  by 
Lady  Macclesfield  to  be  the  father  of  her  son,  so  far  recog- 
nised him  as  to  become  his  godfather,  and  to  allow  him  to 
be  called  by  bis  name;  but  be  afterwards  abandoned  him 
to  the  care  of  his  mother.  The  countess  disowned  her 
unhappy  child,  leaving  him  to  pass  his  infancy  and  boy- 
hood under  the  precarious  protection  of  strangers ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  charitable  intervention  of  her 
mother,  Lady  Mason,  tho  destiny  of  Savage  would  pro- 
bably have  been  as  obscure  as  the  most  unnatural  parent 
could  havo  wished.  By  the  kindness  of  this  lady  ho  wos 
sent  to  a  small  grammar-school  near  St.  Alban's,  and  after- 
wards placed  by  his  mother  with  a  shoemaker  iu  Lon- 
don. Soon  after  this,  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  some 
papers,  he  became  acquainted  with  tho  circumstances  of  bis 
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Will,  which  had  been  studiously  concealed  from  him ;  and  ] 
he  made  many  efforts  to  obtain  an  interview  with  his  mother,  ' 
who  however  resolutely  refused  to  see  him.    While  very  j 
young,  Savage  commenced  his  career  as  un  author  by 
taking  part  in  the  Bangorian  controversy,  on  which  ho  , 
wrute  an  unsuccessful  poem,  afterwards  suppressed  by  him-  . 
so  If.    At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  published  a  comedy  called  , 
'Woman's  a  Riddle;'  and  two  years  afterwards  another, 
*  Love  in  a  Veil,'  both  borrowed  from  the  Spanish.  Though 
these  were  failures,  he  thereby  obtained  the  notiee  of  Sir 
Richard  Steele  and  Mr.  Wilks.  an  actor.  He  became  better 
known  as  an  author  by  his  tragedy  of  •  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,' 
in  which  he  himself  acted  the  part  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  ; 
and  the  profits  of  this  play,  and  of  a  subscription  raised  for 
him  at  tue  time,  produced  a  sum  which  appeared  consider- 
able to  one  so  necessitous.    In  the  year  1727  his  irregular 
ImbiU  of  life  led  him  into  one  of  the  tavern  broiU  then  very 
common,  in  which  he  unfortunately  killed  a  man,  and  was 
tried  and  condemned  to  death.    Tho  circumstances  of  the 
affuir,  and  the  doubtful  character  of  the  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared against  him,  becoming  generally  known  after  his 
sentence,  intercession  was  roado  for  him  with  the  queen  of 
George  II.  by  the  countess  of  Hertford,  and  the  royal  pardon 
was  granted  to  htm,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  his  mother, 
who  on  this  occasion  spread  a  report  that  he  had  once  at- 
tempted her  own  life. 

The  notoriety  of  this  event  was  succeeded  by  an  extra- 
ordinary reaction  of  public  opinion  in  his  favour:  he  was 
courted  by  all  ranks,  the  fashions  of  the  day  were  ruled  by 
his  opinions,  and  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  an  appearance 
in  society  above  his  station  by  means  of  an  annuity  of  200/. 
a  year  obtained  from  his  mother's  relations,  under  the 
threat  that  he  would  expose  her  cruelty  by  lampoons,  if  she 
refused  to  support  him.  At  this  time  he  published  his 
longest  poem,  the  '  Wanderer,'  which  was  much  admired  at 
the  lime. 

Prosperity  made  more  apparent  that  fickleness  of  character 
which  led  him  into  extravagance  and  alienated  his  frieiids 
from  him.  His  fair  prospects  were  soon  for  ever  clouded 
by  a  quarrel  with  his  patron  Lord  Tyrconncl.  who  accused 
him  of  ingratitude,  and  banished  him  from  his  house.  His 
acquaintance  in  consequence  generally  deserted  him,  and 
he  sank  into  obscure  poverty  as  suddenly  as  he  had  emerged 
from  it.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  discreditable 
efforts  to  regain  his  position, in  society  by  alternately  flatter- 
ing and  satirising  all  from  whom  he  had  anything  to  hope 
or  fear.  In  despair  of  ever  conciliating  his  mother,  he 
published  '  The  Bastard,'  the  severity  of  which  drew  down 
upon  her  much  public  indignation,  though  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  reawakened  sympathy  in  favour  of  tho  author. 
After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  the  situation  of  poot- 
lauroat,  Savage  received  from  tho  queen  a  pension  of  50/. 
a  year -as  a  reward  for  a  poem  in  honour  of  her  birthday, 
which  his  gratitude  renewed  annually  from  this  time  till 
her  death,  when  the  royal  bounty  was  withdrawn  from  him. 
Having  made  no  provision  for  such  a  contingency,  ho  was 
obliged,  from  hi*  necessities,  to  leave  London  in  the  year 
1 739,  retiring  first  to  Bristol  and  then  to  Swansea,  where  he 
lived  for  about  a  year,  receiving  an  allowance  raised  by  sub- 
scription among  his  friends.  In  January,  1742-3,  on  his 
return  to  Bristol,  he  was  arrested  for  a  debt  of  8/.,  and  sent 
to  prison  in  that  city,  where  ho  died,  July  31,  1743. 

The  name  of  Savage  has  become  better  known  than 
his  merits  deserve,  from  the  singularity  of  his  early 
misfortunes,  and  still  more  from  the  elaborate  life  of  him 
which  Johnson,  the  companion  of  his  distresses,  has  inserted 
in  his  '  Lives  of  the  Poets.'  This  memoir  is  interesting  not 
only  as  a  most  faithful  picture  of  the  adventurous  career  of 
Savage  and  of  the  manners  of  his  age,  but  because  it  ex- 
hibits very  strikingly  the  chief  excellencies  and  defects  of 
the  author  as  a  biographer  and  a  critic.  In  the  judgment 
which  he  pronounces  upon  tho  poems  of  bis  friend  he  is 
more  swayed  by  prejudice  than  in  his  estimation  of  his 
moral  worth.  The  writings  of  Savage  are  in  unison  with 
his  character.  The  carelessness  and  want  of  system  in  his 
graver  compositions,  tho  frivolity  in  the  choice  and  treat- 
ment of  lighter  subjects,  his  unchastoned  style,  feeble  in  its 
vehemence,  illustrate  the  strength  of  feeling  and  passion, 
tue  infirmity  of  purpose,  the  thoughtless  improvidence, 
and  want  of  settled  principles  of  conduct,  which  made  the 
actions  of  Savage  as  inconsistent  as  his  fortuno  was  che- 
quered. 

In  his  '  Wanderer,'  bo  declaims  without  the  moral  dignity 


of  a  didactic  writer,  his  versification  is  harsh,  his  descrip- 
tions tedious,  and  the  whole  poem  ill  arranged  and  thronged 
with  confused  imagery.  His  panegyrics  betray  the  needy 
adventurer  deficient  both  in  self-respect  and  in  tact.  His 
praise  is  unskilful,  his  compliments  (as  has  been  well  ob- 
served by  Johnson)  are  constrained  and  violent,  heaped 
together  without  the  grace  of  order  or  deceucy  of  intro- 
duction. 

He  made  enemies  as  readily  as  friends,  and  he  testified  bis 
resentment  by  satires  full  of  coarse  personal  invective. 

From  this  general  censure  of  the  works  of  Savage  'The 
Bastard'  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  excepted.  Strong 
natural  feelings,  goaded  by  a  sense  of  undeserved  wrongs, 
gave  to  this  poem  a  concentrated  energy  of  expression,  a 
refinement  of  sarcasm,  and  an  exalted  tone  of  thought,  of 
which  there  are  only  faint  traces  in  his  other  writings. 

Of  the  person  of  Savage  Johnson  has  left  this  descrip 
tion  :— '  Ho  was  of  a  middle  stature,  of  a  thin  habit  of  body, 
a  long  visage,  coarse  features,  and  melancholy  aspect ;  of  a 
grave  and  manly  deportment,  a  solemn  dignity  of  mien,  but 
which  upon  a  nearer  acquaintance  softened  into  an  engaging 
easiness  of  manners.  His  walk  was  slow,  and  his  voice  tre- 
mulous and  mournful.  He  was  easily  excited  to  smile, 
but  very  seldom  provoked  to  laughter.' 

SAVANNA.  [Plains.] 

SAVANNAH,  Town  and  River.  [Georgia.!, 

SAVARY,  NICOLAS,  was  born  in  1730,  at  Vitr6  in 
Bretagne,  France.  Having  completed  bis  studies  at  the 
college  of  Rennes,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  resided  for 
some  time.  Ho  had  early  conceived  a  desire  of  travelling, 
and  in  1776  ho  landed /in  Egypt,  where  he  remained  till 
1779.  He  was  some  time  ot  Alexandria  and  Rosetta.  but 
fixed  bis  residence  chiefly  at  Cairo,  making  occasions]  ex- 
cursions in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  Damielta  and  oibcr 
places  in  Lower  Egypt.  He  re-embarked  at  Alexandria  ia 
September.  1779,  and  travelled  during  two  years  or  there- 
abouts among  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  It  is 
probable  that  he  returned  to  France  about  tbo  middle  of 
1781. 

Tho  first  work  which  Savary  published  after  his  return 
was  a  translation  of  the  Koran,  the  greater  part  of  which 
had  been  made  in  Egypt,  'LoCoran,  traduit  de  1'Arabc 
accompagnc'  de  Notes,  et  pr6ccd6  d'un  Abreg£  de  la  Vie  de 
Mahomet,'  Paris,  1783,  2  vols.  8vo.  This  is  the  best  trans- 
lation of  the  Koran  which  the  French  possess.  The  ma- 
terials for  the  Life  of  Mohammed  have  been  drawn  chiefly 
from  Abu'l  Feda  and  the '  Siinnoh,'  a  collection  of  tradi- 
tions considered  authentic  by  the  Arabians.  Savary  next 
published  a  scries  of  extracts  from '  LeCoran,'  under  the  title 
of  •  Morale  de  Mahomet,  ou  Recueil  des  plus  pures  Maxiiues 
du  Coran,'  Paris,  1784.  12mo.  and  lf>mo. 

In  1764  Savury  published  the  flr-l  volume  of  his  '  Lettres 
sur  l'Egypte.'  The  other  two  volumes  were  published  in 
1 785,  together  with  a  new  edition  of  the  first  volume,  Paris, 
3  vol*.  8vo.  This  work  had  at  first  an  extraordinary  repu- 
tation. The  interest  connected  with  the  country  itself, 
especially  the  monuments  of  Anticnt  Egypt,  the  picturesque 
style,  and  the  brilliant  colouring  of  the  descriptions,  ren- 
dered tho  work  extremely  popular.  It  was  translated  into 
German  (Berlin,  1786,  8vo.)  and  English  (London.  1 766-7. 
2  vols.  8vo.).  Many  objections  however  were  afterwards 
made  to  the  work,  as  that  it  contained  few  new  facts,  the 
description  of  the  pyramids  having  been  taken  from  Maillet, 
the  account  of  Upper  Egypt  from  tho  Pdre  Stcard,  and  other 
parts  from  Joinville,  &c. 

Savary  was  afterwards  severely  commented  upon  by 
Michaelis,  in  his '  Journal  of  Arabic  Literature,'  who  affirmed 
that  in  making  use  of  Abu'l  Feda  he  has  always  had  re- 
course to  Michael i«'s  Latin  translation,  and  has  not  even 
understood  that  correctly,  and  that  he  was  ignorant  even  of 
the  pronunciation  of  the  vernacular  Arabic.  The  publica- 
tion of  Volney's  'Travels  in  Egypt'  about  tho  same  time, 
which  contains  numerous  contradictious  of  Savary,  added 
to  the  annoyance  arising  from  the  criticisms  of  Michacli-* 
and  the  declmo  of  his  reputation,  is  said  to  have  affected 
his  health,  which  was  naturally  delicate.  He  died  at  Paris. 
February  4,  1788,  at  the  age  of  38. 

A  few  months  after  Savory's  death,  his  '  Lettres  sur 
la  Grece,'  a  work  which  he  was  engaged  upon  during  bis 
illness,  was  published  at  Paris,  8vo.  It  is  incomplete,  the 
author  having  worked  up  only  a  part  of  his  materials  at 
the  time  or  his  death.  A  tale  translated  from  the  Arabic, 
'Los  Amours  d  Anas  Eloujond  ct  de  Ouardi,'  was  published 
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in  !789,  18mo.  Savary  had  composed  while  in  Egvpt  a 
Grain  in  aire  do  lu  Langue  Arabe  Vulguirc  et  Lilterah;,' 
which  he  had  presented  to  the  French  government  in  1764, 
ami  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  hut  for  want  of  Arabic 
type  it  lay  in  the  royal  printing-office  till  it  was  claimed  on 
behalf  of  Savary's  brother,  by  whom  it  wu  again  presented 
to  the  government,  and  it  was  again  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  1796,  but  the  publication  however  wait  not  completed  till 
1913  (Paris,  4to.),  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Arabic  gram- 
mars of  D'Herbiti  and  Silvestre  de  Sacy  had  already  ap- 
peared. It  is  in  French  and  Latin,  with  many  familiar 
dialogues  and  Arabic  tales  and  songs,  which  in  some  degree 
compensate  for  the  brevity  of  the  syntax.  This  grammar 
however  will  not  bear  comparison  with  that  of  De  Sacy. 
Savary  was  also  engaged  upon  an  Arabic  Dictionary,  but 
noim  of  it  has  ever  been  printed. 

{Biographic  UnivertelU.) 

SAVE,  River.  [Austria.] 

SAVERDUN,  a  town  in  Franco,  in  the  department  of 
Arricge,  eight  or  nine  miles  notth  of  Pamiers.  It  was  an- 
tienily  one  of  the  chief  towns  and  strongest  fortresses  in  the 
county  of  Foix :  it  resisted  the  attack  of  Simon  de  Montfort 
in  the  crusade  against  the  Albigeois.and  was,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  one  of  the  stronglwlds  of  the  Huguenot*.  The 
fortifications  have  been  destroyed.  It  is  divided  into  the 
upper  and  lower  towns,  the  latter  the  handsomer  and  more 
populous  of  the  two.  The  inhabitants  amounted,  in  1831, 
to  1897  Tor  the  town,  or  3327  for  the  whole  commune;  they 
trade  in  cattle  and  fruit,  and  have  six  fairs  in  the  Year. 

SAVERNE.   [Rhin,  Bas.] 

SAVIGLIANO.  [Sm-uzio.] 

SAVl'GNIUM,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of  Sos- 
sile  Cirrhipeds,  with  four  valves  soldered  together,  and 
a  bivalve  convex  operculum,  the  ventral  and  posterior  valve 
on  each  sido  being  soldored  together.  In  other  points  the 
genus  resembles  Pvrooma. 

SAVILE,  SIR  HENRY,  an  eminent  scholar  and  ma- 
thematician, born  at  Over  Bradley,  near  Halifax,  in  York- 
shire, November  30,  1549.  He  was  admitted  a  student  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  in  1561,  whero  ho  proceeded  to  the 
degree  ol'B.A.,  and  was  chosen  fellow  of  the  college.  He 
took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1570,  about  which  time  his 
fondness  for  the  mathematics  induced  him  voluntarily  to 
read  public  lectures  in  the  University  on  Euclid,  Ptolemy, 
and  other  writers.  He  also  served  as  proctor  for  two  years, 
and  in  1578  he  made  a  tour  through  the  Continent,  and*  at 
his  return  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  being  chosen 
tutor  in  the  Greek  language  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  who,  it  is 
said,  had  a  great  esteem  for  him.  He  was  elected  warden 
of  Merton  College  in  1565,  in  which  office  he  continued  for 
thirty-six  years,  and  greatly  benefited  that  society  by  his 
exertions.  During  this  time  he  enriched  the  literature  of 
his  country  with  several  classical  and  historical  publications. 
Ho  was  made  provost  of  Eton  College  in  1506,  and  on  the 
accession  of  King  James  he  was  knighted.  He  died  at 
Eton  College,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1622,  in  the  seventy- 
third  vear  of  his  ago,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  there. 
On  this  occasion  tho  University  of  Oxford  raid  the  greatest 
honours  to  bis  memory,  by  having  a  public  speech  and 
verses  made  in  his  praise,  which  wore  published  under  the 
title  of  Ultima  Linoa  Savilii.*  He  was  indeed  a  munificent 
benefactor  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  which,  besides 
various  other  donations,  he  founded,  in  1619,  two  professor- 
shins,  one  of  geomotry,  the  other  of  astronomy,  which  are 
still  maintained.  His  library,  consisting  of  a  very  curious 
and  valuable  collection  of  scientific  books  and  manuscripts, 
he  loft  to  the  University,  and  it  is  now  preserved  in  a  sepa- 
rate room  near  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  two  Savilian  pro- 
fessors being  the  only  persons  who  have  immediate  access 
to  it.  His  fame  principally  rests  on  a  magnificent  edition 
of  all  the  works  of  St.  Chrysostom.  which  was  published 
in  1613.  in  8  vols,  folio,  in  the  production  of  which  he 
w  said  to  have  expended  no  less  than  8000/.,  and  on 
his  collccliun  of  our  best  historians,  published  in  1596, 
mulcr  the  title  of  '  Rerum  Anglicarum  Seriptorcs  post 
Bcdam."  As  a  mathematician,  he  is  known  principally  by 
his  '  Lectures  on  the  first  book  of  Euclid's  Elements,'  pub- 
lished in  1621,  but  several  MS.  collections  of  his  on  the 
history  of  the  sciences  are  preserved  in  his  library  at  Ox- 
ford. 

SAVILE,  GEORGE,  MARQUIS  OF  HALIFAX, 
wan  the  snn  of  Sir  William  Savile.  a  Yorkshire  baronet,  of 
amient  family,  and  of  Anne,  daughter  of  the  lord  keeper 
P.  C,  No.  1290. 


Coventry.  Being  hereditarily  attached  to  the  Stuarts,  am- 
bitious, and  endowed  with  brilliant  talents,  he  played  an 
active  and  a  successful  part  in  the  intriguing  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  In  1668  he  was  raised  to  tho 
peerage,  by  the  titles  of  Lord  Savile  of  Eland  and  Viscount 
Halifax  ;  he  was  created  carl  in  1679.  and  marquis  in  1682. 
He  died  in  1695,  and  the  title  became  extinct  in  1 700,  by 
the  death  of  his  son.  Tho  witty  Lord  Chesterfield  was  his 
grandson  by  the  mother's  side. 

It  is  hard  to  state  shortly  his  political  bistorv or  principles, 
except  by  saying  that  ho  was  the  chief  of  the  body  to  which 
the  expressive  name  of  Trimmers  was  given.  So  far  how- 
ever as  ho  was  attached  to  any  principle,  it  seems  to  have 

I  been  to  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  as  then  understood.  Hu 
opposed  the  Non-resisting  Test  Bill  in  1675,  as  well  as,  both 
in  those  times  and  after  tho  accession  of  James,  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  tests  enacted  against  the  papists.  He  opposed 
tho  scheme  for  excluding  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  suc- 

I  cession,  preferring  to  limit  his  authority  when  the  crown 
should  devolve  on  him.  He  declined  to  take  part  in  bring- 
ing over  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  hut  was  president  of  tho 
convention  parliament,  and  strongly  supported  the  motion 
for  declaring  the  throne  vacant.  On  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary  he  was  made  privy  seal ;  but  he  soon  re- 
tired from  the  administration,  upon  inquiry  being  proposed 
to  be  made  as  to  the  authors  of  tho  prosecutions  of  Lord 
Russell,  Sidney.  &c,  in  which  he,  as  a  member  of  the  then 
existing  government,  had  concurred  ;  and  ho  continued  in 
opposition  thenceforward  till  Ins  death. 

'He  was,'  says  Burnot,  'a  man  of  great  and  ready  wit, 
full  of  life,  and  very  pleasant,  much  turned  to  satire.  .  .  . 
He  was  punctual  in  his  payments  and  just  in  all  private 
dealings ;  but  with  relation  to  the  public,  he  went  back- 
ward and  forward,  and  changed  sides  so  often,  that  in  tho 
conclusion  no  side  trusted  him  ;  he  seemed  full  of  common- 
wealth notions,  yet  he  went  into  the  worst  part  of  King 
Charles's  reign.  The  liveliness  of  his  imagination  was 
always  too  hard  for  his  judgment.  His  severe  jest  was  pre- 
ferred by  him  to  all  arguments  whatever;  and  no  was  end- 
less in  council,  for  wbeu  after  much  discourse  a  point  was 
settled,  if  he  could  find  a  new  jest,  whereby  be  could  make 
that  which  was  digested  by  himself  seem  ridiculous,  he 
could  not  hold,  but  would  study  to  raise  the  credit  of  his 
wit,  though  it  made  others  call  his  judgmeut  into  ques- 
tion,' &c. 

His  works  arc  lively  and  elegant.  The  chief  of  them  are 
these :  'Character  of  a  Trimmer,' '  Anatomy  of  an  Equiva- 
lent.' '  Letter  to  a  Dissenlor.' '  Miscellanies,'  and  '  Maxims 
of  Stale.'  He  left  two  manuscript  copies  of  his  memoirs, 
both  of  which  were  destroyed  unpublished,  one  by  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  the  other  by  hu  granddaughter  Lady 
Burlington.  Horace  Walpole  says  that  this  was  done  at 
Pope's  suggestion,  because  the  papists  were  represented 
in  an  unfavourable  light.  The  loss  is  to  be  regretted, 
considering  the  strong  satirical  talent  and  position  of  the 
author. 

SAVIN.  [Jcniperiis.] 

SAVINGS'  BANKS.    [Banks  for  Savings.] 

SAVO'NA,  the  name  of  a  province  and  town  of  the  Sar- 
dinian Stales,  in  the  western  Riviera  .of  Genoa.  The 
province  of  Savona  i*  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the 
province  of  Genoa  Proper,  and  on  tho  south-west  by  that  of 
Albenga,  south-cast  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  north- 
west by  the  A)»enniues,  which  separate  it  from  the  province 
of  Mondovi  in  Piedmont.  Tho  soil  partakes  of  the  general 
character  of  the  Riviera,  and  produces  abundance  of  fruit, 
oil,  and  wine.  Tho  climate  is  somewhat  colder  in  winter 
than  at  San  Remo  and  other  places  farther  west,  because 
it  is  more  open  to  the  northern  winds.  The  Apennines 
near  Savona  are  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  Ligurian  Apen- 
nines, being  only,  1 500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  on  tho  other 
side  of  them  is  the  valley  of  the  Bormida,  which  slopes 
towards  the  plains  of  tho  Po.  The  population  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Savona  amounts  to  62,000,  distributed  in  thirty- 
eight  communes.  Tho  principal  towns  are:  1,  Savona,  a 
walled  town  of  15,500  inhabitants,  and  the  most  con- 
siderable in  the  duchy  of  Genoa,  after  the  capital.  (Berto- 
lotti.1)  The  streets  are  narrow,  though  well  paved,  and  the 
interior  aspect  of  the  town  is  gloomy.  It  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade ;  the  harbour,  which  was  once  good,  was 
partly  filled  up  by  the  Genoese  in  1525-28,  through  com- 
mercial jealousy  ;  it  is  still  very  safe,  but  only  fit  for  vessels 
of  200  tons.   Savona  is  the  residence  of  many  noble  and 
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other  substantial  proprietors  of  the  surrounding  country;  i  site  or  arutocratic  parly,  that  wished  to  place  the  govern- 
it  contains  tome  good  palaces  and  several  fine  churches.  |  ment  in  a  few  hands,  were  styled  Compagnacci,  ami  also 
among  others  the  new  cathedral  built  in  the  seventeenth    Artabbiali.  or  *  enraged.     The  Piaanoni  succeeded  for  a 


among  . 

centurv,  the  former  cathedral,  which  had  been  raised  by 
Julius  II.,  when  bishop  of  Savona,  having  been  destroyed 
to  make  room  for  the  citadel.  The  present  cathedral  is 
adorned  with  valuable  paintings  and  sculptures.  The  sanc- 
tuary of  La  Madonna  di  Savona,  situated  five  miles  north- 
west of  the  town,  in  the  Apennines,  and  on  the  road  which 
leads  to  Mondovi  in  Piedmont,  has  also  some  good  paint- 
ing*, besides  numerous  votive  offerings.  Savona  is  the 
birth-place  of  Chiabrera.  one  of  the  best  Italian  lyrin  poets. 
2.  Albissola,  a  pretty  town  on  the  sea  shore,  has  3500  in- 
habitants, and  several  handsome  villas  of  the  Genoese 
nobility  Julius  IL  was  born  at  Albissola.  3,  Noli,  a 
small  town  in  a  picturesque  situation  near  tho  sea.  4, 
Cairo,  in  the  Apennines,  has  3400  inhabitants.  Near  Cairo 
is  the  village  of  Millesimo.  famous  in  the  history  of  Bona- 
parte's first  Italian  campaign,  in  1796.  In  the  neighbour- 
ing old  castle  of  Cosseria,  1500  Piedmonteso  grenadiers 
withstood  for  thirty-six  hours  all  the  attacks  of  the  French, 
in  which  two  French  generals  were  killed  and  Joubert  was 
wounded.  At  last  they  were  obliged  to  surrender  from  want 
of  water. 

SAVONAROLA,  GIRO'LAMO,  a  Dominican  monk, 
a  native  or  Ferrara,  made  himself  known  by  his  eloquent 
preaching  at  Florence,  where  ho  was  living  in  the  convent 
of  S.  Marco,  which  belonged  to  his  order,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  his  sermons  he  used  at 
times  to  assume  the  tone  of  a  prophet,  foretelling  public 
calamities  as  a  punishment  for  the  sins  of  the  people. 
Florence  was  then  enjoying  peaco  and  prosperity  under  the 
administration  of  Lorenzo  do*  Medici,  all  Italy  was  quiet,  and 
yet  Savonarola  startled  his  hearers  by  foretelling  the  ap- 
proaching irruption  of  fierce  foreign  hosts,  which  would 
tiring  bloodshed  and  desolation  over  the  land.  A  few  years 
after  bis  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  the  invasion  of  Charles 
VIII.  of  France  and  his  ruthless  bands,  and  an  age  of  cala- 
mities began  for  Italy.  Before  this  however  Savonarola 
was  wont  to  inculcate  democratic  doctrines;  ho  recom- 
mended a  return  to  the  former  popular  system  of  govern- 
ment, which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  ascendency  of  the 
Medici;  and  he  even  declaimed  against  I<orenz»  himself. 
Lorenzo  took  little  notice  of  this;  and  when  his  friends 
urged  him  to  check  the  monk's  audacity,  he  replied,  that 
as  long  as  the  preacher  exerted  himself  to  reform  the  morals 
of  the  citizens  of  Florence,  he  should  willingly  oxcuse  his 
incivility  to  himself.  When  Lorenzo  fell  ill,  in  the  spring 
of  1492,  and  his  life  was  despaired  of.  Savonarola  appeared 
by  his  bed-side,  some  say  at  Lorenzo's  own  request.  The 
conversation  that  followed  is  variously  related.  Poliziano, 
on  eye-witness,  states  that  Savonarola  exhorted  Lorenzo  to 
he  firm  in  the  Catholic  faith,  to  which  the  sick  man  assented. 
The  monk  then  asked  Lorenzo  whether,  in  case  he  recovered, 
he  purposed  to  live  a  virtuous  and  well-regulated  life,  to 
which  a  ready  assent  was  also  given.  Lastly,  Savonarola 
told  Lorenzo  that  he  ought  to  bear  his  death  with  resigna- 
tion, if  such  be  tho  will  of  God.  '  With  cheerfulness,' 
replied  Lorenzo.  Savonarola  was  then  going  to  quit  the 
room,  when  Lorenzo  called  him  back,  and  requested  his 
benediction,  which  the  monk  readily  gave  in  the  solemn 
form  of  the  liturgy,  Lorenzo  pronouncing  the  usual  responses 
with  a  firm  and  collected  voice. 

Such  is  the  account  of  Poliziano,  written  soon  after  the 
event,  but  a  different  one  came  into  circulation  a  long  time 
after,  and  was  registered  in  the  biography  of  Savonarola, 
written  by  Gianfrancesco  Pico  of  Mirandola,  nephew  of  the 
celebrated  Giovanni  Pico,  the  friend  of  Lorenzo.  The  story 
is,  that  Savonarola  was  sent  for  to  hear  Lorenzo's  confes- 
sion, and  that  among  other  injunctions  to  which  Lorenzo 
readily  assontod,  tho  monk  required  him  tb  promise  that  if 
he  should  recover,  he  would  restore  the  republic  to  its  for- 
mer state  of  popular  freedom,  and  as  Lorenzo  made  no 
reply  to  this,  Savonarola  left  him  without  giving  him  abso- 
lution. Roscoe  thinks  this  tale  to  have  been  an  invention 
of  that  party  spirit  which  broke  out  soroo  time  after  Lo- 
renzo's death,  and  which  led  to  tho  expulsion  of  Piero  de" 
Medici,  Lorenzo's  son.  in  1 494.  Savonarola  acted  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  tho  disturbances  which  followed.  He  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  democratic  party,  which  was  styled 
the  Piagnoni  or  lachrymose  partv,  because,  in  imitation  of 
their  leader,  they  were  continually  denouncing  and  bewailing 
of  their  fellow-citizens.  The  oppor- 


tune, and  a  general  legislative  council  was  formed  of  (s30 
citizen?,  above  thirty  years  of  age,  and  who  were  '  netti  di 
specchio,'  that  is  to  say,  inscribed  in  the  public  books  as 
having  always  paid  their  taxes  regularly.    A  vast  ball  was 
constructed  for  their  meetings  in  the  town  palace.  Savo- 
narola's influence  was  now  very  great,  being  looked  upon 
by  his  party  as  a  kind  of  prophet  and  supreme  judge. 
Grave  citizens  mixed  with  friars,  and  children,  assembled 
in  the  public  places  cry  ing  '  Viva  Cristo,'  singing  bymns 
composed  for  the  occasion,  and  dancing  with  frantic  ges- 
tures.   But  the  Arrabbiati  were  not  idle;  they  represented 
Savonarola  as  an  impostor,  and  they  accused  him  of  heresy 
at  Rome.    Pope  Alexandor  VI.  (Borgia)  summoned  him 
to  appear  before  him,  in  default  of  which  he  excommuni- 
cated him.    Savonarola,  who  had  long  been  preaching 
against  the  corruptions  of  tho  clergy,  did  not  spare  the  head 
of  the  church,  whom  he  slyled  a  usurper,  and  he  wrote  to 
several  princes  urging  them  to  assemble  a  general  council, 
before  which  he  made  sure  of  proving  that  Alexander  not 
only  was  not  a  legitimate- pontiff,  but  was  not  even  a  Chris- 
tian.   In  the  year  1497,  Piero  de*  Medici  made  an  attempt 
to  re-enter  Florence  by  surprise,  at  the  head  of  an  armed 
party,  but  tho  plot  was  discovered,  and  several  of  his 
abettors  within  the  town  being  arrested,  fire  of  them  were 
condemned  to  death,  and  the  rest  to  banishment.  They 
appealed  from  their  sentence  to  the  great  council  or  tho 
citizens,  but  Savonarola  and  his  party  urged  the  immediate 
execution  of  the  sentence,  and  the  five  were  beheaded.  This 
enraged  the  aristocratic  party,  who,  joined  to  the  secret  ene- 
mies which  Savonarola  had  among  the  clergy,  encouraged 
two  Franciscan  monks  to  preach  against  him.  Savonarola, 
thus  assailed,  called  to  his  aid  a  brother  Dominican,  Do- 
menico  da  Pescia,  and  both  retorted  from  the  pulpit  against 
the  Franciscans.   Tho  contest  was  kept  up  for  some  time 
with  mutual  accusations  and  vituperations,  until  FrA  Do- 
monico,  excited  beyond  reason,  proposed  to  prove  the  supe- 
riority and  sanctity  of  his  master  by  walking  through  the 
flames,  and,  strange  to  say,  one  of  tho  Franciscans  under- 
took to  do  the  same  on  tho  part  of  his  brethren.  The  mode 
of  trial  was  arranged  by  the  magistrates ;  a  mass  of  combus- 
tibles was  laid  in  the  square,  and  a  walk  was  made  across, 
through  which  the  champions  were  to  pass  whilo  the  faggots 
were  blazing.   On  the  appointed  day,  17th  April,  149S,  Sa- 
vonarola and  his  champion,  attended  by  a  numerous  proces- 
sion, made  their  appearance,  giving  out  the  psalm  '  Exunrat 
Deus  ct  dissipentar  tnimici  ejus.*  Ilis  opponent  Fra  Giuliano 
Rondinclli,  attended  by  some  Franciscan  monks,  walked 
silently  and  steadily  to  the  place  of  trial ;  the  flames  were 
kindled,  and  the  crowded  spectators  stood  in  mute  astonish- 
ment and  expectation,  when  Savonarola  proposed  that  his 
champion   Domcnico  should  bear  the  consecrated  host 
through  the  fire.  This  proposal  shocked  tho  whole  assembly, 
and  the  magistrates  and  heads  of  the  clergy  exclaimed  against 
it  as  a  profanation,  and  as  a  tempting  of  God  himself.  Fri 
Domcnico  however  refused  to  proceed  without  the  host, 
and  the  trial  was  given  up.    This  business  ruined  the 
credit  of  Savonarola :  on  his  return  to  his  convent  of  S. 
Marco  he  was  taunted  by  the  populace,  and  soon  after  a 
party  of  his  enemies  entered  the  convent  by  force,  and 
dragged  him,  with  Domcnico  and  another  monk,  to  prison. 
He  was  tried  before  a  mixed  lay  and  ecclesiastic  commis- 
sion appointed  by  Alexander  VI.   His  eloquence  at  first 
startled  his  judges,  but  the  implements  of  torture  being 
produced,  the  firmness  of  Savonarola  failed  him,  and  he 
acknowledged  the  falsehood  of  his  pretentions  to  superna- 
tural powers.   He  was  condemned  to  death,  and  he  and  his 
two  associates,  being  led  to  the  spot  prepared  for  the  trial, 
wero  first  strangled,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  tho  flames, 
on  tho  23rd  of  May,  1498. 

Savonarola  left  several  works,  both  in  Italian  and  in 
Latin,  one  of  which,  entitled  '  Triumphus  Crucis,'  is  a  de- 
monstration of  the  truths  of  Christianity.  His  sermons 
however,  of  which  some  remain,  are  the  most  remarkable 
of  his  productions.  He  was  eminently  a  popular  orator, 
and  profoundly  versed  in  the  art  of  exciting  the  feelings. 
His  memory  has  found  several  apologists,  among  the  rest 
Filippo  Nori,  and  Barotti,  in  his  *  Biographies  of  Authors, 
Natives  of  Ferrara.' 

SAVOY  (Savoia  in  Italian,  Savoie  in  French),  a  coun- 
try with  tho  title  of  duchy,  which  belongs  to  the  I 
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monarchy.  It  forms  part  of  the  highlands  of  the  Alps  and  is 
geographically  united  to  South-western  Switzerland,  being 
included  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhone.  Savov extends  from  46" 
4'  to  46°  21'  N.  lat.,  and  from  66  37'  to  7°  E.  long.  The 
boundaries  of  Savoy  are :  on  the  east,  the  great  chain  of  the 
Graian  and  Pennine  Alp!!,  which  divido  it  from  Piedmont 
and  the  Valais ;  on  the  north,  the  Lemaii  lake ;  on  the  west, 
the  Rhone,  which  divides  it  from  France ;  and  on  tho  south, 
an  offset  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  which,  running  westwards 
from  the  group  of  Mont  Ccnis,  divides  the  valley  of  Mau- 
rienne,  tho  southernmost  part  of  Savoy,  from  Dauphine. 
This  offset  ends  at  the  valley  of  the  Isere,  which  forms  a 
natural  opening  on  the  south-west,  between  Savoy  and 
France.  North  of  the  here  a  ridge  runs  in  the  direction  of 
the  Rhone,  forming  a  natural  barrier  to  Savoy  on  that  side. 
This  ridge  has  been  nut  through  at  the  place  called  Les 
Echcllcs,  to  make  the  high  road  from  Chambcry  to  Lyon. 

Savoy  consists  of  several  valleys  formed  by  offsets  of  the 
Alps.  It  is  divided  into  three  basins :  the  northern  basin, 
the  waters  of  which  flow  northwards  into  the  Leman  lake; 
the  central  basin,  the  waters  of  which  flow  by  means  of  the 
Arvo,  the  Fier,  and  the  lake  Bourget  westward  into  the 
Rhone;  and  tho  southern  basin,  which  is  drained  by  the 
Isere  and  its  affluents.  The  Isero  runs  southwards  into 
France. 

The  administrative  division  of  Savoy  corresponds  to  the 
geographical  configuration  of  its  surface  and  its  principal 
valleys.  The  country  is  divided  into  eight  provinces: — 1, 
Chablais,  which  comprises  the  southern  coast  of  the  Leman 
lake  and  the  numerous  valleys  which  slope  towards  it.  The 
Dranse,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  near  the  borders  of 
the  Valais,  and  enters  the  lake  half-way  between  the  towns 
of  Evian  and  Thonon,  is  the  principal  river  of  Chablais.  2, 
Faucigny,  south  of  Chablais,  consists  chiefly  of  the  long 
valley  of  the  Arve,  from  its  source  in  the  Col  de  Halme  to  a 
few  miles  below  Bonneville,  where  the  river  enters  the  pro- 
vince of  Carouge.  The  well  known  valley  of  Chamouny 
belongs  to  Faucigny,  and  the  romantic  but  comparatively 
neglected  valley  of  the  Giffre,  the  principal  affluent  of 
the  Arve,  with  its  fine  cascades  and  the  bordering  glaciers 
of  Mont  Buet,  forms  also  part  of  Faucigny.  3,  Genevois, 
west  of  Faucigny,  consists  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Fier,  an 
affluent  of  the  Rhone,  and  of  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  An- 
necy,  the  waters  of  which  have  their  outlet  in  the  Fter.  4, 
The  province  of  Carouge  lies  north  of  the  Genevois,  and 
between  it  and  the  borders  of  the  canton  of  Geneva,  to  which 
part  of  its  territory  and  the  town  of  Carouge  itself,  from 
which  tho  province  takes  its  name,  were  ceded  by  the  treaty 
of  St.  Julien  in  ISIS.  St.  Julicn  is  now  the  chief  town  of 
the  province.  The  small  river  Les  Usses,  which  enters  the 
Rhone  near  Soyssel,  is  the  principal  outlet  of  the  waters  of 
the  province  of  Caronge.  5,  Haute  Savoie,  south  of  Fau- 
cigny, consists  of  the  valley  of  the  Arli,  an  affluent  of  the 
Isero,  which  flows  from  north  to  south.  6,  Tarantasia  or 
Tarentaiso,  south  of  Hauto  Savoie,  consists  of  tho  long 
valley  of  tho  Isere,  running  from  east  to  west,  from  its 
sources  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Iseran  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Arli.  Tarantasia  is,  next  to  Faucigny,  the  most  Alpine  part 
of  Savoy,  and  the  most  interesting  to  mountain  tourists.  7, 
Maurienne,  south  of  Tarantasia,  consists  of  the  valley  of  the 
Arc,  which  has  its  source  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Ccnis,  and 
joins  the  Isfire  above  Motitmclian.  The  high  road  to  Italy 
l fads  through  the  whole  length  of  Maurienne.  8,  Savoy 
Proper,  the  most  level  and  most  fertile  part  of  Savoy,  lies 
west  of  Maurienne  and  Tarentaise,  and  south  of  Genevois. 
It  is  divided  on  the  west  from  France  by  the  Rhone  and  its 
affluent  the  Guier.  The  waters  of  Savoy  Proper  find  an 
outlet  partly  southwards  by  the  here,  and  partly  by  the 
Leisse  and  other  streams  which  run  westward  into  the  lake 
of  Bourget,  which  lake  enters  the  Rhdne  by  a  canal  called 
that  of  Saviere.  The  lake  of  Bourget  lies  five  miles  north- 
west of  Chamb6ry ;  it  is  ten  miles  long  and  three  wide* 
and  the  surface  is  700  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  principal  towns  of  Savoy  are— 1,  Chambery,  the 
capital  of  the  whole  duchy.  2,  Annbcy,  the  head  town  of 
the  province  of  Genevois.  3,  Thonon,  the  head  town  of 
Chablais,  situated  on  an  eminence  which  commands  a 
splendid  view  of  the  Leman  lake.  The  country  around 
Thonon  is  very  fertile.  Thonon  has  a  bandsomo  town- 
house  and  some  other  good  buildings,  and  4200  inhabitants. 
A  few  miles  north-cast  of  Thonon  arc  the  remains  of  the 
convent  of  Ripaille,  built  by  Atnadeus  VIII.  Being  sold  by 
tbe  French  al  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  stripped  of 


all  its  ornaments,  and  it  has  been  since  converted  into  a 
farm.  Some  of  the  towers  remain;  the  church  and  the 
library  have  been  transformed  into  barns.  4,  Aix-les- 
Bains,  in  Savoy  Proper,  much  frequented  for  its  baths. 
[Aix.]  3,  Rurailly,  in  the  province  of  Genevois,  has  4000 
inhabitants.  6,  Moutiers,  the  capital  of  Tareutaise,  is  a  small 
town  with  2000  inhabitants,  and  a  bishop's  see.  Moutiers 
has  salt-works  fur  purifying  the  salt  which  is  derived  from 
the  neighbouring  springs  of  Salins,  and  also  a  school  of 
mineralogy  and  metallurgy,  with  three  professors,  a  cabinet 
of  minerals,  a  library,  and  a  chemical  laboratory.  The  lead- 
mines  of  Peseiand  Macot,  in  the  mountains  near  Moutiers, 
employ  about  600  workmen.  The  net  yearly  produce  of  the 
mines,  which  are  worked  for  the  government,  is  valued  at 
between  60,000  and  80,000  francs. 

The  mine  of  Pesei  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  4500  feet 
above  the  sea,  ami  that  of  Macot  at  the  height  of  6000  feet. 
I  The  ore  is  sent  toConllans,  where  it  is  smelted  and  purified. 
The  mineral  springs  of  La  Perrierc,  situated  in  the  valley 
of  the  Duron,  about  three  mites  from  Moutiers,  have  been 
much  frequented  of  late  years  by  invalids  from  Switzer- 
land and  Franco.  They  are  particularly  recommended  for 
cutaneous  diseases  and  rheumatism.  The  province  of 
Tarentaise  has  also  numerous  mines  of  anthracite,  which 
are  worked  by  the  country  people,  and  it  is  rich  in  marble 
of  various  colours.  7.  Bourg  St.  Maurice  in  Upper  Taren- 
taise, on  the  road  leading  to  Italy  by  the  Little  St.  Bernard, 
is  a  town  of  3(100  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  considerable 
trade  in  cattle.  From  the  village  of  Scez  above  Bourg  St. 
Maurice,  the  narrow  valley  of  Tignes  leads  south-east  to 
the  sources  of  the  Isere.' al  the  foot  of  Mont  Iscran.  a  no- 
ble pyramid  13,:i00  feet  high,  covered  with  perpetual  snow 
and  surrounded  by  glaciers.  From  Scez  a  road  leads  in  an 
easterly  direction  to  the  pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard.  7192 
feetabovo  the  sea,  and  from  thence  into  the  valley  of  Aosta. 
The  pass  is  practicable  nearly  all  the  year  round,  but  only 
for  horses  and  mules.  A  Roman  road  constructed  by  Augus- 
tus led  formerly  from  Aosta,  or  Augusta  Pretoria,  over  the 
Little  St.  Bernard,  ami  down  the  valley  of  tho  Isere  to 
Vicnne  on  the  Rhone.  Traces  of  this  road  are  still  visible 
in  the  valley  of  Aosta,  but  all  vestiges  of  it  have  disappeared 
on  the  Savoy  side.  On  the  summit  of  tbe  pass  is  an  au- 
tient  column  of  cipoline  marble,  IS  feet  high,  which  is  called 
'Colonue  de  lou,'  or  of  Jove,  and  near  it  is  a  circle  of 
stones  probably  Druidical.  but  which  the  country  people 
call  the  circlo  of  Hannibal.  It  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  Hannibal  entered  Italy  by  tbe  pass  of  the  Little  St. 
Bernard.  Tarentaise  is  altogether  a  very  interesting  region, 
though' little  visited  by  tourists.  Albanis  Beaumont,  in  his 
'Description  des  Aloes  Grecques  et  Cottiennes;'  Vernheil, 
in  tho  '  Siatislique  du  Dcpartement  du  Mont  Blanc,'  Paris, 
1807;  Roche,  in  his  'Notizie  Isloriche,*  printed  at  Moutiers 
in  1819;  and  Bertolotti,  in  his'Viaggio  in  Savoia,'  1828, 
have  illustrated  this  province.  It  was  the  country  of  the 
anticnt  Centrones,  who,  with  their  neighbours  the  Salassi, 
lung  resisted  the  Roman  arms,  and  were  only  subjugated 
in  the  time  of  Augustus.  A  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Isere,  above  Moutiers,  bears  the  name  of  Cenlrone,  and  a 
little  higher  up,  in  the  village  of  Aixme,  several  Roman 
inscriptions  exist,  one  of  which  is  the  following  votive  one  in 
verse,  written  by  the  Proconsul  I.  Pumponius  Victor,  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  which  is  interesting  for  the  feel- 
ing which  it  displays : — 

'  Silnikc  hcii  wmicluw  Craiino, 
Kt  liiiin«  alti  •umme  cusio*  Iwrtuli. 
Tibi  hnter  gr*f<  <l<*liMmui  miiticm, 
Qitud  ihm  pi-r  nrm,  |>ri(]ur  mouto*  Alpicot 
Tul<fUe  lu«  >unre  olrulu  hoipUri. 
Hum  jui  Kubrnw,  rriDqiw  fuQgur  C«ianin. 
Tho  favor*  prropemnle  *w| 
Tu  me,  mnique  rrtlo-,  Kumam  ulililo, 
Dxqtw  luU  ruta  t»  column 
Ego  jam  clicubo  mill*  m*«ou  »rbote».' 

).  Ppmpouii  Vietnrti,  Proc. 
Augiutn  T. 

8,  The  town  of  St.  Jean,  the  chief  place  in  the  province  of 
Maurienne,  has  2600  inhabitants,  and  a  very  old  cathedral, 
in  which  lie  buried  some  of  the  earlier  counts  of  the  house 
of  Savoy.  The  other  towns  of  Maurienne,  Modane,  St. 
Michel,  Lanslcbourg,  and  Aiguebelle,  do  not  reckon  2000 
inhabitants  each.  Maurienne  has  mines  of  iron,  copper, 
and  lead,  tho  aggregate  produce  of  which  amounts  to 
600,000  francs  yearly. 

The  lato  king  Charles  Felix  began  the  embankment  of 
the  three  principal  rivers  of  Savov,  the  Arve,  tho  Isere,  and 
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the  Arc.  by  which  means  Urge  tracts  of  fertile  land  have 
been  reclaimed. 

The  population  of  the  duchy  of  Savoy  is  501,000.  129.000 
of  whom  inhabit  tho  province  of  Savoy  Proper.    A  great 

Esrt  of  the  country  is  rocky  and  barren,  and  the  male  in- 
abitants  are  obliged  to  leave  their  homes  in  order  to  apt  a 
subsistence.  Cattle  and  sheep  constitute  the  chief  wealth 
of  the  Alpine  districts.  Savoy  does  not  produce  corn 
enough  for  its  consumption.  Wine  is  made  in  most  parts, 
and  some  of  it  is  very  good.  Silkworms  are  reared  in 
Savoy  Proper,  and  fruit-trees  are  abundant.  The  people  of 
Savoy  have  an  old  established  reputation  for  honesty,  loyalty, 
and  bravery.  Savoy  hag  produced  many  distinguished  men 
of  learning,  among  others.  St.  Real,  Vaugelas,  Gerdil,  Ber- 
thollet,  Ducis,  Brogny,  Berger.  &c. 

The  popular  language  of  Savoy  is  a  Romance  dialect, 
like  those  of  Western  Switzerland,  but  the  people  of  the 
towns  speak  good  French. 

Tho  statistics  of  the  administration,  education,  &c.  of 
Savoy  are  given  under  Sardinian  Status. 
SAVOY,  HOUSE  OF.  [Sardinian  Status.] 
SAW,  an  instrument  for  cutting  timber  or  other  hard 
substances,  usually  formed  of  a  plate  of  steel  wiih  a  notched 
or  serrated  edge.  The  action  of  a  saw  is  different  from  that 
of  a  knife  or  sharp-edged  tool ;  the  latter  being  used  simply 
to  separate  the  fibres,  while  the  former  is  made,  by  a  rapid 
motion  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  to  cut  or  tear  away  a 
portion  of  wood  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  blade. 

The  division  of  wood  by  riving  or  splitting  was  pro- 
bably the  most  antient  method  of  reducing  it  to  pieces  of 
convenient  size  and  shape ;  and,  owing  to  the  facility  with 
which  it  is  done,  and  the  superior  strength  of  the  planks  so 
produced,  this  process  is  still  occasionally  resorted  to.  If 
the  grain  of  timber  were  straight,  this  plan  would  have  the 
advantage  of  economy,  but  as  it  is  not  so  in  general,  con- 
siderable waste  is  occasioned  by  it  when  the  pieces  are  re- 
quired to  be  straight,  much  wood  having  to  be  removed 
with  an  adxo  in  order  to  make  it  so.  The  superior  strength 
of  split  timber  arises  from  all  its  fibres  being  kept  un- 
broken ;  while,  in  such  as  is  divided  by  sawing,  many  are 
cut  through,  owing  to  their  irregular  direction.  From  this 
circumstance  split  timber  is  preferred  for  the  staves  of  bar- 
rels, sieve-hoops,  and  a  variety  of  other,  purposes  for  which 
gre«t  strength  and  elasticity  are  required.  For  a  notice  of 
machines  for  cutting  wood  by  means  of  knives  or  knife-like 
instruments,  sec  Wood-Cutting  Machinery. 

Saws  were  used  by  the  antient  Egyptians.  The  annexed 
cut  represents  a  saw  that  was  discovered,  with  several  other 
carpenters'  tools,  in  a  private  tomb  at  Thebes,  and  which  is 
now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 


The  blade,  which  appears  to  be  of  brass,  is  ten  inches  and 
a  half  long,  and  one  inch  and  a  quarter  broad  at  the  widest 
part.  The  teeth  are  irregular,  and  appear  to  have  been 
formed  by  striking  a  blunt-edged  instrument  against  the 
edge  of  the  plate;  the  bur,  or  rough  shoulder,  thus  pro- 
duced, not  being  removed.  The  following  cut,  from  a  paint- 
ing copied  in  Rosellini  s  work  on  Egyptian  antiquities,  repre- 
sents a  man  using  a  similar  saw ;  tho  piece  of  wood  which  he 
is  cutting  being  held  between  two  upright  posts.  In  other  re- 
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presentations  tho  limber  is  bound  with  ropes  to  a  single  post ; 
and  in  one,  also  copied  by  Rosellini,  the  workman  is  en- 
gaged in  tightening  the  rope,  having  left  the  saw  sticking 
in  the  cut.  In  an  engraving  given  in  the  third  volume  of 
Wilkinson's  'Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Autient  Egyp- 
tians,' a  saw  is  represented  of  much  larger  dimensions.  iu 
length  being,  by  comparison  with  the  mon.  not  1cm  than 
three  or  four  feet.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Egyptians 
used  saws  worked  by  two  men. 

The  invention  of  *aws  was  variously  attributed  by  the 
Greeks  to  two  or  three  individuals,  who  arc  supposed  to 
have  taken  the  idea  from  the  jaw-bone  of  a  snake  or  tbe 
back-bone  of  a  fish.  There  is  a  very  curious  picture  among 
the  remains  discovered  in  the  ruin*  of  Hcrculaneum.  repre- 
senting the  interior  of  a  carpenters  workshop,  with  two 
genii  cutting  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  frame-saw ;  Bnd  on  an 
altar  preserved  in  theCapitoline  Museum  at  Rome  there  is 
a  perfect  representation  of  a  bow-saw,  exactly  resembling, 
in  the  form  of  the  frame,  and  the  twisted  cord  for  tightening 
it,  those  used  by  modern  carpenters.  (Mu*.  Capitolin., 
vol.  ivn  plate  15.)  From  these  remains  it  is  evident  that 
these  forms  of  the  instrument  wore  known  to  the  antient*. 

Saws  are  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  according  to  tbe 
purposes  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied.  Those  used  by 
carpenters  and  other  artificers  in  wood  are  the  most  nu- 
merous. Among  these  are  the  following : — Tbe  cross- cut 
saw.  for  dividing  logs  transversely,  two  persons  being  em- 
ployed to  pull  the  saw  alternately  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  the  teeth  being  so  formed  as  to  cut  equally  in  each  di- 
rection. The  pit-taw,  a  long  blade  of  steel  with  large  teeth, 
and  a  transverse  handle  at  each  end.  It  is  uxtd  for  sawing 
logs  into  planks  or  scantlings,  the  piece  of  wood  to  be  cut 
being  laid  over  a  saw-pit,  or  excavation  six  or  seven  feet 
deep.  One  man  stands  on  the  log,  and  the  other  in  the 
pit,  and  they  pull  the  saw  alternately  up  and  down,  in  a 
nearly  vertical  direction ;  the  saw  cutting  in  its  descent 
only.  Tlte  frame-saw  is  a  blade  from  five  to  seven  feet  long, 
stretched  tightly  in  a  frame  of  timber,  the  plane  of  tbe  an 
being  at  right  angles  with  that  of  the  frame.  It  is  used  in 
a  similar  manner  to  the  pit-saw,  but  causes  lesa  waste,  be- 
cause the  blade,  being  stretched,  may  be  made  much  thinner. 
The  ripping  taw,  half-ripper,  hand-taw,  and  pannel-taw  are 
saws  for  the  utte  of  one  person,  the  blades  tapering  in  width 
from  the  handle.  They  are  of  different  lengths,  the  largest 
being  about  twenty  eight  inches;  and  the  teeth  vary  from 
rather  more  than  one-third  to  one-sixth  or  one-eighth  of  an 
inch.  Ten<msaws,  sash-taws,  dovetail-saws,  &c.  are  saws 
made  of  very  thin  blades  of  steel,  of  equal  width  throughout 
their  whole  length,  and  stiffened  with  stout  pieces  of  iron 
or  brass  fixed  on  their  back  edges.  These  are  used  for 
cutting  across  the  grain,  as  in  the  shoulders  of  tenons,  dove- 
tail joints,  &c,  and  for  many  other  purposes  for  which  a  neat 
clean  cut  is  required,  but  where  it  is  uot  necessary  for  the 
whole  width  of  the  saw-blade  to  pass  through  the  wood. 
Such  saws  vary  in  length  from  about  six  to  twenty  inches, 
the  teeth  being  from  one-eighth  or  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
down  to  a  very  minute  size;  extremely  small  teeth  being 
required  for  some  of  the  most  delicate  operations  of  the  ca- 
binet-maker. Cnmpatt  and  key  hole  taw*  are  long  narrow 
saws,  tapering  from  about  an  inch  to  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  width,  used  for  making  curved  cuts.  They  are  made 
considerably  thicker  at  the  edge  than  at  the  back,  in  order 
that  they  may  move  freely  in  a  curved  kerf,  and  the  latter 
is  mounted  iu  a  long  handle,  having  a  slit  to  receive  the 
blade,  and  a  screw  to  fix  it  in  any  requited  place,  so  (hat  it 
may  be  made  to  project  more  or  less  as  required.  Small 
frame  tuwt  and  bow- taws,  in  which  very  thin  narrow  blades 
are  tightly  stretched,  are  occasionally  used  for  cutting  both 
wood  and  metal.  Saws  are  made  for  cutting  bone,  iron, 
brass,  and  many  other  hard  substances,  and  there  are 
several  varieties  used  by  the  carpenter  besides  what  ha\e 
been  enumerated;  but  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  detail  tbem. 

A  minute  account  of  the  process  of  manufacturing  saws, 
as  practised  at  Sheffield,  whence,  it  is  observed,  '  three- 
fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  tho  globe  are  supplied*  with 
these  useful  intruments,  is  given  in  Hebert's  '  Engineer's 
and  Mechanic's  Encyclopedia,'  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  the  following  particulars.  The  very  commonest  kind 
of  saws  are  made  of  iron-plates  hammer-hardened,  and 
planished  upon  an  anvil,  to  give  them  some  degree  of 
stiffness  and  elasticity.  Such  instruments,  though  spurned 
by  workmen,  are  sold  in  great  quantities,  their  cost  bein^ 
very  trifling.   Tho  more  useful  saws  are  made  either  *f 
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•hear  or  cast  steel,  of  which  the  latter  is  preferred,  on 
account  of  its  greater  uniformity  of  structure.   The  steel 
is  cast  in  the  form  of  a  small  slab,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick.    This  slab  is  extended,  by  rolling,  to  the  required 
decree  of  tenuity,  end  then  cut,  by  shears,  into  pieces  of 
suitable  form  and*  size.    '  The  edges  are  next  perfected  by 
filing,  and  holding  the  flat  side  of  the  plates  against  large 
grindstones,  which  process  prepares  them  for  the  cutting  of 
tho  teeth.   This  operation  is  usually  performed  by  a  die- 
cuttcr  in  a  fly-press,  the  motion  of  the  saw-plate  being  duly 
regulated,  so  that  the  teeth  shall  be  uniform  ;  the  larger 
teeth  heing  cut  ono  at  a  time ;  and  the  smaller,  two,  three, 
or  more  at  a  time,  according  to  circumstances.'   The  wire 
edges  left  on  the  teeth  by  the  cutting-out  press  are  removed 
by  filing,  after  which  the  plates  undergo  the  processes  of 
hardening  and  tempering.     Various  fatly  compositions 
have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  being  considered  to  possess 
peculiar  efficacy  in  hardening.    Mr.  Gill  (in  the  '  Techni- 
cal Repository/  vol.  i.,  p.  212)  recommends  the  following 
mixture  as  suitable  not  only  for  saw-plates,  but  for  springs 
generally 

Spermaceti  oil  .    .    .    .20  gallons. 
Beef-suet,  rendered     .    .    20  lbs. 
Neat's  foot  oil  ...    .      1  gallon. 

Pitch  1  lb. 

Black  resin  3  lbs. 

Tho  pitch  and  resin  are  to  be  melted  together,  and  then 
added  to  the  other  ingredients,  the  whole  being  heated  in 
an  iron  vessel  until  the  aqueous  vapour  is  driven  off.  and 
the  composition  will  take  fire  on  the  application  of  flame  to 
its  surface ;  the  tlamo  being  extinguished  by  putting  on 
the  cover  of  the  vessel.   The  liquid  mixture  thus  prepared 
is  put  into  a  vessel  of  suitable  form,  and,  when  cold,  the 
saw-plates,  which  are  heated  to  a  cherry-red,  are  precipi- 
tated edgewise  into  it    When  sufficiently  cooled  therein  to 
be  handled,  they  are  taken  out,  and  arc  found  to  be  ex- 
tremely hard  and  brittle.     Xhe  unctuous,  matter  which 
ad h ores  to  them  being  then  partially  removed,  they  are 
taken  up  individually  by  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  passed  back- 
wards and  forwards  over  a  clear  charcoal  fire,  so  as  to  cause 
the  unctuous  matter  to  inflame,  or  blaze  off.  as  it  is  termed, 
which  reduces  the  saws  to  tho  required  temper ;  and,  whilst 
the  saw-plates  remain  hot,  any  warping  they  may  have 
acquired  in  the  process  is  removed  by  smart  blows  from  a 
hammer,  on  an  anvil  strowed  with  sand  to  prevent  their 
slipping  about.   The  next  operation  is  planishing  by  ham- 
mers, to  make  them  more  oven  and  equally  elaatio ;  after 
which  the  saws  are  ground  on  large  grindstones.  The 
plate  is  held  against  the  circular  face  of  the  stone  by  an 
interposing  board,  against  which  the  grinder  presses  with 
all  his  force,  in  order  to  grind  it  as  evenly  as  possible.  He 
stands  on  tip-toes,  stretching  over  the  stone,  which  revolves 
with  great  rapidity;  his  hands,  arms,  breast,  and  knees 
being  all  brought  into  action  to  produce  the  desired  effect, 
while  he  becomes  covered  with  the  sludge  formed  by  the 
operation. 

As  the  process  of  grinding  impairs  the  flatness  and  elas- 
ticity of  the  saw-plates,  they  are  submitted  to  a  second 
hammering  by  the  planuhors,  and  their  elasticity  is  restored 
by  heating  them  over  a  coke  fire  until  they  attain  a  faint 
straw-colour.  The  marks  of  the  hammer  are  removed  by 
again  passing  the  saws  lightly  over  a  grindstone,  after 
which  the  final  polish  is  given  by  a  fine  hard  stone,  a  glax- 
ing-whcel  covered  with  bufT-leather  and  emery,  or  a 
wooden  wheel,  called  the  hard-head.  Any  defects  acquired 
during  these  processes  are  removed  by  a  few  blows  with  a 
small  polished  hammer  upon  a  post  of  hard  wood. 

Tho  saws  are  '  cleaned  off'  by  women,  by  rubbing  fine 
emery  over  them  lengthwise  with  a  piece  of  cork-wood  ; 
and  then  handed  to  tho  tetter,  who  lays  each  alternate 
tooth  over  the  edge  of  a  small  anvil,  and  strikes  them  so 
as  to  bend  each  uniformly  into  a  slight  deviation  from  the 
plane  of  the  saw,  and  then,  turning  the  saw-plate,  sets  the 
remaining  teeth  in  like  manner,  but  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Owing  to  this  set  of  the  teeth,  the  kerf  or  cut  made 
by  the  saw  is  rather  wider  than  the  thickness  of  the  blade, 
which  therefore  passes  through  it  with  little  resistance. 
The  degree  of  deviation  from  the  plane  of  the  saw  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  wood  to  be  cut ;  the  softest  wood  requir- 
ing the  widest  or  rankest  set.  Sometimes  an  instrument 
with  a  notched  edge,  called  a  tatp-urest,  is  used  for  setting 
the  teeth,  each  being  separatoly  bent  to  the  required 
or,  in  tome  cases,  two  orison  at  a  time;  and 


recently  an  ingenious  contrivance  resembling  a  pair  of 
plyers,  and  having  a  stop-screw  to  regulate  the  degree  of 
set,  and  a  moveable  plate  to  prevent  too  much  of  the  tooth 
being  bent,  has  been  introduced.  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  mode  of  performing  this  operation  with  a  hammer  has 
been  considered  to  have  an  advantageous  effect  in  harden- 
ing the  teeth.  After  being  set,  the  saw  is  placed,  between 
two  plates  of  lead,  in  a  vice,  and  the  teeth  are  sharpened 
with  a  triangular  file.  The  handles  are  then  fixed  on  by 
nuts  and  screws,  and  the  saws  cleaned  off,  oiled,  and  packed 
in  brown  paper  for  sale. 

The  common  test  of  a  good  saw  is  bending  it  into  a  bow, 
and  lotting  it  spring  back  again  into  a  straight  line.  It  is 
a  satisfactory  test  of  perfect  elasticity  and  uniformity  of 
thickness  in  the  blade,  which  are  two  of  the  essential  pro- 
perties of  a  good  saw ;  but  it  is  considered  by  some  to  be 
an  unnecessary  trial,  and  to  spoil  saws  which  possess,  in 
other  respects,  the  qualities  of  a  good  tool. 

The  teeth  of  carpenters'  saws  are  so  formed  as  to  conluin 
an  angle  of  60°,  and  they  are  made  to  incline  more  or  less 
forward  according  to  the  intended  use  of  the  saw.  Ripping- 
saws  have  the  front  of  the  teeth  perpendicular  to  a  liny 
ranging  with  their  points;  but  those  for  cutting  across  the 
grain,  or  for  hard  wood,  must  have  the  front  of  the  teeth 
more  or  less  inclined  towards  that  imaginary  line.  Very 
small  thin  saws  are  sometimes  made  with  the  teeth  of  such 
a  form  that  they  cut  towards,  instead  of  from,  the  |«rson 
usini|  them;  an  arrangement  which  counteracts  the  ten- 
dency to  bending  consequent  on  the  thinness  of  the  plate. 
For  very  delicate  operations  saws  are  frequently  made  of 
watch-spring. 

Circular  saws,  being  used  only  in  connection  with  ma- 
chinery, are  described  under  Saw-Mill.  It  has  been 
recommended  to  file  their  teeth  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
surfaces  may  not  be  perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  saw, 
but  inclined  in  the  direction  that  the  teeth  are  set ;  so  that 
the  teeth,  when  cutting,  first  remove  the  wood  from  the 
sides  of  the  kerf,  leaving  a  little  ridge  in  the  centre,  which 
tends  to  keep  the  saw  steady  in  its  course. 

In  cutting  a  log  into  planks  with  a  pit-saw,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  insert  wedges  in  the  kerf,  in  order  to  keep  it  open, 
and  allow  free  passage  for  the  saw.  To  save  the  trouble 
and  inconvenience  of  shifting  these  as  the  saw  proceeds, 
Mr.  Griffiths  invented  an  expanding  wedgo,  for  which  be 
a  reward  from  the  Society  of  Arts.   It  is  repre- 


sented in  the  annexed  cut,  a  being  tlte  handle,  bb  two 
springs,  and  e  a  cross-piece  to  prevent  the  wedge  from  fall- 
ing into  the  pit  when  fully  expanded.  When  the  saw  has 
cut  two  or  three  feet  into  the  log,  the  springs  are  to  be 
compressed  by  hand,  and  the  wedge  pushed  into  the  cut 
up  to  the  ends  of  the  springs ;  the  cross-piece  resting  on 
the  top  of  the  balk.  The  elasticity  of  the  springs  will  cause 
the  cut  to  open  as  it  proceeds,  without  the  wedge  being 
moved ;  and  the  cross-bar  will  prevent  its  falling  whon  it 
has  attained  its  full  expansion. 

For  an  account  of  tho  application  of  machinery  to  sawing 
timber,  see  Saw-Mill. 

Saws  for  cutting  stone  are  without  teeth,  although  they 
arc  sometimes  slightly  notched  upon  the  cutting  edge,  that 
they  may  collect  and  retain  the  particles  of  sand  that  are 
conducted  into  the  cut  by  a  small  current  of  water,  and  by 
tho  attrition  of  which  the  effect  is  mainly  produced.  The 
saw-plate  is  tightly  stretched  in  a  kind  of  rectangular 
frame,  of  which  it  forma  the  lower  side;  and  the  fiarae, 
being  .suspended  by  ropes,  is  moved  backwards  and  for- 
wards by  one  or  two  men.  A  board  is  laid  sloping  towards 
the  cut,  to  conduct  a  constant  supply  of  water  from  a  reser- 
voir, and  a  quantity  of  sand  is  laid  on  the  board,  so  that 
the  operator  can,  by  means  of  a  hooked  stick,  draw  a  little 
into  the  stream  of  water  when  necessary.  Coarso  sharp 
sand  is  used  for  cutting  soft  stones,  and  fine  sand  for  those 
of  harder  quality;  the  sand  being  in  all  cases  carefully 
cleaned  and  sifted.   Sawing  stone  is  a  very  slow  and  labori- 
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ous  operation ;  a  good  workman  not  being  able  to  cut  more 
than  twenty-fire  or  thirty  square  feet  of  Poriland  stone  in 
a  day  ;  and,  as  commonly  practised,  it  involves  considerable 
waste  of  material,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  saw  to 
swerve  from  the  right  direction  when  the  stone  is  not  uni- 
form in  hardness.  The  defects  of  the  common  process  have 
been  partially  avoided,  of  late  years,  by  the  uso  of  stone- 
sawing  machinery,  worked  by  steam  or  water  power,  in 
which  the  effect  is  so  much  increased  by  greater  pressure 
upon  the  saws,  that,  according  to  the  '  Encycloptcdia  Mc- 
tropolitana,'  one  saw  performs  as  much  work  in  seventy 
hours  as  a  man  in  six  weeks,  and  with  such  accuracy  that 
the  surface  scarcely  requires  any  dressing.  As  in  saw- 
mills for  wood,  any  number  of  saws  may  be  worked  to- 
gether, so  adjusted  as  to  cut  a  block  of  stone  inlo  slahs  of 
any  required  thickness.  Curved  forms  may  be  cut  in  stone 
by  mean*,  of  straight  saws;  but  a  patent  was  obtained  in 
1810.  by  Mr.  Murdock,  for  cutting  columns,  stone  pipes, 
&c.  by  means  of  a  cylindrical  saw,  so  mounted  as  to  receive 
rotatory  motion  alternately  in  each  direction  ;  such  a  motion 
being  found  more  suitable  for  cutting  stone  than  a  continued 
fetation  in  one  direction. 

SAW-FISH,  a  fish  belonging  to  the  fixed-gillcd  Chon- 
dmptcrys;ians,  nearly  related  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Sharks 
{Saualida?),  and  on  the  other  to  tho  Rays.  [Squalid.*.] 

SAW-MILL.  In  this  article  will  be  embraced  not  only 
such  points  in  the  mechanism  of  saw-mills,  strictly  so  called, 
as  appear  to  require  notice,  but  also  some  other  contri- 
vances in  which  saws  are  used  in  connection  with  ma- 
chinery, and  not  simply  as  tools  impelled  and  guided  by  the 
hand.  Saws,  considered  merely  as  tools,  have  beeu  described 
under  Saw,  where  an  account  of  their  manufacture  wdl  also 
be  found. 

Although  saw-mills  have  not  been  very  generally  intro- 
duced till  within  a  few  years,  they  are  by  no  means  of  recent 
origin.  Saws  worked  by  machinery  were  known  on  the 
Continent  at  least  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century,  though 
the  improvement  of  having  several  saws  in  the  same  frame, 
so  as  to  cut  a  log  into  many  planks  by  one  operation,  is  sup- 

?osed  not  to  have  been  tried  prior  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
lutwithstanding  their  successful  use  in  Germany,  Holland, 
Norway,  and  other  places,  the  introduction  of  saw-mills  in 
England  was  much  opposed.  One  was  erected  near  London 
in  i 1  by  a  Dutchman;  but  it  was  soon  abandoned.  In 
No.  419  of  Houghton's  'Collection  for  Improvement  of 
Husbandry  and  Trade,'  published  August  2,  170U,  the 
adoption  of  saw-mills  in  this  country  is  strongly  recom- 
mended, although  some  opposition  from  the  populace  is 
mentioned  as  not  improbable.  About  the  year  1767  or  1763 


a  saw-mill  was  established  at  Limehousc,  under  the  sanction 
of  tho  Society  fur  tho  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Commerce.  It  was  driven  by  wind,  and  super- 
intended by  a  person  who  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  saw-mills  on  the  Continent.  This  mill  »as  destroyed 
by  a  riotous  mob;  but  tho  ringleaders  being  severely  pu- 
nished, and  the  damage  made  good  by  the  county,  it  was 
again  set  up,  and  soon  followed  by  others,  particularly  after 
the  improvement  of  the  steam-engine  made  it  available  o«  a 
moving  power.  A  similar  mill  is  said  to  have  existed  a  few 
years  previously  at  Leilh.  Many  of  the  earlier  saw  mills 
were  driven  by  water,  and  those  of  North  America  arc  sull 
generally  worked  by  that  power. 

The  earliest  kind  of  sawing-machincry  was,  in  its  essen- 
tial features,  the  same  as  that  still  used  for  sawing  logs  of 
timber  into  planks.  In  this  machine  the  saws  are  stretched 
in  a  frame  which  slides  up  and  down  on  vertical  guides; 
the  reciprocating  motion  being  imparled  to  the  frame  by  s 
crank  upon  an  axle  turned  by  a  connection  with  the  water- 
wheel  or  other  prime  mover.    The  log  is  supported  on  a 
carriage  resting  upon  rollers,  and  is  made  to  advance  a 
little  at  each  stroke  of  the  saws,  which  cut  during  their 
descent  only.    Figs.  1  and  2  represent  the  common  reci- 
procating saw-mill,  the  same  letters  in  both  referring  to 
corresponding  parts.    The  machinery,  in  the  form  here  re- 
presented, occupies  two  stories  ;  the  cast-iron  framing  being 
securely  bolted  down  to  the  basement  Moor,  and  rising 
through  the  upper  floor,  which  is  shown  in  section  at  ft  k. 
An  horizontal  axle,  revolving  in  bearings  attached  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  framing,  is  turned  by  means  of  a  strap 
from  the  axle  immediately  impelled  by  the  steam-engine, 
water-wheel,  or  other  moving  power.    Two  drums  or  rig- 
gers are  used,  that  marked  a  being  fixed  on  the  axle, 
while  the  other,  b,  revolves  freely  ;  the  driving  strap  being 
shifted  to  this  loose  rigger  when  it  is  desired  to  stop  the  ma- 
chine without  stopping  the  engine  that  propels  it.  In  tome 
of  the  earlier  saw-mills  the  motion  was  communicate]  by  a 
train  of  cogged*  wheels ;  but"  straps  are  preferable,  as  they 
occasion  less  friction,  and,  in  case  of  any  accidental  obstruc- 
tion to  the  machinery,  will  give  way  without  injury,  wh.le 
cog-wheels  would  be  broken  to  pieces.    It  may  be  observed 
here,  that  important  advantages  have  been  derived  from  the 
recent  introduction  of  straps  or  bands  formed  partly  of 
caoutchouc,  for  driving  machinery ;  as  their  elasticity  renders 
them  much  more  elective  and  durable  than  those  of  leather, 
and  obviales  the  inconvenience  of  slipping  over  the  pulleys, 
to  which  the  common  bands  are  liable  when  stretched  with 
use.    The  axle,  being  cranked,  imparts  a  reciprocating  mo- 
tion to  the  saw-frame  d,  by  means  of  the  cunnecling-rod  c 
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The  vertical  motion  of  the  saw-frame  is  ensured  by  its  slid- 
ing up  and  down  upon  smooth  pillars  or  guide-rods  at- 
tached lo  the  frame-work  of  the  machine ;  these  being  usu- 
ally made  square,  that  the  parts  sliding  upon  them  may  be 
screwed  up  so  as  to  fit  accurately  when  reduced  by  wear. 
In  some  machines  friction-rollers  ure  used  instead  of  mere 
slides  for  guiding  tho  saw-frame.  The  saws  (of  which 
eight  are  represented  in  Fig.  2,  although  a  smaller  number 


may  be  used)  are  stretched  tightly  in  the  frame,  commonly 
by  means  of  wedges  driven  through  mortise-holes  in  their 
upper  end.  In  the  saw-mills  erected  at  the  Royal  A  rsanal, 
Woolwich,  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  M.  1.)  Brunei,  an  ingenious  ap- 
paratus is  used  to  stretch  the  saws  equally.  At  each  end  of 
every  saw  is  a  piece  of  iron  terminating  in  a  hook.  Th«  book 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  saw  catches  upon  the  lower  cross- bar 
of  the  saw-frame,  and  that  at  the  upper  cad  is  ct  nuccted  with 
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a  shackle  hanging  on  ihe  upper  cross-bar,  and  capable  of 
being  tightened  by  wedges.  When  it  is  desired  to  fix  or 
tighten  the  saws,  tho  saw-frame  is  raised  to  the  highest 
point  that  the  crank  will  allow,  and  held  securely  in  that 
position  while  a  steelyard,  loaded  to  the  degree  necessary 
to  produce  the  required  tension,  is  connected  with  the 
shackle  of  each  saw  successively ;  and,  while  they  are  thus 
stretched,  tho  wedges  arc  pushed  in  by  hand.  The  saws  are 
kept  parallel,  and  at  the  required  distance  apart,  by  placing 
between  them,  at  top  and  bottom,  pieces  of  wood  of  the 
thickness  of  the  intended  planks,  with  similar  pieces  out- 
side, and  then  screwing  tho  whole  firmly  together. 

As  the  saws  cut  only  in  their  descent,  and  the  resistance 
to  be  overcome  is  therefore  very  unequal,  it  is  necessary  to 
add  a  fly-wheel,  t,  to  the  machine,  and  to  load  its  periphery 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  as  equable  a  motion  as  pos- 
sible. Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  sawing-raa- 
chines  with  two  sets  of  saws,  one  of  which  should  cut  up- 
wards ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  succeeded.  A  similar 
effect  ib  sometimes  produced  by  connecting  two  machines 
with  one  axle;  the  cranks  being  so  adjusted  that  one  saw- 
frame  descends  while  the  other  rises.  As  some  incon- 
venience may  be  occasioned  by  the  common  arrangement  of 
a  saw-mill,  in  which  several  machines  arc  implied  by  one 
engine,  when  the  different  quality  of  the  wood  to  be  cut,  or 
other  circumstances,  may  render  various  rates  of  speed  de- 
sirable, it  is  proposed,  in  a  patent  obtained  by  Mr.M'Dowall, 
in  1836,  to  work  each  saw-frame  by  a  separate  steam-engine, 
tho  velocity  of  which  might  be  regulated  without  interfering 
with  the  rest. 

The  balks  of  timber  to  be  divided  into  planks,  of  which 
two  are  generally  operated  upon  simultaneously,  are  repre- 
sented in  section  in  Fig.  %  and  one  of  them  in  profile  at 
//•  &g'  They  aro  supported  by  rollers,  h  h,  and  secured 
at  the  ends  by  suitable  fastenings  to  a  long  iron  carriage 
capable  of  passing  through  the  saw-frame,  and  having  a 
toothed  rack  along  its  under  side,  g  is  a  ratchet-wheel, 
which  by  the  intervention  of  a  pall,  connected  with  an  ec- 
centric on  the  main  axle  of  the  machine,  is  turned  a  little 
on  its  axis  during  each  descent  of  the  saw-frame.  The  axle 
of  this  wheel  extends  completely  across  the  machine,  and 
lias  a  toothed  pinion  working  into  tho  rack  on  the  under 
aide  of  the  timber-carriage,  which  is  thereby  moved  a  little 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows  in  Fig.  I,  at  every 
downward  stroke  of  the  saws.  Thus  the  carriage  and  balks 
of  timber  are  propelled  forward  as  fast  as  the  wood  is  cut ; 
and  when  the  planks  are  completely  divided,  they  are  re- 
moved from  tho  carriage,  which  is  returned  to  its  original 
situation,  ready  for  the  next  operation,  by  turning  a  winch- 
handle  on  the  end  of  the  axis  bearing  the  ratchet-wheel  g, 
(the  palls  or  detents  of  which  aro  turned  back  to  allow  it 
to  return);  or,  in  some  machines,  by  connecting  the  axle* 
with  the  engine  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  a  reversed 
motion.  In  order  to  keep  the  balks  of  timber  steady  dur- 
ing the  cut,  their  inner  sides  slide  against  polished  steel 
plates  fixed  to  the  frame-work  of  the  machine,  against  which 
tney  arc  pressed  by  rollers  held  in  contact  with  their  outer 
tides  by  weighted  levers,  one  of  which  is  shown  at  i,  Fig.  1. 


In  the  saw-mills  erected  at  Woolwich  by  Brunei,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made  before,  a  contrivance  is  added  to 
allow  the  saw-frame  to  retreat  backwards  a  little  in  its 
ascent,  that  the  teeth  may  not  touch  the  wood  when  not 
cutting.  An  American  inventor,  in  a  patent  obtained  about 
183C,  proposes  to  sharpen  tho  back  of  about  every  third 
tooth  of  the  saws  to  a  knife-edge;  the  cutting-edges  being 
alternately  towards  each  Bide  of  the  saw.  By  this  means 
the  saws,  during  their  ascent,  shave  or  as  it  were  plane  the 
cut  surfaces,  and  leave  them  much  smoother  than  when  of 
the  ordinary  kind. 

As  in  all  reciprocating  machinery,  much  power  is  lost  in 
the  apparatus  just  described,  in  consequence  of  the  alter- 
nating motion.  This  circumstance  also  limits  the  speed  of 
the  saws,  while  the  rapidity  with  which  the  work  is  per- 
formed is  further  retarded  by  the  saws  cutting  in  one  direc- 
tion only,  one-half  of  the  time  being  occupied  in  theaBcent 
of  the  saw-frame  to  bring  it  into  the  position  for  making  an 
effective  stroke.  These  circumstances  have  led  to  the  uso 
of  circular  saws,  which,  by  revolving  constantly  in  one 
direction,  require  less  power,  and  may  bo  driven  with  far 
greater  speed  than  reciprocating  saws;  while  their  continu- 
ous action  not  only  expedites  tho  operation  of  sawing,  but 
also  makes  the  motion  of  the  machinery  more  uniform. 
Circular  saws  have  therefore  been  very  extensively  applied 
to  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  sawing  within  the  lost  tiiirty 
or  forty  years,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  bo  known  by 
whom  they  were  first  applied  to  tho  cutting  of  wood.  It  is 
said  that  circular  saws  were  used  for  cutting  the  teeth  of 
watch  and  clock  wheels  long  before  they  were  used  for  other 
purposes.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  kind  of  circular 
saw  is  that  used  for  cutting  logs  of  hard  wood  into  veneers 
Brunei,  to  whom  England  is  indebted  for  many  valu- 
able improvements  in  this  class  of  machinery,  took  out  a 
patent  in  1S06  for  a  method  of  constructing  very  large  cir- 
cular saws  by  attaching  several  pieces  of  steel  plate  to  a 
flanch  of  iron  turned  perfectly  true.  In  this  way  saws  have 
been  made  of  as  much  as  eighteen  feet  diameter ;  but  such 
large  saws  can  only  be  used  for  cutting  veneers  or  very 
thin  boards,  which  will  easily  bend  so  as  to  pass  the  flanch 
of  tho  saw,  which  is  necessarily  of  considerable  thickness. 
/  3  and  4  present  side  and  end  elevations  of  a  circular 
veneering-saw,  as  used  at  the  City  Saw-Mills,  to  the  pro- 
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prietors  of  which,  Messrs  Esdaile  and  Margrave,  the  writer 
is  indebted  for  the  facilities  so  liberally  accorded  to  him  in 
the  inspection  of  their  interesting  works.  As  in  the  former 
illustrations,  the  same  letters  refer  to  corresponding  parts 
in  eachxiew  of  the  machine,  a  is  the  saw,  consisting  of  a 
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number  of  plates  about  twenty  inches  long,  and  from  lix  to 
ten  inches  wide,  secured  by  scYews  to  another  set  of  plates 
that  are  firmly  attached  to  the  flanch  or  foundation,  which 
is  of  cast-iron,  very  thick  in  the  centre,  and  tapering  to  a 
thin  edge.  The  outer  side  of  the  flanch,  or  that  along 
which  the  log  to  be  cut  has  to  pass,  is  made  cither  quite 
flat  or  slightly  concave.  When  the  saw  is  very  large,  the 
lower  part,  as  shown  in  the  diagrams,  passes  through 
the  lloor  of  the  room.  The  saw  is  mounted  on  one  end 
of  an  axle,  revolving  in  firmly  secured  bearings,  b  is 
a  rigger  fixed  on  the  axle,  to  receive  motion,  by  means  of  a 
broad  strap,  from  the  engine;  and  e  a  loose  rigger,  to 
which  the  strap  is  shifted  when  it  is  necessary  to  stop  the 
saw.  As  the  mere  cessation  of  the  moving  power  would  not 
stop  the  machine  as  quickly  as  is  desirable,  a  wooden  wheel 
/is  added,  to  the  periphery  of  which  an  iron  strap  may  be 
pressed  by  a  lever  so  as  to  arrest  its  revolution,  and  bring 
the  machine  to  a  staud.  The  log  to  be  cut,  which  is  marked 
h,  is  fixed  to  a  carriage  g,  which  slides  on  a  kind  of  rail- 
way  elevated  on  a  substantial  framework.  The  under  side 
of  the  carriage  is  supplied  with  a  rack,  working  into  a 
pinion  at  k,  to  which  motion  is  imparted  by  a  train  of 
wheels,  partly  under  the  floor,  and  turned  by  a  strap  from 
the  rigger  J.  on  the  axis  of  the  saw ;  e  is  a  wheel  with 
several  grooves  of  different  diameters,  by  a  band  from  which 
an  apparatus  (not  shown  in  the  cuts)  is  moved  for  regulat- 
ing the  Velocity  with  which  tho  carriage  is  propelled.  By 
means  of  screws  turned  by  a  handle  attached  to  the  car- 
riage, the  log  is  made  to  project  beyond  the  plane  of  the 
saw  in  a  trifling  degree ;  and  then  the  attendant  throw- 
ing the  pinion  It  into  gear,  the  carriage  with  the  log  upon 
it  is  steadily  moved  along  its  railway,  whilo  the  thin  and 
flexible  veneer  separated  by  the  saw  slides  along  the  con- 
vex side  of  the  saw- flanch  at  L  When  tho  carnage 
has  traversed  the  whole  length  of  the  log,  tho  detached 
veneer  is  carefully  removed,  and  tho  carriage  brought 
rapidly  back  to  its  original  situation  by  reversing  the  motion 
of  tho  pinion ;  a  process  readily  effected  by  means  of  a 
clutch-box  beneath  the  floor,  with  a  handle  brought  to  a 
convenient  situation  for  the  attendant.  The  apparatus 
which  imparts  a  transverse  motion  to  the  log  is  then  again 
moved,  so  as  to  project  the  leg  sufficiently  beyond  the  plane 
of  the  saw  to  allow  another  veneer  to  be  cut  off,  and  the 
same  process  is  again  gone  through. 

A  stationary  shield  of  thin  brass  is  used  to  cover  the  saw 
on  the  convex  side,  at  the  point  where  the  veneer  turns  out 
of  the  straight  course  to  pass  the  flanch ;  and,  when  the 
wood  is  very  brittle,  another  shield  is  used,  pressing  the 
outer  side  of  the  veneer,  both  to  diminish  the  risk  of  its 
breaking:,  aud  to  prevent  bits  that  may  be  detached  from  it 
flying  off  against  the  faco  of  the  person  attending  the  ma- 
chine. Several  minor  contrivances,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  detail,  are  added  for  various  purposes  of  convenience 
and  safety.  The  axle,  with  its  riggers,  &c,  are  enclosed  by 
boarding,  and  a  boarded  channel  is  usually  made  to  receive 
the  veneer.  In  some  machines  the  veneer  passes  beneath 
the  axle,  and  in  others  in  a  curved  channel  by  its  side,  in 
which  case  it  is  not  necessary  to  place  the  log  either  above 
or  below  the  level  of  the  axle.  When  large  logs  are  to  be 
operated  on,  they  are  secured  to  the  carriage  by  iron  clamps, 
or  dog$ ;  but  when  they  are  reduced  to  a  thin  slice,  or  JHtch, 
they  are  glued  to  a  wooden  frame  attached  to  the  carriage, 
by  which  arrangement  the  saw  will  cut  as  long  as  there 
remains  a  sufficient  thickness  of  wood  to  be  divided ;  and, 
by  softening  the  glue  with  hot  water,  the  thin  slice  remain- 
ing on  the  frame  may  be  detached.  When  the  saw-plates 
are  worn  down  by  repeated  sharpening,  they  are  moved 
farther  from  the  centre  of  the  flanch,  different  rows  of 
acrew-holes  being  provided  for  that  purpose.  By  a  judicious 
arrangement  of  these  holes,  the  plates  may  be  used  until 
one  row  is  filed  away,  and  they  are  reduced  to  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  width. 

In  tho  principal  room  for  cutting  veneers  at  the  City  Saw- 
Mi  lis.  there  are  eight  saws,  varying  from  eight  to  seventeen 
feet  diameter,  and  revolving  from  seventy  to  ninety  times 
in  a  minute.  In  erecting  the  mills  the  greatest  possible 
care  was  taken  to  ensure  solidity  of  base  for  the  machinery ; 
each  saw  having  a  separate  foundation  of  brickwork.  The 
necessity  for  such  precaution  may  be  readily  conceived  when 
the  sise  of  the  saws  is  considered,  and  it  is  remembered  that 
they  are  to  cut  from  ten  to  fourteen  veneers  out  of  an  inch 
of  wood;  and  so  completely  has  the  desired  solidity  and 
attained,  that  when  the  eye  is  brought  into 


the  plane  of  the  largest  saw  while  it  is  revolving,  its  motion 
can  scarcely  be  discerned.  Logs  of  I'.bout  five  feet  diameter 
have  been  cut  by  this  apparatus.  The  writer  was  present 
during  the  conversion,  or  cutting  up,  of  the  largest  log  that 
had  been  placed  on  the  carriage  in  one  piece,— a  log  of 
Honduras  mahogany,  eighteen  feet  long  and  three  feet  one 
inch  square ;  from  which  unbroken  sheets  were  taken  off 
at  the  rale  of  about  ten  to  an  inch,  and  so  beautifully  smooth 
as  to  require  scarcely  any  dressing. 

A  patent  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Craig,  in  1531.  for  several 
contrivances  for  cutting  veneers,  in  one  of  which  a  number 
of  small  circular  saws  are  made  to  traverse  the  whole  length 
of  the  log,  which  revolves  slowly  on  its  axis;  so  that,  by  the 
combined  motion  of  the  saws  and  the  log,  the  whole  piece 
of  wood  is  converted  into  a  continuous  spiral  veneer,  resem- 
bling those  produced  by  the  celebrated  veneer-cutting  ma- 
chinery used  in  Russia,  in  which  a  knife-edged  instrument 
is  used  as  a  cutter.    [Wood-Cutti no  Machinery.] 

As  before  explained,  large  circular  saws  are  only  adapted 
for  cutting  very  thin  slices  or  boards;  they  are  never  used 


for  cutting  off  a  greater  thickness  than  half  an  inch,  and 
rarely  so  much.  When,  therefore,  the  piece  cut  off  is  too 
thick  to  be  diverted  from  the  straight  line  to  pass  the  flanch 
of  the  saw.  a  saw  of  much  smaller  size,  and  formed  of  a 
single  plate  of  steel,  is  used.  Such  a  saw  is  usually  mounted 
in  a  bench  or  table,  under  which  the  axle  passes,'  and 
having  a  slit  or  opening  through  which  the  upper  part  of 
the  saw  projects.  The  saw  is  kept  steady  by  means  of  two 
thick  plates  or  flanges  of  iron,  about  one-third  its  diameter, 
one  of  which  is  screwed  tightly  up  to  each  side  of  the  plate. 
The  true  motion  of  the  saw  is  sometimes  further  provided 
for  by  means  of  adjusting  screws  inserted  in  the  bench,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  confine  the  saw-plate  very  near  iu 
periphery.  The  piece  of  wood  to  be  cut  is  laid  on  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  table,  and  pushed  towards  the  saw  by 
hand ;  its  motion  being  directed  by  a  moveable  guide  or 
rule  screwed  to  the  table,  and  capable  of  adjustment  to  any 
dUtunce  from  the  saw,  but  always  remainiug  parallel  to  it. 
By  inclining  the  surface  of  the  table,  or  the  axle  of  the  saw, 
tho  wood  may  be  cut  to  any  require  bevel ;  and  by  fixing 
two  or  more  saws  on  the  same  axle,  several  pieces  may  be 
cut  off  simultaneously.  Small  circular  saws,  so  mounted, 
are  often  moved  by  means  of  a  treadle  and  crank,  and,  by  a 
variety  of  ingenious  modifications,  may  be  applied  to  many 
useful  purposes. 

Circular  bench-saws  are  occasionally  used  of  three  ot  four 
feet  diameter,  though  they  are  generally  much  smaller ;  but, 
owing  to  the  projection  of  their  flanges,  they  will  only  cut 
through  a  piece  of  wood  of  about  one-third  their  diameter. 
Among  the  suggestions  made  for  applying  the  advantages 
of  continuous  motion  without  this  inconvenience,  is  that  of 
the  late  Mr.  Smart,  who  did  much  in  introducing  and  im- 
proving sawing-roachinery.  He  proposed  to  use  a  lung 
endless  band  of  steel,  stretched  tightly  between  two  rollers, 
and  toothed  on  one  edge ;  by  which  an  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced similar  to  that  of  two  straight  saws,  ono  alwavs  cut- 
ting downwards  and  the  other  upwards.  A  contrivance 
was  patented  in  1824,  by  Messrs.  Sayner  and  Greenwood, 
by  which  timbers  of  large  size  may  be  cut  by  two  circular 
each  cutting,  as  represented  in  Fig.  5,  rather 


Fig.  5. 


than  half  through  the  log.  It  was  proposed  in  this  patent 
to  cut  several  planks  at  once,  by  fixing  a  number  of  saws  on 
the  same  axle,  separated  by  flanges  of  the  thickness  of  the 
intended  planks ;  and  when  the  planks  are  to  be  sub- 
divided into  scantlings  or  laths,  to  employ  a  series  of  hori- 
zontal saws  fixed  upon  a  vertical  axis,  to  cut  the  planks  as 
soon  as  they  leave  the  first  set  of  saws. 

In  the  beautiful  and  ingenious  block-machinery  erected 
at  Portsmouth  by  Brunei,  saws  are  extensively  applied. 
For  dividing  large  logs  transversely  into  pieces  of  any 
required  length,  a  large  cross-cut  saw  moved  backwards 
and  forwards  by  machinery  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
»  usual  mode  of  working  such  by  hand,  is  used;  but  for 
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ling  smaller  blocks  a  circular  saw  is  employed,  mounted  in 
■uch  a  manner  thai  it  may  be  applied  to  any  side  of  the 
log.  the  saw  always  continuing  in  the  same  plane.  Fig.  fi 
repre,ent*  the  contrivance  by  vrhicli  this  is  effected,  omit- 
ting e»cry  part  not  essential  for  explaining  the  manner  in 
which  the  saw  is  moved,    a  is  the  log  lo  be  cut,  supported 
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on  a  frame  which  allows  the  saw  to  be  brought  in  contact 
with  the  log  in  any  direction  ;  6  the  saw,  fixed  on  the  end  of 
an  axle  supported  by  a  swinging  frame,  pivoted  at  ••  to  the 
end  of  another  moveable  frame  vibrating  on  an  axis  at  d. 
The  motion  i*  communicated  by  a  strap  passing  over  guide- 
wheels  near  the  axis  d,  to  a  wheel  on  the  axis  c;  and  from 
a  second  wheel  on  the  axis  c.  also  by  an  endless  band,  to  a 
wheel  on  the  axis  to  which  the  saw  is  attached,  e,  e,  are  two 
small  wheels  made  to  press  against  the  last-mentioned 
band  when  it  is  necessary  lo  tighten  it.  /  and  g  are  rods 
used  to  guide  the  saw-frame,  the  former  affecting  its  motion 
horizontally  and  the  latter  vertically ;  these  rods  being 
moved  by  racks  attached  lo  them,  working  into  pinions 
turned  by  the  handles  A  and  i.  When  the  log  is  properly 
adjusted,  the  attendant,  by  moving  the  handles  h  and  I, 
brings  the  saw  successively  in  contact  with  eacli  of  its  sides; 
and  thus,  as  it  will  cut  in  any  direction  as  far  as  the  centre 
of  the  log,  it  will  divide  a  piece  of  wood  of  nearly  its  own 
diameter.  This  apparatus  is  used  for  cutting  elm  for  the 
shells  of  the  blocks,  and  a  somewhat  similar  contrivance  is 
adopted  for  dividing  lignum  vita  into  suitable  pieces  for  the 
sheaves.  In  it  the  saw  is  placed  horizontally,  its  axle  being 
vertical,  and  attached  lo  a  fnrae  which  moves  on  a  vertical 
axis,  like  a  door  on  its  hinges.  The  log,  which  is  placed 
vertically,  is  made  to  revolve  slowly,  so  as  to  present  every 
side  lo  the  saw,  which  is  pressed  against  it  by  a  lever  at- 
tached to  the  frame.  Of  these  and  several  other  sawing- 
machines  a  very  full  description  is  given  by  Farey,  in  his 
account  of  the'block  machinery,  in  Rees's  '  Cyclopedia,' 
art.  1  Machinery.' 

Mr.  Eastman,  of  the  United  States,  patented  some  curious 
modifications  of  sawing  machinery  about  18J4.  He  found 
that  when  a  circular  saw  is  propelled  with  great  velocity,  it 
will  cut  much  more  smoothly  and  easily  if  it  have  only  a 
few  teeth  placed  at  equal  distances  round  its  circumference 
than  if,  as  usual,  its  periphery  be  full  of  leeth.  a.  Fig.  7, 
represents  this  kind  of  »aw,  which  has  four  cutting  instru- 
ments called  section  teeth,  each  consisting  of  two  teeth  re- 


Fig.  7. 


sembling  a  hawk's  bill  in  form.  The  saving  of  labour  as 
compared  with  a  common  saw  is  estimated  at  full  three- 
fourths,  and  it  is  stated  that,  when  driven  tit  a  proper  speed 
(which  is  from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  revolutions 
per  minute),  it  will  cut  nine  or  ten  inches  in  depth  into  the 
hardest  while  oak  timber  with  the  grealest  ease.  Mr.  Ea,t- 
i  contrived  these  saws  for  cutting  up  timber  in  an  un- 
P.C.,  No.  1291. 


usual  way.  not  through  the  log,  but  from  the  rirrumfeicnre 
to  Ihe  centre;  so  that  the  cuts  foim  the  radii  of  a  circle, 
and  the  planks  or  boards  produced  arc  thicker  at  the  outer 
than  the  inner  edge.  e.  Fig.  7,  is  an  end  view  of  the  log 
showing  a  few  cuts  of  the  saw.  It  is  laid  on  a  cairia^e 
which  moves  it  towards  the  saw,  and  is  so  fixed  that  at  ihe 
conclusion  of  one  cut  it  turns  a  little  upon  its  axis  to  pre- 
pare it  for  the  next.  To  make  the  outer  edges  of  the  planks 
smooth  and  uniform,  a  pair  of  teeth  called  sappers  (marked 
b,  b  in  the  cut)  are  screwed  to  the  side  of  the  saw  ;  and  these 
remove  one  or  two  inches  or  the  sap  or  soft  outer  wood  from 
each  plank.  When  the  log  is  of  sufficient  size,  a  second  set 
of  cuts  may  be  made,  after  removing  the  planks  formed  by 
the  first  operation.  The  boards  cut  by  this  machinery  are 
much  used  for  covering  buildings,  for  which  their  feather- 
edged  form  especially  adapts  them  ;  and  they  are  found  to 
withstand  the  influence  of  the  weather  far  better  than 
others;  o  circumstance  readily  accounted  for  by  ihe  fact, 
which  may  be  observed  in  a  stick  of  limber  that  has  been 
exposed  to  the  weather,  that  all  cracks  caused  by  shrinkage 
tend  towards  the  centre  of  the  tree,  or  in  the  direction  in 
which  these  boards  are  cut. 

All  the  varieties  of  apparatus  that  have  been  described 
are  for  the  purpose  of  making  straight  cuts ;  but  it  is  some- 
times desirable  to  produce  curved  forms  by  sawing,  for  which 
purpose  (here  are  several  ingenious  contrivances.  In  1SUG 
the  Society  of  Arts  rewarded  Mr.  Trotter  for  the  invention 
of  a  concave  circular  saw,  resembling  a  watch  glats  in  form, 
which  was  mounted  in  a  bench  like  the  common  bench- 
saw,  and  to  which  the  wood  was  directed  by  curved  guides. 
Many  useful  forms  are  cut  by  a  saw  consisting  of  a  cylinder 
of  steel,  toothed  on  ihe  edge,  as  represented  in  Fig.  8.  Such 
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saw?,  which  are  called  crown  or  curvilinear  saws,  or,  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  saws  used  in  the  operation  of  tre- 
panning, trepan  saws,  ore  used  for  cutting  circular  pieces 
of  wood  to  form  the  sheaves  of  blocks ;  and,  wh.  n  of  larger 
dimensions,  for  cutting  chair-backs,  felloes  of  wheels,  curvet] 
brush-handles,  &c.  For  these  purposes  they  ore  sometimes 
used  as  much  as  five  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  machine 
patented  by  Mr.  Dodds,  in  l»35,  on  arrangement  resem- 
bling the  common  reciprocating  saw-null  is  applied  to  CUT* 
vilinear  sawing,  by  causing  the  carriage  on  which  the  timber 
is  supported  to  deviate  from  the  straight  course,  and  follow 
the  curvatures  of  a  model  of  the  required  form;  while  the 
saws,  being  attached  lo  the  frame  by  pivots,  are  capable  of 
adapiing  their  position  to  the  curve.  This  machine  is  ap- 
plicable in  many  cases  in  which  neither  of  tlie  preceding 
would  be  available ;  and,  by  using  several  saws,  many  pieces 
of  wo.nl  mav  be  cut  together. 

SAXB.  MARSHAL.  Mai-rick.  Count  or  SaxOXY, 
was  (he  natural  sou  of  Augustus  II.,  king  of  Poland  and 
elector  of  Saxony,  and  of  the  countess  of  KcrnigsinarcU,  a 
Swedish  lady  of  high  rank.  Maurice  was  born  at  Dresden, 
October  19,  I  GOG.  In  1708.  when  only  twelve  years  old,  he 
served  in  the  army  or  the  allies  under  ihe  count  of  Schulcm- 
bourg  before  Lisle;  in  1709  he  hail  a  horse  shot  under  him 
at  the  siege  of  Tournay  ;  and  he  was  at  the  baitle  of  Mal- 
nlaqucl  in  ihe  same  year.  His  father  soon  afterwards  gave 
him  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  with  which  he  fought  against 
Sweden,  and  was  at  the  taking  of  Stralsund.  When  he  was 
only  fifteen  years  of  age  his  mother  got  up  a  marriage  be- 
tween him  and  the  heiress  of  the  counts  of  Loben,  a  Ger- 
man lady,  who  was  about  the  same  age. 

When  Prince  Eugene  was  besieging  Belgrade  ha  was 
joined  by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  who,  when  the  campaign  was 
terminated,  returned  to  Dresden,  and  afier  a  short  stay  re- 
paired lo  Paris  ( 1720),  where  he  was  hit  reduced  lo  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  then  regent,  who  received  him  in  the  most  lint  - 
teriug  manner,  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Mnre-rhal- 
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de-Camp.  On  his  return  to  Dresden  to  ask  hi*  father's 
permission  to  accept  the  dignity,  lie  contrived  to  separate 
himself  from  hi*  wife  by  procuring  a  divorce.  No  blame  is 
imputed  to  licr  except  jealousy,  for  which  there  was  no 
doubt  sufllcient  cause,  constancy  in  his  attachments  to  the 
other  sex  being  by  no  means  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
Maurice.  Ho  soon  returned  to  France,  and  took  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment,  which  he  manoeuvred  according  to  a 
plan  of  his  own,  an  1  for  which  he  received  the  praise  of 
Folard.  He  continued  for  a  considerable  time  to  study 
mathematics  and  the  art  of  attacking  fortified  places  under 
that  skilful  tactician. 

In  the  year  1 7  26  Maurice  of  Saxony  set  out  for  the  north, 
in  thu  hope  of  being  elocted  duke  of  Courtand  through  the 
interest  of  his  father.  By  the  exertions  of  Anna  Iwanowna, 
duchess  of  Courlaud  (widow  of  the  duke  Frederic-William, 
who  died  in  1711),  who  had  conceived  an  attachment  to 
him,  his  election  was  carried,  though  there  were  other  can- 
didates, and  he  was  opposed  by  the  cxarina  Calhariua  I., 
who  scut  Memtikoff  to  ?eize  him  in  Mitau  ;  but  he  defended 
himself  in  the  palace,  and  the  Russians  retired.  The  Rus- 
sian inllucuce  was  then  used  in  the  Polish  diet,  which,  in 
virtue  of  its  right  of  suzereignty,  summoned  him  to  appear 
before  them,  but  he  refused  to  do  so,  and  the  diet  in  conse- 
quemc  signed  his  proscription.  He  attempted  to  defend 
himself  in  his  territory,  but  the  Russians  forced  him  to  flee, 
and  he  escaped  to  France  with  nothing  but  his  diploma  of  elec- 
tion. In  1728.  after  the  death  of  Catharina  I.,  the  duchess 
of  Courlaud,  whose  attachment  to  him  continued,  invited 
him  to  return,  which  he  did,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
she  would  have  made  him  her  partner  on  the  throne  of  the 
czars,  to  which  she  was  elected  in  1730,  if  she  had  not  pre- 
viously discovered  a  glaring  instance  of  his  inconstancy, 
whereupon  be  was  immediately  dismissed.  He  then  returned 
to  Paris,  aud  afterwards  repaired  to  Dresden.  His  father, 
Augustus  II.,  died  in  1733. 

War  having  been  declared  between  France  and  Austria 
in  1733,  Maurice  of  Saxony  repaired  to  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles to  solicit  employment,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  army 
of  the  Rhine,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Berwick.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  tho  siege  of  Philipsbutg,  and  was 
appointed  lieutenant-general  at  tho  peace  of  1736.  He  now 
returned  to  Dresden  for  the  purposo  of  prosecuting  his 
claim  to  the  dukedom  of  Courlaud.  but  failing  in  this  at- 
tempt, he  went  again  to  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  art  of  war  and  to  the  completion  of  a  work  on 
which  he  had  employed  himself  for  some  lime,  and  which 
he  called  *  Mes  Reveries." 

On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  in  1740,  a  go- 
ncial  war  broke  out.  Louis  XV.  sent  an  army  into  Bo- 
hemia under  the  marshal  of  Belle-Isle,  the  left  wing  of 
which  was  colluded  to  the  Count  of  Saxony,  who  was  charged 
with  the  investment  of  Prague  (1741),  which  he  took  by 
assault  in  a  few  day?,  and  with  equal  rapidity  the  fortress  of 
Egnt.  Ho  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  command  or  the 
army  of  Bavaria,  and  displayed  equal  skill  in  defensive  war- 
faro  as  in  offensive.  He  was  also  employed  in  the  defence 
of  Alsace,  when  he  was  suddenly  summoned  by  Louis  XV. 
to  assist  in  placing  Prince  Edward  the  Pretender  on  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  but  he  had  scarcely  reached  Dun- 
kirk when  a  tempest  destroyed  a  part  of  his  squadron,  and 
the  rest  was  blockaded  by  an  English  licet.  Maurice  re- 
turned to  Versailles,  and  Louis  bestowed  on  him  tho  staff 
of  a  Marshal  of  France  (March,  1743). 

In  1741  Louis  XV.  entered  Flanders  with  an  army  of 
80.000  men,  the  left  wing  being  under  the  command  of 
Marshal  Saxu.  who  was  appointed  to  cover  the  sieges  which 
were  to  be  undertaken  by  Marshal  Noailles  under  the  im- 
mediate inspection  of  the  king.  Menai,  Ypres,  and  Fumes 
were  quickly  gained,  when  news  was  brought  that  Prince 
Charles  had  entered  Alsace.  The  king  and  Marshal  Noailles 
hastened  to  its  defence  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  troops, 
leaving  Marshal  Saxe  alone  in  Flanders  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensive a(;ainst  an  army  three  times  as  numerous  as  his 
own  ;  he  maintained  his  position  however  with  consummate 
skill,  keeping  the  allies  continually  in  check,  and  retaining 
the  conquests  which  bad  beeti  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign. 

In  1 74  j  Louis  XV.  returned  to  Flanders  with  a  large 
additional  force,  amounting,  with  that  already  in  Flanders, 
to  100,000  men,  of  which  Marshal  Saxe  was  now  appointed 
Reneral-in-chief,  Marshal  Noailles  consenting  to  act  under 
him.  On  the  22nd  of  April,  1744,  tho  campaign  was  opened 


by  the  siege  of  Toumay.  The  allies  advanced  to  its  support 
with  45.0U0  men,  English,  Hanoverians,aud  Dutch.  Marshal 
8axe  was  suffering  under  dropsy,  and  underwent  the  opera- 
tion of  tapping  on  tho  ISlh.  Notwithstanding,  ho  advanced 
to  oppose  the  allies  with  a  force  not  exceeding  theirs,  he 
himself  being  obliged  to  bo  borno  in  a  litter.  On  the  11th 
of  May  he  was  attacked  near  the  village  of  Fontenov,  where 
he  had  put  himself  in  position.  The  English  and  Hano- 
verians advanced  to  the  attack  of  his  redoubts  in  a  dense 
column,  and  for  awhile  bore  everything  before  them,  sus- 
taining repealed  attacks  of  cavalry  and  the  steady  aud  un- 
interrupted fire  of  the  French  infantry  with  a  determination 
w  hich  seemed  to  make  victory  certain.  But  the  perse ve mice 
of  Marshal  Saxe  at  length  prevailed ;  the  Dutch  kept  aloof, 
and  four  large  pieces  of  artillery  being  also  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  English  column,  it  was  at  length  compelled  to 
give  way,  and  defeat  followed.  The  French  victory  at  Fon- 
tenoy,  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  soon  followed  by  tho  conquest  of  all  Belgium.  Tbe 
conqueror  of  Fontenoy  was  presentod  by  Louis  XV.  with 
the  chateau  of  Chambord.  and  100,000  francs  of  annual 
revenue  arising  from  tbe  estate.  Tournay.  Ghent,  Bruges 
Oudenarde.  Ostend,  Brussels,  Mons.  Charleroi,  and  Nsmur 
were  all  taken  between  May  23.  1745,  and  Sept.  19.  1746. 

In  the  campaign  of  1747  Marshal  Saxe  took  Lafcldi  after 
a  hard-fought  battle  (July  2),  which  he  followed  up  by  the 
conquest  of  Bergcn-op  Zoom,  and  in  1 748  by  that  of  Maas- 
tricht. The  allies  now  made  overtures  of  peace,  which 
was  definitely  settled  at  Aix-lu  Chapelle  in  the  same  J  ear. 

Marshal  Saxe  survived  about  two  years  to  enjoy  the 
honours  which  were  lavishly  showered  upon  him.  Be  died 
November  30,  1760. 

Marshal  Saxe's  work,  *  Met  Reveries.*  was  published  in 
1757,  5  vol*.  4to.  It  is  a  work  ou  military  affairs,  which  a 
said  to  contain  a  good  deal  of  valuable  matter  mixed  up  with 
many  assertions  which  cannot  be  relied  on.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Sir  William  Fawcelt,  'The  Reveries, 
or,  Memoirs  upon  the  Art  of  War,  by  Field-Marshal  Cvunt 
Saxe;  translated  from  the  French,'  1757,  4to. 

Marshal  Saxe  was  a  soldier,  and  '  a  ripe  and  good  one.' 
but  nothing  more.  When  at  the  height  of  his  reputation, 
the  Academic  Francaise  absurdly  offered  to  make  him  a 
member,  which  be  had  the  good  sense  to  decline,  for  though 
he  had  great  knowledge  or  his  art  and  of  all  matters  con- 
nected with  it,  his  htviary  acquirements  would  have  done 
no  honour  to  that  learned  body,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
following  specimen  of  his  orthography  given  in  the  '  Bio- 
graphie  Universelle :'  'lis  veulo  me  fere  de  la  Cademie; 
sela  miret  come  une  bage  a  un  ehaa.'  The  Marshal  was  a 
man  of  large  sue  and  extraordinary  personal  strength. 

(L  Art  d*  verifier  let  Datet;  Biagrctf  hie  Unirerteli*.) 

SAX  E-ALTEN  BURG,  a  small  duchy  on  the  northern 
frontiers  of  the  Thuringian  Forest,  consists  of  two  principal 
divisions;  tbe  eastern  along  the  banks  of  the  Pletssc,  and 
the  wosteru,  which  is  traversed  by  the  Saale.  Tbe  two  parts 
are  separated  by  the  intervening  territory  of  Reus*.  The 
eastern  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  and  south-east  by  tbe 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  on  the  south-west  by  Weimar,  on  the 
west  by  Reuss,  and  on  the  north-west  by  Prussian  Saxony; 
the  western  division  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Prussian 
Saxony,  on  the  east  by  Reuss,  on  the  south  east  and  west 
by  Weimar,  and  on  the  south-west  by  Coburg  and  Schwart- 
burg.  Tho  duchy  lies  between  51s  and  53"  N-  lat.,  and  J 1* 
and  1 3*  E.  long.  The  area  is  483  square  miles.  The  climate  is 
mild  and  salubrious.  The  country  is  hilly,  richly  woi-ded. 
and  fertile.  It  is  also  favourably  situated  for  commerce,  and 
on  the  whole  it  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  best  culti- 
vated of  the  German  states.  The  hills  in  the  eastern  divi- 
sion arc  gentle  undulations,  and  covered  with  forest-trees; 
those  in  the  western  chiefly  with  pines.  The  highest  points, 
tbe  Dolenstein  near  Kahlti,  and  the  Buchberg,  are  how- 
ever not  above  1000  feet  high.  Insulated  branches  of  the 
Thuringian  Forest  run  north  east  as  far  as  the  duchy  of  Al- 
tenburg,  where  the  valley  of  the  Saale  separates  them  from 
the  low  hills  of  the  duchy.  Tbe  rivers,  which  are  very  in- 
considerable, and  all  tributaries  of  the  Elbe,  are  the  Saale, 
with  theOrla  and  Roda,  and  the  Plcisse.  which  is  property 
the  river  of  the  country,  with  its  small  tributary  streams  the 
Sprotta  and  Gerstenberg.  There  are  several  large  lakes, 
and  also  mineral  springs,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is 
that  at  Ronneburg.  The  soil  is  highly  favourable  to  the 
cultivation  of  corn  (particularly  rye  and  wheat),  puW.  po- 
tatoes, rape-seed,  flax,  and  hemp.  The  native*  of  Alien  burg 
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excel  the  other  Saxons  in  agriculture,  and  are  considered  in- 
ferior only  lo  the  farmers  of  Holstein  and  Belgium.  They  also 
pay  much  attention  to  the  rearing  of  cattle;  their  sheep  are 
of  a  superior  breed,  and  the  horses  of  a  remarkably  strong 
make,  swine  arc  abundant,  also  wild  boars,  and  deer. 
Frurt  is  very  plentiful,  and  much  improved  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  horticultural  socioty.  There  are  bnt  few 
minerals.  Attempts  are  now  making  to  work  the  iron-mines 
in  tho  vicinity  of  Ronneburg ;  the  extensive  peut  fields  near 
Altcnburg  ywld  abundance  of  fuel.  A  very  line  porcelain 
earth  is  also  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Altenburg, 
which  supplies  the  famous  porcelain  manufactory  at  Gotha. 
Manufacturing  industry  is  chiotlv  confined  lo  woollen  clotna, 
stockings,  and  wooden- wares.  There  are  considerable  tan- 
neries at  Altenburg,  Kahla,  Eisenberg,  and  Lucka.  The 
articles  of  export  are  corn,  cattle,  wool,  butter,  and  timber. 

Tho  duchy  contained,  in  1838,  a  population  of  121,590.  of 
whom  71.519  were  Wends,  who  are  distinguished  by  their 
peeular  costume  and  manners.    Tho  inhabitants  profess 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics 
docs  not  exceed  200.  The  duchy  contains  S  towns,  2  market- 
towns,  438  villages,  and  19,856  houses.    With  regard  to 
education,  Jena  is  the  common  university  of  Altenburg  and 
the  other  Saxon  duchies.    There  is  a  gymnasium  at  Alten- 
burg, a  lyceum  at  Eisenberg,  six  town  schools,  besides  several 
preparatory  and  Sunday  schools,  a  seminary  for  school- 
masters, a  school  of  design,  another  for  arts  and  mechanics, 
a  foundation  for  noble  ladies,  and  some  scientific  associa- 
tions. 

The  duke  of  Saxe- Altenburg  is  a  member  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  and  has  one  vote.  By  tho  now  constitution 
of  29lh  April,  1831,  the  States,  which  assemble  every  four 
years,  consist  of  three  classes,  but  all  the  twelve  delegates, 
under  a  president  nominated  by  the  duke,  form  only  one 
chamber. 

Altenburg,  like  all  the  country  between  the  Saalo  and 
the  Mulda,  forms  part  of  the  antient  Osterland,  and  ap- 
pears from  a  very  early  period  to  have  been  under  tho  mar- 
graves of  Meissen.  After  numerous  changes  of  masters,  it 
was  formed  into  a  separate  principality  in  1603,  when  duke 
John  of  Weimar,  grandson  of  John  Fiedenc,  the  unfortu- 
nato  elector  of  Saxony,  divided  the  hereditary  dominions 
with  the  son  of  his  deceased  brother,  Frederic  William  1., 
to  whom  he  gave  Alienburg,  while  he  himself  retained 
Weimar.  On  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Altenburg  in 
1672,  the  larger  portion  reverted  to  Ernest  the  Pious,  duke 
or  Gotha.  From  this  period  tho  principality  of  Alten- 
burg was  governed  by  the  family  of  Saxe-Gotha,  till  it 
expired  in  tho  person  of  Frederic  IV.,  in  February,  1825. 
By  tho  territorial  compact  among  the  three  junior  branches 
of  the  house  of  Gotha,  viz.  Meiningen,  Hildburghausen, 
and  Coburg.  the  duke  of  Hildburghausen,  on  the  15th  No- 
vember, 1 826,  resigned  his  own  territories  to  Meiningen,  and 
received  in  lieu  the  duchy  of  Altenburg,  with  the  exception 
of  the  districts  of  Eisenberg  and  Kamburg.  The  only  towns 
in  this  duchy  with  more  than  4000  inhabitants  are :  —  I,  Al- 
tenburg, which  has  13,763  inhabitants.  2,  Ronneburg,  a 
walled  town,  containing  a  ducal  palace,  two  churches,  and 
abovo  5000  inhabitants,  who  subsist  by  agriculture,  me- 
chanical trades,  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  pottery, 
porcelain,  and  leather.  Near  the  town  there  is  a  mineral 
spring  which  is  much  frequented.  Black  chalk  for  drawing 
is  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  3,  Eisenburg,  which  is 
situated  oil  a  considerable  eminence.  It  is  surrounded  with 
walls,  has  four  gates,  and  a  palace,  which  is  generally  the 
residence  of  the  dowager-duchess.  It  has  three  churches, 
an  obscnatory,  a  town-hall,  a  poorhousc,  and  4465  inha- 
bitants, who  manufacture  woollens,  nbbons,  leather,  porce- 
lain, household  furniture,  and  carriages,  with  which  they 
carry  on  a  consideraWe  trade.  [Altenburg.] 

SAXE-COBURQ-GOTHA,  a  duchy  in  the  southern 
part  of  Thuringia,  is  composed  of  two  large  and  various 
smaller  detached  portions,  which  are  surrounded  by  the 
territories  of  Prussia,  Schwarzburg,  Sonderhausen,  Weimar, 
Electoral  Hesse.  Meiningen.  and  Bavaria.  The  principally 
of  Cjburg  lies  between  50°  8'  and  50°  23'  N.  lat.  and  be- 
tween K)a49'  und  IT  14'  E.  long.,  and  that  of  Gotha  be- 
tween 50°  3*' and  51°  20'  N-  lat..  and  between  10°  15'  and 
lt°  2'  E.  long.    The  area  of  Coburg  is  about  200  square 
miles;  that  of  Gotha  about  590:  making  a  total  of  about  790  ' 
souaie  miles.    The  country,  though  occasionally  level,  I 
especially  in  the  south  of  Coburg,  is  on  the  whole  of  a  j 
mountainous  character,  more  particularly  in  the  south  | 


part  of  Gotha,  which  is  traversed  by  a  largo  portion  of  the 
Thunngian  range,  of  which  the  loftiest  points  are,  the 
Schneekopf,  3113  feet,  the  In scl berg,  2'JJ7  feet,  and  other* 
of  nearly  equal  elevation.  This  chain,  extending  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  from  Eisenach  through  Gotha  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Rcuss.  where  it  receives  the  name  or  Prankcnwnld, 
is  on  the  whole  nenrfy  70  miles  in  length  and  from  4  to  6  in 
breadth.  It  runs  nearly  to  the  Saalc,  where  it  is  divided  by 
the  valley  of  the  Rodach  from  the  Fichtelgebiige.  and  is 
for  the  most  part  covered  with  pine  and  fir.  A  little  corn  is 
cultivated,  and  there  are  some  rich  pasture-lands.  This 
mountain-chain  contains  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  iron,  lead,  arsenic,  and  cobalt. 

The  rivers  are  tributaries  of  the  Main,  the  We*er.  and  tho 
Saale.  The  rivers  of Coburg  are  the  Ilr,  Steinach.  Roduch. 
and  Nasslach  ;  those  of  Gotha,  the  Hbrsel,  with  the  Kmsc, 
Ruhl.  and  Ncssa,  the  Uustrut,  Gera,  and  Apfeistedr. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitant*, 
especially  in  the  low  lands,  which  yield  abundance  of  corn, 
hops,  vegetables,  carrots  for  the  making  of  sugar,  flax, 
anise,  car  r  a  way,  poppy,  and  canary  seed,  and  excellent 
fruit.   The  forests  yield  timber,  potash,  and  pitch. 

The  rearing  of  cattle  is  prosecute"  1  with  much  activity  ; 
the  sheep  are  generally  of  the  Merino  breed,  and  the  horses 
strong  and  of  a  good  make ;  swine  and  poultry,  particularly 
geese,  are  plentiful.  Iron  is  found  near  Fiicderich*»tadt ; 
there  are  also  coals,  sandstone,  millstones,  marble,  alabas- 
ters, gypsum,  limo.  potters' -clay,  porcelain  enrth,  and  salt. 
There  is  considerable  manufacturing  industry  in  Gotha,  hut 
litllo  in  the  other  districts;  the  chief  articles  are  linen- 
yarn,  ticking,  twills,  woollens,  and  cottons;  tar  and  lamp- 
black ;  also  manufactories  of  iron,  steel,  starch,  tobacco, 
whitelead,  soap,  paper,  porcelain,  copper  and  iron  utensil*, 
and  glass. 

The  exports  are — from  Gotha,  timber,  pine  and  other 
wood  seeds,  wool,  coriander  and  anise  seed,  and  oil,  pit  eh, 
lampblack,  peat,  linen  and  cotton  goods,  metal  and  wooden 
wares;  from  Coburg,  cattle,  butter,  linen,  and  wool.  In 
addition  to  the  exports,  the  duchy  has  a  considerable  transit 
trado,  as  the  high  road  from  Leipzig  to  Frankfort  posses 
through  it. 

The  population  of  Coburg  is  41,000.  and  that  of  Gotha 
96,658;  making  a  total  of  137,659,  of  whom  1.14,220  are 
Lutheran  Protestants,  2238  Roman  Catholics,  and  1200 
Jews.  It  contains  0  towns,  10  market-towns,  429  villages, 
and  23,950  houses. 

Saxe-Coburg  participates  in  the  joint  proprietorship  of 
the  University  of  Jena,  and  has  4  gymnasia,  2  institutions 
for  schoolmasters,  1  for  commerce,  4  for  design  and  me- 
chanics, besides  several  hundreds  of  town,  village,  and  Sun- 
day schools. 

Tho  principality  of  Coburg  has  had  a  representative  con- 
stitution since  1821,  composed  of  17  delegates;  Gotha  has 
had  its  chamber  of  representatives  from  an  early  period, 
which  differs  in  its  nature  and  arrangement  from  that  of 
Coburg. 

Coburg  formerly  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Henneherg, 
but  came  by  marriage  into  tho  Ernestine  branch  of  the 
house  of  Saxony.  On  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  elector 
John  Frederic,  his  territories  were  divided  between  his  sons, 
and  after  the  extinction  of  his  house  it  reverted  first  lo  tho 
princes  of  Altenburg,  and  upon  their  dissolution  to  Krnrst 
the  Pious,dukeof  Gotha,  whose  second  son  Albert  inherited 
the  principality  of  Coburg,  while  his  seventh  son  John 
Ernest,  who  received  some  districts  in  the  principality  of 
Altenburg  and  Saalfeld,  became  the  founder  of  the  line  of 
Coburg-Saalfeld.  after  verv  long  and  severe  contests  among 
the  different  ducal  branches  of  the  house  of  Gotha.  His 
two  sons,  who  reigned  jointly,  removed  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  Coburg,  and  it  was  governed  by  their  descendants 
till  1806,  when  Napoleon  took  possession  of  it,  because 
Duke  Ernest,  who  had  just  succeeded  hi*  father,  was  absent 
in  the  Russian  service.  He  was  reinstated  at  the  pence  of 
Tilsit,  and  as  an  acknowledgment  for  the  activo  share  he 
had  taken  in  the  liberalionof  Germany,  hercccived,  in  1816, 
a  considerable  accession  of  territory  in  the  principality  of 
Lichtenberg,  with  20,000  inhabitants,  which  he  however 
ceded  to  Prussia  in  1834,  in  consideration  of  an  annual 
rental  of  80,000  dollars.  On  the  territorial  division  of  the 
duchy  of  Gotha- Altenburg,  in  1825,  Coburg  resigned  its 
possessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Steinach  in  exchange  for 
the  principality  of  Gotha,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  smal 
districts:  it  also  obtained  Konigsberg  and  Sonnefeld  from 
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Hildbtiighausen,  and  Kahlcnberg  and  Gauerstadt  from  | 
Mciuiiigeu. 

The  house  of  Gotlm,  properly  so  called,  commenced  in 
in .10.  U|jon  llio  defeat  of  the  famous  elector  John 
Frederic  (who  was  of  (be  Ernestine  line)  by  Charles  V.  at 
the  battle  of  Miihlbcrg,  in  12  47,  the  electoral  dignity  was 
transferred  to  the  Albcrtine  branch,  and  John  Frederic 
afterwards  received  as  a  compensation  various  districts  in 
Southern  Thuringia.  His  son  fixed  his  residence  at  Gotha, 
and  Ins  grandsons  became  the  founders  of  the  four  houses 
of  Coburg,  Eisenach,  Altenburg.  and  Weimar.  On  the 
extinction  of  the  two  first  in  1640.  their  lands  were  divided 
among  the  surviving  branches.  Ernest  the  Pious  received 
that  portion  in  which  Gotha  was  situated  ;  he  considerably 
augmented  it  by  inheritance,  and  caused  it  to  be  erected  into 
mi  independent  principality  by  the  German  Diet.  Ho  pro- 
moled  the  wolfaro  of  his  subjects,  and  restored  order  and 
tranquillity  in  his  dominions,  which  had  been  desolated  by  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  He  directed  by  will  that  his  territories 
should  continue  undivided,  and  bo  governed  jointly  by  his 
seven  sons;  but  finding  such  an  arrnngoment  impracticable, 
they  agreed  to  separate  them,  and  formed  seven  distinct 
houses.  The  eldest  son,  Frederic  I.,  had  Gotha  and  other 
neighbouring  districts  as  his  portion,  and  to  prevent  a  simi- 
lar partition,  he  established  the  law  of  primogeniture.  His 
successors  were  great  promoters  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  many  noble  collections.  On  the 
deatli  of  the  last  lineal  descendant,  in  February,  1S25,  the 
duchy  of  Goiha  was  divided  among  the  dukes  of  Saxe-Mein- 
ingen,  Hildburghausen,  and  Cuburg,  the  last  having  as  its 
share  the  principality  of  Gotha,  but  it  still  retains  its 
antient  and  peculiar  constitutional  and  political  laws  and 
customs.  The  only  towns  with  more  than  5000  inhabitants 
nre.  Coburg  with  9076  and  Gotha  with  13,838  inhabitants. 

SAX  E-LA  UENBURG.  [Uubnuvku.] 

SAXE  -  ME1NINGEN  -  HILDBURGHAUSEN.  a 
duchy  composed  of  the  antient  duchy  of  Meiningen,  the 
principalities  of  Hildburghausen  and  Saalfeld,  the  districts 
Thcraur,  Rumhild,  Kranichfcld,  and  Kamburg,  with  seven 
villages  from  Coburg,  which  (with  the  exception  of  the 
newly  acquired  districts  from  Gotha  and  Altenburg)  form  one  i 
compact  territory,  extending  in  a  semicircle  along  the  bonks 
of  the  Wcrra,  and  skirted  by  the  chain  of  the  Thuringian 
Forest.    It  lies  between  60°  13'  and  50*  55'  N.  lat.  and  9" 
57'  and  11"  51'  E.  long.,  and  hns  an  area  of  nearly  882 
square  miles,  of  which  Hildburghausen  occupies  194  and 
Saalfeld  171  Bquare  miles,  and  it  is  enclosed  by  the  territories 
of  Bavaria,  Coburg,  Reuss,  Weimar,  Schwarzburg,  Electoral 
Hesso,  Gotha,  and  Eisenach.    Being  situated  between  the 
Thuringian  and  Fichtel  chains,  the  character  of  the  surface 
is  mountainous:  the  loftiest  points  are  the  Blctzberg,  '2760 
feet  high,  the  Kieferle,  2598,  the  Gcibcrstein,  21M,  the 
Geba,  Dolmar,  Sic.  of  nearly  equal  elevation.  Their  valleys  j 
supply  rich  pasturage  to  numerous  flocks  and  herds ;  they  j 
also  contain  many  curious  caverns,  of  which  thu  iuo*t  re-  ' 
inarkable  are  the  Ziuselloch,  the  Gricbisch,  and  the  Alien-  j 
steinerhuho. 

The  principal  rivers  arc,  the  Werra.  which,  with  many  ; 
tributaries,  traverses  the  whule  duchy;  the  Saale,  llz,  j 
Rodach,  Milz,  and  Steinacli;  the  vale*  of  some  of  these  I 
rivers  are  very  picturesque.  There  are  mineral  springs 
near  Liebcnstciu  and  Salzungen,  and  salt  springs  near 
Fricdnchshall  and  Ncusulza.  Notwithstanding  its  limited 
extent,  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  climate  of  thu 
hijjh  and  low  lands;  in  the  former,  which  is  one  complete 
mass  of  mountains,  the  winter  is  very  severe,  while  in  the 
latter  it  is  mild.  The  productions  are  those  of  central 
Germany — grain  of  all  kinds,  fruits,  vegetables,  rapesced, 
tobacco,  timber,  which  is  the  staple  of  the  country,  game, 
fish,  poultry,  and  honey.  Among  i:s  mineral  products 
are  freestone  and  sumUlone,  slate,  marble,  porcelain  and 
pottcrs'-elay,  bole,  fullers'-earlh,  flint,  cold  sand  from  the 
Wcrra,  copper,  lead,  iron,  sulphur,  cobalt,  salt,  coals,  pitch, 
tar,  lampblack,  vitriol,  alum,  and  basalt. 

Agriculture  is  the  most  impoitant  branch  of  industry, 
though  soino  of  the  districts  do  not  raise  sufficient  com  for 
their  own  consumption ;  fruit  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent ; 
cattle  and  sheep  of  the  improved  breeds  arc  reared  m  all  tho 
districts  ;  there  are  also  large  flocks  of  goats. 

There  is  considerable  manufacturing  industry,  particu- 
larly in  the  highlands  and  in  the  principality  of  Saalfeld, 
where  there  are  many  furnaces,  works,  mills,  and  glass- 
house*.  The  ordinary 'manufactures  are  coarse  linens,  tail- 


cloth,  woollens,  and  cottons;  there  ore  also  distilleries, 
breweries,  and  tan-yards.  The  exports  are  wood,  of  vbirh 
above  1000  floats  are  annually  sent  by  the  Werra  to  Mtin- 
den,  sheep,  homed  cattle,  tobacco,  wool,  leather,  butter, 
yarn,  pitch,  potash,  tar,  Soniienburg  toys,  in  which  a  large 
trade  is  carried  on,  woollens,  glass,  porcelain,  and  paints. 

The  University  of  Jena,  being  founded  for  the  use 
of  the  states  of  the  Ernestine  line,  is  open  to  Meiningen, 
which  also  possesses  a  share  in  the  mutual  gymnasium  at 
Schleusingcn,  besides  having  a  gymnasium  at  Meiningen 
and  Hildburghausen.  There  is  a  grammar-school  at  Saal- 
feld, one  school  for  teachers,  one  for  forest  economy,  and 
above  200  town  and  village  schools. 

The  population  of  the  duchy  and  its  dependencies  is 
144,294,  of  whom  140,200  arc  of  the  established  Lutheran 
religion,  394  of  the  Reformed,  450  Roman  Catholics,  ano 
1030  Jews.  It  contains  23  towns,  17  towns  bavin?  annual 
fairs,  and  431  villages.  The  principal  tow  ns  arc — Meiningen, 
with  6000  inhabitants;  Saalfeld,  4300;  Hildburghausen. 
3500;  Pbsneck,  3500;  Sonncberg,  3480;  and  Ewfeld,  301'U. 

The  duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningeti  formerly  constituted  a  part 
of  the  domains  of  tho  counts  of  Henncberg.  and  hating 
passed  by  marriage  to  the  house  of  Saxony,  it  came,  after 
various  territorial  divisions,  into  the  possession  of  Ernest  the 
Pious,  duke  of  Gotha.  On  the  division  of  his  extensive  domi- 
nions among  his  seven  sons,  Bernhard,  his  third  son,  became 
the  founder  of  the  line  of  Meiningen  in  1660.  His  three 
suns  reigned  jointly,  a  custom  which  continued  in  this  family 
till  the  time  of  Duke  George,  who,  on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  introduced  the  law  of  primogeniture  in  1800.  Ho 
was  succeeded  in  1803  by  his  infant  son  Duke  Bcrnhatd, 
who,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  joined  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine  in  1806,  and  the  allies  in  ISIJ. 
Duke  Bernhard  has  introduced  many  salutary  reforms  in  (be 
civil  ond  judicial  administration.  On  the  extinction  of 
the  house  of  Saxe-Gotha-Allenburg,  in  1 626,  MeiniD^cn 
received  a  considerable  accession  of  territory  in  the  princi- 
palities of  Hildburghausen  and  Saalfeld.  seven  villages  in 
Neustadt,  alsoThemar,  part  of  Riimhild.  Kamburg.  Eisen- 
berg,  and  Kranichfcld,  with  the  exception  of  some  minor 
districts,  giving  up  at  the  same  time  Kahlcnberg  and  Gauer- 
stadt. 

Hildburghausen  was  founded  by  Ernest,  sixth  son  of 
Ernest  the  Pious,  in  whose  family  it  continued  till  1  §26, 
when,  by  a  family  compact  among  the  junior  ducal  bouses, 
the  reigning  duke  Frederic  exchanged  it  for  the  duchy  of 
Altenburg ;  since  this  period  it  has  merged  into  the  duchy 
of  Meiningen,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  districts  winch 
were  ceded  to  Coburg. 

SAXE-WEIMAR-EISENACH.  a  grand-duchy  on  the 
northern  front  lers  of  the  Thuringian  Forest,  consists  of  the  two 
principalities  of  Weimar  and  Eisenach,  which  are  separated 
by  Saxe-Gotha,  and  of  the  insulated  district  of  Neustadt, 
besides  various  detached  portions.  Weimar  lies  along  the 
banks  of  the  Suale,  and  Eisenach  on  those  of  the  Werra 
near  the  Thuringian  and  Rhun  mountains.  It  extends  frum 
50°  25'  to  51°  27'  N.  lat.  and  9°  53'  to  12"  18'  E.  long,  over 
an  area  of  about  1404  square  miles  (of  which  Weimar  occu- 
pies about  96G  and  Eiseuach  445),  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  north-east  by  Prussian  Saxony,  east  and  south- 
east by  Altenburg  and  Rcuss,  and  south  and  west  by  por- 
tions of  Schwarzburg,  Coburg  Gotha,  Meiningen,  Batuiu, 
and  Electoral  Hesse. 

Except  in  the  district  of  Neustadt,  the  soil  is  rich  and 
well  adapted  to  agriculture,  wherever  the  gently  undulating 
hills  do  not  rise  into  mountain-ridges,  but  the  most  elevated 
point,  the  Gikkclhahn  near  Ilmenau.  does  not  attain  a 
height  of  more  than  2700  feet.  The  climate  of  the  moun- 
tain-region is  very  bleak,  but  the  valleys  and  the  level  dis- 
tricts arc  mild  and  agreeable 

The  principal  rivers  are, — the  Saale,  11m.  Elster  Orla, 
Uuslrut.  nnd  Gere,  in  Weimar,  and  the  Werra,  Horscl, 
Nessa,  UUtcr,  and  Fclda  in  Eisenach,  which  are  all  tribu- 
taries of  the  Elbe  and  Weser.  There  are  mineral  springs 
near  Berka  and  Ruhla. 

There  is  a  considerable  diversity  in  tho  three  districts 
of  Weimar,  Eisenach,  and  Neustadt.  Weimar  is  en- 
tirely agricultural,  and  in  favourable  years  raises  mote 
corn  than  is  required  for  home  consumption  :  though  Neu- 
stadt grows  a  good  deal  of  grain,  yet  in  bad  season*  it  i< 
liable  to  scarcity  ;  Eisenach,  which  is  extreraelv  mountain- 
ous, is  dependent  for  food  either  upon  the  other  districts  or 
vise  upon  its  own  abundant  crops  of  potatoes. 
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The  chief  productions  are  wool,  which  is  the  staple 
article  of  commerce,  grain  of  all  kind*,  vegetables,  fruit, 
flax,  hemp,  rapeseed,  hops,  a  small  quantity  of  wine,  pitch, 
tar,  and  lampblack.  The  mineral  productions  which  are 
very  sparingly  wrought,  are  manganese,  alabaster,  gypsum, 
porcelaiti  and  potters'  clay,  basalt,  sandstone  and  freestone, 
iron,  and  salt.  Peat  is  also  dug  m  some  parts  of  the  country. 
The  rearing  of  cattle  forms  an  important  branch  of  industry  ; 
tlio  horned  cattle  ore  mostly  reared  in  Neustadt ;  and  sheep 
of  an  improved  breed  in  Weimar. 

Manufacture*  make  little  progress;  Eisenach  possesses 
the  greatest  number,  such  as  woollens,  coar-o  linens, 
and  slocking*;  there  are  a  few  potteries,  porcelain  manu- 
factories, and  paper-mills.  The  exports  are  wool,  woollen, 
linen  and  cotton  goods,  stockings,  hats,  pottery,  potash, 
ironware,  dried  fruits,  juniper  berries  and  game. 

The  population  of  Saxc-Weimar-Eiscnach,  in  1838.  was 
215.813.  of  whom  227,398  belonged  to  the  established 
Lutheran  church,  6679  to  the  Reformed.  10,3  10  to  the 
Roman  Catholic,  and  1-106  to  the  Jewish  persuasion.  It  is 
now  2-48,498,  of  whom  17-1,937  live  in  the  country,  and 
73,061  in  the  33  towns,  the  principal  of  which  are  Wkimah. 
with  I  1,485  inhabitants;  Eisenach,  with  9340;  Jena,  with 
6004;  and  Apolda,  with  4236  inhabitants.  There  is  a  uni- 
versity at  Jena  with  433  students,  two  gymnasia,  three 
upper  schools,  and  above  500  town  and  village  schools;  two 
institutions  for  training  schoolmasters,  one  blind  and  one 
deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  a  school  for  forest  economy,  free 
schools  of  industry,  &c,  besides  many  literary  and  scientific 
institutions.  The  court  of  Weimar  has  long  been  celebrated 
tor  its  liberal  encouragement  of  the  6ne  arts,  which  has 
diffused  a  cultivated  taste  among  the  natives  of  Weimar, 
and  attracted  the  most  eminent  literary  characters  of  Ger- 
many, among  whom  were  Herder,  Wieland,  Schiller,  Goihe, 
and  others. 

The  frequent  subdivisions  of  tho  Ernestine  ducal  Saxon 
houses  render  their  history  extremity  intricate.  Like  all 
its  connate  branches,  the  line  of  Weimar  boasts  its  descent 
from  the  illustrious  John  Frederic  of  Saxony,  who,  on  being 
deprived  by  Charles  V.  of  his  electoral  dignity  and  domi- 
nions, had  certain  territories  assigned  to  him  in  Thuriugia. 
The  founder  of  the  house  of  Weimar  is  John,  who  was  born 
in  1570,  and  whose  original  patrimony  has  been  consider- 
ably augmented  by  purchase  and  the  extinction  of  some  of 
the  collateral  blanches.  His  sons  took  a  very  prominent 
part  in  tho  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  the  name  of  Bernhard  of 
Weimar  is  inseparably  interwoven  with  its  history.  Duke 
Ernest  Augustus,  in  order  to  secure  the  integrity  cf  his 
dominions,  introduced  the  law  of  primogeniture,  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  emperor  in  1724;  in  1741  he  inhe- 
rited Eisenach  and  Jena,  on  the  death  of  Duke  William 
Henry  of  Saxe- Eisenach  without  male  issue.  He  died  in 
1748,  leaving  his  son  a  minor.  This  son.  dying  in  1758, 
left  an  infant  son  Charles  Augustus  under  the  guardianship 
of  his  widow,  Anna  Amelia  of  Brunswick,  n  princess  of  dis- 
tinguished talents,  which  she  devoted  to  the  advancement 
of  the  general  interests  of  her  slates,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  literary  celebrity  of  Weimar.  Charles  Augustus, 
following  the  example  of  his  mother,  made  his  dominions 
the  centre  of  German  arts  and  sciences.  He  took  an  active 
share  in  the  wars  of  Prussia  against  France,  but  after  tho 
unfortunate  battle  of  Jena  was  compelled  lo  join  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine  in  1806  ;  on  the  victory  of  Leipzig 
however  he  united  himself  to  the  allies  and  undertook  the 
command  of  an  army  in  tho  Netherlands.  At  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  he  received  an  accession  of  territory  with 
77,000  subjects,  and  the  dignity  of  grand-duke,  which  gives 
him  claim  to  the  titlo  of  royal  highness.  In  181 C  he  gavo 
his  people  a  representative  constitution,  and  secured  their 
n  fleet  ion  by  his  paternal  administration.  He  was  succeeded 
in  I  828  by  his  son  Charles  Frederic.  [Apolda  ;  Eisknach  ; 
Jena:  Weimar.  1 

SAXE- WEIMAR,  BERNHARD,  DUKE  OF.  bom 
at  Weimar,  Aug.  16,  1GU0,  was  tho  fourth  of  the  seven  sons 
of  John,  duko  of  Saxe- Weimar.  As  nil  the  important 
circumstances  of  his  life  aro  connected  wiih  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  in  Germany,  the  detail  of  them  will  be  most 
clearly  understood  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
other  leading  events  of  that  great  contest.  [Thirty  Ykars' 
War.]  We  shall  only  give  here  a  b  iuf  statement  of  the 
leading  facts  of  his  career,  with  the  addition  of  the  sketch 
of  his  character  drawn  by  Schiller. 

After  the  battle  of  Prague,  Nov.  3,  1629,  Bernhard  served 


|  in  the  army  raised  by  tho  marcraro  of  Badeu-Durlaeh  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  Frederick  V..  king  of  Bohemia  and 
elector  palatine,  to  support  himself  after  the  lo-s  sustained 
in  that  disastrous  affair.  In  1623  he  commanded  a  regi- 
ment of  infantry  in  the  array  of  Duke  Christian  of  Bruns- 
wick; and  in  1625.  and  again  in  1627.  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  in  the  Dunish  army  raised  by 
Christian  IV.  in  support  of  the  Protestant  union.  After 
the  alliance  between  Louis  XIII.  and  Gustavus  Adolphus 
Jan.  13.  1631.  he  .joined  the  latter,  who  promised  him  the 
bishoprics  of  Bambeig  and  Wiirzburg.  with  the  title  of  duke 
of  Frnnconia.  Bernhard  distinguished  himself  at  th<-  siege 
of  Wiiizburg,  in  forcing  the  passage  of  Oppcnhvim,  and  in 
I  lie  Palatinate,  where  he  took  Mannheim  by  stratagem,  and 
forced  the  enemy  Trom  all  his  posts  in  that  (|uarter.  Gus- 
tavus afterwards  appointed  him  lo  the  command  of  an  army 
designed  for  the  conquest  of  Bavaria,  with  which  he  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  three  fortresses  of  Ehrenburg,  the  keys  of  that 
country,  and  put  the  emperor  in  fear  for  his  Italian  states. 
Gustavus  however  recalled  Bernhard  to  assist  him  against 
Wallenslcin,  and  shortly  afterwards  they  fought  together  at 
the  battle  of  Li'nzcn,  Nov.  16,  1632  ;  and  when  Gnstavu* 
fell,  the  duke  of  Weimar  took  the  command,  and  forced  the 
enemy  to  retreat,  and  shortly  afterwards  drove  the  Imperial 
army  out  of  Saxony.  The  Swedish  army  was  afterwards 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  chancellor  Oxensticrua.  and 
placed  under  tho  command  of  Marshal  Horn  and  Bern- 
hard  of  Weimar.  Beruhard  besieged  and  took  Ratisbon, 
which  however  was  afterwards  retaken  by  the  Imperial  army, 
July  29,  1634,  and  Bernhard  and  Horn  were  afterwaids 
defeated  at  Nonllingeit.  Sept.  7,  1634,  owing  lo  the  im- 
patience of  the  duke  of  Weimar  to  give  batile  without 
wniting  for  the  arrival  of  reinforcements.  On  the  6lh  of 
October,  1635.  Bumhard  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  and 
subsidy  with  the  king  of  France.  He  was  occupied  for  a 
considerable  time  i,n  a  series  of  less  important  affairs,  and 
in  quelling  ihe  mutinous  spirit  of  the  German  armies,  by 
procuring,  through  the  agency  of  Oxcnstierna,  a  portion  at 
least  of  ihe  urrears  of  pay.  On  the  3rd  of  March,  Ki.'ts,  he 
gained  the  great  victory  of  Rhcinfclden.  and  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  fortress  on  the  22r.d  of  March.  He  afier- 
wards besieged  Alt  Brcisach.  then  considered  one  of  the 
strongest  places  in  Europe,  which  capitulated  Dec.  19,  1638. 
He  died  suddenly  at  Neuburg  on  the  Rhine,  of  a  j  esti- 
leniial  fever.  July  18.  1639. 

•The  duke  of  Wcitnar  imitated,'  says  Schiller,  'ihe  lofty 
example  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  whose  school  he  was 
trained,  and  ouly  required  a  longer  lifo  to  have  reached  it. 
perhaps  to  have  surpassed  it.  To  the  ]  orsoual  bravery  of 
tho  soldier  he  joiucd  the  cool  and  steady  eye  of  the 
general ;  lo  the  courageous  endurance  of  manhood,  the  rapid 
decision  of  youth  :  to  the  fiery  impetuosity  of  tho  warrior,  the 
dignity  of  the  prince,  the  moderation  of  tbc  Wiseman,  and 
the  delicacy  of  the  man  of  honour.  Unsubdued  by  mis- 
fortune, he  sprung  up  after  the  most  severe  blow  with  un- 
diminished promptitude  and  energy.  No  impediment  could 
check  his  daring  spirit,  no  failure  could  damp  his  invincible 
courage.  His  aims  were  lofty,  perhaps  higher  than  he  could 
have  reached  ;  but  men  of  his  character  arc  not  subject  lo 
the  ordinary  laws  of  prudence  by  which  the  mass  of  man- 
kind is  governed.  Capable  of  accomplishing  more  thun 
others,  their  plans  are  sketched  with  a  boldness  bordering 
on  audacity.  Bernhard  of  Weimar  stands  in  modern  history 
as  a  fine  specimen  of  those  vigorous  times  when  personal 
greatness  was  the  highest  title  lo  honour,  when  valour  won 
kingdoms  and  Ihe  virtues  of  a  hero  raised  a  German  knight 
to  the  Imperial  throne.' 

{Biographie  Uiiiverselle ;  Schiller's  Geschichle de*  Drcys- 
ligjdhrigm  Krie»s.)  [Gustavl's  Adolphus  ;  Oxk.ns- 
tierxa;  Wallenstein.] 

SAXl'CA  VA.    [Lithopiiagid.v,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  50.] 

SAXl'COLA,  the  scientific  generic  name  for  tho  Stone- 
chats.  [Warhleus] 

SAXICOLl'N/K.  [Warijlers] 

SAX'IFRAGA  (from  s  ixum  and  frnngo,  in  allusion  to 
to  their  supposed  medical  virtues),  a  genus  of  plants,  ihe 
type  of  the  natural  order  Saxifra^acea.  It  is  characterised 
by  possessing  a  calyx,  either  free  or  partly  united  to  the 
ovary,  and  divided  into  5  segments  ;  a  corolla  consisting  of 
5 petals;  10  stamens,  with  awl-shaped  filaments  and  round- 
ish anthers  ;  pistils  having  two  styles  with  obtuse  stigmas ; 
a  capsule  with  2  beaks,  2-celled,  many-seeded,  opening  bp- 
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twecn  (he  beaks ;  the  seeds  upon  a  receptacle  attached  to 
the  dissepiment. 

The  species  of  this  genus  have  been  a  source  of  as  much 
difficulty  to  botanists,  as  those  of  Rosa.  Rubus,  and  Salix; 
and  although  much  has  been  done  lately  towards  the  iden- 
tification of  species  and  varieties,  much  yet  remains  to  be 
effected.  DeCandolle  enumerates  150 species,  whilst  D.  Don, 
who  has  paid  great  attention  to  this  genus,  and  lias  written 
a  valuable  monograph  on  it,  published  in  the  I3lh  volume 
of  the  '  Linnaan  Transactions,"  makes  only  110  species.  Of 
these  24  arc  British.  They  are  mostly  inhabitants  of 
alpine  and  subalpinc  regions  of  the  colder  and  temperate 
ports  of  the  northern  zono.  They  are  most  of  them  true 
rock  plants,  and  send  forth  their  roots  between  the  crevices 
of  rocks  on  which  they  grow,  by  which  means  they  loosen 
fragments  of  the  rock,  and  in  this  way  their  name  applies 
to  them  much  better  than  to  their  supposed  influence  over 
calculus  in  the  human  system.  Many  of  these  species  are 
well  known  as  ornamenial  plant*  in  our  gardens,  for  which 
their  hardy  habits  and  beautiful  flowers  well  adapt  them. 
The  numerous  species  are  grouped  by  most  botanists  in 
various  sections,  whilst  some  have  split  the  genus  Saxifiaga 
into  many  independent  genera.  In  this  place  we  shall  only 
give  a  few  examples  of  the  species. 

Saxifraga  umbrota,  London-pride,  or  None-so-pretty: 
calyx  retlexed ;  leaves  undivided,  obovate  with  sharp  car- 
tilaginous teeth,  tapering  gradually  into  a  broad  foot-stalk 
which  varies  in  length;  scape  from  9  to  IB  inches  high, 
erect,  panicled,  red  and  hairy,  with  a  few  small  scattered 
entire  bracts;  flowers  numerous,  with  obtuse  petals,  white 
or  flesh-coloured,  beautifully  spotted  with  yellow  near  the 
base,  and  dark  rod  towards  the  extremity ;  capsule  superior, 
purplish.  This  plant  was  found  by  Tournefort  on  tho  hills 
of  Spain,  and  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  garden  (lowers,  blossoming  in 
April  and  June,  and  attaining  perfection  even  amidst  the 
smoke  of  London.  In  Ireland  it  is  known  by  tho  name  of 
St.  Patrick's  cabbage. 

S.  Gemu,  Kidney-leaved  Saxifrage:  calyx  reflexed; 
leaves  undivided,  roundish,  kidney-shaped,  sharply  toothed, 
more  or  less  hairy ;  footstalks  linear,  channelled ;  scape 
panicled,  capsules  superior.  This  species  is  found  on 
mountains  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  is  considered  by 
some  botanists  as  only  a  variety  of  the  former. 

There  is  another  species,  the  8.  hirtuta.  Hairy  oval- 
leaved  Saxifrage,  with  characters  between  the  other  two; 
the  leaves  are  oval  and  heart-shaped,  and  the  whole  plant  is 
hairy.  With  the  two  lost,  it  is  found  in  Ireland,  on  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  the  Southern  Alps  of  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

S.  GranuJata,  White  or  Granulated  Meadow  Saxifrage : 
calyx  spreading  ;  radical  leaves,  kidney-shaped,  on  long  foot- 
stalks, obtusely  lobed,  those  of  the  upper  part  of  tho  stem 
nearly  sessile,  acutely  lobed  ;  stem  panicled,  root  consist- 
ing of  numerous  small  clustered  tubers.  This  plant  is 
found  in  Great  Britain,  and,  though  not  common,  is  abun- 
dant on  gravelly  soil*.  The  roots  of  this  species,  forming 
as  they  do  little  granular  masses,  wero  at  one  lime  sold  in 
tho  shops  under  the  name  of  saxifrage  seed.  It  was  for- 
merly used  extensively  in  nephritic  and  urinary  diseases,  hut 
ni  its  use  arose  out  of  the  exploded  doctrine  of  'signatures,' 
by  which  it  was  supposed  that  every  plant  by  the  form  or 
r huracter  of  some  part  iudicated  the  disease  for  which  it 
might  be  employed,  and  as  its  power  of  relieving  disease 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  observed,  it  is  now  deservedly 
falling  into  disuse.  The  purpose  which  these  little  knobs 
seem  to  serve  in  the  economy  of  the  plant  is  that  of  sup- 
plying nutriment  to  the  stem  a:id  other  parts  during  seasons 
of  drought ;  and  this  is  rendered  more  probable  by  tho  fact 
of  these  bodies  being  fouud  larger  at  the  commencement  of 
a  dry  season.  Several  varieties  of  this  pretty  saxifrage  are 
frequently  found  in  gardens. 

5.  Aizoon,  Aizoon  or  Marginated  Saxifrage:  leaves  un- 
divided, radical  ones  aggregated,  tongue- shaped,  silvery, 
with  sharp  cartilaginous  serraturos;  flowers  corymbose; 
calyx  nuked  and  smooth,  with  acuto  segments;  petals  nearly 
orbicular.  Tins  plant  is  a  native  of  Alpine  situations  in 
Austria,  Switzerland,  and  most  countries  of  the  continent 
of  Europe.  It  is  frequent  in  gardens,  bearing  (lowers  with 
cream  coloured  petals  and  reddish  dots,  opening  in  June 
and  July.   It  is  perennial  and  perfectly  hardy. 

S.  cotyledon,  Pyramidal  Saxifrage:  leaves  hgulate,  obtuse, 
cartilaginously  serrated;  calyx  densely  beset  with  glamfo 
with  linear,  lanceolate,  obtuse  segments;  petals  oblong' 


three-ribbed,  of  a  pure  white  without  any  spots.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Lapland,  Norway,  Iceland.  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  commonly  cultivated,  and 
is  well  known  for  the  profusion  of  beautiful  wb*te  flowers  it 
produces,  which  appear  early  in  the  summer.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  this  plant  found  in  gardens,  which  are  all 
remarkable  for  their  pyramid  of  snow -white  blossoms. 
These  will  continue  for  some  time,  provided  the  plants  are 
kept  in  the  shade,  and  well  screened  from  the  influence  of 
the  wind  and  rain. 

S.  hypnoidet.  Mossy  Saxifrage, or  Ladies'  Cushion:  calyx 
spreading ;  leaves  lobed,  radical  ones  three-  or  five-cleft, 
those  of  the  procumbent  shoot  undivided  or  three-cleft,  all 
bristle-pointed,  and  more  or  loss  fringed ;  segments  of  the 
calyx  ovate,  pointed,  petals  roundish,  obovate  or  oblong, 
three-rihbed,  with  or  without  lateral  veins.  This  is  a  fie- 
quetit  plant  in  mountainous  situations  of  Great  Britain, 
especially  among  limestone  rocks.  It  is  also  found  on  the 
mountains  of  Norway  and  on  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  frequently 
found  in  gardens,  where  it  thrives  on  shady  walls  anil 
amongst  rock-work.  Several  varieties  of  this  species  have 
been  described,  some  of  which  have  been  elevated  into 
species.  An  excellent  description  of  the  varieties  of  this 
and  other  British  species  will  be  found  in  Hooker's  '  British 
Flora.'  In  planting,  this  species  is  easily  increased,  by  means 
of  its  trailing  branches,  which  being  placed  in  moist  earth, 
in  a  shady  situation  in  autumn,  will  put  forth  shoots  in  the 
following  spring. 

&  crasti/olia,  Thick-leaved  Saxifrage:  leaves  undivided, 
coriaceous,  roundish-oval, abrupt, stalked,  serrated,  smooth; 
scape  naked;  panicle  dense,  cymose.  This  plant,  although 
now  one  of  the  most  common  in  our  gardens,  is  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Siberia.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced 
into  this  country  in  1765,  by  Dr.  Solander.  It  flowers  early 
in  March  and  April,  and  the  great  size  of  the  plant  and  its 
thick  large  coriaceous  leaves  distinguish  it  from  the  oilier 
species.  The  flowers  are  abundant,  and  of  a  light  purple 
colour.  This  plant  may  be  easily  propagated  in  gardens  by 
parting  the  roots,  and  planting  them  out  separate,  in  the 
spring  or  autumn,  in  open  ground  or  in  pots. 

S.  tarmenlotn,  Chinese  Saxifrage:  leaves  undivided, 
roundish,  tooihed,  hairy;  petals,  two  of  tl>eni  elongated. 
This  species  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  is  fre- 
quently found  growing  on  rock-work  and  in  shady  places 
in  our  gardens.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  trailing  steins, 
which  it  spreads  round  like  a  young  strawberry  plant,  w  hicii 
taking  root  in  the  ground,  produces  young  plants  in  great 
abundance.  The  irregularity  of  the  flower  of  this  species 
has  induced  some  botanists  to  place  it  in  a  new  genus,  but 
it  is  still  most  generally  referred  to  under  its  original  name. 
It  may  be  readily  raised  from  tho  runners  which  tt  gives  off, 
which  may  be  planted  iu  pots,  and  placed  in  the  green- 
house, although  in  mild  winters  they  will  grow  iu  the  open 
air  in  sheltered  situations. 

SAXlFRAGA'CE.Ii,  a  natural  order  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  apocarpous  group  of  polypelatous  Exogens.  It  con- 
sists of  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  with  single  alternate 
leaves  without  stipules.  The  cal  v  x  consists  of  five  sepals  more 
or  less  united  at  tho  base.  The  petals  are  equal  in  nuiiilxr 
to  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  and  alternate  with  them.  The 
stamens  are  pcrigynuus,  5-10  in  number;  anthers  five- 
celled.  They  have  an  hypogynous  or  perigytiou*  disk  The 
ovary  is  inferior,  or  nearly  superior,  consUuug  of  two  carpel*, 
which  cohere  more  or  less  by  their  face  at  the  base,  but 
diverge  at  the  apex;  one-  or  two-celled,  with  a  parietal  or 
central  pluccnla.  They  have  no  styles,  and  the  stigma  is 
sessile  on  the  tops  of  the  lobes  of  tho  ovary.  Hie  seeds  arc 
numerous,  very  minute ;  the  embryo  is  taper,  lying  in  the 
axis  of  fleshy  albumen.  The  genus  Parnassia  belonging  to 
this  order  differs  in  having  four  parietal  placenta?,  which 
are  opposite  the  lubes  of  the  stigma.  The  genus  Heuehcia 
has  irregular  flowers  and  stipules. 

This  order  is  most  nearly  allied  to  Rosacea},  but  it  differs 
in  its  many-seeded  partially-united  carpels,  its  albuminous 
seeds,  and  in  Us  not  possessing  stipules.  The  habit  of 
Saxifragaceee  allies  them  to  Caryophyllca.',  but  they  differ 
in  the  character  of  their  placenta',  the  situation  of  tlx: 
embryo,  and  other  points.  This  order  also  approaches 
Crassulacerr,  but  Saxifragaceaj  are  distinguished  by  pos- 
sessing a  less  number  of  carpels,  and  by  the  ub«cncc  of 
glands  at  the  base  of  the  carpels.  They  arc  for  the  most 
part  mountain  plants,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  delicacy 
and  beauty  of  their  flowers,  which  are  usually  while 
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Haxlfraga  ffmnulaln. 
n,  entire  j>Unt ;  4,  «a|y«  col»rin«  to  the  rarpelt,  with  i  n riirmim  lUmen*  ; 
c.  luaeiludiual  >.-ciki«  of  flower,  ahuwina;  I  ha  half  ■uprrior  Man  and  ovule* 
attached  to  central  iilarruiv,  with  the  irlaliuo  of  the  »tain«iii  to  the  petal*. 

They  inhabit  the  mountainous  district*  of  Europe  and  the 
northern  parts  of  the  world,  and  constitute  the  chief  beauty 
of  the  vegetation  in  high  Alpine  stations. 

The  whole  order  is  represented  by  De  Candolle  as  pos- 
sessing astringent  properties.  The  lleuchera  Americana 
is  remarkable  for  its  powerful  astringeucy,  and  is  used  in 
medicine  under  the  name  of  the  North  American  alum 
root.  Chrysopleium  is  reputed  to  possess  both  aperient  and 
diuretic  properties ;  but  these  cannot  be  very  powerful,  as  it  is 
u.ed  in  the  Vosges  as  a  salad,  under  the  name  otCreuvn  de 
Roche. 

SAXO,  with  whose  name  is  commonly  found  the  addition 
of  GitAMMATicirs,  the  Grammarian,  or  the  Learned  Man, 
was  a  Dane  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  tho  author  of  a  his- 
tory of  that  nation,  which  is  regarded  as  tho  best  authority 
on  the  subject.  This  work  was  prepared  at  the  suggest  on 
of  his  patron  Absalom,  archbishop  of  Lundeu.  It  ends  with 
the  year  1 186.  It  is  written  in  Latin,  in  a  somewhat  florid 
style,  and,  for  the  later  years,  is  a  most  authentic  and  valu- 
uble  historical  remain ;  but  the  earlier  portions  are  supposed 
to  be  of  less  certain  authority. 

There  is  an  edition  in  folio,  Paris,  1514,  with  the  title 
'  Historia  Regum  Heroumquo  Danorum and  another  by 
ouo  of  the  Stephens',  with  prolegomena,  in  which  what  little 
is  known  concerning  him  is  to  be  found. 

The  name  of  Saxo-Grammaticus  is  connected  with  Eng- 
lish literature  as  being  the  author  who  first  gives  the  history 
of  King  Hamlet. 

SAXON  ARCHITECTURE.  [Gothic  Architecture.] 

SAXON  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE.  The 
terms  Saxon  and  Anglo-Saxon  are  popularly  used  to  desig- 
nate that  dialect  of  our  language  which  prevailed  to  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century.  The  use  of  these  terra*  is  however 
comparatively  modern,  and  the  men  who  spoke  this  dialect 
always  called  it  the  English.  Several  of  our  MS.  chro- 
nicles begin  thus:— 'Britain  island  is  eight  hundred  miles 
long,  and  two  hundred  miles  broad.  And  there  are  in  the 
island  five  languages,  /English,  and  Brit-Welsh,  and 
Scottish,  and  Pightish.  and  Book-Latin,'  &c.  Still  wc  may 
u»e  these  terms  with  some  convenience,  and  (thus  cautioned) 
without  any  danger  of  being  misled.  We  proceed  to  point 
out  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  Anglo-Saxon  from 
the  succeeding  dialects  of  our  language. 

The  Anglo-Saxon,  like  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  often 
distinguished  the  cases  of  its  noun,  and  the  conjugations, 
numbers,  and  persons  of  its  verb,  by  a  change  in  the  vowel 
ofihe  final  syllable;  in  the  dialect  which  succeeded,  and 
which  hu  been  called  the  Old  English,  all  these  vowels 
were  confounded,  and  in  our  modern  dialect  they  have,  for 
the  most  part,  been  lost.  Thus  the  Anglo-Saxon  ath  has 
athas  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural,  and  athes  in 
the  genitive  singular ;  the  Old  English  oth  has  othet  not 
only  for  its  genitive  singular,  but  also  for  its  nominative  and 


accusative  plural ;  and  in  our  modem  English  these  three 
cases  are  oil  represented  by  the  monosyllable  oath*.  Again, 
in  ihc  Anglo-Saxon,  athe  was  the  dative  singular,  and  utha 
the  genitive  plural ;  in  the  Old  English,  othe  represented 
both  dative  singular  and  genitive  plural;  and  our  present 
dialect,  haying  lost  the  final  vowel,  had  no  means  left  of 
distinguishing  these  cases  from  the  nominative  oath.  The 
third  person  singular  of  lufian  was  Ittfath,  and  the  first, 
second,  and  third  persons  plural  tuftath  ;  in  the  Old  English, 
loveth  represented  both  numbers,  and  lov'th  is  the  third 
person  singular  in  the  spoken  language  of  the  present  day. 

We  say  'spoken  language,'  because  our  grammarians 
make  eth  the  ending  of  the  third  person  singular.  But  in 
Somersetshire,  west  of  tho  Parret,  where  the  southern  dia- 
lect still  lingers,  they  uniformly  say  he  lov'th,  he  reaiCth,  he 
zeeth,  it  rain'th,  &c.  (Jennings,  Obt.  on  the  West.  Dial.) 
We  have  very  satisfactory  evidence,  that  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  this  dialect  was  general  through- 
out the  south  of  England,  and  we  find  numerous  traces  of 
its  peculiarities  in  the  literature  of  that  period.  Dolman 
wrote  the  following  passage,  in  the  sixteenth  century:— 


■  So  mi.l  t)w  vale,  th«  greyhound  awing  alert 

fearful  Cor  fvtu'lh,  helm  thtJini'tA. 
A  u.l  where  »h«  turn'th.  he  turntlx  her  the  re  to  We, 
Th»  ont  pray  prfcik'fA,  the  other  aafeiiea  feare." 

Itar.far  Mag.  ll»»linji«. 

Spenser  has  melt'th  and  hat'th,  and  Sackville  leap'th. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  inflexion  used  by  the  translators  or 
tho  Bible,  and  which  is  found  in  other  contemporary  works, 
was  merely  an  old  form,  taken  from  the  language  of  books, 
and  adopted  chiefly  with  the  view  of  raising  the  stylo.  The 
same  observation  will  apply  to  est,  the  inflexion  of  the 
second  person  singular,  and  to  some  other  endings,  which 
are  still  preserved  cnliro  in  our  grammars,  though  they 
have  lost  their  vowel  in  the  spoken  language,  for  the  last 
two  centuries. 

It  is  obvious,  that  either  of  the  changes  above  noticed 
must  have  brought  with  it  a  new  language.  When,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  the  vowels  of  the  final  syllables  were  con- 
founded, there  was  at  the  same  time  a  confusion  of  case  and 
number,  of  tense  and  person,— in  short,  of  those  grammati- 
cal forms  to  which  language  owes  its  precision  and  its  clear- 
ness. A  writer  had  to  seek  for  new  forms  of  expression 
before  he  could  convey  his  meaning  clearly.  As  he  had 
lost  the  means  of  distinguishing  several  cases  of  his  noun,  he 
called  in  the  prepositions  to  his  aid,  and  to  show  more 
clearly  the  '  regimen'  of  his  sentence,  was  obliged  to  confine 
within  very  narrow  limits  the  position  of  his  verb, — thus 
abandoning  all  that  freedom  of  transposition,  which  is  almost 
as  remarkable  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  in  tho  Greek  and 
Latin.  The  confusion  introduced  into  his  conjugations  and 
tenses,  he  sought  to  remedy  by  various  devices,  which  have 
hitherto  been  very  little  investigated,  and  at  last  he  had  re- 
course to  that  general  use  of  the  auxiliary  verbs,  which  is 
at  present  so  marked  a  feature  in  tho  language.  The  new 
dialect  which  resulted  from  these  changes  kept  its  ground 
for  nearly  two  centuries.  It  exhibits  the  most  striking 
analogies  with  tho  contcmporury  dialects  of  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  further  changes  which  converted 
it  into  our  modern  English  were  rapidly  working  a  like  re- 
volution in  these  sistcr-tongnes,  when  the  invention  of 
printing  doubled  the  influence  of  their  written  language, 
and  thus  preserved  them  from  further  corruption.  Unfor- 
tunately, at  the  time  of  this  discovery,  the  vowels  of  our 
final  syllables  had  already  given  way  ;  the  inflexions  of  our 
noun  were  gradually  reduced  to  the  miserable  remnant 
which  our  grammars  still  recognise  ;  our  adjectives,  singu- 
lar and  plural,  definite  and  indefinite,  were  all  confounded  ; 
the  past  tense  in  ede  could  no  longer  be  distinguished  from 
the  participle  in  ed,  and  our  modern  English  was  the  result, 
— a  language,  according  to  some  critics,  flexible  yet  precise, 
copious  yet  methodical,  enriched  from  all  languages,  yet 
possessing  a  noble  simplicity  of  structure ;  according  to 
othors,  broken  and  inconsistent,  vague  and  fluctuating, 
neither  possessing  a  sufficiency  of  terms,  nor  provided  with 
laws  ana  analogies  by  which  they  can  bo  invented. 

In  tracing  the  causes  which  melted  down  the  Anjrlo- 
Saxon  into  the  Old-English,  wo  havo  not  once  alluded  tc 
the  influences  supposed  to  have  been  exercised  by  the 
French  language.  The  popular  notions  on  this  subject  are. 
we  believe,  most  erroneous.  Had  Harold  been  the  con- 
queror at  Hastings,  the  Anglo-Saxon  must  have  perished, 
just  as  the  Old-German  perished  in  Germany,  and  the  Old- 
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Norse  in  Denmark.  The  vielory  of  William  merely  hast- 
ened bv  a  few  years  an  event  that  was  inevitable.  The 
use  of  Norniin- Romance  a*  the  court  lauguuge  of  England 
rendered  unfashionable  a  literature  alicady  too  weak  to 
stem  those  change-,  to  w  Inch  the  language  of  a  busy  adventu- 
rous people  is  peculiarly  liable ;  and  thus  far  the  Norman  con- 
quest may  be  considered  as  having  assisted  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  But  the  vulgar  notion,  that  it  produced 
a  mixed  language,  a  jargon  composed  half  of  Knglish  and 
ha'.f  of  French,  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  MS.  literature  of 
that  period.  TheOrmulum,  in  which  all  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  Old  English  are  developed,  and  not  a  trace  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  can  be  found,  is  almost  as  free  from  (Jalli- 
as  mi  as  any  of  our  MSS.  written  before  the  Norman- 
French  existed.  The  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  Old- 
English  MSS.  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  it  is  not  till 
we  approach  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  that 
wo  fiud  those  'cart-loads'  of  French  words  poured  into  the 
language,  of  which  Skinner  complains  so  loudly.  We  must 
reluctantly  agree  w  ith  this  writer,  in  charging  upon  Chaucer 
much  of  the  mischief  resulting  from  these  importations, 
not  that  he  first  introduced,  but  that  his  authority  chiefly 
sanctioned  them.  The  learned  but  pedantic  writers  of  the 
Elizabethan  sera,  and,  at  a  later  period.  Johnson,  followed  his 
example.  They  have  '  enriched*  our  language  with  the  spoils 
of  the  foreigner,  till  iis  vitality  has  been  almost  extinguished 
—till  its  native  forms  and  analogies  have  grown  so  nearly 
obsolete,  as  to  be  almost  unavailable  to  the  production  of  a 
new  term,  or  to  the  modification  of  those  which  have  been 
so  lavishly  poured  into  it. 

Having  noticed  the  changes  which  converted  tho  Anglo- 
Saxon  into  the  Old-English,  we  will  now  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  a  subject  of  rather  difficult  inquiry — its  local 
dialects.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  Si  mians  looked 
upon  all  the  Gothic  races  as  forming  but  one  people,  and  as 
speaking  tho  same  language:  but  a  comparison  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  with  the  Maeso-Gothic,  as  well  as  the  ana- 
logy of  other  languages,  may  convince  us  that  even  thus 
early  there  were  dialecU,  and  these  dialects  have  now 
been  acted  up^n  by  various  influences  for  nearly  '2000 
years,  till  they  have  at  last  arranged  themselves  into 
four  great  families— the  Northern,  the  English,  the  Low- 
Dutch,  and  the  High  Dutch.  Now  we  have  ample  l.roof 
that  the  Sexe  came  from  the  south-western  corner 
Cimbnc  C'hersoncsus.  and  that  they  were  only  separate 

the  Elbe  from  the  Netherlands,  or  flat  alluvial  country,  I  ries,  the  question 


In  this  dialect  we  have  also  a  le=s  frequent  use  of  the  arli 
cles,  conjunctions,  and  personal  pronouns.  This  is  one  of  its 
most  striking  features.    Every  person  who  has  been  in  the 
North  of  England  must  have  heard  such  phrases  as  'come 
out  o  house,'  *  gang  into  field,"  'pul'n  in  poke.'  eke. 

All  these  peculiarities  of  our  Northern  dialect  may  be 
traced  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  most  sinking  feature  of  the  Southern  dialect, 
namely,  its  preference  of  the  vocal  to  the  whisper  letters, 
as  z  for  *,  and  r  f^r  /,  is  equally  antient.  It  al«ays 
prevailed  in  tho  Netherlandish  dialects,  and  may  be  traced 
in  the  orthography  of  our  Southern  manuscripts  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century ;  but,  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  had  neither  a  v  nor  a  z,  it  is  only  by  analogy  ste 
infer  the  existence  of  the  corresponding  sounds  in  ibeir 
language.  The  argument  however  from  analogy  is  so 
strong,  that  we  may  safely  conclude  either  that  the  Angb- 
Saxon  f,  *  were  pronounced  in  our  southern  counties  as  r.  ?, 
or  that,  like  the  modern  *,  they  represented  both  a  whisper 
and  a  vocal  sound  ;  in  other  words,  were  pronounced  some- 
times as/,  s,  and  sometimes  as  r.  z. 

It  may  possibly  be  asked,  were  not  the  forms  here  attri- 
buted to  our  Northern  dialect  introduced  by  tho  Danes?  Are 
they  not.  in  fact,  the  peculiar  features  of  tho  '  Dano-Saxon  .'" 
We  will  not  affect  to  treat  these  questions  as  altogether 
without  difficulty ;  but  there  are  some  considerations  which 
may  be  laid  concisely  before  the  reader,  and  which,  if  they 
appear  to  him  as  tbrcible  as  they  appear  to  us,  may  lead 
him  to  answer  these  questions  in  the  negative. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  if  no 
Dane  had  over  &ot  foot  on  the  island,  the  very  results  which 
Auri?  taken  place  might  have  been  expected.  It  is  also  aa 
argument  of  weight,  that  wo  find  all  the  great  features  of 
our  Northern  dialect  in  places  where  there  never  was  a 
Danish  settlement,  and  vainly  search  for  them,  or  at  best 
onlv  faintly  trace  them,  in  counties  where  we  have  historical 
evidence  that  the  Northmen  were  numerous.  But  the 
strongest  argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  pages  of  our 
Northern  manuscripts.  We  have  two  of  very  antient  date 
— the  Gloss  of  the  Durham  Bible,  written  by  a  priest  named 
AWred,  and  the  Durham  Ritual,  lately  published  by  the 
Surtecs  Society.  The  first  of  these  was  written,  according 
to  Wanlcy,  in  the  age  of  Alfred,  and  the  second  has  been  as- 


s  j.roor 

of  the  j  signed  by  its  editor  to  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century, 
id  by  !  If  we  can  rely  on  the  judgment  of  cither  of  these  antiqua- 


wherc  the  Low- Dutch  was  spoken.  We  know  also  that  the 
Engle  came  from  the  eastern  coast,  and  that  they  were  se- 
parated from  the  Danish  islands  merely  by  a  narrow  arm 
of  the  sea.  We  might  then  expect  that  in  the  counties 
colonised  by  the  En-le  we  should  find  many  peculiarities  of 
the  Northern  languages,  and  in  the  counties  colonised  by 
the  Sexe  much  that  reminded  us  of  tho  Netherlandish  or 
Low-Dutch.  We  believe  the  Northern  and  Southern  dia- 
lects of  our  island  have  been  at  all  times  distinguished  by 
such  peculiarities,  but  so  few  early  records  have  come  down 
to  us  written  in  the  pure  dialect  of  our  northern  counties, 
thut  it  is  only  by  comparing  them  in  the  second  or  Old-En- 
glish stage  of  their  progress  that  we  can  form  any  just 
notion  of  their  distinguishing  features.  Perhaps  these  are 
b.-sl  seen  in  the  conjugation  of  tho  verb.  The  following 
table  may  show  us  how  closely  the  inflexions  which  distin- 
guish our  northern  dialect  agree  with  thoso  of  a  Swedish 
conjugation 

North  J)inl(-ct 
I  hop-cs 
thu  hop-cs 
ho  hopes 
wo  hop-es 
yo  hop-es 
they  hop-es 
thu  hoped  es 
hop-es  ye 
to  hop-e 
generally  used 
meaning;  and 

traces  of  their  having  been  used  in  our  Northern  dialect  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Another  peculiarity  of  our  Northern  dialect  is  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  substantival  ending  er  tin  which  it  again 
resembles  the  languages  of  Northern  Europe;,  a*  irut/er,  a 
wolf;  hunker,  a  haunch;  learner,  a  team;  heather,  heath, 
Ictchtr,  a  tietcb,  &c. 


to  be  answered ;  for  there  was  tto 


Pres., 


South  Dialect. 


lch 
thu 
he 
we 


hop-e 
hop-est 
hop-elh 
hop  cth 
hop-eth 


they  hop-eth 
Perf,    thu  hoped-cst 
Imper.,        hop-eth  ye 
Infin,       to  hop-en 
The  inflexions  in  t  are 
languages  with  a  passive 


Swedish. 
jag  hopp-as 
du  hopp-as 
han  hopp-as 
vi  hopp-as 
I  hopp-ens 
de  hopp-as 
du  hoppad-es 

att  hopp-as 
in  the  Northern 
there  are  some 


Danish  settlement  in  the  north  of  England  till  a  later 
period  ;  and  wo  have  the  Northern  conjugation  and  other 
peculiarities  of  the  Northern  dialect  in  every  page  of  tb« 
Gloss,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Ritual.  The  name  too  of 
Aldred  is  thoroughly  English;  and  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  the  monks  of  Durham  would  have  permitted  a  rude 
and  unlettered  foreigner  to  interpolate  their  most  precious 
manuscript — a  volume  which  we  know  they  regarded  with 
even  superstitious  veneration.  The  language  used  by 
Aldred  was  probably  a  mixture  of  the  written  language  of 
the  day  and  the  spoken  dialect  of  his  shire,  such  as  tmsht 
be  used  by  a  provincial  writer  of  the  present  day.  at-d  such 
aa  was  avowedly  used  by  Gawin  Douglas  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  at  a  later  period  by  Burns. 

This  mixture  of  tho  written  and  the  spoken  language  in 
our  manuscripts,  and  the  total  extinction  in  many  counties 
of  our  local  dialed*,  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  point 
out  the  limits  within  which  our  two  great  dialects  wcte 
spoken.  Layamon,  whose  language  seems  clearly  tobelons 
to  the  Southern  dialect,  is  described  in  all  tho  histories  of 
our  poetry  as  a  native  of  South  Gloucestershire ;  but  the 
localities  mentioned  in  his  poem  belong  to  the  north  of 
Worcestershire ;  and  he  was,  beyond  doubt,  an  inhabitant  of 
Areley-Regis  near  Slourport  in  that  county.*  If  he  used  the 
dialect  of  the  neighbourhood  (and  this  must  be  assumed  till 
the  contrary  be  shown),  the  Southern  dialect  must  hate 
prevailed  over  the  whole  of  Worcestershire,  and  the  men  of 
that  shire  must  have  been  Sexe  in  origin,  and  not.  as 
hitherto  supposed,  a  colony  of  Engle.  Perhaps  a  line 
drawn  from  tho  north  of  Essex  to  tho  north  of  Worcester- 
shire would  pretty  arcuiately  define  the  portion*  of  the 
island  respectively  colonised  by  the  Engle  and  the  Sexe- 

•ItjilWro,  iu  111*  mn<rrnda  lolil.  t.ilr»o«k  oath*  lilrratiin- o '  lb*  «i\'»rMB 
renlRiy,  tu«  •■lupusl  lliU  and  by  iit  mU  currrciml  a  njiMaK4B«Bt 

hi  oiii-  of  hit  rarlu-T  pnliliihnl  vnlitoir*.  Itr  4ai*»  turn  Me  r  ilu'  Arelet  !►•* 
'  near  ltvw<lloy  in  Wom.*>l«nhnc>,  tiut  in  lt«>lf  in  til*  county  of  btaffori."  "  H» 
liu  mUttkcu'Arrlcy-IWgLi  tor  Orw-Arelrj. 
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The  origin  of  the  Midland  dialect  may  admit  of  the  follow- 
ing explanation.  Neither  natural  obstacles  nor  political  divi- 
sions ever  separated  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  dialect*. 
During  the  heptarchy.  Gloucestershire  and  Oxfordshire  be- 
longed to  Mercia,  and  not  to  the  kindred  race  of  the  West- 
Sexe;  and  when  the  Danes  held  possession  of  the  north  of 
England,  the  shires  of  Warwick  and  Northampton,  and 
generally  that  of  Leicester  also,  were  united  in  the  closest 
ties  with  the  southern  counties.    This  fellowship  seems  to 
hare  led,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  the  use  of  an  interme- 
diate dialect,  which  would  naturally  be  encouraged  by  the 
vast  numbers  that  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
the  universities.  The  'Rove's  Tale'  affords  us  a  specimen  of 
the  ridicule  which  attached  to  the  forms  of  Northern 
speech,  and  we  know  that  the  speech  of  the  Southron  was 
treated  with  just  as  little  ceremony  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. <Seo7W»ffcy  Mysterie*.  Secuiula  PastJ    Hence  we 
may  understand  the  progress  made  by  the  intermediate 
dialect,  and  are  prepared  for  the  conclusion,  to  which  we  are 
led  by  an  examination  of  our  Old-English  manuscripts,  no 
less  titan  by  the  express  declaration  of  a  contemporary 
philologist.    Higden,  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
ranges  our  provincial  dialects  under  three  heads,  the  North-  \ 
em,  the  Midland,  and  the  Southern  ;  and  this  division 
seems  to  have  been  generally  recognised  by  our  antiquaries, 
for  in  our  catalogues  we  find  somo  manuscripts  noticed  as 
belonging  to  our  Southern  dialect,  others  as  belonging  to 
tho  Northern,  while  many  of  them,  exhibiting  the  marked 
peculiarities  of  neither  dialect,  are  passed  over  without 


remark. 

Tho  change  which  gradually  produced  the  Midland  dialect 
most  probably  first  showed  itself  in  the  counties  of  North- 
ampton, Warwick,  and  Leicester.  It  seems  to  have  been 
brought  about  not  so  much  by  adopting  the  peculiarities  of 
Southern  speech,  as  by  giving  greater  prominence  to  such 
parts  of  tho  native  dialect  as  were  common  to  the  South. 
The  Southern  conjugations  must  at  all  times  have  been 
familiar,  at  least  in  dignified  composition;  but  other  conju- 
gations were  popularly  used,  and  in  the  gradual  disuse  of 
these  and  other  forms  peculiar  to  the  North  the  change 
consisted.  We  have  many  MSS.  written  in  tho  Midland 
counties,  in  which  all  trare  of  the  Northern  dialect  seems  to 
have  been  studiously  avoided ;  yet  in  very  many  of  them  may 
be  found  somo  verbal  inflexion  in  «,  or  some  other  popu- 
lar form,  quite  sufficient  to  betray  the  writer.  These  coun- 
ties were  long  considered  as  belonging  to  tho  north  of  Eng- 
land. When  the  feuds  between  the  two  races  at  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  produced  a  schism,  it  was  generally  at  Stam- 
ford or  Northampton  that  the  Northern  men  fixed  the  scat 
of  their  new  Univeisity. 

The  Northern  dialect  was  still  broadly  spoken,  within  tho 
last  three  centuries,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Rutland, 
Derby,  and  Stafford;  but  it  has  been  gradually  giving  way 
before  a  language  so  much  moro  widely  understood,  till  it  is 
now  to  be  found  only  in  scattered  localities  amid  the  moun- 
tains of  tin-  North  of  England  or  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land. The  Southern  dialect  began  to  yield  at  a  later  period. 
It  was  certainly  spoken  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  in  all  the  counties  round  London;*  and  Milton, 
when  he  issued  forth 

•  To  breathe 
Among  Uic  pleasant  villages  and  form*,' 

must  have  heard  a  dialect  around  him  in  all  essential  par- 
ticulars the  same  as  the  Somersetshire.  Like  the  Northern 
dialect,  it  gradually  retreated  before  its  formidable  rival ;  it 
lingered  for  a  century  in  Wilts  and  Hampshire,  and  has  now 
taken  up  a  doubtful  stand  behind  the  Parrot.  Before  an- 
other generation  has  passed  away,  the  schoolmaster  will  pro- 
bably have  driven  it  from  this  its  last  place  of  refuge. 

We  will  now  lake  a  rapid  survey  of  the  literature  which 
belongs  to  the  language  whose  history  and  peculiarities  we 
have  been  endeavouring  to  trace.  As  is  the  case  with  the 
literature  of  most  nations,  we  find  that  all  its  earlier  speci- 
mens are  metrical.  We  will  therefore  first  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  poems;  and  to  define  more 
clearly  the  range  of  our  present  inquiry,  we  will  briefly 
notice  the  properties  which,  at  that  early  period,  distin- 
guished verso  from  prose. 

An  Anglo  Saxon  verse  is  made  up  of  twd  sections,  which 
together  may  contain  four,  five,  six,  or  even  more  accented 

•  F»r  sp^iroens  of  the  M  iddleeex  dialect  see  tV-n  Jonsen'*  •  T«l«  of  .1  Tub ;' 
•  Lenr.'  it.  6.  furiil.br->  u»  with  au  example  of  the  K«iiluh  .lialect;  and  m 
••>«  hall  of  •  (Jammer  Ourlno's  Needle'  is  <riUlen  In  the  dialect  of  Essex. 

P.O.,  No.  1292. 


syllables.  Thc«c  sections  are  bound  together  by  tho  law  ot 
alliteration,  or,  in  other  words,  each  verso  must  have  at 
least  two  accented  syllables  (one  in  each  section)  beginning 
with  the  same  consonant  or  with  vowels.  Sometimes,  and 
particularly  in  the  longer  verses,  there  arc  two  such  allitera- 
tive syllables  in  tho  first  section,  as  in  the  verse 

Me?]fld  (Withy  ranale  suin|eynne  frnm ( 

It  is  very  incorrect  to  t  all  this  alliteration  the  *  essence '  or 
tho  «  groundwork'  of  Anglo-Saxon  verse.  It  is  certainly 
an  important  part,  but  still  a  mere  adjunct.  The  pur- 
poses it  served  were  similar  to  those  which  are  provided 
for  by  tho  final  rhyme  of  our  modern  versification.  Tho 
essence  of  Anglo-Saxon  verse  consisted  in  its  system 
of  rhythm.  As  the  accents  generally  varied  from  four  to 
six,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  rhythm  was  too  vague  and 
loose,  but  in  practice  it  is  generally  found  sufficiently  de- 
finite ;  and  there  are  somo  of  its  rules  which  certainly  give 
it  n  more  scientific  character  than  belongs  to  the  system 
that  has  superseded  it.  For  example,  no  sentence,  nor  any 
important  member  of  a  sentence,  could  end  otherwise  limn 
at  the  close  of  a  section.  In  our  modern  poets  we  often 
find  a  sentence  ending  in  the  midst  of  a  section,  or  oven 
immediately  before  the  last  syllable  of  the  verse : 
*  His  peers 

Hare  found  |  him  rnil  |  It— of  hijhtren  |  son.    Much  | 
lie  ■puke  and  learnedly  tut  life.'  tie; 

but  such  a  verse  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  poem.  We  may  indeed  find  scores  of  such  vciscs 
in  the  printed  editions  of  these  poems;  but  not  one  single 
example,  anil  wo  speak  advisedly,  in  any  Anglo  Saxon 
MS. 

The  '  Gleeman's  Song  '*  is  the  oldest  specimen  extant  of 
Anglo-Saxon  literature.  It  is  found  in  what  is  called  tho 
Exeter  MS.,  one  of  the  books  left  by  Bishop  Leofi  ic  to  his 
cathedral,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  Of  the 
Gleeman  himself  we  know  nothing,  save  what  can  bo 
learned  from  the  poem ;  but  from  certain  passages  in  it 
we  may  gather,  that  he  was  born  among  tho  Mirgmgs.  a  iribo 
which  dwelt  on  the  marches  that  separated  the  Rngle  from 
theSwefe  in  the  fourth  century.  In  early  youth,  he  attended 
aMirging  princess  named  Ealhild  to  the  court  of  Eormanric, 
the  celebrated  king  of  the  East-Goten,  and  who  figures  so 
often  in  Roman  history  under  the  name  of  Ermcnricus.+ 
His  professional  skill  appears  to  have  gained  him  the  favour 
of  this  monarch,  and  of  tho  great  lords  who  frequented  thu 
court,  and  whom  he  visited  in  their  respective  governments. 
He  afterwards  accompanied  a  Mirging  prince  into  Italy, 
probably  during  the  inroad  of  Alaric,  a  d-  401 ;  and  as 
Gothic  leaders  were  now  rapidly  gaining  a  footing  in  the 
empire,  he  seems  to  have  seized  the  opportunity  of  wander- 
ing through  its  provinces.  On  his  return,  he  must  have  been 
an  eye-witness  of  the  wars  waged  between  jEila  (Alula)  and 
the  East-Goten ;  and  as  /Ktla's  accession  dates  only  in  413, 
and  Eormanric  died  in  375,  he  must  have  been  more  than 
seventy  when  he  wrote  the  poem. 

The  '  Gleeman's  Song,'  like  many  other  Anglo-Saxon 
poems,  has  a  short  preface  in  verse,  which  appears  to  be  of 
almost  equal  antiquity  with  the  poem.  It  may  bo  literally 
translated  as  follows: — 


Wide  travel  luld.  his  word  store  an 
He,  who  most  nwrrels.  over  earth. 
And  nation*  Tinted.    Oft  in  Hall  he  eat 
Memorable  largrsa.    Mitn  frnm  anton^  the  M)ryin{s 
Noble,  icar'd.    He  with  Ealhild 
(Leal  arUIker  of  lure)  In  his  flr»t  journey 
fought  the  home  of  the  nerre  Mag, 
Ea»t  from  Onjrle — ll>e  home  of  Kormanrlc 
Wr  ilhful  treaclmur  t    <•»»  he  the  nuinl>er  tell. 
Mauy  men  t  wot  of,'  lie. 

Here  follows  a  list  of  celebrated  kings,  from  which  the 
Gleeman  selects  for  special  notice  Alexandres,  who  appears 
to  be  Alexander  of  Macedon,  and  Wala,  who  is.  no  doubt, 
the  Wallia  that  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  at 
Toulouse,  a  d.  417.  With  the  exception  of  Alexander,  all 
of  them  appear  to  have  been  the  Gleeman's  contemporaries. 
After  this  enumeration  he  proceeds — 

'So  I  fared  through  many  stranger  Innds, 
Through  the  wiile  earth  ;  of  (foo  l  and  «Til 
There  I  lasted;  frum  family  parted, 
Prom  kinstnen  far,  widely  1  did  my  aulfc— 

•  The  text  of  thia  poem  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  Kemble's  '  Tleowulf ' 
(1837),  a  tent  and  translation  in  Cunyhcare's  •  |lln«Ir»t:on  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry  '  (1826). and  tu  Quest's  'Hist,  or  Kniflish  Rhythms' t, ISIS;. 

t  A  mm.  Mare.,  xxxi.3,  Sec. 

j  The  cruelties  perpetrated  by  Eormanrte.  Inwsrdt  the  latter  rart  of  his 
life,  are  mentioned  by  the  Utin  histottans  ,  Jurnandes.  •  l>e  Keh.tirt .'  c.  S4, 
fcc.X  and  mure  than  one*  alluded  to  in  our  Anclo  *«*un  nnem>. 
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Thervlore  may  t  tivt.  and  rtory  I'll, 
Relate  tire  the  crowd,  io  mend-hall. 
How  ma  the.  hbjli  born  with  lai  »■,■*»  blot 

I  wa«  with  the  II nun."  fce. 

We  have  then  the  names  of  nations  and  of  countries 
vi»ited  by  him,  which  appear  to  bo  strung  together  in  the 
order  best  suited  to  the  alliteration.  There  are  also  certain 
notices  of  the  great  people  by  whose  bounty  he  had  be  ne- 
tted, and  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  Gleeman 
seeing  only  a  liberal  patron  in  the  same  monarch  whom  the 
author  of  the  preface  denounces  as  '  a  wrathful  treat-hour.' 
The  whole  concludes  with  a  short  eulogy  on  the  dignity  and 
privileges  of  bis  craft. 

The  great  value  of  this  poem  lies  chiefly  in  that  string  of 
names  which  we  havo  omitted  as  being  so  little  interesting 
to  the  general  reader.  We  do  uut  stop  to  examine  the 
question,  whether  any  or  how  mauy  of  these  notices  have 
been  interpolated  during  the  five  centuries  wliieh  elapsed 
between  the  composition  of  the  poem  and  the  writing  of  the 
MS.  Our  knowledge  of  early  Saxon  history  is  so  scanty, 
that  all  such  speculations  must  be  hatardous.  But  we  may 
observe,  that  tbo  Scriptures  had  been  translated  into  a 
Gothic  diulect  long  before  the  Gleeman  began  his  wander- 
ings, and  we  know  from  Roman  history  that  during  the 
fourth  century  nearly  one-half  of  tho  Gothic  tribes  wore 
Christians.  We  need  not  therefore  necessarily  feel  sus- 
picion, whon  wo  read  of  the  Assyrians  and  tho  Persians,  the 
Jews  and  the  Iduratenns;  they  may  have  been  as  well 
known  to  the  Gleeman  as  to  tho  Saxon  monk  who  tran- 
scribed the  MS.  The  chief  interest  however  attaches  to 
the  mention  of  the  various  Gothic,  Slavish,  and  Finnish 
races.  In  tracing  their  history,  the  '  Gleeraan's  Song'  is  the 
great  link  which  connects  the  knowledge  gained  from  Latin 
sources  with  the  information  gleaned  from  the  Middle- Age 
chronicle.  In  many  instances  it  furnishes  the  only  means  of 
pene tinting  the  mystery  which  surrounds  these  rare*.  There 
are  tribes,  still  to  be  found  between  the  Wolga  and  the  Vis- 
tula, which  we  can  identify  with  others  named  by  the  Glee- 
man, and  thereby  prove  to  have  had  a  political  existence 
fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  of  whom  hardly  another  trust- 
worthy memorial  can  be  found,  till  within  the  last  two  or 
three  centuries.  The  helps  which  it  affords  us  in  unravel- 
ling the  web  of  Gothio  Action  are  also  moat  valuable,  and 
may,  if  rightly  taken  advantage  of,  save  us  from  much  of 
that  speculation  in  which  German  scholars  have  indulged 
so  largely.  To  write  a  full  and  satisfactory  exposition  of 
this  song  would  requite  a  volume,  but  till  it  bo  written  the 
history  of  modern  Europe  must  remain  incomplete. 

There  are  two  other  poems,  which  must  have  been  com- 
posed before  the  Kngle  left  the  Continent,  the  '  Battle  of 
Fins-burgh,'«  and  tho  '  Tale  of  Beowulf.'*  The  first  of  these 
is  a  mere  fragment,  and  appears  to  have  belonged  to  one  of 
those  historical  songs  which  Taeitus  ( Germ.,  2)  represents  as 
the  only  literature  of  the  anlient  Germans.  The  other  is 
chietiy  taken  up  with  the  relation  of  two  of  Beowulf's  adven- 
tures :  the  Grst  against  a  monster  called  the '  Grendel ;'  the 
second  auainsl  a  territic  '  worm,'  or  '  earthdrake.'  The  poem 
has  come  down  to  us  in  a  modernised  form,  and  the  mixture 
of  Christian  and  heathen  notions  is  sometimes  singularly 
curious.  For  the  most  part,  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and 
the  marked  change  that  takes  plane  in  the  rhythm,  enable 
us  to  lay  our  finger  on  the  very  lino  where  the  interpolation 
begins.  Tho  following  is  one  of  the  attempts  to  reconcile 
the  old  superstitious  and  the  new  creed : 


•  Th«  jrim  rtrangirwaa  Rrandel  luichl — 
ML-Mv  jwecr  of  tha  March :  who  held  Mm 
Fen  and  f»lne*»— laud  of  ll»  Filet-kin. 


man's  Song'),  and  Alfred,  when  he  brings  hit  hero  from 
Troy,  launches  him  ou  Fifel-stream.  that  is,  the  monster- 
deep.  Ettyns  were  long  remembered  in  our  popular  super- 
stitions : 

•  They  «y  the  Kins,  of  rVrt-ujal  Maori  tit  »l  hi*  meal,  bul  the  gtauu  and 
ettum  « ill  come  and  tnatch  it  from  him.' 

Hoaum.  and  Fl.  Jfoylf  •/  lac  B«rwi»e  Ptsti: 

Elves  still  live  in  our  poetry;  and  genuino  Gothic  giants 
(notwithstanding  the  worthy  monk  tried  hard  to  convert 
them  into  rebel  angels)  still  terrify  or  amuse  the  nursery. 
The  Orknees  are  pro  bably  the  same  monsters  as  the  Orks  of 
the  Italian  romancers. 

Some  of  the  oldest  pieces  of  poetry,  written  after  the 
removal  of  the  Engle  to  this  country,  and  now  extant,  are 
the  songs  of  Ceedtnon.*  The  circumstances  which  first 
called  forth  the  talents  of  this  poet  are  related  by  Bede ;  and 
as  he  must  have  known  many  of  Casdmon's  contemporaries, 
his  account  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  simple  narrative  of 
facts.  Ctedmon,  it  appears,  was  neatherd  to  the  monastery 
of  Whitby,  then  under  the  government  of  its  first  abbess 
the  celebrated  Hild.  One  day  at  supper,  as  tho  harp  was 
passing  from  hand  to  hand,  and  it  came  to  his  turn  to 
amuse  the  company,  he  stole  from  the  room  in  one  of  those 
fits  of  diffidence  which  so  often  overtake  the  sensitive  poet. 
As  he  slept  in  the  ncathouso,  some  one,  he  thought,  encou- 
raged him  to  sing,  and  the  song  ho  composed,  and  which 
was  next  day  repeated  to  an  admiring  audience,  established 
bis  reputation  as  a  poet,  and  gained  hiro  tho  patronage  of 
the  abbess.  He  became  a  monk ;  was  looked  upon  as  one 
who  had  received  tho  gift  of  song  from  above ;  and  on  his 
death  his  body  was  enshrined,  and  valued  as  one  of  their 
most  precious  relies  by  the  monks  of  Whitby. 

Only  six  of  Crodmon's  poems  have  reached  us.  The  sub- 
ject of  tho  first  is  the  Creation  ;  that  of  tbo  second,  the 
Temptation  and  Fall,  to  which  is  added,  rather  inartiflei- 
ally,  a  narrative  of  the  events  recorded  in  Genesis,  to  the 
offering  of  Isaac;  the  third  relates  the  Exodus ;  the  fourth, 
the  story  of  Daniel ;  and  the  Torments  of  the  Damned,  and 
Christ's  Harrowing  of  Hell,  followed  by  his  Ascension  and 
Glory,  are  the  subjecU  of  the  other  two!  Bede  tells  us  that 
he  also  wrote  on  our  Lord's  Incarnation  and  his  Passion,  as 
also  on  the  Advent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  teaching  of 
the  Apostles.  What  remains  is  equal  in  length  to  about  otto 
half  of  the  '  Paradise  Lost.' 

Crodmon  appears  to  have  been  the  first  Englishman  who 
exchanged  the  images  of  tho  old  mythology  for  the  chaster 
beauties  of  Christian  poetry.  Perhaps  there  never  lived  an 
individual  who  exerted  a  greater  influence  on  our  national 
modes  of  thought  and  expression;  and  on  this  grouud 
alone,  if  on  no  other,  he  must  rank  with  the  greatest  names 
of  our  literature.  For  six  centuries  he  was  the  great  model 
whom  all  imitated  and  none  could  equal,  ana  fragments 
of  his  verses  may  bo  found  in  the  verses  of  almost  every 
succeeding  poet.  To  point  out  the  excellencies  which  won 
the  admiration  of  Bade,  and  which  our  forefathers  could 
only  trace  to  the  inspiration  of  Houveo,  would  require  a  cri- 
tical analysis  that  might  be  thought  tedious.  We  may 
mention  however,  as  one  of  the  greatest,  the  command 
which  he  exercises  over  his  rhythm.  With  a  lofty  (heme,  the 
march  of  Milton  himself  is  not  more  stately;  and  with 
everv  outpouring  of  joy  or  exultation  his  rhythm  (lows  on- 
ward, as  if  conscious  of  the  feelings  it  bore  along  with  it 
We  have  reason  for  believing  that  to  this  beauty  our  fore- 
fathers were  deeph  sensitive,  and  that  Csedmon  owed  to  it 
tion  of  1 


Th«  li«nl"-»«  man  lno»  had  kept  it. 
Sith*-n  Iim  Mukei  him  hail  duomml. 
On  C'ain'»  kla  the  »lau_htrr  avenged 
Th.  eternal  Lord.-ror  that  he  Abel  .lew  J 
Nor  joyM  be  in  thai  feud,  but  him  ■ 
Hi*  Muker.  foi  the  sin.  far  from  n 
7  bene*-  rtil  births  alt  proreeded, 
bttyua.  and  Klvw*  and  Orkneei  l 
So  too  the  G  am*,  that  with  Ood  f.  _ 
A  long  throw — tvt  it  he  paid  them  uieed !' 

The  Goths  soetn  to  havo  peopled  ovory  solitude  with  a 
race  of  monsters  railed  the  Fifel-kin.  The  sea,  the  moor, 
the  fen,  the  march,  or  desert  track  which  surrounded  the 
territory  of  every  Gothic  tribe,  were  their  dwelling-place. 
The  battle,  by  which  Offa  settled  the  marches  between  the 
Engle  and  the  Swede,  was  fought  at  Fifeldoor  (see  'Glee- 


no  small  portion 
tors  of  this  ere. 


t  Teat  and  turn  Out 


«tby  Hiel 
byTWkel 


tin  l0  Kemlde  (1837). 


his  popularity.  Among  the  early  imi 
great  poet  we  should  perhaps  rank  A  Id  helm, 
bishop  of  Shireburti.  His  poems  were  still  sung  by  the 
people  in  the  days  of  Malmesburv,  but  are  now  lost,  or  more 
probjbly  lie  unowned  amid  the  heaps  of  devotional  poetry 
which  fill  our  Anglo-Saxon  MSS. 

We  have  called  tho  '  Battle  of  Fins-burgh '  an  historical 
poem:  another  poem  of  the  same  class  was  written  on  the 
death  of  Byrt hnoth.t  who  bravely  fell  in  resisting  one  of  the 
Danish  inroads,  ad.  993.  (Hume,  fits!.,  i.  3.)  Works, 
now  lost,  were  written  in  the  eleventh  century,  bv  Leofnc, 
Hereward's  chaplain,  on  the  warriors  of  our  early  history  ; 
and  the  songs  commemorative  of  Hereward's  exploits,  which 
Ingulf  tells  ns  were  in  his  day  so  popular,  were  probably 
written  by  the  same  hand.  There  can  be  little  doubt  also  that 
many  of  the  Old1  English  romances,  as  *  Horn,'  '  Haveiok,' 
'  Bevis  of  Southampton,' '  Guy  of  Warwick,'  &c,  i 

•  Teat  rmbK.he.1  by  Junius  |  text  and  Innalatioa  by  Thorpe, 
t  Teat  publi.lKd  by  Thorp.,  in  b..  •  An.kcta.' 
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adaptations  of  Anglo-Saxon  poems.  Occasionally  the  sub- 
ject was  taken  from  foreign  sources,  of  which  the  1  Tale  of 
Judith.'*  probably  written  in  the  tenth  century,  affords  us 
a  splendid  example.  The  '  Tale  of  Apolloni  us  of  Tvrc  '♦  is 
in  jirose.and  a  more  translation  from  the  Latin. 

There  are  other  son>rs  preserved  in  our  chronicles,  and 
closely  allied  to  those  last  metuioned,  but  which  are 
much  shorter,  and  partake  more  of  the  lyrical  character. 
Among  fhera  mar  be  enumerated  the  Briiuauburgh  war- 
sonu'.J  Edgar's  coronation  song,$  the  two  songs  which  com- 
memorate the  death  of  this  monarch.}  and  the  elegy  written 
on  the  death  of  the  Confessor  |  The  first  and  last  of  these 
are  among  the  noblest  specimens  of  Anglo  Saxon  poetry. 

A  great  deal  of  Anglo-Saxon  verse  was  written  during 
theetevenih  century.  One  of  the  writers  seems  to  have 
been  called  Deor.  His  name  orcurs  in  a  poem*J  which  ex- 
hibits many  difficulties  of  construction,  and  perhaps  some 
blunders  of  transcription ;  but  it  mav  be  gathered  that  he 
wus  scop  or  minstrel  to  the  Danfch  princes  who  succeeded 
Knut,  and  he  appears  to  have  lost  his  place  at  court  when 
the  ConfesRo  r  mounted  the  throne  of  England.  The  name 
of  Cynewulf  has  also  been  extracted**  from  certain  poems 
found  in  the  Exeter  and  Vercelli  MSS.  It  was  hid  in  a 
kind  of  riddle,  similar  in  character  to  our  modern  acrostic. 
He  was  probably  the  compiler  of  the  two  MSS.,  and  may 
have  been  the  author  of  much  of  the  poetry  which  they 
contain. 

But  the  noblest  relic  of  this  period  is  the  Psalter  published 
some  five  years  back  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  from  a 
MS.  preserved  in  the  '  Bibliotheque  du  Roi.'  In  the  first 
part,  each  psalm  has  an  Anglo-Saxon  translation  in  prose ; 
and  also  a  preface  giving  some  account  of  its  history,  gene- 
ral scope,  and  teudency.  The  translation  often  paraphrases 
the  Latin,  so  as  to  show  more  clearly  its  doctrinal  or  pro- 
phetical meaning:  but  from  the 50th  Psalm,  the  translation 
is  metrical,  and  though  generally  literal,  exhibits  many 
cases  of  glaring  misconstruction.  The  prefaces  also  disap- 
pear, and  the  whole  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  man  very 
slenderly  provided  even  with  the  rudiments  of  learning. 
This  deficiency  however  may  now  be  considered  as  amply 
compensated  for  by  the  high  character  of  the  poetry. 
Some  of  the  p»alras  are  translated  with  a  terseness  and  also 
an  elegance,  which  place  the  translation  far  above  any  of  our 
modern  versions,  and  there  is  occasionally  a  Miltouic  sweep 
of  language,  that  has  not  often  been  surpassed  even  in  the 
choicest  specimens  of  our  sacred  poetry. 

A  note  in  the  MS.  informs  us  that  a  priest  named  Wulf- 
win  Cada  '  wrote  it  with  hit  own  hand '  (mattu  sua  COD- 
scnpsii).  We  think  it  extremely  probable  that  Wulfwin 
copied  from  some  manuscript  the  prose  version  as  far  as  it 
went,  and  then  drew  on  his  own  resources.  There  ure 
•i  uniberloss  instances  of  transcribers  altering  and  continuing 
the  work  they  were  copying.  Most  or  our  MS.  chronicles 
were  transcripts  up  to  a  certain  date,  and  were  then  con- 
tinued as  original  compositions.  The  verb  comcrij.tit 
shows  it  was  a  compilation ;  and  if  Wulfwin  bad  before 
him  a  metrical  translation,  he  would  hardly,  with  that 
passion  for  stately  language  so  common  among  his  country- 
men, have  postponed  it  to  the  prose  version.  To  Wulfwin 
Cada  we  think  may  fairlv  be  ascribed  both  the  fuults  and 
the  merits  of  the  metrical  Iran  slat  wii. 

Among  the  most  important  prose  works  of  our  Saxon 
literature  must  be  ranked  those  extraordinary  compilations 
which  are  commonly  called  (as  if  tbey  constituted  but  one 
work)  the  'Saxon  Chronicle.'  The  earliest  copy  of  a  Saxon 
Chronicle  now  extant  is  the  Plegmund  Manuscript,  in  the 
library  of  Corpus  Chnsti  College,  Cambridge.  It  is  writ- 
ten, us  Wanley  observes,  in  the  aame  band  to  the  year  Hi) I, 
and  in  bauds  equally  antient  to  the  year  924.  After  that 
date  it  seems  to  have  been  continued  and  interpolated  by 
various  transcribers,  whose  notices  of  Christ  Church,  Can- 
terbury, leave  little  doubt  that  the  volume  was  once  the 
property  of  that  cathedral.  As  Plegmund  was  consecrated 
archbishop  in  890,  and  died  in  023.  it  has  been  inferred  that 
the  original  text  was  compiled  by  his  order,  and  continued 
from  time  to  time  under  bis  direction.    The  internal  evi- 
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{  dence  favours  this  supposition.  The  notices  which  it  con- 
tains respecting  the  operations  of  Alfred  and  his  immediate 
predecessors  could  hardly  have  been  furnished  by  any  but 
those  who  were  present  at  them,  and  were  probably  the  sub- 
stance of  conversations  which  had  passed  between  the  pre- 
late and  the  king. 

The  next  copy,  in  point  of  lime,  is  the  Dunslan  MS.  in 
the  British  Museum.  This  is  also  a  Canterbury  manuscript, 
ond  appears  to  have  belonged  to  St.  Austin's  Abbey.  It  is 
written  throughout  in  the  same  bund,  and  ends  in  the  year 
■977.  As  Dunslati  was  then  archbishop,  and  as  the  hand- 
writing resembles  that  of  other  manuscripts  ascribed  to 
him,  he  has  been  named  with  some  degree  of  confidence  as 
the  transcriber.  However  this  be,  it  must  have  been  writ- 
ten by  a  man  of  scholarlike  attainment.  We  have  only  to 
compare  the  passages  which  relate  to  the  period  after 
Plegmund's  death,  with  the  corresponding  passages  hi  the 
Christ  Church  manuscript,  to  sec  at  once  its  superiority. 
This  is  particularly  striking  in  the  poetical  portions.  Tile 
noble  ode  on  tho'  bottle  of  Brunanburgh  would  have 
remained  for  ever  mutilated,  and  in  parts  unintelligible,  but 
for  the  copy  preserved  in  the  Dunstan  Chronicle. 

Besides  these  two  chronicles,  we  have  a  Worcester,  an 
Abingdon,  another  Canterbury  Chronicle,  and  a  fourth 
winch  appears  to  have  been  written  at  Peterborough.  It 
has  been  inferred  (chiefly  for  reasons  connected  with  the 
handwriting)  that  these  were  compiled  respectively  in  the 
years  1016,  1048,  lo.'.8,  and  1125.  We  have  also  divers 
transcripts  and  collations  made  by  Lambarde,  Junius, 
Jossclyn,  and  other  antiquaries  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  some  ol  which  were  evidently  taken  funi 
manuscript  authorities  no  longer  extant.  Josselyn  appears 
to  have  had  in  his  possession  a  second  Peterborough  Chro- 
nicle ;  and  Lambardc's  transcript  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
is  thought  to  have  been  made  from  an  antient  manuscript 
which  perished  in  the  fatal  fire  that  destroyed  so  many  of 
our  Cut t  hi. an  treasures. 

The  Plegmund,  the  Dunstan,  the  Abingdon,  and  the 
antient  chronicle  transcribed  by  Lambarde,  all  began  with 
Caesar's  invasion.  The  Worcester,  Peterborough,  and 
latest  Canterbury  manuscripts  begin  with  a  desciiption  of 
Britain,  extracted  chiefly  from  Bede  and  Orosius.  Then 
follow  (with  variations  in  the  different  manuscripts)  tho 
accessions  of  the  Roman  emperors,  with  the  deaths  of  the 
apostles  and  of  various  popes  to  the  year  464.  At  this  year  is 
inserted  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  Hcngist  and  Horsa, 
which  is  somewhat  difficult  to  trace  to  its  proper  source  ;  but 
the  four  entries  which  follow,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
classing  among  the  'writings  of  the  antients*  mentioned  by 
Bide,  and  the  'histories  of  tho  English'  alluded  to  by 
Nennius:  — 

'An.  455.  Now  Hengest  and  Horsa  fought  with  Wyrt- 
georn  the  king,  in  the  place  which  is  called  .Egeles-ford, 
and  his  brother  Horsa  there  they  slew  ;  and  after  that 
Hengest  took  to  the  kingdom  and  ./Esc  his  son. 

'An.  457.  Now  Hengest  and  Msc  his  son  fought  with 
the  Brits  in  the  place  that  is  called  dec  can -ford,  and  there 
slew  they  four  thousand  men,  and  the  Brits  then  forsook 
Cent-land  and  with  much  fear  fled  to  Lunden-bury. 

'  An.  405.  Now  Hengest  and  „Esc  fought  with  the 
j  Weals  nigh  Wtppeds-tlect,  and  there  twelve  Wealish  alder- 
men they  slew,  and  of  their  own  men  a  thane  was  there 
!  slam,  whose  name  was  Wipped. 

1  An.  473.  Now  Hengest  and  iEsc  fought  with  the  Weals 
and  took  untold  booty,  and  the  Weals  lied  the  Euglen,  as 
it  were  fire.' 

If  tho  reader  be  startled  at  finding  the  name  of  Engle  in 
what  must  have  been  a  Yutish  Chronicle,  he  must  recol- 
lect that  Ida.  when  laying  down  laws  for  his  West  Sexe, 
recognises  only  two  races,  the  Welsh  and  the  English. 
None  of  the  invading  tribes,  or  '  kin*,'  as  they  wero  termed, 
seem  to  have  refused  the  name  of  Englishmen,  and  in 
some  of  the  chronicles  the  very  Yutes  of  whom  we  are  now 
speaking  are  termed  the  Engle-kin.  Wo  see  no  reasou 
why  two  of  these  entries  may  not  even  belong  to  the  period 
when  the  fearful  struggle  they  commemorate  was  yet  in 
progress. 

The  antiquaries  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies seem  to  have  assumed  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  monas- 
teries kept  a  regular  record  of  contemporary  events ;  and  there 
are  certainly  grounds  for  believing  that  registers  of  a  certain 
kind  were  really  kept  by  them.  Bede's  'History'  (iv.  14) 
has  been  referred  to  in  proof  of  this.   He  tells  us,  that  In 
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the  year  C8I  a  boy,  who  was  an  inmate  01  Selsey  Abbey,  was 
seized  with  the  plague,  which  «U  then  desolating  the 
'country.  As  the  pour  lad  was  lying  on  his  bed,  he  was 
'accosted  by  two  angel-visitants,  who  bade  him  tell  the 
frightened  monks  that  the  plague  would  spread  no  farther, 
that  it  had  been  stayed  by  the  prayers  of  Oswald,  of  whose 
death  that  very  day  was  the  anniversary.  '  Let  them.'  said 
Saint  Peter,  fur  no  less  a  person  is  the  speaker, '  search  in 
their  books  (in  suis  codicibus)  in  which  are  recorded  the 
deaths  of  deceased  persons  (defunctorum  deposilio),  and 
they  will  find  that  on  this  day  be  was  taken.'  fee.  The  abbot, 
we  ore  told,  believed  the  boy's  words,  and  straightway  went 
and  searched  in  his  chronicle  (in  Aunah  suo),  and  found  that 
on  that  very  day  King  Oswald  had  been  slain,'  &c.  Here 
reference  seems  to  be  made  to  some  public  register  of  the 
convent;  and  this  register,  or  (he  earlier  MS.  it  was  copied 
from,  seems  to  have  furnished  materials  for  the  Peter- 
borough Chronicle. 

'  An.  642.  Now  was  Oswald,  king  of  the  Northhymbro, 
slain,'  &c, '  upon  the  Maser-field,  on  the  day  called  the  nones 
of  August,'  &c 

The  mention  of  the  day  on  which  an  event  occurred,  is 
rare  in  our  chronicles;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  wo  have 
here  the  very  passage  which  the  worthy  mouk  was  sent  in 
•eart  h  of. 

That  there  were  also  public  (or  perhaps  we  might  say 
national)  registers,  in  which  were  recorded  the  accessions, 
Stc.  of  the  kings,  we  also  gather  from  the  same  venerable 
historian.  We  are  told  {Hist,  iii.  4),  such  was  the  horror 
excited  by  the  cruellies  of  the  Welshman  Ceadwalla,  and 
the  apostacy  of  the  Northumbrian  kings,  that  '  it  was 
resolved  upon  by  all  who  had  to  reckon  the  chronology  of 
the  kings  (regum  tempora  comnutantibus)  that  the  memory 
of  the  faithless  kings  should  be  blotted  out,  and  the)  ear 
assigned  to  the  reign  of  the  king  next  following,'  &c;  and 
he  elsewhere  adds,  with  studied  phraseology,  '  unanirao 

m  ost,'  Hist.,  iii.  9.    In  theChro- 


consensu  flrmatum 
nicies  we  have  the  entry — 

« An.  634.  And  Oswald  also  took  to  the  kingdom  of 

the  Northhymbre,  and  he  reigned  ix.  winters.  They 
assigned  him  the  ninth,  on  account  of  the  heathenism 
which  they  practised  who  reigned  the  one  year  between 
him  and  Eadwine.' 

'  Here  we  find,  within  a  century  after  Ida  landed  at  Bam- 
borough,  a  register  kept  of  the  Northumbrian  kings,  and 
general  interest  excited  as  to  the  entries  made  in  it.  From 
details  mentioned  by  Bcde,  and  which  could  only  have  been 
supplied  by  written  documents,  it  is  clear  that  these  historical 
notices  reached  to  the  times  of  paganism.  They  must  have 
been  originally  written  in  English,  and  with  Runes,  those 
antient  character*  which  were  only  partially  given  up  when 
Christianity  introduced  the  literature  of  Rome,  and  which 
occasionally  make  their  appearance  in  our  MSS.  to  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century.  A  too  literal  translation  of  these 
venerable  documents,  no  doubt,  introduced  the  many 
Anglicisms  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Bede,  and  even  of 
the  Welshmen  Nennius  and  Asser.  On  this  ground  only 
can  we  account  for  the  intrusion  into  the  pages  of  scholars 
like  the  first  and  last  of  these  writers,  of  such  phrases  as 
'victoriain  sumpsere'  (sige  namon,  An. -Sax.),  'loco  funcris 
dominali  sunt'  (ahton  wgeUtowe  gcweald,  An. -Sax.),  &c. 

With  these  materials  at  hand,  we  may  readily  understand 
the  course  followed  in  the  compilation  of  our  early  chro- 
nicles. Who  were  the  parlies  that  continued  and  interpo- 
lated these  chronicles,  is  a  question  very  difficult  to  answer 
satisfactorily.  Archbishop  Elfric,  Saint  Wulfstan,  Hugh 
White  the  monk  of  Peterborough,  and  others  have  been 
named,  with  more  or  less  of  confidence,  by  different  critics. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  could  never  resist  a  feeling,  almost 
amounting  to  conviction,  that  the  character  of  William  was 
the  work  of  the  venerable  Wulfstan.    It  begins  thus:— 

'An.  1087.  If  any  wish  to  know  what  manner  of 

man  he  was,  or  what  state  he  held,  or  of  how  many  lands 
he  was  lord,  then  will  we  of  him  write,  as  we  him  knew, 
we  that  have  waited  on  him  (the  bim  onlooodon),  and  other- 
whiles  in  his  court  have  wonncd,'  &c. 

Thero  wero  few  English  churchmen  at  the  close  of 
William's  reign  who  could  put  forth  this  claim  to  the  con- 
fidence of  their  reader,  and  still  fewer  that  could  have  drawn 
William's  character  with  the  freedom  and  at  tbo  same  time 
with  theChristian  feeling  that  distinguishes  the  whole  of  this 
noble  composition.  Wulftlan  wasat  that  time  the  only  English 
bishop ;  and  when,  after  describing  the  cruelty  and  sternness 


of  tire  king,  he  adds  the  prayer, '  may  the  Almighty  God  show 
to  his  soul  mercy,  and  grant  him  of  his  sins  forgiveness ! '  w  bo 
does  not  feel  that  the  moral  qualities  of  the  writer  were  as 
eminent  as  the  opportunities  enjoyed  or  the  talents  that 
improved  them  ? 

Among  Anglo-Saxon  prose  writers,  we  must  not  forget 
the  name  of  Alfred.  His  chief  works  are  translations  from 
the  Latin,  and  of  these  the  most  remarkable  are  his  ver- 
sions of  Bede,  Orosius,"  and  Boethius.-r  Certain  verses  of 
the  last-named  author  he  has  also  paraphrased  in  verse  J 
Among  what  may  be  termed  his  original  works,  are  hi* 
accounts  of  the  voyages  of  the  two  Northmen  Wulfstan  and 
Ohlhere,  which  were  inserted  in  Hakluyl's  collection,  and 
have  been  the  subject  of  so  much  comment  and  criticism. 

Archbishop  Wulfstan,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Lupus,  was  a  voluminous  writer  of  homilies.  He  was 
translated  from  Worcester  to  York  in  1002,  and  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  Saint  Wulfstan  already 
mentioned.  A  still  more  celebrated  divine  was  Elfric,  the 
great  champion  who  led  the  English  church  in  its  resist- 
ance to  the  Romish  innovations  of  the  eleventh  century. 
As  might  havo  been  expected,  his  authority  was  appealed 
to,  and  with  powerful  effect,  by  the  friends  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. One  of  Archbishop  Parker's  works  is  entitled  *A 
Testimony  of  Antiquity,  showing  the  antient  Faith  of  the 
Church  of  England,  &c,  being  a  Sermon  translated  out  of 
Latin  into  English  by  ^Blfric.  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,'  &c.  It 
required  all  the  exertions  of  tbe  new  theological  school 
founded  by  Lanfranc  and  Anselra  to  keep  under  the  prin- 
ciples so  deeply  sown  by  Elfric. 

We  will  close  this  notice  of  Saxon  literature  by  observing 
that  the  influence  it  has  exercised  upon  the  modern  litera- 
ture of  the  country  has  been  much  underrated.  With- 
out maintaining,  as  some  authors  have  done,  that  Milton 
diligently  studied  Casdmun,  yet  we  do  not  fear  to  assert  that 
some  favourite  images,  and  even  certain  terms  of  expres- 
sion, may  be  traced  through  our  literature,  century  after 
century,  from  the  pages  of  the  Saxon  scop  to  those  of 
Spenser  and  of  Sbakspere.  Tbe  mistaken  criticism  which 
some  of  these  have  called  forth  might  afford  matter  for 
instructive  comment ;  and  serve  in  some  measure  to  teach 
us  the  value  of  a  literature  which  has  been  so  much  ne- 
glected. 

SAXONS  is  the  name  of  a  branch  of  the  German 
nation.  Their  name  is  derived  by  some  from  that  of  the 
Saces  on  the  Indus,  by  others  from  sachs,  an  ax,  and  br- 
others it  is  traced  to  the  word  tassen,  that  is  'settled,* 
in  contradistinction  from  those  German  tribes  who  led  a 
sort  of  nomadic  life.  The  earliest  writers  who  mention 
tbe  Saxons  describe  them  as  neighbours  of  the  Danes, 
south  of  the  Cimbrian  Chersonesus.  ( Geograph.  Rarenmu, 
iv.  1 7.)  Ptolemaeus  also  speaks  of  islands  of  the  Saxons, 
which  were  probably  the  modern  islands  of  Eiderstedr, 
Nordstrand,  Wicking  Harde,  and  Boking  Ilarde.  Oro- 
sius (vii.  32)  says  that  they  inhabited  a  marshy  country 
which  was  almost  inaccessible  to  strangers.  Towards  the 
south-west  they  seem  at  first  not  to  have  extended  beyond 
the  Elbe.  Tacitus,  though  he  speaks  of  the  Angli  and 
Varini,  who  must  have  been  close  neighbours  to  the  Saxons, 
does  not  mention  them. 

The  similarity  of  their  language  to  that  of  tho  Persians 
and  antient  Indians  affords  reason  for  believing  that  the 
Saxons  were  of  Eastern  origin ;  but  how  and  when  they  came 
to  occupy  the  north  western  extremity  of  Germany,  are 
questions  which  history  cannot  answer.  Thus  much  only  is 
certain,  that  at  first  they  occupied  a  great  part  of  the  country 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Cimbrian  Chersonesus ;  but 
when,  during  the  migration  of  the  barbarians,  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  changed  their  countries  and  migrated  to- 
wards the  south,  the  Saxons  likewise  began  to  extend  in 
the  same  direction,  and  at  last  we  find  them  occupying  the 
country  between  the  Elbe,  the  Rhino,  tho  Lippe,  and  the 
German  Ocean.  This  extensive  tract  of  land  is  called  by- 
Anglo-Saxon  writers  Old  Saxony,  to  distinguish  it  from  New 
Saxony,  or  England. 

In  the  third  century  the  Saxons  often  landed  on  tbo 
coasts  of  England  and  France,  and  ravaged  the  maritime 
districts;  but  about  tho  middle  of  the  6fih  century  (449)  a 
large  hotly  of  Saxons  and  Angles,  led  by  Hengist  and  Horsa. 
sailed  over  to  England,  and  established  permanent  settle- 
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merits  in  this  island.  The  Angle*  however  seeru  to  have 
prevailed  in  numbers  or  influence,  fur  it  was  tliey  that  gave 
tho  name  to  tlieir  new  country,  Angel-laud,  Augliu  (Eng- 
land), though  >t  was  sometimes  colled  SaxoniaTratismanna. 
The  name  Anglo  Saxons,  which  comprises  both  Angles  and 
Saxons,  wan  invented  by  later  historians  for  the  sake  of 
convenience.  The  history  of  the  Saxons  who  settled  in 
England,  and  here,  together  with  the  Angles,  became  the 
origin  of  a  new  population,  henceforth  forms  part  of  the 
history  of  England.    [Anglks;  Enolanp] 

Those  Saxons  who  remained  in  Germany  conquered, 
about  630,  conjointly  with  the  Franks,  tho  northern  part  of 
Thuringia  as  far  as  the  little  river  Unstrut,  but  soon  after 
gave  up  the  eastern  part  of  their  conquest  to  a  Slavonic 
tribe.  The  southernmost  of  the  Saxons,  about  550,  became 
tributary  to  the  Franks,  to  whom  they  paid  an  annual 
tribute  of  500  cows.  In  proportion  as  the  Saxons  advanced 
towards  the  interior  of  Germany,  and  became  belter 
acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  agriculture  and  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  they  gradually  abandoned  their  former 
piratical  mode  of  living,  but  remained  nevertheless  a 
spirited  and  warlike  people. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  we  find  the 
Saxons  divided  into  three  great  tribes,  viz.  theOstfali  on  Hie 
western  side  of  tho  Elbe,  the  Westfali  in  the  country  be- 
tween the  Rhine,  Lippe.  and  Ems,  and  the  Engeri  in  the 
centre,  between  the  two  former  tribes,  that  is,  on  both  banks 
of  the  Wescr.  Their  hoelilo  feeling  towards  the  Franks  was 
kindled  into  a  war  under  Charles  Martel,  who  conquered 
somo  Saxon  districts  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Lippc, 
and  made  their  inhabitants  tributary.  This  however  was 
only  a  prelude  to  the  great  and  bloody  wars  which,  with 
several  interruptions,  were  carried  on  by  Charlemagne  from 
772  till  803.  During  these  wars  many  thousand  Saxons 
fell  in  battle,  and  thousands  were  put  to  death  because 
they  refused  to  adopt  Christianity.  But  they  held  out 
to  the  last,  even  after  their  chief  Wiltekind  had  sub- 
mitted and  become  a  Christian.  The  treaty  of  Selx  on 
the  Saale  (803)  at  last  terminated  the  war:  the  Saxons 
agreed  to  become  Christians,  and  were  put  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  Franks.  Henceforth  their  history  forms 
a  part  of  that  of  the  Carlovingian  empire.  Todiffusea  know- 
ledge of  Christianity  among  them,  and  to  establish  the  new 
religion  more  firmly,  Charlemagne  founded  seven  bishop- 
rics, and  from  the  places  he  appointed  as  the  seats  for  these 
new  ecclesiastical  dignities,  we  may  see  the  extent  of  coun- 
try which  they  then  occupied.  The  seats  of  the  bishops 
were  Osnabriick,  Verdcn,  Bremen,  Padcrborn,  Miuden, 
Ilildcheim.  and  Minister. 

SAXONY.  Taken  in  its  most  extensive  scnic,  the  name 
of  Saxony  formerly  designated  a  very  large  tract  in  Northern 
Germany,  extending  from  theWeser  on  the  west,  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Poland  on  the  east.  No  term  in  geography  has  been 
used  with  greater  latitude  of  signification,  and  no  states  have 
been  subject  to  more  frequent  territorial  changes  than  those 
comprehended  under  this  general  name.  It  was  not  till  the 
restoration  of  peace  in  1495,  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  I., 
that  Germany  was  divided  into  ten  circles,  when  the  exten- 
sive tiact  of  country  hitherto  called  Saxony  was  divided 
into  three  circles,  those  of  Westphalia,  Lower  Saxony,  and 
Upper  Saxony.  The  last  of  these,  which  might  more  pro- 
perly have  been  called  East  Saxony,  comprised  the  electo- 
rates of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony,  the  duchy  or  Pomerania, 
and  several  small  principalities. 

Thk  Kixodom  of  Saxony  was  formed  of  the  electorate 
of  the  same  name.  The  ducby  of  Saxony,  to  which  the  elec- 
toral dignity  and  tho  office  of  hereditary  marshal  of  the 
empire  were  attached,  was  however  no  part  of  the  antient 
German  duchy  of  that  name  (which  was  composed  of  Lauen- 
burg  and  a  tract  on  the  other  side  of  the  Elbe),  but  a 
Wood  or  Vandal  province  which  Albert  the  Bear,  margrave 
of  Salzwedel,  of  the  house  of  Asc.tnia,  had  conquered,  and 
left  to  hi>.  son  Henihard.  This  Beruhard  received  from  the 
emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  (after  Henry  the  Lion  had 
been  declared  under  the  ban  of  the  empire)  the  dignity  of 
dukuor  Saxony,  to  which  were  attached  a  part  of  Engem 
anil  Westphalia,  extending  from  the  Weser,  w  hich  separated 
it  from  Eustpualia,  westwards  to  the  Rhino.  But  Bombard 
not  being  powerful  enough  to  maintain  the  rights  attached 
to  his  dignity,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  duchy  assigned 
to  him  in  WeMphalia,  most  of  the  Saxon  allodial  proprietors 
been  mo  immediate  estates  of  the  empire,  by  which  the  duchy 
was  dissolved,  and  its  name  transferred  to  the  country  inhe- 


rited by  Bernbard  from  his  father,  to  which,  from  that  time,  the 
ducal  dignity  was  attached.  Tho  house  of  Ascania  becoming 
extinct  on  the  death  of  Albert  III.,  in  1422,  the  emperor 
Sigismuud  invested  Frederick  the  Warlike,  margrave  of 
Meissen,  with  the  electoral  title  and  the  duchy  of  Saxony. 
The  splendour  of  his  new  dignity,  united  with  his  eminent 
personal  qualities,  rendered  Frederick  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful princes  in  Germany.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  electoral 
dominions  by  his  son  Frederick  the  Mild,  who  reigned  from 
142ft  to  1464.  On  his  death,  his  dominions  were  divided 
between  his  two  sons,  Albert  and  Ernest,  who  were  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Albert  ine  and  Ernestine  lines,  the  former  of  which 
still  reigns  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  tho  latter  is  di- 
vided into  the  four  branches  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  Coburg- 
Gotha,  Meiningoti,  and  Weimar.  The  electoral  dignity 
was  inherited  by  Ernest,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Frederick  tho  Wise,  who  founded,  in  1502,  the  university  of 
Wittenberg,  where  Luther  and  Melanchthon  commenced  the 
Reformation ;  and  though  Frederick  did  not  openly  espouse 
the  cause  of  Luther,  yet  it  was  probably  owing  to  Ins  personal 
influence  with  the  emperors  Maximilian  and  Charles  V., 
and  to  his  able  and  prudent  conduct,  that  the  great  reformer 
did  not  experience  the  fate  of  John  Hus*.  Frederick  was 
succeeded,  in  1525,  by  his  brother  John  the  Constant,  who 
died  in  1532.  At  Frederick  s  death,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  had  taken  such  deep  root,  that  neither  the 
anathemas  of  the  Vatican,  the  ban  of  the  empire,  nor  the 
disastrous  wars  which  were  not  ended  till  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  in  1648,  could  extirpate  tbem.  Accordingly, 
though  John  Frederick  the  Magnanimous,  being  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  the  army  of  Charles  V.  iu  the  battlo 
of  Miihlburg,  in  1547,  was  deprived  of  his  electoral  dignity, 
which,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  dominions,  was  given 
to  his  cousin  Maurice,  margrave  of  Meissen,  yet  Maurice 
powerfully  supported  the  Protestant  cause,  and,  after  a  short 
campaign,  obliged  Charles  V.,  in  1552,  to  sign  the  Conven- 
tion of  Paasau,  which  has  been  siuco  considered  as  the  bul- 
wark of  the  religious  freedom  of  Germany. 

In  1 09  7  the  elector  Augustus  I.  was  induced,  by  the  temp- 
tation of  obtaining  the  crown  of  Poland  on  the  death  of  Solii- 
eski,  tocmbrace  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Charles  XII., 
king  of  Sweden,  not  only  conquered  Poland,  but  invaded  Sax- 
ony, which  suffered  very  severely  till  1 708,  when  it  was  relieved 
by  the  march  of  Charles  into  Russia,  and  his  defeat  there ; 
after  which  Augustus  resumed  the  crown  of  Poland,  which 
he  retained  till  his  death  in  1733.  Saxony  remained  neutral 
in  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria  which  commenced 
in  1740;  but  was  unfortunately  tempted,  by  the  promises  or 
Austria,  to  lake  part  in  the  Seven  Years*  War,  in  which, 
instead  of  obtaining  an  accession  of  territory,  the  Saxon 
court  saw  its  dominions  ravaged  and  its  subjects  ruined  in 
the  contest  with  Prussia.  The  peace  of  1763  left  the  country 
burdened  with  an  enormous  debt,  which  made  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  a  total 
change  in  the  political  system,  of  reducing  the  military 
establishment,  and  endeavouring  to  lessen  the  burden  of 
tho  public  debt.  In  the  war  with  France  in  1793,  Saxony 
furnished  only  a  small  contingent,  and  took  no  decided 
part ;( but  in  1806  the  elector  sent  all  his  troops  to  support 
the  king  of  Prussia.  The  ruin  of  the  Prussian  power  by  the 
battle  of  Jena  enabled  Napoleon  to  gain  the  Saxons  to  his 
cause  by  the  grant  of  many  considerable  advantages.  Prus- 
sian Poland  was  added  to  the  dominions  of  Saxony,  under 
the  title  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  the  title  of  elec- 
tor was  changed  to  that  of  king.  Further  cessions  from 
Austria,  in  16U'J,  nearly  doubled  the  territory  of  Saxony  ; 
but  the  adherence  of  the  king  to  tho  cause  of  Bonaparte 
proved  fatal  to  him  in  1813,  when  the  Russians  occupied 
Poland,  and,  with  the  Prussians,  made  Saxony  the  theatre 
of  the  great  struggle  with  the  French  emperor.  In  that 
year  the  battles  of  Liilzen  and  Bautzen  were  fought,  and 
were  succeeded  by  the  attacks  on  Dresden,  the  great  battles 
of  I<eipzig.  and  the  retreat  of  Bonaparte  to  the  Rhine.  The 
people  of  Saxony  had  hoped  that  their  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  Germany,  as  proved  by  the  desertion  of  their  troops 
from  the  French  army  in  the  battle  of  the  18lh  of  October, 
would  secure  the  integrity  of  their  territory.  The  fate  of 
Saxony  wai  to  be  decided  in  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  it 
was  at  first  proposed  that  the  whole  kingdom  should  be 
united  with  Prussia,  for  which  a  territory  in  Westphalia, 
with  300,000  inhabitants,  was  offered  to  the  king  us  un  in- 
demnity, which  was  refused.  At  length  it  was  decided 
that  tho  kingdom  should  be  divided,  and  on  the  18th  of 
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May,  1815.  the  king  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Prussia, 
by  which  he  gave  up  more  than  half  his  dominions  in  point 
of  extent,  and  nearly  the  half  of  the  population,  or  a  terri- 
tory of  78*0  square  miles,  with  845.218  inhabitant. 

inhabitants. — The  population,  acrordinjr  to  the  census  of 
18.T7,  was  1.652,114.  of  whom  1,617.892  were  Germans, 
33.352  of  Slavonian  descent.  825  Jews,  and  72  Greeks. 
The  Slavonians  were  the  original  inhabitants,  ond  their 
subjection  was  effected  in  the  tenth  century  by  king  Henry  I. 
They  arc  now  known  under  the  ntmo  of  Wends,  and  live 
apart  from  the  German*:  they  do  not  intermarry  with 
them,  though  they  inhabit  the  same  towns  or  villages.  Thus 
titer  hare  preserved  their  language  and  several  peculiar 
customs.  They  are  only  found  in  that  \^rt  of  Saxony 
which  is  east  of  the  Elbe,' especially  in  Bautzen  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  town. 

Surfae  and  Soil.— The  river  Kibe,  traversing  the  king- 
dom  from  south-east  to  north  west,  divides  it  into  two  un- 
equal portions,  between  which  a  considerable  difference 
exists  in  wealth  and  productive  powers. 

The  eastern  and  smaller  portion,  which  comprehends  the 
south-western-part  of  the  country,  formerly  called  Lusatia, 
is  less  favoured  by  nature.  The  most  elevated  part  of  the 
country  lies  contiguous  to  the  boundary  of  Bohemia,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Mountains  of  Lusatia.  It  does 
not  however  present  a  chain  of  mountains,  but  is  an  elevated 
flat,  which  towards  the  south  descends  into  Bohemia  with 
a  rather  rapid  slope,  but  towards  the  north  forms  extensive 
plains,  which  are  nearly  level,  lowoiing  with  an  almost 
imperceptible  slope.  On  these  plains  rise  several  masces 
of  rocks  in  the  form  of  small  table-lands,  and  in  some  places 
there  are  numerous  small  conical  hills.  The  base  of  the 
rocks  is  granite  or  gneiss,  but  the  more  elevated  parts  con- 
sist of  basalt.  The  most  elevated  summits,  proceeding  from 
east  to  west,  are  Mount  0)bin  and  the  Hochwald  near 
Zittau,  which  rise  respectively  to  1680  and  2520  feet;  Mount 
Lausche,  which  attains  2637  feet ;  the  Schlossberg  near 
Slolpen,  which  is  1146  feet  high;  the  Great  Winterberg  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Elbe,  which  is  1836  feet ;  the 
Lilienstein,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  opposite  Konig- 
stein,  which  is  1338  feet  high;  Mount  Catta  near  Pirna, 
which  attains  1176  feet,  and  the  Porschbcrg  near  Pillnitz, 
which  has  an  elevation  of  11  £2  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
The  western  declivity  of  this  region  is  intersected  by  nu- 
merous depressions,  ravines,  and  valleys,  and,  on  account  of 
its  picturesque  beauties,  is  frequently  resorted  to  by  travel- 
lers. It  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Saxon  Switzerland, 
and  extends  along  the  Elbe  from  Pirna  to  tho  Winterberg, 
and  from  6  to  8  miles  from  tho  river.  The  northern  boun- 
dary-line of  this  region  may  be  indicated  with  tolerable 
exactness  by  a  line  drawn  from  Dresden  eastward  to 
Bautzen.  It  is  in  general  a  poor  country,  partly  covered 
with  forests  of  rather  indifferent  growth,  and  partly  with 
heath,  but  there  are  tracts  which  make  good  sheep-walks. 
The  sheep  arc  noted  for  the  quality  of  their  wool,  which  is 
well  known  under  tho  name  of  Saxony  wool,  and  fetches 
the  highest  price  in  the  market.  Agriculture  is  very  limited ; 
potatoes  ana  oats  succeed  best,  and  in  some  parts  flax. 
There  is  however  a  large  tract  of  superior  fertility,  which 
occupies  the  roost  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  both 
sides  of  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Neisse,  and  constitutes 
a  wide  depression  in  the  elevated  region.  The  surface  is 
hilly,  but  in  general  it  produces  all  kinds  of  grain,  and 
nearly  as  much  as  is  required  for  the  consumption  of  the 
large  and  populous  manufacturing  villages  which  surround 
the  town  of  Zittau  on  tho  east,  north,  and  west.  The  plain 
of  Bautzen,  which  lies  along  the  northern  baso  of  the 
elevated  region,  is  still  more  fertile,  and  supplies  corn  for 
the  consumption  of  the  manufacturing  districts.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  this  region  is  far  from  being  considerable. 
Some  coal  and  iron  are  found,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Zittau ;  and  along  the  river  Elbe  there  are  some 
quarries  of  sandstone,  the  produce  of  which  is  exported. 

The  country,  which  extends  from  the  ba*e  of  this  region 
northwards  to  the  boundary-line  of  Prussia  is  a  plain,  on 
which  there  are  a  few  isolated  hills,  among  which  the  Keu- 
lenberg,  near  the  town  of  Konigsbriick,  attains  the  height 
of  1362  feet  above  the  sea.  The  soil  of  this  plain  it  sandy 
or  gravelly,  and  mostly  unfit  for  cultivation  :  about  half 
the  surface  is  covered  with  woods,  consisting  almost  entirety 
of  coniferous  trees,  from  which  tar  and  pitch  arc  made, 
and  exported.  In  the  cultivable  tracts  potatoes,  oats, 
buckwheat,  and  millet,  with  some  rye,  are  grown.  The 


sheep- walks  are  extensive,  but  of  inferior  quality.  Cattle, 
goats,  and  pigs  are  numerous. 

The  western  or  larger  portion  of  Saxony,  which  is  situated 
west  of  the  river  Elbe,  is  naturally  divided  into  three  re- 
gions, the  mountainous,  the  hilly,  and  the  plain.  The 
mountain-region  lies  within  the  Ertgebirge,  extends  over 
the  northern  slope  of  that  range,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
south  bv  Bohemia.  The  northern  boundary-liue  of  this  re- 
gion runs  from  Pirna  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  westward 
to  Tharant.  and  thence  to  the  south  of  west  through  Frey- 
berg,  Oederen,  and  Zschopau  to  Zwickau,  whence  it  declines 
more  to  the  south,  terminating  at  Scbeitx  in  the  principality 
of  Reuss.  The  whole  of  this  region  is  occupied  with  moun- 
tain masses,  wilii  rather  ateep  declivities,  which  are  furrowed 
in  a  direction  from  south  to  north  by  wide  and  open  valleys, 
and  in  other  directions  by  smaller  valleys.  The  highest 
mountains  occur  on  or  near  the  boundary  of  Bohemia.  The 
most  elevated  summit  is  the  Fichtelberg,  near  12s  W  E. 
long.,  which  attains  an  elevation  of  3966  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  Nearly  north  of  it.  near  Annaberg.  stand  the  Puhl- 
berg,  2706  feet  high,  and  farther  east,  near  GeorRenfeld,  the 
Lugstein,  2934  feet;  and  near  Altenberg.  the  Kaulenbcre 
and  the  Geisingherg,  which  are  respectively  2922  and 
2730  feet  above  the  ten-level.  West  of  the  Fichtelberg  are 
the  Cluereberg  near  Eibenstock,  which  attains  3345  feet; 
and  near  SchSneck,  the  Kamnielsberg  and  the  Schnecken 
atein,  respectively  3165  and  2886  feet  high.  A  large  portion 
of  this  region  cannot  be  cultivated  on  account  of  the  steep 
elopes  of  the  mountains,  but  the  soil  in  some  parts  tp 
pears  to  be  fertile,  as  extensive  tracts  are  covered  with 
beech-forests,  whilst  others  are  covered  with  excellent 
pine-trees.  These  forests  supply  fuel  for  the  numerous 
mines  of  this  district.  [Erzokbihqe.]  In  the  valleys  of 
this  region,  whose  mean  elevation  is  stated  to  be  between 
1500  and  1600  feet  above  the  sea,  cultivation  ia  limited  to 
flax,  potatoes,  and  oats,  other  grains  not  succeeding  on  ac- 
count of  the  rigour  of  the  climate.  As  these  valle\«  are 
rather  thickly  inhabited,  the  population  is  chiefly  sup- 
plied with  groin  from  the  regions  lying  farther  north,  and 
when  the  crops  in  these  parts  fail,  the  inhabitant!  of  the 
mountain-region  suffer  from  dearth. 

The  hilly  region,  which  extends  along  the  northern  ba*e 
of  the  mountains,  reaches  northward  to  a  line  drawn  from 
Meissen  on  tho  Elbe  westward  to  Dobeln,  K  old  ill  on  the 
Mulda,  and  Bornn.  This  region  exhibits  an  agreeable  alter- 
nation of  hills,  vales,  and  plains  of  moderate  extent.  Its 
fertility  in  general  is  not  great,  though  there  ere  tome  pro- 
ductive tracts,  among  which  the  plains  near  Chemnitz  and 
Zwickau  are  distinguished.  But  the  whole  region  ia  culti- 
vated with  great  care,  as  its  agricultural  produce  finds  a 
ready  sale  in  the  populous  towns  and  villages  of  the  moun- 
tain region.  Its  mean  elevation  above  the  sea-level  is  stated 
to  be  between  750  and  800  feet,  and  though  the  winters  are 
severe  in  most  parts,  they  are  not  severe  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  cultivation  of  the  common  kinds  of  grain.  Some 
parts,  especially  those  along  the  river  Elbe,  which  are  much 
lower,  are  noted  for  their  orchards,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  of  Meissen  a  considerable  quantity  of  wine  is 
made.  It  is  the  most  northern  place  in  Europe  where  a 
drinkable,  though  inferior,  wine  ia  made  to  any  extent.  The 
region  is  not  rich  in  minerals,  with  the  exception  of  coals, 
which  are  found  in  exlcnsivo  beds  not  far  from  Dresden 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Zwickau.  Sheep,  cattle,  and  horses 
are  abundant  in  these  parts. 

The  northern  portion  of  Saxony  west  of  the  Elbe  is  a 
plain,  and  constitutes  the  most  southern  pert  of  the  great 
plain  which  extends  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  It 
contains  however  more  hills  than  occur  farther  north. 
The  hills  are  isolated,  and  generally  low,  except  the  Colm- 
berg,  west  of  Oschatz,  which  attains  an  elemtion  of  1 134 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  general  level  of  the  country 
near  the  hilly  region  is  about  600  feet,  and  where  it  borders 
on  Prussia  it  varies  between  290  and  360  feet.  It  is  the 
most  fertilo  portion  of  Saxony,  and  though  it  contains  se- 
veral tracts  covered  with  heath,  tome  extensive  districts  are 
distinguished  by  fertility.  The  most  fruitful  part  ts  the 
plain  of  Lommatsch,  not  ntr  from  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and 
contiguous  to  it  is  that  of  Meissen,  which  is  not  much  in- 
ferior. The  plain  of  Leisnig,  on  the  Freyberger  Mulda.  the 
country  surrounding  the  town  of  Leipzig,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Elster,  south  of  Leipzig,  near  the  town  of  Pegau,  are 
likewise  among  the  most  fertile  tracts  of  Northern  Ger- 
many, Agriculture  it  the  principal  occupation  of  the  in- 
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habitants,  but  it  is  united  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  horses. 
Sheep  abound  in  tlie  loss  fertile  tracts.  The  forests,  which 
cover  a  considerable  portion  of  the  other  parts  of  Saxony, 
are  here  of  compaialively  small  extent. 

Climate. — The  climate  roust  vary  greatly  in  a  country 
who.se  lowest  point,  the  town  of  Strehla  on  the  Elbe,  is  only 
286  feet  above  the  sea-level,  while  the  highest,  the  Fichtel- 
berg,  attains  nearly  4000  feet.  According  to  meteorological 
observations,  whirh  have  boon  regularly  continued  for 
several  years  at  different  places,  it  appears  that  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  northern  plain  does  not  differ  much  from  that 
of  the  hilly  region.  The  mean  annual  temperature  in  boih 
regions  appears  to  be  47*5",  or  four  degrees  lower  than  that 
of  London.  The  winter  is  rather  severe,  the  mean  tempe- 
rature being  30°  or  a  little  loss,  whilst  that  of  London  Is 
39".  Tha  temperature  of  the  spring  is  49°,  and  that  of 
London  54°.  The  temperature  of  the  summer  is  62°,  or  one 
degree  more  than  that  of  London.  The  temperature  of  the 
autumn  is  between  49°  and  50°,  or  nearly  six  degrees  higher 
than  at  London.  Those  districts  which  lie  along  the  batiks 
of  the  Elbe  are  the  lowest  parts  of  the  region,  and  accord- 
ingly the  temperature  of  Dresden  and  Meissen  is  from  two 
to  three  degrees  higher  than  those  given  in  the  above  state- 
ment. The  climate  of  the  towns  near  the  mountain-region, 
as  that  of  Freybcr-^  and  Chemnitz,  does  not  materially  differ 
from  that  of  the  countries  farther  north,  but  in  the  valleys  of 
the  mountain-region  the  temperature  is  considerably  lower. 
At  Allenburg,  which  is  2475  feet  above  the  sea-level,  the 
mean  annual  temperature  docs  not  exceed  40°,  that  of  the 
winter  is  25",  of  the  spring  41".  of  the  summer  54",  or  equal 
to  the  spring  of  London.  The  moan  temperature  of  the 
autumn  is  about  41°.  The  quantity  of  rain  which  annu- 
ally falls  is  stated  to  be  24  inches,  but  as  the  observa- 
tions from  which  this  result  has  been  drawu  have  been 
made  chiefly  in  the  mountain  region,  it  is  supposed  that 
it  is  somewhat  too  high  when  applied  to  the  whole  country, 
and  that  in  the  hilly  region  and  the  plain  it  probably 
falls  short  of  20  inches.  Tho  prevailing  winds  are  from 
the  west  and  south-west ;  those  from  uorth-west  and  from 
south  and  south-east  are  aUo  common ;  northern,  north- 
eastern, and  eastern  winds  are  rare. 

River*.— The  principal  river  is  the  Elbe,  which  is  navi- 
gable for  large  river  boats  through  the  whole  of  its  course, 
as  fur  os  it  Tics  within  the  boundaries  of  Saxony.  It  is 
joined,  within  Saxony  only,  by  a  few  small  rivers;  but 
several  rivers  which  have  their  origin  iu  the  mountain- 
regions  of  that  country,  and  traverse  it  from  south  to  north, 
fall  into  the  Elbe  after  it  has  left  Saxony.  Though  not 
navigated  by  river-barges,  they  are  used  to  Boat  down  timber 
and  Hro-wood.  The  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Elbe  are  the 
Black  Elstar,  with  iU  tributary  the  Ruder,  from  the  east, 
and  from  the  west  the  Preyberger  and  the  Zwickauer 
Mulda.  which  unite  within  Saxony,  and  the  White  Elster, 
with  its  tributary  the  Pleissc. 

Natural  Production*.  —  Tho  vegetable  kingdom  yields 
com,  but  not  sufficient  for  the  home  consumption,  potatoes, 
rape-seed,  hops,  tlax,  hemp,  chicory,  tobacco,  madder, 
woad,  saffron,  medicinal  herb*,  anise,  coriander,  poppy,  &o. 
Though  the  meadows  are  not  etiual  to  those  of  ilolslein, 
they  are  however  most  carefully  cultivated,  and  in  the 
Erzgebirge  are  mown  three,  four,  even  Ave  or  nx  limes  in 
the  year.  Within  these  few  years  Spanish  clover  lias  been 
very  much  cultivated.  Culinary  vegetables  are  abundant, 
and  large  quantities  are  exported.  With  the  exception  of 
the  mountainous  district,  Saxony  resembles  a  vast  orchard, 
the  produce  of  which  is  a  never-failing  source  of  wealth  to 
the  inhabitants.  The  culture  of  the  vine  was  introduced  in 
the  eleventh  century.  The  annual  produce,  though  not  so 
great  a*  formerly,  is  still  150,000  casks  of  16  gallons.  The 
culture  of  silk  has  not  proved  successful,  the  climate  not 
being  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  mulberry-tree;  yet 
the  government  is  endeavouring  to  encourage  it  by  the  offer 
ofcousiderable  premiums.  Almost  a  fourth  part  of  the  coun- 
try is  covered  with  forests,  consisting  chielly  of  pine  and  tir. 
Of  other  timber-trees  the  roost  common  aro  the  beech  and 
the  birch ;  the  maple,  tlie  elm,  and  tho  ash  are  less  com- 
mon, and  the  oak  very  rare. 

Animal*.— Tho  breed  of  cattle  has  been  very  much  im- 
proved within  tho  hut  century.  The  hordes  are  good, 
but  there  is  no  distinguished  race,  and  the  best  are  still 
imported  from  Mecklenburg,  Moldavia,  and  Bessarabia. 
There  are  swine  aud  goats  in  many  parts  of  "the  country, 
and  domestic  poultry  abounds.     Boars  aud  wolves  are 


wholly  extirpated;  wild-boars  are  less  numerous  than 
formerly;  foxes,  badgers,  and  hares  are  found  in  great 
abundance;  lynxes  and  wild  cats  are  rare;  birds  of  prey, 
with  the  exception  of  eagles,  which  are  seldom  seen,  are 
everywhere  met  with.  There  are  also  bustards,  storks 
heathcocks,  pheasants,  partridges,  and  wild  geese,  ducks,  and 
swacs.  The  breeding  of  bees,  formerly  of  great  importance, 
has  now  declined.  But  of  all  the  productions  of  the  animal 
kingdom  the  most  important  is  the  breed  of  merino  sheep, 
introduced  iu  1765  by  prince  Xaver.  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
who  applied  to  the  court  of  Madrid  for  some  Spanish  sheep, 
and  received  as  a  present  300  merinos,  with  six  shepherds 
and  six  dogs.  Subsequent  importations  were  made  from 
Spain,  so  that  at  present  there  are  above  '2,000,000  sheep 
of  the  improved  breed,  and  Saxon,  or  Electoral  wool,  as 
it  is  called,  is  preferred  in  England  even  to  the  Spanish ; 
nay,  merinos  have  even  been  sent  from  Saxony  to  Spam 
because  the  breed  has  suffered  much  in  that  country  from 
the  long  wars. 

Mineral*  are  extremely  productive,  though  not  so  much 
so  as  formerly,  because  the  mines,  being  worked  to  a  greater 
depth,  require  more  labour  and  expense.  Tlie  number 
of  workmen  employed  in  the  mines  is  about  9000,  and  tho 
annual  valuo  of  the  minerals  1,800,000  dollars; — these 
are,  some  gold,  copper  615  cwt.,  iron  80,000  cwt.,  lead 
15,000  cwt.,  tin  2500  cwt.,  cobalt  90UO  cwt.,  arsenic  6000 
cwt,  vitriol  20,000  cwt.,  likewise  bismuth,  nickel,  zinc,  an- 
timony, quicksilver,  calamine,  rock  crystal,  amethvst,  cor- 
nelian, garnets,  diamonds,  jasper,  chalcedony,  Labrador 
atone,  good  potlcrs'-eartb,  the  finest  porcelain  clay  in  Eu- 
rope, basalt,  serpentine,  granite,  marble,  alabaster,  lluor  spar, 
sandsloue,  limestone,  *latc.  porphyry,  black  amber,  brim- 
stoue,  alum,  saltpetre,  and  coals.  All  tho  salt  springs  are 
in  the  part  of  the  kingdom  ceded  to  Prussia,  from  which  all 
the  salt  is  imported. 

Manufacture*.—  Next  to  England  and  the  Netherlands, 
Saxony  has,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  the  most  exten- 
sive manufactures.   That  of  linen  has  declined,  but  still 
employs  60.000  persons.  Tho  most  important  branch  is  that 
of  damask  table-linen  at  Gross-Sclionau  (a  thousand  looms). 
Thread  lace  of  extraordinary  beauty  is  manufactured  in  the 
Obcrerzgebirge  and  the  Voigtland.    The  annual  value  of 
the  hneu  manufactures  is  3,000.000  dollars.  Woollen  manu- 
factures ate  very  extensive,  and  those  of  cotton  have  rapidly 
increased  within  the  last  fifty  years.    There  are  silk- manu- 
factures on  a  small  scale;  sixty  paper-manufactories;  and 
tanneries,  breweries,  and  distilleries  in  almost  all  the  towns. 
'  The  manufactures  connected  with  the  mines  are  of  great 
'  importance,  especially  at  Freiburg,  which  is  the  central 
'  point  of  tins  kind  of  industry,  as  also  for  fuunderies  of  ran- 
I  non  and  balls,  and  for  separating  the  more  valuable  metals 
i  from  tho  ore.    Cobalt  is  made  into  smalts,  and  some  places 
are  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  verdigris.    The  manufac- 
ture of  straw  bonnets,  mats.  &c.  employs  10,000  bands. 
Commerce.— The  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  country 
j  is  Leipzig.    The  inland  trade  amounts  to  12,000.000  of 
dollars,  of  which  g,o«io.000  pass  through  tlie  hands  of  tho 
l  merchants  of  Leipzig,  and  2.000,000  through  those  of  Jewish 
!  merchants.     The  wholo  foreign  and  domestic  trade  of 
Leipzig  at  three  fairs  amounts  to  18,000,000  of  dollars.  The 
|  book  trade  is  likewise  to  the  amount  of  some  millions.  Tho 

{irincipal  exports  are.  Hue  woollen  manufactures  to  Eng- 
and,  Spain,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  400,000  dollars.  Linen, 
lace,  &c.  to  Italy,  England.  Spain,  and  France,  3.500.U00 
dollars ;  thread,  wool,  worsted,  smalts,  porcelain,  straw  manu- 
factures, wooden  wares,  glass,  fruit,  timber,  and  mineral 
products.  The  imports  aro  salt,  cotton,  silk,  tlax,  hemp, 
colonial  produce,  salt  and  dried  fish,  fancy  goods,  &c.  The 
value  of  the  exports  is  said  to  exceed  that  of  the  imports  by 
3.000,000  of  dollars. 

Religion. — There  is  no  stato  religion ;  the  great  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  aro  Lutherans,  but  the  royal  family 
having  embraced  tho  Roman  Catholic  faith  in  1697,  that 
religion  was  in  consequence  tolerated,  and  sinco  the  treaty 
of  Po*en,  in  1811,  the  Lutheran  aud  Romish  religions  are 
placed  on  an  equal  footing,  and  the  professors  of  both  enjoy 
the  same  rights.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  does  uot 
however  exceed  30.000. 

I'.ilucatioH.— Saxony  holds  a  very  high  rank  with  rvgnrd 
to  the  number  and  the  excellence  of  its  institutions  for  edu- 
cation, and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  thero'being 
very  few  countries  where  the  lower  classes  are  so  generally 
taught  to  read  and  write.   The  number  of  priuting-otlices 
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and  bookseller!  greatly  exceeds  that  in  any  other  country 
or  equal  extent.  Them' have  been  eminent  Saxon  writers  in 
almost  every  branch  of  learning;  without  entering  into  par- 
ticulars, but  rather  referring  to  the  accounts  of  Dresden, 
Leipzig,  and  other  cities,  we  will  mention  in  general  the 
number  of  such  institutions  in  the  whole  kingdom  :— Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig,  1 ;  high  schools  at  Grimma  and  Meis- 
sen, 2 ;  gymnasia,  1 1 ;  seminaries  for  schoolmasters,  4 ; 
Mining  Academy,  1 ;  institution  for  teaching  the  manage- 
ment of  forests,  I;  military  schools,  2;  deaf  and  dumb 
school,  ) ;  agricultural  school,  1  ;  Sunday-schools  and 
schools  of  industry,  21 ;  Roman  Catholic  schools,  besides 
those  in  Upper  Lusalio,  15;  Academy  of  Arts  at  Dresden, 
1 ;  besides  free  schools  for  the  poor  in  all  tho  principal  towns, 
and  numerous  societies  for  the  promotion  of  various  branches 
of  art  and  science  in  the  chief  cities. 

Revenue. — The  revenue  arising  from  the  public  estates, 
tho  regalia,  and  taxes  is  about  5.100,000  dollars  per  annum, 
and  the  expenditure  not  quite  5,000,000.  This  has  been 
much  reduced  of  late  years,  and  the  public  debt,  which  in 
1821  amounted  to  214  millions  of  dollars,  is  now  only 
1  l.OOO.Ot'O.  The  military  establishment  is  13,000  men, 
the  greater  part  generally  absent  on  furlough,  except  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  exercises. 

The  constitution  is  a  monarchy  with  a  representation 
divided  into  two  Clumbers,  without  the  consent  of  which  no 
law  ran  bo  issued,  altered,  or  authentically  interpreted. 
The  executive  power  is  in  the  king,  and  in  urgent  cases, 
where  the  intended  object  might  be  defeated  by  delny,  he 
may  issue  ordinance*  without  waiting  for  the  assent  of  the 
Chambers,  for  which  however  the  ministers  arc  responsible. 
The  king  cannot  become  the  sovereign  of  another  stale 
without  the  consent  of  the  Chambers.  The  crown  is  here- 
ditary in  the  male  line  of  the  Albertine  house  of  Saxony. 
If  that  becomes  extinct,  the  succession  devolves  on  the 
house  of  Weimar,  then  on  that  of  Gotha,  after  which  it 
passes  to  the  collateral  branches,  and  lastly  to  the  female 
line.  Saxony  is  a  member  of  the  German  Confederation,  and  as 
such  furnisher  a  contingent  of  12.000  men  and  a  contribu- 
tion of  2000  florins.  Iihas  the  fourth  place  in  the  German 
Diet,  between  Bavaria  and  Hanover,  and  has  four  votes  in 
the  full  council. 

Division*  of  the  Kingdom. — The  whole  kingdom  is  dividod 
into  five  provinces,  called  circles,  viz.  Meissen,  Leipzig,  tho 
Erzgebirge,  Voigtland,  and  Lusatia,  which  are  subdivided 
intobailliwicks,  in  all  42.  No  country  in  Europe,  except  the 
Netherlands,  is  more  densely  populated.  On  an  average 
there  are  263  inhabitants  to  an  English  square  mile.  In  the 
Erzgebirge  .110  to  a  square  mile,  and  in  the  territory  of 
Schoubiirg  464  to  a  square  mile.  There  are  141  citios  and 
large  towns,  51  smaller  towns,  and  3260  villages.  The  prin- 
cipal towns,  all  of  which  are  described  in  their  alphabetical 
order,  arc, — Dresden  (without  military  and  strangers), 
69,253  ;  Leipzig.  47,514:  Chemnitz,  22,265  ;  Freiburg, 
11,446;  Plaits*,  9030;  Zittait.  8674 ;  Bautzen,  84G0; 
Meissen,  7740 ;  Schnerberg,  6910:  Annabero,  6700; 
Zwickau,  6410;  Glauchau,  6300;  Pirna.  5560.  Other 
towns  with  more  than  5000  inhabitants  are,  Grosscnhain, 
57C0;  Mitweida,  5600;  Dobelm,  5559 ;  Frankenberg,  5550; 
Zschoppau.  5384  :  and  Oschatz.  5360. 

SAXONY,  PROVINCE  OF,  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
is  situated  between  50"  30'  and  535  N.  lat.,  and  between 
9*  50'  and  13"  50'  E.  long. ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-east  by  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  south- 
west by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  on  the  south  by  Gotha, 
Reuss,  Weimar,  and  Hesse  Cassel,  and  on  the  west  by 
Hanover  and  Brunswick.  It  is  divided  into  the  govern- 
ments of  Magdeburg,  Mer*eburg,  and  Erfurt,  and  is  com- 
posed of  almost  the  whole  of  the  portion  of  Saxony  ceded  to 
Prussia  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  to  which  the  princi- 
palities lying  to  tho  north  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt  and  to 
the  west  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Havel  have  been  added ;  the 
whole  forms  an  area  of  9700  square  miles  with  1,564,187 
inhabitants.  The  three  duchies  of  Anhalt,  a  great  hurt  of 
Schwarzburg.  the  bailliwiek  of  Alstedt  belonging  to  Weimar, 
and  that  of  Kalv'ordo  belonging  to  Brunswick,  lie  entirely 
within  tho  territory  of  this  province. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Elbe,  which  traverses  the  pro- 
vince from  south  to  north,  and  is  joined  in  the  north  at 
Werben  by  tho  Havel,  and  in  the  south  by  the  Saale.  The 
greater  portion  of  tho  province,  viz.  the  whole  district  uf 
Magdeburg  to  its  extreme  south-western  border,  and  the 
larger  (or  eastern)  part  of  tho  district  of  Merscburg  on  the 


other  side  of  the  Saale,  belong  <o  tho  plains  of  Northern 
Germany,  and  coniain  gentle  eminences,  but  no  moun- 
tains. The  western  or  smaller  part  of  the  district  of 
Mer»cburg  and  that  of  Erfurt  are  more  mountainous  than 
level,  for  on  the  one  side  branches  of  the  Harz  mountains 
and  on  the  other  side  those  of  thoThiiringer  Wald  run  into 
it;  yet  this  part  likewise  contains  extensive  and  fruitful 
plains,  and  the  mountains  and  hills  which  traverse  it  are 
nowhere  of  considerable  elevation,  except  in  the  detached 
circle  of  Henneberg  ;  on  the  south-west  border  of  the  pro- 
vince is  the  highest  mountain  of  Northern  Germany,  the 
Brocken,  which  is  3500  feet  above  the  *ovel  of  the  sea. 

The  soil,  which  is  generally  fertile,  supplies  the  numerous 
population  with  the  most  important  articles  of  food.  The  pro- 
vince is  unquestionably  the  most  equally  and  the  best  cul- 
tivated in  Prussia ;  the  districts  of  Magdeburg  andTbiinngen 
produce  a  considerable  surplus  for  exportation ;  potatoes  arc 
very  generally  cultivated;  pulse,  oleaginous  plants,  culi- 
nary vegetables  of  all  kinds,  are  amply  sufficient  for  the 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants;  a  considerable  quantity  of 
wine  is  made,  and  with  beer  and  brandy,  the  usual  be- 
verage manufactured  in  the  province,  is  mostly  used  for 
home  consumption.  In  many  parts  of  the  government  of 
Magdeburg  wood  is  scarce,  and  there  is  barely  sufficient 
anywhere  except  in  the  government  of  Erfurt.  The  breed 
of  horned  cattle  is  numerous,  and  Berlin  is  in  part  supplied 
from  this  province.  The  fine  wool  of  the  improved  breed 
of  sheep  supplies  not  only  tho  extensive  woollen  manu- 
factures of  the  province,  but  furnishes  a  large  overplus  for 
exportation.  The  mineral  products  are  antimony,  cobalt, 
and  iron;  there  is  also  somo  silver,  but  the  most  im- 
portant metal  is  copper,  of  which  about  16.000  cwt. 
are  annually  obtained;  there  are  also  lime,  gypsum,  ala- 
baster, freestone,  alum,  and  vitriol.  The  porcelain  clay  ob- 
tained near  Halle  is  of  very  superior  quality,  and  the 
salt  from  the  saline  springs  furnishes  a  large  supply;  in 
1835  the  quantity  was  1,272,446  cwt.  The  manufactures 
are  woollens,  leather,  calico,  and  linen.  There  are  several 
sugnr-rcflnerics  in  the  province,  and  numerous  brandy-dis- 
tilleries. The  manufactories  of  tobacco,  porcelain,  and 
earthenware  at  Magdeburg  and  Althaldcnsleben  are  on  a 
very  large  scale.  The  exports  are  wool,  corn,  woollen  and 
cotton  manufactures,  brandy,  copper,  iron  and  steel  wares, 
and  salt. 

The  most  important  commercial  town  is  Magdeburg,  on 
account  of  tho  facility  of  communication  with  Hamburg. 
All  the  principal  towns  arc  described  under  their  respective 
heads — Ascherslkbbn ;  Burg;  Eilenburg  ;  Eisi.eben: 
Erfurt;  H  alberstadt ;  Halle  ;  Macukbvro  ;  Mersk- 
burg;  Muhlhausen;  Naumburo;  Nordhauskn;  Qi'eo- 
linburg;  Salzwedel;  Toroau;  Weissenkkls;  Wit- 
tenberg; Zkitz. 

SAY,  JEAN  BAPTISTS,  a  writer  on  political  economy, 
was  born  at  Lyon  in  1  76 7,  and  died  at  Paris,  Nov.  16lh,1832. 
He  came  to  the  capital  at  an  early  period  of  the  Revolution, 
and  was  one  of  the  projectors  and  conductors  of  a  journal 
entitled  'La  Decade  Philosophique,'  one  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  literary  and  scientific  works  that  maintained  an 
existence  during  the  Revolutionary  storm.  After  the 
18th  Brumairc,  Say  was  called  to  tho  tribunate,  the 
only  semblance  of  a  deliberative  assembly  which  remained 
after  the  Revolution.  It  soon  became  the  mere  instrument 
of  the  First  Consul's  will,  and  Say  ceased  to  be  a  member  of 
it  at  the  time  when  Napoleon  was  named  emperor.  He 
resigned  an  appointment,  subsequently  conferred  upon  him, 
of  receiver  of  taxes  for  the  department  of  Allier.  He  after- 
wards established  a  manufactory  of  some  kind.  On  tho 
whole  he  appears  to  have  passed  a  quiet  and  retired  life, 
engaged  in  his  various  works  on  political  economy,  and  in 
lecturing  on  this  and  kindred  subjects  at  the  Conservatoire 
des  Arts  et  Meiicra  at  Paris, 

The  great  merit  of  Say  consists  in  having  rendered  the 
science  of  political  economy  popular  in  Fiance.  He  fol- 
lowed closely  in  tho  steps  of  Adam  Smith ;  but  besides 
having  placed  the  doctrines  of  his  predecessor  in  a  clear  and 
luminous  point  of  view  by  judicious  arrangement,  his  works 
contain '  several  accurate,  original,  and  profound  discussions' 
(Ricardo),  among  which  may  be  mentioned  his  exposition 
of  the  naturo  and  causes  of  gluts.  [Political  Economy, 
vol.  xviii.,  p.  341.] 

The  works  of  Say  are:— 1,  'Trait6  d' Economic  Politique,' 
published  in'  1802;  5th  ed.,  1826.  2,  '  Calechisme  d' Eco- 
nomic Politique,'  1815;  3th  ed..  1826.    3,  '  Lcitrcs  a  M. 
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Malthus  sur  diflerenls  Sujets  d'Economie  Politique,'  1820. 
4,  '  Court  Giniplet  d'Econumio  Politique  Pratique,' 6  rols.. 
This  in  effect  is  the  '  Traitc  *  more  amply  and  fanii- 
lia.lv  illustrated.  The  first  and  second  works  in  the  above 
list  have  been  translated  into  English.  Say  is  the  author 
of  some  smaller  works,  one  of  which  is  entitled  '  Do  I'An- 
glelerre  ct  des  Anglais.' 

SH1RRI.  or  B1RRI,  the  name  of  a  police  force  which 
existed  in  the  Papal  and  other  Italian  states.  They  were  not 
a  military  corps;  they  wore  no  uniform,  and  lived  in  their 
own  houses ;  they  received  a  small  pay,  and  were  furnished 
with  arms.  They  were  ready  at  any  tirao  of  the  day  or 
night  to  rally  at  the  summons  of  their  captain,  who  was 
styled  Bargello,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  and  arresting  bad 
characters  or  suspected  persons.  Parties  of  them  went  thoir 
rounds  in  the  towns  at  night.  The  Sbtrri  acted  alto  as  in- 
former-, and  assumed  various  disguises  for  the  purpose. 
They  were  placed  under  the  orders  of  tho  respective  gover- 
nors or  the  towns  and  districts.  This  body  of  men  loll  at 
last  into  great  disrepute:  they  were  open  to  briber}',  and 
often  had  a  secret  understanding  with  rubbers  and  assassins. 
They  were  recruited  from  among  bad  characters  respited 
criminals,  Sec.  They  have  been  replaced  now  almost  every- 
where in  Italy  by  the  carabinieri,  a  regular  military  body 
liko  the  French  gendarmes,  who  arc  found  much  more 
effective  and  trustworthy. 
SCAB.  [Shkkp.] 
SCA'BIES.  [Itch] 

SCABRl'COLA,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  subgenus  of 
the  genus  Mitra,  in  his  subfamily  Milrinte,  of  the  family 
Volutid*. 

SCA'EVOLA.  There  were  many  distinguished  persons 
who  bore  this  name. 

Quintus  Mucius  Scaevola  was  praetor  in  the  year  b.c. 
216,  and  in  the  following  year  had  the  government  of  Sar- 
dinia. He  may  be  theQuintus  Mucius,  a  jurist,  mentioned 
by  Pomponius  (Dig.,  i.,  tit.  2.  s.  37),  if  Mucius  is  tho  right 
reading  there. 

Puhlius  Mucius  Scaevola.  one  of  a  family  of  jurists, 
waa  triliunus  plebis  u.c.  141,  praetor  u.c.  1*6,'  consul  in 
the  year  B.C.  13:),  and  in  the  year  131  u.c.  he  was  Pontifex 
Maxitnus.  Up  to  his  time,  says  Cicero  (De  Or.,  ii.  12),  the 
events  of  every  year  were  registered  by  the  Pontifex  Maxi- 
tnus, and  such  registers  were  the  Annates  Maximi.  This 
Scaevola  was  a  distinguished  jurist,  and  also  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  an  able  orator  and  an  honest  man.  Cicero 
speaks  of  his  juristical  writings,  and  Poniponius  attributes 
ten  works  to  him.  Scaevola  is  cited  in  the  '  Digest*  several 
times.  He  was  consul  during  the  disturbances  in  which 
Tiberius  Gracchus  perished,  and  his  conduct  was  marked  by 
moderation. 

Quintus  Mucius  Scaevola.  commonly  called  the  Augur, 
was  consul  with  L  Caecilius  Metcllus  in*  tho  year  B.C.  117. 
Ho  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  P.  Mucius  Scaevola,  or  Q. 
M.  Scaevola,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  who  was  consul  n.c. 
175,  and  grandson  of  Q.  M.  Scaevola  who  was  praetor  in 
the  year  B.C.  2 IS.  Ho  was  less  distinguished  as  an  orator 
than  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Roman  law  (Jus  Civile).  He 
was  Cicero's  master,  but  he  was  then  an  old  man,  and  after 
his  death  Cicero  attached  himself  to  Quintus  Mucius  Scae- 
vola, the  pontifex.  It  is  not  known  that  lie  left  any  writings 
behind  him,  and  accordingly  he  is  not  mentioned  by  Pom- 
ponius ('  DeOrigine  Juris,'  Dig.,  i.,  tit.  2).  He  was  the  son- 
in-law  of  C.  Laeliu*  and  tho  father-in-law  or  the  orator  L. 
Crassus,  and  is  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  Cicero's  treatise 
'  De  OratoiV  (lib.  L),  of  the  treatise  'De  Amicitia,'  and  in 
the  treatise  '  De  Republica.' 

Quintus  Mucius  Scaevola,  commonly  called  the  Pon- 
tifex, to  distinguish  him  from  Q.  M.  Scaevola  tho  Augur, 
was  the  son  of  Publius.  He  was  tho  colleague  of  L.  Cras- 
sus as  tnbunus  plobis  in  the  year  n.c.  IU6,  the  year  of 
Cicero's  birth,  aodilc  in  n.c.  104,  and  consul  in  u.c.  93.  As 
proponsul  of  the  province  Asia,  lie  distinguished  himself  by 
tho  wisdom  and  justice  of  his  administration;  ond  the 
Greeks  commemorated  his  happy  government  by  establish- 
ing a  festival  called  Dies  Mucia.  He  subsequently  attained 
the  dignity  of  Pontifex  Maximus.  He  was  a  man  of  strict 
integrity  and  great  ability ;  a  distinguished  orator,  and  still 
more  eminent  as  a  jurist.  (Cic.,  De  Or.,  i.  39.)  After  the 
death  of  the  Augur,  Cicero  had  the  advantage  of  the  society 
of  tho  Vonlifex,  who  formed  many  distinguished  pupils, 
though  he  did  not  profess  specially  to  give  instruction  in  the 
law.  c  Aquilius  Callus,  one  of  the  masters  of  Servius  Sul- 
P.C.,  No.  1293. 


picius.wasa  pupil  of  this  Scaevola.  Ho  perished  in  the  con- 
sulship of  the  younger  Marius,  n.c  82.  being  among  those 
who  were  proscribed  by  him.  Tho  Pontifex  was  murdered 
in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  tho 
altar  of  the  goddess  was  stained  with  his  blood.  (Flor.,  iii. 
21 ;  Cic.  De  Or.,  iii.  3.) 

This  Scaevola  was  tho  first  Roman  who  attempted  to  sys- 
tematise the  Jus  Civile,  which  he  did  in  a  work  in  eighteen 
books.  This  work  is  mentioned  by  Gellius  (vii.  15).  It  is 
also  cited  in  the '  Digest/  w  here  the  name  of  Mucius  is  often 
mentioned;  but  there  are  no  extracts  from  it.  The  Muci- 
ana  Csutio  took  its  name  from  him.  (Dig.,  xxxv.,  tit.  1,  s. 
72,  &e.)  He  also  wrote  a  book  of  Definitions  (op<ni,  probably 
the  first  of  the  kind ;  and  this  is  the  oldest  work  from  which 
any  extracts  with  the  author's  name  at  the  head  were  re- 
ceived into  the  '  Digest"  (xli..  tit.  1,  s.  C4 ;  xliii.,  tit.  20.  s.  8, 
&c).  The  work  on  the  Jus  Civile  was  commented  on  by 
several  subsequent  jurists.  Caius  (i.  \bH)  speaks  of  certain 
books  which  he  composed  'ex  Quinto  Mucio.' 

SCVEVOLA.  C.  MUTIUS.  [Porsena.] 

SCAFFOLDING,  a  temporary  erection  of  timber,  usu- 
ally for  the  purpose  of  supporting  workmen  and  materials 
during  the  progress  of  a  building. 

In  ordinary  buildings  the  scaffolding  requires  very  little 
notice.  Poles  are  erected  in  a  vertical  position  a  few  feet 
from  the  walls,  their  lower  ends  being  inserted  in  the 
ground.  Wherever  a  platform  is  required  for  the  work- 
men, a  horizontal  pole  is  tied  to  the  uprights,  parallel  with  tho 
wall;  and  from  this  horizontal  polo  cross-pieces  extend  to 
the  wall,  into  which  their  ends  are  receive*!,  to  support  a 
flooring  of  planks.  As  the  building  rises,  the  scaffold  is 
strengthened  by  diagonal  poles,  the  lower  ends  of  which 
rest  upon  the  ground,  and  which  are  tied  to  the  vertical 
pieces  wherever  they  intersect  them.  As  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  tic  the  ropes  that  bind  the  scafl'uld  together  suf- 
ficiently tight,  wedges  are  driven  between  them  and  the 
poles.  The  platform  for  the  workmen,  and  most  of  the 
cross-bars  by  which  it  is  supported,  arc  raised  as  tho  work 
advances,  and  the  holes  left  in  the  walls  to  teceive  their 
ttids  are  filled  in  with  a  brick  or  half  brick.  When  the 
height  of  tho  building  exceeds  that  of  the  vertical  poles,  a 
second  set  is  added,  their  lower  ends  coming  several  feet 
below  the  tops  of  tho  first  series,  to  which  they  arc  firmly 
bound  with  cords.  These  additional  poles  are,  like  tho 
former,  strengthened  by  horizontal  and  diagonal  pieces,  and 
tied  to  the  wall  at  intervals  by  the  cross-pieces  that  sustain 
the  platforms,  some  of  which  are  allowed  to  remain  till  tho 
completion  of  the  work,  for  that  purpose.  In  this  way  a 
scaffolding  may  be  carried  up  to  any  required  height, each 
set  or  vertical  poles  being  tied  to  that  immediately  below  it. 
Ladders  arc  used  to  afford  access  to  the  platforms,  of  which, 
in  some  stages  or  the  building,  there  are  several ;  and  bricks 
and  mortar  are  usually  carried  up  in  hods  on  tho  shoulders 
or  workmen,  but  occasionally  in  baskets  raised  by  a  rope 
which  passes  over  a  pulley  at  the  upper  part  or  the  scaffold. 
When  such  a  scaffold  is  erected  in  a  public  thoroughfare, 
the  lower  part  of  the  poles  should  be  whitewashed,  to  ren- 
der them  visible  at  night ;  and  hoards  should  be  erected  to 
protect  passengers  and  carriages  from  inconvenience  and 
danger.  London  builders  frequently  enclose  the  whole  of 
the  footpath  with  their  hoards,  and  make  a  temporary  path 
of  planks  outside  them.  But  sometimes,  instead  of  divert- 
ing the  footpath,  a  covered  way  is  made  under  the  scaffold  for 
foot  passengers ;  the  boards  forming  tho  top  of  which  should 
be  strong  enough  to  allow  ladders  to  be  planted  upon  them, 
and  to  bear  the  shock  of  anyth  ing  falling  on  them  from  above. 
Tho  planking  at  the  sides  or  the  covered  way  should  be  in- 
side the  timbers,  that  there  may  bo  no  projections  to  injure 
passengers.  The  general  use  o(  such  covered  ways  might 
involve  some  additional  expense;  but,  as  the  timber-work 
might  be  easily  removed  from  one  scaffold  to  another,  the 
cost  would  probably  be  immaterial,  while  the  convenience 
to  the  public  would  be  much  greater  than  in  the  ordinary 
method. 

In  the  erection  or  important  buildings  or  stone,  a  very 
convenient  kind  or  scaffold  has  been  recently  adopted,  con- 
sisting or  large  squared  timbers  well  framed  together,  and 
terminating  at  the  top  in  horizontal  beams.  Such  a  framing 
is  erected  on  each  side  of  the  wall,  unconnected  with  it,  and 
rails  are  laid  on  the  top  beams,  on  which  runs  a  carriage, 
capable  of  being  moved  by  means  of  a  winch-handle  con- 
nected with  the  wheels.  The  carriage  itself  consists  of  a 
frame  supporting  another  railway  at  right  angles  with  that 
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on  which  it  runs ;  and  on  the  upper  railway  is  a  smaller 
carriage,  which  supports  tackle  suitable  fur  raising  the 
stones.  By  this  arrangement  a  stono  may  be  lifted  up,  and 
moved,  by  the  combined  action  of  the  two  railways,  to  any 
point  required  on  the  wall. 

It  docs  not  fall  wilhin  tho  scope  of  tho  present  work  to 
enter  minutely  into  the  varieties  of  scaffolding  used  under 
different  circumstances.  The  centering  of  arches,  an  ac- 
count of  which  was  omitted  under  Centering,  is  however 
a  kind  of  scaffolding  that  claims  particular  notice. 

The  centering  (or  centreing)  of  an  arch  is  the  wooden 
support  or  mould  on  which  it  is  formed.  It  is  required  to 
be  of  great  strength,  not  only  on  account  of  the  great  weight 
which  it  has  to  sustain  before  the  arch  is  closed  in,  hut  also 
because  of  the  unequal  manner  in  which  the  load  presses  at 
different  stages  of  the  work.  A  centre  usually  consists  of  a 
number  of  distinct  frames,  resembling  the  trusses  of  a  roof, 
placed  equidistant  from  each  other  in  vertical  planes,  and 
covered  with  a  scries  of  planks  or  beams  of  timber  called  i 
bridging-joists,  laid  at  right  angles  with  the  frameB  or 
trusses.  This  boarding  or  covering  of  bridgings  forms  a 
convexity  coinciding  with  the  internal  concavity  of  the  in- 
tended arch.  The  trusses  of  the  centering  may  be  from 
three  to  about  eight  feet  or  more  apart,  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  arch  and  the  strength  of  the  covering  on  which 
the  stones  immediately  rest.  For  small  arches  the  center- 
ing is  usually  covered  with  planks ;  but  in  large  works 
bridging-joists,  one  laid  for  each  course  of  arch-stones,  are 
preferred,  these  being  kept  at  the  proper  distance  apart  by 
blocks  placed  between  them.  In  the  latter  cose  however  the 
arch-stones  do  not  always  rest  immediately  upon  the  bridg- 
ing-joists ;  planks  of  soft  Wuod  being  sometimes  interposed 
between  them,  in  order  that,  by  cutting  away  the  planks,  the 
arch  may  bo  made  to  take  its  own  bearing  without  lowering 
the  centre.  The  whole  structure  is  stiffened  by  cross- 
bars to  keep  the  trusses  equidistant  and  parallel  to  each 
other. 

When  the  arch  is  to  be  built  over  a  small  stream,  with  a 
good  bottom  from  which  intermediate  supports  may  be  ob- 
tained by  piling,  or  in  other  cases  in  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  free  passage  under  the  centering,  its 
construction  is  a  simplo  matter.  Even  where  tho  span  is 
large,  and  no  support  can  be  obtained,  except  at  the  piers, 
centering  may  be  constructed  on  the  principles  of  trussing 
which  are  treated  of  under  Roof,  provided  that  it  be  not 
necessary  to  leave  a  free  passage  for  vessels  under  the  arch. 
But  when  abridge  is  built  over  a  navigable  river,  horizontal 
ties  near  the  bottom  of  tho  truss  are  inadmissible,  and 
much  skill  is  required  to  construct  a  strong  and  inflexible 
centering.  Nicholson,  in  his  '  Architectural  Dictionary,' 
describes  several  different  principles  of  construction  that 
have  been  adopted  for  the  trusses  or  ribs.  One  consists  of 
a  large  truss  formed  of  two  inclined  bars  (tho  thrust  being 
borne  by  the  piers,  in  the  absence  of  a  tie-beam),  supporting 
the  centre  or  crown  of  the  arch,  while  the  intermediate 
points  between  the  crown  and  the  springing  are  sustained 
by  smaller  trusses  resting  on  the  sides  of  the  principal  one. 
In  this  case  the  rafters,™  inclined  beams  of  the  main  truss, 
may  be  used  also  as  tie  beams  to  the  subordinate  trusses. 
In  another  arrangement  a  large  truncated  truss  is  used  to 
support  the  haunches,  while  the  crown  of  the  arch  is  sus- 
tained by  a  small  triangular  truss  resting  upou  the  top  of 
the  former.  In  either  case  the  bars  which  form  the  exter- 
nal ring  of  the  trusses,  the  outer  edges  of  which  are  of  a 
curved  form,  are  supported  at  several  intermediate  points  by 
means  of  struts  abutting  on  fixed  points  in  the  truss. 

The  construction  adopted  by  Perronet,  in  his  celebrated 
bridges  in  France,  consists  of  a  series  of  polygons  placed 
within  each  other;  the  angles  of  one  polygon  bearing 
against  the  middle  of  the  bars  forming  that  immediately 
outside  it.   Fig.  1  represents  a  centre  formed  on  this  prin- 

Fig.  1. 


ciple ;  the  trussing-posts  which  ore  added  in  a  radiating 
position  at  the  joints  serving  to  prevent  tho  angles  of  the 


inner  polygon  from  bending  the  bars  against  which  they 
abut.  In  some  cases  tho  polygons  are  not  placed  in  contact 
with  each  other,  but  each  forms  a  distinct  and  independent 
arch,  tho  whole  being  made  to  act  in  combination  by  means 
of  trussing-posts,  which  are  made  of  two  pieces,  one  half 
being  bolted  on  each  side  of  the  polygons. 

Centres  of  tho  kind  just  described  left  a  very  free  passage 
under  the  arch,  especially  as  it  was  usual  to  contract  the 
timbers  at  the  foot  of  the  centering,  to  make  them  bear  on 
a  narrow  base;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  very  deficient 
in  stiffness,  having  sunk  very  much  during  the  progress  of 
the  building,  and  required  a  heavy  load  to  be  laid  on  the 
crown  to  prevent  it  from  being  forced  up  by  the  weight  of 
the  haunches.  The  kind  of  centering  used  by  Mr.  Mylne 
in  building  Blackfriars  Bridge,  which  has  been  imitated  in 
several  other  important  works,  is  found  very  superior  to  it 
in  strength  and  immutability  of  figure.  In  this  arrange- 
ment each  fixed  point  of  the  curve  that  supports  the  bridg- 
ings is  supported  by  two  limbers  abutting  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  arch;  each  pair  of  which  may  be  considered  as  an 
independent  truss.  Fig.  2,  which  represents  this  arrange 
ment,  shows  that  the  two  timbers  supporting  each  point  do 
not  actually  meet  at  their  upper  ends;  a  short  piece  of 
wood,  termed  an  apron-piece,  being  placed  between  them. 

Fig.  2. 


In  this  cut  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  the  detail* 
of  the  centering,  tho  object  being  simply  to  explain  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  constructed.  Ihc  timbers  of  the 
centre  are  made  to  terminate,  on  each  side  of  the  art  h.  in 
a  piece  of  wood  called  the  upper  striking-plate,  the  under 
side  of  which  is  formed  into  a  series  of  inclined  planes.  A 
similar  piece,  with  the  inclined  planes  upwards,  is  supported 
by  struts,  abutting  on  steps  or  offsets  on  the  pier;  and  be- 
tween these  striking-plates  is  placed  a  piece  of  timber 
formed  into  a  series  of  wedges,  by  driving  which  farthvr 
in,  tho  centre  may  be  very  gradually  lowered.  By  this 
plan  much  greater  stability  is  obtained  than  when  the  ba*c 
of  the  centre  is  contracted  so  as  to  bear  on  one  point  onlv  on 
each  pier;  and.  when  the  bed  of  the  river  is  not  very  soft, 
still  greater  firmness  and  security  may  be  obtained  bv  driv- 
ing piles  some  distance  within  the  piers,  to  supper  the 
inner  ends  of  the  lower  striking-plates.  The  timber  are 
halved  into  each  other  at  their  intersecting  joints,  the  num- 
ber of  which  is  perhaps  tho  chief  disadvantage  of  this  plan ; 
and  double  king-posts,  as  in  the  construction  last  described, 
arc  added  to  keep  the  joints  firm. 

Robison  {.Mech.  Phil.)  observes,  speaking  of  centering 
that  is  supported  wholly  on  the  piers,  that  'the  framing 
which  is  to  support  our  arch  before  tho  key  is  set,. must 
itself  be  an  arch,  depending  on  the  mutual  abutment  of  its 
beams.'  This  natural  principle  is  acted  upon  in  the  center- 
ing represented  in  Fig.  I  ;  and  also  in  another  kind  which 
is  occasionally  used,  consisting  of  a  number  of  quadrilateral 
frames  abutting  on  each  other  like  the  voussoirs  of  an  arch, 
the  joints  radiating  from  the  centre.  Each  frame  is  stif- 
fened by  diagonal  braces;  and  the  whole  structure  resem- 
bles the  Norman  roof  (represented  in  the  article  Roof,  p. 
147),  with  tho  addition  of  pieces  parallel  with  the  rafters  to 
complete  each  frame. 

Tho  centering  of  the  new  London  Bridge  was  formed  on 
a  different  plan  from  any  that  have  been  described,  the 
greater  part  of  the  arch  being  supported  by  one  long  truss, 
the  upper  port  of  which,  being  formed  of  a  number  of  short 
pieces  abutting  against  each  other,  coincided  with  the  form 
of  the  arch,  and  which  was  stiffened  by  nine  vertical  truss- 
ing-posts, and  diagonal  braces.  This  truss  was  elevated  to 
such  a  height  as  to  allow  free  passage  under  the  tie-beam, 
by  means  of  a  trussed  framing  on  each  side,  resting  on  the 
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•triking-plates ;  and  a  broad  baic  was  obtained  for  the  whole 
by  piling. 

It  is  frequently  difficult  to  ascertain  which  of  the  timbers 
in  a  centre  will  be  exposed  to  tension,  and  which  to  com- 
pression; and  some  will  be  subject  to  both  in  different 
stages  of  the  work ;  a  circumstance  for  which  it  is  difficult 
to  provide  securely.  As  in  other  kinds  of  truss  all  trans- 
verse strains  should  be  avoided,  and  the  joints  should  be 
strongly  secured  with  bolts  and  straps.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  necessary  stiffness  should  be  obtained  by  means  of  struts 
rather  than  ties,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  making  joints 
that  will  bear  the  immense  strains  to  which  centering  is 
liable ;  especially  because  the  temporary  character  of  the 
structure  renders  it  desirable  to  cut  the  timber  as  little  as 
need  be,  in  order  to  save  expense.  The  centres  contrived 
by  British  engineers  have  generally  stood  very  well ;  but, 
as  some  alteration  of  shape  is  unavoidable,  owing  to  the 
shrinking  of  the  joggles,  &c,  and  as  the  arch  must  be  ex- 
pected to  sink  a  little  when  the  support  it  derives  from  the 
centering  is  withdrawn,  the  centre  should  be  made  rather 
higher  at  the  crown  than  the  curve  which  the  arch  is  in- 
tended finally  to  assume,  in  order  that  the  stones  may  be  in 
equilibrium. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  building  of  the 
arch  should  proceed  simultaneously  on  each  side,  in  order 
to  avoid  unequal  strains  on  the  centering.  It  is  sometimes 
useful  to  load  the  crown  of  the  centering  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  to  prevent  it  from  changing  .form  by  the 
unbalanced  pressure  of  the  haunches.  When  the  arch  is 
completed,  the  removal  of  the  centering  is  a  delicate  and  im- 
portant operation.  Perronet  removed  its  support  from  the 
arch,  or,  iu  technical  language,  eased  the  centering,  by 
cutting  away  the  transverse  pieces  upon  which  the  stones 
immediately  rested  ;  beginning  at  the  abutments  and  ad- 
vancing equally  on  each  side  towards  the  crown.  Another, 
though  a  very  objectionable  plan,  of  cutting  away  these 
cross-pieces  alternately,  and  leaving  the  arch  supported  for 
a  time  at  a  few  distant  points,  has  been  practised.  The  best 
plan  appears  to  be,  gradually  lowering  the  whole  centering 
simultaneously  by  means  of  wedges,  as  represented  in  Fig. 
2.  The  rubbing  surfaces  of  the  wedges  and  striking- plates 
are  commonly  soapod  and  rubbed  with  black  lead,  or,  in 
large  works,  covered  with  sheets  of  copper.  While  the 
budding  is  in  progress,  blocks  arc  put  into  the  spaces  be- 
hind the  wedges,  to  prevent  their  slipping ;  and  when  com- 
pleted, these  blocks  heing  removed,  the  wedges  are  driven 
back  cither  with  mauls,  or,  if  very  large,  with  a  battering- 
ram  suspended  from  the  centering.  The  wedges  are  some- 
times so  arranged  that  they  may  be  struck  from  the  sides 
of  the  bridge,  so  that  the  men  employed  need  not  bo  under 
the  arch  during  the  operation.  The  centering  is  lowered 
but  little  in  the  first  instance,  and  should  not  be  taken 
away  until  the  arch  has  completely  settled.  In  most  cases 
it  is  desirable  to  lower  the  centering  as  uniformly  as  possi- 
ble ;  but  where  a  tendency  to  unequal  settlement  is  ob- 
served in  the  arch,  it  may  be  advisable  to  case  it  irregu- 
larlv,  to  assist  the  arch  in  settling  to  a  firm  bearing.  For 
bridges  consisting  of  several  equal  and  similar  arches,  two 
or  three  centerings  may  be  sufficient,  one  only  being  removed 
at  once. 

In  a  Report  by  Telford  on  the  passage  of  the  Menai 
Slmit,  printed  in  the  Parliamentary  Papers  for  1811,  a 
novel  plan  is  proposed  for  the  centering  of  very  large  arches ; 
especially  adapted  for  situations  in  which,  from  the  nature 
of  tho  bottom,  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  or  the  great 
elevation  of  the  bridge,  a  centering  put  up  from  below  would 
be  impracticable.  It  was  suggested  for  the  erection  of  an 
iron  arch  of  500  feet  span  at  Ynys-y-Moch.  Telford  pro- 
posed that  the  masonry  of  the  abutments  should  be  carried 
up  to  the  level  of  the  roadway,  and  surmounted  by  four 
massive  frames,  about  fifty  feet  high,  placed  at  the  same 
distance  apart  lhat  the  ribs  of  centering  were  to  be.  The 
centering  was  to  be  formed  of  a  number  of  trussed  frames, 
fitting  together  like  tho  stones  of  an  arch;  these  frames 
being  twenty-five  feet  deep  at  the  sides,  and  gradually 
diminishing  to  seven  feet  six  inches  at  the  crown  of  the 
arch.  The  first  set  of  these  frames  of  centering  were  to  be 
put  up  by  means  of  scaffolding  secured  to  the  abutments; 
and  supported  by  horizontal  ties  set  in  the  masonry,  and 
iron  rods  suspended  from  the  frames  at  the  top  of  the 
abutment.  On  the  first  portion  of  centering  thus  put  up, 
u  flooring  was  to  be  laid,  on  which  the  second  set  of  frames 
could  be  moved  forward.    These,  being  laid  upon  the  first 


set  in  an  inverted  position,  were  to  be  hinged  to  them  by  a 
contrivance  resembling  the  joint  of  a  carpenter's  rule,  and 
then  turned  over  until  their  ends  abutted  against  the  ends 
of  the  first  set.  Suspension  rods  being  then  extended  from 
the  ends  of  the  second  set  to  the  frames  on  the  abutment, 
the  flooring  was  to  be  extended,  and  a  third  portion  of  the 
centering  moved  forward  and  fixed  in  like  manner.  Thus 
the  centering  would  be  suspended  from  the  abutments; 
and,  when  completed,  it  would  have  the  strength  of  an 
arch,  as  well  a*  that  of  the  suspending  rods,  to  enable  it  to 
support  the  superstructure. 

To  avoid  the  expense  of  centering,  Brunei  (now  Sir  Mark 
Isambard  Brunei)  invented,  a  few  yeans  since,  a  method  of 
building  brick  arches,  in  which,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
cohesive  strength  of  Koman  cement,  and  the  introduction 
of  iron  hooping  to  tie  the  brickwork  together,  one  half  of  an 
arch  is  capable  of  supporting  itself ;  no  centering  being  re- 
quired beyond  a  slight  rib  to  serve  as  a  model  of  the  curve 
of  the  arch.  This  plan  has  not,  we  believe,  been  applied 
in  practice,  but  it  appeared,  from  an  experimental  arch  (or 
rather  a  pier,  supporting  parts  of  two  arches),  erected  near 
the  Thames  Tunnel,  to  be  adapted  even  for  large  spans.  If 
we  mistake  not,  this  experimental  erection  had  one  half  of 
a  very  flat  arch  of  sixty  feet  span  ;  and  it  stood  a  much 
longer  time  than  could,  under  any  circumstances,  be  re- 
quired in  practice. 

The  centering  of  groined  arches  has  bcon  already  de- 
scribed under  Groins,  vol.  xi ,  p.  455. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  applied  to  the  construction  of 
scaffolding  for  peculiar  and  unusual  purposes,  as  the  erec- 
tion or  repair  of  domes,  columns,  obelisks,  &c.  In  the 
31st  volume  of  the  'Transactions  *  of  the  Society  of  Arts  is 
an  engraving  of  a  scaffold,  contrived  by  Mr.  Hughes,  for  re- 
pairing the  interior  of  a  dome  in  tho  Manchester  Exchange. 
It  consists  of  a  vertical  pole  erected  in  the  centre  of  the 
dome,  to  which  is  connected  a  framework,  supporting  a  kind 
of  ladder,  corresponding  with  the  form  of  the  interior  of  the 
dome,  and  mounted  on  wheels,  so  that  it  may  be  moved 
round  to  any  part  of  it,  the  vertical  pule  serving  as  an  axis. 
In  the  51st  volume  of  the  same  work  is  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  an  apparatus,  invented  by  Mr.  Slacks,  a  mason, 
for  building  an  obelisk  without  scaffolding  of  the  ordinary 
description.  This  simple  and  ingenious  machinery  is  repre- 
sented in  the  following  cuts,  and  was  used  in  erecting  an 
obelisk  of  sandstone,  100  feet  high,  not  including  the 
foundation,  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  called  Whitaw, 
in  Dumfriesshire,  in  honour  of  the  late  Major-General  Sir 
John  Malcolm.  The  Society  or  Arts  rewarded  the  inventor 
with  their  gold  Isii  medal  in  1837.    Fig.  3  is  a  general 


view  of  the  apparatus,  the  obelisk  being  shown  in  section, 
and  Fig.  4  an  enlarged  representation  of  the  upper  part. 

The  obehsk  is  hollow,  having  bond-courses  throughout 
at  intervals,  in  which  holes  of  ten  inches  diameter  are  left 
to  receive  the  lower  part  of  a  pole,  forty  feet  lont>  and  ten 
inches  in  diameter.  At  the  point  where  the  pole  pa-ses 
through  the  upper  bond-course  it  i»  surrounded  by  a  collar 
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of  hard  wood,  firmly  bolted  to  it;  which,  resting  on  the 
bond-course,  supports  the  whole  apparatus,  while  the  lower 
bond-courses,  by  embracing  the  pole,  hold  it  in  a  vertical 
position.  To  enable  the  pole  to  turn  round  with  facility, 
seventeen  balls,  three  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  are 
placed  between  the  collar  and  the  stone,  each  of  which  has 
a  circular  groove  to  receive  the  balls  and  guide  them  in  the 
right  direction.  At  the  top  of  the  pole  a  cross-piece,  about 
twelve  feet  long,  is  fixed,  and  secured  to  the  pole  by  iron 
braces.  Each  end  of  this  cross-piece  carries  a  grooved 
pulley,  that  at  a  (Fig.  4)  being  inserted  in  a  mortice  cut  in 


(he  beam,  while  that  at  b  is  mounted  on  a  small  carriage, 
rapble  of  rolling  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  centre,  upon 
mils  fixed  on  the  top  or  the  beam  ;  a  long  groove  or  mortice 
being  cut  through  the  beam  to  receive  the  lower  part  of  the 
pulley.  A  circular  railway  is  laid  round  the  base  of  the 
obelisk,  on  which  is  placed  a  carriage,  containing  a  crab,  or 
machine  for  winding  up  the  rope.  The  rope,  by  which  the 
materials  and  workmen  are  raised,  passes  up  from  the  crab 
over  the  pulleys  it  and  b,  and  down  to  the  ground  on  the 
opposite  side,  where  the  stone*  are  attached  to  it.  their  ten- 
dency to  swing  against  the  obelisk  being  checked  by  a  guy 
or  guide-rope  held  by  a  man  on  the  ground.  The  natural 
effect  of  the  weight  raised  is  to  make  the  pulley  b  approach 
the  centre  of  the  cross-beam,  but  this  tendency  is  so  regu- 
lated as  to  cause  the  stone  to  descend  upon  any  required 
spot,  by  attaching  a  small  rope  to  each  side  of  the  carriage 
in  which  b  is  mounted,  which,  passing  round  a  small  pulley 
at  r.  and  over  another  on  the  axis  of  a,  is  carried  down  to  a 
small  windlass  mounted  on  tho  same  carriage  with  the 
crab.  There  is  a  rope  of  this  kind  on  each  sido  of  tho 
beam,  but,  at  a  short  distance  below  it,  the  two  arc  united. 
By  winding  up  this  rope,  the  pulley  b  is  caused  to  approach 
the  end  of  the  beam,  and  by  fixing  the  windlass  it  may  be 
made  stationary  at  any  required  point. 

For  a  more  particular  account  of  this  apparatus,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  is  elevated  from  one  stage  to  another,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  volume  mentioned  above,  or  the 
*  Mechanic's  Magazine,'  vol.  xxix..  pp.  'J'25-230.  The  con- 
trivance for  finishing  the  top  of  the  obelisk  must  however 
be  mentioned  here.  When  the  first  sloping  course,  of  the 
apex  was  laid,  a  light  hanging  scaffold,  represented  in  Figx. 
i>  and  6,  was  laid  upon  it.  The  first  cut  represents  the 
scaffold  in  profile,  while  the  second  is  a  ground-plan. 
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The  scaffold  consists  of  four  pieces  of  wood,  twelve  feet 
six  inches  long,  formed  into  a  frame,  the  inside  of  which 
fits  and  rests  upon  the  sloping  stones.  At  the  angles  d,d 
these  timbers  are  fixed  together  by  screw-bolts,  and  at  e,  e  by 


slip-holts  with  their  points  upwards,  keyed  lo  prevent  them 
from  fulling  through-  This  frame  being  held  steady  by 
guy-ropes  from  the  ground,  a  flooring  of  planks  (shown  by 
dotted  lines  in  Fig .  6)  was  laid  on  three  of  its  projecting 
sides,  and  a  pulley  fixed  on  the  fourth.  The  stones  requited 
to  complete  the  apex  in  the  form  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  Fig.  5  being  then  hoisted  up,  tho  upright  pole  was 
sawn  off  to  the  level  of  the  upper  course  of  stone-work,  the 
portion  cut  off  being  lowered  by  tho  pulley,  and  the  remain- 
der left  in  the  obelisk.  When  the  work  was  completed,  the 
planks  were  lowered  by  the  rope  and  pulley,  and  ropes  were 
attached  to  the  slip-bolts  at  e,  e,  and  others  to  the  keys  by 
which  they  were  secured.  The  last  person  then  descended, 
and  tho  ropes  attached  to  the  keys  and  bolts  being  succes- 
sively pulled,  the  frame  was  disjointed,  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  ropes  for  withdrawing  the  keya  and  bolls 
were  passed  through  blocks  at  the  base  of  the  obelisk,  and 
thence  conducted  to  a  safe  distance ;  and  various  other  ar- 
rangements, which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  detail,  were 
made  for  the  safety  of  the  persons  employed. 

A  kind  of  portable  scaffold,  or  'travelling  platform,'  which 
may  prove  useful  in  somu  situations  where  support  ran  be 
obtained  from  above,  was  rewarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts 
in  1839.  It  consists  of  two  boards,  twelve  inches  long  and 
four  wide,  hinged  together,  with  the  joint  upwards.  Grooves 
are  made  in  the  inner  edges  of  the  boards,  of  such  a  size 
that  a  rope  suspended  from  a  point  above  that  at  which  (he 
platform  is  to  be  used,  will  pass  through  the  opening  formed 
liy  them  when  the  boards  are  not  pressed  upon,  but  will  bo 
grasped  tightly  when  the  joint  is  closed  by  a  weight  on  the 
boards.  These  boards  are  strapped  to  the  feet  of  the 
climber,  who  has  a  belt  round  his  waist  connected  with  a 
ring  that  slides  up  and  down  the  rope.  He  draws  himself 
up  by  his  hands,  the  rope  slipping  between  the  boards  as  be 
ascends;  but  as  soon  as  his  weight  rests  upon  the  boards 
they  close  upon  the  rope  so  tightly  as  to  enable  him  to  re- 
main stationary  at  any  point,  leaving  his  hands  at  liberty. 

SCAGLIO'LA  (from  the  Italian  tcaglia,  a  scale  or  shell) 
is  an  incrustation  of  artificial  composition  which  is  applied 
to  columns,  and  produces  the  most  perfect  imitation  of 
marble,  from  which  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  cither  by 
the  eye  or  the  touch,  as  it  lakes  an  equally  high  polish  and 
feels  equally  hard  and  cold.    Scagliola  has  long  been  in  use 
in  Italy,  where,  according  to  Lanzi,  it  was  invented  by  Guido 
Fassi  of  Carpi  ( 1584-10-19),  and  where  it  was  afterwards 
much  used  for  Florentine  or  inlay-work  of  the  kind  called 
a  commesso.    It  was  not  introduced  iuto  this  country  before 
tbc  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  and  the  earliest  applica- 
tion of  it  was  in  the  columns  of  the  Pantheon  in  Oxford- 
street,  London,  built  by  James  WvatL     Since  that  tune,  it 
has  been  brought  into  more  general  use,  the  manufacture  of 
it  has  been  considerably  improved,  and  it  can  be  executed  at 
a  comparatively  moderate  cost.    In  fact  it  has  now  almost 
superseded  the  use  of  coloured  marbles  for  columns  and 
other  interior  decorations,  and  lias  been  extensively  em- 
ployed in  Buckingham  Palace  and  many  of  the  club-houses 
in  London.    It  is  far  less  costly  than  any  kind  of  variegated  . 
marble,  though  too  expensive  to  be  brought  into  ordinary 
use  on  every  occasion ,  and  it  answers  the  purpose  of  the 
real  material  not  only  as  regards  appearance  ami  effect,  but 
durability  also,  since  it  will  last  quite  as  long  as  any  other  part 
of  the  interior  of  a  building.  There  is  besides  one  great  ad- 
vantage attending  it,  that  columns  incrusicd  with  scagliola 
are  generally  of  wood  and  hollow,  or  else  filled  with  a  plaster 
core,  and  consequently  do  not  require  that  support  in  tho 
floor  beneath  them  which  would  be  necessary  if  solid  maiblc 
shafts  were  employed  ;  and  if  required  to  support  a  bearing 
above  them,  the  columns  may  bo  made  of  brick  or  ordiuaty 
stone,  and  afterwards  coated  with  scagliola.    Nor  is  the  use 
of  this  composition  confined  to  columns  and  pilasters  only, 
for  it  maybe  and  indeed  is  applied  to  other  ornamental  pur- 
poses, for  table-slabs,  pedestal-stands,  dados  of  rooms,  bor- 
ders of  floors,  &c. 

Tho  composition  or  cement  itself  is  prepared  from  the 
purest  gypsum,  which  is  first  broken  into  small  pieces,  and 
after  being  calcined  is  reduced  to  powder.  It  is  then  passed 
through  a  fine  sieve,  and  mixed  with  Flanders  glue,  isin- 
glass, &c.  In  this  state  it  is  mixed  up  with  colouring  matter 
of  the  hue  required  ;  and  as  it  is  generally  employed  for  the 
imitation  of  variegated  or  veined  marbles  (all  coloured  ones 
being  more  or  less  so),  as  many  different  colours  and  shades 
of  tho  same  colour  must  be  mixed  up  separately  as  there  are 
in  the  kind  of  marble  to  be  imitated.    Thus  prepared,  the 
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composition  is  applied  lo  columns  or  other  surface  intended 
to  receive  it,  and  which  has  a  rough  coating  of  lime  and 
hair.  Too  different  colours  arc  laid  on  and  mixed  by  the 
workman,  and  consequently  much  depends  upon  his  skill 
and  taste  in  regard  to  the  exactness  of  the  imilation  or  the 
beauty  of  the  veining  and  streaking,  which  is  done  in  the 
floating,  as  it  is  termed,  or  laying  on  the  cement.  The  next 
operation  is  to  prepare  the  surface  for  polishing,  by  rubbing  it 
Vfitb  pumice-stone  and  cleansing  it  with  a  wet  sponge.  The 
polish  is  then  given  by  rubbing  it  again,  first  with  tripoli 
ami  charcoal  on  a  piece  of  fine  linen,  secondly  with  felt 
dtpjKid  in  tripoli  and  oil,  and  lastly  with  oil  alone.  By  this 
means  a  durable  lustre  is  obtained  fully  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  ami  most  highly  polished  marble. 

When  scagliola  was  first  introduced  into  this  country,  it 
was  executed  by  Italian  artists,  and  much  set-rosy  was  ob- 
server! in  regard  to  all  the  processes  ;  but  it  has  since  been 
brought  to  far  greater  perfection  here  than  on  the  Continent, 
where  it  is  regarded  merely  as  a  substitute  for  marble,  and 
secondary  even  to  such  as  is  of  inferior  kind  or  has  very  little 
beauty  in  itself.  By  means  of  scagliola,  not  only  may  the 
costliest  and  rarest  stones,  porphyry,  verde  antico,  giallo 
aniico,  &c.  be  successfully  imitated,  but  any  combination  of 
c  lours  may  be  produced ;  for  instance,  purple,  or  emerald 
green,  streaked  with  gold,  Siena  reined  with  purple,  or  any 
other  splendid  caprice  that  fancv  may  dictate. 

SCALA.  DELLA.  or  SCALl'GERI.  the  name  of  a 
family  of  Verona,  which  acquired  sovereign  power  over  it* 
native  city  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  afterwards  ex- 
tended its  dominion  over  the  neighbouring  towns  and  ter- 
ritories. Like  the  Delia  Torre  and  the  Visconti  of  Milan, 
the  Delia  Scala  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  nobility.  They 
became  party  leaders  during  the  factions  which  agitated  the 
Italian  cities  in  the  middle  ages,  and  their  party  having 
proved  successful,  they  obtained  the  dignity  of  Podesta.  or 
supreme  magistracy,  first  for  a  term  of  years,  afterwards  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  holder,  and  lastly  as  an  office  hereditary  in 
their  family,  being  confirmed  in  it  by  the  sanction  of  the 
German  emperors,  who,  in  their  quality  of  kings  of  Italy, 
although  they  had  no  direct  dominion  over  any  part  of  the 
country,  appointed  as  their  imperial  vicars  those  chiefs  who 
had  most  influence  over  their  countrymen.  [Lomdardy 
and  Lombard  Cities.] 

After  the  death  of  Eccelino  da  Romano,  tyrant  of  Padua, 
Verona,  and  Viccnza.  and  the  great  Guibeline  leader  in 
Northern  Italy,  the  people  of  Verona  elected  for  their  po- 
dcsiA  Mastino  della  Scala,  about  the  year  1200.  Mastino 
belonged  to  the  Guibeline  party,  which  predominated  at 
Verona.  After  having  held  olttcc  for  flvo  years,  during 
which  by  his  conduct  he  won  the  public  approbation,  Mas- 
tino was  made  by  acclamation  perpetual  captain  of  tho  city. 
Being  murdered  by  some  private  enemies  in  1273,  tho 
citizens  elected  for  his  successor  his  son  Albert,  who  was 
afterwards  proclaimed  lord  of  Vicenza,  Feltre  and  Belluno, 
by  the  citizens  of  those  towns. 

Albert  died  in  1297,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son 
Bartolommco,  who,  dying  three  years  after,  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Alboino.  a  man  of  a  peaceful  temper,  who, 
not  thinking  himself  fit  lo  rule  alone  in  those  turbulent 
times,  took  his  younger  brother,  Can  Francesco,  a  brave 
aspiring  soldier,  for  his  colleague,  and  some  vcars  later  re- 
signed to  him  tho  undivided  sovereignty.  Can  Francesco 
rlelh  Scala,  called  'the  Great'  by  hi*  contemporaries,  was 
the  most  illustrious  of  his  family.  He  was  appointed  cap- 
tain of  the  league  made  by  Verona,  Mantua,  Brescia,  and 
othor  towns  against  the  marquis  of  Este,  lord  of  Ferrara, 
who,  being  supported  by  the  Anjous  of  Naples,  aspired  to 
extend  his  dominion  over  Lorabardy.  Can  Francesco  de- 
feated him.  and  obliged  him  to  withdraw  to  Ferrara.  When 
Henry  of  Luxembourg,  king  of  the  Germans,  came  to  Italy 
to  be  crowned  emperor,  in  1311,  Can  Francesco  joined  him 
with  a  body  of  troops,  and  assisted  him  in  subduing  Brescia 
and  other  towns  which  would  not  acknowledge  tho  imperial 
authority,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  Henry  appointing  him 
his  imperial  vicar  at  Verona.  Can  Franccsco.or  Can  Grande, 
ns  ho  was  henceforth  styled,  became  tbe  acknowledged 
head  of  tho  Guibeline  party  in  Lombardy,  like  his  contem- 
porary Castruccin  Castracani  in  Tuscany.  The  dominion  of 
Can  Grande  extended  over  Verona,  Viceuzn,  Feltre,  Belluno, 
Este.  Monselicc,  Cremona,  and  lastly,  after  a  war  which 
lasted  several  years,  also  over  Padua,  in  short  over  almost 
the  whole  extent  of  country  which  has  been  since  called 
the  Venetian  territory,  Venice  at  that  time  having  but  a 


strip  of  ground  on  the  mainland  bordering  on  the  lagoons. 
Tho  last  acquisition  of  Can  Grande  was  that  of  Tieviso, 
which  he  obliged  to  open  its  gates  to  him  in  July,  1329. 
He  made  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Treviso,  but  wis  a 
few  days  after  seized  by  a  violent  fever  and  died  in  the  height 
of  his  success,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  having  been  ruler 
of  Verona  for  about  nineteen  years.  Castruccio  had  died 
the  year  before,  and  thus  the  Guibelines  of  Italy  lost,  nearly 
about  the  same  time,  their  two  most  distinguished  leaders. 

Can  Francesco  della  Scala.acquircd  celebrity  not  only  by 
his  success  as  a  warrior  and  a  statesman,  but  by  the  en- 
couragement which  he  gave  to  literature  and  the  arts.  His 
court,  which  was  very  splendid,  was  attended  by  poets, 
painters,  and  sculptors.  Dante,  in  his  exile,  found  for  a 
time  an  asylum  at  the  court  of  Delia  Scala,  and  he  immor- 
talised Can  Francesco  in  his  verso.  Boccaccio  ulso  wrote 
of  him  as  one  of  tho  most  illustrious  chiefs  that  Italy  ever 
had,  not  only  on  account  of  his  bravery  in  the  field,  but  also 
for  bis  abilities  in  council.  He  raised  the  fortress  of 
Peschiera,  on  the  shoro  of  tbe  lake  of  Garda,  as  a  defence 
on  the  side  of  Mantua  and  Milan. 

Can  Francesco  was  succeeded  by  his  two  nephews  Alberto 
and  Mattino,  who  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  wars  of 
the  Italian  factions  in  the  fourteenth  century,  lighting 
against  the  Visconti  and  tho  Venetians.  Their  descendants 
continued  to  rule  till  the  year  1357,  when  Giau  Galcazzo 
Visconti,  duke  of  Milan,  took  possession  of  Verona,  having 
driven  away  Antonio  della  Scala,  an  illegitimate  son  of  tho 
last  lord.  After  some  more  vicissitudes  Verona  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Venetians,  in  the  year  1409. 

SCALA,  Klein's  name  for  tho  Scalaria  of  authors. 

SCALA'RIA.  [Wkntlktrap.] 

SCALARIANS,  Lamarck's  name  for  a  family  of  tes- 
taceous mollusks,  which  he  arranges  in  the  first  section  of 
his  order  Traciiklifoda.  The  Scafarians  of  Lamarck  con- 
sist of  the  genera  Vermelus,  Scalaria,  and  Dclphinula. 
SCALD.  [Burns  and  Scalds.] 
SCALD,  properly  SKA'LLD,  is  an  antient  Scandinavian 
word  which  signifies  poet,  as  skalldmar  or  sknlldkona  sig- 
nifies a  poetess.  The  name  is  therefore  sometimes  applied 
to  the  Scandinavian  poets  in  general,  but  it  belonged  moro 
especially  to  that  class  of  |>oct8  who  celebrated  in  their  songs 
the  exploits  of  heroes.  The  Scalds  were  thus  not  merely 
poets,  but  also  the  historians  of  their  nation.  When  Snorri 
Sturluson,  the  last  and  most  celebrated  of  the  Scalds  (1 178- 
1241)  states  that  the  Scolds  indeed  always  praised  tbeir 
contemporary  heroes  most,  but  never  attributed  to  them  < 
any  fictitious  deed,  we  must  infer  that  the  creative  powers 
of  these  poets  had  no  scope,  at  least  as  far  as  contempo- 
raneous history  was  concerned.  In  the  history  of  the  past 
they  might  take  greater  liberties;  but  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  even  here  they  strictly  adhered  to  tradition. 
Tho  form  and  mode  of  diction  were  thus  the  only  parts  in 
which  they  displayed  their  poetic  powers;  and  how  they 
availed  themselves  of  this  right  is  clear  from  the  numerous 
specimens  of  Scaldic  poetry  still  extant :  they  are  full  of  tho 
boldest  and  most  extraordinary  imagery,  whence  they  aro 


frequently  very  obscure  and  almost  unintelligible. 

Scaldic  poetry  is  almost  the  only  source  from  which  we 
derive  our  knowledge  of  the  antient  history  of  the  North  of 
Europe.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  goes  back  to  the  re 
motcst  antiquity,  ond  contains  only  mythological  legends; 
while  another  portion,  in  the  form  of  poetry,  contains  his- 
torical accounts  of  contemporary  events.  Such  poetical 
histories,  very  different  from  the  rhymed  chronicles  of  other 
nations,  continued  to  be  written  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  Scalds  were  generally  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a  chief  or  king,  whom  they  accompanied  on  his 
expeditions  in  the  capacity  of  historiographers ;  and  it  was 
the  pride  of  the  chieftains  lo  obtain  such  Scalds  as  possessed 
most  ability  and  learning.  Their  services  were  richly  re- 
warded by  tho  heroes  whose  praise  they  sang. 

We  still  possess  a  very  long  list  of  Scalds,  among  whom 
are  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  even  kings.  The  most 
distinguished  however  were  those  of  Iceland,  and  it  is  to 
these  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  collection  of  antient  poeti- 
cal traditions  known  under  the  name  of  the  Edda*.  Com- 
pare '  Fundgrubcn  des  Nordens.'  vol.  i. ;  John  Olafsen, 
'Om  Nordens  gamle  Digtckonst,  Grundrcglcr.  Versarier, 
Sprog  og  F6redrags  mode,'  Copenhagen,  17*6  ;  F.  Wachter, 
in  the  introduction  lo  his  German  translation  of  Snorri 
Slnrlusen's  *  Heimskringla ;'  and  the  article  Snorri  Stur- 
luson. 
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SCALE  (Music).  A  great  deal  has  boon  written  on  this 
subject,  by  mathematicians,  by  musicians,  and  by  those 
who  combined  both  characters ;  but,  from  various  circum- 
stances, hardly  anything  which  is  accessible  to  the  young 
arithmetician  wishing  for  something  which  may  really  be 
a  help  to  him  in  his  musical  studies.  The  Greek  scale 
[Music ;  Tktbachord],  the  only  fruitless  subject  of  inquiry 
out  of  all  that  is  Greek,  has  exhausted  the  learning,  sci- 
ence, and  ingenuity  of  the  best  writers,  with  no  result  but 
this,  that  over-refinements  of  theory  ore  fouud  either  to 
have  hindered  practical  excellence,  or  to  have  arisen  out 
of  the  want  of  it;  most  likely  the  latter.  The  learning 
however  which  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  the  explanation 
of  the  Greek  writers,  has  made  it  usual  to  write  on  this 
subject  more  profoundly  than  ou  others  of  the  same  diffi- 
culty: it  is  an  object  in  the  present  article  to  explain  the 
musical  scale,  if  possible,  mora  simply,  and  in  its  simplest 
parts:  leaving  to  the  article  Tkmpkramknt  such  consi- 
derations as,  arising  out  of  the  present  article,  are  required 
by  thoxj  who  would  understand  the  higher  practical  details 
of  the  subject. 

The  object  of  music  being  to  please  the  ear,  or  the  mind 
through  the  ear,  there  is  no  other  test  of  excellence  nor 
criterion  of  fitness,  in  any  one  detail,  except  the  opinion  of 
the  best  judges.  This  seems  to  assume  the  question,  for 
the  best  judges  can  only  be  described  as  those  who  best  know 
wbat  is  good  music.  This  circle  cannot  be  avoided,  either 
in  speaking  of  music  or  any  other  of  the  fine  arts ;  to  taste 
wo  must  appeal,  but  not  to  the  taste  of  every  one.  All 
wo  have  liere  to  do  with  this  is  to  remark,  that  the  mathe- 
matical considerations  employed  in  an  article  like  the 
present  are  not  to  be  considered  as  placing  the  musical 
scale  upon  a  mathematical  basis,  but  simply  as  showing 
that  there  is  somethiug  like  an  explanation  of  those  rules, 
which  derive  their  authority  not  from  the  mathematical 
system  which  embodies  them,  but  from  the  sanction  of  the 
majority  of  cultivated  ears.  Those  things  which  are  agree- 
able in  practice  are  found  to  be  in  certain  mathematical 
relations  to  one  another  which  make  the  theory  of  the 
musical  scale  siiuplo  and  interesting:  buthad  it  been  other- 
wise, we  should  have  left  mathematical  simplicity,  and  pre- 
ferred a  more  pleasing  complexity. 

The  sounds  which  are  agreeable  to  the  ear  are  found  to 
be  those  which  are  the  consequence  of  vibrations  of  equal 
duration  following  one  another.  [Acoustics.]  Tho  note 
called  A,  for  instance,  sounded  at  the  same  time  on  a  harp, 
a  flute,  and  a  horn,  presents  three  different  characters, 
throe  different  intensities,  hut  only  one  species  of  vibration 
as  to  the  time  of  lasting.  If  the  first  instrument  communi- 
cate 430  vibrations  in  a  second  to  the  air,  so  does  the  second 
instrument,  and  also  the  third.  With  the  difference  of 
intensity  or  loudness,  and  with  the  difference  of  character, 
the  twang  of  the  harp,  or  the  tone  of  the  horn,  we  havo 
nothing  to  do  in  considering  the  place  in  the  scale  of  the 
note  tltey  sound :  a  cultivated  oar  discovers  that  they  sound 
the  same  note,  and  a  mathematician  knows  that  they 
sercrally  communicate  to  the  air  the  some  number  of 
vibrations  |»or  second.  * 

Let  us  then  suppose  a  string  to  be  mounted,  and  stretched 
at  both  ends,  or,  bettor  still  perhaps,  suspended  vertically* 
by  one  end,  and  bearing  a  weight  at  tho  other.  If  this  string 
be  then  set  in  vibration  by  the  finger  or  by  the  bow  of  a 
violin,  a  musical  (that  is,  a  pleasant)  sound  is  produced,  if 
the  string  be  not  too  long,  nor  stretched  by  too  small  a 
weight.  With  the  phenomena  of  vibration,  as  connected 
with  the  length,  material,  and  stretching  weight  of  the 
string,  we  have  here  nothiug  to  do  [Cokd]  except  to  re- 
mark,—1,  That  the  ear  observes  that,  material  and  tension 
remaining  the  same,  the  longer  the  string  the  lower  the 
tone,  and  pice  versa.  2,  That  tho  mathematician  knows 
that,  ceteris  paribus,  the  longer  the  string  the  fewer  the 
number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time,  in  inverse  proportion 
to  I  ho  length.  Thus,  if  a  certain  string,  stretched  by  a 
certain  Wright,  give  loo  vibrations  per  second,  a  siring  of 
half  the  length,  stretched  by  the  same  weight,  will  give  200 
v  ibrations  per  second.  If  a  vibration  mean  a  double  motion 
of  the  string,  once  backwards  and  once  forwards,  the  effects 
begin  to  be  musical  soon  after  the  string  is  short  enough, 
or  ot retched  enough,  to  give  30  vibrations  per  second. 
Tho  number  of  musical  tones  is,  theoretically,  luGuite : 

•  WooIImmu!  '  On  Mu.icul  lobrv.)..'  p  r«i  The  aulboc  n-ucaU-d  lb*  mix  n- 
W»\  "!\  F"".t"t  tAror",c"'  f-97)«J  »  nmiiBcl.onl  ih„»  c„„.truc!H 


that  is,  between  any  two  tones  as  many  different  tones  as 
we  please  can  be  interposed,  no  one  of  which  is  so  high  as  the 
higher,  nor  so  low  as  the  lower.  Highness  and  lowness  of 
tone  are  terms  which  are  purely  relative,  and  refer  to  an 
effect  upon  the  ear  which  docs  not  admit  of  definition  - 
common  terms  usually  distinguish  only  extreme  cases; 
thus,  a  tone  disagreeably  high  is  a  squeak,  and  one  dis- 
agreeably low  is  a  growl.  There  is  no  absolute  reason 
why  we  should  call  the  former  high  and  the  latter  low, 
rather  than  the  contrary ;  and  in  fact  the  earlier  Greeks 
(naming  them  after  the  parts  of  the  throat  in  which  they 
thought  they  were  produced)  called  the  squeaking  sounds 
low,  and  the  growling  ones  high.  But  while  we  endeavour 
to  separate  names  from  things,  wo  must  not  forget  that 
there  is  much  which  all  men  acknowledge  of  real  con- 
nexion between  the  associations  which  accompany  sound* 
and  those  derived  from  other  sensible  phenomena.  For 
instance,  it  would  be  impossible  to  persuade  any  one,  that 
if  light  and  darkness  were  to  be  imitated  by  musical  tones, 
the  light  ought  to  be  represented  by  low  notes,  and  th« 
darkness  by  high  notes:  and  a  composer  who  should  ac- 
company words  expressive  of  transition  from  darkness  to 
light  by  a  marked  descent  from  tho  higher  part  of  the 
scale  to  tho  lower,  would  be  thought  to  mean  irony  or 
burlesque.  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  ever  come  to 
our  knowledge  as  to  what  associations  are  awakened  by  the 
lower  notes  of  the  scale  which  connect  them  with  darkness ; 
but  that  thiB  connexion  does  exist  is  certain. 

Taking  such  a  string  or  monochord  (single  string)  as 
above  described,  it  is  immediately  found  that  any  alteration 
of  its  length  produces  some  alteration  of  the  tone.  If  the 
change  be  very  slight,  a  dull  or  unpractised  ear  may  not 
readily  perceive  it ;  but  let  the  alteration  be  carried  a  little 
further,  and  there  can  be  no  difficulty.  Such  tones,  near 
to  one  another,  when  sounded  together,  have  a  disagreeable 
and  jarring  effect,  accompanied  by  beats  [Acoustics,  p. 
97];  but  when  the  second  string  has  been  considerably 
shortened  (say  that  this  is  done  gradually),  the  disagreeable 
effect  ceases  almost  at  once,  and  at  the  moment  when  tho 
shortened  string  is  to  the  longer  one  as  five  to  six.  Two 
sounds  are  then  heard  which  harmonize  together,  and  on 
their  joint  effect  the  ear  dwells  with  pleasure  until  it  be- 
comes monotonous  (this  very  common  word  is  itself  derived, 
as  to  its  common  signification  here  used,  from  the  weary- 
ing effect  of  the  same  tone,  or  set  of  tones,  long  continued). 
In  tho  mean  while,  and  during  the  shortening  of  the  string, 
the  joint  effect,  though  always  disagreeable,  is  not  equally 
so  throughout;  and  there  is  one  place  in  particular  where 
the  effect,  though  not  agreeable  to  the  beginner,  is  bearable 
for  a  little  whilo,  and  highly  agreeable  to  the  practised  car, 
which  knows  that  full  compensation  is  at  hand  in  what  is 
called  the  resolution  of  the  discord,  or  transition  to  a  more 
harmonious  combination  in  a  manner  which  seems  pecu- 
liarly natural.  This  intermediate  and  more  tolerable  phase 
of  sound  takes  place  when  the  shortened  string  is  to  the 
other  as  eight  to  nine.  Moreover,  it  may  be  observed  that 
this  lost  combination,  hardly  bearable,  is  rendered  perfectly 
so  if  the  two  tones,  instead  of  being  sounded  together,  are 
made  to  follow  each  other  in  succession,  no  matter  how 
rapidly.  In  both  these  cases  the  student  will  observe  that 
the  proportion  of  the  lengths  of  the  strings  u  that  of  some 
small  numbers,  five  to  six,  and  eight  to  nine.  And  it  is 
matter  of  experiment,  that  the  more  simple  the  proportions 
of  the  lengths  of  two  strings  (stretched  by  the  same  weight), 
the  more  useful  the  combination  in  music — it  is  usual  to 
say  the  more  agreeable  sounded  by  itself;  but  to  this  we 
cannot  subscribe,  as  we  believe  that  to  most  ears  the  more 
complicated  combination  of  a  third  (presently  to  be  de- 
scribed) is  more  agreeable  than  the  less  complicated  one 
of  a  fifth. 

Instead  of  speaking  of  the  lengths  of  the  strings,  we  may 
pass  to  tho  relative  numbers  of  vibrations  in  a  second, 
which  are  inversely  as  the  lengths.  Thus,  two  strings  of 
ten  and  seven  feet,  stretched  by  the  same  weight,  vibrato 
so  that  the  one  of  ten  feet  makes  eight  vibrations  while 
that  of  eight  feet  makes  ten. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  most  simple  combina- 
tions ;  and  first,  that  of  two  to  one.  Let  the  second  string 
be  half  the  first,  or  make  two  vibrations  while  the  fir«t 
makes  one:  there  is  then  not  only  a  joint  effect  which 
is  agreeable,  but  a  peculiar  sameness  of  the  two  notes, 
in  so  much  that  two  instruments  made  to  pluy  together 
in  such  maimer  that  the  notes  of  the  second  shall  always 
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be  or  twice  as  many  vibrations  as  the  simultaneous  notes 
of  the  first,  would  be  universally  admitted  to  be  play- 
ing the  same  air,  with  no  moro  difference  than  of  that 
sort  which  is  heard  when  a  man  and  a  boy  attempt  to 
sing  the  same  air  together.  This  perfect  sameness,  for  so 
it  will  be  called,  though  the  two  instruments  never  sound 
the  same  tone  together,  admits  of  no  explanation ;  for 
though  the  ratio  of  the  simultaneous  vibrations  is  the 
simplest  possible  (two  to  one),  there  is  no  perceptible 
reason  why,  because  simple  ratios  generally  give  harmo- 
nious combinations,  the  most  simple  of  all  should  produce 
an  absolute  feeling  of  identity  of  character  in  the  two  tones. 
To  this  circumstance  however  we  owe  the  most  material 
simplification  of  the  musical  scale:  for  let  it  be  settled,  for 
instance,  what  strings  give  agreeable  notes  between  those 
of -JO  and  10  feet  long,  and  division  by  two  will  give  all  the 
strings  which  can  be  admitted  between  those  of  10  and  5 
feet ;  thus,  if  it  be  proper  to  adroit  a  string  of  eight  feet  in 
the  former  set,  one  of  four  feet  must  also  tako  its  place  in 
the  latter. 

Again,  it  is  observed  that  the  relative  effect  of  two  tones 
is  always  the  tame  as  those  of  other  two,  when  the  numbers 
of  vibrations  made  in  a  given  time  in  the  first  pair  are 
in  the  tame  proportion  as  the  corresponding  numbers  in 
the  second  pair.  Thus,  suppose  that  in  a  given  time  the 
numbers  of  vibrations  mado  by  four  strings  are  12,  18,  40, 
and  60.  Then, 

12  :  18  :  :  40  :  60  or  tt  =  |& 
and  we  may  say  that,  according  as  the  first  and  second 
sounded  together  are  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  so  are  the 
third  and  fourth ;  also  if  an  air  beginning  on  tho  first  string 
require  an  immediate  transition  to  the  second,  then  the 
same  air  begun  on  the  third  string  will  require  an  imme- 
diate transition  to  the  fourth. 

A  musical  interval,  then,  is  given  when  the  fraction 
which  expresses  the  proportion  of  the  vibrations  of  its  two 
notes  in  a  given  time  is  given.  By  the  interval  }  we  mean 
that  of  two  notes,  the  higher  of  which  makes  three  vibra- 
tions while  the  lower  makes  two.  Thus,  if  I S,  23,  and  30 
be  the  numbers  of  vibrations  made  by  three  strings  in  the 
same  time,  and  we  wish  to  find  a  fourth  note  which  is  as 
much  above  the  third  as  the  second  is  above  the  first,  we 
must  not  make  a  string  of  35  vibrations  in  the  same  timo 
(as  tho  beginner  might  do),  that  is,  not  one  of  30  +  23  -  18, 
but  one  of  30  X  f  {-,  or  38^  vibrations  in  tho  sumo  time. 

\jet  us  now  take  a  string,  and  call  the  note  sounded  by  it 
C,  and  let  the  string  of  twice  as  many  vibrations  (or  half 
its  length)  have  the  same  name,  with  a  difference  (for  the 
reason  above  given) ;  call  it  C.  Let  us  now  seek  for  the 
simplest  fractions  which  lie  between  1  and  2.  Take  the 
numbers  up  to  6  (the  ear  does  not  so  well  agree  with  7  and 
all  higher  prime  numbers,  why  of  course  cannot  be  told, 
but  simplicity  must  end  somewhere,  and,  by  the  constitution 
of  the  ear,  ratios  in  which  7  and  higher  primes  occur  are 
not  agreeable),  and  form  every  fraction  out  of  them  which 
lies  between  1  and  2  ;  wo  have  then 

■  »  t»  i»  l>  (*  =  t)  »  i 
Tut  these  down,  with  1  and  2,  in  order  of  magnitude,  and 


1  *  V  4  *  4  2 
Take  such  a  set  of  strings  that  while  the  first  makes  one 
vibration  tho  second  makes  4  of  a  vibration,  the  third  J 
of  a  vibration,  and  so  on  up  to  tho  last,  which  makes  2  vibra- 
tions: or  take  a  set  of  strings  equally  stretched,  of  which  the 
length  of  the  first  being  1,  that  of  the  second  is  4  ,  &c.  and 
of  the  last  |.  Every  one  of  the  notes  thus  produced  will 
be  agreeable  when  sounded  with  the  first,  and  if  the  first 
sound  C,  tho  musician  will  have  tho  following  part  of  the 
scale  before  him  in  its  most  natural  form : — 

C    Eb  E    F    G    A  C 


We  have  not  yet,  however,  got  a  sufficiently  agreeable  scale, 
and  the  renaons  why  the  car  will  not  be  contented  with  the 
preceding  most  simple  concords,  must  be  derived  from 
observation,  from  which  it  appears  — 

1.  That  a  frequent  repetition  of  sounds  very  near  to  one 
another  is  not  pleasing  to  the  uncultivated  car.  Now  the 
in  tonal  from  tho  minor  to  the  major  third  is  as  follows  : 
the  first  makes  4  of  a  vibration  while  the  second  makes  4  ■ 
or  the  first  makes  I  vibration  while  the  second  makes 
'  X  f,  or  *  {  ■  This  is  much  too  near  to  a  unison  for  con- 
tinual repetition. 

2.  That  a  frequent  repetition  of  sounds  too  far  from  each 
other  is  not  pleasing  to  the  car,  after  a  little  cultivation.  If 
we  bok  at  the  intervals  from  the  fourth  to  the  filth,  and 
from  the  fifth  to  the  sixth,  we  find  {  and  ',"  for  their  re- 
presentatives, while  from  the  fundamental  nolo  to  the  minor 
third,  and  also  from  the  sixth  to  the  octave,  the  interval  is 
J  .  much  larger  than  the  preceding  intervals. 

Both  these  defects,  as  must  easily  be  seen  arithmetically, 
and  as  the  car  finds  out  for  itself,  may  be  remedied  by  in- 
serting a  note  between  C  and  E  in  place  of  K  b.  which  shall 
make  a  better  division  of  the  interval  C  E,  and  by  placing 
an  additional  note  between  A  and  C.  But  how  are  wc  to 
chooso  these  additional  notes  ?  If  we  cannot  have  any  more 
very  simple  consonances  with  the  fundamental  note,  we 
must  take  those  tones  which  make  tho  simplest  consonances 
with  other  notes,  and  the  more  they  make  the  better.  Wo 
have  already  a  repetition  of  some  consonances ;  for  instance, 

Interval  FC  is  2  -f-  S  =  \  ,  or  a  fifth. 

Interval  GC  is  2  -f-  J  =  4»  or  a  fourth. 

Interval  K  A  is  4  -f-  2  =  J  »  or  a  major  third. 
Now  since  4  X  |  =  f  ,  we  see  that  a  note  4 ,  or  one 
which  makes  9  vibrations  while  the  fundamental  note  U 
makes  8,  wdl  be  a  fourth  below  G,  and  i  divides  C  and  E 
well,  the  three  notes  1 ,  4  ,  *  ,  giving  the  intervals  4  ,  V  t 
already  found  in  another  part  of  the  scale.  This  note  is  1). 
Again,  observe  the  interval  from  E  to  F,  or  r*»  w>d  take 
a  fifth  above  E,  or  {  X  '  or  V  :  this  fraction  fulls 
between  4  and  2,  and  looking  at  the  intervals  of  4.  V  . 
and  2,  we  find  4  and  rf ,  both  of  them  intervals  already 
found.  This  note  V ,  or  which  makes  15  vibrations 
while  the  fundamental  note  makes  8,  is  H,  and  the  usual 
scale  of  civilized  nations,  called  the  diatonic  scale,  is  now 
complete  in  the  following— 

C  D  K  F  G  A  B  Cl 
1  *  }  t  4  *  V5  a 
This  diatonic  scale  seems  then  to  be  the  scale  of  the  sim- 
plest concords  of  the  fundamental  note,  with  one  alteration 
on  account  of  the  too  great  proximity  of  two  concordant 
notes,  and  one  interpolation  on  account  of  the  too  great  dis- 
tance of  two  others.  If  we  examine  all  its  intervals,  wc  shall 
find  both  repetition  and  variety  as  follows  (C  D  standing 
for  the  interval  from  C  to  D,  &c),  some  new  appellations 
being  added : 

4 


CD=FG  =  AB 
DE  =GA  .  . 
EF  =  BC  .  . 
CE  =FA  -  GB 
EG=AC.  . 
DF  .  .  . 
CF  =  DG  -  EA 


-  IT 

=  i 
  a 

—  » 

=  I! 


GC 


(major  tone). 

(minor  tone,  4f  of  major), 
(diatonic  semitone), 
(major  third), 
(minor  third). 
(|*  of  minor  third), 
(fourth). 


1    14  4.42 
These  intervals  have  the  following  names;  why,  will  pre- 
sently be  seen, — 

4  minor  third.         4  fifth. 

4  major  third.  \  major  sixth. 

4  fourth.  2  octave  or  eighth. 


»  (fifth), 

if  (ft  of  fifth). 

4  (sixth). 

*  (minor  sixth). 

V  (seventh).* 

V  (Hi«t  seventh)^ 
\  (octavo). 


FB  =15  (flattened  fifth).' 

CG  =  EB  -  F(_'' 
I  DA     .     .  . 
CA  = DB  .  . 
EC  .  • 

CB  .  .  . 
DC  .  •  . 
CC    .     .  . 

Wc  observe  here  the  consonances  mentioned  before,  two 
inharmonious  intervals,  a  new  species  of  consonance  (the  fiat 
seventh)  standing  as  it  were  between  the  more  perfect  conso- 
nances and  the  others,  and  new  varieties  of  a  tono.  of  a  minor 
third, and  ofa  filtli,  differing  from  those  already  described,  and 
flatter  by  the  interval  U-  This  interval  is  called  a  ennma, 
and  though  the  ear  can  distinguish  a  difference  between  the 

•  An  inlmttuo 
f  riccutedly  more  I 


lol*IT«l,  wlico  ttin 

lUo  the  KTciiiq. 
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tones  of  two  string,  one  of  which  vibrates  81  times  while  the 
other  vibrates  M.  yet  the  difference  is  so  slight  us  to  produce 
no  prejudicial  effect.  With  regard  to  the  comparatively  har- 
monious character  of  the  flat  seventh,  observe  that  V  is 
very  nearly  equal  to  £  ,  differing  only  by  the  interval  |*  • 

We  have  also  the  diatonic  semitone  f, ,  which  is  in- 
correctly named,  since,  if  beginning  with  I,  we  repeat  the 
interval  of  a  semitone  twice,  we  have  J4  X  { *.  or  J?4, 
which  is  very  near  to  f,  sharper  (that  is,  higher,  as  flatter 
means  lower)  than  a  major  tone  by  the  interval  j }  and 
than  a  minor  tone  by  44 .  very  nearly. 

We  shall  presently  resume  the  diatonic  scale,  but  wo  now 
proceed  to  mention  two  varieties  of  it.  It  seems  to  have 
been  offensive  to  the  ears  of  rude  nations  to  hear  any  semi- 
tones at  all.  If  we  deprive  the  diatonic  scale  of  K  and  B. 
the  notes  which  rise  semitones  at  the  next  step,  we  have 
C,  D,  E,  G,  A,  C,  for  all  the  sounds  which  remain  in  the 
octave.  This  unfinished  scale,  as  we  should  coll  it,  is  the 
original  scale  of  the  Chinese,  Avans,  Hindus,  and  Eastern 
Islands,  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  &c.  It  is  the  well- 
known  scale  of  the  old  Scotch  and  Irish  music  ;  it  is  said 
to  have  been  found  in  Wales  and  Cornwall,  in  various  parts 
of  Africa,  and  even  in  old  Italian  music.  The  Chinese, 
who  never  change,  have  preserved  it  in  absolute  perfection, 
though  the  modern  form  of  most  antient  airs  in  other  coun- 
tries has  been  relaxed.  We  copy  the  notes  of  a  Chinese 
air  given  by  Laborde  : 

PCCGACaCCAGUDCCG AG  A  ACECAGCCCAGECCEDAC 

It  will  be  observed  that  F  and  H  never  occur.  An  almost 
perfect  specimen  of  this  scale  occurs  in  the  Scotch  air 
•  The  Campbells  are  coming.'  The  effect  of  the  scale  may- 
be tried  by  playing  ad  libitum  on  the  black  keys  of  a  piano- 
forte. 

The  other  scale  which  we  have  here  to  mention  is 
that  known  by  the  name  of  the  minor  scale,  the  common 
diatonic  scale  being  for  distinction  called  major.  It  may 
easily  be  observed  that  the  intervals  of  the  minor  third  and 
minor  sixth  have  a  sad,  or  at  least  plaintive  effect,  as  com- 
pared with  the  major  third  and  major  sixth.  No  explana- 
tion ran  be  given  of  this :  perhaps  the  effect  of  musical 
intervals  is  governed  in  some  degree  by  associations  derived 
from  the  human  voice  m  speaking.  All  persons,  except 
perhaps  schoolboys  reading  what  they  do  not  understand 
nor  care  about,  are  constantly,  whether  they  know  it  or  not, 
varying  the  tone  in  which  they  speak,  and  making  intervals 
which  are  very  nearly  musically  correct :  and  the  effect  of 
sorrow,  regret,  fatigue,  &c.  is  to  make  those  intervals 
minor.  Any  person  of  a  quick  musical  ear  who  will  watch 
the  method  of  saving  the  simple  words  '  I  cannot,'  pro- 
nounced a*  a  determination  of  the  will,  and  compare  it  with 
the  same  when  it  is  an  expression  of  regret  for  want  of 
power,  will  almost  always  Gnd  such  an  interval  as  C  F  or 
or  C  G  in  the  first,  and  C  Eb  or  C  A  in  the  second ;  if  this 
be  so,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  scale  in  which  minor  in- 
tervals occupy  conspicuous  places  which  in  tho  other  scale 
arc  occupied  by  major  intervals,  should  produce  those  asso- 
ciations which  have  been  alluded  to.  This  is  a  conjecture 
merely,  for  after  all  nature  will  tako  the  liberty  in  art,  as 
in  science,  of  concealing  her  operations.  But  this  much  is 
certain,  first,  that  the  minor  scale  is  more  plaintive  than  the 
major,  and  secondly,  that  all  musical  composers  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact,  from  the  African  women  who  sung 
of  M ungo  Park,  '  Let  us  pity  the  white  man.  no  mother  has 
ho  to  bring  him  milk,  no  wife  to  grind  his  corn,'  up  to  the 
composer  of  Der  Freischiitz,  with  all  the  power  of  cultiva- 
tion and  the  memory  of  centuries  of  art.  The  change  from 
the  minor  to  the  major  scale  is  perhaps  the  most  effective 
of  musical  resources,  certainly  the  most  powerful  of  those 
which  are  easily  understood  by  ears  of  the  ordinary  degree 
of  cultivation.  Tako  as  an  instance  the  music  or' the  fol- 
lowing words  from  Oberon  :— 

Oti-Arahy.-Ulct  Aruhv,  rav  own,  my  ualirr  land. 

MrllMnubt  I  cro«»d  ihr  dsrMiliw  m-a,  »nd  touelifd  a  rain  Hit  Ununl ; 

And  Ihrr*  I  *.,»  my  hihrVi  h»u«>.  kc. 

The  intervals  with  which  the  voice  passes  over  the  hyphens 
in  the  first  two  lines  are  minor,  but  in  the  third  line  a  modu- 
lation is  made  into  a  major  scale,  and  the  composer  has  skil- 
fully taken  care  to  pioducc  a  strong  result  of  the  new  scale 
in  the  first  two  syllables:  the  effect  of  the  change  is  strik- 
ingly appropriate. 

What  is  the  minor  scale?    This  question  has  been  dif- 
ferently answered  by  different  writers  on  the  theory  of  music, 


who  severally  contend  for  one  or  another  scale  as  the  trve 
tni/e.    For  "ourselves,  wo  are  no  believers  in  true  and 
orthodox  scales,  or  rather  we  hold  every  scale  to  have  that 
character  which  has  been  used  by  good  composers,  and  ap- 
proved by  good  hearers.    It  seems  to  have  been  thought 
that  because  there  is  one  diatonic  major  »<  ale,  by  univer- 
sal consent,  therefore  there  must  be  one  lawful  diatonic 
minor  scale:  just  as  well  might  it  be  said,  that  because  the 
iambic  trimeter  is  the  one  metre  of  Greek  tragic  dialogue, 
there  must  also  be  someone  other  metre,  and  that  one  only, 
in  the  choruses.    Fortunately  however  the  scholar  knows, 
what  the  musician  ought  to  know,  that  no  one  metre  is 
dictated  by  any  absolute  law  of  taste,  and  teaches  t  hat  tlie 
best  tragedians  must  be  the  guide,  because  of  the  universal 
approval  which  has  been  conceded  to  their  writing*.  Tak- 
ing the  same  sort  of  guide,  we  find  in  the  writings  of 
musicians  (the  unknown  authors  of  national  airs,  writers  ot 
very  high  authority,  included)  one  major  scale  and  several 
minor  scales ;  a  thing  not  more  atrociously  wrong  in  itself 
than  the  one  metre  of  dialogue,  and  the  variety  of  chorus 
metres,  of  the  Greeks.    And  if,  moreover,  ve  take  the 
mathematical  theory  of  the  scale,  we  shall  find  several  w  ith 
equal  claims  on  the  score  of  simplicity  of  consonance*. 

Return  to  the  fundamental  note  C  and  its  consonances 
namely — 

C  EbEFGAC1 

14  \ 4  I  4  2  „ 
Instead  of  throwing  out  E  b  as  too  near  to  E,  let  it  be 
the  latter  which  we  reject ;  if  wo  finish  this  with  the  D  and 
B  of  the  diatonic  scale,  we  have  what  is  called  the  common 
ascending  minor  scale,  the  commonness  of  which  we  cannot 
deny  upon  data,  though  it  strikes  us  that  others  are  as 
common,  if  not  more  so. 

(1)  C    D   Eb  F   G   A   B  C 

The  ear  will  not  very  quickly  acknowledge  this  as  3 
minor  scale  in  descent,  and  for  the  obvious  reason  that  in 
going  from  C  to  C  there  is  no  distinction  between  this 
scale  and  the  major  scale  till  we  come  to  Eb  ;  though  in  tbe 
ascent  the  minor  interval  occurs  early.  To  remedy  this.  A 
and  B  are  both  lowered  a  semitone,  or  tho  A  is  made  A  b, 
a  fourth  toE  b,  and  tho  B  is  made  B  b,  a  fifth  to  E  b.  which 
gives 

(2)  C   D    Eb  F   G    Ab    Bb  C 
I    1    4    I     *    r      *  2 

and  this  scalo  reversed  is  called  tho  common  mode  of  de- 
scending the  minor  scale ;  but  as  wo  also  find  it  used  in 
ascending,  wo  put  it  down  as  a  second  minor  scale,  both 
for  ascent  and  descent,  observing  also  that  (1)  may  be,  and 
is,  used  in  descent.  Again,  suppose  we  retain  the  B  of  the 
original  scale,  and  lower  the  A,  we  have  then 

(3)  CDEbFGAbBC 
1*4     4   !    4    V  2 

a  wild  and  pleasing  scale,  both  in  ascent  and  descent,  and 
employed  too,  in  spite  of  the  wide  interval  between  A  b  and 
B.  Its  harmonics,  technically  speaking,  are  easier  and  more 
natural  than  those  of  the  common  scale,  and  Schneider 
('  Elements  of  Harmony')  makes  it  the  principal  minor  scale, 
treating  all  others  as  incidental  deviations:  the  English 
translator  of  Schneider  contends  for  its  absolute  truth,  and 
asks  (justly  enough)  which  scale  a  composer  would  take 
who  was  converting  the  air  of  '  Robin  Adair '  into  the 
minor  kev  (the  original  air  having  the  notes  G  A  BCD  E* 
namely,  G  A  B  C  D  Eb.  or  G  Ab  B  C  D  Eb?  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  would  be  preferable,  but 
we  might  add,  that  if  the  composer  were  required  to 
mako  two  variations  in  the  minor  kev.  he  would  probably 
choose  scale  ( 1 )  for  his  other  case.  The  following  minor 
scales  ore  used,  and  are  agreeable : — 

(4)  C   Db  E   F  G   Ab  B  C 
1    U    1    4    4    4    V  2 

(5)  CD    EbFG    A  BbC 
14     4    4J*  42 

Of  all  these  minor  keys,  we  prefer  (3).  For  an  instance  of 
tho  use  of  it,  take  the  first  part  of  the  air  'Charlie  is  my 
darling,'  the  notes  of  which  run  thus.  CDEkFGC'O 
AbC1  Ab  G  C.  C  DEb  F  GC  D1  E'b  C'D'BC1.  It  is 
also  tho  scale  used  in  the  first  two  lines  of  the  air  from 
Oberon,  already  noticed. 

We  now  come  to  the  extension  of  the  diatonic  scale  by 
the  interpolation  of  notes  betwen  all  such  notes  as  are  far 
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enough  apart  to  bear  it,  which  completes  what  is  called  the 
chromatic  scale.  There  arc  various  ways  in  which  this  can 
be  done,  and  if  notes  were  only  occasionally  interposed  be- 
tween those  of  Ihe  diatonic  scale,  it  would  be  a  subject  of 
comparatively  little  importance  how  it  was  done.  But  we 
must  now  explain  what  is  meant  by  different  key»  in  music. 

The  note  C  having  been  fixed,  and  the  diatonic  scale  on 
it.  let  an  air  bo  composed  and  written  down,  say  *  Robin 
Adair.'  The  consecutive  notes  of  the  first  part  of  this  air. 
played  in  the  key  of  C.  that  is,  in  the  diatonic  scale  which 
has  C  for  its  fundamental  note,  are  (we  have  nothing  here 
to  do  with  the  time) 

GABC'D1  E»,  G  C  AC'BD'C 
Let  us  now  transpose  this,  as  it  is  said,  into  the  key  of  F, 
that  is,  show  how  it  is  to  be  played  in  a  diatonic  scale 
having  the  F  of  the  preceding  scale  for  its  fundamental  (or 
key)  note.  If  all  the  intervals  of  the  scale  were  equal,  this 
would  he  done  by  playing  as  follows : — 

CDF.  FGA.CFDF,  EOF 

Again,  to  remove  this  air  into  tho  key  of  A,  or  into  Ihe 
diatonic  scale  constructed  on  A,  we  should  write  (if  the  in- 
tervals were  all  equal). 

E  FOABC'.E  AFACBA 

If  wo  chose  to  confound  the  intervals  of  a  major  and  minor 
tone,  we  should  find  the  second  of  these  (so  it  happens)  cor- 
rect, for  the  intervals  of  the  original  air  are  (m,  minor  tono  : 
M.  major  tone  ;  s,  semitone)  m  M  *  M  in  (J  M  +  2  in  +  s) 
(M  +■  in  +  s)  (M  +  *)  <M  +  S)s  (M  +  s)  M,  and  those  of 
the  second  are  M  m  s  M  m  (2  M  +  2m+»|  (M  +  m  +  s) 
(m  +  s)  (m  +  s)s  ,(M  +  s)M,  which  are  undistinguish- 
able  from  each  other,  if  M  and  m  be  supposed  (as  is  the 
fact)  too  nearly  equal  to  make  it  wurth  while  to  lake  account 
of  their  difference.  But  the  third  is  s  M  m  Msl  2  M  +  2  s  +  m) 
»M  +  m  +  s)  (M  +  m)  (M  +  m)m  (m  +  M)  jM,  which 
does  not  agree  with  either  of  the  other  two.  nor  can  do 
so,  except  to  an  car  which  cannot  distinguish  s  from  m  or  M. 
To  we  what  intermediate  notes  will  be  wanted,  we  must 
construct  a  diatonic  scale  on  each  of  the  seven  notes,  which 


In  order  therefore  to  make  an  instrument  which  shall 
play  in  perfect  tunc  in  every  one  of  these  diatcnic  scales, 
we  must  have  it  capable  of  aounling  the  following  notes, 
those  of  the  original  diatonic  scale,  or  very  near  to  them, 
being  in  parentheses,  and  requisite  notes  of  nearly  equal 
sound  being  written  under  one  another. 


(1) 


!f!/i\i:/:\(!)«({)  ..v^y.i 


!!*(V)  (2) 


wo  shall  now  do,  putting  an  equivalent  to  every  nole  above 
C  or  below  C  into  tho  octave  between  C  and  C,  by  halving 
<>r  doubling  the  fraction  which  expresses  its  vibrations. 
Moreover,  we  express  the  notes  in  the  diatonic  scale  on  D 
by  D,  D,i  DlU  D„  D.  D,t  D,rt  and  D,al ;  and  so  on.  Also 
let  „D  stand  for  an  octavo  below  D,,i ,  i.C  stand  for  the 
note  an  octave  below  C  and  to  on,  the  rule  being  that 
»C  and  C,  are  octaves  when  in  and  n  together  make  nine. 
•Ml  this  is  well  known,  if  anything  of  the  scale  be  practi- 
cally understood.  What  we  have  to  do,  for  instance  in 
forming  the  diatonic  scale  on  F,  is  to  take  -J ,  tho  represen- 
tative of  F  in  tho  diatonic  scale  of  C,  and  multiply  it 
successively  by  1 ,  -J  ,  J  ,  &e.  Our  scales  then  are  as 
follows,  putting  down  under  each  note  gained  any  note  of 
t'.:e  original  diatonic  scale,  or  any  one  of  the  scales  previously 
formed,  from  which  it  differs  insensibly  little,  removing 
each  note  an  octave  lower  when  necessary. 

(  ,,D     D     P,     D,.i    Dr    D,     D„  D,„ 


(1)  H  (J)  Ii, 
U 

With  this  we  might  go  on  ad  infinitum  ;  for  it  might  be 
required  to  construct  new  diatonic  scales  on  every  one  of 
these  new  notes,  which  would  introduce  more  new  notes, 
on  which  again  new  diutor.ic  scales  might  be  produced,  and 
so  on.  But  since  the  original  scale  consists  only  of  major 
and  minor  tones  (nearly  equal)  and  diatonic  semitones 
(nearly  half-tones),  the  new  notes  will  very  nearly  divide 
the  whole  tunes  into  equal  parts,  a  circumstance  of  which 
advantage  will  presently  be  taken.  In  the  mean  time 
we  proceed  to  explain,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  the  dis- 
tinction musicians  draw  between  fltttx  and  sharps;  unfor- 
tunately we  are  unable  to  make  writers  on  this  subject 
agree  with  each  other,  or  with  themselves,  as  to  the  meaning 
of  these  words  in  an  unlcmjyrtd  scale.  The  conventions 
under  which  the  names  sharp  and  Hat  are  used  come  easily 
enough,  and  temperament  avowedly  makes  small  adjust 
ments  and  accommodations  between  the  several  notes,  which 
cause  the  sharpened  A  to  be  piaciically  the  same  as  tho 
flattened  B,  and  so  on.  But  what  the  clear  and  admitted 
distinction  of  sharp  and  flat  is  previously  to  that  adjustment, 
wo  wish  we  could  ewike  or  provoke  some  musician  to  toll 
us.  One  word  to  those  who  write  on  the  scalo  without 
much  mathematical  knowledge ;— get  into  a  tempered  scale 
as  fast  as  you  con,  and  keep  there. 

Tho  nomenclature  is  regulated  as  follows.  The  notes 
A,  B,  C.  D,  E,  F,  G  are  preserved  in  every  key  ;  so  that 
if  any  key  contain  A  and  a  note  between  A  and  B. 
the  latter  is  not  called  Ag,  for  then  (A  A3)  A  would 
occur  twice  in  the  scale,  but  Bb,  giving  A  Bb.  Follow 
this  rule  in  every  one  of  the  scales  just  given,  and  wo  shall 
find  the  follow  ing  sets  of  notes  in  them  severally  : 

Name  of  the  Kay. 

A 
B 

eg 

D 

E 
Fg 
Gg 


D 

E 

Fg 

G 

A 

B 

Cg 


E 

Fg 
Gg 
A 
B 

Cg 
Dg 


F 

G 

A 

Bb 

C 

D 

E 


G 

A 

B 

<: 

1) 

E 

Fg 


B  C> 

Cg  Dl 
D»  E> 

E  Fl 

Fg  G1 

Gg  A> 

Ag  B' 


(natural,  .  .  C) 
(two  sharps,  D) 
(four  sharps,  E) 
(one  flat,  .  .  F) 
(one  sharp,  .  G) 
(three  sharps,  A) 
(five  sharps, .  B) 


(E) 


IK) 


(G) 


(A) 


K 


(B) 


U 

sE 

r  i 

* 

D 


1) 

,A 

1  0 

II 

D 

„B 

7  ^ 
I  f 


■  i 

i  r 

E 


«  5 


E      E,  E.,i 


E 


,,G 
» 

E 
,.A 

E 

K 


*  i 

» -• 

P.* 
F 


4  % 

D„ 


*  > 


< 

G 


...A  „A 

D,i,  E,ii 
„,B 

U  U 

D,i  Kiu 
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H 
A 

> 

A 

F„i 

\ 
A 

G,i 

Ti 
A 

A 

A 

,B 

?Ii 

Fi, 


V 
B 

E, 
s 

II 


I  I  s 
TT 


E„ 

•  » 
1  • 

D,u 

F. 
2 

C 

G,„  G,, 
V  2 
B  C1 


■ < 
i 


A„ 

V 

B 
B 

I  s 

fl 
B 


A„i 

H 


Ji„ 

I  1  s 

D„. 


C 
D 
E 
F 
G 
A 
B 

That  is  to  say,  a  diatonic  scale  on  D,  for  instance,  only 
keeps  D.  E,  G,  A,  B,  or  notes  very  near  to  them,  of 
the  diatonic  scale,  and  requires  the  insertion  of  notes  be- 
tween F  and  G  and  C  and  D»  winch  the  avoidance  of  re- 
petition of  letters  requires  us  to  denote  by  Fg  and  Cg,  and 
not  by  G  b  or  Db.  In  the  preceding  keys  then,  we  have 
five  sharps  mentioned  (though  really  seven  notes  of  the 
kind,  two  between  C  and  D ,  two  between  F  and  G,  one 
between  each  of  D  and  E,  G  and  A,  A  and  B)  and  one 
flat  (between  A  and  B).  Where  are  the  other  two  sharps? 
If  we  construct  diatonic  scales  upon  F#  and  Cfi  we  shall 
find 

Fi  GJ{  Aj{  B    C$  T>i  EJJ  F'S     (six  sharps,  .  F#) 
D$  Eg  Fg  Gg  Ag  Bg  C'g     (seven  sharps,  Cg ) 

with  not  precisely  the  same  notes  as  before,  but  very  near 
to  them,  excepting  two  notes  which  are  new  ;  one  between 
E  and  G  (called  Kg)  and  one  note  between  B  and  C  (called 
Bg).  But  on  which  of  the  values  of  Fgand  (?g  in  tho 
table  arc  these  scales  to  bo  constructed,  and  why  ?  A»ain, 
as  to  the  flats,  if  we  construct  diatonic  scales  on  Bb,  and 
on  each  new  flat  as  it  is  successively  introduced,  wo  shall 
find  that  our  nomenclature  gives  us  new  keys,  as  follows: — 

B,b  C     I)     Eb  F    G    A     Bb    (two  flats  .  B  b ) 

Kb  F     G    Ab  Bb  C1   D»    E' b    (three  flats,  E  b ) 

A,!>  B.t  C    Db  Kb  F    G    A  b 

l)b   Kb  F    Gb  Ab  Bb  C   Dl  b 

G  b  A  b  B  b  CJ'b  D  b  E'b  Fl  G'  b 

Lb  Db  Kb  Fb  Gb  Ab  Bb  C'b 

But  if  we  were  actually  to  proceed  to  form  this  scale,  be- 
ginning from  Bb  ( '," )  gained  from  the  preceding  process, 
we  should  find  ourselves  keeping  very  near  the  chromatic 
scale  of  sharps  already  obtained,  so  that  the  notes  which 

Vol.  XX.-3  T 


(four  flats,  A  b  ) 
(five  flats, .  Db) 
(six  flats.  .  Gb) 
(seven  flats,  Cb  ) 
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appear  in  the  preceding  as  remnants  of  the  diatonic  scale 
would  really  be  close  to  the  real  notes.  Let  us  see,  for 
instance,  what  the  V  would  be  in  the  key  of  G  b  : 

Bb,  a  fourth  above  F  =  V  ,  K'b ,  a  fourth  above  Bb  =  |f. 
Eb  =  J  »  ,  A  b.  a  fourth  above  Eb  =  ',«.'• 
D'b,  a  fourth  abovo  Eb  =  *  \\ ,  Db  =  * H  • 
G  b ,  a  fourth  above  Db  =  VVr  • 

F»  (so  called)  a  seventh  abovo  Gb  =  VVt  X  V  =  Iff  • 
F  (so  called)  =  F  (really)  =  4. 

Now  from  }44  to  4  the  interval  is  only  $  J- ,  the  comma, 
which  we  meet  with  so  often  elsewhere.  Uut  we  should 
find  different  values  for  the  same  flat  in  the  different  keys 
above,  just  as  we  have  found  different  values  fur  the  same 
sharp  in  the  preceding.  To  show  howover  in  how  con- 
fused a  state  the  natural  chromatic  scale  has  been  left,  we 
copy  three  scales,  the  first  from  Wallis  ('  Phil.  Trans.,' 
No.  242,  a.d.  1698),  the  second  from  La  Bordo  (*  Essai  sur 
la  Musique  ancionno  et  moderne."  vol.  ii.  p.  9,  a  d.  1780), 
and  the  third  from  Montferrier  (*  Diet  des  Math.,'  vol.  iii. 
p.  243,  a.d.  1810).  All  those  writers  omit  the  Jtats,  men- 
tioning only  the  sharps : — 
C  C#  D  D*  E  F  Ft  G  G*  A  A3  B 
1    i'r   i     Hi*     U    1  *     ?f  V 

1    IS   f    H   \    i    ii   t    U   l   !«  V 

i  n  *  *  \  i  «  i  *  *  v  v 

It  has  been  laid  down  by  some  writers  that  the  definition 
of  a  sharp  and  fiat  is  as  follows :  when  it  is  necessary  to 
take  a  note  between,  say  A  and  B,  that  note  is  culled  A  $ 
when  it  is  nearer  to  A,  and  B  b  when  it  is  nearer  to  B. 
Let  such  be  the  definition :  then  the  note  which  is  exactly 
half  way  between  C  and  D,  being  oxprcssed  by  ^(9  :  tt), 
is  1-0607,  while  if,  and  \\  are  severally  I  0588. 
1*0.117,  and  1  * 0667.  The  two  first  only  come  under  tho 
denomination  of  C#,  according  to  this  definition,  while  the 
third  ought  to  be  called  D  b .  In  fact,  this  third  bcoIc  is 
almost  a  scale  with  its  semitones,  collected  from  the  minor 
keys  which  are  found  to  please  the  ear,  with  a  slight  alter- 
ation and  one  addition.  In  (2)  B  b  is  made  as  a  fourth  to  F, 

instead  of  a  fifth  to  Eb  (giving  V  ">  pl*»  of  i»  tno  in- 
terval of  the  two  being  only  a  comma) ;  let  |  be  taken  in- 
stead of  y.  Then  between  F  and  G  insert  G  b,  a  minor 
third  to  E  b  (giving  \\).  Take  the  simplest  sharps  from 
the  diatonic  scales  hereinbefore  found,  and,  putting  all  tho 
results  together,  we  shall  have  the  following,  which,  if  a  com- 
plete uniempercd  enharmonic  scale  is  to  be  given,  will, 
we  believe,  bo  as  defensible  as  any.  The  sharps  are  all 
derived  from  the  diatonic  major  sculo,  the  flats  from  minor 
scales  made  by  the  usual  minor  intervals ;  the  sharp  of 
each  note  is  lower  than  the  fiat  of  the  following,  though 
the  former  and  the  latter  are  not  always  in  different  halves 
of  the  interval  :— 

C  C$  Db  D  D#  Eb  E  F  F#  Gb  G  G#  Ab  A  A#  Bb  B  C 

i  n  \\  t  \\  iii  ii-  ii ;  fi  i  i  isi  f  v  2 

The  enharmonic  intervals  of  this  scale  are  as  follows : — 

Ct  Db  =  1*024,  D$  Eb  =•  1  024,  F$  Gb  =  1  024, 
G*  Ab  =  1*024,  A*  Bb  =  1-024: 

so  that  this  enharmonic  interval  will  be  in  every  instance 
tiS',  or  1*024.  This  circumstance  was  not  looked  for  in 
the  formation  of  the  scale,  and  it  is  thus  seen  that  if  tho 
ttharps  be  derived  from  the  major  diatonic  scales  of  tho  dif- 
ferent notes  in  the  fundamental  diatonic  scale,  and  the 
fiats  solely  from  the  minor  scales  which  have  been  judged 
admissible,  the  result  is  an  enharmonic  scale,  in  which  the 
enharmonie  interval  is  everywhere  the  some,  namely,  the 
interval  by  which  three  major  thirds  fall  short  of  an  octave. 

If  an  instrument  could  give  all  the  above  sounds,  the 
same  music  played  in  different  keys  would  have  slightly 
different  effects.  We  remember  to  have  seen  a  statement 
of  the  supposed  character  of  the  different  keys,  which  would 
be  useless  here,  on  account  of  its  not  describing  the  scale 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  basis.  We  might  suppose 
beforehand  that  of  two  keys,  the  one  in  which  some  pro- 
minent consonances  arc  a  little  flatter  than  in  the  other, 
would  partake,  in  a  Blight  degree  more  than  the  other,  of" 
the  plaintive  character  which  distinguishes  the  minor  keys. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  instruments  in  general,  and  parti- 


cularly the  piano-forte,  on  which  the  greater  part  of  music 
first  comes  into  existence,  have  not  two  notes  interposed 
between  each  note  of  the  diatonic  scale,  but  one  only,  which 
must  serve  both  to  sharpen  tho  lower,  and  flatten  the 
higher.  Next,  the  preceding  scale  would  be  found  not  very 
tolerable  in  some  keys,  particularly  if  laid  down  on  an 
organ.  Some  Temperament,  that  is,  mutual  accommoda- 
tion of  notes  to  each  other,  would  be  necessary,  and  though 
we  defer  to  a  separate  article  the  arcount  of  the  systems 
which  prevail,  or  have  been  proposed,  it  will  be  desirable 
here  to  lay  the  mathematical  foundution  of  the  subject, 
which  is  easy  enough  to  ono  who  can  use  logarithms.  The 
following  table  will  be  necessary,  which  we  proceed  to 
explain  :— 


Since  all  intervals  are  found  by  multiplication  and  division, 
it  is  obvious  that  if  for  intervals  wc  substitute  the  logarithms 
of  intervals,  wo  form  logarithms  of  new  intervals  by  addition 
and  subtraction.  Hitherto,  we  express  a  note  which  makes 
a  vibrations  while  the  fundamental  note  makes  b  vibrations, 
a 

by  £*  let  us  now  express  it  by  log  a— log  b,  the  logarithm 

of  the  preceding.  It  only  remains  to  see  what  system  of 
logarithms  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  take.  Having  made 
the  octave,  or  the  interval  from  1  to  2,  consist  of  twelve 
semitones  (not  equal  indeed,  but  nearly  so),  let  us  take  a 
new  scale,  to  which  all  others  shall  be  referred,  and  which 
divides  the  octave  into  12  eipml  semitones.  This  is  a  tem- 
pered scale,  on  the  (theoretically)  simplest  system  of  tem- 
perament, and  it  is  agreeable  enough  to  the  car  in  practice. 
Let  1  be  made  the  logarithm  of  the  interval  of  any  one  of 
these  mean  semitones,  then  12  is  the  logarithm  of  the 
interval  of  an  octave,  or  we  must  choose  that  system  of 
logarithms  in  which  log  2  =  12.  The  preceding  is  such  a 
table ;  to  the  mathematician  it  would  be  described  as  a  system 
the  base  of  which  is  1^2.  But  to  the  musician  it  may  be 
described  as  follows :  it  shows  the  number  of  mean  semi 
tones  contained  in  every  Harmonic  of  the  fundamental 
note,  from  the  first  to  the  250th  inclusive.  Thus,  opposite 
to  21  we  see  written  52*  71,  which  means  that  the  21st  part 
of  a  string  sounds  a  note  which  is  52  mean  semitones  and 
'71  or  iVr  of  a  mean  semitone  above  the  fundamental 
note  of  the  string.  This  interval  71  of  a  mean  semitone 
is  one  which,  repeated  a  hundred  times,  gives  7 1  mean  semi- 
tones.  All  the  numbers  of  the  table  must  be  understood 


1 

U0  '(in 

61 

68*07 

101 1 

79  - 

131 

HO '  -*itj 

901  ' 

91  *S1 

g 

15*00 

53 

68-40 

I08 

80-07 
80-24 

158 

86*98 

809  1 

91  r90 

9 

IS  '03 

53 

68'73 

1Q3 

153 

67*09 

803 

91  -38 

4 

24*00 

54 
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to  be  approximate,  within  the  hundredth  of  a  semitone  or 
thereabouts ;  which  is  more  than  exact  enough  for  practical 
purpose*.  The  following  rulo  is  all  that  is  necessary If  a 
a 

note  make  £  vibrations  while  the  fundamental  note  makes 

1,  then  that  note  is  log  a  —  log  b  moan  semitones  above,  or 
log  b  —  log  a  mean  semitones  below,  the  fundamental  note, 
according  aa  a  is  greater  than  b,  or  6  greutor  than  a. 

Example  1.  What  is  the  value  of  a  comma  in  mean 
semitones  ?  Log  81  -  log  80  is  76'08  -  75  86  =  '22,  and 
the  answer  is,  that  the  comma  is  22-hundredths,  or  some- 
thing loss  than  a  quarter,  of  a  mean  semitone.  Raiding 
a  note  by  a  comma  four  times  successively  would  not  raise 
it  quite  a  semitone. 

Example  2.  What  is  the  enharmonic  interval  above  ob- 
tained, in  mean  semitones?  Log  128  —  log  125  -  84*00 
—  83 '59  =  '41 ,  or  about  four-tenths  of  a  mean  semitone. 
Tin*  shows  that  an  untempered  enharmonic  scale,  such  as 
that  proposed,  if  bearable  when  the  sharps  and  Hats  ate 
only  incidental  deviations,  would  never  do  for  any  other  key 
except  tbe  natural  ono. 

The  following  is  the  complcto  basis  above  given,  of  the 
enharmonic  scale,  with  all  the  intervals  measured  from  the 
fundamental  note,  expressed  in  mean  semitones ;  it  shows 
how  much  alteration  a  system  of  mean  temperament  would 
require  :  it  being  remembered  that  although  some  few 
instruments  hare  boen  made  which  give  more  than  twelve 
different  notes  in  the  octave,  this  is  so  unusual  a  circum- 
stance that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  it: — 
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The  first  column  give*  the  name  of  the  note ;  the  second, 
the  ratio  of  its  number  of  vibrations  per  second  to  those  of 
the  fundamental  note;  the  third,  the  interval  from  the 
fundamental  note  in  mean  semitones ;  the  fourth,  the  in- 
terval between  each  consecutive  pair  of  notes.  The  small 
variations  observable  in  the  last  column  arine  from  imper- 
fection of  the  table  (every  table  must  bo  imperfect  in  its 
last  figures) ;  and  we  see  four  intervals  in  it,  namely  the 
old  diatonic  semitone  1  •  12,  the  major  And  minor  chromatic 
semitones  (as  wo  will  call  them)  *92  and  '72,  and  the  en- 
harmonic interval  (or  enharmonic  diesis,  as  it  is  called) 
'41.   And  the  major  tune  is  in  every  instance 

maj.  chrom.  semil.  -f  min.  do.  ■+■  enh.  int. 
while  the  minor  tone  is 

2  min.  semit.  +  enh.  int. 

If  wo  confound  the  major  and  minor  tone  (and  to  dis- 
tinguish them  is  the  ultima  Thule  of  temperament),  we 
must  take  a  mean  value,  and  substitute  it  both  for  the 
mnjor  and  minor  chromatic  semitone.  The  mean  tone  is 
1  -  9.  which  is  to  the  diatonic  semitone  nearly  as  5  to  3.  The 
mean  chromatic  semitone  is  -81,  about  of  the  diatonic 
semitone,  and  the  enhurmonic  interval  is  its  half.  This  is 
a  well-known  system  of  temperament  (that  of  Huyghens) : 
the  octave  being  divided  into  31  equal  parts,  Ave  of  them 
are  a  tone,  three  a  diatonic  semitone,  two  a  chromatic  se- 
mitone, and  one  the  enharmonic  interval.  Introduce  E$ 
and  €  b,  which  are  omitted  in  the  preceding,  and  we  have 
tbe  following  for  a  tempered  enharmonic  scale,  upon  which 
we  doubt  of  any  improvement  being  practicable,  without 
attempting  the  distinction  between  a  major  and  minor  tone : 

C  CSDbD  DjfEbE  Fb  E«  F  FH  Ob  O  G8 
2122      121      112     1     22  1 

Ab  A  Aft  Bb  B  Cb  Bft  C 
2    2      12   1      1  1 
This  system  however  is  useless,  inasmuch  as  instruments 
are  required  to  have  only  twelve  notes  in  the  octave ;  but 
we  should  recommend  the  student  to  bear  it  in  mind,  as 
explaining  those  enharmonic  changes  which  in  piano-forte 


music  are  only  fictions.  This  scale  would  onablo  us  ts 
play  with  equal  correctness  in  all  keys  up  to  seven  flats 
among  the  tlats,  and  seven  sharps  among  the  sharps, 
Naming  these  keys  by  their  principal  notes,  they  are  the 
keys  of 

n  G  D  A  E  B  Fft  Cft 
^  F  B b  E >  Ab  Db  Gb  Cb 
Suppose  now  there  is  an  incidental  deviation  into  the 
key  of  AS.  Looking  into  the  preceding  scale  from  AS 
ascending,  we  find  we  can  get  a  whole  tone  at  B5,  hut  the 
next  whole  tone  is  wanting,  nor  can  we  get  it  except  by 
interposing  a  note  between  D  b  and  D,  two  tempered  chro- 
matic semitones  above  C,  and  therefore  called  (J#  $  or  C*. 
On  the  piano-f.rte  wo  must  bo  content  with  D  for  C#», 
and  according  we  have  in  like  manner 


■i 


E  for  D*#.  D  for  Ebb  ,  D4?  for  Fbb,  &c, 

In  the  preceding  scale  also,  when  enharmonic  transi- 
tions are  written,  they  ran  most  frequently  be  actually 
made;  on  the  piano-forte,  though  written,  they  can  only 
be  mode  in  imagination.  The  ear,  knowing  what  is 
coming,  as  soon  as  the  enharmonic  modulation  is  teen, 
prepares  itself  for  a  change  of  key,  and  gives  the  chord  in 
its  possession  to  the  mi  nil.  not  altogether  in  the  same  wo; 
as  when  it  was  nut  a  note  of  preparation.  If  any  one  wi* 
compare  the  effect  of  music  heard  the  second  time  with 
that  produced  by  the  first  time,  he  will,  we  think,  be  in- 
clined to  accede  to  our  opinion,  that  sounds  heard  without 
any  knowledge  of  what  is  to  come  afterwards  differ  more 
than  those  which  arc  heard  with  such  knowledge  than  the 
effects  of  two  scales  constructed  on  the  two  most  remote  of 
all  the  approved  systems  of  temperament.  In  Huygliens's 
svstem,  his  subdivision  is  *387  of  a  mean  semitone,  the 
chromatic  semitone  is  •  774,  the  diatonic  semitone  1*161, 
and  the  tono  I  *93&. 

The  harmonics  of  any  string  C  may  be  readily  found 
from  the  table,  reduced  into  the  octave  between  C  and  C1 
they  may  then  ho  compared  with  the  untempered  dia- 
tonic scale.  For  example,  what  is  the  53rd  harmonic  of 
C  ?  C  itself,  counting  as  the  first.  It  is  by  the  table  68*  73 
mean  semitones  above  C,  lower  this  five  octaves,  by  sub- 
tracting 60.  and  we  have  8-73,  lying  therefore  between 
A  b  and  A,  but  nearer  to  the  latter. 

[Chromatic  Scale  ;  Diatonic  ;  Enharmonic.  For 
Scales  of  Voices,  Alto,  Bask,  &c.  For  Scales  of  Musical 
Instruments,  Hassoon,  Clarinkt,  Harp,  Violin,  &e] 

SCALE  (Mathematics).  A  .scale  is  any  line  drawn  upon 
wood  or  other  solid  substance,  and  divided  into  parts,  equal 
or  unequal,  the  lengths  of  which  may  be  taken  off  by  the 
compasses,  and  transferred  to  paper,  in  aid  of  any  geometrical 
construction.  The  manner  in  which  the  scale  is  divided 
depends  of  course  upon  tho  nature  of  the  algebraical  or 
trigonometrical  expression  the  values  of  which  are  to  he  re- 
presented. When  the  subdivisions  of  a  scale  are  equal,  any 
of  the  methods  noticed  in  Graduation  maybe  employed  to 
obtain  them ;  but  in  other  cases,  and  indeed  in  the  preceding 
one,  it  is  usual  to  form  scales  by  copying  from  an  original 
which  is  carefully  made  in  the  first  instance. 

The  most  simple  of  all  scales  is  that  in  which  the  subdi- 
visions arc  all  equal,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  scale  of  equal  parts. 
Such  a  scale  is  not  only  the  most  easily  constructed,  but 
may  be  considered  as  containing  all  other  scales.  For 
example,  suppose  it  required  to  lay  down  very  accurately 
an  angle  of  25  degrees.  It  appears  [Chord]  that  if  tho 
radius  contain  500  equal  parts,  the  chord  of  25"  contains 
216  such  parts  and  four-tenths  of  a  part  With  a  good 
scale  of  equal  parts,  and  five  hundred  of  them  taken  as  a 
radius,  the  angle  may  be  laid  down,  if  required,  much 
more  correctly  than  by  a  common  scale  of  chords.  [Pro- 
tractor ]  The  largest  table  of  chords  which  is  laid  down 
on  common  scales  has  a  radius  of  three  inches,  the  five  hun- 
dredth part  of  which,  or  about  tho  167th  of  an  inch,  is  a 
very  small  length,  and  it  is  difficult  to  trust  any  scale  so  far 
without  verification,  except  the  scale  of  equal  parts.  In 
the  latter  species,  one  part  may  be  tried  against  another,  and 
any  one  may  for  himself  very  soon  ascertain  whether  there 
is  any  perceptible  error.  In  all  the  most  accurate  species  of 
drawing,  it  is  better  to  rely  on  tables  and  a  really  good  scale 
of  equal  parts  than  on  any  of  the  common  scales,  though  the 
latter  are  generally  very  good,  and  will  do  abundantly  well 
fbr  ordinary  purposes. 

Long  scales  or  equal  parts  are  made  with  different  subdi 
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visions,  ranging  from  tlic  thirtieth  part  of  an  inch  to  the 
fiftieth.  If  t bo  substance  of  the  scale  be  ivory,  an  inch  will 
very  well  bear  division  intosixty  parts,  but  fifty  is  more  con- 
venient for  decimal  calculation.  A  common  ivory  scale,  of 
a  rectangular  form,  such  as  is  usually  found  in  cases  of 
drawing-instruments,  if  it  have  no  trigonometrical  lines  laid 
down,  usually  contains  the  following  scales  of  equal  parts:— 

1.  The  quarter  of  an  inch  divided  into  ten  equal  parts, 
each  of  which  is  again  subdivided  into  ten  equal  parts  by  a 
Diagonal  Scale-  There  are  commonly  two  diagonal 
scales,  one  at  each  end  of  the  scale  of  quarters,  the  one  on 
the  left  dividing  the  eighth  of  an  inch  into  100  ports,  and 
the  one  on  the  right  the  quarter.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that 
the  400th  of  an  inch  is  a  uselessly  small  quantity,  even  when 
the  lines  are  drawn  on  ivory. 

2.  A  set  of  scales  in  which  lite  inch  is  severally  divided 
into  31),  35,  40,  45,  50,  and  CO  equal  parts.  Ten  of  these 
parts  make,  in  each  case,  one  of  the  larger  subdivisions  of 
the  scale,  and  one  larger  division  is  also  divided  into  twelve 
equal  parts,  so  that,  when  the  larger  division  is  made  to 
represent  a  loot,  feet  and  inches  may  be  easily  laid  down. 

3.  A  set  or  scales  in  which  the  larger  divisions  are  J.  J.  }, 
1. 1,  {.  and  {of  an  inch.   The  larger  division  is,  as  before, 
ivided  both  into  ten  and  twelve  parts. 

When  trigonometrical  lines  are  laid  down,  they  are 
usually  one  or  two  scales  of  cltordt,  the  radius  of  each  of 
which  is  found  by  iu  chord  of  sixty  degrees ;  a  scale  of 
rumlt,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  scale  of  chords,  the 
angular  unit  being,  not  a  degree,  but  a  point  of  the  compass ; 
a  scale  of  sines,  with  one  of  secants  sometimes  added;  a 
scale  of  tangents,  and  of  scmitangents,  the  latter  being  really 
the  same  scale  as  the  former,  but  marked  with  double  angles, 
semitangenl  .being  a  technical  term,  not  for  the  half  of  an 
angle,  but  for  the  tangent  of  half  an  angle.  We  shull  have 
something  more  to  say  of  these  lines  under  Sector.  In 
Guntor's  scale,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  a  scale  of  two  feet  in 
length,  used  in  navigation,  there  are  uUo  scales  of  logarithms, 
of  numbers,  sines,  tangents,  &c  and  also  a  scale  of  meri- 
dional parts  [Riimh  Link]  ;  of  these  logarithmic  scales  we 
shall  have  to  speak  more  particularly  under  Sliding  Rule. 

SCALENE,  a  name  given  by  Euclid,  in  his  definitions 
(hut  seldom  or  never  afterwards  used  by  him),  to  a  triangle 
no  two  sides  of  which  are  equal  to  one  another. 

SCA'LIGER.  JULIUS  CESAR,  was  horn,  according 
to  the  statement  of  his  son.  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1484,  in 
the  castle  of  Riva  near  the  Lago  di  Garda.  The  history  of 
the  descent  and  the  early  youth  of  Sealiger  is  involved  in 
inextricable  difficulties,  as  he  himself  at  one  period  of  his 
life  made  pretensions,  which,  though  supported  by  his  son. 
are  irreconcilable  with  other  well-attested  facts,  and  which 
were  contradicted  and  ridiculed  iu  his  own  lifetime  by 
eminent  contemporaries.  His  real  name  was  Delia  Scala, 
and  he  pretended  to  be  descended  from  the  princely  family 
of  the  Scalas  of  Verona.  There  is  a  patent  of  naturalisation 
which,  in  1528,  ho  requested  and  obtained  from  Francis  1., 
king  of  France,  in  which  he  is  called  *  Julius  Caesar  della 
Seals  do  Bordone,  doctor  of  physic,  a  native  of  Verona 
in  Italy.'  This  document,  which  would  surely  have  men- 
tioned his  noble  descent,  if  it  had  been  known,  shows  either 
that  his  pretensions  were  without  any  foundation,  or  at 
least  that  ho  did  not  indulge  in  this  vanity  till  at  a  more 
advanced  period  of  life.  Tiraboschi  calls  him  the  son  of 
Benedetto  Bordone,  a  native  of  Padua,  who  lived  at  Venice, 
carried  on  the  trade  of  illuminator,  and  assumed  the  name 
of  Sealiger,  cither  because  he  had  a  scale  for  his  sign  or 
because  he  lived  in  a  street  called  Scala.  According  to 
Scaliger's  own  account,  ho  had  in  his  twelfth  year  been 
made  a  page  to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  whom  ho  served 
for  seventeen  years,  both  in  peace  and  war.  Afterwards  he 
retired  to  Ferrara,  where  he  received  a  pension  from  the 
duke  of  Ferrara.  His  parents  had  died  in  the  mean  time, 
and  he  now  determined  to  abandon  his  military  pursuits 
and  to  apply  himself  to  study.  He  therefore  went  to 
Bologna  with  the  intention  of  studying  theology  and  of 
entering  into  the  Franciscan  order.  But  he  soon  gave  up 
his  theological  studies,  returned  to  the  military  profession, 
and  served  for  some  lime  in  Piedmont  under  the  French 
viceroy  At  Turin  ho  was  persuaded  by  a  physician  to 
begin  the  study  of  physic,  which  he  did  in  his  leisure  hours 
and  without  leaving  the  army.  About  this  time  he  also 
commenced  learning  Greek,  of  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
entirely  ignorant.  As  he  advanced,  his  delight  in  his  new 
studies  increased,  and  this,  as  well  as  frequent  attack*  of 


the  gout,  at  length  induced  him  to  give  up  his  military  life 
and  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  favourito  pursuits.  In 
1525  he  accompanied  Antonio  de  la  Rovcra.  who  had  been 
made  bishop  of  Agen,  to  his  new  diocese,  in  ihe  capacity  of 
physician.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  physic,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  document  above  referred  to,  must  have  been 
obtained  before  this  time,  but  in  what  university  is  uncer- 
tain, though  it  is  generally  supposed  that  ho  obtained  it  at 
l'udua.  It  was  at  first  his  intention  not  to  stay  at  Agen. 
but  soon  after  his  arrival  there  he  fell  in  love  with  Andtetta 
dc  Rogues,  a  young  lady  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  family, 
whom  ho  married.  Ho  now  settled  at  Agen,  where  he  lived 
until  his  death,  on  the  21st  uf  October,  1558.  He  con- 
tinued the  practice  of  physic,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
secuted his  scientific  and  literary  studies. 

Considering  that  Sealiger  commenced  his  studies  at  so 
advanced  a  period  of  life,  and  considering  the  number  as 
well  as  the  value  of  his  works,  none  of  which  were  published 
before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  forty-seven,  it  must  be 
owned  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of 
the  age.  He  had  a  most  tenacious  memory  and  a  sound 
undoi standing.  His  son  praises  him  especially  for  his 
great  love  of  truth,  but  he  was  of  a  very'  irritable  tempera- 
ment and  excessively  vain;  and  he  treated  every  opponent 
or  antagonist  with  the  utmost  contempt.  Although  he  thus 
provoked  many  bitter  enemies,  he  had  many  friends  among 
iiis  contemporaries,  and  scholars  of  subsequent  ages  have 
bestowed  on  him  the  roost  extravagant  eulogiums,  such  as 
Lipsius,  Casaubon,  Vossius,  Huct,  and  others.  His  fame 
as  a  srholar,  though  very  great  in  his  own  days,  has  in  the 
more  just  appreciation  of  subsequent  limes  been  far  eclipsed 
by  that  of  his  son  Joseph. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  principal  works:— 'Corn- 
men  tarii  in  Hippocralts  librum  De  Insomniis,*  Grwe.  el 
Lat.,  Lyon,  1538,  8vo.  'De  Causis  Li ngusa  Latino*  Lrbri 
xviii.,'  Lyon,  1540,  4to.,  reprinted  at  Geneva  in  1580.  This 
is  the  Hist  great  work  which  was  written  on  the  Latin  lan- 
guage in  modern  times,  and  it  is  still  valuable,  though  it 
contains  a  great  many  fanciful  subtleties.  '  Exen-ita- 
tionum  Exotericorum  Liber  Quintus-decimus  de  Subtilitote 
ad  Hieronymura  Cardauum,'  Paris,  1557,  4to.  The  four- 
teen preceding  books,  which  had  no  relation  to  Cardan  us, 
have  never  been  published.  '  Poetices  Libri  Septem,'  Lyon, 
1561,  fol.  This  work  perhaps  contributed  most  to  the 
reputation  of  the  author,  though  it  shows  that  he  possessed 
more  grammatical  knowledge  than  profound  critical  or 
creative  powers.  '  In  Theophrasli  Libros  Sex  de  Causis 
Plautarum  Commentarii,'  Geneva,  1566.  fol.;  '  Commcn- 
tarii  in  Aristoteli  adscriptos  Libros  Duos  de  Plontis.'  Geneva, 
1566; « AristotclisHistorieo  Animalium Liber Decimus, cum 
vers,  ct  comment-,'  Lyon,  1584,  Bvo. :  '  Animadversiones  in 
Theophrasli  Hiatorias  Planlarum,'  Lyon,  1584,  8vo. ;  '  J. 
C.  Scaligeri  adv.  Desid.  Erasmum  Orationcs  Duso,  Eloquen- 
tial Romano)  V indices,  cum  ejusilem  Epistolis  ct  Opusculis," 
Toulouse,  1621,  4to.  Tho  first  of  these  orations,  which  were 
directed  against  the  work  of  Erasmus,  entitled  '  Ciceron tonus, 
sive  de  ontimo  Diccndi  Genorc,'  was  published  at  Pans  in 
1531,  and  appears  to  have  been  his  earliest  work.  Sealiger 
also  published  a  number  of  Latin  poems,  which  however  are 
of  very  little  value.   The  style  is  often  obscure  and  bom- 

SCALIGER,  JOSEPH  JUSTUS,  the  son  of  Julius 
Coosar  Sealiger,  was  burn  on  the  4th  of  August.  1540.  at 
Agen.  He  received  his  earliest  instruction  from  his  father. 
At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  sent  with  two  of  his  brothers  to 
the  college  of  Bordeaux,  where  he  applied  himself  chiefly 
to  tho  study  of  the  Latin  language.  After  a  stay  of  three 
years  at  Bordeaux,  he  was  compelled  by  the  appearance  of 
the  plague  to  quit  the  place  and  return  to  Agen.  His 
father  now  continued  his  education,  and  made  him  write 
every  day  a  Latin  essay  on  some  historical  subject,  by 
which  exercise  the  youth  became  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  Latin  language.  His  father  sometimes 
also  mado  him  transcribe  some  of  his  own  poetical  composi- 
tions, which  seems  to  have  inspired  the  youth  with  such  a 
love  of  poetry,  that  at  tho  age  of  sixteen  ho  attempted  to 
write  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of  King  OSdipus.  After  tho 
death  of  his  father,  when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself  principally  to  the 
study  of  Greek.  At  first  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Adria- 
nus  Turnebus,  but  when  he  found  that  he  might  make 
more  rapid  progress  by  private  study,  he  confined  himself 
to  his  room  and  began  reading  the  Greek  writers  by  him- 
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Kit  He  commenced  with  Homer,  and  in  the  course  of  two 
years  which  he  spent  in  his  seclusion  from  the  world  he 
read  nearly  all  the  Greek  authors  both  in  verse  and  prose. 
He  also  turned  hit  attention  to  Oriental  language*,  which  he 
likewise  learned  by  himself. 

Respecting  the  years  which  succeeded  this  period  of  in- 
tense study,  from  about  1565  till  1593,  we  know  very  little 
of  the  life  of  Scaliger.  It  must  have  been  during  this  lime 
that  he  left  the  church  of  Rome  and  became  a  Protestant, 
which  was  probably  the  reason  why  he  did  not  obtain  any 
public  appointment  in  France.  In  the  year  1593  he  was 
invited  to  the  chair  of  belles-lettres  in  the  university  of 
Leyden.  where  ho  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  devoting 
himself  entirely  to  the  elucidation  of  antiquity.  He  was  one 
of  that  constellation  of  great  scholars  who  are  to  this  day 
remembered  as  the  ornaments  of  ihe  university  or  Leyden. 
Among  his  numerous  pupils  was  Hugo  Groiius,  who  en- 
joyed the  especial  friendship  of  Scaliger,  and  who  was  en- 
tirely guided  by  him  in  his  studies.  Scaliger's  life  in  Hol- 
land presents  scarcely  any  incidents,  and  we  only  know  that, 
absorbed  in  his  studies,  he  paid  so  tittle  attention  to  matters 
of  ordinary  life,  that  he  spent  many  days  in  his  study  with- 
out thinking  of  takingany  food,  and  that  he  was  sometimes 
in  a  state  of  absolute  poverty.  Several  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, who  esteemed  his  talents  and  hi*  learning,  generously 
offered  to  extricate  him  from  hu  difficulties,  but  his  pride 
never  allowed  him  to  accept  any  present.  He  was  never 
married.  He  scorns  to  have  inherited  his  father's  character, 
for  he  was  exceedingly  proud,  and,  like  his  father,  he  treated 
his  literary  opponents  with  the  most  perfect  contempt.  He 
revived  and  defended  the  idlo  pretensions  of  his  father 
respecting  the  illustrious  origin  of  his  family,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Dausa,  '  Do  Vetustate  et  Splendore  Gentis 
Scaligerana?.'  This  letter  was  directed  against  Scioppiu*. 
and  was  full  of  the  bitterest  invectives  against  that  scholar. 
Scaliger  died  of  dropsy,  on  the  21st  of  January,  1609. 

As  a  critic  Joseph  Scaliger  is  pre-eminent,  and  there  are 
very  few  scholars  who  can  be  compared  with  him.  Some 
of  his  works  even  now  excite  our  astonishment  nnd  ad- 
miration by  the  prodigious  learning  which  they  display, 
combined  with  an  almost  unparalleled  acutcness  and  saga- 
city. Although  in  his  verbal  criticism  and  in  his  emenda- 
tions and  conjectures  he  is  often  too  bold  and  too  capricious, 
yet  nil  that  he  has  done  bears  the  peculiar  impress  of  his 
great  genius,  and  he  scarcely  ever  exposes  himself  to  the 
chargo  of  inaccuracy,  from  which  his  father  was  by  no 
mentis  free. 

The  greatest  among  the  numerous  works  of  Joseph  Sca- 
liger is,  •  De  Emcndalione  Temporum.'  Paris,  1583.  fol.  A 
corrected  and  much  improved  edition  of  this  work  appeared 
ai  Geneva,  1629,  fbl.  In  this  work  Scaliger,  for  the  first  time, 
explained  the  Julian  period  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and 
established  a  complete  system  of  chronology  founded  on 
sound  principles.  Several  errors  which  wero  delected  in 
the  work  by  his  contemporaries,  were  afterwards  corrected 
by  Scaliger  himself,  in  another  work,  entitled  'Thesaurus 
Temporum,  comploctens  Eusebii  Pamphili  Chronicon  cum 
IsagogicisChronologiss  Canoiubus,'  the  best  edition  of  which 
is  that  published  at  Amsterdam,  1658,  in  2  vols.  fol.  Among 
his  other  and  less  important  works  there  is  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  two  centuries  of  Arabian  proverbs,  published  at 
Leyden,  1623;  his  '  Poemata,'  Leyden,  1615,  8vo. ;  and  his 
'  Epistolte.'  which  were  edited  by  Daniel  Heinsius.  at  Ley- 
don,  1 6IJ7.  8vo.  His  poems  have  little  merit,  but  his  Epistles 
are  very  instructive,  and  also  valuable  for  the  literary  his- 
tory of  his  time.  Scaliger  also  edited  many  antient  authors 
with  emendations  and  annotations,  and  there  are  few  antient 
writers  for  whom  he  has  not  dono  something.  His  com- 
mentary on  Varro  '  De  Lingua  Latina*  was  written  when 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age ;  it  was  published  at  Paris,  1565, 
and  is  reprinted  in  the  Bipont  edition  of  Varro.  His  edition 
of  Theocritus,  '  Cum  Emcndat.  Jos.  Scalig.  et  Is.  Casaub. 
Lect,'  appeared  at  Heidelberg,  1596,  8vo. ;  'M.  Mantlii 
Astronomicon,'  Leyden,  1600,  Ho;  Catullus,  Tibullus,  and 
Proper i ius,  Paris,  157  7.  Svo.  He  also  made  emendations 
.and  wroto  commentaries  on  Seneca  the  dramatist,  Auso- 
nins,  Nonnus.  Festus,  and  many  other  authors. 

SCALOPS.  [Sorkcid*.] 

SCALPELLUM.    [Cirripeda,  vol.  vii.,  p.  209.] 

SCAMANDER.  (Troad] 

SCAMMONY.  [Convolvulus] 

SCAMOZZ1.  VINCENZIO,  was  both  a  contemporary 
and  fellow-countrymj,n  of  Palladio,  Laving  been  born  in 


1552  at  Vicenza,  where  his  father  Giovanni  Domcmco 
also  practised  as  an  architect.  Ho  was  taught  bv  his  father 
the  elementary  part  of  his  art,  and  then  sent  bv  him  to 
Venice,  where  he  is  said  to  have  studied  under  Palladio, 
yet  this  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  his 
writings  Scatuozzi  is  rather  a  detractor  than  on  admirer  of 
that  master.  Before  leaving  Vicetiza  ho  had  given  proofs 
of  his  abilities  and  taste  in  several  designs  for  Count  Verlati 
and  others;  and  in  1569  he  was  employed  to  remedy  the 
defects  of  S.  Salvatore  at  Venice  (destroyed  by  fire,  1741). 
At  the  ago  of  twentv-two  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  perspective, 
wherein  he  entered  at  length  into  tho  subject  of  scene- 
painting.  It  was  in  1579  that  he  first  visited  Rome,  where 
the  sight  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  filled  him  with  admi- 
ration. He  was  most  diligent  in  studying  them,  sparing 
neither  expense  nor  personal  trouble ;  and  among  uther 
things  of  the  kind  he  made  elaborate  drawings  of  the  baths 
of  Antoninus  and  of  Diocletian.  Having  thus  occupied 
himself  in  that  city  for  eighteen  months,  be  proceeded  to 
Naples,  at  which  place  and  its  environs  he  was  equally 
diligent  in  exploring  the  vestiges  of  antient  buildings. 

On  his  return  home  he  resolved  to  fix  himself  at  Venice, 
as  offering  a  wider  field  to  his  ambition.  His  Gist  occupa- 
tion there  was  however  with  his  pen,  for.  at  the  request  of 
a  bookseller,  he  wrote  the  explanations  to  a  series  of  plates 
by  Pittori,  to  which  he  prefixed  three  chapters  relative  to 
antient  Rome  generally,  a  work  which,  although  extolled 
by  Maffei  beyond  its  real  merits,  not  undeservedly  obtained 
for  him  credit  with  his  contemporaries  as  one  of  the  most 
erudite  in  his  profession.  The  recent  deaths  of  Satisovino 
and  Palladio  (1570  and  15S0)  were  circumstances  in  his 
favour,  and  caused  him  to  be  generally  looked  forward  to 
as  their  successor  in  the  public  esteem.  Accordingly  almost 
his  very  first  work,  after  the  monument  to  tho  Doge  Nic- 
colo  da  Ponte,  was  to  complete  tho  public  libra ly  by 
the  first- mentioned  of  those  architects;  ho  was  afterwards 
similarly  employed  to  finish  one  of  Palladio's,  namely, 
the  Tealro  Olimpico  at  Vicenza,  to  which  ho  added  the 
fixed  scena,  with  its  three  avenues  of  buildings  shown 
in  perspective,  but  executed  in  relief.  Although  surh  kind 
of  decoration  is  utterly  unsuitable  to  tho  modern  drama,  and 
is  anything  but  an  improvement  on  painted  scenery,  it  gave 
such  satisfaction,  that  in  1588  he  was  employed  by  the 
Duke  Vespasiano  Gonzaga  to  erect  a  similar  theatre  at 
Sabbionetla.  of  which  structure  nothing  now  remains. 

About  this  time  a  deputation  being  sent  from  the  republic 
to  congratulate  Sigismund  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Poland,  Scamozzi  availed  himself  of  tho  opportunity  offered 
him  by  his  friend  the  senator  Duodo  of  visiting  that 
country,  and  also  in  the  course  of  their  route  some  of  tho 
principal  cities  of  Germany.  It  was  this  journey  that  first 
suggested  what  continued  to  be  afterwards  a  favourite  object 
of  his,  namely,  the  work  entitled  '  Architcltura  Universale.' 
which  he  intended  to  be  a  sort  of  encyclopedia  of  Ihe  art, 
and  to  contain  specimens  of  various  styles  and  examples  in 
different  parts  of  Europe.  Nor  was  this  Ihe  only  result  of 
his  journey,  for  on  passing  through  Salzburg  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  archbishop,  by  whom  he  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed (160-1)  to  design  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  which 
maybe  considered  as  his  work,  though  not  completed  till 
I G'2fl.  and  which  is  described  by  Temanza  as  one  of  the 
noblest  temples  of  modern  times,  and  greatly  superior,  as 
regards  architecture  alone,  to  St.  Peter's.  In  the  mean- 
while his  engagements  at  home  were  numerous,  and.  besides 
many  noble  private  habitations  erected  by  him  both  in  the 
city  and  on  the  Venetian  terra  flrma,  he  built  several 
churches,  among  others  that  of  S.  Nicolo  di  Tolentino, 
Venice  (remarkable  for  having  a  Corinthian  hexastyle  di- 
proslyle,  subsequently  added  by  Tirali),  and  SS.  Simono 
e  Ctuda.  But  his  most  important  work,  that  which  has 
chiefly  contributed  to  his  fame,  is  the  stately  range  of 
building  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Mark's  Place,  called  the 
Procuratie  Nuovc,  commenced  by  him  in  15S6.  The  design 
itself  however  may  be  said  to  belong  nearly  as  much  to 
Sansovino,  at  least  to  have  been  fixed  by  him,  all  the  lower 
part  as  far  as  the  entablature  of  tho  second  order  being  in 
continuation  of  the  facade  of  the  adjoining  public  horary  ; 
while  the  difference  is  that  the  excessively  deep  frieze  and 
cornice  of  Sansovino's  second  order  arc  moderated,  and  a 
third  or  Corinthian  story  added  to  tho  elevation.  This  last 
order  has  been  considered  by  some  to  he  the  most  elegant 
portion  of  the  whole,  but  it  is  also  objected  to  as  destroying 
the  general  uniformity,  in  regard  to  height,  of  the  buildings 
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on  three  of  the  sides  of  the  pinzza.  Scamozzi  was  almost  | 
overwhelmed  with  commissions  and  applications  fur  designs. 
Among  his  other  works  are — the  Palazzo  Roberto  Strozzi, 
Florence;  the  Palazzo  Prelorio,  Vieenza;  ditto  Bergamo; 
the  Villa  Duodo,  and  seven  small  churches  or  chapels  at 
Monsoltco.  He  also  made  two  designs  for  the  Rialto  bridge, 
ono  with  three  arches,  the  other  with  a  single  arch,  but 
neither  was  adopted.  Thus  continually  engaged,  he  had 
little  leisure  for  his  pen,  and  did  not  therefore  complete  his 
'  Arc hiteltura  Universale.'  which  was  to  have  been  in  ten 
books,  hut  only  six  appeared,  and  those  were  published  only 
a  few  months  before  his  death,  on  August  7th,  1616;  two 
days  before  which  he  tnodo  a  singular  will,  expressive  of  a 
roost  extraordinary  solicitude  for  perpetuating  his  name,  for 
having  no  surviving  offspring,  he  there  adopted  Francesco 
Gregori,  who  died  shortly  after,  and  protracted  litigation  as 
to  his  successor  under  the  will  was  the  consequence.  What 
renders  such  solicitude  on  the  part  of  Scamozzt  an  incon- 
sistency is  that  he  speaks  of  himself  as  having  acquired  an 
imperishable  name. 

SCANDAL  (tcandalum  magnatum,  slander  of  groat 
men).  By  the  statute  2  R.  11.,  c.  5,  confirmed  12  R.  II., 
c.  1 1 ,  as  to  '  devisers  of  false  news  and  tellers  of  horrible  and 
false  lies  of  prelates,  &c.'),  it  was  enacted  that  none  devise 
or  speak  false  news,  lies,  or  other  such  false  things  of  the 
prelates,  nobles,  and  great  men  of  the  realm.  By  the 
same  statute  the  tellers  of  such  lies  were  liable,  as  by 
tho  statute  of  Westminster  the  first,  to  be  imprisoned  till 
they  discovered  the  authors  of  them.  No  statutory  punish- 
ment was  provided  against  the  authors,  perhaps  becauso 
they  were  liable  at  common  law  to  One  and  imprisonment. 
Upon  this  statute  is  founded  tho  action  of  scandal um 
magnotum,  which  U  now  fallen  into  disuse,  and  superseded 
by  tho  common  action  of  libel  and  by  tho  criminal  informa- 
tion. It  lies  at  tho  suit  of  any  nobleman,  though  of  a 
dignity  created  since  the  date  of  the  statute,  of  the  judges, 
and  of  other  great  officers  of  the  realm.  It  has  been  held 
that  the  action  may  be  brought  not  only  for  such  words 
as  are  actionable  in  ordinary  cases,  but  even  for  those 
which  are  not  certain  enough  to  maintain  an  action 
against  a  common  person,  as  where  one  said,  *  My  lord 
ha?  no  more  conscience  than  a  dog.' 

The  object  of  tho  statute  originally,  though  afterwards  it 
appears  to  have  been  applied  in  private  cases,  was  wholly 
of  a  political  character.  The  mischief  recited  is  that 'de- 
bates and  discords  might  arise  betwixt  the  said  lords,  or  be- 
tween tho  lords  and  the  commons,  which  God  forbid,  whereof 
groat  peril  and  mischief  might  come  to  all  the  realm,  and 
quick  subversion  and  destruction  of  tho  aforesaid  realm.' 
The  statute  of  Westminster,  3  Edw.,  c.  33,  referred  to,  is 
also  directed  to  cure  the  same  mischiefs,  the  discord  and 
scandal  that  might  arise  between  the  king  and  his  people, 
or  the  great  men  of  the  realm. 

The  term  scandalous  is  applied  to  matter  in  a  Bill  or 
Answer  in  Equity  which  reflects  on  the  character  of  a  de- 
fendant or  plaintiff,  and  is  at  the  same  time  irrelevant. 
Such  matter  will  be  struck  out  on  exceptions  being  taken  to 
it  and  allowed. 

(2  Inst.,  225  ;  Com.,  Dig.,  tit.  'Action  on  the  case  for 
Defamation  ;'  B.,  Libel,  C.  5.) 

SCANDER-BEG,  prince  of  Albania,  whose  real  name 
was  George  Castriota,  was  the  son  of  John  Castriota,  one 
of  the  rulers  of  that  country.  Ho  was  born  in  1404.  His 
father  having  become  a  tributary  to  the  Turks,  Scander-beg. 
with  three  other  brothers,  was  sent  to  tho  court  of  Murad 
II..  who  lodged  them  in  his  own  palace,  and  had  them  edu- 
cated in  the  Mohammedan  religion,  notwittistanding  the 
solemn  promise  to  the  contrary  given  to  their  father.  After 
the  death  of  his  three  brothers,  Scander-beg  rose  in  favour 
with  that  sultan,  who  received  him  into  his  guard,  promoted 
him,  and  gave  him  the  appointment  of  Sanjan-beg,  with  the 
command  of  five  thousand  cavalry.  On  the  deuth  of  his 
father  in  1432,  his  family  dominions  were  seized  by  Murud, 
who  appointed  a  bashaw"  to  govern  them  in  his  own  name. 


From  that  timo  Scandcr-beg  formed  the  design  of  possessing 
himself  of  his  principality.    Having  accompanied  the 
Turkish  army  to  Hungary,  ho  entered  into  a  secret  arrange- 
ment with  the  celebrated  Hunyade,  way  wode  of  Transylvania, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  combined  Christian  forces, 
and  he  contributed,  by  a  sudden  manoeuvre  of  the  forces 
under  his  command,  to  the  defeat  of  the  Turkish  army  on 
tho  plain  of  Nissa  (I Oth  November,  1443).    Having,  in  the 
confusion  resulting  from  the  battle,  penetrated  into  the  tent  of 
tho  Reis  Effendi,  he  put  him  to  death  with  his  own  hand, 
after  compelling  him  to  sign  an  order  to  the  Turkish  bashaw 
of  E  pirns,  enjoining  him  to  deliver  Croia,  the  capital,  and 
the  surrounding  districts  to  the  bearer.    Sounder-beg  left 
the  camp  with  three  hundred  Albanians,  appeared  before 
Croia,  massacred  the  Turkish  garrison,  and  ascended  the 
throne  of  his  fathers,  having  previously  renounced  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion.   A  long  warfare  ensued ;  but  although 
frequently  obliged  to  retire  to  the  fastness  of  the  mountains, 
Scander-bcK  renewed  his  attacks  upon  the  first  favourable  1 
occasion,  and  in  this  manner  destroyed  a  vast  number  of  his 
enemies.    In  1444  he  defeated  in  the  Lower  Dibra  a  consi- 
derable ibrce  which  had  been  sent  against  him  ;  and  though 
in  1449  Murud  took  from  him  the  important  fortress  of 
Sfetigrad,  though  be  invested  Croia  in  1450,  that  powerful 
sultan  was  at  last  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire 
into  his  own  dominions.  ^u>ro  ho  died  (at  Adrianople)  5th 
February,  1451.     Mohammed  11.,  who  was  Murad's  suc- 
cessor, having  proposed  to  Scander-beg  terms  of  peace, 
which  were  accepted,  that  warrior,  at  the  request  of  Pope 
Pius  II.,  repaired  to  Italy,  to  the  assistance  of  Ferdinand, 
king  of  Naples,  who  was  closely  besieged  at  Bari  by  John, 
count  of  Anjou.    Not  only  did  Scander-beg  oblige  this 
prince  to  raiso  tho  siege,  but  he  greatly  contributed  to  the 
victory  which  Ferdinand  gained  over  his  antagonist  near 
Troia  (18th  August,  1462).    The  Venetians  having  de- 
clared war  against  the  Turks,  Scander-beg  was  induced 
by  them  to  break  the  treaty  by  which  he  was  bound,  and  to 
mukc  an  inroad  into  Mohammed's  dominions.    He  was 
again  successful,  and  defeated  a  considerable  force  which  be- 
sieged Croia,  the  capital  of  his  states.    He  was  at  length 
carried  off  by  sickness  at  Lissa  in  tho  Venetian  territory,  on 
the  1 7lh  January,  1467,  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age,  leaving 
a  son  of  tender  years,  whose  guardianship  he  entrusted  to 
the  republic  of  Venice.    His  death  however  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  entire  submission  of  Albania  to  the  Turkish 
yoke.  [Albania.]    Scander-beg  was  a  great  warrior;  his 
enterprise  and  military  skill  constituted  him  one  of  the 
ablest  generals  of  his  day.  Such  were  his  personal  strength 
and  his  courape  in  the  field,  that  the  Turks  gave  him  the 
surname  of  Iskander-beg  (Prince  Alexander).    On  the 
taking  of  Lissa,  where  his  remains  were  discovered  by  the 
conquerors,  the  Turks  dug  up  his  bones  and  made  them  into 
amulets,  under  the  impression  that  they  would  thus  transfer 
his  courage  to  them.   There  are  various  chronicles  of  Scan- 
dcr-beg :  the  principal  and  the  best  is  that  of  Marino  Bar- 
lesio,  his  contemporary,  which  appeared  for  the  first  time  at 
Frankfort,  1537,  folio,  under  tho  litleof 'De  Vita  et  Mori- 
bus  ac  Rebus  prweipue'  adversus  Turcas  gestis  Georgn 
Custrioli  clarissimi  Epirotarum  Principis,  qui  propter  eeie- 
berrima  facinora  Scanderbegus,  hoc  est  Alexander  Magnus, 
cognominatus  fuit.'    It  was  afterwards  reprinted  and  trans- 
lated into  French  and  German.    Another  anonymous  his- 
tory had  previously  appeared  at  Rome  in  1537,  folio.    T.  M. 
Monardo  published  one  in  Italian  (Venice,  159 1,  folio),  which 
was  translated  into  Portuguese  and  into  Spanish.  There 
are  also  'Histoire  de  Scander-beg,'  by  Du  Poncet,  Pans, 
1709  ;  4  Scandcr-beg,  ou  les  A  ventures  du  Prince  d'Albanie,' 
by  Chevilly,  ibid.,  1732,  2  vols.  12mo. ;  and  two  Latin  poems 
on  the  history  of  Scander-beg,  one  by  Kiikert  (Lubec.  1643, 
4to.),  the  other  by  Busieres. 

(Hammer  Puigstall,  Geschichie  del  Osmanitchen  Reich*, 
Pesth.  1827-35,  vol.  ii.;  Hawkins  s  Hittory  if  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  London,  1787,  vol.  i.) 


End  of  Volumb  thk  Twentieth. 
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